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FRANCO,  franltd,  Giovanni  BattisU, 
Italian  painter  and  etcher,  called  II 
Semolei:  b.  Udine,  1510;  d.  Venice, 
1580.  He  visited  Rome,  where  his 
Venetian  manner  was  much  influenced  by  that 
of  Michelangelo.  His  best  work  was  done  in 
decorative  lines.  Upon  the  victorious  entiy  of 
Charles  V  of  Spam  into  Rome  in  1536  he 
embellished  the  triumphal  arch  with  scenes  de- 
scriptive of  the  city's  history.  His  principal 
canvas  is  a  ^Baptism  of  Christ*  in  the  Venetian 
Church  of  San  Francesco  deWa  Vigna.  His 
etchings,  inchiding  sudi  plates  as  'The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shejoherds*  and  ^The  Scourging  of 
Christ*  (after  Titian),  are  by^  many  preferred 
to  his  pamtings,  which  are  criticized  for  defects 
of  color. 

FRANCO-GERMAN  or  FRANCO- 
PRUSSIAN  WAR,  the  stupendous  conflict  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  in  1870-71,  which 
resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  French,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Third  Republic  in  France 
and  the  consoli<ktion  of  Germany  into  an  em- 
pire under  the  leadership  of  Prussia. 

The  remote  causes  of  this  war  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  jealousy  which  had  long  existed 
between  France  and  Prussia,  and  which  was 
strengthened  on  the  side  of  France  by  the  Prus- 
sian defeat  of  Austria  in  1866,  which  secured  to 
her  rival  the  unquestioned  leadership  in  Ger- 
many. The  immediate  occasion  of  the_  war  oc- 
curred in  June  1870,  when  General  Prim,  com- 
manding in  Spain  after  the  deposition  and  abdi- 
cation of  Queen  Isabella,  offered  the  crown  of 
that  country  to  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem,  a 
prince  belonging  to  the  reigning  house  of  Prus- 
sia. It  was  thought  in  France  that  the  accept- 
ance of  this  offer  would  endanger  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  and  more  particularly 
would  threaten  the  safety  of  France,  by  putting 
Prussia  in  a  position  to  attack  it  both  in  the 
east  and  in  the  south.  Accordingly,  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon  III  demandea  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  that  he  should  forbid  the  candidature 
of  the  prince.  The  prince  voluntarily  retired 
from  his  candidature,  but  the  French  ambassa- 
dor offensively  insisted  that  this  renunciation 
should  be  formally  made  by  the  king  and  a 
guarantee  given  that  the  candidature  would  not 
be  revived.  This  demand  was  refused  and  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  by  France  against 
Prussia  was  received  by  Count  Bismarck,  the 
chancellor  of  the  North  German  Confederation, 
on  the  19th  of  July.  The  war  was  welcomed  by 


both  sides  with  equal  enthusiasm.  While  the 
French  vere  the  6rst  in  getting  their  troops  to 
the  frontier  it  soon  became  manifest  that  in- 
stead of  being  in  a  complete  state  of  readiness, 
as  the  Minister  of  War  had  declared,  the  amqr 
was  defective  in  almost  everything  essential  to 
its  equipment. 

In  contrast  to  this  the  arrangements  for 
mobilizing  the  German  army,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  tested  in  Prussia  in  1864  and  1866, 
were  again  found  to  work  admirably.  Eadi 
section  of  the  army  was  completely  organized  in 
the  headquarters  of  the  district  which  it  occu- 
pied in  time  of  peace  and  was  only  sent  to  the 
frontiers  after  bein^  furnished  wim  everything 
it  required.  In  addition  to  this,  Prussia,  against 
which  country  alone  the  war  had  been  dedared, 
was  not  only  joined  according  to  treaty  by  all 
the  states  of  the  )^orth  German  Confederation 
but  also  by  those  of  the  south,  upon  whose  neu- 
trality, perhaps  even  upon  whose  alliance,  Na- 
poleon and  the  French  had  counted.  The  whole 
of  Germany  north  and  south  was  thus  in  arms 
and  was  able  to  muster  forces  far  outnumber- 
ing those  of  the  French.  While  the  whole 
French  army  brought  -into  the  field  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  numbered  no  more  than 
310,000  men,  the  troops  of  the  Germans  in  (he 
field  amounted  in  all  to  477,000,  to  which  must 
be  added  strong  reserves  ready,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  as  were  necessary  to  protect 
the  interior  and  to  resist  a  threatened  landing 
on  the  north  coast  by  the  French  fleet,  to  be 
brought  to  the  scene  of  war  at  any  time,  giving 
a  total  strength  on  the  side  of  the  Germans  of 
more  than  1,000,000  men. 

The  German  forces  were  divided  into  three 
armies ;  the  First  Army  had  its  headquarters  at 
Treves  under  General  Steinmetz;  the  Second 
Army  occupied  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  under 
Prince  Frederick  Charles;  while  the  Third 
Army,  under  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  was 
stationed  in  northern  Baden.  The  cavalry  of 
each  am^,  instead  of  being  attached  in  separate 
divisions  to  each  of  the  corps  d*ann£e  compos- 
ing the  army,  were  in  this  way  massed  together 
into  one  body,  and  in  this  formation  rendered 
very  important  services  during  the  war.  The 
commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  forces  was 
King  William  of  Prussia,  who  was  supported  by 
a  staff  of  general  officers,  with  Von  Moltke  at 
their  head.  The  French  army,  under  Napoleon 
himself,  had  its  headquarters  at  Metz,  and  two 
advanced  divisions  were  stationed  on  the  bor- 
ders of  France  and.  Germany,  the  one  in  the 
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north  on  the  Saar,  under  General  Frossard,  the 
other  farther  south  at  Weissenbui^,  under  Gen- 
eral Douay.  TJie  first  overt  act  of  war  took 
place  on  2  August,  in  which  a  part  of  the  north- 
em  division  of  the  French  army,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Napoleon  and  the  prince  imperial,  com- 
pelled a  few  Prussian  troops  belonging  to  the 
First  Army,  after  some  hours'  firing,  to  evacu- 
ate Saarbriicken.  After  this  Von  Moltke  as- 
sumed the  offensive.  His  plan  was  to  unite  the 
three  armies  in  the  line  of  the  Moselle  in  order 
to  attack  the  enemy's  centre  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  the  shortest  Hne  of  operations  in  the 
direction  of  Paris,  and  in  this  he  was  completely 
successful.  On  4  August  the  army  under  the 
crown  prince  defeated  the  advanced  southern 
division  of  the  French  army  at  Weissenburg, 
and  on  6  August  MacMahon's  army  at  Worth; 
on  the  latter  date  also  the  first  and  second 
German  armies  had  routed  the  northern  (Uvision 
of  the  French  army  at  Forbach,  with  terrible 
loss  on  both  sides.  In  two  separate  armies,  com- 
manded respectively  .by  Marshal  Bazaine  and 
Marshal  MacMaHon,  the  French  retreated.  To 
prevent  their  union  Steinmctz  and  Frederick 
Charles  pursued  Bazaine,  defeated  him  at  Cour- 
celles  on  14  August,  at  Mars-la-Tour  on  the 
I6th,  at  Gravelotte  with  awful  slaughter  on  the 
ISth,  and  shut  him  up  in  Metz.  The  crown 
prince  and  his  army  following  MacMahon  ad- 
vanced to  Nancy;  ttiere  reinforced  by  a  newly 
formed  army  under  the  crown  price  of  Saxony, 
they  advanced  on  Chalons,  where  MacMahon's 
army  had  been  reorganized  and  strengthened, 
and  was  expected  to  retreat  on  Paris.  Follow- 
ing instructions,  however,  MacMahon  moved 
northward  to  make  a  descent  upon  Metz  and 
relieve  Bazaine.  He  was  overtaken  near  Beau- 
mont, and  on  27  August  and  on  the  days  im- 
mediately succeeding  a  number  of  engagements 
and  strategic  movements  resulted  in  Mac- 
Mahon's army  being  surrounded  at  Sedan  on  1 
September  by  a  force  of  overwhelming  num- 
bers. On  the  following  day  both  array  and 
fortress  were  forced  to  capitulate.  Forty^gen- 
erals,  4,000  officers  of  all  grades  and  84,000  sol- 
diers became  prisoners  of  war.  Among  the 
prisoners  was  Napoleon  III,  who  was  unexpect- 
edly found  to  have  been  present  with  the  army 
of  MacMahon.  On  the  da^  after  the  battle  he 
had  a  personal  interview  with  King  William  of 
Prussia,  who  assigned  to  him  Wilhelmshohe, 
near  Cassel,  as  a  place  of  residence  during  his 
captivity. 

At  the  news  of  this  disastrous  defeat  the 
Parisians  in  an  outburst  of  rage  demanded  the 
dethronement  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  and  on 
4  September  a  republic  was  proclaimed.  A  gov- 
ernment of  national  defense  presided  over  by 
General  Trochu,  military  governor  of  Paris, 
was  formed,  but  before  any  effective  measures 
could  be  adopted  Paris  was  invested  by  the  Ger- 
mans on  19  September.  A  day  or  two  before  a 
delegation  from  the  central  government  had  es- 
caped from  Paris  and  established  themselves  at 
Tours,  where  they  were  joined  on  9  October  by 
Gambctia,  who  escaped  from  Paris  hy  balloon. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  French  were  able 
to  organize  a  new  army,  and  in  the  meantime,  27 
September,  Strassburg  fell  into  German  hands, 
and  on  28  October  Metz.  which  bad  been  in- 
vested by  the  second  German  army  under  Prince 
Frederidc  Charles,  capitulated.    By  the  begin- 


ning of  November  war  in  the  open  field  had 

been  resumed  at  various  points :  in  the  north,  in 
the  southeast  and  on  the  Loire  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Orleans.  The  army  of  the  Loire,  under 
Gen.  Aurelle  de  Paladines,  compelled  the  Ger- 
mans to  evacuate  Orleans  on  7  November,  but 
was  unable  to  follow  up  this  temporary  suc- 
cess, and  on  4  December  and  on  -12  Jantiaiy 
was  severely  defeated  by  Prince  Frederick 
Charles.  The  arn^  of  the  north,  under  General 
Faidherbe,  which  had  been  hastily  formed  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  Paris,  after  many  gallant 
attempts  which  were  checked  by  the  first  Ger- 
man army  under  General  Manteuffel,  was  finally 
defeated  at  Saint  Quentin  on  19  January.  In  the 
east  and  southeast  the  results  were  equally  dis- 
astrous to  the  French.  General  Werder  defeated 
the  French  troops  under  Cambriels  in  the 
Vosges,  the  irregular  forces  under  Garibaldi  in 
Burgundy,  and  at  Hericourt  on  the  Usaine  on 
IS,  16  and  17  January  kept  in  check  the  army 
of  Bourbald  until  the  approach  of  Manteuffel 
compelled  Bourbald  and  S^.OOO  troops  to  escape 
into  Switzerland,  where  they  were  disarmed 
and  remained  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

Meanwhile  Paris  had  held  out  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  even  the  most  sanguine  on 
the  side  of  the  French  had  expected.  Desperate 
sallies  were  frequently  made,  but  not  in  suffi- 
cient strength  to  have  any  decisive  effect.  On 
the  failure  of  the  last  sally,  on  19  January,  Gen- 
eral Trochu  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lefl6  as  head  of  the  government  of  defense, 
and  by  General  Vinoy  as  commander  of  the 
troops  of  Paris.  But  bjr  this  time  the  city  was 
at  the  point  of  starvation,  and  after  a  three 
weeks[  bombardment  was  in  such  a  desperate 
condition  that  the  government  could  no  longer 
help  seeing  that  a  capitulation  was  inevitable. 
The  terms  were  settled  on  28  January,  the  chief 
being  that  all  the  forts  around  Paris  should  he 
immediately  handed  over  to  the  Germans,  and 
that  the  city  should  pay  a  contribution  of 
200,000,000  francs  ($40,f)00,000).  An  armistice 
of  three  weeks  was  at  the  same  time  concluded, 
to  allow  of  the  election  and  assembling  of  a 
National  assembly  to  decide  upon  war  and 
peace.  This  armistice,  however,  was  not  to  ex- 
tend to  the  scene  of  war  in  the  southeast  until 
a  separate  arrangement  had  been  made  regard- 
ing It.  Here  the  fortress  of  Belfort  still  held 
out,  but  at  last,  on  16  February,  it  agreed  to 
capitulate.  The  garrison,  on  account  of  its  gal- 
lant defense,  was  allowed  to  march  out  with 
full  military  honors.  On  the  same  day  the 
armistice  became  general.  The  fortress  of 
Bitsch  in  the  department  of  Moselle,  ^d  not 
surrender  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace. 

The  elections  for  the  assembly  had  ,  taken 
place  on  the  8th;  it  met  at  Bordeaux,  and  on 
the  I7th  appointed  M.  Thiers  head  of  the  ex- 
ecutive; and  on  the  21st  he  arrived  at  Versailles 
with  a  diplomatic  commission  to  negotiate  for 
peace.  After  the  armistice  had  been  thrice  pro- 
longed the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed 
at  Versailles  on  26  February  and  accepted  by 
the  assembly  at  Bordeaux  on  1  March.  On  the 
same  day  the  German  troops  entered  Paris;  on 
18  January  King  William,  who  had  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Versailles,  had  by  acclamation  been 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  principal 
terms  of  peace  were:  (1)  That  France  should 
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cede  to  Gertnany  one-^fth  part  of  Lorraine, 
including  Metz,  together  with  the  .whole  of 
Alsace  except  Belfort  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict (2)  That  France  should  pay  to  Germany 
a  war  indemnity  of  5,000,000,000  francs  ($1,000,- 
000.000).  (3)  That  certain  departments  of 
France  should  remain  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Germans  and  should  not  be  fully  evacuated 
until  after  the  payment  of  the  whole  indemnity. 
The  definite  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  signeid 
at  Frankfort  on  10  May  and  ratified  on  the 
21st,  confirmed  in  all  essential  particulars  the 
pretiminanes  of  Versailles.  The  last  instalment 
of  the  war  indemnity  was  paid  on  5  Sept.  1873, 
and  France  was  completely  evacuated  by  the 
Germans  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month. 

Bibliography. —  Consult  the  French  ofHcial 
account,  <La  Guerre  de  1870-71*  (Paris  1902)  ; 
the'  German  official  account,  'Der  Deutsch- 
franzosische  Krieg,  1870-71*  (Berlin  1874-«1)  ; 
Von  Moltke,  'The  Franco-Prussian  War,  1870- 
71,*  translated  by  Forbes  (London  1893); 
Chuquct.  <La  Guerre  de  1870-71*  (Paris  1895)  ; 
Herstlet,  'The  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty'  (Vol. 
III.  London  1891):  F.  B.  Maurice's  contribu- 
tion in  Vol.  XI  of  the  'Cambridge  Modem  His- 
tory,* with  its  exhaustive  bibliography;  Sohel, 
'Histoire  Diplomatique  de  la  guerre  Franco- 
allemande'  (Paris  1^5)  ;  Valfrey,  'Histoire  du 
traite  dc  Francfort'  (Paris  1874-75)  ;  and  the 
work  of  the  United  States  ambassador,  'Recol- 
lections of  a  Minister  to  France*  (New  York 
1887). 

FRANCOIS,  frafl-swa,  Kurt  von,  German 
explorer:  b.  Luxemburg,  1852.  After  active 
service  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  he 
joined,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  the  Wiss- 
mann  expedition  to  explore  the  river  Kassai,  a 
tributary  of  the  Kongo,  and  subsequently  pub- 
lished *In  the  Interior  of  Africa,  the  Explora- 
tion of  the  Kassai.*  He  then  explored  with 
Grenfcll  two  southern  tributaries  of  the  Kongo 
and  pubhshed  his  'Exploration  of  the  Tschuapa 
and  Lulongo*  (1888).  He  was  on  his  return 
promoted  to  be  leader  of  an  expedition  which 
the  government  despatched  to  the  colony  of 
Togo,  and  accompanied  the  military  expeattion 
into  South  Africa.  His  maps  of  regions 
TtMted  and  historical  accounts  of  colonization 
there  are  of  value  to  the  student  of  African 
affairs. 

FRANCOIS,  Louise  von,  German  novelist : 
b.  Herzburg,  Saxony,  27  June  1817;  d.  Weis- 
senfels,  24  Sept.  1893.  Her  first  important 
story,  <The  Last  Reckenburgerin>  (1871),  was 
very  warmly  praised  by  the  critics  for  its 
power  in  character  delineation;  it  was  followed 
by  'Frau  Erdmuthen's  Twin  Boys*  (1872) ; 
*Qimacteric  Years  of  a  Lucky  Fellow*  (1877)  ; 
'Judith  the  Housekeeper*  (1878),  a  peasant 
counterpart  to  *The  Last  Reckenburgerin,* 
and  next  after  that  her  best  story.  She  wrote 
a  ^Popular  Histoiy  of  the  Prussian  War  of 
Liberation,  1813-15*;  and  a  comedy,  'Woman's 
Station*  (1882). 

FRANCOIS  DB  NEUFCHATEAU,  n«f'- 
chi-to',  Nicolas  Louts  Fruif^i,  Count  ; 
French  poet  and  statesman:  b.  Lorraine,  1750; 
d.  Paris,  1828.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit 
College  of  Neufchateau,  and  received  this  name 
in  1765  when  a  volume  of  poetry  published  by 
him  attained  considerable  vogue.  In  1770  he 


was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Toul, 
and.  in  1783-88  he  was  procureur  g6n£ral  in 
San  Domingo.  Later  he  was  deputy  to  the 
Nati<mal  assembly  and  to  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, of  which  he  became  secretary  and  was  for 
a  time  its  president.  He  pubUsbed,  in  1793,  a 
comedy  entitled  'Pamela,  ou  la  vertu  recom- 
pensie*  which  led  to  lus  imprisonment.  In 
1797  under  the  Directory  he  was  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  SLnd  during  his  tenure  did  much 
for  inland  navigation  and  for  industrial  exhibi- 
tions. He  was  president  of  the  Senate  in  1804- 
06,  and  after  181S  retired  from  politics.  Cither 
volumes  by  him  are  'Fables  et  contes  en  vers* 
(1814) ;  and  'Les  trois  nuits  d'un  goutteux* 
(1819).  He  wrote  also  many  articles  on  agri- 
culture and  miscellaneous  subjects  and  transla- 
tions. Consult  Lamoureux,  *Nicolas  Louis 
Francois  de  Neufchateau*  (Paris  1843),  and 
Simian,  ^Fran^ois  de  Nettfoiateau  et  les  ex- 
positions* (ib.  1889). 

FRANCOLIN,  a  kind  of  small  partridge 
belonging  to  the  genus  Francolinus  of  tfie 
family  PhasumidBc  of  Africa  and  southern 
Asia,  much  resembling  the  American  bobwhite 
in  behavior.  One  species  (FrancoliMU  'vtU- 
aaris)  used  to  be  common  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  has  been  exterminated. 

PRANCONIA,  (^rmany  a  district  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  and  traversed  by  the 
Main.  After  the  dismemberment  of  the  (Dar- 
lovingian  empire  this  district  became  attached 
to  the  German  division,  and  ultimately  formed 
one  of  the  grand-duchies  of  (Germany.  Be- 
tween 1024  and  1125  it  furnished  a  series  of 
emperors  to  Germany.  (See  Gebuany,  His- 
lory).  It  was  one  of  the  10  circles  into 
whidi  the  empire  was  divided  by  Maidmilian  I 
in  1512.  Its  capital  was  Nuremberg.  In  1806 
it  was  partitioned  among  Wiirtemberg,  Baden, 
Hesse-Cassel,  the  Saxon  duchies  and  Bavaria. 
The  last  received  the  largest  share,  and  still  re- 
tains the  name  in  the  three  circles  of  Upper, 
Middle  and  Lower  Franconia.  (1)  Upper  * 
Franconia  has  an  area  of  2,702  square  miles 
and  pop.  661,126.  Bayreuth  is  the  capital.  (2) 
Middle  Franconia  has  an  area  of  2,925  square 
miles  and  pop.  929,985.  The  capital  is  Anspach. 
(3)  Lower  Franconia  has  an  area  of  3,243  square 
miles  and  pop.  709,832,  Wurzburg  is  the  capi- 
tal. The  name  of  Franconia  has  been  rendered 
familiar  to  the  traveler  and  the  geologist  by  its 
picturesque  scenery,  which  has  procured  for 
part  of  it  the  name  of  Franconian  Switzerland, 
and  by  its  caverns,  filled  with  fosul  bancs, 
among  the  most  remaiioihle  of  which  it  Konig 
Lndwig's  Hohle  (King  Louis'  Cave),  between 
Bayreuth  and  Mttggendorf. 

FRANCONIA     MOUNTAINS.  See 

White  Mountains. 

FRANCS-TIREURS,  frafi'-tfi'rer*  (Fr., 
free  shooters;  *snipers^),  name  given  to  bands 
of  French  soldiers  whose  exjrioits  came  into 
general  notice  during  the  Franco-German  War 
of  1870-71.  They  originated  in  1867-70  when 
military  societies  sprang  up  in  noTthem 
France.  They  were  not  well  orguiized  at 
first,  and  waged  an  irr^ular  warfare  a^nst 
small  enemy  detachments,  lines  of  communica- 
tion, etc  The  Germans  refused  to  recognize 
them  as  belligerents  of  military  standing,  and 
vrhaa.  captured  they  were  Kuamviljr  execwt«4< 
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In  November  1870,  they  were  incorporated  with 
the  regular  army,  became  better  organized, 
aitd  co-operated  in  the  movements  of  the  re^- 
lar  army.  They  continued  to  wage  a  guerilla 
warfare  for  some  time  after  the  main  bodies 
of  French  troops  had  been  defeated  and  cap- 
tured. The  most  spectacular  exploit  of  this 
corps  was  the  destruction  of  the  Moselle  Rail- 
way Bridge  on  21  Jan.  1871.  Consult  Saint 
Etienne,  'Les  Chasseurs  des  Vosges*  (Toul 
1906).  See  France;  Army. 

FRANCUCCI,  fran-koo'-ch€,  Innocenzo. 
Se&  Imola,  Innocenza  da. 

FRANEKER,  fra'ne-ker,  a  town  in  Fries- 
landj  Netherlands,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Frisian  nobles,  whose  castles  were  numerous. 
Here  lived  and  died  the  Belgian  mystic  An- 
toinette Bourignon;  b.  13  Jan.  1616;  d.  30  Oct. 
1680,  whose  writings  excited  theologians  in 
Europe  for  over  a  century,  and  with  whom 
William  Penn  was  in  correspondence.  She 
was  a  follower  of  Jean  de  Labadie.  The 
plantarium,  in  the  town  hall,  made  by  Rise 
Elsinga  (1774-1881)  shows  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Here  are  the  botanical 
specimens,  from  the  famous  university  founded 
in  1S85,  vniich  was  suppressed  by  Napoleon  in 
1811,.  for  its  ultra-democratic  proclivities.  The 
same  building  contains  portraits  of  several 
British  scholars  who  came  later  to  America, 
one  of,  them  being  that  of  Amesius  (Prof. 
William  Ames,  1576-1633),  whose  *Marrow  of 
Theoloor*  is  still  _  read  in  Holland  and  Scot- 
land, fteyv  £jiglishraen  have  '  exercised  so 
formative  and  controlling  an  influence  on 
European  thoi^ht  as  Ames.*  He  died  in  Rot- 
terdam, but  his  wife,  son  and  daughter  and 
his  valuable  library  reached  New  England. 
At  Franeker  University,  before  1780,  the  agita- 
tion began  which  led  to  the  recognition  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation,  expressed  in  writ- 
ing, oratory  and  a  ?Teal  torchlight  procession 
in  honor  of  the  young  republic  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  Consult  Boeles,  ^Frieslands  Hooee 
School>  (1878)  :  and  Griffis,  'The  American  m 
Holland*  (1899). 

,  FRANGIPANI>  fran'j^pa'ne,  (1)  illus- 
trious Roman  family,  founded  in  1014  by  Leo 
Frgng^pani  and  which  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
power  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  Its 
castles  and  fortresses  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  Coliseum. 
The  family  was  a  rival  of  the  powerful  house 
of  the  Pierleoni,  and  their  differences  caused 
repeated  troubles  to  both  the  State  and  the 
Church.  The  Frangipani  were  for  lot^  parti- 
sans of  the  emperor  but  later  espoused  the 
papal  cause.  (2)  A  noble  family  of  Croatia, 
distinguished  for  its  services  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Turks.  The  most  celebrated  mem- 
bers of  this  family  were  John  Frangipani,  who 
in  1390  was  Ban  of  Croatia.  Dalmatia  and 
Siavonia,  and  Christopher  Frangipani  who 
fought  at  Moh&cs  in  1526.  Francis  Frangipani 
joined  in  a  conspiracy  aRainst  Leiwold  I  in  1670 
with  the  object  of  restricting  Germanic  in- 
fluence in  Hui^gary  and  of  spreading  that  of 
the  Magyar.  The  consixracy  being  detected 
Francis  paid  the  penalty  with  his  Hfe  in  1671. 
Consult  Gregorovius,  'Rome  in  the  Middle 
Ages^  (Lon(fci  1896-97). 

PRANGULA,  the  baric  of  Rhamnus  Fran- 
guh.  used  in  medicine  as  a  purgative. 


—  FRANK 


FRANGULIN  (GiH«0.),  a  dyestuff  ex- 
tracted from  the  root,  bark,  fruit  and  seed  of 
the  alder  buckthorn  (Rhamnus  frangula).  It 
is  a  bri^t  yellow  sill^,  crystalline  mass,  with- 
out taste  or  smell,  whidh  fuses  on  heating,  and 
can  be  sublimed  in  golden  needles.  It  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  and  though  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol  separates  very  completely  on  cooling. 
It  dissolves  in  alkalies  with  a  purple  color,  and 
is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  with  a  succes- 
sion of  colors.  It  forms  lakes  with  metallic 
hydrates,  and  dyes  silk,  wool  and  cotton.  In 
its  chemical  constitution  it  is  a  g^ucoside,  smd  it 
is  probably  the  same  as  easeara  sagrada. 

^  FRANK,  frank,  Jacob  (properly  Lebo- 
wicz),  Jewish  pseudo-Messiah:  b.  Galicia, 
I720j  d.  10  Dec.  1791.  The  name  Frank  was 
obtained  during  travel  in  the  east  from  the 
Turks,  who  employed  the  word  as  a  generic 
term  for  an  European.  Originally  a  distiller, 
he  settled,  after  his  eastern  journey,  in  Podoiia, 
where  he  professed  himself  a  second  Messiah, 
basing  his  teachings,  in  opposition  to  the  Tal- 
mud, on  the  Sohar,  the  source  of  the  Cabbala. 
An  outcome  of  the  Messianic  mysticism  of  Sab- 
betai  Zetn,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
he  started  the  movement,  in  behalf  of  spiritual 
freedom,  so  he  claimed,  but  the  moral  laxitjy 
which  followed  alarmed  the  rabbinical  authon- 
ties,  who  were  unable  to  suppress  the  agitation. 
He  was  imprisoned  by  the  Poles  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  was  set  free  by  the  Russians 
after  their  invasion  of  Poland.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Offenbach,  a  small  city  near  Frank- 
fort-on-Main,  where  he  lived  regally  on  the 
gifts  of  adherents  and  finally  became  a  Roman 
Catholic.  His  death  by  apoplexy  broke  down 
popular  belief  in  his  immortahty,  but  for  a 
number  of  years  his  daughter  succeeded  in 
continuing  the  existence  of  the  Frankist  be- 
Hefs.  The  sect  of  Frankists  persisted  for 
some  time  in  Poland,  Turkey  and  Moldavia,  its 
tenets  being  a  Judaized  form  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Consult  Gratz,  H.,  <  Frank  und 
die  Frankisten>  (Breslau  1868);  id,  'History 
of  the  Jew5>  (Vol.  V,  Philadelphia  1895); 
Kraushaar,  A,  'Frank  i  Frankisci  Polsky>  (2 
vols.,  Cracow  1895);  Morfill,  W.  R.,  'Frank 
and  the  Polish  Frankists'  (in  Academy,  Vol. 
XLIX,  p.  73,  London  1895) ;  Przyborowski,  W., 
'  Historya  Franka  i  Frankistow  >  (Cracow 
1893). 

FRANK,  Johann  Peter,  German  physician  ; 
b.  Rothalben,  Bavaria,  1745;  d.  1821.  He 
studied  medicine  at  the  universities  of  Heidel^ 
berg  and  Strassburg,  was  professor  at  Pavia 
178S-45,  when  he  was  made  director  of  the 
Vienna  General  Hospital,  where  he  remained 
until  1K>4.  Afterward  he  was  for  a  short  time 
professor  of  medicine  at  Vilna,  Russia,  and  was 
physician  in  ordinary  to  Tsar  Alexander  I. 
He  returned  to  Vienna  in  1808.  He  exerted  a 
wide  influence  upon-  the  development  of  medi- 
cal practice  in  Lombardy,  Austria  and  Russia. 
He  made  great  improvements  in  public  sanita- 
tion methods,  wrote  much  on  this  subject  and 
has  been  called  the  founder  of  modern  sanita- 
tion. A  %ooA  deal  of  the  legislation  on  this 
subject  is  based  on  his  recommendations.  His 
principal  works  are  'System  einer  vollstfindigen 
medizinschen  Polizeri  (6  vols.,  1779-1819;  sup- 
plement, 3  vols.,  1812-27;  trans,  into  Italian 
1806-30) ;    'De   Cuiandis   Hominum  Morl»s 
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Epitome'  (6  vols.,  1792-1821;  German  trans., 
3d  ed.,  1840-41);  <Systeni  der  landwirschaft- 
lichen  PoKzri>  (178^-91);  'Selbstbiographie' 
1802).  Consult  Seller,  *Peter  Frank>  (Dres- 
en  1895). 

FRANKALHOIGNE.  frafifjl-moin'.  form 
of  feudal  tenure  whereby  lands  were  held  by 
religious  houses  or  persons  for  charitable  pur- 

Eses.  By  the  ancient  common  law  of  Eng- 
id,  a  man  could  not  alien  lands  which  came 
to  him  by  descent  without  the  consent  of  his 
heir,  but  he  might  give  a  part  to  God  in  free 
alms.  It  was  an  old  Saxon  tenure  and  was  con- 
tinued under  Norman  rule.  This  is  tfie  tenure 
by  which  almost  all  the  ancient  mon2isteries 
and  relinous  houses  held  their  lands,  and  by 
which  the  parochial  clergy  and  very  many 
ecclesiastical  foundations  hold  them  at  this  day 
in  England.   See  Feudausm;  Tenuiie. 

FRANKAU,  friUik'ow,  Hn.  Jnlla.  See 
Danby,  Frank. 

FRANKEL,  Zacharias,  German  Jewish 
theologian:  b.  Prague,  1  Oct.  1801;  d.  Breslau, 
13  Feb.  1875.  He  was  eminent  for  his  work  in 
rabbinical  jurisprudence;  as  magazine  editor 
(1844-46,  1851-68)  promoting  the  study  of 
Jewish  history  and  Semitic  lore,  and  as 
director  of  the  Breslau  Seminary  (1854-74), 
which  he  made  the  most  famous  in  his  day. 
He  was  the  leader  of  what  was  termed  the 
positive  historical  school,  and  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  against  obscurantism  and  radical- 
ism. His  works  include  ^The  Jewish  Oath,  in 
its  Theological  and  Historical  Relations* 
(1840-47) ;  ^Studies  on  the  Septuagint' 
(1841);  'Introduction  to  the  Mishnah*  (in 
Hebrew,  1860) ,  and  *  Int  roducti<m  to  the 
Palestinian  Tahnud>  (1870). 

FRANKBNBBRG,  Germany,  town  of 
Saxony,  32  miles  southwest  of  Dresden,  an 
important  industrial  centre.  It  _  manufac- 
tures cottons,  woolens,  carpets,  silks,  dyes, 
furniture,  (astings,  nutchinery,  cigars^  and 
draperies,  and  has  the  largest  calico-printing 
won»  in  Saxony.  It  contains  a  gymnasium, 
trade  school,  textile  school  and  a  teachers' 
seminary.  In  the  neighborhood  are  many 
ruined  castles  and  churdnes,  at  one  of  whiot 
is  a  memorial  iron  cross  to  the  poet  Kdni:r. 
Pop.  13,576. 

FRANKBNHAUSEN,  frank'en-how'scn, 
Germany,  town  of  the  principality  of  Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt,  27  miles  northwest  of  Wei- 
mar, on  the  Wipper.  There  is  a  eymnasium, 
a  technical  institute,  and  a  teachers'^  seminary. 
It  manufactures  cigars,  su^r  and  articles  of 
mother-of-pearl  and  contains  productive  salt 
springs.  Its  baths  are  famed  for  curing  scro- 
fula. There  are  mines  of  lignite,  and  sand- 
stone quarries  in  the  neighborhood.  Nearby 
also  is  the  Barbarossa  cave,  discovered  in  1865. 
Here  on  15  May  1525  the  Brunswick,  Hessian 
and  Saxon  forces  defeated  the  insurrection  of 
the  peasants  led  by  Mtinzer.   Pop.  6,600. 

FRANKENSTEIN,  frank'en-stin.  The 
famous  romance  of  'Frankenstein*  was  began 
by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  the  summer  of  1816,  while 
she  was  staj^ng  with  her  husband  the  poet. 
Lord  Byron  and  another  friend  in  Switzerland 
by  Lake  (Geneva;  it  was  completed  at  Marlow, 
in  England,  the  next  year  and  published  in  1818. 
On  wet  evenings  the  little  Swiss  party  of  four 
used  to  read  (ierman  ghost  stories ;  and  at  the 


suggestion  of  Byron,  they  entered  into  a  half- 
serious  compact  that  each  should  write  one  for 
the  amusement  of  the  company.  Only  Mrs. 
Shelley  quite  fulfilled  the  engagement.  The 
outline  of  her  story  came  to  her  in  a  dream  — 
that  is,  in  a  horrible  nightmare  —  one  night 
after  she  had  been  greatfy  ■  excited  by  a  con- 
versation between  Byron  and  her  htiswind  over 
the  possibility  of  creating  and  endowing  a 
being  with  life.  This  problem  Frankenstein, 
a  young  student  in  chemistry  and  anatomy, 
succeeds  in  solving.  But  the  creature  whom  he 
builds  up  in  his  laboratory  and  infuses  with 
life  turns  out  to  be  a  huge  male  monster  eight 
feet  in  height,  with  long  ragged  hair;  and  roll- 
ing, blood-shot  eyes,  and  yellow  features  so 
distorted  and  loathsome  that  no  one  can  look 
upon  them  an  instant  without  a  scream  of 
terror.  Cut  off  from  all  associaticm  with  man- 
kind, the  hideous  giant  resolves  upon  war 
uainst  the_  whole  human  species  and  above  all 
others .  against  the  man  who  had  formed^  him 
and  sent  him  forth  to  unsupportable  misery. 
One  by  one  he  slays,  or  brings  to  death  from 
grief,  all  the  members  of  Frankenstein's  family 
and  all  bis  dearest  friends  including  his  bride. 
At  last,  Frankenstein,  unable  to  overtake  and 
kill  the  being  fashioned  by  his  hands,  dies  of 
exhaustion  and  remorse ;  and  the  monster, 
repentant  for  his  crimes,  disappears  in  the 
darkness  of  the  northern  seas. 

In  this  romance,  Mrs.  Shelley  reached  the 
goal  for  which  she  set  out  —  which  was  to 
write  as  horrible  a  tale  as  she  had  ever  read. 
In  her  own  words :  *One  which  would  speak  to 
the  mysterious  fears  of  our  nature,  and  awaken 
thrilling  horror — one  to  make  the  reader 
dread  to  look  round,  to  curdle  the  blood,  and 
quicken  the  beatings  of  the  heart.*  She  also 
hved  to  know  that  she  had  added  a  new  word 
to  the  English  language.  Frankenstein  is  now 
a  synonym  for  a  man  whose  own  works  bring 
him  to  disaster  or  destruction.  And  as  the 
monster  of  the  romance  bears  no  name,  the 
name  of  his  creator  has  been  often  transferred 
to  him  so  that  *a  Frankenstein*  has  come  also 
to  signify,  in  popular  usage,  a  being  of  the 
most  appalling  ugnness  and  brutality,  having  no 
trace  of  the  moral  sense  whatever. 

WiLBua  L.  Cross. 

FRANKENTHAL,  frank'en-tal,  Germany, 
a  manufacturing  city  of  the  Bavarian  Pala- 
tinate, 10  miles  northwest  of  Mannheim  near 
the  Rhine.  It  has  machine  shops,  iron  foundries 
and  sugar  refineries,  manufactories  of  dynamos, 
Hiaohinery,  boilers,  cooperage  works,  corks,  toys, 
soap,  bells  and  cement  works.  A  canal  con- 
nects it  with  the  Rhine.  The  town  dates  from 
the  8th  century.  Its  abbey  church,  dating  from 
1119,-  is  the  chief  object  of  interest.  The  town 
erected  a  monument  to  those  who  took  part  in 
the  war  against  Napoleon  I.  Pop.  18,779. 

FRANKFORT,  Ind.,  citv  and  county-seat 
of  Clinton  County;  on  the  Chicago,  Indianapo- 
lis and  Louisville  (Monon),  Lake  Erie  and 
Western,  Toledo,  Saint  Louis  a.nd  Western 
(Qover  Leaf),  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads 
^including  a  new  double-track  road,  Indianapo- 
lis to  Frankfort),  and  the  Terre  Haute,  Indian- 
apolis and  Eastern  and  Kokomo,  Marion  and 
Western  traction  lines;  47  miles  northwest  of 
Indianapolis  and  91  miles  southwest  of  Fort 
Wayne.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  sec- 
tion and  its  chief  manufactures  are  flour,  butter, 
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canned  goods,  lumber,  cigars,  plumbers'  brass 
goods,  tool  handles,  kitchen  cabinets,  stoves  and 
furnaces.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  manufac- 
tured articles  and  grain,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  city  has  a  fine  public  library  and  a  well  or- 
ganized system  of  public  schools.  There  are 
nve  grain  elevators  (22  in  the  county).  The 
electric  light  plant  is  owned  by  the  city.  Pop. 
9,596. 

FRANKFORT,  Ky.,  city,  capital  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  coun^-seat  of  Franklin 
County ;  on  the  Kentucky  River,  the  Qiesapeake 
and  Ohio,  Frankfort  and  Cincinnati  and  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  railroads;  55  miles 
by  rail  east  of  Louisville  and  65  miles  southwest 
of  Cincinnati.  The  city  was  founded  by  Gen. 
James  Wilkinson  (q.v.)  in  1786,  and  for  a  time 
It  was  made  the  seat  of  his  intrigues  when  he 
was  tiying  to  detach  Kentucly  from  the  Union 
and  affiliate  it  with  Spain.  When  Kentucky  was 
admitted  as  a  State  in  1792  Frankfort  was  made 
the  capital.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  for  a 
time  the  headquarters  of  the  Confederate  forces 
under  Braxton  Bragg  (q.v.).  On  4  Oct.  1862 
Richard  Hawes  was  inaugurated  here  as  the 
Confederate  governor  of  Kentucky.  In  1900 
there  was  great  excitement  in  Frankfort  as  to 
who  was  elected  governor  of  the  State.  It  was 
decided  that  William  Goebel  was  the  governor- 
elect.  In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  Goebel  was 
assassinated.  Frankfort  owes  much  of  its  pres- 
ent prosperity  to  its  location  in  the  "Blue 
Grass*  section  of  the  State.  Its  chief  manufac- 
tures are  flour,  whisky,  lumber,  carriages, 
twine,  shoes  and  furniture.  The  United  States 
census  of  manufactures  for  1914  showed 
within  the  city  limits  31  industrial  establish- 
ments of  factory  grade,  employing  878  persons; 
546  being  wage-camgrs  receiving  annually  a 
total  of  ^1,000  in  wages.  The  capital  invested 
aggregated  $4,094,000  and  the  year  s  output  was 
valued  at  $4,755,000:  of  this,  $1,996,000  was  the 
value  added  by  manufacture.  The  city  is  the 
trade  centre  for  an  extensive  region;  the  river 
is  navi^ble  and  by  artificial  means  it  is  made 
to  furnish  a  large  amount  of  water  power.  The 
city  contains  the  State  arsenal,  a  State  home 
for  feeble-minded  children,  a  State  peniten- 
tiary, the  State  Normal  School  for  colored  pu- 
pils and  Saint  Joseph's  Academy.  The  State 
government  buildings  and  the  State  library  with 
over  100,000  volumes  add  to  the  interests  of  the 
city.  Franklin  cemetery  contains  the  grave  of 
Daniel  Boone  (q.v.)  and  other  noted  men  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Kentucky.  Pop. 
U,080. 

FRANKFORT,  N.  Y.,  village  in  Herkiiner 
County,  10  miles  from  Utica,  on  3ie  West  Shore 
Railroad  and  on  the  Erie  Canal.  Its  industrial 
establishments  include  agricultural  implement 
works,  and  road-maldng  machinenr  factories, 
and  the  Gates  match  factory,  one  of  the  first  in 
the  country.  The  village  has  a  public  library. 
The  village  owns  its  waterworks  and  electnc- 
lighting  plant.   Pop.  4,213. 

FRANKFORT,  Council  of,  the  assembly 
convened  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Main  by  Charles 
the  Great  in  794.  It  was  attended  by  all  the 
bishops  of  the  Frankish  kingdom,  together  with 
many  ecclesiastics,  and  also  by  the  bishops  of 
Italy  and  Aquitania  and  by  some  ecclesiastics 
from  England.  It  condemned  the  doctrine  of 
Adoptianism  as  propounded  by  Elipandus  and 


Felix.  It  also  condemned  the  rendering  of 
Latreia  (worship  due  to  God  alone)  to  images. 
Its  canons  also  touch  upon  many  matters  of 
discipline  and  doctrine.  Consult  Hefele,  <Con- 
ciliengeschichte'  (Freiburg  1874):  Migne,  'Pa- 
trologia  Latina,*  xcvii;  and  Monuert,  'Charles 
the  Great*  (New  York  1888). 

FRANKFORT  LAND  COMPANY,  1686. 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  (q.v.),  an  able  young 
German  lawyer,  had  joined  the  sect  of  Pietists 
(q.v.),  and  to  escape  from  the  atmosphere  of 
Lutheranism  concerted  with  his  coreligionists 
an  emigration  to  America.  A  number  of 
wealthy  and  distinguished  Germans  and  Dutch- 
men were  induced  to  join;  but  they  soon  gave 
up  the  idea  of  emigrating  themselves,  and 
wished  Pastorius  instead  to  head  a  colony  of 
German  and  Dutch  Mennonites  and  Quakers  to 
a  land  where  they  need  not  be  harried.  Pas- 
torius had  made  Penn's  acquaintance  in  Eng- 
land, had  become  a  Quaker,  and  wished  to  be 
near  Penn;  some  Frankfort  and  Crefeld  mer- 
chants bought  from  Penn  15,000  acres  near 
Philadelphia,  and  had  formed  a  land  company, 
calling  it  the  German  Society.  They  were  all 
friends  of  Pastorius,  who  himself  was  one  of 
the  original  purchasers.  He  was  appointed  fac- 
tor of  the  company  and  in  1683  conducted  a 
colony  thither,  and  at  once  laid  out  (jermantown 
(q.v.).  In  1686  the  land  company  was  Reorgan- 
ized as  the  Frankfort  Land  Company,  after  its 
holdings  had  been  increased  to  25,000  acres. 
Consult  Learned,  M.  D.,  'Francis  Daniel  Pas- 
torius' (in  German  American  Annals,  Vols.  IX 
and  X  lU.  S.  Vols.  V  and  VI],  Philadelphia 
1907-08). 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN,  min, 

Prussia,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  same  name, 
on  both  banks  of  the  navigable  river  Main,  24 
miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine.  It  is 
divided  by  the  river  into  two  unequal  parts ;  the 
one  on  the  north  bank,  called  Frankfort  proper, 
being  considerably  larger  than  the  other,  whidi 
is  called  Sachsenhausen ;  and  the  two  communi- 
cate by  several  bridges.  Frankfort  was  for- 
merly fortified;  but  most  of  its  outworks  are 
now  converted  into  gardens  and  promenades, 
and  it  is  entered  by  nine  gates.  The  principal 
streets  are  wide;  there  are  also  many  squares 
and  a  number  of  large  buildings,  among  which 
may  be  named  the  Roenerberg,  or  old  lalace,  in 
which  the  emperors  of  Germany  were  elected, 
and  place  of  the  assembling  of  the  Diet;  the 
Taxis  palace,  a  place  of  residence  of  the  em- 
perors; the  Sallhof,  a  modern  imperial  palace; 
an  academy  of  painting,  and  the  Senkenbeig 
Museum.  Its  manufactures  include  carpets, 
table-covers,  oilcloths,  cotton  and  silk  fabrics, 
woolen  stuffs,  jewelry,  tobacco  and  printer's 
black.  It  has  also  large  printing,  lithographic 
and  stereotyping  establishments.  Charlemagne, 
who  had  a  palace  in  this  dty,  summoned  a  coun- 
cil in  794,  and  it  was  surrounded  with  walls  by 
Louis  I  in  8.^8.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Franks  from  843  to  889,  when  Ratisbon  was  se- 
lected. Frederick  I  was  elected  at  Frankfort  in 
1152,  From  lhat  time  it  became  the  place  of 
election  of  the  German  kings  and  emperors. 
Frankfort  was  made  a  free  city  in  1245.  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia  signed  a  treaty  known  as  the 
Union  of  Frankfort,  with  the  empire,  France 
and  Sweden,  at  this  city,  13  May  1744.  The 
Frendi  captured  it  2  Jan.  1750,  and  again  in 
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sanbly  of  Pennsylvania  a  delate  to  the  Con- 
tioental  Conpiress  which  consolidated  the  armies 
of  the  colonies,  placed  Gen.  George  Washington 
in  command  of  tliem,  issued  the  first  Continental 
currency,  and  assumed  the  responsibility  of  re- 
sisting the  imperial  government;  his  last  hope 
of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  empire  hav- 
ing been  dissipated  by  recent  collisions  between 
the  peo{)le  and  the  royalist  troops  at  Concord 
and  Lexington.  Franklin  served  on  10  commit- 
tees in  this  Congress.  He  was  one  of  the  five 
who  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  July  1776,  and  in  September  following  was 
chosen  imanimously  as  one  of  the  diree  com- 
missioners to  be  sent  out  to  scdicit  for  the 
infant  republic  the  aid  o£  France  and  the  s^- 
pathies  of  contineiital  Europe.  In  this  mission, 
the  importance  of  which  to  his  country  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated,  he  was  greatly  favored 
by  ttie  reputation  which  had  preceded  him  as 
a  man  of  science.  While  yet  a  journalist  he 
bad  made  some  experiments  in  electricity,  which 
established  its  identity  with  lightning.  The  pub- 
lication by  an  English  correspondent  of  the  let- 
ters in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  these  ex- 
periments secured  his  election  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and 
unilUputed  rank  among  the  most  eminent  nat- 
ural philosophers  of  his  time.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  Paris,  therefore,  he  was  already  a 
member  of  every  important  learned  society  in 
Europe,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  L/ondon,  and  one  of  the  eight  foreign 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  Paris,  where 
three  editions  of  his  scientific  writings  had 
already  been  printed.  To  these  advantages  must 
be  added  another  of  even  greater  weight:  his 
errand  there  was  to  assist  in  dismembering  the 
British  Empire,  than  which  nothing  of  a  political 
nature  was  at  this  time  much  nearer  every 
Frenchman's  heart.  See  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  States. 

The  lustory  of  this  mission,  and  how  Frank- 
lin succeeded  in  procuring  from  the  French 
king  financial  aid  to  the  amount  of  26,000,000 
francs,  at  times  when  the  very  existence  of 
the  republic  depended  upon  them,  and  finally 
a  treaty  of  peace  more  favorable  to  his  country 
than  either  England  or  France  wished  to  con- 
cede, has  been  often  told;  and  there  is  no 
chapter  in  the  chronicles  of.  this  republic  with 
which  the  world  is  more  familiar. 

Franklin's  reputation  grew  with  his  success. 
■It  was,'  wrote  his  colleague  John  Adams, 
■more  universal  than  that  of  Leibnitz  or  New- 
ton, Frederick  the  Great  or  Voltaire,  and  his 
character  more  beloved  and  esteemed  than  all  of 
them.  ...  If  a  collection  could  be  made 
of  all  the  gazettes  of  Europe  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  18th  century,  a  greater  number  of  pane- 
gyrical paragraphs  upon  te  grand  Franklin 
would  appear,  it  is  believed,  than  upon  any 
other  man  that  ever  lived.* 

A  few  weeks  after  signing  the  definite  treaty 
of  peace  in  1783,  Franklin  renewed  an  appli- 
cation which  he  had  previously  made  jiist  after 
signing  the  preliminary  treaty,  to  be  relieved  of 
his  mission,  but  it  was  not  until  7  March  1785 
that  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  permitting 
"the  Honorable  Benjamin  Franklin  to  return 
to  America  as  soon  as  convenient."  Three  days 
later,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.     On  13  Sept.  1785,  and  after  a  so- 


journ of  nearly  nine  3rears  in  the  French  capi- 
tal,  first  in  the  capacity  of  commissioner  and 
subsequently  of  minister  i^enipotentiapr,  Frank- 
lin once  more  landed  in  Philadelphia,  cm  the 
same  wharf  on  which,  62  years  before,  he  had 
stepped,  a  friendless  and  practically  peimilesa 
runaway  aM>rentice  of  17.  Though  now  in  his 
79th  year,  and  a  prey  to  infirmities  not  the  neces- 
sary incidents  of  old  age,  he  had  scarcely  un- 
padced  his  trunks  after  his  "return  when  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  tht  municipal  council  of 
Philadelphia,  and  its  chairman.  Shortly  after, 
he  was  elected  president  of  Pennsylvania,  his 
own  vote  only  lacking  to  make  the  vote  unan- 
imous. •!  have  not  firmness,*  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  '^to  resist  the  unanimous  desire  of  my 
country  folks;  I  find  myself  harnessed  again 
into  their  service  another  year.  They  engrossed 
the  prime  of  mj  life;  they  have  eaten  my  flesh, 
and  seem  resolved  now  to  inck  my  bones.* 

He  was  unanimously  re-elected  to  this  dig- 
nity for  the  two  succeeding  years,  and  while 
holding  that  cffict  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  met  in  May  1787  to 
frame  the  Constitution  under  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  still  living.  With  the 
adoption  of  that  instrument,  to  which  he  probably 
contributed  as  much  as  any  other  individual,  he 
retired  from  official  life;  though  not  from  the 
service  of  the  public,  to  whidi  for  the  rcmainii^ 
years  of  his  stay  on  earth  his  genius  and  his 
talents  were  faithfulljr  consecrated.  Among  the 
fruits  of  that  unfamiliar  leisure,  always  to  be 
remembered  among  the  noblest  achievements  of 
his  illustrious  career,  was  Uie  part  he  had  in 
organizing  the  first  anti-slaveo'  society  in  the 
world ;  and  as  its  president,  writing  and  signing 
the  first  remonstrance  against  slavery  ever  ad- 
dressed to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  surveying  the  life  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  a 
whole,  the  thing  that  most  impresses  one  is  his 
constant  study  and  sinrieness  of  purpose  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  human  society.  It  was 
his  daily  theme  as  a  journalist,  and  his  yearly 
theme  as  an  almanac-maker.  It  is  that  which 
first  occurs  to  us  when  we  recall  his  career  as 
a  member  of  the  Colonial  assembly;  as  an 
agent  of  the  provinces  in  Englimd;  as  a  diplo- 
matist in  France;  and  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
ventions which  crowned  the  condstent  labors 
of  his  long  life.  Nor  are  there  any  now  so 
bold  as  to  affirm  that  there  was  any  other  per< 
son  who  could  have  been  depended  upon  to 
atxomplish  for  his  country  or  the  world  what 
Franklin  did  in  any  of  the  several  stages  of  his 
versatile  career. 

Though  holding  office  for  more  than  half  of 
his  life,  the  office  always  sought  Franklin,  not 
Franklin  the  office.  Wnen  sent  to  England  as 
the  agent  of  the  colony,  he  withdrew  from 
business  with  a  modest  competence  judiciously 
invested  mostly  in  real  estate.  He  never  seems 
to  have  given  a  thought  to  its  increase.  Frugal 
in  his  habits,  simple  in  his  tastes,  wise  in  his 
indulgences,  he  died  with  a  fortune  neither  too 
large  nor  too  small  for  his  fame  as  a  citizen  or  a 
patriot.  For  teaching  fru^lity  and  economy  to 
the  colonists,  when  frugality  and  economy  were 
indispensable  to  the  conservation  of  their  inde- 
pendence and  manhood,  he  has  been  sneered  at 
as  the  teacher  of  a  *candle-end-saving  philoso- 
phy,' and  his  *Poor  Richard*  as  a  *collection 
of  receiots  for  laying  up  treasures-on  earth  i 
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rather  than  in  heaven.*  Franklin  never  taught, 
dther  by  precept  or  examine,  to  lay  up  treas- 
ures on.  earth.  He  taught  the  virtues  of  -in- 
dustry, thrift  and  economy  as  the  virtues  su- 
premely important  in  his  time,  to  keep  people 
out  of  debt  and  to  provide  the  means  of  edu- 
cating and  dignifying  society.  He  nevef  coun- 
tenanced the  accumulation  of  wealth  for  its 
own  sake,  but  for  its  uses, —  its  prompt  con- 
vertibility into  social  comforts  and  refinements. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  name  another  man  of 
any  age  to  whom  an  ambition  to  acctmiulate 
wealth  as  an  end  could  be  imputed  with  less 
propriety.  Thou^  probaUy  the  most  inventive 
gemusof  his  age,  and  thus  indirectly  the  founder 
of  many  fortunes,  he  never  asked  a  patent  for 
any  of  his  inventions  or  discoveries.  Though 
one  of  the  best  writers  of  the  English  language 
that  his  country  has  yet  produced,  he  never 
wrote  a  line  for  money  after  he  withdrew  from 
the  calling  which  he  made  a  modest  provision 
for  his  family. 

For  the  remaining  half  of  his  life  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  though  constantly  operating 
upon  Dublic  opinion  by  his  pen,  he  never  availed 
himself  of  a  copyri^t  or  received  a  penny  from 
any  publisher  or  patron  for  any  of  these  labors. 
In  none  of  the  public  positions  which  he  held, 
even  when  minister  plenipotentiary,  did  his  pay 
equal  his  expenditures.  He  was  three  years 
president  of  Pennsylvania  after  his  return  from 
France,  and  for  his  services  declined  to  appro- 
priate to  his  own  use  anything  beyond  his  neces- 
sary expenditures  for  stationery,  postage  and 
transportation.  It  is  not  by  such  methods  that 
men  )ustly  incur  the  implied  reproach  of  "laying 
up  treasures  on  earth,*  or  of  teaching  a  candle- 
end-saving  philosopl^. 

Franklin  courted  fame  no  more  than  for- 
tune. The  best  of  his  writings,  after  his  re- 
tirement from  journalism,  he  never  gave  to  the 
press  at  all-  not  even  his  incomparable  autotn- 
ography,  which  is  still  republished  more  fre- 
quently than  any  of  the  writings  of  Dickens 
or  of  Thackeray.  He  always  wrote  for  a  larger 
purpose  than  mere  personal  gratification  of  any 
idnd.  Even  his  Mgatetles  and  jeux  d'espnt 
read  in  the  salons  of  Paris,  thou^  aEn>arently 
intended  for  the  eyes  of  a  small  circle,  were 
inspired  by  a  desire  to  make  friends  and  create 
respect  for  the  strufnsling  people  and  the  great 
cause  he  represented.  Few  if  any  of  them  got 
into  print  until  many  years  after  his  decease. 
Franklin  was  from  his  youth  up  a  leader,  a 
lion  in  whatever  circle  he  enteral,  whether  in 
the  printing-house,  the  provincial,  assemblies, 
as  agent  in  England,  or  as  a  courtier  in  France. 
There  was  no  one  too  eminent  in  science  or 
literature,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  not 
to  esteem  his  acquaintance  a  jH-ivilege.  He 
was  an  honorary  member  of  every  important 
scientific  association  in  the  world,  and  in  friendly 
correspondence  with  most  of  those  who  con- 
ferred upon  those  bodies  any  distinction;  and 
all  this  by  force  of  a  personal,  not  to  say 

E lanetaiy,  attraction  that  no  one  brought  within 
is  sphere  could  long  resist 
Pretty  much  all  of  importance  that  we  know 
of  Franklin  we  gather  from  his  private  cor- 
respondence. His  contemporaries  wrote  or  at 
least  printed  very  little  about  him ;  scarcely  one 
of  the  multitude  whose  names  he  embalmed 
in  his  *  Autobiography'  ever  printed  a  line  about 
him.    All  that  we  know  of  die  later  half  of 


his  life  not  covered  by  his  autobiography,  we 
owe  almost  exclusively  to  his  private  and  offi- 
cial correspondence.  Though  reckoning  among 
his  warm  friends  and  correspondents  such  men 
as  David  Hume,  Dr.  Joseph  Priestly,  Dr.  Price, 
Lord  Kames,  Lord  Chatham,  Dr.  Fothergill, 
Peter  Collinson,  Edmund  Burke,  the  bishop  of 
Saint  Asaph  and  his  gifted  daughters,  Voltaire, 
the  habitu^  of  the  Helvetius  salon,  the  Mar- 
quis de  S6gus,  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  his  near 
neighbors  De  Chaumont  and  Le  Veillard  the 
nuure  of  Passy, —  all  that  we  learn  of  his 
achievements,  of  his  conversation,  of  his  dai^ 
life,  from  these  or  many  other  associates  of  only 
less  prominoice  in  the  Old  World,  mifi^t  be 
written  on  a  single  foolscap  sheet.  Nor  are  we 
under  much  greater  obligations  to  his  American 
friends.  It  is  to  his  own  letters  (and  except 
his  'Autobiography,*  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  written  anything  in  any  other  than  the 
epistolary  form;  and  that  was  written  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  his  son  William,  and  most 
of  it  only  began  to  be  published  a  quarter' 
of  a  century  after  his  death),  that  we  must 
turn  to  learn  how  full  of  interest  and  importance 
to  mankind  was  this  last  half-century  of  his  life. 
Beyond  keeping  copies  of  his  correspondence, 
which  his  official  character  made  a  duty  as 
well  as  a  necessity,  he  appears  to  have  taken 
no  precautions  to  insure  the  posthumous  fame  to 
which  his  correspondence  during  that  period 
was  destined  to  contribute  so  muw.  Hence,  all 
the  biographies  —  and  th^  are  numberless  — 
owe  almost  their  entire  interest  and  value  to 
his  own  pen.  All,  so  far  as  they  are  biographies, 
are  autobiographies;  and  for  that  reason  it  may 
be  fairly  satd  that  all  of  them  are  interesting. 

It  is  also  quite  remarkable  that  though 
Franklin's  life  was  a  continuous  warfare,  he  had 
no  personal  enemies.  His  extraordinary  and 
even  intimate  experience  of  every  phase  of  hu- 
man life,  from  the  very  lowest  to  the  very  high- 
est, had  made  him  so  tolerant  that  be  rega  rded 
differences  of  opinions  and  of  habits  much  as 
he  regarded  the  changes  of  the  weather, —  as 
good  or  bad  for  his  purposes,  but  which,  though 
he  might  sometimes  deplore,  he  had  no  right  to 
quarrel  with  or  assume  personal  responsibility 
for.  Hence  he  never  said  or  did  things  per- 
sonally offensive.  The  causes  that  he  repre- 
sented had  enemies,  for  he  was  all  his  life  a 
reformer.  All  men  who  are  good  for  an>-thing 
have  such  enemies.  'I  have,  as  you  observe,' 
wrote  Franklin  to  John  Jay  the  year  that  he 
retired  from  the  French  mission,  "some  enemies 
in  England,  but  they  are  my  enetnies  as  an 
American;  I  have  also  two  or  three  in  America 
who  'are  my  enemies  as  a  minister ;  but  I  thank 
God  there  are  not  in  the  whole  world  any 
who  are  my  enemies  as  a  man;  for  by  His 
grace,  through  a  long  life  I  have  been  enabled 
so  to  conduct  myself  that  there  does  not  exist 
a  human  being  who  can  justly  say,  *Ben  Frank- 
lin has  wronged  me.'  This,  my  friend,  is  in 
old  age  a  comfortaUe  reflectioiL  You,  too,  have 
or  may  have  your  enemies ;  but  let  not  that  ren- 
der you  unhappy.  If  you  make  a  ririit  use  of 
them,  they  wfll  do  you  more  good  than  harm. 
They  point  out  to  us  our  faults  j  they  put  us 
upon  our  guard  and  help  us  to  hve  more  cor- 
rectly.» 

Franklin's  place  in  literature  as  a  writer  has 
not  been  generally  appreciated,  probably  be- 
cause with  him  writing  was  only  a  means,  never 
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an  end,  and  his  ends  always  dwarfed  his  means, 
however  effective.  He  wrote  to  persuade  others, 
never  to  parade  his  literary  ^IL  He  never 
wrote  a  duU  line,  and  was  never  nimious.  The 
longest  production  of  his  pen  was  his  autobiog- 
raphy, written  during  the  closing  >;ears  of  his 
life.  Nearly  all  that  he  wrote  besides  was  in 
the  form  of  letters,  which  would  hardly  average 
three  octavo  pages  in  length.  And  yet  what- 
ever the  subject  he  touched  upon,  he  never 
left  the  impression  of  incorapletene^  or  of  in- 
condusiveness.  Of  him  ^nay  be  said,  perhaps 
with  as  much  propriety  as  of  any  oiher  man, 
that  he  never  said  a  word  too  soon,  nor  a  word 
too  late,  nor  a  word  too  much. 

The  Doric  simplicity  of  his  style;  his  incom- 
parable facility  of  condensing  a  great  principle 
into  an  apoltufue  or  an  anecdote,  many  of  which, 
as  he  applied  them,  have  become  the  folk-lore 
of  all  nations ;  his  habitual  moderation  of  state- 
ment, his  aversion  to  exaggeration,  his  inflexible 
logic,  and  his  perfect  truthfulness, —  made  him 
one  of  the  most  persuasive  men  of  his  time,  and 
his  writings  a  model  which  no  one  can  study 
without  profit.  A  judicious  selection  from 
Franklin's  writings  should  constitute  a  part  of 
the  curricultun  of  every  colle^  and  high  school 
that  aspires  to  cultivate  in  its  pupils  a  pure 
style  and  correct  literary-  taste. 

There  was  one  incident  in  Franklin's  life, 
which  though  more  frequently  referred  to  in 
terms  of  reproach  than  any  other,  will  probably 
count  for  more  in  his  favor  in  the  Great  Assize 
than  any  other  of  his  whole  life.  While  yet  in 
his  teens  he  became  a  father  before  he  was  a 
husband.  He  never  did  what  men  of  the  loft- 
iest moral  pretensions  not  unfrequently  do,-^ 
shirk  as  far  as  possible  any  personal  responsi- 
bility for  his  indiscretion.  On  the  contrary, 
he  took  the  fruit  of  it  to  his  home;  gave  him 
the  best  education  the  schools  of  the  country 
then  afforded.  When  he  went  abroad,  this  son 
accompanied  him,  was  presented  as  his  son 
wherever  he  went,  was  presented  in  all  the  great 
houses  in  which  he  himself  was  received;  he 
entered  him  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  in  due 
time  had  him  admitted  to  the  English  bar; 
made  him  his  private  secretary,  and  at  an  earlv 
age  caused  him  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown 
governor  of  New  Jersey.  The  father  not  only 
did  everything  to  repair  the  wrong  he  had  done 
his  son,  but  at  a  time  when  he  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  fame  and  official  importance,  pub- 
licly proclaimed  it  as  one  of  the  great  errors  of 
his  life.  The  world  has  always  abounded  with 
bastards,  but  with  the  exception  of  crowned 
heads  claiming  to  hold  their  sceptres  by  divine 
right,  and  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  popular 
criticism  or  reproach,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  another  parent  of  his  generation  of  any- 
thing like  corresponding  eminence  with  Frank- 
lin, vibt  had  the  cour^  and  the  magnanimity 
to  expiate  such  a  wrong  to  his  offspring  so 
fully  and  effectively. 

Franlclin  was  not  a  member  of  the  visible 
church,  nor  did  he  ever  become  the  adherent  of 
any  sect.  With  the  Unitarian  creed  Dr.  Frank- 
lin had  more  in  common  than  with  any  other, 
though  he  was  much  too  wise  a  man  to  sup- 
pose that  there  was  but  one  gate  of  admission 
to  the  Holy  City. 

Franldtn  made  a  somewhat  more  definite 
statement  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  President 


Styles  of  Yale  Coll^fe,  who  expressed  a  desire 
to  know  his  opinion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Franklin's  reply  was  written  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  and  in  the  84th  of  his  age: 

''You  desire  to  know  something  of  my  reli- 
gion. It  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  questioned 
upon  it.  But  I  cannot  take  your  curiosity  amiss, 
and  shall  endeavor  in  a  few  words  to  gratify  it. 
Here  is  my  creed.  I  believe  in  one  God,  the 
creator  of  the  universe.  That  He  governs  it  by 
His  providence.  That  He  oug^t  to  be  ymr- 
shipped.  That  the  most  acceptable  service  we 
render  to  Him  is  doing  good  to  His  other  chil- 
dren. That  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal  and 
will  be  treated  with  justice  in  another  life  re- 
spectit^  its  conduct  in  this.  These  I  talce  to  be 
the  fimdamental  points  in  all  sound  religion, 
and  I  r^rd  them  as  you  do  in  whatever  sect 
I  meet  with  them. 

'As  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  my  oiMuion  of 
whom  you  particularly  desire.  I  think  His  sys- 
tem of  morals  and  His  religion,  as  He  left  them 
to  us,  the  best  the  world  ever  saw  or  is  like 
to  see ;  but  I  apprehend  it  has  received  various 
corrupting  changes,  and  I  have,  with  most  of 
the  present  Dissenters  in  En^and.  some  doubts 
as  to  His  divinity ;  thou^  it  is  a  question  I  do 
not  dogmatize  upon,  having  never  studied  it, 
and  think  it  needless  to  busy  myself  with  it 
now,  when  I  expect  soon  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  truth  with  less  trouble.  I  see  no 
harm.  However,  in  its  being  believed,  if  that 
belief  has  the  good  consequence,  as  probably  it 
has,  of  making  His  doctrines  more  respected 
and  more  observed;  especially  as  I  do  not  per- 
ceive that  the  Supreme  takes  it  amiss,  by  dis- 
tinguishing the  unbelievers  in  His  government 
of  the  world  with  any  peculiar  marks  of  His 
displeasure. 

"I  shall  only  add,  respecting  myself,  that, 
having  experienced  the  goodness  of  that  Being 
in  conducting  me  prosperously  throng  a  long 
life,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  continuance  in  the 
next,  though,  without  the  smallest  conceit  of 
meriting  such  goodness.  My  sentiments  on  this 
head  you  will  see  in  the  copy  of  an  old  letter 
enclosed,  which  I  wrote  in  answer  to  one  from 
an  old  religionist  whom  I  had  relieved  in  a 
paralytic  case  by  electricity,  and  who,  being 
afraid  I  ^ould  grow  proud  upon  it,  sent  me 
his  serious  though  rather  impertinent  caution.* 
See  Franklin's  AtrnmioGaAPHY. 

Bibliography. — ^A  list  of  _works  by  or  re- 
lating to  Benjamin  Franklin'  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  for 
January  1906;  Ford,  W.  C,  'List  of  the  Benja- 
min Franklin  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress' (Washington  1905)  ;  Ford,  P.  L„ 
'Franklin  Bibliography:  a  List  of  Books  writ- 
ten by  or  relating  to  Benjamin  Franklin* 
{Brooklyn  1889);  < Autobiography*  (edited  by 
John  Bigelow,  Philadelphia  1868) ;  'Life,  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  written  by  Himself*  (edited 
by  Bigelow,  rev.  ed.,  ib.,  1888) ;  'Complete 
works'  (10  vols.,  edited  by  Bigelow,  New  York 
1887-88);  Mignet,  F.  A.  M..  *Vie  de  Franklin* 
(Paris  1848)  ;  Parton,  J.,  *Life  and  Times  of 
Benjamin  Franklin*  (New  York  1867);  Mc- 
Master,  J.  B.,  'Benjamin  Franklin,  as  a  Man 
of  Letters*  (Boston  1887);  Hale,  E.  E.  and 
E.  E.,  Jr.,  'Franklin  in  France'  (ib.  1887-88)  ; 
Morse,  J.  T.,  'Benjamin  Franklin*  (ib.  1889)  ; 
Ford,  P.  L.  (edited),  'Sayings  of  Poor  Rich- 
ard*  (New  York  1890);  Ford,  P.  'The 
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Many-Sided  Franklin>  (ib.  1899)  ;  Fisher,  S.  G., 
'The  True  Benjamin  Franklin*  (Philadelphia 
1899);  Mare,  P.  E.,  'Benjamin  Franklin* 
(Boston  1900);  Oswald,  S.  C,  'Benjamin 
Franklin.  Printer*  (1918).      j^^^  g^^^^ 

FRANKLIN,  Christiiie  Ladd,  American 
scientist:  b.  Windsor,  Conn.,  1  Dec  1847.  She 
was  graduated  at  Vassar  College  in  1869; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Johns  Hopkins 
1878-82  under  Sylvester  and  others  and  later  at 
Gottingen  and  Berlin.  In  1882  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Fabian  Fntnklin.  Her  theory  of  color- 
vision,  which  she  published  in  189^  attracted 
wide  attention  in  America  and  Europe.  Until 
1909  she  had  charge  of  the  department  of 
physiological  optics  .in  the  Psychological  Re- 
view. In  1901-JD2  she  was  an  associate  editor 
of  Baldwin's  'Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and 
Psychology'  and  lectured  in  logic  and  psy- 
chology at  Johns  Hopkins  during  1904-09,  and 
since  1910  at  Columbia  Univernty.  From  her 
pen  have  come  many  contributions  to  mathe- 
matical, philosoi)hical  and  psychological  jour- 
nals, and  editorials  and  other  articles  to  the 
Nation,  etc.  In  1887  Vassar  College  conferred 
tipon  her  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

FRANKLIN.  Edward  Ctirtis,  American 
chemists  b.  Geary  City,  Kan.,  1  March  1862. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
in  1888,  and  also  studied  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  and  at  Johns  Hopkins.  He  was  assist- 
ant in  chemistry  1888-93,  associate  professor 
1893-99,  and  professor  of  physical  chemistry 
1899-1903  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  In  1903 
he  was  appointed  associate  and  in  1906  profes- 
sor of  or^nic  chemistry  at  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University.  From  1911  to  1913  be  was 
connected  with  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  as  professor  of  chemistry  and  chief  of 
its  department  of  chemistry.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Assay  Commission  in 
1906.  He  is  Fellow  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  has 
published  papers  oa  the  electrolytic  action  of 
ammonia,  and  various  salts  and  solvents. 

FRANKLIN,  Fabian,  American  mathema- 
tician and  editor:  b.  ^er,  Hungary,  18  Jan. 
1853.  After  his  graduation  from  Columbian 
(now  the  George  Washington)  University, 
Washington,  in  1869,  he  engaged  in  civil  engi- 
neering and  surveying.-  In  1877  he  became  a 
Fellow  at  Johns  Ho^ns  University,  and  his 
advance  to  the  associate  and  then  full  profes- 
sorship of  mathematics  quickly  followed.  Dur- 
ing his  connection  with  Johns  Hopkins,  which 
lasted  until  1895,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  mathematical  and  other  journals.  In  1895 
he  became  editor  of  the  Baltimore  News;  and 
on  1  Oct.  1909  associate  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  Among  his  works  are 
'People  and  Problems^  (1908);  'Cost  of  Liv- 
ing* (1915),  and  contributions  to  mathematical 
publications  and  The  Nation. 

FRANKLIN,  Sir  John.  English  navigator: 
b.  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire,  16  April  1786 ;  d. 
Lancaster  Sound,  11  June  1847.  When  only  a 
boy  he  went  to  sea,  and  later  entered  the  Eng- 
lish navy.  In  1806  he  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  in  1814  at  that  of  New  Orleans, 
and  in  1819  was  appointed  to  head  an  over- 
land expedition  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.    After  suffering  many  hardships  and 


being  frequently  on  the  verge  of  death  from 
hunger  and  fatigue,  he  reached  home  in  1^2. 
In  the  following  year  he  married  a  Miss  Pur- 
den  (died  1825),  the  daughter  of  an  architect, 
and  the  author  of  several  poetical  effusions. 
In  1825  he  submitted  to  Lord  Bathurst  a  plan 
"for  an  expedition  overland  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  River,  and  thence  by  sea  to  the 
northwest  extremity  of  America,  with  the  com- 
bined object  also  of  surv^ing  the  coast  be- 
tween the  Mackenzie  and  (Coppermine  rivers.* 
This  proposition  was  -  accepted,  and  six  days 
after  he  left  Liverpool,  in  the  same  year,  his 
wife  died.  In  1827  Captain  Franklin  arrived 
at  Ijyerpool,  where  he  married  as  his  second 
wife.  Miss  Griffen.  In  1829  the  honor  of 
knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  com- 
manded the  Rainbow  frigate  in  tiie  Mediter- 
ranean 1830-33;  and  was  lieutenant-governor 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  1837-43.  In  1845  Sir 
John  set  out  on  a  third  expedition  with  two 
ships,  called  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  and  his 
ships  were  last  seen  by  a  Scottish  whaler  on 
26th  July  of  that  year.  He  spent  his  first 
winter  in  a  cove  between  Cape  Riley  and 
Beechey  Island.  ^  After  that  period  many  ex- 
peditions were  dispatched,  both  from  England 
and  America,  in  search  of  Sir  John,  of  whom 
there  were  no  tidings,  and  not  till  1854  did  the 
intelligence  reach  England  that  the  navigator 
and  his  companions  had,  in  all  probability, 
perished  in  the  winter  of  1850-51.  This  in- 
telligence, however,  wanted  confirmation,  and 
Lady  Franklin,  who  deserves  all  praise  for  the 
intelligent  persistency  of  her  efforts,  resolved 
to  have  fht  mystery  cleared  up.  Accordingly 
a  last  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  the  news 
was,  in  1859,  at  length  confirmed  by  the  re- 
turn of  Captain  Mc(3intock,  in  the  yacht  Fox, 
after  a  persevering  search  for  the  lost  adven- 
turers. This  officer  brought  with  him  indis- 
putable proofs  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  and 
the  loss  of  his  crew.  Several  articles  belonging 
to  the  unfortunate  explorers  were  found  at 
Ross  Cairn  and  Point  Victory.  At  the  latter 
place  a  record  was  discoverec^  wherein  it  was 
stated  that  Sir  John  Franklin  had  died  11 
June  1847.  Other  traces  were  found  on  the 
west  coast  of  King  William's  Island,  as  the 
various  survivors  of  the  expedition  had  strayed 
from  each  other,  perhaps  in  search  of  food, 
or  the  means  of  escaping  from  their  dreary 
and  desolate  situations.  C  F.  Hall,  the  emi- 
nent Arctic  explorer,  returned  in  September 
I860  from  a  five-years'  search  for  the  remains 
of  Sir  John  Franldin's  companions,  and  brought 
hack  about  150  relics  of  the  expedition,  pur- 
chased from  the  natives  of  King  William's' 
Land.  It  remained,  however,  for  Lieutenant 
Schwatka  to  find  the  bodies  of  the  Franklin 
party  in  his  expedition  of  1879-80.  Franklin 
was  the  auAor  of  'Narrative  of  a  Journey  to 
the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  in  the  Years 
1819-22'  (1823)  ;  'Narrative  of  a  Second  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  in 
1825-27>  (1828).  Consult  McCIintock,  'Nar- 
rative of  the  Fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin* 
(1860) ;  Osborn,  'Career,  Last  Voyage  and 
Fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin*  (I860):  Beesly, 
'Sir  John  Franklin'  (1881);  Markham,  'Life 
of  Sir  John  FranWin  and  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage* (1891);  Traill,  'Life  of  Sir  John 
Franklin*  (1896). 
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FRANKLIN,  William,  American  colonial 
governor:  b.  Philadelphia,  1729  or  1730;  d.  Eng- 
land, 17  Nov.  1813.  He  was  a  natural  son  of 
Benjamio  Fnuiklin  (q.v.).  in  whose  household 
he  was  broufl^t  up.  He  served  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania forces  on  the  Canada  frontier  ob- 
tained a  captain's  commission  before  1750,  in 
1754-56  was  comptroller  of  the  geneial  post- 
office  during  part  of  his  father's  administration 
as  Postmaster-General,  and  during  a  portion 
of  that  time  cleric  of  the  provincial  assembly. 
In  1757  be  went  to  England  with  his  father, 
studied  law  in  London  and  was  admitted  to  the 
English  bar  in  1758.     In  1762  he  was  w- 

E»nted  sovernor  of  New  Jersey.  During  the 
evolution  he  was  a  Loyalist,  and  kept  under 
guard  by  the  patriots  Irom  January  1776.  In 
June  1776  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  Colonial 
Assembly,  then  abrt^ated,  for  which  he  was 
kept  prisoner  in  Connecticut  till  1778,  when 
he  was  exchan^d,  and  later  went  to  E^^land. 
It  was  for  this  son  of  his  that  Betqamin 
Franklin  wrote  his  autobioffraphy.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  stand  against  the  Revolution,  an 
estrangement  arose  between  father  and  son, 
which,  however,  disappeared  before  the  latter's 
death.  Consult  Bigelow,  J.,  ed.,  <The  Life  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  etc*  (3  vols.,  Philadel- 
phia 1879);  Bruce,  W.  C,  *  Benjamin  Franklin, 
etc>  (New  York  1917);  Fischer.  K.  J.,  'New 
Jerse^r  as  a  Royal  Province,  1738-76'  (in  Co- 
luinbia  University.  'Studies  in  History,  Eco- 
nomics and  Public  Law,>  Vol.  XLI,  New  York 
1911);  Hart,  C  H..  'Who  was  the  Mother  of 
Fraiuclin's  Son'  (in  Pennsylvania  Magazine 
of  History  and  Biography,  Vol.  XXXV,  p.  308, 
Philadelphia  1911);  Ford,  P.  L.,  'Who  Was 
the  Mother  of  Franklin's  Son'  (Brooklyn 
1889)  ;  Franklin,  W..  'Letters  from  W.  Frank- 
lin to  W.  Strahan'  (Philadelphia  1911):  Lee. 
F.  B..  'New  Jersey  as  a  Coloiw  and  a  State' 
(4  vols...  New  York  1902);  'Minutes  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  and  the  Council  of  Safety 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey'  (Trenton  \W9)  ; 
Parton,  J.,  'Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin 
Frankim'  (2  vols..  New  York  1865)  ;  Ricord, 
F.  W..  ed..  'Archives  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey'  (Series  I.  Vols.  IX,  X.  XVII,  XVITI. 
XXV~XXIX;  Series  IX.  Vols.  I-V;  Trenton 
1885-1917) ;  Sabine,  L,  'Biographical  Sketches 
of  Loralists  of  the  American  Revolution'  (2 
vols.,  Boston  1864)  ;  Whitehead,  W.  A.,  'Con- 
tributions to  the  Earlv  History  of  Perth-  Am- 
boy.  etc.>  (New  York  1856). 

FRANKLIN.  WmUm  Bnel.  American 

military  officer:  b.  York,  Pa.,  27  Feb.  1823;  d. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  8  March  1903.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
in  1843  at  the  head  of  his  class,  one  of  his 
classmates  being  U.  S.  Grant.  In  the  Mexican 
War  he  served  on  the  staff  of  General  "Taylor 
as  a  topographical  enpnecr,  and  carried  Tay- 
lor's orders  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  After 
the  Mexican  War  he  served  in  die  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  army  and  gradually  reached  the 
rank  of  colonel.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Cj«I 
War  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a 
brigade  in  Heintzelman's  division.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Peninsular  campaign  and  was 
promoted  major-general  of  volunteers  In  1862. 
Subsequently  he  served  under  Mc(ndlan  in 
Maryland  and  under  Bumside  at  Fredericks- 


burg  (q.v.)  where  be  convnanded  the  left  wing, 
was  adversely  criticized  for  his  part  in  this  bat- 
tle and  resigned  his  conmiand.  However,  he  re- 
turned to  the  army  in  July  1863  and  was  assigned 
to  the  department  of  the  Gulf  under  Banks.  A 
severe  wound  received  in  the  battle  of  Sabine 
Cross  Roads,  8  April  1864,  incapacitated  him  for 
almost  a  year.  In  July  1864  he  was  captured  by 
the  Confederates,  but  escaped  the  same  night. 
In  March  1865  he  was  brevetted  major-general 
in  the  regular  army,  but  resigned  a  year  later 
to  engage  in  manufacturing,  becoming  vice- 

? resident  of  Colt's  Automatic  Firearms  Manu- 
BCtttring  Cxmwany.  He  rq>re8ented  Connecti- 
cut as  State  Coiwntssioner  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  (1876),  was  adjutant-general  of  his 
State  1877-78,  and  for  many  years  president  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  National  Hmne 
for  Disabled  Solmers.  He  was  appointed 
United  States  Commissioner-General  to  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  1899  and  was  made  a  grand 
of&cer  oi  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  various 
reports  covering  his  commands  and  operations 
during  the  Civil  War  may  be  found  in  United 
States  War  Department.  'War  of  the  Rebellion. 
Official  Records'  (Scries  I,  11  and  III,  Wash- 
ington). Consult  Franklin,  W.  B.,  'A  Reply 
to  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Con- 
gress on  the  Conduct  of  the  War'  (New  York 
1863);  Greene,  J.  L..  'General  W.  B.  Franklin 
and  the  Operations  of  the  Left  Wing  at  the 
Battle  of  Fredericksburg'  (HartforJ  1900) ; 
Johnson,  R.  U.,  and  Buel,  C  C,  editors,  'Battles 
and  Leaders  of  the  Gvil  War*  (4  vols»  New 
Yoric  1884-88). 

FRANKLIN,  William  Snddards.  Amer- 
ican educator,  physicist  and  electrical  engineer: 
b.  Geaiy  City.  Kan,  27  Oct.  1863.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Kansas  in 
1887,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  assist- 
ant professor  of  physics  there.  After  studying 
at  Harvard  and  Cornell  and  the  University  of 
Berlin,  Germany,  he  was  appointed  in  1892  to 
the  chair  of  physics  and  electrical  engineering 
in  Iowa  State  College,  remaining  there  till  189/, 
when  he  received  his  appointment  to  the  same 
chair  in  Lehi^  University.  He  is  author  and 
joint  author  of  about  80  scientific  papers  and 
of  22  books  mi  mathematics,  physics  and  elec- 
tric engineering.  In  1912  he  published  a 
volume  of  essays  entitled  'Bill's  School  and 
Mine.' 

FRANKLIN,  a  title  bestowed  upon  the 
English  landholders  previous  to  the  Norman 
conquest,  who  held  their  lands  of  the  Crown 
free  from  any  feudal  servitude.  In  later  years 
they  lost  their  power  and  dignity,  which  was 
usurped  by  the  Normans  and  became  simply 
wealthy  yeomen. 

FRANKLIN,  Canada,  former  district,  and 
since  1905  merged  into  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories. It  was  formed  in  1895,  and  comprised 
several  islands  to  the  north  of  the  main  land 
mass.  Tlie  principal  islands  are  Banks,  Prince 
Albert,  King  William,  Baffin  Land,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Melville,  North  Devon  aod  Bathurst. 
The  area  is  about  500,000  square  miles.  Being 
mostly  within  the  Arctic  circle  it  is  nearly  des- 
titute of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  A  few 
Eskimos  dwell  on  Baffin  Land. 

FRANKLIN,  Ind.,  city,  oounty-seat  of 
Johnson  County;  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
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Louisville  Division,  about  75  nii!es  east  of  Terre 
Haute,  and  20  miles  south  of  Indianapolis.  It 
is  in  an  agricultural  section  and  its  chief  manu- 
factures are  agricultural  implements,  flour  and 
lumber.  The  value  of  taxable  property  is  given 
as  $^000,000;  industries,  besides  those  men- 
tioned canning  and  lif^t  and  power ;  resources 
of  the  (our  banks  approximately  $1,721,000l  It 
is  the  seat  of  Franklin  College,  founded  in 
1834  by  the  Baptist  Church,  and  has  also  one 
hig^  and  two  graded  schools.   Pop.  4,502. 

FRANKLIN,  Ky.,  city,  county-seat  of 
Simpson  County ;  on  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad;  about  145  miles  southwest  of 
Lexington,  and  five  miles  from  the  boundary 
line  between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The 
manufactures  are  woolen  goods,' flour,  bricks 
and  lumber.  The  trade  is  in  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
manufactures  of  the  town.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Southern  Kentudey  Sanatorium  aoid  the  Frank- 
lin Female  College.  Pop.  3,063. 

FRANKLIN,  La.,  a  town  and  parish-seat 
of  Saint  Mary  Parish,  101  miles  b^  rail  south- 
west of  New  Orleans  and  30  miles  west  of 
Morgan  City,  on  Teche  Bayou,  and  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  the  centre  of 
a  very  fertile  district,  and  as  the  bayou  is 
navigable  for  steamers,  the  town  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  cotton,  sugar,  fruits,  etc. 
There  arc  also  several  saw-mills  and  sugar 
refineries  located  in  the  town.   Pop.  3,857. 

FRANKLIN,  Mass.,  town  in  Norfolk 
County,  28  miles  southwest  of  Boston,  on  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and.  Hartford  Railroad. 
Tlie  town  also  includes  the  village  of  Union- 
vine.  Dean  Academy,  an  endowed  co-educa- 
tional school,  is  located  here,  and  the  town  also 
has  an  almshouse,  a  public  library  and  six 
churches.  There  are  manufactories  of  pianos, 
straw,  woolen,  felt  and  cotton  goods,  printing 
presses,  etc.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  Wren- 
tham,  hut  in  1778  was  separated  and  incor- 
porated as  a  separate  township.  The  affairs  of 
the  community  are  administered  by  town  meet- 
ings.  Pop.  6,440. 

FRANKLIN,  N.  H..  a  city  in  Mernmac 
County,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Pemi- 
gewasset  and  Winnepesauke  rivers,  which  here 
unite  to  form  the  Merrimac,  and  on  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad,  95  miles  northwest  of 
Boston.  Owing  to  the  abundant  water  power, 
numerous  mills  have  located  here,  among  which 
are  paper  and  pulp  mills,  machine  shops,  wood- 
working shops,  hosiery  and  knitting  machine 
mills,  woolen  mills  and  one  of  the  largest  needle 
factories  in  the  world.  It  is  famous  as  the 
birthplace  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  on  the  farm 
once  owned  by  him  now  stands  the  New 
Hampshire  Orphans'  Home.  The  city  owns  and 
(grates  its  waterworks.  It  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1828  and  as  a  city  in  1895.  A 
mayor  and  council  administer  puMic  affairs. 
Pop.  6,13Z 

FRANKLINt^  Ohio,  village  in  Warren 
County,  on  the  Cincinnati  Northern  Railroad; 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and_  Saint  Louis; 
Ohio  Electric ;  the  Big  Miami  River,  and  the 
Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  40  miles  northeast  of 
Cincinnati.  There  are  several  rhurchts,  schools, 
paper  mills,  wood  pulp  mills  and  large  tobacco 


warehouses.  It  was  founded  by  Gen.  William 
Schenck  in  1796.   Pop.  2,659. 

FRANKLIN,  Pa.,  a  city  and  county-seat 
of  Venango  County,  123  mites  north  of  Pitts- 
burgh on  the  Alleghany  River,  at  the  mouth  of 
French  Creek,  and  on  the  Erie,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  New  York  Central  and  the  Franklin 
and  Clarion  railroads.  The  chief  business  is  in 
oil,  as  the  city  is  in  the  heart  of  a  great  oil 
region.  There  are  large  oil  refineries,  oilwell 
supplies  and  railway  equipment  shops  and 
nuinufactures  of  asbestos  goods,  air  compress- 
ors, boring  machines  and  drills,  carbon  papers 
and  office  blanks  and  books,  etc.  The  United 
States  census  of  manufacturers  for  1914  showed 
within  the  dty  limits  45  industrial  establish- 
ments of  factory  grade,  employing  2,002  per- 
sons; 1,479  being  wage-ea  me  rs  receiving  an- 
nually a  total  of  ^55,000  in  wages.  The  capital 
invested  aggregated  $13,516,000,  and  the  year's 
output  was  valued  at  $10,608,000:  of  this,  K- 
999,000  was  the  value  added  by  manufacture. 
The  city  has  beautiful  parks  and  a  public 
library,  four  banks,  one  bi^  school,  one  union 
and  five  ward  schools,  one  Catholic  school ;  a 
State  armory,  city  hall,  courthouse,  etc;  the 
streets  are  provided  with  sewers  and  paved  with 
brick.  Franklin  was  first  settled  in  1753,  and 
was  incorporated  in  1795.  The  government  is 
of  the  commission  form,  the  mayor  and  com- 
missioners being  elected  annually.  The  value  of 
the  taxable  property  is  given  as  $5,650,000  at 
about  60  per  cent  assessment.  Pop.  10,250. 

FRANKLIN,  Tenn^town  and  county-seat 
of  Williamson  County,  3)  miles  south  of  Nash- 
ville, on  the  Harpeth  River,  and  on  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  and  Middle  Tennessee  rail- 
roads. The  Tennessee  Female  College,  which 
was  established  in  1856,  and  the  Battleground 
Academy  are  located  here,  and  there  are  also 
several  public  schools  and  a  Masonic  Temple. 
It  has  flour  mills,  a  furniture  factory  and  a 
planing  mill,  several  steam  cotton  gins  and 
carriage  manufactories.  It  was  the  scene  of 
two  battles  during  the  Civil  War,  the  first  on 
10  April  1863,  between  the  Federal  forces  under 
General  Granger  and  the  Confederate  forces 
under  General  Van  Dorn,  the  latter  being  de- 
feated; the  second  on  30  Nov.  1864,  between  the 
forces  of  General  Hood  and  those  of  General 
Schofield,  and  which  is  famous  as  the  Battle  of 
Fratiklin  (q.v.).   Pop.  2,924. 

FRANKLIN,  Battle  of.  On  12  Nov.  1864 
General  Sherman  turned  back  from  his  pursuit 
of  Hood  to  begin  his  march  from  Atlanta  to  the 
sea,  leaving  General  Thomas  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive in  Tennessee  or  to  take  the  offensive  in 
Alabama.  Hood  was  at  Florence  and_  Tuscum- 
bia,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  threatening  Nash- 
ville, with  -an  army  of  44,000  men.  Thomas' 
command,  much  smaller,  was  widely  distributed 
from  Chattanooga  to  Nashville.  General  Scho- 
field was  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  80  miles  south  of 
Nashville.  With  the  Fourth  corns  under  Gen- 
eral Stanle>',  a  part  of  the  23d  corps,  under 
General  Cox,  and  a  division  of  cavalry,  Thomas 
instructed  Schofield  to  delay  Hood,  should  he 
advance,  until  the  army  could  be  concentrated 
and  Nashville  reinforced.  On  the  21st  Hood 
moved  on  Schofield's  right.  Schofield  withdrew 
from  Pulaski  on  the  22d,  reached  Columbia  on 
the  24th,  and  remained  there  until  the  27th, 
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when  Hood  forced  liun  to  withdraw  to  the 

north  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  28th  Scho- 
field  learned  that  Forrest's  Confederate  cavaliy 
threatened  his  Hue  of  withdrawal  througn 
Spring  Hill,  II  miles  in  his  rear,  and  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th  all  his  trains  and  three 
divisions  of  infantry  were  put  in  motion  for 
Spring  Hill.  Stanley  led,  and  arrived  at  Spring 
Hill  just  as  Forrest  reached  it.  Stanley  checked 
Forrest  and  took  defensive  positions.  Hood  fol- 
lowed Forrest,  and  during  the  night  Schofield's 
entire  army  passed  ihrou^  Spring  Hill,  in  si^t 
of  Hood's  bivouac  fires,  for  Franklin,  12  miles 
distant,  which  the  advance  reached  before  day- 
light of  the  30th.  Being  unable  at  once  to  cross 
to  the  north  bank  of  the  Harpeth  River.  Scho- 
field,  who  was  closely  followed  by  Hood,  had  to 
fight  to  save  his  trains,  with  a  river  at  his  back. 
He  threw  up  a  line  of  entrenchments,  and  a 
division  of  the  Fourth  corps  imder  Stanley 
crossed  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  all 
those  remaininK  in  the  works  south  of  it  being 
under  command  of  General  Cox.  By  noon  the 
trains  were  in, '  and  most  of  them  crossed  to 
the  north  bank.  Not  anticipating  a  general 
attack,  Schofield  gave  orders  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  at  sunset.  He  was  mistaken  as  to 
the  intention  of  Hood,  who  had  closely  fol- 
lowed his  rear  with  Forrest's  cavalry,  and  when 
Wagner's  divisioti.  acting  as  Schofield's  rear- 
guard, had  halted  and  thrown  up  barricades 
about  280  yards  beyond  the  main  line.  Hood 
rapidly  advanced  his  infantry  and  ordered  a 
desperate  assault  to  drive  the  Union  forces 
into  the  river.  Two  of  Wagner's"  brigades 
were  on  either  side  of  the  Columbia  road;  Op- 
dycke's  brigade  had  come  into  the  main  line  and 
was  maissea  200  yards  in  rear  of  the  entrench- 
ments. Wagner's  orders  were  *to  develop  the 
enemy,  but  not  to  attempt  to  fight  if  threatened 
bjr  too  strong  a  force.*  Hood  formed  his  lines . 
with  celerity  on  either  side  of  the  Columbia 
pike,  Oeburne's  and  Brown's  divisions  of 
Cheatham's  corps  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  road  respectively,  in  two  lines  of  battle. 
W^en  within  400  yards  of  Wagner's  line,  at 
3.30  P.M.,  the  charge  was  ordered  and,  with  a 
wild  shout,  they  rushed  forward.  Wagner  was 
enveloped  on  both  flanks  and  fiercely  attacked  iti 
front,  the  Confederates  rushed  over  his  barri- 
cades and  his  men  gave  way  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order, closely  pursued  by  the  exultant  enemy. 
When  within  100  yards  of  the  main  line  the 
Union  artillery  and  infantry  opened  fire.  Cle- 
burne, who  was  leading  his  division,  was  shot 
dead,  great  gaps  were  made  in  the  ranks,  but 
the  fine  pressed  on.  carried  the  centre  of  the 
23d  corps'  line  for  the  length  of  a  brigade, 
went  over  the  works,  captured  two  batteries  and 
many  prisoners,  reached  an  inner  line  of  en- 
trenchments, 68  yards  in  rear  of  the  main  line, 
and  here  they  were  checked.  Colonel  Opdycke, 
who  had  massed  his  brigade  in  rear,  when  he 
saw  Wagner's  men  falling  back  in  disorder,  and 
that  the  works,  in  front  had  been  captured, 
ordered  his  men  forward.  Deploying  as  they 
advanced,  th^  rushed  upon  the  Confederates^ 
and  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounter  took 
place,  resulting  in  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  to 
the  outer  line  of  works,  the  capture  by  Opdycke 
of  nearly  400  prisoners  and  nine  ballle-flags, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  captured  batteries, 
rieneral  Thomas  says  Opd^cke's  prompt  action 
"saved  the  day.^   Meanwhile  the  battle  had  ex- 


tended to  the  right  and  left,  involving  all  of 
the  23d  corps  and  the  left  brigade  of  KjmbaH's 
division.  The  Confederates  reached  the  works 
in  many  places,  but  were  unable  to  carry  them. 
On  both  sides  the  fighting  was  most  gallant. 
At  midnight  the  Union  army  crossed  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  and  marched  to 
Nashville. 

The  Union  army  engaged  at  Franklin,  not 
including  cavalry,  numbered  about  23,000  men, 
of  whom  189  were  killed,  1,033  wounded  and 
1,104  missing.  Of  this  loss  1,241  were  in  Wag- 
ner's division.  The  Confederates  engaged  num- 
bered about  22,000.  There  are  no  complete  of- 
ficial reports  of  Hood's  losses;  as  far  as  figures 
are  available  it  appears  that  the  Confederates 
lost  534  in  killed,  1,744  wounded  and  417  in  miss- 
ing ;  but  Schofield  reports  that  1,750  were  buried 
on  the  field,  3.800  were  disabled  and  placed  in 
hospitals  and  702  captured,  an  aggregate  of 
6,252,  to  which  must  be  added  the  slightly 
wounded,  probably  2,000.  A  controversy  arose 
regarding  the  responsibili^  for  the  heavy  losses 
of  the  Union  forces  which  was  followed  hy  an 
investigation,  resulting  in  the  censure  of  Gen- 
eral Wagner's  actions  and  in  his  removal  from 
his  command  at  his  own  request.  On  the 
Confederate  side  General  Hood  was  blamed  by 
many  for  his  severe  losses,  and,  although  his 
superiors  held  hini  blameless,  he  too  was  re- 
lieved at  his  own  request.  Franklin,  Tenn.,  was 
also  the  scene  of  various  other  actions,  engage- 
ments and  skirmishes  fought  on  9,  12,  26,  27 
Dec  1862;  1  Feb.;  4,  31  March;  9,  10  April;  4 
June  1863;  17  Dec.  1864.  Consult  Cox,  j. 
*  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War:  The  March  to 
the  Sea,  Franklin  and  Nashville^  (New  York 
1882) ;  id.,  'The  Battle  of  Franklin.  Tenn.' 
]New  York  1897)  ;  Hood,  J.  B.,  'Advance  and 
Retreat,  ett>  (New  Orleans  1880) ;  Johnson, 
R.  U..  and  Buel,  C.  C,  editors,  ^Battles  and 
Leaders  of  the  Civil  War*  (4  vols..  New  York 
1884-88);  Johnston,  J.  E.,  'Narrative  of  Mili- 
tary Operations,  etc*  (New  York  1874) ; 
Shellenberger,  j.  K..  'The  BatUe  of  Franklm, 
Tena,  etc'  (Cleveland  1916) ;  Speed,  T.,  'From 
Columbia  to  Franklin*  (in  Southern  Bivouac, 
Vol.  ni,  No.  9,  p.  399,  Louisville  1885) ;  United 
States  War  Department,  'War  of  the  Rebellion. 
Official  Records'  (Series  I,  Vol.  XLV,  pt  1: 
Series  III,  Vol  V;  Atlas;  Washington  1891- 
95) ;  VanHom*.  T.  B.,  'History  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland>  (2  vols.,  Cindtmati  1875) ; 
id.,  'Life  of  General  G.  H.  Thomas>  (New 
York  1882). 

£.  A.  (Zarman. 

FRANKLIN,  State  of,  now  Tennessee 
(q.v.).  Twelve  years  after  the  Watauga  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  (1772),  and  when  four 
counties  west  of  the  present  North  Carolina 
had  been  organized,  with  some  10,000  people, 
that  State  on  request  of  Congress  ceded  the 
district  to  the  United  States,  giving  it  two 
years  to  accept.  The  inhabitants,  already  ag- 
grieved at  having  no  Supreme  Court  or  militia 
protection,  and  beltu  lett  to  fight  the  Indians 
and  keep  public  order  without  help,  and  now, 
feeling  abandoned  to  at  least  two  years'  an- 
archy, decided  to  revoltj  set  up  a  State,  and 
ask  Congress  for  admission.  On  23  Aug.  1784 
deputies  from  three  counties  met  at  Joncshoro, 
resolved  on  measures  and  issued  an  address  to 
the  people.   Each  county  chose  five  rcpresenta- 
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tives  which  met  in  coavention  at  Jonesboro  in 
November,  but  were  unable  to  agree,  and  ad- 
journed to  14  December.  Meaottme  die 
alarmed  North  Carolina  legislature  establbhed  a 
Supreme  Court  and  proper  officers,  and  formed 
the  Watauga  militia  into  a  brigade,  commanded 
by  the  leader  of  the  revolt,  JtAn  Sevier.  He 
advised  the  convention  to  accept  this  redress  of 
their  grievances;  they  refused  and  made  him 
president  of  their  meeting,  drew  up  a  constitu- 
tion to  be  ratified  by  another  cotivention  the 
following  November,  and  named  the  new  State 
perhaps  at  first  Franldand;  if  so,  they  soon 
changed  it  to  Franklin,  after  the_  philosopher. 
A  governor — Sevier  —  and  a  le^siature  were 
elected;  courts  established,  sheriffs  and  jus- 
tices appointed,  etc.  For  the  next  three  years 
there  were  two  conflicting  governments,  each 
levying  taxes,  disallowing  each  other's  official 
acts  and  making  war  on  each  other.  The 
North  Carolina  militia  invaded  the  Franklin 
courdiouse  at  Jonesboro,  seized  die  papers 
and  turned  the  ^udge  and  counsel  outdoors;  a 
Franklin  mob  did  the  same  sennce  to  a  North 
Carolina  court ;  the  North  Carolina  commander 
took  the  papers  by  force  from  Sevier's  house, 
and  Sevier  gathered  a  force  and  recaptured 
them  from  his  opponent's  house.  At  last,  in 
1788,  the  North  Carolina  part^  prevailed  and 
pot  an  end  to  Franklin;  Sevier  was  carried 
off  to  Moivanton,  N.  C.,  put  into  jail  and 
later  tried  for  hig^  treason.  While  his  trial 
was  going  on  about  a  dozen  of  his  followers 
entered  tne  courtroom.  Remaining  unrecog- 
nized they  succeeded  in  attracting  Sevier's  at- 
tention aiid,  while  one  of  them  interrupted  the 
proceedings  by  addressing  the  presiding  judge, 
Sevier  made  good  his  escape.  Finally  the  North 
Carolina  lec^stature  sensibly  passed  an  act  of 
obHvion  ana  made  Sevier  a  senator,  and  in  1790 
the  lands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
From  1790-96  they  were  known  as  the  Terri- 
tory South  of  the  Ohio.  In  1796  th^  became 
the  State  of  Tennessee  with  John  Sevier  as  the 
first  governor.  (See  United  States  — West- 
ward Movement).  Consult  Fitch,  W.  E.,  *Thc 
Origin,  Rise  and  Downfall  of  the  State  of 
Franklin,  etc.*  (in  Order  of  the  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America,  New  York  Society,  Pub- 
lication No.  2S,  New  Yoric  1910);  (^hnore, 
J.  R.,  'The  Rear-Guard  of  the  Revolution* 
(New  York  1886)  ;  id.,  *John  Sevier  as  a  Com- 
monwealth-Builder* (New  York  1887)  ;  Turner, 
F.  M.,  *Life  of  General  John  Sevier>  (New 
York  1910). 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE,  a  non-sectarian 
institution  founded  in  1834  at  Franklin.  Ind., 
by  the  Baptist  Church.  *  Its  faculty  numbers  18; 
the  average  annual  attendance  of  students  is 
260.  The  tuition  fees  are  $175;  living  expenses 
$225;  productive  funds  $333,000;  income,  includ- 
ing tuition  and  incidental  charges,  $53,100.  The 
library  contains  over  30,000  volumes;  the  col- 
lege colors  are  gold  and  blue.  The  number  of 
graduates  since  organization  is  748. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE.  The.  of  the 

State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  institution  founded  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1S24  for  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
ed^  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  work  of  the 
society  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures  and 
reports,  exhibitions,  class  instruction,  a  journal 
and  a  reference  library.    At  first  the  lectures 


gave  systematic  courses  of  instrucdon,  but  are 
now  limited  to  a  presentation  of  the  latest  dis- 
coveries in  the  arts  and  sdences.  The  lectures 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  —  popular  lec- 
tures and  strictly  technical  discussions  confined 
to  the  special  divisions  of  the  institute.  A 
committee  was  formed  in  1834  to  report  on  new 
inventions  and  discoveries;  it  consists  of  60 
members,  and  its  work  has  greatly  enhanced 
the  standing  of  the  institute.  The  found- 
ing of  a  journal  in  1826,  by  opening  the  way 
to  the  establishment  of  exchange  relations 
with  other  societies,  proved  an  invaluable  help 
in  promoting  its  growth.   It  is  issued  monthly, 

E'ves  a  record  of  the  institute's  work  and  pub- 
ihes  articles  on  the  advance  of  science,  _  The 
institute  maintains  a  library  of  scientific  litera* 
ture,  in  some  branches  unique,  and  embracing 
the  publications  of  the  principal  scientific  and 
technical  societies  of  the  world,  and  the  lead- 
ing periodicals  devoted  to  science  and  the  arts. 
At  the  present  time  the  collection  consists  of 
about  68,492  volumes  and  29,716  pamphlets. 
Several  of  the  foreign  governments  have  de- 
posited with  the  library  complete  sets  of  their 
patent-office  publications.  It  contains  records 
of  the  patent  office  of  Great  Britain  since  1617, 
of  France  since  1791,  of  Switzerland  since  188fiL 
of  the  United  States  since  1790.  Abstracts  of 
the  patents  granted  by  Germany,  Russia,  Hon- 
piary  and  Austria  can  also  be  consulted.  The 
institute  has  held  29  exhibitions  of  American 
manufactures,  the  most  notable  being  that  of 
1884,  which  was  the  first  exhibition  in  America 
devoted  .exclusively  to  the  electrical  am. 
Medals  and  premiums  are  awarded  for  notable 
inventions.  It  maintains  a  school  of  architec- 
tural and  mechanical  drawing  and  night  schools 
of  machine  designs  and  naval  architecture. 
Any  one  interested  in  the  purposes  and  objects 
of  the  institute  and  expressing  a  willingness  to 
further  the  same  may  become  a  member  when 
proposed  by  a  member  in  good  standing^  and 
elected  by  the  board  of  managers.  The  insti- 
tute fills  the  need  felt  by  inventors  and  discov- 
erers of  some  competent,  trtistworthy  and  im- 
partial body,  to  whom  they  may  safely  appeal 
for  advice,  and  on  whose  judgment  they  may 
confidently  rely  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  useful- 
ness of  their  inventions  and  discoveries.  Con- 
sult WahL  W.  H.,  *  Franklin  Institute:  A 
Sketch  of  Its  Organization  and  History'  (Phila- 
delphia 1895). 

•  FRANKLIN  AND  MARSHALL  COL- 
LBGB,  located  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  formed 
in  1852  by  the  consolidation  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege, founded  at  Lancaster  in  1787,  and  Marshall 
College,  founded  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  in  1836. 
Franklin  College  was  organized  with  a  view  to 
meet  the  needs  of  higher  education  in  the  inter- 
ior of  the  State,  especially  among  the  Giermans. 
who  formed  so  large  a  piirt  of  the  population. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  after  whom  the  college 
was  named,  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  welfare, 
contributed  liberally  to  its  endowment  and  in 
his  old  age  made  the  journey  from  Philadelphia 
to  Lancaster  to  be  present  at  its  formal  opening. 
Although  the  college  had  in  its  faculty  men  like 
Henry  E.  Muhlenberg,  the  distinguished  bota- 
nist, and  Frederick  V.  Mclsheimer,  the  entomol- 
ogist, and  on  its  board  of  trustees  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  the  Commonwealth,  its 
work  was  that  of  a  first  class  high  school. 
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Marshall  College  was  founded  by  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States,  when  its 
theological  seminary  was  removed  from  New 
York  to  Mercersburg,  to  meet  the  educational 
requirements  of  her  own  communion,  and  with 
limited  resources  accomplished  a  wonderful 
work.  Among  the  eminent  men  in  its_  faculty 
were  its  first  presidents,  Drs.  Frederick  Au- 
gustus Rauch  and  John  Williamson  Nevin,"  and 
later  on  Dr.  Philip  Schafi,  all  of  whom  took 
high  ratik  as  philosophers  and  theolodans.  The 
college  had  a  briUiant  career,  bm  declined  for 
lack  of  endowment  and  pecuniary  resources. 

When  the  two  colleges  were  united,  James 
Buchanan  became  president  of  the  new  board 
of  trustees,  and  the  institution  entered  upon  a 
prosperous  career,  although  it  had  to  make  its 
way  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles  and  limita- 
tions. Its  growth  was  checked  by  the  Civil 
War,  from  the-  effects  of  wluch  it  but  slowly 
recovered.  During  the  last  IS  or  20  years, 
however,  its  growth  has  been  rapid,  and  it  now 
compares  favorably  in  point  of  equipment, 
grade  of  scholarship  and  number  of  students 
with  its  sister  colleges  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College  makes  no 
pretense  to  be  a  university.  It  lays  stress  upon 
the  college  course  as  a  means  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, with  sufHcient  elasticity  in  the  way  of 
electives  to  make  first  class  preparation  for 
technical  or  professional  study.  It  confers  the 
degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  for  undergraduate 
work,  and  A.M.  and  M.S.  for  graduate  work, 
after  the  completion  of  the  prescribed  courses 
and  satisfactory  examinations. 

The  site  of  the  college  is  exceptionally  fine. 
The  prncipal  buildings  are  the  main  building, 
the  halls  of  the  literary  societies,  the  Daniel 
SchoU  Observatory,  the  gymnasium,  two  Acad- 
emy buildings,  the  De  Pej^ster  Library  and  the 
new  Science  building,  with  admirable  equip- 
ment for  physics,  chemistry  and  bioloCT-  The 
libraries  contain  altogether  about  48,000  vol- 
umes. The  students  in  the  college  proper  and 
the  academy  number  510,  and  the  faculty  27. 
This  account  does  not  include  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which,  al- 
though m  close  proximity  to  the  college,  is  a 
separate  institution. 

FRANKLINISM.  See  Electricity. 

FRANKLINITE,  a  native  oxide  of  zinc, 
manganese  and  iron,  containing  these  metals  in 
rather  widely  varying  proportions.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  the  isometric  system  with  octahedral 
habit,  and  also  occurs  in  massive  and  granular 
forms.  It  is  opaque,  slightly  magnetic  and 
iron-black  in  color,  commonly  with  a  mfttallic 
lustre.  Its  hardness  varies  from  5.5  to  6.5,  and 
its  specific  gravity  from  5,07  to  5.22.  In  the 
United  States  its  occurs  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  neighborhood  of  Franklin  Furnace, 
N.  J.,  taking  its  name  from  the  locality,  where 
it  is  mined  as  an  ore  of  zinc,  its  manganese 
and  iron  being  melted  into  *spiegeleisen,^  an 
alloy  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  . 
steel. 

FRANKLIN'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Franklin  began  his  autobiography  while  he  was 
visiting  the  bishop  of  Saint  Asaph  at  Twyford  . 
in  1771.    This  first  instalment  carried  the  ac- 
count from  1706,  the  date  of  Franklin's  birdi, 
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to  1731.  It  was  intended  solely  for  his  own 
posterity,  and  contains  what  he  called  "several 
little  family  anecdotes  of  no  importance  to 
otfiers,*  but  the  manuscript  proved  so  interest- 
ing to  some  of  his  friends  that  he  was  per- 
suaded, when  the  Revolution  had  ended  and  he 
again  found  a  little  leisure,  to  continue  his  task 
for  the  sake  of  the  public.  At  Passy  in  1784  he 
wrote  the  engaging  pages  which  tell  of  his 
early  religious  speculations  and  his  pursuit  of 
moral  perfection.  In  1788,  once  more  at  home 
in  Philadelphia,  he  brought  his  history  from 
1731  to  1757,  and  the  next  year,  the  vear 
of  his  death,  added  a  brief  section  which 
breaks  o^,  however,  without  going  beyond  bis 
initial  trials  as  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  as- 
sembly. Part  I  was  issued  in  French  in  1791 ; 
Part  II.  in  French  in  1798;  Part  III,  in  English 
in  1817  (with  I  and  II) ;  Part  IV.  in  French 
in  1828.  The  whole  booh;  as  Franldin  wrote  it, 
was  first  published  in  1868  by  John  Bigdowt 
whose  text  and  notes  are  indispensable. 

Franklin  was  already  a  cosmopolite,  a  great 
diplomat  and  statesman,  and  an  honored  citixen 
of  the  world,  when  he  thus  related  his  small 
beginnings,  but  he  assumed  no  posture  in  pre- 
senting hims^f  as  he  had  been  when  he  was 
only  a  printer  and  provincial  politician.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  candor  with  which  he  tells  of 
his  struggles  for  a  livelihood  unless  it  be  Ae 
lack  of  modes^  witii  which  he  recounts  his 
successes.  He  is,  thou^  he  makes  no  claim 
to  be  heroic,  actually  the  hero^  in  the  *Autobi- 
ography,*  of  one  of  the  few  tmiversally  interest- 
ing plots  —  that  in*  which  a  man  wins  his  way 
unaided.  There  is  something  essentially  dra- 
matic in  Franklin's  steady  progress  to  wealth 
and  influence;  he  had  the  golden  touch  which 
turns  every  material  thing  to  some  human  ad- 
vantage. And '  yet  the  book  has  no  romantic 
coloring.  The  'family  anecdotes*  of  Part  I 
are  neither  intimate  nor  sentimental;  the  later 
comments  upon  style,  politics,  morals  and  re- 
ligion take  no  higher  tone  than  that  of  good 
sense;  his  noble  achievements  as  scientist  and 
philanthropist  are  narrated  as  quietly  as  the 
purchase  of  .his  first  silver  spoon.  In  part,  of 
course,  this  classic  simplicity  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  wrote  as  a  richly  experienced  man,  in- 
comparably bland^  smooth-tempered,  prudent 
and  just;  but  it  is  due  even  more  largely  to 
the  fact  that  Franklin  was  above  all  die  citizen, 
that  he  lived  most  truly  when  his  ^rticular 
life  was  most  involved  in  civil  affairs.  His 
language  is  the  plain  speech  of  the  man  who 
has  no  private  eccentricities  of  thought  or  feel- 
ing; he  instinctively  chooses  to  tell  about  him- 
self what  he  knows'  from  his  wde  knowle^e 
of  the  world  that  the  world  will  want  to  know. 
TTie  'Autobiography*  is  not  only  one  of  the 
greatest  of  autobiographies;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  truly  republican  books  ever  written. 

Carl  Van  Dorew. 

FRANKMARRIAGB,  a  species  of  estate 
entail  once  obtaining  in  England  under  the  com- 
mon law,  but  now  obsolete.  It  existed  when  a 
man  gave  land,  which  he  held  in  fee  simple,  to 
his  daughter  on  her  marriage,  upon  which  the 
married  couple  become  donees  in  frankmarriage, 
and  the  land  could  pass  only  to  their  issue  of 
the  fourth  generation.  This  estate  came  into 
use  under  Henry  II  and  was  a  favorite  form  of 
dowry  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
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FRANKPLEDGE,  the  old  English  custom 
by  whjch  lO  inhabitants  of  a  district  made  them- 
selves responsible  for  any  crime  or  injury  com- 
mitted by  one  of  their  number.  At  first  only 
freemen  could  undertake  the  frankpledge,  but 
later  villains  were  admitted.  When  a  crime 
was  committed  by  a  member  the  other  nine 
compelled  his  appearance  or  held  him  to  repara- 
tion. In  case  he  absconded,  they  themselves 
were  held  to  make  reparation  by  the  sheriff,  who 
held  court  for  this  purpose,*  See  Crihinai. 
Law. 

FRANKS.  Sir  Augustus  WoUaBton,  Ener- 
lish  archftolwist:  b.  Geneva,  Switzerland,  1826; 
d.  Lmdon,  22  Uay  1897.  He  was  graduated  at 
Cambrii^  Univenity  in  1849;  beome  an  as- 
sistant in  the' Brtttui  Museum  in  1851;  and 
sttrved  as  keeper  of  the  Department  of  British 
and  Mediieval  Antiquities  for  many  years.  He 
was  knighted  in  I8S8;  and  was  president  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquities  frtMn  1892  till  his  death. 
His  publications  include  'Recent  Excavations 
and  Discoveries  on-  the  Site  of  Ancient  Car- 
AaM*  (1860^  ;  ^Guide  to  the  Chris^  Collection 
of  Prehistoric  Antiquities  and  EuuK^raphy* 
(1868) ;  <Cataionie  of  a  Collection  of  Oriental 
Potcehiin  and  Pottery*  (1876),  etc. 

FRANKS  <;«Spearmen«).  The.  In  the  3d 
century  a.d.  (the  name  first  appears  in  240, 
under  the  Emperor  Gordian)  the  scattered  Teu- 
tonic tribes  north  and  east  of  the  middle  and 
lower  Rhine,  in  the  present  Westphalia,  Hesse, 
Gelderland  etc,  united  iu  a  loose  confederacy; 
very  probably  compacted  by  the  ancestor  of  the 
Meroving  family,  to  whom  the  Franks  clung  so 
loyally  and  even  stupidly  for  centuries.  The 
tnbes  themselves  were  known  from  the  .early 
empire:  Ampsivarii,  Attuarii,  Batavi,  Bructeri, 
Chamavii  or  Gambrivii,  Chatti,  Cherusci,  Sali, 
Sigambri,  Usipetes,  etc  In  253  under  Valerian 
they  raided  Belgic  Gaul,  and  half  a  century 
later  had  permanently  settled  south  of  the  lower 
Meuse  in  Brabant.  They  are  early  distinguished 
as  Salian  and  Ripuarian  Franks:  the  former 
(from  their  chief  tribe,  perhaps  ori^nally  on 
the  Isala  or  Yssel)  on  the  lower  lUiine;  the 
latter  (.ripa,  bank)  on  both  banks  of  the  middle 
Rhine.  The  Salians^  after  hea^  defeats  by  the 
Romans,  became  their  allies  and  wardens  of  the 
marches;  but  when  the  pretender  Constantine 
withdrew  the  Roman  garrisons  in  406  for  his 
attempt  oil  Italy,  they  overran  central  Belgium, 
and  Colonia  Agrippma  (Cologne)  shortly  fell 
into  their  hands.  By  450  they  had  reached  the 
Moselle  and  the  Somme,  or  Luxemburg  and 
northwest  France ;  but  still  acknowledged 
Roman  soverei^ty.  They  sent  forces  to  help 
the  Romans  against  Attila  at  Chalons ;  but  when 
the  Huns  had  retreated  from  the  fortresses 
whence  they  had  expelled  the  Romans, —  Trier, 
Mainz,  Metz,  etc. —  the  Franks  occupied  them 
and  the  lands  on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  instead 
of  the  Romans.  The  Salians  now  lield  the  ter- 
ritory from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Somme  and 
Meuse,  or  most  of  Belgium  and  a  little  of 
France ;  the  Ripuarians  from  the  Meuse  to  the 
Rjiine,  and  the  lands  along  that  river  from  the 
Lippe  to  the  Lahn.  They  were  still  paeans: 
backward  in  the  arts  of  war ;  had  no  Douticai 
union  or  common  head,  thou^  their  chiefs  all 
claimed  Meroving  descent;  and  were  accused  of 
being  treacherous  and  perfidious  .even  beyond 
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barbarian  wont,  which  their  history  makes 
probable. 

When  die  Western  Empire  fell,  the  Rhone 
and  Saone  valleys  were  occupied  by  a  Burgun- 
dian  kingdom;  central  and  northern  France  by 
a  Roman  province  in  a  condition  of  anarchy; 
below  which  was  the  great  Visigothic  kingdom 
of  Enrit  taking  in  South  France  and  nearly 
all  the  Spaiush  Peninsula.  Five  years  later 
(481)  a  Salian  prince  of  the  upper  Scheldt 
named  Chlodovccn  (Latinized  Qovis^  acceded, 
and  in  485  fell  on  the  Roman  province  in  al- 
liance with  other  princelings.  In  three  years 
he  had  conquered  it,  making  Gaul  to  the  Loire 
and  Brittany  a  Prankish  possession;  refusing 
to  share  the  spoil  with  his  allies,  he  attacked 
and  suMugated  all  the  Ripuarians,  slaying 
every  Merovin^an  prince  he  could  seize,  in 
order  to  exterminate  all  rivals.  In  492  he  mar- 
ried Ootilda,  the  Catholic  niece  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  king.  In  496  he  subdued  the  Ale- 
manni,  and  Prankish  settlers  founded  Fran- 
conia  On  returning  from  his  campaign  he  was 
baptized  a  Christian  and  subscribed  to  the 
Athanasian  creed;  and  in'  a  single  generation 
the  entire  Prankish  body,  now  consolidated  into 
one,  renounced  paganism.  He  then  conquered 
nearly  all  Visigothjc  Gaul.  But  Burguncfy  was 
too  strong  for  him.  He  died  in  Sll.  The 
chance  of  (Hilodovech  becoming  an  Athanasian 
instead  of  an  Arian  had  the  most  important 
consequences:  alone  of  all  the  barbarian  con- 
querors of  Rome,  his  subjects  were  in  religious 
sympathy  with  him,  and  his  work  endured, 
while  the  Arian  kingdoms  crumbled  to  pieces. 
This  also  began  the  career  of  the  Prankish  mon- 
archy, which  for  centuries,  as  the  champion  of 
the  Church,  helped  it  and  was  helped  by  it. 

Chlodovecb  began  the  practice  of  dividing 
the  kinEdom  among  his  sons,  which  his  suc- 
cessors followed ;  !^n  and  again  death  or  the 
strong  hand  united  the  realms,  again  a  legacy 
would  divide  them ;  and  the  records  of  the 
ferocious,  half  decrepit,  perfidious  Merovingians 
are  the  blackest  in  all  European  history  for 
unredeemed  wickedness  and  anarchy.  Scarce 
one  of  them  for  a  century  lived  to  be  40,  and 
scarce  ^one  showed  any  gleam  of  statesmanship 
to  justify  his  atrocities  or  his  even  worse  weak- 
ness. At  last  in  613  the  dominions  —  which  had 
generally^  followed  the  fourfold  divisions  of 
Austrasia,  Neustria,  Burgundy  and-  Aquitalne  — 
were  united  apparently  nnally,  but  the  Merov- 
ingian kings  ceased  to  have  any  but  a  nominal 
soverei^ty.  The  great  provincial  governors,  in 
the  penod  of  anarchy,  had  made  their  ofhces 
hereditary;  the  ofHcers  of  state  likewise  — 
chamberlain,  keeper  of  the  seal,  etc  Of  these 
the  mayors  of  the  palace  became  the  de  facto 
rulers ;  keeping  the  kings  as  puppets,  but  mak- 
ing them  live  as  country  gentlemen,  only  attend- 
ing court  functions  annually,  in  a  /arm-cart 
and  with  long  hair.  This  mayoralty  in  Aus- 
trasia fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  families  of  the  world,  the  Karlings 
or  Carlovin^ians,  who  held  possession  of  it  for 
a  century,  till  one  of  them  became  king;  and 
later  the  mightiest  of  them,  Charlemagne,  be- 
came emperor  of  the  Romans  in  a  revived  em- 
pire. Pepin,  or  Pippin  of  Landen,  'the  Elder,* 
was  flie  first,  dying  639 ;  then  his  son  Grimwald, 
murdered  656;  the  latter's  sister  married  the 
son  of  Amulf.  bishop  of  Uetz;  and  their  son 
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was  Fepiii  tJhe  Younger  or  Pepin  of  Henstal, 
who^  after  30  jevs  of  anucter  and  partition 
and  reimion  following  Grimwald's  death,  finally 
and  forever  reunited  the  Franlasb  realms  by  a 
crushing  defeat  of  the  allied  forces  of  Neustria 
and  Burgundy  at  the  battle  of  Testry,  687.  His 
son,  Oiarles  Martel  (Hammer) ,  who  held 
power  717-41,  carried  civilization  at  the  sword's 
point  among  the  Germans,  and  in  732  routed  a 

freat  Saracen  army  at  Poitiers,  saving  France 
com  the  Mussulman.  His  son  Pepin  the  Short, 
after  10  years  of  mayoralty,  deposed  the  last 
driveling  Merovlng  and  ascended  the  throne. 
Pefua's  son  Charles  (Carolus  Magnus,  Charle- 
magne, perhaps  with  a  confusion  of  the  title 
with  the  name  Carloman),  acceded  in  768.  As 
warrior,  statesman  and  lawgiver,  he  stands 
among  the  foremost  of  all  time.^  The  Prankish 
realm  as  such  attained  by  far  its  greatest  ex- 
tension, under  him  —  though  it  is  mcorrect  to 
say,  as  is  usual,  that  his  work  perished  with 
him,  for  the  territorial  divisions  of  his  realm 
never  went  back  to  their  old  anarchy.  He  ruled 
a  vast  congeries  of  races,  from  North  Spain  to 
North  Germany,  and  from  the  Hungarian  plains 
to  the  English  Channel;  and  he  brought  them 
all  under  the  reign  of  law  and  Christianity,  in- 
heritors of  the  memories  and  civilization  of 
Rome.  In  800  he  crowned  the  career  of  the 
Franks  begun  by  Dovis,  becoming  secular  head 
of  a  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  which  the  Pope 
was  the  spiritual  head,  whether  it  was  well 
judged  or  beneficial  to  the  world,  historians  are 
still  divided.  The  history  of  Charlemagne's 
successors  is  not  the  history  of  the  Franks: 
-after  this  they  became  merged  in  a  wider  segre- 
gation. 

The  Franldsh  dominion  was  the  conduit 
through  which  the  treasures  of  Rome,  political, 
social  and  ecclesiastical,  were  given  to  the 
world  Roman  law,  Roman  literature,  and  the 
Christian  religion  were  forced  on  the  barbarians 
diroi^  the  Franks:  their  impress,  deep  and 
strong,  was  laid  in  the  foundations  of  European 
civilization.  The  best  modem  compendium  is 
Oman's  *History  of  the  Dark  Ages*  (London 
1901).  Consult  also  Emerton,  'Introduction  to 
the  Stu^  of  Ae  Middle  Ages>  (Boston  1995) ; 
Hodgldii,  <Ita^  and  Her  Invaders>  (8  vols., 
Oxford  1890-99);  Sergeant,  *The  Franks' 
(New  York  1898). 

FRANSECKY,  f  rans'ke,  Eduard  Friedrich 
▼on,  German  general:  b.  (jederiL  Hesse,  1807; 
d.  1890.  In  1825  he  entered  the  Prussian  army 
and  became  a  member  of  the  general  staff  in 
1843.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
with  Demnark  in  1848,  and  by  his  resistance 
against  seemingly  overwhelming  odds  won  a 
decisive  engagement  at  Miinchengratz  in  the 
Aoatro-Prussian  War  of  1866.  He  was  also 
prominent  in  the  battle  of  Sadowa.  In  1S70-71 
in  the  war  against  France  he  commanded  the 
Second  Army  Con>s,  and  by  a  forced  march 
reached  the  battlefield  of  Giavelotte  where  he 
threw  the  First  army  against  the  Pont-du-Jour 
Heights.  Late  in  the  year  while  commanding 
the  army  between  the  Marne  and  Uie  Seine  he 
repulsed  the  great  effort  of  Ducrot's  forces  to 
break  this  line.  He  was  transferred  to  the  East 
and  assisted  in  the  operations  which  obliged 
Bou;'baki'5  army  to  retreat  and  be  interned  in 
Switzerland.  He  was  decorated  with  the  Order 
of  the  Black  Eagle  and  received  $450000  marks 


in  recognition  of  his  distingikished  servtcesj  In 
1879  he  became  govecnor  of  Berlin.  He  re* 
signed  this  post  in  1882.  G»isult  Von  Bremen, 
^iUmtin  of  Friadncfa  von  Pruuecky>  (B«de< 
feld  1901). 

PRANTZ.  Koiurtantin,  German  ptiMSCi^t: 
b.  Halberstadt,  1817;  d.  1891.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  UpHts  and  Asi^itt-.:  For 
some  time  he  studied  and  wrote  on  mathematics 
and  philosoi^y,  and  also  act^  as  private  sec- 
retary in  the  Berlin  Foreign'Office.  He  tntired 
the  consular  service  and  spent  the  years  I853~ 
56  in  this  service  in  Spain.  His  work  is  in- 
teresting in  view  of  subsequent  events.  Russia 
he  believed  to  be  the  greatest  menace  to  his 
country  and  Europe  and  after  Russia  the 
United  States,  with  its  free  institutions,  and  its 
utter  disregard  for  rockbound  political  theories. 
The  central  idea  in  hi^  works,  therefore,  is 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  confederation  of 
central  European  powers  directed  against  the 
United  States  and  Russia  this  confederation  to 
be  built  around  Austria  and  Germany.  His 
chief  works  are  ^Der  FSderelismus  als  das 
Ieitend6  Princip  fur  tOe  soziale,  staatKche  und 
Internationale  Organization'  (1879)*  *Die 
Weltpolitik>  (1882^);  and  part  of  Schuch- 
ardt's  'Die  dentsche  PoKtik  der  Zukunft* 
(1899).  Consult  Schuchardt,  <Frantz,  Deutsch- 
lands  wahrer  Realpolitiker'  (Melsungcn  1896). 

FRANZ,  Robert,  German  composer :  b. 
Halle.  28  June  1815;  d.  Berlin,  24  Oct  1892, 
The  family  name  originally  Knauth,  w»s  legally 
changed  to  Franz  ih  1847.  He  began  the 
study  of  music  at  an  early  age  and.  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  parents.  At  the  age  of  20  he  went 
to  Dessau  where  he  studied  tmder  Schneider 
1835-37.  Upon  His  return  to  Halle  he  studied 
the  great  masters,  paying  special  attention-  to 
Bach,  Handel  and  Schubert,  and  in '  1843  pub- 
lished his  first  set  of  12  songs,  which  won  the 
warm  praises  of  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Liszt 
and  other  masters.  From  ^en  till  I86S  he  held 
various  epiwintments  at  Halle.  In  that  year 
owing  to  in  health  and  deafness,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  positions,  and  was  soon 
reduced  to  poverty.  A  series  of  benefits  itere 
organized  his  friends  in  America  and  Ger- 
many and  alleviated  his  dependency.  His  ar- 
rangements of  some  of  Bach's  and  Handefs 
works  are  standard,  but  it  is  as  a.  song  write^ 
that'  he  is  best  known  and  his  fame  assured.' 
He  published  over  250  songs  witii  irianofortq 
accompaniments,  a  Kyrie  and  several  chorales 
and  four-part  son^,  besides  aiTangenients  of 
the  vocal  masterpieces  of  Bach  and  (fendel. 
Franz's  best  songs  rank  with  those' of  Schubert 
and  Schumann.  Consult  Prochaska,  ^Robert 
Franz'  (Leipzig  1894). 

FRANZ,  Shepherd  tvory,  American  p^- 
chologist:  b.  Jersey  CiW,  N.  J.,  27  May  1874.' 
He  was  graduated  at  Coltunbia  Umvtrsityi  in 
1894,  and  later  studied  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  In  1897-99  he  wfts  assistant  in  pajri 
chology  at  ColttndMa,  was  astistant  In  phgni- 
ology  at  Harvard  1899-1901.  instructor  iti 
phySotogy  at  Dartmoudi  Medical  School  1901- 
04,  pathologioal  psychologist  at  the  McLean 
Hospital,  Waverley,  Mass.,  1904-46.  In  1906 
he  became  professor  Of  experimental  psychology 
and  physiolc^  at  (jeorge  Washington  Univer> 
si^,  in  1907  psychok^st  and  in  1910  sdcntifie 
director  in  the  tame  Bistitiitlao.  HettaFfltfow 
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of  the  American  Association  for  tbe  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  member  of  mamr  other 
learned  bodies.  He  is  author  of  about  70  mono- 
giaphs  and  articles  on  ^  psychology,  neurology 
and  mychopathology,  including  the  volume 
^Handbook  of  Mental  Examination  Methods* 
(1912). 

FICANZ-DREBER,  fronts'  dit'bEr.  See 
DuEBa,  HEiinacH  Franz. 

FRANZ-JOSEF  LAND,  frants'-yfi'z«{- 
lant,  an  Arctic  archipelago,  north  of  Nova 
Zembla,  extending,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been 
explored,  between  latitude  80"  and  83°  N.  It 
consists  of  about  100  small  islands  divided  by 
fjords,  channels  and  sounds.  The  chief  islands 
are  Alexander  in  the  west,  Graham  Bell  in  the 
east,  Wilezek,  Prince  George,  Prince  Rudolph 
in  the  north.  Cape  Fligely  and  Nortbbrook. 
The  whole  archipelago,  which  rises  into  isolated 
flat-topped  or  dome-shaped  mountains  of  basalt, 
5^  teet  high,  is  sheeted  with  ice.  The  islands 
are  of  volcanic  origin  and  are  composed  mostly 
of  Juranic  basalt.  Fossil  strata  are  numerous. 
The  winter  sun  is  absent  four  months,  and 
the  climate  is  in  consequence  distinctly  polar. 
Auroral  displays  are  on  a  magni6cent 
scale.  The  average  temperature  in  winter 
is  about  — 19°  F.,  and  in  summer  35°  F. 
There  are  dense  fon  and  violent  gales  often 
continued  for  diQrs.  The  chief  plants  are  lichens, 
and  grasses,  and  yellow  and  white  poppy,  and 
cresses.  The  mosses  form  thick  carpets  in 
l^aces  with  a  brilliant  coloring,  lliere  is  a 
comparative  abundance  of  animal  life  —  bears, 
walruses  and  foxes  occurring,  also  rtn^ea 
seals.  Of  birds  are  found  tbe  snow  bunUng, 
eider  duck,  purple  sandpiper,  various  gulls, 
guillenots,  the  httle  auk,  brant  goose,  snowy 
owl  and  Arctic  tern.  Of  insects  were  are  onqr 
six  spedes.  The  archipelago  was  discovered 
and  partly  explored  by  Payer  and  Wey- 
precht  in  1873-/4;  its  southern  shores  were 
explored  by  Leig^  Smith  in  1880-82,  and  much 
of  it  by  the  Jackson- Hannsworth  expedition 
in  189S-96 ;  also  by  Nansen  in  his  retreat 
1896;  Wellman  in  1898  and  1900;  by  the  Duke 
of  the  Abnizzi  1899-1900,  in  which  Casni  made 
the  then  world's  record  of  86°  33' ;  by  Baldwin- 
Zeigler  in  1901-02;  and  by  the  Fiala-Ziegler 
Expedition  in  1903-05.  (See  Polar  Re- 
Seascb).  Consult  Duke  of  the  Abnizzi,  <0n  the 
Polar  Star  in  the  Arctic  Sea>  (2  vols..  New 
York  1903);  Greely,  ^Handbook  of  Polar 
Discoveries*  (Boston  1911) ;  Jackson,  *A 
Thousand  Days  in  the  Arctic'  (New  York  1899); 
Pwer,  *NeW  Lands  Within  the  Arctic  Circle* 
(Ejig.  trans.,  London  1876) ;  Peters,  *Ziegler 
Polar  Expedition.  Scientific  Results'  (Wash- 
ington 1W7) ;  Weyprecht,  *Sulki  spedicione 
pofare  austro-unganca*  (Trieste  1875). 

FRANZSN,  August,  American  portrait  and 

Sure  punter:  b.  Norric^ng,  Sweden,  1863. 
e  came  to  America  while  still  a  boy,  and 
went  to  Paris  where  he  studied  under  I^^fnan- 
Bouveret.  There  he  carefulljr  prepared  him- 
self for  the  careful  and  conscientious  work  as 
a  portraitist  which  has  filled  so  ^at  a  part  of 
his  artistic  career.  He  settled  in  New  York 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Sodetv  of  Amer- 
can  Artists  in  1894,  and  an  associate  of  the 
National  Academy  in  1906.  He  has  painted 
mai^  cdebritics  md  hit  exbibitioiis  an  largely 


attended  He  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition  of  1893,  and  a  bronze  medal 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.   His  <Yelk)w 

iessamine*  hangs  in  the  Brooldyn  Institute 
Cuseum. 

FRANZENSBAD,  frant's&is-b&t.  BGXR- 
BRUNNEN,  a'gerbroon-n«n,  or  KAISER- 
FRANZBNSBAD,  Bohemia,  a  celebrated  Aus- 
trian watering-place,  about  four  miles  north- 
west of  Eger,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
fine  avenue.  It  is  situated  amid  low,  bare  hilK 
and  consists  of  four  rectangular  streets  lined 
with  trees.  The  mineral  springs  here  were 
known  in  the  16th  century,  and  even  at  that 
time  the  waters  were  bottled  and  sent  to  a 
distance.  It  was  selected  as  a  watering-place 
in  1793  by  the  Emperor  Frances  II  (of  Ger- 
many—Francis I  of  Austria),  from  whom  it 
received  its  present  name.  The  bathing  estab- 
lishment consists  of  an_  irregular  Building 
erected  over  the  springs  with  a  long  cokinnade 
extending  to  the  Kurhaus,  where  the  visitors 
assemble,  and  the  balls  and  concerts  are  given. 
The  springs,  12  in  niunber,  are  alkaline,  saline 
chalybeate,  and  are  veiy  efficacious  in  cases  of 
an«nia,  dyspepsia,  etc.  *  The  mud  baths  of 
Franzensbad  are  much  used  by  those  suffering 
from  gout,  rheumatism,  sldn  diseases,  etc. 

FRANZENSKANAL,  f  rants'ens-ka-nal',  or 
BACSBR  CANAL,  canal  of  Hungary,  con- 
structed in  1801,  connecting  the  Danube  from  a 
point  about  20  miles  south  of  Mohacs  with  the 
Theiss  at  a  [mint  about  the  same  distance  south 
of  Zenta,  and  passing  through  Zorobor  and  Kula. 
About  midwa)r  between  these  dties  a  branch, 
canal  leaves  it  and  goes  southeast  to  the 
Danube  at  Veusatz.  The  main  canal  is  65 
miles  long,  65  feet  wide  and.6V^  feet  deep. 
The  branch  line  is  35  miles  long  and  of  equal 
depth  and  width. 

FRANZOS,  fran-tsds',  Karl  Bmil,  Aus- 
trian author:  b.  Russian  government  of  Po- 
dolia,  1848;  d.  1904.  His  early  days  were 
spent  in  the  place  described  in  his  stories.  After 
passing  state  examination  in  law,  he  became  a 
journalist  and  traveled  1^2-76^  throu^  Eu- 
rope, Russia,  the  Danubian  lanib,  Tuiluy  and 
Egypt,  settling  in  1876  in  Vienna  where  he 
wrote  three  famous  books  that  have  been  trans- 
lated into  many  languages :  ^Halb  Asien,'  'Vom 
Dom  zu  Donau'  and  *Aus  der  Grossen  Ebene.' 
From  1882-^  he  edited  the  Neue  lUustrirte 
Zeitung,  and  in  1880  founded  and  edited  the 
Deutsche  Dichtung,  moving  to  Berlin  in  1887. 
Stressiiu;  rather  the  tragic  sides  of  Jewi^  life 
among  the  Galician  Jews,  he  wrote  *Die  Juden 
von  Bamow*  (1877);  ^Moschko  von  Parmo* 
(1880);  <;ndith  Trachtenber«>  J1881),  which 
have  appeared  in  numerous  editions  and  lan- 
guages. His  <Ein  Kampf  urns  Rccht'  (18^) 
is  broader  in  vein,  dealing  with  fanner's  rifi^its 
in  Bukowina.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
other  works  in  fiction  and  biography,  and  his 
books  have  been  widely  translated.  His  wife, 
Ottilie  Benedict  (b.  Vienna,  24  Sept.  1856). 
wrote  <Das  Adoptiv  Kind  und  Andere  No- 
vellen*  (1890),  and  <Schweigen>  (1902). 

FRAPAN  (fril'pan)  ILSB,  the  pseudonym 
of  the  German  novelist  and  poet  Ilse  Levien 
(q.v.). 

FRAPOLLI,  fra'pol-Ie,  Lodovico,  Italian 
dqdomat  and  patriot:  b.  Milan,  1815;  d  1878i 
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He  was  forced  to  join  the  Aostrian  anny  in 
1831,  but  left  it  in  1836.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1840  to  stu^y  at  the  Sdiool  of  Mines.  His 
works  dad  princ^ally  with  the  origiii  o£  the 
jcaith,  its  formation,  etc,  the  geologiad  fonna- 
tion  of  Germain,  Scandinaria,  etc^  in  which 
conntries  he  traveled  extensively  in  1843-47. 
He  was  for  some  time  secretary  of  the  French 
Geological  Society.  During  the  revolutionary 
year  of  1848  he  fou^t  at  Paris  and  subse- 
quently was  made  War  Minister  of  llie  Lorn- 
hardy  government.  He  returned  to  France 
as  ArnDassador  of  Lombardy,  and  later 
of  Tuscany  and  the  Roman  republic  After 
the  capture  of  Rome,  he  lived  m  succession  in 
Switzerland,  Sardinia  and  France.  In  1860 
he  joined  Garibaldi's  forces  in  Sicily  and  en- 
tered Naples  with  him.  He  was  an  Italian 
deputy  from  1860  to  1874,  and  was  an  extreme 
member  of  the  Republican  party.  He  wJ^g 
prominent  in  Masonic  circles.  In  1870  he  (ought 
with  Garibaldi  in  France.  He  died  in  a  sani- 
tarium, after  a  lingering  illness. 

FRASf  or  FRAZ,  Jacob.  See  Vraz, 
Stajhko. 

-  FRASCATI,  fras-ka'te,  Italy*  summer  re- 
sort in  the  province  of  Rome,  on  the  nortii 
ride  of  the  Alban  t^fountains,  IS  miles  south- 
east of  Rome.  It  is  the  sec  of  a  cardinal  bishop 
and  contains  two  churches  over  11  centuries 
old.  There  is  a  memorial  tablet  in  the  church 
of  San  Pietro,  to  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the 
Young  Pretender,  whose  body  was  buried  here 
in  178^  but  is  now  in  Saint  Peter's,  Rome. 
Frascati  contains  many  famous  estates  or  villas, 
^  more  notable  of  which  are  the  Villa  Tor- 
Ionia,  formerly  Conti ;  the  Villa  Lancelotti, 
formerly  Piccolomini,  where  Cardinal  Baronius 
composed  his  'Church  History^  in  the  I6th  cen- 
tury; die  Villa  Aldobrandini,  in  which  .are 
paintings  by  the  Cavaliere  d'Arpino;  the  Villa 
Ruffinella,  once  owned  by  Lucien  Bonaparte 
and  later  by  Victor  Enunanuel  II.  For  the 
robbery  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  at  this  villa  see 
Irvine's  'Adventure  of  an  Artist*  In  the 
neighborhood  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
the  villa  of  Cicero,  a  Roman  theatre  and  reser- 
voir. The  city  is  famous  for  its  wine.  Pop. 
10,577,  Consult  Ashby,  T.,  'Papers  of  the 
British  School  at  Rome*  (Vol.  IV,  London 
1907). 

FRA8CH,  frash,  Herman,  American  chem- 
ist and  inventor:  b.  Gaildorf,  Wurttemberg. 
Germany,  1852 ;  d.  1914.  He  began  the  practice 
of  pharmacy  in  1868,  and  after  his  arrival  in 
the  United  States  entered  the  laboratory  of 
Professor  Maisch  at  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Pharmacy. '  In  1874  he  established  his  own 
Uboratory.  Many  of  his  earlier  inventions 
were  connected  with  the  production  of  oil,  salt, 
wax  and  white  lead.  In  1885  he  entered  the 
petroleum  refining  business  on  his  own  account 
m  London,  Ontario;  here  he  devoted  himself 
so  successfully  to  the  refining  and  purification 
of  Canadian  oils  that  his  product,  the  highest 
grade  of  pure  oil,  became  a  serious  competitor 
to  Pennsylvania  oil.  The  patents  and  woHcs 
were  purchased  in  1888  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  the  processes  were  put  into 
practice  at  the  various  plants  of  this  com- 
pany throughout  the  United  States.  Further 
patents  for  the  treatment  of  petroleum  and 
petrdcttm  products  were  issued  to  Mr.  Fnsdu 


In  1890  he  took  a  patent  on  an  apparatus  that 
is  regarded  as  an  epoch-nuddng  improvement 
in  the  suli^ur  iodustiy.  He  erected  a  p>lant 
at  die  deporits  of  native  si^har  in  Ixwiisiana 
and  by  sending  down  superheated  water 
through  a  boring  of  1,000  feet  he  melted  the 
sulidiur,  which  then  ascended  to  the  surface 
through  an  inner  tube  in  the  borit^.  The 
melted  sulphur  is  then  pumped  into  bms  sev- 
eral feet  h^,  in  which  it  solidifies,  and  the 
blocks  are  later  broken  up  and  loaded  directly 
on  cars.  The  result  of  iIub  invemion  has  been 
a  reduction  of  the  importation  of  sulphur  iiMo 
the  United  States  to  less  than  one*tenth  of  its 
former  proportions,  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  home  production.  Frascfa  was  awarded 
the  Perkin  medal  in  1912. 

PRASSR,  Alexander,  Canadian  Gaelic 
scholar  and  author:  Ik  Invemeas-shir^  Scot- 
land, I860i   He  was  educated  at  Perth  and  at 

Glasgow  University.  He  came  to  Canada  in 
1886,  entered  journalism,  became  city  editor  of 
the  Toronto  Mail  and  later  of  the  Toronto 
Mail  and  Emfire.  He  also  edited  successively 
the  Scotiish-CoMadian,  the  Presbyterian  Review 
and  Fraser*s  ScotUsk  Annual.  He  was  lecturer 
in  Gaelic  at  Knox.  College,  Toronto,  for  many 
years  and  delivered  the  annual  GadUc  address 
before  the  Gaelic  Society  at  Inverness,  Scotland, 
in  1895.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Gaelic  Society  of  Canada  and  of  the  Canadian 
Folklore  Soaety,  and  in  1906  became  archivist 
of  the  province  of  Ontario.  His  works  include 
*  Short  Scottish-Canadian  Biographies  > ;  ^Essa^ 
on  Celtic  Literature^;  'Practical  Lessons  m 
Gaelic  Grammar* ;  'The  Mission  of  the  Scot  in 
Canada* ;  <The  Last  Laird  of  MacNab*  (1899) ; 
*The  46th  Highlanders  of  Toronto*  (1900) ; 
<The  History  of  Ontario*  (1907)  ;  <The  Brock 
Centenary  1812-1912*  (1913). 

FRASBR,  Alexander  Campbell,  Scottish 
philosophical  writer;  b.  Ardchattan,  Argyle- 
shire.  3  Sept  1819;  d  2  Dec  1914.  He  was  a 
lecturer  on  mental  philosophy  in  the  New  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh,  1846-56,  editor  of  the  North 
British  Review,  18SO-S7;  and  professor  of  lo^c 
in  Edinburgh  Universitj^  1856-91.  His  prm- 
dpal  productions  are  'Elssays  in  Philosophy* 
(1856)  :* Rational  Philosophy>  (1858);  a  mem- 
oir of  Bishop  Berkeley,  with  a  collected  edition 
of  his  works  (1871-90);  an  annoted  edition  of 
Locke's  *Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding* 
(1894);  'Philosophy  of  Theism*  (1898);  a 
valuable    personal    retrospect   entitled  'BIo- 

fraphia  Phtlosophica*  (1904);  <BeifceIey  and 
pirilual  Realism,>  (1909),  etc 

PRASBR,  Charles,  American  painter:  b. 
Charieston.  S.  C,  20  Aug.  1783;  d.  there,  5  Oct. 
1860.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1807,  but  withdrew  from  practice  m  1818, 
and  acquired,  particularly  in  the  South,  a  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  miniature-painter.  His 
sitters  included  Lafajrctte  (1825)  and  most 
prominent  South  Carolinians  for  50  years.  He 
also  painted  interiors,  landscapes,  genre  and 
still-life  scenes,  and  historic  subjects.  An  ex- 
hibition of  his  works  at  Charleston  in  1857  com- 
prised 313  miniatures  and  139  other  canvases  in 
oils.  Publication  'Remimscences  of  Charles- 
ton* (18S4), 

FRASBR,  Mrs.  Hngh.  See  FkASot,  Mait. 
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PHASER,  James,  EngiUh  prelate:  b.  Prest- 
bury,  Qottcestershin,  18  Aug.  1818;  d.  Man- 
chester, 22  Oct.  188S.  He  was  educated  at  Lin* 
coin  College,  Oxford,  todc  orders  in  the  Eiwiish 
Church  and  was  rector  at  Cholderton,  Wilt- 
shire; 1847-60;  and  of  Upton  Nervet,  Berk- 
shire, 1860-70.  He  was  made  assistant  conunis- 
siooer  of  education  in  1858  and  in  the  following 
year  rendered  a  memorable  report  on  his  di- 
vision. In  187Q.  soon  after  his  refusal  of  the 
Usbopric  of  Calfuitta,  he  became  bishcH)  of 
Uandiester,  in  which  positiwi  he  gained  the 
ai^robation  of  churchmen  and  non-conformists 
alike,  sLi  also  other  religious  denominations, 
which  earned  him  the  s<^riquct  of  "bishop  of 
ill  dentnninations.'  Under  his  administration 
the  diocese  made  a  most  remarkable  advance. 
He  opposed  the  Tractarian  movement  and  be- 
longed to  the  old  Hifch  Chorch  scho<^  of  theol- 
ogy. Bishop  Eraser  was  greatly  interested  in 
educational  matters  and  visited  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  1865  as  a  commis- 
rioner  of  education,  subsequently  publishing 
a  *Report  on  the  Common  School  System 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada*  (1866).  A  bronze  statue  of 
Bishop  Fraser  stands  in  the  square  before 
^e  town  hall  of  Manchester,  and  in  the 
Fraser  Chapel  of  the  cathedral  of  Manchester 
is  a  recumbent  statue  in  marble  of  the  much-be- 
lored  prelate.  He  published  some  addresses 
and  sermons  and  various  reports  as  commis- 
sioner of  education.  Consult  Bryce,  'Studies 
in  Contemporary  Biography'  (New  York 
1903) ;  Dirarle,  *TI>e  Lancashire  Life  of  Bishop 
Fraser*  (3d  ed.,  London  1889);  id,  'Ser- 
mons of  Bishop  Fraser'  (1887-88);  and  'Mem- 
oir of  Bishop  Fraser'  (1887). 

FRASER,  Mary  (Mrs.  Hugh  Fraseb), 
English  novelist:  b.  Rome.  She  is  a  sister  of 
F.  M.  Oawford  (q.v.),  the  novelist,  and  was 
married  to  Hugh  Fraser,  English  Minister  to 

iapan,  who  died  in  1894.  She  traveled  with 
er  husband  in  America  and  the  Orient  and 
in  1^  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
In  her  works  she  seeks  to  interpret  the  spirit 
of  the  new  Japan.  She  is  the  author  of  *The 
Brown  Ambassador'  (1895)  ;  'Palladia*  (1896)  ; 
'A  Chapter  of  Accidents'  (1897)  :  *The  Looms 
of  Time'  (1898)  ;  'A  Diplomatist's  Wife  in  Ja- 

§an'  (1899;  new  ed..  1911);  'The  Custom  of 
le  Country;  or  Tales  of  New  Japan*  (1899) ; 
'The  Splendid  Porsenna'  (1899),  a  story  of 
modern  Roman  society.  She  published  also 
'Letters  from  Japan'  (1904);  'A  Diplomat's 
Wife  in  Many  Lands'  (1910)  ;  'Further  Re- 
miniscences' (1912) ;  'The  Honor  of  the 
House,'  with  J.  J.  Stahlman  (1913);  'Italian 
Yesterdays'  (1914);  'The  Bale  Fire>  (1914); 
^Captain  Corbeau's  Adventure'  (1914) ;  *Sevai 
Years  on  the  Faci&c  SIopa>  (1915). 

FRASBR,  Sbnon.    See  Lovat,  Twelfth 

LOBD. 

FRASER,  Sn  Thomai  Richard,  English 
physician:  b.  Calcutta,  5  Feb.  1841.  He  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1862  and 
was  assistant  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmaiy 
1869-74.  He  became  examiner  in  materia  medi- 
ca  1870-75,  and  in  public  health  1876-79  in  the 
University  of  London.  In  1877  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Admiralty  committee  on  Sir  George 
Nares'  Arctic  Expedition  1877,  in  which  year 
he  becane  professor  of  materia,  mcdica  at 


Edinburgh  and  of  clinical  medicine  in  the 
ioliamag  year.  He  was  dean  of  modidne  at 
Edinburgh  from  )880  to  1900,  was  president  of 
the  Indian  Plague  Commission  1898-1901,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Ed-^ 
inburgh  1900-02.  In  19^  he  was  knighted.  He 
is  well  known  as  an  authority  on  poisons  and 
has  published  'An  Investigation  into  Some  Pre- 
viously Undescribed  Tetanic  Symptoms  Pro- 
duced in  Cold-blooded  Animals'  (1867-68) ;  'An 
Experimental  Research  on  the  Antagonism  ht- 
tween  the  Action  of  Physostigma  and  Atropia* 
(1870);  'The  Oiaracter,  Action,  and  Thera- 
peutic Uses  of  Physostigma'  (1883),  and 
^Duspncca  of  Bronchitis  and  Asthma'  (1887). 

FRASER.  WnUun  Alexander,  Canadian 
author:  b.  Picton  County,  N.  S.,  24  March  1859. 
He  traveled  widely  and  became  a  mining  engi- 
neer, but  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to 
writing.  He  has  contributed  much  to  English 
and  American  magazines  and  has  achieved  dis- 
tinction as  a  writer  of  short  stories.  'The 
Eye  of  a  God  and  Other  Stories*  first  attracted 
atterition  (1892);  and  he  published  In  1900 
an  interesting  collection  of  animal  stories, 
^Mooswa  and  Others  of  the  Boundaries^* 
Other  works  are  'The  Outcasts*  (1901); 
'Thoroughbreds*  (1902)  f  ^Brave  Hearts* 
(1904);  'Sa'zada  Tales*  (1906);  <The  Lone 
Furrow'  (1907). 

FRASER  RIVER,  the  principal  river  in 
British  Columbia.  The  larger  fork  of  the 
Eraser  rises  in  lakes  in  lat.  55"  N.  and  long. 
124°  W.  After  flowing  southeast  for  about 
160  miles  it  joins  the  lesser  fork,  which  has  a 
length  of  200  miles  from  its  source  in  the 
Rockies  to  the  junction.  The  main  stream 
flows  throu^  the  province  from  north  to 
south  for  fzS  miles  and  enters  the  Gulf  of 
(Georgia  a  little  north  of  the  United  States 
boundary  line.  The  Fraser  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Stuart,  Quesnelle,  Blackwater,  Thom- 
son, Chilcotin  and  of  many  lesser  streams.  It 
is  navigable  for  1(X)  miles  in  its  lower  course 
.and  in  a  part  of  the  upper  course  between  Fort 
George  Canon  and  Soda  Creek  vessels  of  light 
draft  navigate  the  stream.  It  is  subject  to 
floods  from  April  to  August,  often  rising  60 
feet  above  normal  hig^  water  in  the  narrow 
reaches  and  covering  about  200,000  acres  in  the 
valleys  lower  down.  Gold  was  discovered  in 
its  bed  in  1857  and  for  some  years  the  nish 
thither  rivalled  those  of  California  and  Aus- 
tralia. Its  lower  watershed  is  densely  forested. 
GrcAt  quantities  of  timber  are  floated  down 
the  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  salmon,  of 
which  there  are  five  species,  are  world  famous, 
and  the  fishing  and  canning  industries  are  of 
some  importance.  The  river  was  named  after 
Simon  Fraser,  who  explored  it  in  1808. 

FRASER  RIVER  SALMON  and  others 
of  the  genus  Oncorkynckus  nerka,  the  blue- 
back;  redfish,  which  are  common  in  the  Fraser 
River  and  other  streams  of  British  Columbia. 

FRASERBURGH,  Scotland,  seaport  in 
Aberdeenshire,  42  miles  north  of  Aberdeen. 
It  contains  a  handsome  cross,  town  hall,  large 
custom-house;  the  streets  are  wide  and  clean. 
In  the  neighborhood  to  the  north  is  the  Prom- 
ontorium  Tcexaltum  of  Ptolemy,  now  Kinnaird 
Head,  on  which  stands  Eraser  s  ancient  castle, 
utilixed  as  a  lighthouse,  with  its  mysterious 
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wine  tower  and  cave.  Fraserburgh  is  the  chief 
centre  of  the  Scottish  (leriing  fishery,  and  in 
addition  to  cured  herrings  and  cod,  exports 
barley,  meal,  oats  and  potatoes.  It  has  three 
tidal  harbors,  and  its  shipping  includes  14  sail- 
ing vessels,  8  steam  vessels  and  a  fleet  of  700 
fishing  boats.  The  herring  trade  is  valued  at 
$1,000,000  annually.  Pop.  11,151.  There  is  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  o£  inhabitants  dur- 
ing the  fishing  season  (July  and  August). 

FRASERVILLE,  or  RIVI&RB  IXU 
LOUP»  re'vyar'  du  loo,  Canada,  a  town  and 
connty-seat  of  Temiscouata  County,  Quebec, 
on  the  south  shore  of  tfie  Saint  Lawrence  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Riviere  du  Loup,  116 
miles  below  Quebec.  It  is  on  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Temis- 
couata Railway.  Its  permanent  p^ulation  is 
almost  entirely  French  Canadian.  It  has  rail- 
way workshops,  and  manufactories  of  pulp, 
leather,  lumber,  furniture,  iron  products,  uittflr 
and  flour.  It  is  a  popular  summer  resort  Pop. 
6^774. 

.  FRATERNAL  INSURANCE.    Se«  In- 

SUItANCB,  FrATEBNAL. 

FRATERNAL  SOCIETIES  IN  AUSR. 

ICA.,  A  fraternal  society  is  de&Kd  as  a  cor- 
poration^ or  voluntary  association  organized 
and  carried  on  for  the  sole  benefit  of  its  mem- 
bers and  their  beneficiaries.  It  has  no  capital 
stock  atid  is  not  operated  for  profit.  Every 
such  society  must  have  a  representative  fbrm  of 
government,  and  is  supposed  to  operate  on  the 
lodge  system,  with  a  ritualistic  form  of  work 
for  the  meetings  of  the  lodges  or  other  des- 
ignated subordinate  bodies.  It  has  power  to 
adopt  its  own  ccmstitution,  by-laws,  rules  and 
re^rillatitms  for  the  orderly  amduct  of  its  af- 
fairs, and  in  general  terms  may  manage  its 
internal  interests  as  it  may  deem  best.  Al- 
Aough  the  American  fraternities  have  the 
same  basis  as  die  friendly  societies  (q.v.)  of 
England  and  Scotland,  they  are  a  purely  Amer- 
ican institution,  ^  organized  without  reference 
to,  and  at  the  outset  of  their  career,  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  same  system 
was  in  successful  operation  elsewhere.  At 
the  present  time  the  laws  governing  the  frater- 
nal system  are  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  as 
the  fraternal  societies  are  the  creatures  of, 
and  governed  by  the  laws  of,  the  different 
States,  any  change  in  those  laws  will  necessarily 
change  or  modify  the  t^em  as  at  present 
operated. 

There  are  two  representative  bodies,  claim- 
ing to  act  for,  and  represent  a  large  constitu- 
ency among  the  fraternal  associations.  The 
National  Fraternal  Congress,  organized  in  1886, 
represents  the  larger  number  of  leading  soci- 
eties. From  its  official  reports  it  appears  to 
aim  at  eventually  securing  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform -law  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  defining  as  fraternal  sodety,  as  above 
expressed,  with  the  addition,  that  every  soci- 
ety shall  pay  a  death  benefit  on  the  death  of  a 
member,  and  may  pay  disability  payments,  re- 
sulting from  accident,  disease  or  c^d  age.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1900  and  1901  the  Congress  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  uni- 
form bill  in  the  legislatures  in  all  the  leading 
States^  restricting  the  benefits,  coupled  with  a 
provision  requiring  all  the  newer  organizations 
to  charge  adequate  rates,  but  allowing  the  older 


societies  to  continue  their  low  rate  assessment 
system.  This  action  was  bitterly  opposed  1v 
the  minority  of  the  Congress  and  dv  a  still 
larger  number  of  other  associations  that  were 
not  affiliated  with  the  Congress.  The  result  of 
this  opposition  was  the  defeat  of  the  proposed 
law  in  every  State  where  a  contest  was  made. 

The  outside  societies  that  participated  in 
this  contest,  feeling  the  need  of  a  imion  for 
inutual  protection  thereafter,  immediately  after 
the  contest  was  ended  met  together  and  in 
March  1901  oi^nized  the  Associated  Frater- 
nities of  America,  with  the  avowed  object  pf 
opposing  any  further  changes  in  the  laws  of 
the  different  States  until  public  sentiment  was 
ripe  for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  law  on  the 
basis  of  the  largest  liberty  to  each  society  in 
the  matter  of  benefits,  provided  adequate  rates 
are  charged  therefor.  This  dissension  among 
the  fraternal  societies  induced  the  convention 
of  the  insurance  commissioners  of  the  differ- 
ent States  to  formulate  a  pro^josed  law  for  die 
government  of  fraternal  societies,  containing 
many  new  and  startling  features. 

All  the  early  fraternal  associations  cbllccted 
flieir  contributions  from  their  members  bv  means 
of  assessments,  the  rate  of  which,  except  in 
two  instances,  was  graded  according  to  age  at 
entry,  and  each  member  was .  required  to  pay 
such  a  number  of  assessments  each  .month  as 
might  be  needed  to  meet  the  deatii  losses.  As 
these  older  organizations^  advanced  in  years, 
'  their  death  losses  necessarily  increased  In  num- 
ber, and  with  increased  death  losses  the  num- 
ber of  assessments  each  month  also  increased- 
During  this  period  many  new  societies  Were 
organized  on  the  same  system  and  while  yoUng 
naturally  had  a  low  death  rate  and  a  low 
.mortal!^  cost  per  member'  Being  much  cheaper 
they  naturally  attracted  members  from  their 

?redecessors  until  they  were  displaced  in  popular 
avor  by  other  new  creations_  on  the  same  plan. 
Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  now  exist 
among  fraternalists  as  to  the  need  of  the  sys- 
tems at  the  present  time,  they  all  agree  that  the 
old  assessment  system  has  been  a  failure,  and 
should  he  superseded  hy  rates  based  on  the  rec- 
ognized mortality  tables.  The  newer  organi- 
zations profited  ixy  the  experience  of  the  older 
societies,  and  generally  started  witl;  higher  rates, 
and  this,  fact  has  made  it  much  easier  for  them 
to  provide  for  their  deficiencies.  '  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  younger  organizations  are,  and  for 
some  years  have  been,  charging  adequate  rates, 
and  the  protection  they  furnish  is  as  safe  as  the 
insurance  supplied  by  any  insurance  company. 

The  real  basis  of  the  fraternal  qrstem  in 
America  is  the  fraternal  bond  of  union,  uniting 
the  members  together  in  a  common  cause  for 
mutual  beneficial  and  protective  purposes.  The 
lodge  system  requires  meetings  of  the  members 
at  least  once  a  month,  and  therefore  directly 
tends  to  draw  the  members  closer  together. 
Every  member  thus  participates  in  the  work  df 
the  organization  and  the  emulations  aroused 
among  the  different  lodges  naturally  produces 
the  best  results  at  the  least  outlay.  Bread  cast 
upon  the  waters  will  return,  and  it  is  the  act 
ot  casting  that  produces  that  wonderful  change 
in  the  human  heart,  which  constitutes  the  re- 
turn. A  mother  is  fonder  of  her  offsprine  than 
the  father,  and  both  parents  love  a  crippled  child 
more  than  the  sturdy  nnembers  of  the  flock,  and 
the  reason  is  the  same.  The  mother  suffers 
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more  and  bears  more  than  the  father,  and  both 
do  more  for  the  cripple  than  for  the  healthy 
cbttd.  No  one  ever  did  a  good  deed,  or  thought 
to  do  a  good  act  without  feeling  the  better  Tor 
it,  and  thus  no  person  ever  did  or  can  partici- 
pate in  the  good  work  that  the  various  lotj^es 
of  the  fraternities  are  engaged  in  without  grow- 
ing to  love  the  work  and  the  organization  which 
does' the  work.  This  ennobling  influence  upon 
the  membership  is  not  by  any  means  the  least 
of  the  many  blessings  conferred  upon  the 
American  people  by  the  fraternal  system.  This 
same  influence  naturally  impels  the  members  to 
hbor  without  compensation  for  the  growth  and 
prosperify  of  the  organization  and  thus  at'  a 
low  ,cost  produce  results  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice  to  the  insurance  companies. 

Every  society  is  required  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  and  is  governed  by 
its  constitution  and  laws,  as  enacted,  or  from 
time  to  time  amended  by  the  constituted  author- 
ities. Its  constitution  and  laws  therefore  con- 
stitute the  contract  between  the  members  in 
their  relations  to  the  society.  The  protection 
furnished  by  such  societies  is  not  insurance  in 
the  ordinary  sense  in  which  that  word  is  im- 
derstood  and  used.  No  'society  can  issue  a 
.certificate  in  favor  of  a  creditor  of  the  member 
and  the  benefits  furnished  under  the  certificate 
cannot  be  attached  for  the  debt  of  the  member. 
The  beneficiaries  are  limited  to  husband  or 
wife,  affianced  husband,  or  affianced  wife,  or 
some  heir,  blood  relative  or  dependent  of  the 
member.  In  insurance  anyone  having  an  in- 
surable interest  in  the  life  of  the  policy  holder 
may  be  named  as  beneficiary  while  under  a 
fraternal  certificate  the  beneficiary  is  limited 
by  the  bonds  of  aflFection  and  duty.  In  the  one 
case  a  beneficiary  has  a  vested  interest  in  the 
policy  and  it  cannot  be  changed  without  her 
consent,  while  in  the  other  the  beneficiary  has 
no  vested  rights  whatever  until  the  claim 
matures;  and  the  member  may  have  his  certifi- 
cate changed  in  favor  of  another  beneficiary 
without  her  knowledge  or  consent. 

There  are  numerous  other  societies  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principle.  According  to 
the  reports  of  the  supreme  bodies  of  these  or- 
ganizations for  1916  the  membership  of  the 
principal  fraternal  organizations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  was  as  follows,  beginning 
with  the  largest : 

Preemawns   1,760,277 

Odd  FeHowi   1.622.100 

Modern  Woodmen  of  America   921,899 

Butem  Ster.  Order  of   800.000 

Woodmen  of  the  World   732, MS 

Knisht  of  Pythiu   729,053 

Reehabitea,  Independent  Order  of   701 .040 

Good  Templarv Intemationsl  Onler   620,000 

Loyal  Order  of  Moose   620.000 

Improved  Order  of  Redmen   479.033 

Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  EIk»   442,658 

Royal  Airh  Mtuons   «2,3S9 

Order  of  Eaalea   400,000 

Andent  Order  of  United  Workmen   350,000 

KnighU  of  Columbua   J46,M0 

Order  of  Owh   346,754 

The  Maccabees   «>'25$ 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians   '2SO.O0O 

Royal  Arcanum   244.732 

KnighU  Templar   237.368 

Indmendent  Order  of  Forerters  . . . .....   218,074 

Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mecnaucs. . .  230,000 

Noblea  of  the  Mystic  Shrine   220,000 

Foresters  of  America   205,756 

B'rith  Abraham  Order    194,490 

Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen   196,478 

Woman's  Benefit  Anociation  of  the  Maccabeei. .  179,176 

KnistaU  and  Ladies  of  Security   155,399 

J.adies'  Catholic  BefevDlent  Anociation   155 ,080 


Loyal  Orange  Institution   150 ,000 

Tribe  of  Ben  Hnr   101,011 

Orioles,  Onkr  of   98,781 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  LibMTty   90,265 

Protected  Home  Circle   88,252 

Fraternal  Aid  Union   80.000 

Mystic  WorkMS  of  the  World   S3.338 

KjiiKhts  of  the  Golden  Bagla   78.112 

Court  (rf  Honor   73,786 

United  CommeidallVftvclBnolAaiarica   72,964 

Order  of  Gleaners   71.070 

Daughters  of  America   68.000 

Improved  Order  at  Heptasopha   63,604 

KnKhts  and  Ladies  of  Honor   65,835 

Cattiolic  Mutual  Benefit  Anodatkm   64.615 

National  Union   62,028 

'  New  England  Order  of  Protection   53,619 

Harmann's  Sons   42.000 

Ladies  of  the  Modem  Maccabees   50,068 

Independent  Order  of  B'oai  B'rith   40,083 

I&iigiita  of  Malta   40,000 

United  Order  of  AmericBn  Mechanics   36,316 

Patriotic  and  Protective  Order  of  Stags   34.827 

Veiled  Prophets  of  the  Bnehutad  Realm. 34,000 

Fraternal  Brotberfwod   26.495 

Royal  Laatpie   32.736 

Sons  of  Satot  George  ,   32,000 

Order  of  United  Ancient  Draidl   30,968 

Snaller  orssniaations   236 , 841 

TtMl  16,118,931 


All  the  older  associations  operate  on  what  is 
known  as  grand  jurisdictions  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives elected  by  the  subordinate  lodges 
within  the  limits  of  the  grand  jurisdictioa  It  in 
turn  sends  delegates  to  the  supreme  bo<fy,  wMdi 
is  the  highest  authority  in  the  organization.  As 
a  eenenu  rule  the  supreme  body  assumes  all  lia- 
bility for  death  or  disabilitv  payments  that  are 

fiermanent  in  their  nature,  and  the  subordinate 
odges  assume  and  pav  the  sick  or  other  tem- 
porary disability  benefits.  Each  member  pays 
his  share  of  all  benefits  throu^  the  local  lodge, 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  ttie  dues  going  to  nie 
supreme  office,  being  remitted  direct,  and  not 
through  the  grand  jurisdiction.  As  a  rule  die 
grand  jurisdiction  covers  a  State,  and  has  su- 
pervision over  the  growth  and  general  manage- 
ment of  all  the  lodges  within  its  territory.  Of 
late  years  the  tendency  has  been  to  do  away 
with  the  plan  of  grand  jurisdictions  and  have 
the  supreme  body  composed  of  delegates  elected 
either  directly  by  the  lodges  or  bv  districts  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  lodges:  The  officers  are 
usually  elected  by  the  supreme  body,  but  in  some 
cases  are  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

To  sum  up  in  a  word :  a  fraternal  sodety  is 
a  brotherhood  of  members,  bound  together  by 
its  fraternal  bond  of  union.  It  is  organized  and 
carried  on  for  the  sole  benefit  of  its  members 
and  their  beneficiaries.  It  operates  on  the  lodge 
system,  and  -  uses  a  rittul  in  tiie  meetings  of 
its  lodges  and  the  initiation  of  its  new  members. 
It  has  a  representative  form  of  government,  in 
which  the  management  is  responsible  to  the 
members  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duties.  It  is  governed  by  a  constitution  and 
taws  enacted  by  the  representatives  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  it  furnishes  its  members,  in  all  the 
States,  with  protection  in  case  of  death,  and  in 
many  of  the  States  with  protection  in  case  of 
disability  resulting  from  diness,  accident  and 
old  age  after  the  expectancy  of  jife,  and  in 
some  of  the  States  with  still  more  liberal 
.benefits.  See  Insurance.  Fraternal,  and  the 
articles  on  the  different  fraternal  organizations. 

FRATERNITIES,  religious  societies  for 
pious  practices  and  benevolent  objects.  They 
were  often  formed  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
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from  a  desire  of  imitating  the  holv  orders.  From 
the  12tb  to  the  15th  century  nothing  was  con- 
«dered  more  meritorious  than^  to  form  and  be- 
kniK  to  such  orders.  The  laity,  who  did  not 
wish  to  pronounce'  the  monastic  vows,  entered 
into-  associations  in  order  to  gain  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  religious  even  in  their"  worldly 
life.  These  societies  were  at  first  formed  with- 
out any  ecdenastical  interference,  and  on  this 
account  many  of  them,  which  did  not  obtain  or 
did  not  seek  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Church, 
had  the  api>earance  of  -  separatists,  which  sub- 
jected them  to  the  charge  of  heresy.  The  pious 
fraternities  which  were  formed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Church  or  were  acknowledged  by 
it  were  either  required  by  Aeir  rules  to  afford 
assistance  to  travelers,  to  the  unfortunate,  the 
distressed,  the  ack  and  the  deserted,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inefficiency  oif  the  police,  and  the 
want  of  institutions  for  the  poor,  or  to  perform 
certain  acts  of  penitence  and  devotion.  Of  thb 
description  were  the  Fratres  Pontifices,  a 
brotherhood  that  originated  in  Tuseany  in  the 
12th  century,  where  they  maintained  estab- 
lishments on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  to  enable 
travelers  to  cross  the  river  and  to  succor  them 
in  case  of  distress.  A  similar  society  was  af- 
terward formed  in  France,  where  they  bttilt 
bridges  and  hospitals,  maintained  ferries,  lorot 
the  roads  in  repair,  and  provided  for  the 
security  of  the  ni^ways.  A  bridge  of  18 
arches  over  the  Rhone  at  Avignon,  built  by 
Saint  Benezet  in  1177  and  another  of  22  arches 
over  the  same  river  at  Pont  Saint  Esprit,  built 
between  1265  and  1309,  were  among  their  great- 
est achievement  in  bridge-buihfing.  '  Ther  grad- 
ually amassed  great  wealth  by  alms  and  gifts. 
In  1519  they  were  secularized  on  accotmt  of  the 
abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  order. 

Similar  to  these  were  the  Knights  and  Com- 
sanions  of  the  Santa  Hermandad  in  Spain ;  the 
Familiars  and  Ciosfr-bearers  in  the  service  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition;  the  Calendar  Brothen 
ki  Gennatry;  me  Atexians  in  Gennainr,  Poland 
and  the  Netherlands,  etc.  The  proKssed  ob- 
ject of  the  Alexians  was  to  visit  the  sick  and 
miprisoned ;  to  collect  alms  for  distribution ;  to 
console  criminals,  and  accompany  them  to  the 
place  of  execution;  to  bury  the  dead,  and  to 
cause  masses  to  be  said  for  those  who  had 
been  executed,  or  for  persons  fotuid  dead. 
They  derived  their  names  from  Alexius  their 
patron  saint,  and  were  at  first  principally  com- 
posed of  persons  from  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people  in  the  Netheriands. '  They  were  after- 
ward increased  by  the  addition  of  the  female 
branch,  the  Black  Sisters.  Although  1^ 
brothers  they  had  houses,  and  formed  their 
order  into  two  provinces  under  an  ecclesiastical 

fovernment,.  They  still  exist,  in  the  societies 
or  bunrii^  dead  bodies,  in  Antwerp,  Utrecht 
and  Cologne.  The  Brottiers  of  Deatn,  d  the 
order  of  Saint  Paul,  were  dressed  in  blad^ 
like  the  Alexians,  and  were  distinguished  by  a 
death's  head  on  their  scapulary.  TBey  were 
suppressed  by  Pope  Urban  Vllf. 

There  were  also  Gray  Pemtents  (an  old 
fraternity  of  an  order  existing  as  early  as  1264 
in  Rome,  and  introduced  into  France  under 
Henry  HI),  the  black  fraternities  of  Meny  and 
of  Death;  the  Red,  the  Blue,  the  Green  and  the 
Violet  Penitents,  so  called  from  the  <!o\or  of 
their  cowl ;  the  divisions  of  each  were  known 
by  the  colors  of  the  girdle  or  mantle.  The  fra- 


ternity of  the  Hd^  Trini^.  was  founded  at 
Rome  in  1548  by  Philip  de'  N^eri  for  the  relief 
of  pilgrims  and  the  cured  dismissed  from  the 
hospitals.  The  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  are  a  fraternity  founded  near  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  the  statutes  of  which  were 
approved  by  Benedict  XIII.  Their  labors  have 
been  of  great  service  in  the  cause  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondaiy  education  in  France,  Uiou^ 
their  work  is  not  confined  to  France  but  ex- 
tends over  a  large  part  of  the  world,  induing 
Belgium,  North  and  South  America  and  Eng- 
land. They  take  religious  vows,  wear  a  smt 
of  clerical  dress  and  always  work  in  pairs.  In 
Ireland  there  is  a  body  of  Christian  Brothers 
modeled  on  the  French  one,  the  first  of  its 
schools  having  been  opened  at  AVaterford  in 
1804.  Th«r  schools  have  spread  over  Ireland, 
and  their  system  of  education  has  received  the 
approval  of  various  royal  commissions. 

The  Brodiers  of  Common  Life,  fotmded  at 
Deventer  in  Holland  by  the  celebrated  theolo- 
gian, (jcrald  Groot,  toward  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  and  formally  approved  by  Gregory  XI 
in  137^  were  a  fraternity  wUch  performed 
great  services  to  leamit^.  especially  theological 
teaming.  From  Holland  uey  spread  rapid^ 
over  Germi^,  and  increased  so  greatly  in'  num- 
bers that  500  bouses  belonged  to  the  order  in 
1460.  The  Roman  Cathc^ic  C3iurcfa  is  indebted 
to  it  for  a  text  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Bible 
hy  Saint  Jerome,  most  carefully  preiMred  bv  a 
collation  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts.  This 
text  was  consulted' as  an  authority  the  ed- 
itors of  the  Bible  prepared  at  the  cwnmand  of 
Stxtus  V.  The  same  order  ^-^red  some  texts 
of  the  Christian  fathers. 

The  Brodiers  of  Chari^  are  another  fra- 
ternity whose  ho^tats  are  tound  in  the  princi- 
pal aties.  It  was  founded  by  Saint  John  de 
Dieu  in  Spain  in  1540.  Much  better  Imown  in 
Great  Britain  are  die  Sisters  of  Charity  (called 
also  Gray  Sisters,  Daughters  of  C^rity,  Sisters 
of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul),  a  Romajn  Catholic 
order  founded  in  1634  at  Paris  by  Saint  Vin- 
cent de  Paal  for  the  purpose  of  luirsing  ^e 
sick  in  hospitals.  The  sisters  take  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity  and  obedience,  besides  a  vow 
binding  themselves  to  serve  the  sick.  Besides 
conducting  hospitals  and  nursing,  they  sotaa^ 
times  undertake  the  management  of  poor 
schools.  They  attend  the  sick  of  every  nation 
and  religion.  There  is  also  a  body  of  Irish 
Sisters  of  Charity,  aepars^e  from  the  one  just 
mentioned  Sec  GuK-LvriER  SooEnes  or 
CotXEOE  Fkatcrnities  and  Orders,  RsLKHons. 

FRATERNITIES,  CoUege.  See  Greek- 
Litter  Societies. 

FRATICELLI,  frat-i-sil-i  or  chin,  a 
name  applied  to  several  heretic  sects  in  the- 
Middle  Ages,  more  especially  to  those  members 
of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis  who,  in  an  en- 
deavor to  live  up  to  the  strict  rule  of  their 
founder,  created  a  split  between  the  Spirituals 
and  the  Conventuals  of  the  Franciscans  (q.v.). 
Thej;  were  generally  opposed  to  existing  eccle- 
siastical and  social  order  and  were  similar  to 
the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  Beghards  and 
other  sects.  They  had  no  nxed  place  of  resi- 
dence. In  the  14tfa  and  15th  centuries  the  Pra- 
ticelli  made  considerable  progress  and  attracted 
more  or  less  attention  in  northern  Italy,  from 
where  th^  spread  to  a  certain  wtent  to  south- 
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crn  France,  Flanders  and  South  GermaiQr. 
They  declared  the  existing  Church  as  in  a 
state  of  apostasy  and  looked  upon  povttiy  as 
an  absolutely  essential  condition.  Some  of  the 
popes  persecuted  them  with  great  severity  as 
heretics  and  many  oi  them  suffered  greatly 
from  the  Inquisition.  Consult  DoUinger,  J.^  J. 
I.  von,  'Beitrage  zur  Sektengeschichte'  (Munich 
1890)  ;  Ehrle,  F.,  in  Archiv  fur  Litleratur  und 
Kirchengeschichie  des  MitletaUers  (Vols.  I- 
IV,  Berlin  1885-88)  ;  Lea,  H.  C,  'History  of 
the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages'  (3  vols., 
New  York  1888). 

FRATICBLLANS.   See  Fraticelll 

FRATRES    ARVALBS.     See  Ar?al 

Brothers. 

FRATTAMAGGIORB,  £ra'ta;ma-i6;r», 
Italy,  city  in  the  province  of  Naples,  eight  mites 
DorA  of  the  city  of  Naples.  It  contains  a  fine 
church  and  has  manufactories  of  silk  and  ropes. 
There  are  also  many  country  homes  oi  wealthy 
Nea^itans.  Pop.  13,72a 

FRAUD,  in  law,  all  deceitful  practices  in 
defrauding  or  endeavoring  to  defraud  another 
of  his  known  rig^^  by  mtfans  of  sone  artful  de- 
vice, contrary  to  the  plant  rules  of  common  hon- 
esty. It  is  coadenuwd  by  the  common  law,  and 
punishable  according  to  the  offense.  All  frauds 
and  deceits  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  law  are  properly  cog- 
nizable in  equity.  Where  a  fraud  can  be  clearly 
established,  courts  of  law  exercise  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  courts  of  equity.  Wherever 
fraud  or  surprise  can  be  imputed  to,  or  collected 
from,  the  circumstances,  equi^  will  interpose 
and  grant  relief  against  it.  Where  a  person  is 
party  to  a  fraud,  all  that  fcrflowed  by  reason  of 
that  fraud  shall  be  said  to  be  done  by  him.  A 
party  prejudiced  by  a  fraud  may  ilile  a  bill  in 
equity  for  a  discovery  of  all  its  circumstances. 
Mere  inadequacy  of  price  alone  is  not  a  ground 
for  a  court  to  annul  an  agreement ;  but  if  there 
be  such  inadequacy  as  to  show  that  the  person 
did  not  understand  Hie  bargain  he  made,  or 
was  so  oppressed  that  he  ms  glad  to  make  it, 
knowing  its  inadequacy,  it  will  show  a  com- 
mand over  him  which  may  amount  to  a  fraud. 
If  a  person  be  fraudulently  prevented  from  do- 
ing an  act,  equity  will  consider  the  act  as  done; 
and  equity  also  relieves  aoainst  bargains  made 
under  misconception  of  ri^ts.  In  treaties,  con- 
ceaknent  of  a  material  fact  hr  one  of  the  par- 
ties, in  order  to  keep  the  other  in  mnorance^ 
whereby  to  profit,  is  a  gross  fraud,  ana  the  con- 
tract will  be  set  a3idc_  in  equity.  Constructive 
or  legal  fraud  is  applied  to  such  acts  or  conr 
tracts  as,  though  not  originating  in  an  actual 
evil  design  or  contrivance  to  perpetrate  a  posi- 
tive fraud  or  injury  upon  other  persons,  yet  by 
their  tendency  to  deceive  or  mislead  other  per- 
sons, or  to  violate  public  or  private  ccmfidence, 
or  to  impair  or  injure  the  public  interest,  are 
deemed  equally  reprehensible  with  actual  fraud^ 
and  are  prohibited  by  law,  as  within  the  same 
reason  and  mischief  as  acts  and  contracts  done 
malo  atiimo.  Gross  criminal  frauds^  are  punish- 
able by  way  of  indictment  or  information. 
Frauds  are  not  indictable  at  common  law  unless 
they  be  such  as  affect  the  public  —  as  vending 
unwholesome  provisions,  or  using  false  weights 
or  measures ;  or  by  the  way  of  conspiracy ;  or 
unless  they  affect  the  crown  or  the  adminis- 


tration of  justice.  (See  Fraud,  Statute  or; 
FtAUouLEKT  Conveyances).  Consuh  Bigelow, 
*The  Law  of  Fraud  on  its  Civil  Side'  (Boston 
1888)';  Browne,  'Construction  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds'  (1895)  ;  Kerr,  'Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Fraud  and  Mistake'  (4th  ed.,  London  1910). 

FRAUD,  Prevention  of,  an  exercise  of  jjo- 
lice  power  to  stop  deception,  or  to  render  its 
commission  more  difficult,  or  to  facilitate  its 
detection.  The  principal  field  for  legislation  for 
the  prevention  of  fraud  is  found  m  the  busi- 
ness of  brokers,  agents  and  depositories  — 
warehouse  and  commission  men,  auctioneers, 
etc., —  and  in  the  sale  of  commodities,  espe- 
.cially  of  substitutes,  imitations  and  adultera- 
tions, bankrupt  and  fire  sales,  and  sales  ^ 

Eddlers  or  other  itinerant  dealers.  Fraud  is 
jally  dealt  with  either  criminally, —  generally 
in  cases  specified  Iv  statute, — or  avilly  Igr 
granting  or  withhc^miig  remedies,  or  by  pre- 
ventive measures. 

Congress  can  legislate  for  the  prevention  of 
fraud  so  far  as  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce is  concerned.  The  Pure  Food  Law  of 
1906  serves  partly  for  that  purpose.  A  city 
ordinance  will  usually  cover  protec^n  against 
fraudulent  practices,  particularly  in  the  retail 
sale  of  merchandise  and  in  the  services  of 
hotel-laepers,  cab  and  taxicab-drivers,  for  which 
a  stranger  is  likely  to  call.  A  State  may  exer- 
cise its  power  for  the  prevention  of  fraud, 
even  though  interstate  commerce  is  thereby  in- 
directly affected;  as  example  the  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine colored  in  imitation  of  butter  was 
largely  prohitnted,  thou^  imported  from  other 
States  and  sought  to  be  sold  in  original  pack- 
ages. As  a  useful  article  of  commerce,  how- 
ever, the  policy  of  prohibition  of  oleomargarine 
has  been  abandoned  in  all  the  States,  the  legis- 
lation against  it  showing  evidences  of  a  desire 
to  use  the  power  of  fraud  prevention  so  as  to 
suppresB  competition. 

Governmental  regulations  to  prevent  fraud 
include  the  reqturement  of  licenses,  of  reports, 
of  notices,  labels  and  marks  indicating  the  char- 
acter and  quality  or  quantity  of  merchandise; 
the  fixing  of  standards  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures and  sometimes  of  the  form  of  packages, 
and  inspection  by  public  officials. 

FRAUD  ORDERS,  Postal,  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  Postmaster-General  by  act  of 
Congress  19  Sept  1890,  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  mails  by  persons  believed  to  be  conducting 
a  fraudulent  business.  The  necessity  for  the 
act  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  as  the 
work  of  investigation  proceeded,  schemes  for 
swindling  throug^i  the  mails  were  disclosed 
much  more  numerous  and  extensive  than  had 
been  supposed.  Many  of  the  fraudulent  enter- 
prises proved  to  be  as  far-reaching  in  their 
ramifications  as  the  postal  service  itself.  Not 
on^  were  thousands  of  credulous  people 
swindled  out  of  money  foolishly  invested,  out 
confidence  in  legitimate  enterprises  was  under- 
mined. It  was  estimated  that  in  80  important 
cases  early  brought  under  the  operation  of  the 
act,  the  American  public. in  less  than  a  decade 
had  been  swindled  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred 
million  dollars.  The  arrest,  conviction  and  im- 
prisonment of  the  S'U'indlers  has  proved  effec- 
tive in  abating  the  fraudulent  anuse  of  the 
mails.  The  constitutional  question  raised  as 
to  the  authority  of  Congress  to  delegate  power 
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to  the  Postmaster-'General  to  act  tn  specific 
cases  was  defmitdy  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  action  of  the 
Postmaster-General  was  thus  made  conclusivA, 
no  ftroviskm  bang  made  for  a  judicial  review. 

FRAUDS,  Blectoral.  See  Elecidhal 
Fkauds  and  Saf>£u abds  against  ;  Couurr 
Pbactices  Acts;  Elktraal  Coumissiok;  Uni<- 
TED  States  —  Disputed  Pkesidential  Elec- 
tions. 

FRAUDS,  SUtttta  of.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  statutes  ever  enacted  in  En^ 
bud  or  the  United  States  was  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  (29  Charles  II,  chap.  3).  It  was  passed 
in  the  year  1673.  Its  object  is  stated  to  be  ^ 
■prevention  of  frauds  and  perjuries,*  and  its 
e^ect  is  to  make  writing  essentia  to  the  validity 
of  many  contracts  or  transactions.  The  most 
important  sections  are  those  relating  to  con- 
tracts; nameb^,  the  4th  ^nd  the  17tii.  ^ost 
cveiy  word  of  which  has  been  tUb  subject  of 
nnnerous  decisions.  It  is  nrovuled  by  the 
4A  section  that  no  action  shall  be  brought  on 
the  contracts  AereiQ  mentioiwd  unless  the 
agreement  or  some  note  or  mcmorandtmi 
thereof  shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  oAer 
person  thereunto  by  htm  lawfully  authorized. 
The  contracts  referred  to  are  tlie  following: 
(I)  Any  special  promise  by  an  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own 
estate;  (2)  any  spedal  ^wiise  to  answer  for 
die  debt,  default  or  miscarriage  of  another 
person;  (3)  any_  agreement  made  upon  consid- 
eration of  marriage;  (4)  any  contract  or  sale 
of  lands,^  tenements  and  here<fitaments,  or  any 
interest  in  or  cooceming  them;  and  (5)  any 
agreement  that  is  not  to  be  performed  within 
me  space  of  one  year  from  the  mddng  thereof. 
This  sectifMi.  however,  does  not  make  the  con- 
tract null  and  void,  but  only  unactionable.  The 
17th  section  has  reference  to  sales  of  goods  for 
the  price  (or  value)  of  i\0,  and  upward,  which 
are  *not  allowed  to  be  good*  unless  some 
memorandum  of  the  bargain  has  been  made  in 
writing,  or  unless  the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of 
the  goods  so  sold,  and  actually  receive  the 
same,  or  give  something  in  earnest  to  Innd  the 
bargain,  or  in  part  payment.  In  the  statutes  of 
the  American  States  the  princi]«l  alteration 
made  in  these  terms  is  by  the  specification  of  a 
different  sum  of  money.  The  sum  usually 
established  is  $50,  but  in  some  of  the  States  it 
is  $30  or  $40l  Generally  the  statute  has  been 
construed  not  to  render  compliance  with  its 
provisions  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  enu- 
merated contracts,  but  only  necessary  to  the 
proof  of  such  contracts  against  the  party  who 
sets  up  the  statute  as  a  defense.  The  import- 
ance of  this  statute  has  been  so  fatly  reo^- 
nized  in  this  country  that  it  has  been  substan- 
tially re-enacted  in  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  in  some  of  them  its  provisions  have  been 
made  still  more  comprehensive  and  stringent 
The  I7tfa  section,  however,  has  been  discarded 
in  16  of  the  States:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Dela- 
ware, lUinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
New  Mexico,  North  Oir<^ina,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island;  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia.  Omsult  'Cyclopedia 
of  the  Laws  of  England,*  (Vol.  V)  ;  Browne, 
^Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  the  Statute 
of  Frauds*  (5th  ed.,  Boston  1895);  Smith, 


^Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Frauds  and  the  Stat- 
ute of  Frauds'  (Indianapolis  1907).  Sec  Coif- 
tract;  Fraud;  Lease. 

FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCES,  in 
law,  a  fraudulent  conveyance  is  a  conveyance  the 
object,  tendency  or  effect  of  which  is  to  defraud 
another  not  a  party^  to  such  a  conveyance,  or  the 
intent  of  which  is  to  avoid  some  debt  or  du^ 
due  or  incumbent  on  the  party  makir^  it 
Convnrances  of  this  character  are  declared  in- 
valid by  two  celebrated  English  statutes  which 
have  been  substantially  re-enacted  throtighout 
the  United  States  with  the  same  provisions, 
llie  first  of  these  statutes  was  passed  in  the 
13th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth 
(1571),  and  commonly  referred  to  as  the  stat- 
ute 13  Etiz.  chap.  5,  and  b^  it  all  fraudulent  con- 
veyances, gifts  or  alienations  of  lands  or- goods 
whereby  creditors  might  be  in  anywise  dis- 
turbet^  hindered,  delayed  or  defrauded  of  their 
just  rights  are  rendered  utterly  void;  but  the 
statute  does  not  extend  to  any  estate  or  interest 
in  fends  on  good  consideration,  and  bona-fide 
convmd  to  any  person  not  having  notice  of 
such  fraud.  The  second  statute  against  fraud- 
ulent conveyances  is  the  statute  27  Eliz.  chap.  4, 
which  was  passed  in  1585.  It  provides  that 
the  conveyance  of  any  interest  in  lands  for  the 
intent  and  puroose  to  defraud  and  derive  sub- 
sequent booarfide  purchasers  of  the  lands  for 
a  good  and  sufficient  consideration  shall  be 
utterly  void.  This  statute  differs  from  the  one 
first  mentioned  in  applying  solely  to  lands,  and 
in  protecting  the  interests  of  purchasers  instead 
of  creditors;  but  it  «mtains  similar  provisions 
declarmc^  the  validity  of  any  previous  convey- 
ance if  it  be  upon  valuable  consideration  and 
to  a  bona-fide  purchaser.  It  has  been  held  in 
England,  in  the  interpretation  of  this  statute, 
that  if  the  previous  conveyance  be  voluntary 
it  is  void  as  to  a  subsequent  purchaser,  even  if 
be  had  notice  before  he  received  his  deed  that 
such  a  conveyance  had  be«i  made.  This  doc-  . 
trine  has  been  generally  rejected  by  the  courts 
throughout  the  United  States  as  unjust,  and  the 
principle  adopted  that  the  receipt  of  notice  gives 
a  person  intending  to^  purchase  sufficient  op- 
portunity to  protect  his  own  interests,  and  if 
ne  is  guiUy  of  imprudence  in  accepting  the  con- 
veyance he  should  receive  no  assistance  from 
the  courts.  This  appears  to  be  the  more  un- 
objectionable doctrine.  Voluntaiy  conveyances 
are  never  set  aside  under  either  statute,  as 
between  the  immediate  parties,  but  only  in  favor 
of  purchasers  or  creditors.  Consult  Bigelow, 
*The  L-aw  of  Fraudulent  Conveyances'  (Bos- 
ton 1911) ;  Hunt  *The  Law  Relating  to 
Fraudulent  Conveyances'  (London  1897) ; 
Moore,  'Treatise  on  Fraudulent  Cx)nveyances' 
(2  vols.,  Albany  1908).   See  Fraud. 

FRAUENBURG,  frow'en-boorH,  Germany, 
town  in  the  district  .of  Konigsbei^,  Prussia, 
on  the  Frische  Hoff,  41  mites  southwest  of 
Konigsberg-  The  chief  products  are  garden 
truck,  flour  and  cereals.  A  forest  school  is 
situated  here.  Copernicus  was  camm  of  the 
cathedral  and  died  here  in  1543.  His  tomb  is 
In  the  Crothic  cathedral  erected  in  1329.  Pop. 
2;522. 

FRAUENFBLD,  frow'en-felt.  Switzer- 
land, capital  of  the  canton  of  Thurgau.  25 
miles  northeast  of  Ztirich,  on  the  Murg.  It  is 
situated  In  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district;  and 
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is  of  importance  as  the  centre  of  trade  for  the 
fruit,  wine  and  agricultural  products  of  the  dis- 
trict. It  is  a  well-built  town  and  contains  a 
church  which  was  built  in  1286  and  an  ancient 
castle,  the  government  building,  which  contains 
the  archives  of  the  canton  and  a  library,  the 
town  hall  and  military  barracks.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  technical  school  with  historical  and  scien- 
tific collections,  and  has  manufactories  of 
gloves,  cotton  and  iron  goods,  machinery; 
leather  and  guns.   Pop.  8,105. 

FRAUBNLOB,  frow'en-ldb,  the  assumed 
name  of  Heinrich  von  Meissen,  German  minne- 
singer :  b.  1250 ;  d.  1318.  For  several  years  he 
wandered  as  a  minstrel  and  then  established 
the  first  school  of  the  meistersLngers  at  Mainz. 
The  ladies  of  Mainz  are  said  to  have  carried 
his  bier  to  the  cathedral  in  appreciation  of 
his  life-long  chivalrous  devoti<m  to  their  sex. 
His  tomb  was  restored  in  1783  by  ladies  duriiw 
the  Werther  period  of  German  literature,  and 
the  ladies  of  Maiiiz  erected  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  near  his  tomb  in  184& 
Ettmiiller  published  an  edition  of  his  poems  in 
1843.  They  are  bombastic  and  artificial  in  style. 
One  of  his  works,  the  'Cantica  Canticorum,' 
has  appeared  in  English, 

FRAUNCSS'  TAVERN,  an  ancient  build- 
ing at  the  southeast  comer  oi  Broad  and  Pearl 
streets.  New  York.  It  was  originally  built  by 
die  Delancey  family  and  long  occupied  as  a 
mansion.  Afterward  it  was  transformed  into 
a  tavern.  After  the  British  evacuation  of  New 
York  it  was  for  a  time  thSe  headquarters  of 
Gen.  George  Washington,  who  here  on  4  Dec. 
1783  delivered  his  farewell  address  to  his  of- 
ficers. In  1768  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  founded  here,  and  in  1902  it  was 
purchased  and  restored  by  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  who  have  thus  preserved  for  pos- 
terity one  of  the  famous  landmarks  of  Revolu- 
tionary days.   The  tavern  is  still  maintained. 

FRAUNHOFER,  frownTifr-flr,  Joseph 
von,  German  mathematician :  b.  Straubing,  Ba- 
varia. 6  March  1787;  d.  Munich,  7  June  1826. 
In  1799  he  was  placed  with  a  looking-glass 
maker  and  g^ass-grinder  at  Munich.  After 
various  vicissitudes  he  received  an  appointment 
as  optician  in  the  mathematical  and  mechanical 
institute  of  Rcichenbach  and  Utzschneider  at 
Benedictbeuren,  and  in  1809  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  optical  institute  was  chiefly  under  his 
direction.  In  the  same  year  he  became  one  of 
the  members  of  the  firm  under  which  the  busi- 
ness was  conducted,  and  in  1818  its  director. 
In  1823,  after  it  was  moved  to  Munich,  Fraun- 
hofer  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Science,  its  conservator  of  physics  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  noMIity  in  1824.  One 
of  the  most  difficult  operations  of  practical 
optics  was  to  polish  the  spherical  surfaces  of 
large  object-glasses  accucatel^.  Fraunhofer  in- 
vented a  machine  whidi  obviated  this  difficulty, 
and  rendered  the  surface  more  accurate  than  it 
was  left  bv  the  grinding.  He  invented  also 
other  grinding  and  polishing  machines,  and 
introduced  many  improvements  into  the  manu- 
facture of  the  different  kinds  of  glass  used 
for  optical  instruments,  and  which  he  found  to 
be  always  injured  by  flaws  and  irregularities  of 
various  sorts.  In  1811  he  constructed  a  new 
kind  of  furnace,  and  on  the  second  occasion 
when  he  melted  a  large  quantity  found  that  he 


could  produce  fUm-dass,  which,  t^n  from  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  two  hundred- 
weight of  glass,  had  the  same  refractive  power 
as  glass  taken  from  the  surface.  He  found  that 
the  English  crown-glass  and  the  German  table- 
fi^ss  both  contained  defects  occasioning  irregu- 
hr  refraction.  In  the  thicker  and  larger  glasses 
there  would  be  more  of  such  defects,  so  that 
in  larger  telescopes  this  kind  of  glass  would 
not  be  fit  for  object-glasses.  Fraunhofer  there- 
fore made  his  own  crown-glass.  The  cause 
which  had  hitherto  prevented  the  accurate  de- 
termination of  the  power  of  a  given  medium 
to  refract  the  rays  of  light  and  separate  the 
different  colors  which  they  contain  was  chiefly 
the  circumstance  that  the  colors  of  the  spectnmi 
have  no  precise  limits,  aaid  that  the  transition 
from  one  to  another  is  gradual  and  not  im- 
mediate; hence,  the  angle  of  refraction  cannot 
in  the  case  of  large  spectra  be  measured  within 
10  feet  or  15  feet  Jo  obviate  this,  Fraunhofer 
made  a  serite  of  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  homogeneous  light  artificially,  and 
unable  to  effect  his  object  in  a  direct  way,  he 
did  so  by  means  of  lamps  and  prisms.  In  the 
course  of  these  experiments  he  discovered  that 
bright  fixed  line  which  appears  in  the  orange 
color  of  -the  spectrum  when  it  is  produced  oy 
the  light  of  fire.  This  line  enabled  Mm  after- 
ward to  determine  the  absolute  power  of  refrac- 
tion in  different  substances.  Experiments  to 
ascertain  whether  the  solar  spectrum  contains 
the  same  bright  line  in  the  orange  as  that  pro- 
duced by  the  light  of  fire  led  him  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  inmmierable  dark  fixed  lines  in 
the  solar  spectrum,  consisting  of  perfectly 
homogeneous  colors  and  now  bearing  ms  name. 
The  importance  of  this  discovery  can  scarcely 
be  overestimated.  It  led  to  the  invention  and 
use  of  the  spectroscope  (q-v.),  to  the  science 
of  spectroscopy  (q.v.),  and  to  all  our  present 
knowledge  of  solar  and  stellar  chemistry. 
Fraunhofer  also  made  a  variety  of  other  im- 
portant discoveries  and  inventions.  He  made 
the  ^reat  refracting  telescope  for  Dorpat  His 
writuiKi  were  edited  by  Lommel  as  *Gesam- 
melte  Schriften>  (Munich  1888).  Some  of  his 
writings  were  translated  into  English  by  J.  S. 
Ames  and  published  as  the  second  volume  of 
^Harper's  Scientific  Memoirs*  under  the  title 
'Prismatic  and  Diffraction  Spectra*  (New 
York  1898).  Consult  Anon.,  <Life  of  Fraun- 
hofer* (in  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Art,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  304,  New  Haven  1829); 
Voit,  <Josei^  Fraunhofer>  (Munich  1887). 

FRAUNHOFER  LINES.  See  Spec- 
troscopy. 

FRAU  SORGE,  frow'sor'ge  (Dame  Care). 
*Frau  Sorge,*  the  first  of  Herman  Suder- 
mann's  complete  novels  (1887)  and  the  work 
whidi  brought  him  his  fame  as  a  writer  of 
fiction,  as  'Die  Ehre,^  his  first  play,  placed  him 
in  the  front  rank  among  contemporary  dramat- 
ists, stands  out  in  the  long  list  of  his  novels 
and  plays  in  two  ways ;  as  an  art-work  it  is  the 
most  perfect,  and  it  is  the  one  which  shows 
least  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  generation  of 
social  change.  Those  may  be  merely  two  ways 
of  saying  the  same  thing;  namely,  that  in  a 
writer  who  combines,  as  Sudermann  does,  the 
qualities  of  a  poet  and  a  realist,  the  more 
hi^y  imaginative  works  have  a  more  per- 
manent value  than  the  controversial  ones.  Into 
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dus  ^riffi  tale  of  Eut  Pfuuian  peasant  life, 
with  Its  hint  of  autobiography  in  the  spirit  and 
the  scene,  if  not  in  the  story,  Sudennann  has 
infused  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  epic,  the 
narrative  of  the  toller  battling  against  the 
forces  of  nature.  The  legend  of  Frau  Sot^ 
(Dame  Care)  with  which  the  story  ends  and 
around  which  it  is  conceived  is  a  fine  bit  of 
'imasinatiTe  writing.  It  is  the  stonr  of  ^a 
mother  so  poor  and  Icmely  that  die  baa  no  one 
to  act  as  godmother  for  her  son  excqit  Dame 
Care,  who  offers  to  see  that  the  boy  grows  up 
to  be  a  good  man  who  shall  never  go  hungry 
if  his  mother  will  give  the  boy's  soul,  with  his 
youth  and  his  hope  of  happiTiess,  as  a  hostage  to 
Dame  Care.  The  rending  of  the  charm  by  the 
power  of  a  woman's  love  and  the  solemn,  but 
never  tragic,  quality  of  the  story,  are  dis- 
tinguishing characterbtics  of  Sudennann's 
work. 

Edith  J.  Isaacs. 
FRAXINBLLA.   See  DrrrANT. 
FRAY  BSNTOS.  See  iHOBPsmiEiiciA. 
PRAY  GBRUNDIO.    See  La  Vuesth. 

M(H)E5T0. 

FRAYSSINOUS,  frft'se-noos'.  Denis  An. 
toine  Luc,  Coont  de,  French  prelate  and 
statesman:  b.  Curieres,  AvQrron,  1/65;  d.  1841. 
He  entered  the  ministry  and  attained  fame  by 
his  conferences  at  I'E^sc  de  Sati^  Sulpice  In 
1803-09.  In  the  latter  year  they  were  prohi- 
bited by  Napoleon.  In  1816  he  was  made 
court  preacher  and  almoner  of  Louis  XVIII, 
and  became  Minister  of  PuUic  Worship  in 
1824-28.  He  was  made  a  peer  of  France  and 
the  Jesuits  were  readmitted  to  Fiaoce  during 
his  term  as  minister.  In  1822  he  was  elected  to 
tlie  Academy.  The  Revolution  compelled  him 
to  leave  France  and  he  sojourned  for  a  time  at 
Rome  and  at  Prague.  His  'Defense  du  chris- 
tianisme>  (3  vols.,  1825)  had  a  great  vogue  in 
his  4ay  and  went  throu^  several  editions. 
Consult  his  Ufc  by  Hennon  (2  vols-  Paris 
1844). 

FRAZER,  Sir  Jamea  George.  English  an- 
thropologist:  b.  Glasgow,  Scotland,  1854.  He 
became  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  ai^inted  professor  of  social  an^o*- 
paiogy  at  the  University  of  liTerpooI  in  19(7. 
His  works  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
study  of  anthropology,  and  particularly  of 
religion  and  myth.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
British  Academy,  honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  and  oonrespondivK  mem- 
ber of^fhe  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Science. 
He  has  published  a  revised  edition  of  'Long's 
Sallust'  (1884);  <Totemism>  (1887);  'Tlio 
Golden  B,ough>  (1890;  2d  cd.,  1900)  ;  'Passages 
of  die  Bible  chosen  for  their  Literary  Beauty 
and  Interest>  (1895  ;  2d  ed.,  1909) :  'Pausanias's 
Description  of  Greece,'  translated  with  a  com- 
mentary (1898  :  2d  ed..  1913)  ;  *Pausanias  and 
Other  Greek  Sketches*  (1900)  ;  ^Lectures  on 
the  Early  History  of  the  KingsWp*  (15105); 
'Adonis.  Attis,  Osiris,  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Oriental  Religion'  (1906  ;  2d  ed.,  1907  ;  3d  ed.. 
1914)  ;  'Questions  on  the  Customs.  Beliefs,  and 
Languages  of  Savages'  (1907);  'The  Scc^  of 
Social  Anthropology'  (1908);  'Psyche's  Task; 
a  Discourse  concerning  the  Influence  of  Super- 
stition on  the  Growth  of  Institutions*  (1<W; 


2d  ed.  1913) ;  'Totemism  and  Exopamy>  (1910)  ; 
'The  Ma«c  Art  and  the  Evolution  of  Kings* 
(1911);  'Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  SouP 
(1911);  'The  Dying  God*  (1911);  'Letter?  of 
William  Cowper,'  chosen  and  edited  with  a 
memoir  and  a  few  notes  (1912);  'Spirits  of 
the  Com  and  of  the  Wild'  (1912)  ;  <The  Belief 
in  Immortality  and  the  Worship  of  the  Dead* 
(Vol.  I,  1913) :  «Tbe  Scapegoat*  (1913) ;  'Bal- 
der the  Beautiful*  (1913)  ;  'Essays  of  Joseph 
Addison,'  chosen  and  edited  with  a  preface  and 
a  few  notes  (1915);  'The  Golden  Bough* 
(Vol.  XII,  Bibliography  and  Index,  1915). 

raAZBR,  John  Fries,  American  scientist : 
b.  Philadelphia,  8  July  1812;  d.  there,  12  Oct. 
1872.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Lieut-Col.  Persi- 
for  Frazer  of  the  Revolution.  Graduated  with 
hi^est  honors  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1829,  he  afterward  completed  a  course 
in  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  Soon  gave 
up  the  practice  of  this  profession  in  favor  of 
the  natural  sciences.  With  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache 
he  made  the  first  researches  on  magnetics  in 
Ae  United  States.  In  1836  he  became  one  of 
the  two  assistants  on  the  First  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Pennsylvania,  After  filling  for  some 
time  a  iirofessorship  in  the  Philadelphia  High 
School,  in  1844  he  succeeded  Professor  Bache 
as  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  serving 
until  his  death;  and  from  1855-68  also  as  vice- 
provost.  In  1857  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Harvard  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  die  Ameriaan  PhiIo8<9lncal  Society  (its 
vke-president  in  1855),  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  and  the  Franklin  Institute  (the  editor 
of  its  joumat  from  1850  to  1866),  and  one  of 
the  diarter  members  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Consuh  Le  Conte,  T.  L.,  'Memoir 
of  J.  F.  Frazer'  (in  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Biographical  Memoirs,  Vol.  I,  p.  245,' 
Wa^ington  1877). 

FRAZER,  Persifor,  American  geolcwist, 
son  of  preceding:  b.  Philadelphia,  24  July  1844; 
d.  1909.  After  graduation  (1862)  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  served  during  Civil 
War  in  the  Mississippi  squadron  (1863-65) ;  was 
mineralogist  and  metallurgist  to  the  United 
States  Geologjical  Survey  (1869-70),  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(1870-74),  assistant  geologist  Second  (ieolopcal 
Survey  of  Pennsylvania  (1874-82).  Hewasthe 
first  foreigner  to  receive  the  degree  of  Docteur- 
^-Sciences  Naturelles  from  France  which  also 

Sve  him  die-  decoration  of  the  golden  palms  of 
s  Academy.  He  served  as  vice-presiclent,  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  in  the  International 
(Geological  Congress  of  1888  (London),  and  of 
1897  (Saint  Petersburg).  ^  The  John  Scott 
medal  was  awarded  to  nim  in  1905.  He  wrote 
expensively  for  scientific  periodicals,  published 
five  volumes  of  Reports  of  the  (Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Pennsylvania;  ^Tables  for  the.  Deter- 
mination of  Minerals*  (1874) ;  and  ^Bibliotics 
or  the  Study  of  Docnments>  (1S94). 

FRAZIBRS  FARM,  Battle  of.  See  Glen- 
dale,  Battle  of. 

FREAR  Walter  Francis,  American  jurist: 
b.  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  29  Oct  1863.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  University  in  1885,  »id  at 
the  Yale  Law  School  in  1890;  and  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  University  in  1910; 
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was  nmde  second  jud^e  of  the  Firtt  Circuit 
Court  of  Hawaii,  in  January  1893,  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Hawaii  in  March 
1893.  He  was  a  member  of  the  commission  to 
cecommeDd  to  Congress  legislation  for  Hawaii, 
in  Au^Bt  1896;  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Hawaiian  Code  Commission  in  1903;  became 
chief  justice  of  the  Snpr^e  Court  of  HawiUt 
in  July  1900  and  governor  1907-13.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Hawaiian  delegation  to  the 
National  Republican  Conveaticm  in  1912.  He  is 
the  author  of  ^Evolution  of  the  Hawaiian  Judi- 
ciary,* etc. 

FREAR,  WiUiam.  American  agricultural 
chemist:  b.  Reading,  Fa..  24  March  1860.  He 
was  graduated  at  Lewisburg  (now  Bucknell) 
University  in  1881,  and  was  assistant  in  sciences 
there  in  1881-81  wh«i  he  became  asHstant 
diemist  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  1885-1907  he  wasprofessor  of 
agricultural  chemistry,  and  after  1907  of  experi- 
mental agricultural  chemistry  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  of  Agriculture.  Mean- 
while he  held  various  important  posts  in  State 
agricultural  work.  Since  1900  he  has  been 
special  agent  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  is  also  chief  chemist  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dainr  and  Food  Bureau.  He 
edited  Agricultural  Science  in  1892-94  and  is  a 
member  of  many  scientific  societies.  His 
writing  is  confined  exclusively  to  communica- 
tions to  scientific  periodicals  and  experiment 
station  and  State  reports. 

FRECHETTE*  fri-sh«tf  Louis  Honor«. 
French-Canadian  poet;  b.  Levis,  Quebec,  16 
Nov.  1839;  d.  31  May  1908.  He  edited  several 
French-Canadian  journals  and  in  1889  became 
cleric  of  the  legislative  council  of  Ouebec 
His  lyrics  were  much  admired  both  for  their 
form  and  sincerity  of  passion.  He  published 
•'Mes  Loisirs>  (1863);  'La  Voix  d'un  Exil4> 
(1869);  <PcIe  Mele>  (1877)  ;  <Les  Fleurs  Bor- 
eales,*  crowned  by  the  French  Academy 
(1879) :  *Les  Oiseaux  de  Nicge>  (1879)  ;  <La 
Legende  d'un  Peuple*  (1887);  *Les  Feuilles 
Volonte*  (1891);  'Veronica,*  a  drama;  and 
in  prose  ^Letters  k  Bastile>  (1872) ;  'Histoire 
Critique  des  Rois  de  France*  (1881)  ;  *Origi- 
naux  et  Detraques>  (1892)  ;  'Letters  sur  rEdu- 
cation*  (1893) ;  <La  Nod  au  Canada*  (1900). 

FRECKLES,  brawnish-ydlow  spots  of  a 
circular  form  on  the  human  skin.  They  are  due 
to  excess  of  pigmentary  matter  in  the  cells  of 
the  cuticle,  immediately  above  the  true  skin, 
and  only  ai^ear  on  those  exposed  surfaces,  as 
the  neclc,  face,  hands  and  arms.  They  are  some- 
times congregated  in  thick  clusters  which  give 
to  the  features  an  imsightly  appearance.  Some- 
times freckles  are  hereditary,  appearing  soon 
after  birth  and  continuing  throus^  life,  or 
subsiding  or  vanishing  altogether.  This  afffc- 
tion_  is  most  common  as  well  as  most  persist- 
ent iti  persons  of  fair  complexion  and  hair,  and 
especially  so  in  those  with  red  hair.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  exposure  to  the  sun  increases 
the  disfigurement.  One  of  the  milder  treat- 
ments for  removing  freckles  is  a  solution  of 
15  to^  30  frrains  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  of 
chltmde  of  ammonium,  IS  grains  to  one  ounce 
of  water.  A  beneficial  remedy,  to  be  used  as 
a  wash  at  night  and  in  the  morning,  is  a 
mixture  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  dilute  acetic 
add,  borax  and  rose  water. 


FRBDEGAR,  or  PRBDEGAJUUS 
SCHOLASTICUS,  chronicler  of  the  Franks, 
who  flourished  in  the  7th  century  and  was  one 
of  the  three  compilers  of  the  celebrated  'His- 
toria  Francorum,*  a  history  of  the  Franks  down 
to  642  A.D.  It  is  invaluable  as  a  source  book 
for  the  history  of  France  during  the  first  half 
of  the  7tli  century.  It  is  written  in  corru|M 
Latin,  and  was  continued  in  the  8th  century  in- 
the  work  Imown  as  '(^sta  Franconun.*  Frede- 

far  traced  the  Franks  in  direct  line  from  the 
rojans.     Consult    Krusch,    ^Fredegarii  ct 
Aliorum  Chronica*  (Hanover  1888). 

FREDERIC,  Harold,  American  novelist: 
b.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  19  Aug.  1856;  d.  Hornby, 
England,  19  Oct  1898.  After  receiving  an  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  his  native  dty,  he  en- 
tered die  profession  of  journalism  there,  work- 
ing later  on  papers  in  Albany  and  New  York. 
In  1884  he  was  appointed  London  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  retaining  this  positifHi 
until  his  death.  His  best  wwrks  were  his  nov- 
els, of  which  the  two  greatest  are  *In  the  Val- 
ley* (1890),  a  historical  novel  of  upper  New 
York,  and  *The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware* 
(1896),  a  searchiii^  analysts  of  the  life  of  the 
American  bourgeoisie.  Among  his  other  novds 
arc:  «Setfi's  Brothel's  Wife>  (1887):  <The 
Lawton  Giri>  (1890) ;  'The  Return  of  0'Mahi>. 
ney*  (1892)  ;  'The  New  Exodus,*  a  story  of 
Jewish  life,  written  after  his  visit  to  Russia 
(1892)  ;  'The  Copperhead*  (1894),  a  GvU  War 
story,  dramatized  and  produced  with  consider- 
able success  in  1917;  <Marsena>  (1895),  hu- 
morous tales;  'March  Hares*  (1896);  'Gloria 
Mundi*  (1898)  ;  <In  the  Market  Place*  (1899). 
See  In  the  VMjja. 

FRBDBRICIA.  frM-^-rlsh'S^  Denmark, 
seaport,  on  die  coast  of  Jutland  It  was  at  one 
time  well  fortified,  but  the  forts  have  not  been 
kept  in  repair.  The  chief  exports  are  eggs, 
meat,  fi^  cheese  and  butter;  the  chief  imports 
are  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  fruit,  salt  and 
petroleum.    Pop.  14,228. 

FREDERICK  (Friedrich  Maria  Albr^ht 
Wilhelm  Karl),  Archduke  of  Austria:  b.  Gross- 
Seetowitz,  near  Brunn,  1856.  His  training  was 
almost  exclusiveljr  military.  In  1905  he  was 
made  general  of  infantry  and  amiy  inspector, 
and  in  1907  commaTRler  of  the  Landwehr.  Upon 
the  death  of  Prince  Frands  Ferdinand  in  1914 
he  became  practically  chief  commander  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  army.  Hie  Albertina  collec- 
tion of  engravings  and  drawings  is  housed  in  his 
palace  at  Vienna. 

FREDERICK  I,  First  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, of  the  house  of  Hohenzollem:  b.  1371; 
d.  1440.  In  1398  he  succeeded  his  father, 
Frederick  V,  Burgrave  of  Nuremberg.  He 
served  in  the  army  of  Hungary,  and  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Nicopolis  in  1396  effected  the  rescue  of 
Kinff  Stgismund.  He  supported  die  candidacy 
of  Si^nnund  for  the  imperial  crown  and  in 
recognition  of  his  services  was  made  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  in  1417,  after  he  had  been  ad- 
ministrator for  seven  years.  He  thus  became 
the  founder  of  the  royal  Prussian  dynasty.  He 
quarreled  with  Sigismimd  in  1423  and  in  1427 
sold  his  ricfhts  as  Burprrave  of  Nuremberg  to 
the  aty.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of 
(xcrmany  in  1438.  Consult  Brandenburg,  'Konig 
S^und  und  Kurfurst  Friedrich  I*  (Berlin 
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FRBDBRICK  lU.  Elector  Qi  Brandenbuig.. 
See  Frederick  I  of  Prussia. 

FRBDBRICK  I,  king  of  Denmaric  aad  Nor- 
way: b.  3  Sept.  1471;  d.  10  April  1533,  While 
}<MUt  ruler  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  nephew  Christiem  (or  Christiaa)  II. 
on  the  d^Kwtion  of  the  latter,  in  1523,  and  en-, 
tertd  into  an  alliance  with  Gustavus  I,  king  ol 
Sweden.  After  taking  Copenhagen,  he  gamed 
over  all  the  nobility,  to  whom  ho  granted 
privileges  at  the  eai^ense  of  the  throne,  and  in- 
troduced Lutheranisn  into  his  dowinioas. 

FRBDBRICK  II.  king  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  the  son  and  succcsfor.xrf  Chmtian  III : 
b.  1534;  d.  1588.  He  ascended  the.  throne  ia 
1559.  He  subdued  the  Ditmarshers  of 
West  Holstein  in  1559;  suppressed  pirat^  m 
the  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  founded  the  fortress 
of  Kxonborg,  and  waged  a  successful  war 
against  Swede-i  (156^70).  He  was  a  friend  of 
learning,  was  served  well  by  his  counselors 
and  was  beloved  by  his  people. 

FRBDBRICK  III,  king  of  Denmark  and 
Norway:  b.  Hadersleben,  Schleswtg,  18  March 
ie09:  d.  Copenhagen,  6  Feb*  167a  He  suc- 
ceeded bis  father  Christian  IV,  in  164S.  The 
most  remarkable  event  of  bis  rdgn  was  his 
chugiiw  of  the  oonstitntioa  fnxn  as  elective 
to  an  tereditary  monarchy. 

FRBDBRICK  IV,  Idng  of  Denmark :  b. 
CopeiAagen,  11  Oct  1671;  d.  there,  12  Oct.  1730. 
He  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Chris- 
tian V  in  1699.  He  leagued  against  Charles 
Xn  of  Sweden,  who  forced  him  to  make  peace ; 
but  when  Charles  fled  to  Turkey.  Brederick 
drove  the  Swedes  out  of  Norway,  and  con*; 
eluded  a  favoraUe  neace,  retaining  poasesuon 
of  the  duchy  of  Schteswig. 

FRBDBRICK  V,  king  of  Denmark  and 
Norway:  b.  Copenhajren,  31  March  1723; 
d.  14  Jan.  1766.  He  came  to  the  throne  in 
1746.  The  character  of  his  reign  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  remark,  which,  on 
bis  deathbed,  he  made  to  nis  successor,  Chris- 
tian VII ;  *It  is  a  great  consolation  to  me, 
my  son,  that  I  have  not  injured  any  person 
and  that  my  hands  are  not  stained  with  one 
drop  of  blood.* 

FREDERICK  VI,  king  of  Denmark  and 
Norway:  b.  Copenhagen,  28  Jan.  1768;  d.  there, 
3  Dec.  1839.  He  became  regent  in  1784,  fol-, 
lowing  on  the  mental  ecUpse  of  his  father.' 
Having  joined  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the 
North  aratmst  England  hi  1600,  all  Danish 
ships  in  English  harbors  were  snzed  and  the. 
Danish  fleet  destroyed  at  Copenhagen  (21  April 
1801).  The  regent  thereupon  withdrew  from 
the  alliance.  Irving  again  allied  himself  with 
Napoleon.  Copenhagen  was  bombarded  by  the 
British  (25  Sept.  1807).  On  his  accession  in 
1808;  be.  had  waged  a  war  with  the  Swedes, 
who  attempted  to  possess  themselves  oC  Nor* 
way.  He  succeeded  in  .defeating  tb^m  and 
peace  was  signed  in  1809.  Norway  was  taken 
by  the  Allies  in  1814  and  hanqed  over  to 
Sweden;  Pomerania  and  the  isle  of  Riigen 
falling  to  Denmark.  His  country  emerged  from 
the .  Napoleonic  wars  in  a  bankrupt  and  pros- 
trate condition;  but  under  the  able  guidance  of 
the  chief  minister,  Bemstorff,  great  progressive 
measures  were  carried  through,  among  them 
peasant  emancipation,  freedom  of  the  press, 


prison  reform  and  Jewish  emancipation;  sav- 
ings banks  were  established,  education  en- 
couraged and  a  rei^-esentative  system  of  gov- 
ernment set  up. 

FREDERICK  VII.  king  of  Denmark:  b. 
Copenhagen,  6  Oct.  1808;  d.  Gliicksburg,  15 
Nov.  1863.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  1848. 
The  principal  events  of  his  reign  were  the  re- 
volutum  in  Schleswig  and  Holstehi,  and  the  di5-< 
pute  over  the  succesuon  to  Deninvk  and  the 
dtichie^  the  king  himself  and  his  uncle»  the 
beir-presumptive,  being  childless. 

FRBDBRICK  VIII,  king  of  Denmark:  b. 
1843;  d.  Hamburg,  14  May  1912.  He  was  :the 
eldest  son  of  Christian  IX  and  of  Queen  Louisa 
of  Hesse*Cassel.  He  received  his  education  at 
a  grammar  school  and  fought  against  Germany 
in  1864.  He  also  studied  at  Oxford  and  traveled 
abroad  In  1869  he  married  Princess  Louisa  of 
Swedcsi.  msec  of  Oscar  IL  He  succeeded  hiv 
father  on  29  Jan.  1906.  In  1905  his  second  son, 
Charles,  became  king  of  Norway,  under  the  title 
of  Haaicon  VII.  He  was  a  brother  of  Queen 
Alexandra  of  England  and  of  King  George  I 
of  Greece.  He  died  suddenly  at  Hamburg,  and 
for  aereral  hows  his  body  was  not  idoitified 

FREDERICK  HI  («The  Fair»),  German 
Idng  and  Duke  of  Austria:  b.  t3Si;  a.  Guten- 
stein,  13  Jan.  133a  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  Albert- 1,  he  £ailed  to  gain  the  throne, 
which  went  to  Henry  VII.  On  the  death  of  the 
Ihtter  a  few  of  the  doctors  favored  Frederick; 
diose  him  as  king,  and  he  was  crowned  by  the 
Arcfabl^p  of  Cologne  in  1314.  The  majority 
of  the  aectors^  however,  chose  his  cousin, 
Louis  IV,  Duke  of  Upper  ^varia,  and  war 
was  carried  on  until  the  capture  of  Frederick 
at  Mvhldorf  in  1322.  Frederick  was  imprisoned 
for  three  years,  when  he  was  released  for  a 
short  time,  retarniBg  to  c^rtivhy  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  between  him  and  Louis,  and 
nnnulning  in  captivity  until  his  death. 

FRBDBRICK  I,  sumamed  Barbarossa  or 
Red  Beajio,  emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, son  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  Suatua:  b. 
1123;  d.  June  1190.  He  was  chosen  to  succeed- 
his  uncle,  Conrad  III,  in  1152.  He  was  crowned 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  a  few  days  after  his 
election.  His  great  ambition  was  to  secure 
the  independence  of  the  empire  and,  above  all, 
to  be  master  of  Italy.  His  first  expedition  to 
Italy  was  made  m- 1154,  when,  after  subduing 
several  towns  in  Lombardy,  he  went  to  Rom^ 
and  after  some  delays,  had  himself  crowned 
emperor  by  Adrian  IV  (18  Tune  1155).  He 
marched  again  into  Italy  m  1158,  took  Brescia 
and  Milan,  and  at  the  celebrated  Diet  at 
Roncaglia  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  towns 
and  received  the  homage  of  the  lords.  On  his 
return  to  Germany  he  triumphed  over  Bohemia, 
and  made  Poland  tributary  to  the  empire.  After 
the  deadi  of  Pope  Adrian.  Frederidc  had  three 
anti-popes  in  succession  elected  in  opposition  to 
Alexander  lit,  who  excommunicated  him  and 
his  pope,  \^ctor.  The  same  year,  1160,  he  be- 
sieged and  took  Crema,  after  a  most  courage- 
ous defense.  In  1162  he  conquered  Milan,  and 
had  many  of  the  public  buildings  destroyed,  as 
well  as  parts  of  the  fortifications;  after  which 
the  other  towns  of  Lombardy  submitted  to  him. 
In  1166,  he  traversed  the  Romagna,  levied  con-  > 
tributions  'on  the  towns,  besieged  Ancona  and 
had  himself  crowned  a  second  time  at  Rome  . 
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the  anti-pope,  Pascal,  but  pestilence  broke  out 
in  his  army  and  he  was  forced  to  return  to 
Germany.  In  1174  he  besieged  unsucice^sfully 
^e  newly  founded  town  of  Alessandria,  and  in 
1176  was  totally  defeated  by  the  Milanese  at 
Como.  This  reverse  Was  not  lost  on  him,  for 
it  changed  his  poHnr  of  repression.  In  1183  he 
made  peace  with  the  Pope  and  the  towns  of 
Lombardy.  In  1188  be  assumed  the  cross,  set 
out  in  the  following  year  on  the  third  crusade, 
was  opposed  on  tlie  march  1^  the  Greek  emr 
peror  and  the  sultan,  arrived,  in  Asia,  and  was 
drowmed  while  crossing  a  river. 

Frederick  was  great,  not  cmly  as  a  soldier, 
but  as  a  ruler.  His  administration  was  markea 
by  justice,  his  subordinate  officers  were  chosen 
for  their  capacity  and  probity,  he  was  himself 
an  educated  man  and  promoted  education  and 
literature.  His  politic  measures  held  in  check 
the  [KJwer  of  tfie  nobles  of  Gennainr  by  the 
granting  of  munidpal  privileges  to  tne  cities. 
His  memory  is  still  cherished  among  the  peas- 
ants of  Germany,  who  dream  of  the  return  of 
Fritz  Redbeard,  as  the  Welsh  did  of  King  Ar- 
thur. Consult  Pruti,  ^Kaiser  Friedrich  I' 
(1871-73);  Fischer,  'Kreu22ug  Friedrich  I' 
(1870). 

FREDERICK  II,  emperor  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire:  b.  Jesi,  near  Ancona.  Italy,  26 
Dec  1194;  d.  Fiorenttno,  13  Dec  1250.  He  was 
elected  king  of  the  Romans  in  1196,  again  after 
the  death  of  his  father.  Hairy  VI,  and  a  third 
time  on  the  excommunication  of  Otho  IV,  in 
1211.  He  was  already  Idi^  of  Sicily  and  duke 
of  Suabia,  under  the  joint  regency  of  his 
mother  and  Pope  Innocent  II.  He  made  a 
league  with  Fbilip  Augustus,  king  of  France, 
and  after  the  defeat  of  Otho  by  the  latter  at 
the  battle  of  Bouvioes,  was  crowned,  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1215.  He  received  the  imperial 
crown  at  Rome  in  1220,  on  which  occasion  he 
had  to  renew  a  vow  previously  extorted  from 
him  to  take  the  cross.  In  1225  he  married 
as  his  second  wife,  Yolande,  daughter  ofjohn 
of  Brienne,  Idng  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  1227  em- 
barked for  the  Holy  Land.  Illness  compelled 
him  in  a  few  days  to  abandon  the  enterprise, 
and  for  this  he  was  excommunicated  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  He  set  out  i^ain  in  1228,  and  the 
Pope  exciting  oppo»tion  to  him  and  invading 
his  hereditary  states,  he  at  once  concluded  a 
truce  with  Kamcel,  the  suUan  of  Egypt,  by 
which  he  became  master  of  Jerusalem.  He 
entered  the  city,  crowned  himself  (no  priest 
daring  to  do  it),  and  returned  to  Europe.  He 
recovered  his  states,  made  peace  with  the 
Pope  and  suppressed  the  revolt  of  his  son 
Heniy,  who  was  then  imprisoned  for  life  In 
1235  Frederick  be^  the  war  with  Ae  cities 
of  Lombardy,  having  for  his  ally  Eccelino, 
tyrant  of  Verona.  After  his  victory  of  Corten- 
uova,  he  took  Ravenna,  Faenza  and  Benevento; . 
and  in  1241  his  fleet  defeated  that  of  the 
Genoese,  and  captured  the  cardinals  and  bishops 
who  were  on  thetr  way  to  attend  a  council 
s^^nst  him.  Frederick  promoted  the^  election 
of  Innocent  IV,  who  haa  been  his  friend  and 
made  a  treaty  with  him,  but  soon  found  In- 
nocent a  most  determined  enemy.  A  new 
anathema  and  sentence  of  deposition  and  re- 
lease of  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to 
htm  was  published  in  1245.  The  mediation  of 
Saint  Louis  utterly  failed  to  bend  the  Pope  to 
reconciliation.  Rival  emperors  were  set  up^  the 


war  in  Italy  continued,  Parma  was  lost  in  1248L 
his.  Frederick's,  son,  Enzio,  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  in  rae  following  year.  Fred- 
erick was  the  most  accomplished  sovereign  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  but  bis  strong  sympathies, 
with  his  Italian  motherland  and  his  unremitting 
endeavors  to  establish  a  compact  and  all- 
supreme  empire  in  Italy,  were  the  causes  not 
only  of  his  own  misfortune  but  of  the 
miseries  which  he  brought  on  the  (verman  em- 
pire by  embroiling  it  in  costly  wars  abroad  and 
leading  him  to  neglect  the  welfare  and  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  German  subjects. 

FREDERICK  III  OJThe  Pacific*),  em- 
peror of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire :  b.  Innsbruck, 
21  Sept.  1415;  dL  Linz,  19  Aug.  1493.  He  was 
elected  emperor  in  1440,  ana  reigned  for  53 
years,  the  longest  German  rei^  He  was  of  a 
slow,  phlegmatic  temper  and  in  his  hands  the 
imperial  authority  declined.  The  Concordat  of 
Vienna  in  1448  put  an  end  to  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  Church  in  Germany  which  had 
been  attained  at  the  Omncil  of.  Constance. 
Frederick  failed  in  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Hungary,  but  in  his  retgn  the  Hungarians  were 
expellea  from  Vienna.  He  showed  foresight  in 
his  alliances:  the  Swabian  League,  formed  in 
1487  to  maintain  the  atithority  of  the  en^Mre, 
ted  to  the  peaceful  annexation  of  the  Tyrc^ 
He  effected  a  stroke  of  diplpmancy  by  the 
marriage  of  his  son,  Maximilian,  to  Mary, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Charles  the  Bold^  of 
Burgundy,  to  whom  he  surrendered  the  king- 
dom of  tne  Romans  in  I486. 

FREDERICK  I  ('the  Victorious»),  elector- 
palatine:  b.  1425;  d.  1476.  In  1439  he  received 
a  portion  of  ttie  Palatinate  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  This  he  ceded  some  time  later  to  his 
brother,  Louis.  After  the  tatter's  death  he  be* 
came  guardian  of  his  infant  nephew,  Philip, 
and  administered  the  government.  He  was 
made  elector  for  life  in  1451  owing  to  the  ex- 
ternal troubles  which  threatened  the  Palatinate, 
but  renounced  the  succession  of  his  children  in 
favor  of  his  nephew.  He  opposed  Frederick 
III,  and  had  to  defend  himself  against  the 
defection  of  his  allies.  In  1462  he  won  the 
brilliant  victory  of  Seckenheim,  and  thereby 
increased  the  territory  of  the  Palatinate  and 
secured  undisturbed  possession  of  the  elector- 
ship for  his  lifetime.  Cxmsult  Feeser,  'Fried- 
rich der  Siegreiche'  (Neuburg  1880),  and  the 
biography  by  Menzel  (Munich  1861). 

FREDERICK  II  («the  Wise*),  elector- 
palatine:  b.  1482;  d.  1556.  He  ascended  the 
throne  in  1544,  succeeding  his  brother,  Louis. 
He  was  in  command  of.  the  imperial  army  in 
1529  when  the  Sultan  Solyman  appeared  before 
Vienna.  He  came  under  the  influence  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  and  joined  the  Schmalkald  League. 
Consult  Rett,  ^Friedrich  II  von  der  Pfalc  tmd 
die  Reformation>  (Heidelberg  1904). 

FREDERICK  III  («the  Pious'),  elector- 
palatine:  b.  1515;  d.  1576.  He  became  elector- 
palatine  in  1559  upon  the  extinction  of  the 
elder  Palatine  line.  He  had  become  a  Lutheran 
in  1546,  and  by  his  embracing  the  Calvinistic 
faith  in  1561  alienated  the  Lutheran  princ^es. 
He  aided  the  French  reformers  and  also  those 
of  the  Ne^erlands.  His  supervision  of  the 
drawing  tu>  of  the  Heidelberg  catechism  in 
1563  placed  Calvinism  on  a  systematic  founda- 
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tion.  CoHBalt  KltKbiiohn,  A..  ^Priedrich  der 
Fromme»   (Nordlingen  1877-79). 

FREDERICK  IV  ("the  Upright"),  elcctor- 

Glatine:  b.  1574;  d.  1710.  Son  of  elector 
luis  VI.  His  father  (Ued  during  his  infancy, 
and  his  uncle,  John  Casimir,  was  his  guardian 
until  he  assumed  the  crown  m  1592.  The  Prot- 
estant Union  was  formed  in  1608,  chiefly 
through  his  influence,  and  his  whole  reign  is 
noted  for  his  firm  adherence  to  the  Protestant 
cause.  Consult  Haiisser,  L.,  'Geschichte  der 
rheinischen  Pfalz'  (Heidelberg  1856). 

FREDERICK  V.  elector-palatine  and  king 
of  Bohemia:  b.  Ambers,  1596;  d.  Mainz,  Ger- 
many. 29  Nov.  1632.  He  succeeded  his  fathtf« 
Frederick  IV,  in  1610.  In  1613  he  married  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of .  James  I,  os 
England.   In  1619,  on  the  death  of  the  £m- 

geror  Matthias,  he  accepted  the  crown  of  Bo- 
emia  in  opposition  to  the  Hapsburg  claimant. 
He  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Prague,  which 
was  followed  in  1620  by  his  total  defeat  by  the 
Imperial  forces  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  aad  the 
loss  of  his  kingdom  and  hereditary  states.  He 
then  took  refuge  in  Holland.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  cousin.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  the  head 
of  the.  Catholic  League.  Two  of  his  sons, 
Prince  Rupert  and  Prmce  Maurice,  were  cele- 
brated in  the  Civil  Wars  in  England.  His 
daughter,  Sophia,  who  was  married  to  Ernest 
Augustus,  afterward  Elector  of  Hanover,  be^ 
came  the  mother  of  George  I  of  England, 

FREDERICK  I.  first  king  of  Prussia 
(Frederick  HI,  as  elector  of  Brandenburg)  :  b. 
Konigsberg,  II  July  1657;  d.  Berlin,  25  Feb.  1713. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  1688^  entered  into 
the  alliance  a^^st  France,  supported  William' 
of  Orange  in  his  English  expedition,  and 
seiaed  Bonn  and  odier  towns,  sdit  auxiliaries' 
to  the  emperor  against  the  Turks,  and,  after  a 
dispute  of  some  years,  sold  to  the  emperor  the 
circle  Schwiebus,  which  the  Great  Elector  had 
acquired  in  exchange  for  the  prindpaJities  of 
Liegnitz,  Brieg  and  Wohlau.  He  supported 
the  emperor  in  the  war  of  tiie  Spani^  Succes- 
sion, and  in  1701  obtained  from  him  the  title 
of  long,  which  he  had  long  coveted.  Frederick 
gratified  his  love  of  ^omp  in  the  ceremony  of 
his  coronation  at  Konigsberg,  the  cost  of  whidi 
exhausted  his  treasury  for  a  time.  He  placed 
the  crown  on  his  head  with  his  own  hands. 
In  1694  he  founded  the  University  of  Halle; 
two  years  later  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing; and,  in  1707,  he  established  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Berlin,  and  made  Lcibitits  first 
president. 

FREDERICK  II,  best  known  as  FRED- 
BRICK  THE  ORBAT,  king  of  Prussia:  b. 
24' Jan.  1712;  d.  Sans  Souci,  17  Aug.  1786. "  "Re 
was  the  son  of  Frederick  William  I  and  the 
Princess  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Hanover.  Though 
by  the  direction  of  his  father,  he  was  instrticted' 
only^  in  the  details  of  military  exercises  and' 
service,  his  taste  for  poetry  and  music  was 
early  developed  by  the  influence  of  his  first 
instructress,  Madame  de  Rocoules,  and  his 
early  teacher,  Duhan,  who,  countenanced  bv 
the  queen,  formed  a  secret  opposition  to  hfs 
father's  system^  of  education.  ^  The  prince's  in- 
clination led  him  to  adopt  entirely  the  views  of 
his  mother.  This  gave  rise  to  a  coolness  be- 
tween him  and  his  father.  _  Indignant  at  the 
oppression  and  hatred  whidi  he  experienced 
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from  his  father,  Frederick  determined  to  flee  to 
die  court  of  (ieorge  11,  king  of  England,  his 
mother's  brother.  His  sister  Frederica  and 
his  friends.  Lieutenants  Katt  and  Keith,  were 
the  onhr  persons  entrusted  with  die  secret  of 
his  flight  He  was,  however,  overtaken,  was 
barbarously  treated  by  his  father,  and  obliged 
to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  execution  of  his 
friend  Katt. 

While  the  prince  remained  in  the  closest 
confinement  in  Kustrin,  the  king  sent  him  a 

Proposal  to  renounce  the  succession  in  favor  of 
is  younger  brother  Augustus  William,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  have  the  liberty  of  jmr- 
suiug  his  own  inclinations  in  regard  to  his  sttid- 
ies,  travc^injE^  etc  *I  accept  the  proposal,* 
said  the  prince,  «if  my  father  declares  that  1 
am  not  really  his  son.*  On  this  answer  the 
king,  who  looked  on  Conjugal  fidelity  with  re- 
ligious respect,  relinquished  his  design.  That 
the  king  was'  inclined  to  sentence  his  son  to 
death  certain.  But  the  provosts  Reinbeck  and 
Sedcendorf,  who  had  before  intrigued  against 
the  nrince,-  nov  saved  his  life ;  the  latte/,  in 
particular,  by  availing  himself  of  the  niterfer- 
ence  of  the  emperor. 

The  prince  was  not  admitted  to  court  till 
on  the  occasion  of  the  nuptials  of  his  sister 
Frederica,  and  was  obliged  by  his  father  in 
1733  to  marnr  the  Priocess  Elizabeth  Cliristina,' 
daughter  of  -FertUiiand  Albert  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wkk-Bevem'  Frederick  William  rave  the 
castle  of  Sch5nhausen  to  her,  and  to  the  prince 
the  county  of  Rt^ipin,  and  in  1734  the  town  of 
Rhcinsberg,  where  he  lived  devoted  to  study 
till  he  ascended  (he  throne.  Among  his  daily 
visitors  were  literati,  musicians  and  painters. 
He  corresponded  with  foreign  scholars,  i>articu- 
lariy  with  VoItalrCj  whom  he  greatly  admired. 
Several  of  his  writings,  in  particular  his  'Anti- 
Machiavel,*  had  their  origin  in  the  rural  tran- 
quillity of  Rheinsberg. 

The  death  of  his  father  raised  him  to  ibt 
throne  31  May  1740.  Frederick  on  his  succes- 
sion found  in  his  states  a  population  of  only 
2,240,000.  At  his  decease  the  number  had 
risen  to  6,000,000.  He  raised  Prussia  to  a  pitch 
of  greatness  by  his  talents  as  a  legislator  and 

Seneral,  assisted  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet 
tiring  a  reign  of  46  years  by  many  distin- 
guished men.  Fredericl^  who  had  already  ex- 
cited 'great  expectations,  retained  for  the  most 
pari  the  institutions  and  laws  of  his  father; 
but  gave  to  the  latter  more  extent  and  vigor. 
The  death  of  the'  Emperor  Charles  VI  was  a 
favorable  motnent,  of  which  Frederick  II  took 
advantage,  .to  revive  the  claims  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg  with  regard  to  the  Silesian  prin- 
cipalities, so  far  as  to  ask  from  the  queen, 
Maria  Theresa,  the  duchies  of  Glo^au  and 
Sa^n,  in  return  for  which  he  promised  her 
assistance  against  all  her  enemies,  his  vote  for 
the  election  of^  her  husband  as  emperor,  and' 
2,0(X),000  Pnissian  dollars.  These  proposals 
being  rejected,  he  occupied  Lower  Silesta  in  De-" 
cember  1740,  and  defeated  the  Austrians  10 
April  1741,  .near  Molwitz.  This  victoiy,  which 
was  almost  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Silesia, 
raised, new  enemies  apaiost  Austria.  France' 
and  Bavaria  united  with'Frusua,  and  tfie  war 
of  the  Austrian  Succession  commenced.  The 
only  ally  of  the  queen  of  Hungaiy  and  Bohemia, 
Oorge  II  of  England,  advised  her  to  make 
peace  with  Prussia  becanse  Frederick  II  wis 
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her  most  active  and  '{ormidable  enemy.  After 
the  victory  of  Czaslau  (Qiotusitz).  gained 
Frederic^  17  May  1742,  the  first  SUesian  War 
was  terminated  by  preliminaries  signed  at  Bres- 
lau  mider  British  mediation  (11  June),  and  by 
the  peace  signed  at  Berlin,  28  July  1742.  Fred- 
erick obtained  Iwower  and  Upper  Sileua,  and 
the  larger  part  of  the  county  of  Glatz.  with 
full  sovereignt;^.  On  the  other  hand  he  re* 
nounced  all  claims  to  the  other  Austrian  terri- 
tories, assumed  a  debt  of  1,700,000  Prussian 
dollars  chared  on  Silesia,  and  promised  to  re- 
flect the  nehts  of  the  Catholics^  in  Silesia. 
Saxony  acceded  to  this  peace,  of  which  En^^and 
and  Russia  were  the  guarantors. 

Frederick  II  seized  the  oj^rtuni^  of  a 
peace  to  introduce  useful  institutions  mto  the 
conquered  territories,  and  to  render  his  army 
more  formidable.  In  1743,  on  the  death  of  the 
last  count  of  East  Friesland,  he  took  possession 
of  that  county,  the  reversion  of  which  had  been 

f ranted  to  his  family  in  1644  bjr  the  emperor, 
he  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  continued; 
the  Emperor  Charles  VU  was  driven  from  his 
hereditary  estates  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Aus- 
trians  were  everywhere  victorious.  Frederick, 
apprehensive  that  aa  attempt  would  be  made 
to  recover  Silesia,  entered  into  a  secret  alliance 
with  .France  (Ai>ri]  1744),  and  with  the  em- 
perori  the  palatinate,  and  Hesse-Cassel,  in 
Frankfort  (22  May  1744),  He  promised  to 
sut^ort  the  cause  of  the  emperor  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Bohemia,  on  condition  that  he  should 
receive  the  circle  of  Roniggratz.  He  entered 
Bohemia  suddenly,  10  Aug.  1744,  and  captured 
Prague;  but  the  Austrians  and  Saxons  com- 
pelled tiim  to  evacuate  Bohemia  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  death  of  the  emperor 
(18  Jan.  1745),  and  the  defeat  of  the  Bavarians 
at  Pfaffenhofen,  obliged  Maximilian  Joseph,  the 
young  elector  of  Bavaria,  to  conclude  the  Peace 
of  Fuessen  with  Maria  Theresa,  and  occasioned 
the  dissolution  of  the  Alliance  of  Frankfort, 
after  Hesse-Cassel  bad  already  declared  itself 
neutral.  The  victory  of  the  Prussians  over  the 
Saxons  at  Kesselsdorf,  15  Dec  1745,  led  to 
the  Peace  of  Dresden  (25  Dnember).  Fred- 
erick retained  Silesia,  acknowledged  the  hus- 
band of  Maria  Theresa,  Francis  1,  as  emperor, 
and  Saxony  promised  to  pay  1,000,000  Saxon 
dollars  to  Prussia. 

During  the  11  following  years  of  peace 
Frederick  devoted  himself  with  the  greatest 
activity  to  the  domestic  administration,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  army,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  the  Muses.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote 
hu  'M^oires  ^ur  servir  i  I'Histoire  de 
Brandenbourg,*  his  poem,  *L'Art  de  la  Guerre,* 
and  other  works  in  prose  and  verse.  He  en- 
couraged agriculture,  the  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  reformed  the  laws,  increased  the 
revenues  of  the  state,  ^rfected  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  army  which  was  increased  to 
160,000  men,  and  tfius  improved  the  con<Utioa 
of  the  state: 

Secret  information  of  an  alliance  between 
Austria,  Russia  and  Saxony  gave  him  reason 
to  fear  an  attack  and  the  loss  of  Silesia.  He 
hastened  to  anticipate  his  ^enemies  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Saxony,  with  which  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  or  third  Silesian  War,  commenced.  The 
Peace  of  Hubertaubur^  (15  Feb.  1763).  termi- 
nated this  war  without  foreign  interference, 
on  the  principle  that  the  contracting  parties 
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should  remain  in  statu  ouo.  Frederick  came 
out  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  with  a  reputation 
which  promised  him  in  the  future  a  decisive 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  Germany  and  Europe. 
His  next  care  was  the  relief  of  his  kingdom, 
drained  and  exhausted  by  the  contests.  He 
opened  his  magazines  to  furnish  his  subjects 
com  for  food  and  for  sowing.  To  the  peasants 
he  distributed  horses  for  plowing,  rebuilt  at 
his  own  expense  the  houses  destroyed  by  fire, 
established  new  settlements,  built  manufac- 
tories, and  laid  out  canals.  lo  1764  Frederick 
founded  the  Bank  of  Berlin,  with  a  capital  of 
8,000,000  Prussian  dollars. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  with  Russia  (31 
Mardi  1764),  in  consequence  of  which  Fred- 
erick sum^rted  the  election  of  the  new  king  o£ 
PoUnd,  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  and  the  caus^ 
of  the  oppressed  Dissidents  in  Poland.  For  the 
purpose  of  connecting  Prussia  witb  Pomerania 
and  the  Mark,  and  of  enlarging  and  consolidat- 
ing his  territories,  Frederioc  consented  to  the 
first  partition  of  Poland  proposed  at  Saint 
Petersburg  and  concluded  5  Aug.  1772.  Fred- 
erick received  the  whole  of  Polish  Prussia 
(which  had  been  ceded  to  Poland  by  the  Teu- 
tonic Order  in  1466),  with  the  part  of  Great 
Poland  to  the  river  Netz,  excepting  Duitzic 
and  Thorn.  FVom  this  time  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia  was  divided  into  East  and  West  Prus- 
sia. He  declared  against  the  possession  of  a 
large  part  of  Bavaria  by  Austria  in  1778,  after 
the  death  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  elector  of 
Bavaria,  without  issue,  but  Austria  was  not  to 
be  diverted  from  her  deswns  by  negotiations. 
Saxony,  therefore,  formed  an  alliance  with 
Prussia,  and  Frederick  invaded  Bohemia  with 
two  armies  (July  1778).  The  Emperor  Joseph, 
in  a  strongly  fortified  camp  behind  the  Elbe, 
could  not  be  induced  to  give  battle.  The  aged 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  wished  for  peace.  But 
Catherine  JI  having  declared  her  intention  of 
assisting  Prussia  with  60,000  men,  this  war  of 
the  Bavarian  Succession  was  terminated  with- 
out a  battle  by  the  Peace  of  Teschen  (13  May 
1779).  Austria  consented  to  the  union  of  the 
principalities  of  Franconia  vriib  Prussia,  and 
renounced  the  feudal  claims  of  Bohemia  to 
those  countries.  In  the  evening  of  his  active 
life  Frederick  concluded,  in  connection  with 
Saxony  and  Hanover,  the  confederation  of  die 
German  princes  23  July  1785. 

Frederick  left  to  ms  nephew,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam 11,  a  kingdom  increased  by  29X100  square 
miles,  more  than  70,000,000  Prussian  dollars  in 
the  treasury,  an  army  of  200,000  men,  great 
credit  with  all  the  European  powers,  and  a  state 
distinsduished  for  population,  industry,  wealth 
and  science.  Tested  and  strengthened  by  seveie 
experience  before  he  ascended  the  throne,  and 
possessed  of  rare  talents,  Frederick  shook  the 
prevailing  political  s)[Stem  of  Europe  when  he 
conceivea  and  established,  in  accordance  with 
the  wants  of  his  time,  the  confederation  of 

Erinces,  the  master-work  of  his  policy.  One  of 
is  great  merits  is  that  in  the  most  oifHcuIt  cir- 
cumstances he  contracted  no  public  debts,  but 
on  the  contrary,  though  he  distributed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  revenues  in  different  ways 
among  his  subjects,  he  had  a  richer  treasurv 
than  any  monarch  in  Europe  ever  possessed. 
His  contempt  for  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
which  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries  as 
a  contempt  of  rel^on,  naa  been  censured,  and 
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his  writii^  show  that  his  heart  was  a  stranger 
to  tlie  hii^est  sentiments  of  pwty.  Entirely 
iii»c4iiainted  with  the  literature  and  mental  cul> 
tiration  of  Geratany.  which  began  in  his  later 
years,  he  underrated  it  and  contributed  nothing 
to  its  improvement,  and  was  even  prejudiced 
against  the  use  of  the  language. 

Some  of  Frederij:k's  writings  were  published 
during  his  lifetime,  but  most  of  them  appeared 
first  in  the  *CEuvres  Posthumes'  (1788-®).  In 
1846-57  the  Berlui  Academy  published  a  critical 
edition  of  tfie  whole,  togenier  with  his  literary 
and  private  correspondence,  under  the  tttk 
<CEuvtes  de  Fridtric  le  Grand'  (31  vols.).  See 
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Bibliography. —  Loryman,  ^Frederick  the 
Great  and  the  Seven  Years'  War'  (1881)  ;  Car- 
lyle,  ^History  of  Frederick  IP  (1858-6SJ ;  Tut- 
tie,  ^History  of  Prussia  under  Frederidc  the 
Great*  (18m)  ;  Lavisse,  *La Jeunesse  du  grand 
FrMiric'  (1S>1);  Lavissfc  *Le  grand  Fr4d6ric 
avant  I'iv^nement'  (1893):  Koser,  *Friedrich 
der  Grosse  als  Kronprinr*  (1901);  and  'Gesch- 
ichte  Friedrichs  des  Grossen'  (4  vols.,  1912-14)  ; 
I^niels,  E_  in  Vol.  VI  of  'Cambridge  Modem 
History*;  Reddcnay,  *  Frederick  the  Great  and 
the  Rise  of  Prussia'  (1904). 

FRSDERIck  in,  king  of  Prussia,  second 
emperor  of  modem  Germany:  b.  Potsdam,  18 
Oct.  1831:  d.  15  June  1888.  He  married  in 
1858  the  Princess  Royal  of  England,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria.  When  Prussia 
declared  war  against  Austria  in  1866  the  crown 
prince,  as  he  was  called,  became  commander  of 
the  army  of  the  Oder.  By  a  series  of  rapid 
marches  from  Silesia  through  the  Sudetic 
mountain  passes  into  Bohemia  nis  army  arrived 
just  in  time  to  aid  Prince  Frederick  (Charles  and 
snatched  the  decisive  victory  of  Sadowa.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War  he 
commanded  the  third  C^erman  army,  which  num- 
bered 2O0J0i0(i  men,  and  wtUi  these  he 'advanced 
to  attack  the  French  under  MacMahon.  The 
first  assault  was  made  at  Weissenburg  (4  Au- 
gust), and  two  days  later  he  successfully  turned 
the  French  defense  at  Woerth,  causing  the  dis-; 
orderly  retreat  of  MacMahon's  army.  He 
pressed  northward  closely  after  MacMahon,  and 
the  passage  of  the  Meuse  by  the  Ckrmans  under 
his  command  greatly  contributed  to  the  success- 
ful turning  of  the  French  advance  and  the  final 
surrender  at  Sedan.  This  accomplished,  he 
pushed  on  to  Paris,  and  after  surrounding^  the 
city  established  his  headquarters  at  Versailles, 
where  he  remained  until  the  capitulation  in 
January  1871.  In  1887  he  was  attacked  by  can- 
cer, and  while  undergoing  treatment  for  this  his 
father  died,  and  he  became  emperor  in  March 
1888.  The  announcement  of  his  own  death 
three  months  later  was  received  with  wide  re- 

gret,  for  his  renown  as  a  militaiy  commander, 
is  liberal  views,  his  lar^e-heartedness  and  his 
resignation  under  suffenng.  had  touched  his 
personality  with  the  rarest  heroic  qualities. 

FREDERICK  I  (<the  Warlike*),  elector 

and  Duke  of  Saxony:  b.  1369;  d.  1428.  His 
father  was  Frederick  the  Stern  of  Meissen.  In 
1381  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  with  his 
two  brothers  and  two  uncles  succeeded  to  the 
inheritance.  He  became  a  distinguished  soldier 
in  the  campaigns  against  the  Hussites,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  services  was  made  dector 
and  Duke  of  Saxe- Wittenberg  in  1423  the 


Emperor  Sigismund.  The  Hussites  infUctdd  a 
defeat  upon  him  at  Aussig  in  1426.  With  his 
brother  he  founded  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
The  House  of  Gnelph,  once  rulers  of  England, 
were  his  direct  descendants.  Consult  Bottiger 
and  Ftatte,  <Cresdiichte  des  Kurstaates  mid 
Konigreidis  Sachsen'  (3  vols.,  Hamburg  1830- 
73). 

FREDERICK  I,  elector  and  first  king  of 
Saxony:  b.  1750:  d.  1827.  He  was  the  son  of 
Elector  Frederick  Christian  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  1763  as  elector  with  the  title  of  Fred- 
erick Ai^stus  HI.  During  his  minoritr  his 
uncle  Pnnce  Xavier  was  his  guardian.  With 
Frederidc  the  Great  he'  foodit  against  Austria 
in  1778-79  and  joined  the  Le^ne  of  German 
Princes.  He  declined  the  crown  of  Poland 
which  was  offered  him  in  1791.  He  kept  his 
state  neutral  dnringthe  Franco-Austrian  -war 
of  1805,  but  in  1806  joined  Prussia  against 
France.  The  rout  at  Jena  obliged  him  to  form 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Napoleon  in  the  same 
year,  and  by  it  he  was  permitted  to  assume  the 
title  of  royalty.  He  obtained  die  duchy  of 
Warsaw  in  1807  from  Napoleon,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  latter's  career  remained 
his  faithful  ally.  He  was  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  allies  at  Leipzig  19  Oct.  1813.  and  at  the 
(Congress  of  Vienna  was  obliged  to  cede  about 
one-half  of  his  kingdom  to  Prussia.  He  de- 
voted his  remainii^  years  to  perfecting  the 
internal  administration  of  his  kingdom  and  de> 
veloping  its  agricultural  and  ctMuneraal  re- 
sources. (Consult  Bonnefois,  A.,  'Un  Allie  de 
Napol^n,  Frederic  Auguste  premier  roi  de 
Saxe'  (Paris  1902). 

FREDERICK  II  (<the  Mild*),  elector  and. 
Duke  of  Saxony:  b.  1411;  d.  1464,  Son  of 
Frederick  t,  he  shared  the  family  Jands  with 
his  three  brothers,  defended  Saxony  from  the 
Hussites,  and  became  Bargrave  of  Meissen. 
His  brother  William  disputed  his  partition  of 
the  lands  of  Frederick  the  Peaceful  and  the 
struggle  went  on  from  1446  to  1450.  An  at- 
tempt to  abduct  his  two  sons  was  made  in  1455; 
this  is  the  event  known  to  German  history  as 
the  'Prinzenraub.* 

FREDERICK  III  («the  Wise*),  elector  of  • 
Saxony:  b.  Torgau,  17  Jan.  1463;  d.  5  May  1525. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Emesi  and  is  known 
chiefly  as  founder  of  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg (1502),  and  as  the  friend  and  protector 
of  Luthec  one  of  the  fint  pcofesiors  of  the 
new  university.  He  refused  to  put  into  execu- 
tion the  papal  bull  which  ordered  Lather's  writ- 
ings to  be  burnt,  and  declined  to  put  the  re- 
former under  restraint  or  be  sent  to  Rome.  It 
was  by  his  arrangement  that  Luther,  after  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  was  seized  and  carried  off  to 
Wartburg.  He  did  not,  however,  establish  the 
reformed  faith  in  his  dominions.  He  became 
administrator  of  the  empire  in  1519.  and  was 
offered  the  imperial  crown,  but  declined  it. 

FKBDBRICK  III,  king  of  Sidly:  b.  1272; 
d.  1337.  He  was  a  son  of  King  Peter  of  Sicily 
and  Anwon.  When  his  elder  brother  Jamei 
succeeded  as  king  of  Aragon,  Frederick  became 
regent  of  Sicily.  Soon  afterward  James  sur- 
rendered Sicily  to  the  Qiurch  in  trust  for 
Charies  II  of  Aragon  which  caused  a  revolt 
of  the  Sicilians  who  chose  Frederidc  as  their 
king  in  1296.  Frederick  was  compelled  to  fight 
to  hold  his  throne  and  in  1302  made  a  trea^ 
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with  Charles  11.  With  Henry  VII  he  made 
war  again  on  the  House  of  Anjou  in  1313  and 
the  struggle  was  continued  with  short  intervals 
to  the  end  of  his  reign.  During  his  reign  the 
Sicilians  became  a  united  people,  and  were 
thenceforth  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  affairs 
of  the  peninsula. 

FREDERICK  I,  William  Charles,  duke 
( 1 797-1 803 ) ,  elector  ( 180^) .  and  king 
(1806-16)  of  Wurtemberg:  b.  Treptow,  Pomera- 
nia,  6  Nov.  1754;  d.  30  Oct.  1816  He  was  a 
son  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  niece  of  Frederick  the 
Great  In  1797  he  became  duke.  His  title  of 
king,  with  a  large  accession  of  territory,  he 
gained  through  an  alliance  with  Napoleon.  In 
1806  he  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine; 
in  1809,  1812  and  1813  fought  for  Napoleon,  but 
in  1813  took  side  with  the  allies. 

FREDERICK,  Christian  An^st,  duke  of 
Schleswig  -  Holstein  -  Sonderburg  -  Augusten- 
burg:  b.  Castle  Aueustenburi?.  island  of  Alsen, 
6  Jifly  1829;  d  Wiesbadenj  14  Jan.  1880.  He  was 
bantuied  from  Denmark  in  1851,  after  having, 
while  an  officer  of  the  general  staff,  taken  part 
in  die  insurrection.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  between  Denmark  and  Germany  in  1864, 
however,  he  was  proclaimed  duke  by  a  popular 
assembly  at  Elmshom  and  received  allegiance 
at  Kiel.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  rule.  The 
duchy  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
felt  to  Austria  and  Prussia  for  disposal,  and 
Prussia,  through  Bismarck,  imposed  upon  Fred- 
erick conditions  which  he  rejected.  After  the 
war  with  Austria,  his  domains  were  incorporated 
with  Prussia.  He  took  part  in  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war  as  a  Bavarian  general  on  the  general 
staff  of  the  Prussian  crown  prince.  His  daugh- 
ter, Augusta  Victoria,  was  married  to  Prince 
William  of  Prussia,  later  William  II,  emperor 
of  Germar^. 

FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  II,  king  of 
Saxony:  b.  1797;  d.  Tyrol,  9  Aug.  1854.  He 
was  ttie  eldest  son  of  Prince  Maximilian  of 
Saxony.  He  was  made  joint  resent  of  Saxony 
with  King  Anthony  in  1830  and  succeeded  the 
latter  in  1836.  With  the  aid  of  Prussian  troops 
he  quelled  an  insurrection  which  broke  out  m 
Dresden  in  1849  in  alarming  proportions.  The 
remainder  of  his  reign  was  tranquil.  His  death 
resulted  from  a  fall  while  travetiiw  in  the 
Tyrol.  Consult  Forster.  F.,  'FriedricE  August 
II>  (Leipzig  1910). 

FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  III.  king  of 
Saxony:  b.  2S  May  1865.  He  was  educated  at 
Leipzig  and  Strassburg,  entered  the  army  in 
He  was  made  general  of  infantry  in 
the  Prussian  army  in  1902,  and  succeeded  his 
father  on  15  Oct.  1904.  In  1902  the  Princess 
Louise  of  Tuscany,  whom  he  had  married  in 
1891,  eloped  with  Andr6  Giron,  a  tutor  in  his 
palace.    She  was  divorced  by  him  in  1903. 

FREDERICK  CHARLES,  Prince  of  Prus- 
sia, popularly  known  as  the  'Red  Prince® :  b. 
Berlin,  20  March  1828;  d.  Castle  of  Klein- 
Glienicki,  near  Potsdam,  15  June  1885.  He  was 
a  son  of  Frederick  Charles  Alexander  and 
nephew  of  William  I.  He  was  in  command  of 
the  first  Prussian  army  which  made  so  vigorous 
a  resistance,  and,  aided  by  the  second  army, 
which  arrived  opportunely,  finally  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Sadowa  (Koniggratz). 
In  the  Franco-German  War  he  commanded  the 
second  army,  fought  at  Vionville  and  Saint 
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Privet,  directed  the  siege-operations  against 
Metz,  and  28  Nov.  1870  defeated  the  army  of 
the  Loire.  He  married  Marie  Anna  of  Aiihalt 
One  of  his  dau^ters,  Louise  Margareta  (1860- 
1917)  was  married  to  Arthur,  Duke  of  Coo- 
naught 

FREDERICK  FRANCIS  II.  grand  duke 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin :  b.  1823;  d.  1883. 
He  was'  the  son  of  grand  duke  Paul  Frederick 
and  received  his  education  at  the. University 
of  Bonn.  He  succeeded  to  the  grand  duchy 
in  1842  and  became  a  general  in  the  Prussian 
army,  distinsniishing  himself  in  the  war  with 
Austria  in  1866.  In  1870  he  commanded  the 
13th  armv  corps  and  laid  siege  to  Toul,  which 
he  took  23  Sept.  1870^  and  later  in  the  campaign 
he  was  prominent  m  the  operations  on  the 
Loire  and  at  die  siege  of  Paris.  There  is  a 
fine  monument  to  him  at  Schwerin  erected  in 
1893.  Consult  Vori  Hirschfeld,  <Friedrich 
Franz  I'  (Leipzig  1891). 

FREDERICK  HENRY,  Princeof  Orange: 
b.  Delft.  1584;  d  1647.  He  was  a  son  of  William 
the  Silent  and  succeeded  ■  his  brother  Maurice 
in  1^5.  The  latter  had  given  him  his  nuUtary 
training.  He  attained  fame  as  a  military  leader 
by  the  capture  of  several  cities  including 
Hertogenbosch  in  1629,  Maastricht  in  1632, 
Breda  in  1637.  and  Sas  van  Ghent  in  1644.  He 
made  a  successful  treaty  with  Spain  securing 
for  the  Dutch  every  point  for  which  they  had 
long  strug^ed  In  his  time  the  Dutch  Republic 
reached  its  ^eatest  power  and  influence.  Con- 
sult 'Memoires  de  Frid£ric  Henri*  (Afflster- 
dam  1743). 

FREDERICK  LOUIS.  Prince  of  Wales :  h, 
Hanoven  Germany.  20  Jan.  1707;  d.  Leicester 
House,  London,  20  March  1751.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  George  II.  with  whom  he  was  on 
terms  of  enmiQ^.  He  became  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  which  was  strongly  against  Walpole 
and  styled  itself  the  Patriot  party.  In  the  con- 
test between  Handel  and  Buononcini  he  was  a 
partisan  of  the  latter.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion  of  1745  he  sought,  but  did  not  obtain, 
the  command  of  the  army.  He  married  Augusta, 
daughter  of  Frederick  H,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
and  his  eldest  son  became  King  George  III. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  called  the  Great  Elector:  b.  16 
Feb.  1620  ;  d.  Potsdam,  9  May  1688.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  when  the  unhappy  Thirty 
Years'  War  was  still  raging  in  Germany,  and 
his  conduct  toward  the  contestants  was  marked 
by  great  prudence.  In  1641  he  concluded  a 
treaty  of  neutrally  with  Sweden,  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Austria. 
In  1644  he  concluded  an  armistice  with  Hesse* 
"Cassel,  by  which  Cleves  and  the  county  of 
Mark  were  restored  to  him,  and  by  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  in  1648  received  Magdeburg, 
Halberstadt  and  Kammin  In  the  war  between 
Poland  and  Sweden  (in  1655)  he  supported 
both  parties  in  turn  and  obtained  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  independence  of  the  duchy  of 
Prussia  from  Poland  upon  whom  it  was  for- 
merly dependent.  In  1672  he  concluded,  a 
treaty  with  the  Dutch  Republic  when  his  state 
was  threatened  by  Louis  XIV.  On  6  June  1673, 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  France  at  Vossem, 
by  which  France  promised  to  evacuate  West- 
phalia and  to  Day  800,000  livres  to  the  elector, 
who  in  return  broke  off  his  treaty  with  Holland 
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and  ikTomised  sot  to  render  any  aid  to  the  ene- 
mies of  France.  In  1674  the  German  states  de- 
clared war  against  France.  In  the  following 
December  a  Swedish  arm^,  at  the  inst^tion  of 
France,  entered  Pomerania  and  the  Mark.  The 
elector  defeated  them,  18  June  1675.  at  Fehrbel- 
lin.  In  1678  he  concluded  a  separate  peace  with 
France,  at  Nimwegen,  as  did  also  Holland  and 
Spain.  France  demanded  the  restoration  of  aU 
the  conquered  territories  to  Sweden.  The 
elector,  having  refused  compliance,  formed  an 
alliance  with  Denmark  and  waged  a  new  war 
a^inst  Sweden,  but  was  obliged  to  submit,  by 
the  Peace  of  Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  29  June 
1679.  Louis  XIV  having  occupied  several 
circles  of  Alsace  by  hb  famous  chambrgs  de 
riimioM,  Frederick  William  effected  (1684)  an 
armistice  of  20  years  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. But  when  he  renewed  (1685)  his  treaty 
with  Holland  and  received  into  his  dominions 
about  14,000  Protestant  refugees  from  France, 
driven  forth  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  ot 
Nantes,  new  difhcolties  arose  between  him  and 
France,  which  brou^t  him  into  a  closer  con- 
nection with  Austria.  He  received  die  circle 
of  Schwiebus  in  1686,  and  in  the  same  year 
sent  8.000  men  to  assist  the  Austrians  against 
Turkey.  A  wise  and  tolerant  ruler,  equally 
skilful  in  the  fields  of  diplomacy  and  ad- 
ministration, Frederick  William  set  himself  to 
repair  the  ravages  wrought  by  the  Thirty- 
Years'  War.  He  paid  great  attention  to  agri- 
cnlture,  promoted  canal  woria,  was  a  dis- 
criminating patron  of  education,  founded  the 
University  or  Dinsburg  and  reorganized  those 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  and  Konigsberg,  and 
also  established  the  Royal  Librai^  of  Berlin. 
A  colossal  statue  of  Frederick  William  in  bronze 
was  cast  by  Jacobi  in  1700  and  is  still  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  city  of  Berlin. 
Consult  Hitl,  ^Der  grosse  Kurftirst  und  seine 
Zdt>  (1893):  Philippson.  *Der  grosse  Kur- 
{urst>  (1897-1902),  and  W.  Ward's  contribu- 
tion in  Vol.  V  of  the  <C)ambridge  Modem  His- 
tory>  (1908). 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  duke  of  Bnins- 
■mck:  b.  Brunswick,  9  Oct.  1771 ;  d.  at  Quatre- 
Bras,  16  June  1815.  He  entered  the  Prussian 
military  service  in  1788,  and  in  1800  was  com- 
missioned major-general.  With  a  Bohemian 
volunteer  corps  he  invaded  Saxony,  and  with 
Austrian  reinforcements  took  Dresden  and 
Leipzig.  After  the  armistice  of  Znaim,  he  de- 
feated Reubel's  corps,  6,000  strong,  at  Oelger, 
near  Brunswick,  finally  arrived  at  Elsfleth  and 
Brake,  seized  all  available  shipping  and  em- 
barked for  England,  where  he  was  received 
with  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm.  He  partic- 
ipated in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  returned 
only  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (1813).  He 
fell  while  leading  an  attadc  at  Quatre-Bras. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  I.  last  elector 
ol  Hesse:  b.  Philippsruhe,  20  Aug.  1802;  d. 
Pr^^e,  6  Jan.  1875.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1847.  His  reign  was  ^sturbed  by 
conflicts  with  his  people  due  to  his  efforts  to 
disregard  the  constitution  of  1831  and  to  limit 
pDpurar  liberties.  In  1866  he  took  sides  with 
Austria  in  the  war  widi  Prussia,  was  deposed, 
and  for  a  time  imprisoned.  In  the  same  year, 
Hesse  was  annexed  to  Prussia,  the  larger  por- 
tkm  of  it  now  hang  incorporated  with  the 
province  ot  Hesse-Nassau. 


FREDERICK  WILLIAM  I.  king  of  Prus- 
sia: b.  Beriin,  15  Aug.  1688;  d.  Potsdam,  31 
May  1740.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  afterward  George  I  of  Eng- 
land, and  began  to  reign  in  1713.  In  1715  he  de- 
clared war  against  Charies  XII  of  Sweden,  and 
in  conjunction  with  Denmark  took  Stralsund; 
but  on  the  death  of  Charles,  in  1718,  he  made 
peace.  Thereafter  he  introduced  internal  re- 
forms in  his  kingdom  and  worked  out  an  ad- 
mirable system  of  financial  adimnistration.  His 
habits  were  entirely  military  and  he  labored  un- 
weariedly  to  promote  the  discipline  of  his 
troops.  One  of  his  strongest  peculiarities  was 
an  extraordinary  love  for  tall  soldiers;  and  in 
order  to  procure  them  had  agents  emplcmd  in 
all  parts  of  Europe,  who  even  went  tne  lengtli 
of  kidnapping  men  for  his  service.  He  hod 
science  and  Uterature  in  profound  contempt; 
but  money  he  worshipped ;  he  was  frugal  in  ex- 
penditures; and  men  of  a  military  character 
after  his  own  ideal  he  respected  and  en- 
couraged. The  consequence  was  that  he  left  an 
abun&nt  treasury  and  a  well-appointed  army 
of  83,CipO  men.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son^ 
Frederick  the  Great.  Consult  Carlyle's  pio- 
turesQue  account  of  this  sovereign  in  ids 
^Frederick  the  Gre^t';  and  Tuttle's  'Histoiy 
of  Prussia*  (Boston  1884). 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  IL  king  of 
Prussia:  b.  25  Sept  1744;  d.  16  Nov.  1797.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Prince  August  William, 
brother  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  ruled  from 
1786  to  1797.  Of  an  easy,  pleasure-loving  dts* 
position  in  his  youth,  much  under  the  control 
of  his  mistress,  the  Countess  lichtenau,  and 
devoted  to  a  blind  obscurantism  and  Rosicrucian 
mysteries  in  his  riper  years,  in  his  feeble  hands 
the  army  declined  and  the  power  of  Prussia 
waned.  As  the  result  of  an  interview  at  Pil- 
nitz  in  1791,  he  arranged  with  the  emperor  of 
Austria  to  interfere  in  aid  of  Louis  XVI  o£ 
France.  The  ensuing  campaign  was  an  inglori- 
ous one,  concluded  by  a  retreat  to  the  Rhine  in 
the  autumn  of  1792.  The  war  was  ended  in 
1795,  and  Frederick  William  ceded  to  France 
Prussian  territory  west  of  the  Rhine.  From 
the  second  (1793)  and  third  (1795)  partitions 
of  Poland  his  kingdom  obtained  large  acces- 
sions of  territory.  Consult  Stanhope,  *A 
Mystic  on  tiie  Prusuan  Throne*  (London 
1912). 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  III.  king  of 
Pnissia:  b.  3  Augf.  1770;  d.  7  Tune  1840.  He 
commenced  his  reign  in  1797  by  maintainii^  a 
strict  neutradUy  in  the  various  alliances  widi 
and  against  .France  which  resulted  from  the 
ambitions  designs  of  Napoleon  I.  In  1805, 
however,  he  ywlded  to  the  solicitations  of  Rtis- 
sia,  and  allied  himself  with  the  tsar  against 
the  French  emperor.  The  rapid  campaign  of 
1806,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  Jena, 
opened  the  gates  of  Berlin  to  the  enemy,  tn 
whose  hands  it  remained  till  1809.  In  18(v  the 
battle  of  Friedland  led  to  the  humiliating  peace 
of  Tilsit.  Restored  tp  his  ca^tal,  the  long 
diligently  endeavored  to  repair  ^e  evils  ol 
war;  but  new  disasters  overtook  him,  and  ids 
kingdom  suffered  greatly  during  tiie  strup^le 
from  1812  to  1814.  He  subsequently  joined 
his  troops  with  those  of  Russia-  The.  allies 
having  triumphed  over  the  .French  .at  Leipflcig. 
Frederick  William  in  1814  entered  Paris  with 
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Tsar  Alexander.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  BXbat,  he  once  more  joined  the  allies. 
After  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  in  which  the 
Prussians,  under  Blucher  (q.v.),  played  an  im- 
portant part,  Prussia,  once  more  at  peace, 
gradually  recovered  from  the  losses  she  had 
sustained,  under  the  wise  and  paternal  sway 
of  Frederick,  whose  moderation  contributed 
greatly  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Throu^- 
out  his  life,  he  was  a  warm  defender  of  the 
Protestant  relqjon,  and  a  patron  of  education. 
He  never  redeemed  lus  promise  however,  to 
bestow  a  r^resentative  constitution  on  his 
people,  and  die  Revolution  of  1830  only 
strengthened  his  determination  to  withhold  it 
The  establishment  of  the  provincial  estates  only 
affected  his  slightly  absolute  power.  It  may 
finally  be  satd  of  hmi,  that,  a  waverer  between 
the  Absolutist  parbr  and  the  Liberal  party,  he 
secured,  as  is  the  lot  of  most  undecided  mai, 
the  respect  and  adherence  of  neither. 

FRBDBRICK  WILLIAM  IV,  king  of 
Prussia:  b.  IS  Oct  1795;  d.  near  Potsdam,  2 
Jan.  1861.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Freder- 
ick William  III,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1840.  He  evinced,  at  an  early  period,  a  love 
for  the  arts,  which  he  preserved  throughout 
his  career.  During  the  first  years  of  his  reign 
his  subjects  anxiously  demanded  the  reform  of 
the^  government,  requiring  the  liberal  consti- 
tution which  had  been  promised  them  in  1815 
in  return  for  the  ^reat  sacrifices  they  had 
made  during  the  continental  war.  In  1847,  at  a 

general  diet  of  the  Prussian  states,  some  of 
lese  reforms  were  granted.  In  March  1848, 
however,  the  king  was  obliged  to  change  the 
ministry,  to  issue  a  general  amnesty  and  com- 
mence a  war  in  favor  of  Schleswig  against 
Denmark.  In  the  war  between  the  western 
powers  and  Russia,  the  Icii^  preserved  a  strict 
neutralify,  though  earnestly  solicited  by  eadi 
party  to  espouse  its  side  in  the  conflict.  In 
the  complication  relative  to  the  Danubtan  prin- 
cipalities, Prussia  followed  the  lead  of  France 
and  Russia  as  opposed  to  England  and  Austria. 
Toward  the  end  of  1857,  a  severe  illness,  result- 
ing in  the  loss  of  some  of  his  faculties,  caused 
his  brother  William  to  be  nominated  regent 
who  succeeded  him  as  king. 

FREDERICK,  Md.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Frederick  Gsunty,  one  of  the  richest 
^ricultural  counties  in  the  United  States.  Sit- 
uated near  the  Monocacy  River,  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads ; 
also  the  centre  of  the  Ha^erstown  and  Fred- 
erick Railroad,  an  extensive  trOllw  system, 
60  miles  northwest  of  Baltimore  and  58  miles 
north  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Here  are  Hood 
College  and  Hood  Seminary  for  Women  and 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf,  a  State 
institution.  Frederick's  manufacturing  in- 
terests embrace  leather,  hosiery,  bride,  fibre 
brushes,  flour,  iron  specialties,  com  canning^ 
and  lime  products.  The  city  has  an  assessed 
property  valuation  of  $6,500,000,  pure  mountain 
water  and  good  State  roads.  During  the  Civil 
War  it  was  twice  occupied  by  the  Confederates, 
the  second  time  in  1864  by  Gen.  Jubal  Early, 
who  compelled  the  citizens  to  pay  a  ransom  of 
$200,000.  Federal  troops  under  General  McClel- 
ian  occo^ed  the  city  in  1862.  Frederick  has 
monuments  to  Francis  Scott  Key,  the  author 
of  the  *Star  Spangled  Banner,)  and  to  Bar- 


bara Frietchie,  the  heroine  of  Whittier*s  famous 
war-time  poan,  whidi  bears  her  name.  Both 
were  residents  of  Frederick  and  their  remains 
are  buried  there.  It  was  also  Uie  birthplace  of 
Admiral  Winfield  Scott  Schley,  the  hero  of 
Santiago.  Fop.  about  10,411. 

FRBDBRICK,  Okla.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Tillman  County,  150  miles  southeast  of 
Oklahoma  City,  on  the  Saint  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  and  the  Wichita  Falls  and  North- 
western railroads.  Owing  to  its  position  as  ^e 
centre  of  a  productive  agricultural  region,  it 
has  extensive  interests  in  cotton,  cottonseed  oil 
and  cake,  alfalfa,  wheat  and  poultry.  The  city 
owns  its  waterworks.   Pop.  3fi27. 

FRBDBRICK  THB  GREAT.  <A  tyrant 
of  extraordinary  milttaty  and  political  talents,  of 
industry  more  extraordinary  still,  without  fear, 
without  faith,  without  mercy'  is  Macaulay's  esti- 
mate of  the  greatest  of  all  the  Hobenzollems. 
In  the  light  of  the  Great  War,  Macaulay's  essay 
reads  like  prophecy,  while  Carlyle's  glorifica- 
tion of  unscrupulous  force  as  embodied  in 
Frederick  seems  like  courting  the  destruction 
which  burst  upon  the  world  in  August  1914. 
All  that  Macaulay  wrote  about  Frederick's  great 
crime  of  violating  his  plighted  faith,  of  robbinE 
the  ally  whmn  he  was  bound  to  defend,  and  ot 

S lunging  all  Europe  into  *a  long,  bloody  and 
esolating  war*  applies  to  Frederick's  descend- 
ant; but  Carlyle  admired  Old  Friti  because  he 
was  the  only  man  in  the  18th  century  who  man- 
aged not  to  be  a  hypocrite.  Carlyle  was  a  ro- 
mantic historian,  and  his  history  of  Frederick 
was  his  magum  opus.  That  he  should  select 
this  subject  was  almost  the  inevitable  result  of 
his  German  studies.  Having  acquired  the  lan- 
guage as  a  key  to  mineralogy,  he  translated 
various  German  works,  wrote,  in  a  series  of 
essays,  what  is  practically  a  history  of  German 
literature,  and  found  in  Goethe  a  working  the- 
ory of  life.  With  this  vivid  interest  in  every- 
thing German,  it  was  only  natural  that^  Carlyle 
should  be  attracted  by  the  military  genius  who 
made  his  little  German  kingdom  great  and  for- 
midable, and  set  it  on  its  career  of  ever-grow- 
ing power.  To  tell  Frederick's  story,  Carlyle 
found  it  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  nis 
house  from  the  earliest  times.  This  was  the 
greatest  task  of  his  life,  and  it  set  the  pinnacle 
uf>on  the  edifice  of  his  fame.  It  rounded  out 
his  literary  life.  Upon  its  completion,  he  re- 
ceived the  honor  he  valued  most,  election  as 
Lord  Rector  of  his  old  university  of  Edinburgh, 
whither  he  had  come  a  poor  country  boy  of  13, 
more  than  50  years  before^  In  the  hour  of  his 
greatest  triumph  came_  his  greatest  loss,  the 
sudden  death  of  his  brilliant  wife.  He  did  no 
more  work.  His  remaining  years  were  a  grad- 
ual declension  to  the  grave. 

Carlyle  himself  cafled  his  greatest  worl^  his 
^Thirteen  Years  War>  with  Frederick.  .  In  1R52 
he  made  his  first  trip  to  Germany  to  gather 
material,  visiting  the  scenes  of  his^  hero's  bat- 
tles and  noting  their  topography  with  unerring 
accuracy.  The  first  two  volumes  appeared  in 
1858  and  the  last  two  in  1865. 

Emerson  considered  it  "Infinitely  the  wittiest 
book  that  was  ever  written*  Lowell  criticiaed 
it  with  discrimination.  While  pointing  out  its 
obvious  faults,  he  wrote:  *The  fmires  of  most 
historians  seem  like  dolls  stuffed  with  btan. 
whose  whole  substance  runs  out  through  any 
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hole  that  criticism  may  tear  in  diem;  bet  Car- 
lyle's  are  so  real  in  cooparison,  th^  if  you 
prick  them,  they  bleed* 

So  true  are  Carlyie's  narratives  of  Freder- 
ick's battles,  that  his  work  was  studied  as  a 
textbook  in  the  military  academies  of  Geimany. 

Abchibald  MacMeachait. 

FREDERICKSBURG,  Tex.,  town,  county- 
seat  of  Gillespie  County;  on  the  San  Antonio 
and  Arkansas  Pass  Railroad ;  80  miles  west  of 
Austin.  It  was  founded  by  a  Gcnnan  colony 
in  1846.  Chief  industries,  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  Number  of  inhabitants  in  1917.  some- 
what more  than  3,000. 

FREDERICKSBURG,  Va.,  city  in  Spottsyl- 
vania  County ;  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  and 
the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Piedmont, 
and  the  Potomac,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac 
railroads;  61  miles  north  of  Richmond.  It  has 
good  water  power  and  manufactures  sillc 
woolen  goods,  flour,  shoes,  carriages,  tanned 
leather,  excelsior,  etc.,  and  an  assessedprop- 
erty  valuation  of  more  than  $2,000,000:  It 
was  the  scene  of  several  battles  during  the 
Civil  War.  (Sec  Fredericksburg,  Battle  or). 
Noteworthy  are  the  Stonewall  and  National 
cemeteries,  Fredericksburg  College,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  public  libraries,  an  attractive  parli^ 
etc.   Pop.  5,874. 

FREDERICKSBURG,  BatUe  of.   At  the 

beginning  of  December  1862  the  Amiy  of  the 
Potomac,  under  command  of  General  Bumside, 
held  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  River 
at  Falmouth,  Va.,  while  the  Confederate  Army, 
under  General  Lee,  held  the  south  bank  at  and 
below  Fredericksburg.  The  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac "present  and  equipped  for  duty*  numbered 
120,281  men,  with  312  guns.  General  Lee's  army, 
strongly  entrenched  on  a  broken  range  of  hills 
back  of  Fredericksburg,  numbered  (10  Decem- 
ber) "present  for  duty*  78,513  men,  with  270 
guns. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  Itras  organized 
into  three  grand  divisions:  The  right,  under 
(jeneral  Sumner,  consisted  of  the  Second  corps, 
General  Couch,  the  Ninth  corps,  General  Will- 
cox,  and  Pleasonton's  cavalry  division  j  the  cen- 
tre, under  General  Hooker,  of  the  Third  corps, 
(General  Stonepian,  Fifth  corps,  (General  Butter- 
field  and  General  Averell's  cavalrv  division ;  die 
left,  under  General  Franklin,  of  the  First  corps. 
General  Reynolds,  Sixth  corps.  General  Smith, 
and  General  Bayard's  cavalry  brigade,  (jeneral 
Lee's  army  was  divided  into  two  wings.  General 
Longstreet  commanding  the  left  and  (jeneral 
Jackson  the  right. 

Bumside  concluded  to  cross  the  river  at  and 
below  Fredericksburg  by  pontoon-bridges.  Un- 
der great  difl^culties,  with  annoyance  from  the 
enemy,  the  bridges  were  completed  11  December, 
troops  rushed  over,  and  by  nifufat  of  the  12th 
Sumner  and  Franklin  had  crossed  and  tdcen 
position.  Franklin,  who  was  to  open  the  battle 
by  an  attack  upon  the  Confederate  right,  rein- 
forced by  Birney's  and  Sickles'  divisions  of  the 
Third  corps,  and  Burns'  of  the  Ninth,  had  about 
60,000  men.  At  7:30  a.m.  on  the  13th.  Bumside 
gave  him  orders  to  seize  the  heights  at  Hamil- 
ton's crossing.  One  of  Franklin's  smallest  divi- 
sions, Meade's,  ted  the  attache,  moving  out  at 
9  o'clock;  but  owing  to  flank  attacks  and  lack 
of  immediate  support,  it  was  1 :15  p.m.  before 
Meade  drove  the  Confederates  from  the  Rldi- 
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mond  Railroad  and,  croistng  it,  charged  up  a 
ridge  and  into  the  woods,  piercing  the  centre  of 
A.  P.  Hilfs  first  line ;  but  when  he  had  crossed 
the  road  that  ran  in  rear  of  the  crest  he  was 
attacked,  front  and  flank,  by  Hill's  second  link 
and  the  reserves,  and  was  driven  ba£k  with  -a 
loss  of  over  40  per  cent  in  killed,  wounded  and 
captured.  Gibbonc  who  had  been  thrown  for- 
ward to  support  Meade's  right,  shared  die  same 
fate,  being  forced  back,  with  a  loss  of  1,267  men. 
The  Confederates  then  advanced  b^ond  flte 
railroad  but  were  checked.  Franklin  made  no 
further  attempt  to  carry  the  ridge,  but  directed 
his  attention  to  protecting  his  left,  which  he 
thought  was  seriously  threatened.  At  2 :30  p.h:, 
when  Sumner  was  heavily  engaged  in  front  of 
Maiye's  Hni^ts,  Franklin  received  Burnside's 
order  to  attadc  with  his  whole  forte,  but  the 


order  was  not  carried  out.  Franklin  put  but  a 
small  part  of  his  cpmmand  into  the  fight. 

Sumner  was  held  in  position  until  after  11 
A.M.  in  the  expectation  that  Franklin  _  would 
make  such  an  impression  upon  Lee's  right  as 
would  enable  htm  to  carry  the  line  near  the 
Telegraph  and  Plank  roads.  Feeling  the  import- 
ance of  haste,  Bumside  now  directed  Sumner  to 
begin  his  movement.  In  rear  of  the  town/and 
between  it  and  the  heights  that  Sumner  was  to 
carry,  was  a  broken  plain,  traversed  about  mid- 
way by  a  canal  or  ditch,  running  from  right  to 
left.  Two  roads  cut  the  plain  nearly  at  ripht 
angles  with  the  canal ;  the  Plank  road  on  the 
rightj  the  Telegraph  road  on  the  left,  leading 
to  Richmond.  The  advance  was  to  be  made  on 
and  between  these  two  roads,  over  ground  com- 
pletely covered  by  artillery  on  the  heights. 
McLaws'  'divirion  hdd  the  heights  tp-,be  a^- 
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sanlted,  Cobb's  and  Kershaw's  brigades  being 
placed  ia  the  sunken  Telemph  road,  that  mi 
at  the  base  o£  the  hill  On  the  side  of  the 
road  next  to  the  town  was  a  stone  wall,  shoulder 
high,  behind  which  Cobb's  iind  Kershaw's  men 
were  well  protected.  Hie  Second  corps  led  in 
the  attack.  French's  division  Qioved  out  of  the 
town  by  parallel  streets,  and  at  noon,  under  a 
serere  artillerv  and  musketry  fire,  bad  driven  in 
the  Confederate  sldrmisbers  and  gained  a  rise 
of  ground,  within  about  120  yards  of  the  stone 
wall,  in>m  which  and  the  top  of  the  hill  it  re- 
ceiTcd  a  most  deadly  fire.  Hancock's  ^vision 
followed  in  support  At  1  p.h.  Couch  ordered 
French  and  Hancock  to  carry  Idarye's  Heifdits. 
French  sent  in  his  three  brigades  in  succession, 
but  they  were  bloodily  retralsed  by  the  dea^y 
fire  from  behind  the  stone  wall.  Hancock  now 
ordered  in  Zook's  brigade.  It  sprang  forwarA 
was  joined  by  some  shattered  regiments  oi 
French's  division,  and  when  within  25  paces  of 
the  stone  wall  was  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
The  Irish  brigade  and  Caldwell's  followed  in 
succession,  but  failed  to  cariy  the  position  and, 
after  losing  one^half,  fell  back,  and  both  French 
and  Hancock  continued,  with  parts  of  their  com- 
mands, to  hold  the  rise  of  ground  near  the  stone 
wall.  While  Hancock's  men  were  falling  by 
hundreds,  Howard  was  ordered  to  move  his 
division  to  the  right  of  the  Telegraph  road 
and  turn  the  Confederate  left,  but  as  French  and 
Hancock  needed  help,  Howard  was  recalle<tand 
ordered  in  on  the  Telegraph  road,  and  two 
divisions  of  the  Ninth  corps  went  In  on  Couch's 
left.  All  fought  gallantly,  but  made  no  impres- 
sion upon  the  Confederate*  line.  French's  loss 
was  1.160;  Hancock's  2,032:  Howard's  914; 
Sturgis'  division  of  the  Ninth  coips  lost  1,007 
and  Getty's  division  296. 

It  was  2  p.u.  when  Hooker,  riding  in  advance 
of  the  Fifth  corps,  tame  on  the  ground.  Alter 
an  examination  of  the  position  and  conference 
with  Couch  and  other  general  cdficers,  he  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  tuelcss  waste  of  life 
to  make  a  further  attempt  and  sent  an  aide  to 
Bumside,  giving  his  opimon.  Bumstde  ordered 
him  to  attack.  Hooker  then  rode  to  Bumside, 
across  the  river,  apd  sought  to  infl>ress  upon 
him  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt,  but  Bum- 
side  reiterated  the  order  to  attack.  Every  avail- 
able battery  opened  fire  upon  the  Confederate 
position,  and  near  sunset  Humphreys  led  his 
division  of  the  Fifth  corps  agsinst  Marye's 
Heists,  Sykes'  division  moving  on  his  right. 
Twice  Humphreys  led  his  men  forward ;  some 
of  them  were  killed  within  20  yards  of  the  stone 
wall;  but  he  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  1,000 
men.  Sykesj  on  his  right,  lost  over  200,  while 
Griffin's  division,  on  the  left,  supporting  the 
Ninth  corps,  lost  over  800  men.  Night  came 
with  the  Union  army  everywhere  repulsed. 
Bumside  directed  preparations  for  a  renewal 
of  the  battle,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  when 
he  proposed  to  lead  the  Ninth  coro^  his  old 
oonunand  in  an  assault  where  the  2d  and  5th 
corps  had  failed,*  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  the 
attempt.  From  the  nig^it  of  the  13th  until  the 
night  of  the  15th' the  two  armies  confronted  each 
other,  engaged  in  artillery-firing  and  angry  skir- 
mishing. On  the  tiight  of  the  15th  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  recrossed  the  river,  after  one  of 
its  most  bloody  and.  humiliating  defeats.  Its 
loss  was  1,284.  lolled,.  9,eO0  woonded,  and.  1,769 
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missing,  an  aggregate  of  12,653.  The  Confed- 
erate loss  was  S%  killed,  4,061  wounded,  and 
653  missing,  an  aggregate  of  5,309.  The  loss  of 
the  Confederate  troops  defending  Marye's 
Heights  was  lets  than  1,000;  that  of  the  attack- 
ing and  supporting  Union  troops  was  over 
7,300.  As  a  result  of  the  large  Federal  losses 
both  General  Franklin  and  General  Bumside 
were  much  criticized  especially  after  the  joint 
Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War  had  made  a  report  unfavorable  to  both. 
General  Franklin  resigned,  though  he  main- 
tained tlut  the  fault  was  not  hisi,  but  the  result 
of  Bumside's  inadequate  orders.  A  considerable 
controversy  arose  regarding  this  question,  but 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  seems  to  place 
the  blame  on  Burnside's  shoulders.  General 
Bumside  soon  after  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg was  relieved  by  Genera!  Hooker.  A 
number  of  other  engagements  and  military 
operations  of  varying  extent  took  place  at 
or  near  Fredericksburg  on  April  17-19,  1862, 
Aug.  4-8,  1862;  Nov.  9,  1862;  April  29-May  4, 
1863-  March  5-8,  1865;  by  some  authorities  the 
fightmg  on  May  3-4,  1863,  is  called  the  second 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  but  it  is  usually  known 
as  the  battle  of  Marye's  Heights,  being  part  of 
the  Chancellorsville  campaign  (q.v.).  Consult 
Alexander,  E.  P.,  'The  Battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg* (in  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers, 
Vol.  X,  pp.  382  and  445.  Richmond  15B2) ; 
Allan,  W.,  *The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  m 
18fie>  (Boston  1892) ;  Chamberlain,  T.  L..  <The 
Passing  of  the  Armies,  etc'  (New  York  1915)  ; 
Confederate  States  of  America,  War  Depart- 
ment, *  Reports  of  the  Operations  of  the  Amiy 
of  Northern  Virginia,  1862-63'  (2  vols.,  Rich- 
mond 1864) ;  Conway,  M.  D.,  *  Fredericksburg, 
First  and  Last*  (in  Magazine  of  American  His- 
tory, Vol.  XVII,  pp.  185  and  449,  New  York 
18^) ;  French,  S.  L.,  'The  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac from  1861-63>  (New  York  1906)  ;  Gough, 
J.  E.,  'Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville' 
(London  1913);  Grcen<^  J.  L.,  «Gen.  W.  B. 
Franklin  and  me  Operations  of  the  Left  Wittg 
at  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg*  (Hartford 
1900);  Henderson,  G.  F.  R.,  •'The  Campaign 
of  Fredericksburg,  November-December  18^* 
(London  1891)  ;  Humphreys,  B.  G.,  *Recollec- 
tions  of  Fredericksburg*  (in  'Southern  His- 
torical Society  Papers,'  Vol.  XIV,  p.  415,  Rich- 
mond 1886) ;  Johnson,  R.  U.,  and  Buel.  C.  C, 
editors,  'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War' 
(4  vols.,  New  York  1887-88) ;  Palfrey,  F.  W., 
'Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War:  The  Antietam 
and  Fredericksbui^;'  (New  York  1893)  ;  Powell, 
W.  H.,  'History  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  etc.* 
(New  York  1806)  ;  Redway,  G.  W„  'Fredericks- 
burg* (London  1906)  ;  Ropes,  J.  C,  *The  Story 
of  the  Civil  War'  (Part  11,  New  York  1898)  ; 
Stine,  J.  H..  'History  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac* (Washington  1893) ;  Swinton,  W., 
'Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac' 
(New  York  1866);  United  States,  Conduct  of 
the  War,  Joint  Committee  on  the,  'Report  on 
the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg'  (37th  Congress, 
3d  Session,  Senate  Reports,  No.  71,  Washingtcwi 
1863);  United  States,  War  Department,  'War 
of  the  Rebellion.  Official  Records'  (Series  I, 
Vols.  XXL  XXV,  H;  Series  II,  Vol.  V; 
Series  IV,  Vol.  II;  Atlas,  Washington  1888- 
1900) :  Walker,  F.  A.,  'History  of  the  Second 
Army  Coips  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac* 
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(New  York  1891);  Wis^  Gu,  (CaiavsfRns  and 
Battles  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia' 
(New  York  1916). 

FRSDBRICKTOWN,  Mo^  dty  and  county- 
seat  of  Madison  County,  104  miles  south  of 
Sunt  Lows,  on  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  MoMtain 
and  Southern  Railroad.  Marvin  College  is  situ- 
ated here:  There  is  a  lead  mine  known  as  La 
Motte  located  nearby.  It  has  been  worked  con- 
tinuously for  over  200  years.  Cobalt,  lead, 
nickel  and  copper  mkiing  are  carried  on  and 
railroad  ties  are  manufactured.  The  dty  owns 
its  electric-lighting  plant.  Pop.  2,632. 

PRBDERICTON,  Canada,  county-seat  of 
York  County  and  capital  of  New  Brunswick,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Saint  John,  60  miles  north-northwest  of 
Saint  John.  It  is  on  the  Canadian  Padfic  and 
Intercolonial  railways,  and  is  the  terminus  of 
the  Fredericton  Railway.  It  is  a  port  of  entry 
and  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consular  agent. 
It  has  handsome  public  buildings  and  is  the 
seat  of  parliament  buildings,  New  Brunswick 
University  and  of  the  provincial  normal  school. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  Anglican  bishopric  Fred- 
ericton has  manufactories  of  iron  casting, 
machinery,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  but  its 
chief  trade  is  in  lumber  and  timber  products. 
The  city  was  first  called  Saint  Ann's,  and  on 
its  being  selected  as  the  site  of  the  provindal 
capital  by  Col.  Thomas  Carleton;  the  first 
lieutenant-governor,  the  name  was  dianged 
(1785)  to  Fredericton,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of 
York.    Pop.  7,208. 

FREDERIKSBBRG.  Denmark,  formerly  a 
suburban  munidpality  of  Copenhagen,  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  handsome 
residential  section  and  contains  several  beautiful 
parks  and  a  zoological  garden  and  art  museum. 
It  contains  also  a  psdace  built  by  Frederick  IV 
in  the  18th  century.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style 
and  is  now  used  as  a  military  training  college. 
The  Royal  Porcelain  Works;  a  faience  factory 
and  several  breweries  are  located  also  in  this 
section.  Since  1910  it  forms  a  part  of  Greater 
Copenhagen.   Pop.  97.237. 

FRKDERIKSBORG,  frSd'er-Iks-borg.  cde- 
brated  castle  of  Denmark,  situated  on  islands 
in  Frederiksborg  Lake  in  Zealand,  22  miles 
northwest  of  (Copenhagen.  It  was  constructed 
m  1600-20  by  Christian  IV  and  is  in  the  style 
of  the  Danish  Renaissance.  The  kin^  of  Den- 
mark were  fomerly  crowned  in  its  chapel, 
which  contains  a  king's  oratory  and  several  re- 
ligious paintings  executed  by  Bloch.  The  mural 
decorations  ot  the  castle  are  by  Ovens,  and  De 
Vries  and  Swds  executed  most  of  the  sculpture. 
Hie  castle  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1359 
and  has  since  been  made  into  a  national  his- 
torical museum. 

FRBDBRlkSHALD,  fitd'Sr-Iks-hal',  Nor- 
way; fortified  seaport,  on  the  Idefjord,  at  the 
emooudiure  of  the  Tistedalselo,  85  miles  south- 
east of  Christiania.  It  has  a  good  harbor  which 
is  protected  by  the  fortresses  of  Frederiksten 
and  Glydenliive.  There  is  a  monument  to  (Char- 
les XII  who  fell  while  besieging  the  town  in 
1718.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Swedes  for  two 
years  in  1658-60.  It  is  of  importance  as  a  cen- 
tre for  the  lumber  trade  of  East  Norway  and 
exports  large  quantities  of  woodenware.  Pop. 


FRBDBRIKSHAVN,  fr&'d«r-Iks-ha'T'n, 
Denmark,  seaport  town  of  JutlaoxLon  the  Catte- 
gat,  52  miles  north  ot  Aalboi^.  The  harbor  is 
excellent,  admits  Vessels  of  20-feet  draught  and 
is  free  from  ice  throughout  the  year.  There  is 
jegular  steamer  communication  with  Copen- 
hagen and  with  several  points  in  England  and 
Sweden.  It  exports  large  quantities  of  dairy 
products,  beef,  fish,  oysters,  pork  and  eggs,  and 
imports  coal,  iron,  cotton  goods,  grain,  yam 
and  wood.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
181&  Pop.  7.916. 

PREDBRIKSTAD,  fra'dSr-Iks-stat,  Nor- 
way, seaport  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glom- 
men,  58  miles  southeast  of  Christiania.  It  datee 
from  1570  and  was  for  a  long  time  very  stronjg^ly 
fortified.  Its  industries  are  important,  consist- 
ing of  manufactories  of  bricks,  boilers,  engines, 
chemicals,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  lumber  and 
ships.  The  lumber  trade  with  France,  Ger- 
many and  Holland  is  extensive.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood is  Hankb,  one  of  Norwa/s  most  popu- 
lar badung  resorts.   Pop.  15,597. 

FREDMAN^  The.    See  Bbllhan,  Kabl 

MiKAEL. 

FRBDONIA,  Kan.,  dty  and  county-seat  of 
Wilson  County,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  V6  and  the  Missouri  Padfic  railroads, 
on  the  Fall  River,  90  miles  southeast  of  Wichita. 
It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-vatsing 
district  and  natural  gas  and  oil  are  found 
nearb^^.  The  chief  industries  are  manufactories 
of  brick  and  cement,  window-glass  and  ice. 
linseed-oil  and  founding.  The  waterworks  are 
owned  municipally.  Tne  commission  form  of 
government  obtains  here.   Pop.  3,473. 

FRBDONIA.  N.  Y.,  village  in  C^iautauqua 
Cx>unty,  on  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  and 
Pittsburgh  railroad,  about  four  miles  south 
of  Dunkirk  and  about  45  miles  southwest  of 
Buffalo.  It  was  settled  in  1803  and  incorpo- 
rated as  a  village  in  1829.  It  was  early 
noted  for  its  good  schools,  inchiding  its 
free  academy.  It  is  a  residential  village  situ- 
ated in  an  a^cultural  region,  in  the  Lake 
Erie  grape  section,  and  has  large  wine  cellars, 
nurseries,  canning  establishments,  etc.  Some  of 
the  industrial  products  are  grape  baskets  and 
boxes,  dried  fruits,  patent  medicines  and  grape 
juice.  Natural  gas  was  discovered  here  in  the 
early  part  of  the  I9th  century  and  was  in  use 
for  lifting  the  village  in  ISl.  The  trade  is 
diiefly  in  fniits,  wine  and  patent  medidnes.  It 
has  the  D.  R.  Barker  free  library  and  one  of  the 
State  Normal  schools.  It  was  for  some  years 
the  home  of  William  Barker  Gushing  (q.v.). 
Tiie  village  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks 
and  electric-light  plant.   Pop.  5,328. 

FRSDRO.  fra'dro,  Count  Alexander, 
Polish  dramatist,  called  "the  Moliere  of  Po- 
land*: b.  Suchorow,  Galicia  1793;  d.  Lemberg, 
15  July  1876.  He  served  in  the  army  for  maziy 
years  and  came  to  Paris  ia  1814  to  study  French 
drama.  He  was  the  founder  of  Pcjish  comedy, 
those  who  preceded  him  having  worked  over 
French  plays.  He  produced  18  comedies,  which 
had  considerable '  success.  He  is  praised  for 
his  presentation  of  comic  types  and  for  the 
national  spirit  which  pervades  his  work.  His 
plays  appeared  in  a  collected  edition  in  1877. 
<Mr.  Moneybags'  (his  first  piece,  1^1) : 
'Ladies  and  Hussars* ;  <Maii  and  Wife' ;  and 
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*Revenge>  are  his  principal  titles.  The  scenes 
are  taken  from  real  life. 

FREE  BANKING  SYSTEM,  the  prede- 
cessor of  and  essentially  the  same  as  our  present 
national  banking  system,  and  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  the  general  railroad  and  corporation 
laws.  Up  to  1838  all  banks  required  special 
charters,  with  the  attendant  evils  of  collusive 
•blanket"  powers,  corruijtton,  and  an  insecurity 
which  was  not  only  a  private  evil,  but  seriously 
affected  the  State  credit  and  finance.  In  that 
year  New  York  State  passed  a  *free*  or  open 
banking  law,  under  whidi  anyone  could  start  a 
bank  by  depositing  with  the  State  an  amount 
of  securities  eqial  to  its  circulating  notes. 
Tlie  other  States  soon  followed  the  precedent 

PRBB  CHURCH,  the  term  allied  by  Brit- 
ish non-conformists  to  the  Christian  denomina- 
tions throughout  the  British  Empire,  free  from 
state  patronage  and  control. 

PRSB     CHURCH  ASSOCIATION. 

founded  in  146&  in  En^ish  ecclesiolo^,  is  a 
aode^  which  has  for  its  main  object  the 
abolishment  in  the  Established  Church  of  pew 
rents  and  pew  ownership,  maintaining  the  equal 
right  of  all  parishioners  to  the  free  and  unre- 
stricted use  of  seats  in  churches.   See  Instttu- 

TTONAL  ChWICH. 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  a  dis- 
tinct evangelical  Protestant  denomination  which 
originated  in  the  creation  of  *free  churches' 
in  the  west  of  England  as  a  protest  against  the 
Tractarian  (q.v.)  movement  of  1832.  The 
Shore  controversy  (1843-49),  and  the  Gorham 
case  (1849-50),  accentuated  the  movement  The 
Church  had  in  1916  two  bishops,  24  ministers 
and  1,352  members.   This  Oiunn  may  be  re- 

f arded  as  tiie  Eng^sh  counterpart  of  the  Rc- 
ormed  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
(q.v.). 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  This 
was  the  name  assumed  by  the  large  body  of 
ministers  and  their  adherents  who  gave  up  their 
livings  and  separated  from  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  at  the  Disruption  (q.v.)  on 
18  May  1843.  They  seceded  in  vindication  of 
the  'Headship  of  Christ.*  that  is,  to  snin  liber^ 
to  obey  what  they  deemed  the  will  of  their 
Divine  Lord  in  all  church  arrangements  (includ- 
ing the  election  of  ministers  to  chai^)  free 
from  the  control  or  interference  of  the  civil 
power.  No  new  article  of  faith  was  adopted, 
all  the  forms  and  rights  of  the  national  Church 
being  retained  in  their  integrity.  The  Church 
prospered  in  the  face  of  lormidable  financial 
difficulties  which  were  largely  overcome  by  the 
institution  of  a  sustenation  fund,  and  by  the 
excellent  arrangements  made  for  its  distribution 
and  employment.  After  1867  there  was  a  move- 
ment for  an  incorporating  union  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  which  represented 
the  voluntary  principle  in  Scottish  non-con- 
formity. That  union  was  formally  compelled 
by  the  constitution  at  Edinbui^h,  on  31  Oct. 
1900,  of  the  first  general  assembly  of  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  represented 
1.149  ministers  and  296,089  communicants  be- 
longing to  the  Free  Church,  and  637  ministers 
and  199,M9  belonging  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  A  protesting  minority,  consist- 
ing  of  27  ministers  and  500  elder£  who  claimed 
to  represent  a  total  strength  of  50,000  members 


and  adherents,  refused  to  join  the  imion.  The 
union  of  the  Free  Church  with  a  voluntary 
body  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  surrender  of  the 
principle  of  national  religion  and  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  subscription  to  iriiicb  had  been 
already  qualified  by  two  declaratory  ads.  They 
were  also  opposeid  to  the  fec^ration  in  tte 
Church  of  the  higher  criticism,  and  to  the  nae 
of  organs  and  human  hymns.  They  were  ex- 
truded from  the  use,  of  the  buildings  and  funds 
of  the  Church ;  the'  parties  wrat  to  law ;  and 
after  the  protesting  minority  had  been  ntm- 
suited  in  the  Scottish  courts,  the  case  was  taken 
on  app^  to  the  House  of  Lords,  viiAA  by 
a  majority  judgment,  given  in  August  1904,  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  Scottish  courts. 
The  effect  of  the  judgment  was  that  the  whole 
of  the  funds  and  property  of  the  Free  Church 
became  vested  in  the  non-uniting  minori^,  or 
*Wee  Frees,*  as  they  were  popularly  called. 
Lord  Halsburg,  who  gave  the  leading  judgment, 
decided  that  the  Free  Church  had  *lost  its  iden- 
tity* in  its  incorporation  with  tiie  United  Presl^- 
terian  Church,  a  voluntary  bochr.  The  decision 
was  received  with  dism^  and  indignation  in 
Scotland.  It  was  at  once  perceived  that  the 
"legal*  Free  Church,  whose  stronghold  was 
in  the  (Helic-spealdng  Highlands  and  Islands, 
and  was  almost  totally  unrepresented  alike  in 
the  rural  districts  throughout  the  country  and 
in  the  ^['fat  urban  centres,  was  in  no  position 
to  adnunister  the  trust  that  had  been  imposed 
upon  it  Relief  had  to  be  soi^ht  in  legislation ; 
a  royal  commisHon  was  appointed  and  follow- 
ing on  its  report  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
in  1905,  under  which  an  executive  commission 
was  set  up  to  allocate  the  property  as  between 
the  two  churches.  The  Free  (^urch  had  in 
1916  5  ^ods,  12  presbyteries,  97  ministers  and 
178  congregations.  See  Presbyteriakish, 
United  Free  Church. 

FREE  CITIES,  the  name  applied  to  vari- 
ous cities  of  Germany  which  in  the  12th  century 
assisted  the  emperors  in  repressing  the  arro- 
gance of  the  noUes,  and,  in  return  for  dieir 
services  or  contributions,  received  various  privu 
leges  and  immunities  and  became  imperial  cities. 
Free  cities  existed  in  Germany  from  the  time  of 
the  Romans :  they  had  little  in  common  with  the 
free  cities  of  later  times,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  lost  their  most  es!>ential  privi- 
leges, and  even  the  name  of  free  cities,  through 
the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  their  magis- 
trates. The  most  important  of  those  privileges, 
as  shown  in  the  case^  of  Ratisbon,  were  that 
they  should  enjoy  an  independent  government; 
should  never  swear  allegiance  to  any  emperor 
,or  kins;,  nor  be  obliged  either  to  engage  in  any 
expedition  against  the  Romans,  or  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  exemption ;  nor  to  pay  any  contribu- 
tions whatsoever  to  the  empire;  nor  be  in  any 
way  reckoned  among  the  citifts  of  the  empire. 
Virtually  they  were  independent  republics. 
Commerce  and  manufactures  gradually  in- 
creased the  importance  of  the  imperial  cities 
and  they  often  ventured  to  resist  their  masters, 
the  emperors,  and  could  not  be  reduced  to  obe- 
dience without  great  difficulty.  In  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century  two  important  confederacies 
were  established  for  common  objects  —  the 
Hanseatic  League  (q.v.)  (1241).  comprising  the 
cities  of  Frankf  ort-on-the-Main,  Hamburg, 
Bremen  and  Lubedi;  and  the  league  of  the 
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Rhenish  cities  (1246),  comprising  Cologne, 
Worms,  Mainz,  Strassburg,  Basel  and  Spires, 
which  are  now  incorporated  in  their  respective 
political  divisions.  The  powerful  Hanseatlc 
Lei^ne  lasted  nearly  four  centuries,  until  it* 
dissolution  was  effected  by  several  eavses  kl 
1690i  The  remnant  of  this  league  and  of  the 
former  coUegium  of  cities,  whida  had  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  German  Diet  —  namdy  the  free 
dties  of  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Liibech — was 
incorporated  with  the  French  Empire  in  ISIO. 
As  these  cities  co-operated  v^orously  in  the  r^ 
coveiy  of  German  indepoidence,  they  were  ac- 
knowledged, Mother  with  Frankfort>on-ihe- 
Main,  as  free  cities  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
n814-15).  They  joined  the  German  Con- 
federal and  obtained  the  right  of  a  vote  each 
in  the  Diet,  and  one  among  the  four  in  the 
narrower  council.  In  conformi^  with  the  12th 
article  of  the  constitution  of  the  German  Con* 
fedcra<7,  they  established  a  common  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  in  183a  Frankfort  in  1866 
was  annexed  to  Prussia.  The  only  free  cities 
now  existing  are  Hamburg,  Liibeck  and  Bremen, 
each  sending  a  member  to  the  Bundesrath*  ana 
Hamburg  three  deputies  to  the  Reichstag,  the 
others  one  each. 

FREE  CONGREGATIONS  (Ger.  Freie 
Gemeinden),  sometimes  called  *Frotestant 
Friends,'*  a  sect  of  German  Rationalists^  who  at 
first  professed  to  be  Christians,  but  now  reject 
the  doctrines  of  miraculous  revelation  and  a 
personal  deity.  They  possessed  considerable 
uifluence  between  1840-50.  From  1855  on,  they 
had  a  difficult  time  as  a  result  of  determinea 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  governmental  au- 
morities  of  most  of  the  German  states.  In  more 
recent  times  they  again  increased  their  influence, 
gained  official  acknowledgment  in  a  number  of 
states,  and  gradually  extended  the  number  of 
their  adherents.  In  1859  a  national  society 
of  free  conffr^^ti«n  was  formed.  A  number  of 
weekly  and  monthly  journals  are  published, 
representing  their  views.  There  are  ttpwards 
of  120  congr^tions  of  tfiem  in  Germany,  and 
a  few  in  the  United  States.  Consult  Kampe,  F., 
^Geschichte  der  Religiosen  Bewegung  der 
Neueren  Zeit>  (4  vols  Leipzig  1852-60); 
Nippold,  F.,  *Handbuch  der  Neuesten  Kirdien- 
geschichte>  (Heidelberg  1867);  Tschtrfflj  G., 
''Znr  60  jahri^  Geschichte  ocr  Ffeireligi3sen 
Bewegung*  (Bambei^  1904). 

FREE  ENQUIRERS,  a  body  of  reformers 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  labor  con- 
ftitions  and  associated  with  the  establidiment 
of  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  in  1825.  The  originator 
of  the  movement  was  Robert  Owen  (q.v.), 
and  among  :Others  associated  with  him  was 
Robert  Dale  Owen  (q.v.)  who  with  Fanny 
Wright  at  New  York  in  1827,  established  The 
Free  Enquirer,  a  socialistic  and  agnostic  pub- 
lication. See  New  Habhony  ;  Harhoktsts  ; 
D'Arusmont,  Madame  Frances  (Fanny 
"Wright)  ;  Raff,  Johann  George. 

FREE  NEGROES,  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  formation  of  the  Union  tfiese  numbered 
about  60,000,  nearly  half  of  them  in  the  Soatii; 
but  while  there  were  few  slaves  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  those  dwindling,  and  less  than  50  }>er 
cent  more  than  the  free  colored  population 
north  of  Maryland,  the  South  had  more  tiban  20 
times  as  many  slaves  as  freedmen,  and  the  sys- 
tem was  extending.  Hence  this  secticm  be^an 
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eariy  to  dread  the  free  negroes,  as  an  element 
always  makii%  their  ^ves  discontented,  and 
poaribly  stirring  them  to  revolt;  a  sentiment 
deepened  mto  terror  after  the  Santo  Domingo 
mHsacret.  State  laws  and  constitutions  were 
fnuned  or  amended  to  drive  Ihem  fnxn  the 
States  or  rfr-enstave  them ;  one  metiiod  being  to 
forbid  emancipation  by  will,  and  provide  that 
free  negroes  must  choose  masters  or  leave  the 
State;  and  another  to  punish  all  penhentbty 
offenses  of  ncj^roes  with  reduction  to  slavery. 
The  Colonization  Society  derived  its  first  im- 
petus from  this  feeling  till  it  was  seen  to  be  a 
mere  rdnforcement  of  slavery.  The  taws  for 
refusing  to  allow  negro  merchant  sailors  to 
land,  or  even  imprisoning  them  if  they  did, 
also  caused  much  bad  blood  with  the  North. 
The  ''Black  l^wa"  reached  their  acme  just  be- 
fore the  War,  as  did  iht  personal-liberty  laws 
in  the  free  States.  When  the  United  States 
Constitution  was  formed  free  negroes  could  be-  ~ 
ccnne  voters  in  every  one  of  the  original  13 
states  except  Sondi  Carolina  and  (Georgia.  By 
1860  they  had  lost  tliis  privilege  in  all  out  five 
New  England  States  and  New  York.  This  re- 
mained so  until  the  passing  of  die  13th,  14th 
and  15th  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Gvil  War  there  were 
487,970  free  negroes  to  3,953,760  slaves.  (See 
Negro).  Consult  Alexander,  W.  T.,  'History 
of  the  Colored  Race  in  America*  (New  Orleans 
1887);  Brawley,  B.  G.,  *A  Short  History  of  the 
Amencan  Negro*  (New  Voric  1913)  ;  RusselL 
T.  H.,  'The  Frtx  Negro  in  Virginia,  1619^1865' 
(in  Johns  Hopkins  University  'Studies  in  His- 
torical and  Political  Science,*  Series  XXXI,  No. 
3,  Baltimore  1913) ;  Williams,  G.  W..  'History 
of  the  Negro  Race  in  America*  (New  York 
1883). 

FREE  PORT,  a  harbor  where  ships  of  all 
nations  may  enter  and  load  or  unload  on  pay* 
ment  of  harbor  dues  or  charges  for  accommo- 
dation. C>oods  may  be  stored  at  free  ports, 
and  may  then  be  either  reshipped  for  export 
or  th^  may  be  admitted  for  home  consumption 
On  payment  of  the  usual  full  customs  of  the 
country.  The  bonded  warehouse  system  effects 
the  same  end  as  free  ports.  It  is  gradually 
spreading.  England  never  had  any  free  ports. 
There  are  none  to-day  in  the  United  States 
and  France.  Only  Hamburg  and  Bremen  in 
(jermany  and  Copenhagen  in  Denmark  are 
still  partially  free  ports.  There  were,  how- 
ever, many  free  ports  in  earlier  times  when  the 
large  number  ol  small  states  with  differing 
custom  regulations  made  them  of  importance. 
Consult  Bellet,  D.,  'La  Question  des  Zones  et 
Ports  Francs*  (in  Revue  d'Sconomie  Politique, 
Vol.  XXXI,  p.  197.  Paris  1917) ;  Howe,  F.  C, 
'The  Free  Port  an  Agency  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  American  Commerce*  (in  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  5oaaf  Science.  Vol. 
UX,  p.  2%  Philadeli^a  1915). 

FREE  PRESS.   See  Press,  Freedou  or 

TBE. 

FSXB  SHIPS,  FREE  GOODS.  That  is. 
that  in  time  of  war,  belligerents  shall  have  no 
right  to  inquire  into  anything  regarding  a  ves- 
sel and  her  cargo  but  whether  the  former  be- 
longs to  a  neutral,  and  if  so,  her  cargo  must 
be  as  free  as  herself ;  unless  the  cargo  is  ^eed 
contraband  of  war.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
international  law  whidi  the  countries  of  pre-- 
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dominandy  industrial  interests  have  always 
struggled  to  have  accepted;  while  those  by 
nature  constantly  or  frequently  at  war  have 
refused  to  admit  it.  In  the-  great  -wars  of 
Fraoce  with  England,  in  the  Revolutionaiy  and 
Napoleonic  .era,  the  United  States  was  the 
great  champion  of  this  doctrine,  while  England 
refused  to  admit  it,  claiming  the  right  to  con- 
fiscate her  enemy's  goods  wherever  she  found 
them,  and  search  every  neutral  for  them.  The 
War  of  1812  arose  partly  from  this,  and  did 
nothing  toward  settlmg  it;  but  the  close  of 
the  war  period  left  it  of  little  practical  im- 
portance tor  many  years.  Hie  Declaration  of 
Paris  (q.v. )  went  fartiur  than  this,  and 
proclaimed  neutral  goods  safe  even  m  an 
enemy's  vessels. 

FRBB  AND  SLAVS  LABOR.  See  Labor. 

PRBB-80IL  PARTY  (1848-55).  ThU 
was  the  old  Liberty  party  (q.v.)  of  direct 
abolition  (Bimey,  Chase,  etc.),  plus  the  "Con- 
science V\liigs*  of  Massachusetts  (Sumner,  C 
F.  Adams,  etc.),  who  supported  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  (q.v.),  and  the  "Barnburners,*  or  Van 
Buren  section  of  the  New  York  Democrats. 
The  latter  as  a  body  adopted  their  principle  of 
restricting  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
Territories,  to  punish  the  Polk  administration, 
ultra-southern,  for  attempting  to  build  up  its 
own  ^machine*  in  New  York  at  the  expense 
of  the  Albany  Regenqr  (q.v.) ;  but  a  sma  H  ele- 
ment of  it  was  really  in  sympathy  with  their 
less  extreme  purposes.  Van  Buren  had  lost 
the  nomination  in  1844  by  refusing  to  approve 
the  aimexaticn  of  Texas;  and  his  co-operation 
was  more  than  a  mere  party  move.  The 
Liberty  party  in  1847  nominated  John  F.  Hale 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Ldcester  King  of  Ohio 
for  President  and  Vice-President;  but  seeing 
a  chance  of  larger  success  through  the  promis- 
ing^ split  in  the  Democracy,  dropped  them  and 
waited.  The  Barnburners  offered  only_  an  even 
share  of  the  State  vote  with  their  rivals  the 
Hunkers  in  the  Baltimore  Democratic  conven- 
tion of  1848,  withdrew,  and  after  nominating 
Van  Buren  at  a  bolting  convention  to  keep  the 
par^  together,  agreed  to  joininafusiQn  "Free- 
Soil*  party.  A  convention  of  this  at  Buffalo 
in  August  nominated  Van  Buren  and  Adams. 
The  platform  declared  for  "Free  Soil,  Free 
Speech,  Free  Labor  and  Free  Men* ;  and  that 
slavery  in  the  States  was  beyond  the  control  of 
(Congress,  but  that  as  Congress  could  not^  make 
slaves  it  was  bound  to  refuse  it  admission  to 
the  Territories.  (See  Wilmot  Proviso),  The 
party  cast  291,263  votes,  turned  Maine  and  six 
western  States  over  to  the  Democrats  (Cass), 
and  would  have  defeated  the  Whigs  (Taylor) 
but  that  the  New  York  defection  (120,510)  was 
mainly  from  the  Democrats  and  gave  that  State 
to  the  Whigs.  The  New  York  Democratic 
delegation  to  Congress  was  annihilated  all  but 
one ;  and  the  two  factions  at  once  struck  a  bar- 
gain which  left  Van  Buren  penuanently  out  of 
public  life.  The  Free-Soilers  in  the  3lst  C^- 
greu  (1849-51)  had  2  United  States  senators 
(Chase  and  Hale),  and  14  representatives,  in- 
cluding T.  R.  Grtddings,  George  W.  Julian  and 
Horace  Mann.  Sumner  in  tne  Senate  and  3 
more  representatives  reinforced  them  in  1851, 
and  in  the  33d  Congress  (1853-55)  they  had  5 
senators  and  17  representatives.  Having  been 
abwidcHied  by  their  casual  alUei,  in  18m  they 


niMniilated  Halt  and  Julian ;  with  a  idatiorm 
denouncing  the  Compromise  of  1850  (q.v.), 
both  the  great  parties  for  accepting  it,  and 
slavery  as  *a  sm  against  God  and  a  crime 
against  man,*  and  demanding  die  r«ical  of  die 
fugitive-slave  law.  They  polled  156^149  votes, 
of  which  25,329  were  in  New  Yoric.  They 
maintained  their  organization  in  Congress  tiu 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  (q.v.)  had  crt^toed 
the  Republican  party,  which  adopted  its  policy, 
and  into  which  they  were  at  once  fused.  It 
had  served  as  a  school  of  experience  for  some 
of  the  most  distingirished  RepiAUcan  leaden* 
and  played  a  part  out  of  all  proporticni  to  its 
voting  strength.  Consult  Wilson,  H.,  ^Fall  of 
the  Slave  Power*  (New  York  1874) ;  and 
Smith,  T.  C,  <  Liberty  and  Free-soil  Parties  in 
the  Northwest>  (New  Yoric  1897). 

FREE  SONS  OP  ISRAEL.  Independent 
Order  of,  a  Jewish  fraternal  and  benevolent 
society  founded  ID  Tan.  1849.  It  has  3  grand 
lodges  and  89  subordinate  lodges  in  the  United 
States.  In  1914  it  had  a  total  membership  of 
8,74S,  and  u^  to  that  time  had  paid  $6,559,355 
to  its  beneficiaries. 

FREE  SPIRIT,  Brethren  of  the,  a  sect  of 
heretics  with  strong  leanings  toward  quietistic 
and  pantheistic  nu^ticism,  which  originated  in 
Alsace  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  and 
quickly  became  disseminated  over  Italy,  France 
and  Germany.  They  claimed  *frccdom  of 
spirit,"  and  based  their  claims  on  Rom.  viii, 
2-14.  TTience  they  deduced  that  they  could  not 
sin.  Consult  Dollinger,  J.  J.  I.  von,  'Bcitrage 
zur  Sektengeschichte*  (Munich  1890):  Hahn, 
C.  U.,  'Geschichte  der  Ketzer'  (Stuttgart 
1847) ;  Lea,  H.  C,  ^History  of  the  Inquisition 
of  Uie  Middle  Ages*  (3  vols..  New  York 
1888):  Preger,  W.,  <Geschichte  der  Deutschen 
Mystit>  (3  vols.,  Leipzig  1874-93). 

FRSB  STONE,  the  name  applied  to  build- 
ing stones,  especially  sandstones,  that  can  be 
most  conveniently  worked  on  account  of  their 
freedom  from  stratification  planes,  layers  of 
heterogeneous  material  or  different  structure, 
etc.  Limestones  that  can  be  freelv  cut  in  all 
directions,  owing  to  exceptional  homogeneity 
of  structure,  may  also  be  called  free  stone. 
See  Building  Material. 

FREE  TRADE,  in  current  use  restricted  to 
mean  the  interchange  of  commodities  between 
countries  politically  independent,  without  ob- 
stacles specifically  intended  to  restrict  the  trade. 
All  taxes  on  imports,  which  form  a  large  part 
of  the  revenue  of  most  civilized  governments  to 
that  extent  impede  the  freedom  of  trade;  but 
the  essence  of  the  free-trade  system  is,  that 
they  ^all  not  be  arranged  to  "protect"  the  cor- 
respondent home  production,  or,  as  free-traders 
would  put  it,  to  divert  capital  into  otherwise 
unprofitable  dianncls  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumer.* This  is  accomplished  bv  selecting  arti- 
cles not  possible  to  produce  at  home  (as  tropi-* 
cal  products  in  a  temperate  country) ;  by  for- 
bidding thur  production  at  home  (as  tobacco 
in  England),  foregoing  certain  new  home  in- 
dustries for  the  sake  of  sparing  existent  ones; 
or  by  laying  corresponding  internal  taxes. 

That  free  trade  was  never  even  formulated 
as  a  theory  till  a  few  generations  ago,  _  nor 
adopted  as  a  policy  till  within  two  generations, 
that  it  is  even  now  practised  in  its  fulness  by 
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only  one  country,  and  nearly  so  by  onjy  two 
more,  and  that  the  former,  its  chiief  exponent) 
is  at  this  moment  rent  by  a  fierce  struggle  to  re^ 
stune  its  old  protective  system,  indicates  some- 
thing more  bade  of  this  question  than  the  mere 
state  of  econMnic  enlightenment.  The  truth  ia, 
free  trade  is  a  matter  of  busines^  and  all 
states  have  prior  interests  which  bnsmess  onfy 
subserves,  and  to  which  h  is  sometimes  par* 
tialty  antagonistic.  National  existence  always 
ccmtes  first,  nati<Htal  prestige  usually,  natioiud 
rivalry  and  jealousy  frequently.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  war  was-  the  normal  condition  of  most 
countries  and  the  OTUStaat  UabiHty  of  the  rest; 
hence  everything  had  to  be  sabottiiiuited  to  di- 
versified resources  in  war,  whence  a  nation's 
supplies  might  be  suddenly  shut  off.  As  the 
age  of  neutrality  and  the  localization  of  wars 
has  supervened,  this  dai^er  has  pisctic^^ 
passed;  but  masses  of  capital  and  of  iahor  >a 
each  country,  which  its  rulers  cannot  political^ 
disregard,  can  still  be  injured  by'  the  hostile 
tarifts  which  are  the  modem  substitutes  for 
fleets  and  armies  of  conquest.  The  pooUoti  at 
issue  is,  whether  these  iiuiuv  the  target  as 
much  as  the  maricsman ;  free-traders  liave  one 
answer,  protectionists  another.  But  the  proi> 
tcctionist  interest  is  always  much  more  concen- 
trated and  effective  than  the  free-trade:  it  is 
that  o£  masses  of  capital  embarked  in  certain 
enterprises  and  fiditmg  for  Hfe,  with,  all  the 
masses  of  people  behind  it  whom  it  maintains, 
and  who  would  be  tcB^rarily  injured  by  a 
readjustment  Protection  is  led  by  tbose  who 
are  uterested  in  ttraa  of  millions,  free  trade 
mostly  by  those  wbo  are  interarted  rehilivefar 
in  terms  of  pennies.  The  contest  is  so  uneqw 
that  it  is  on^  wonderful  tkat  axSy  drcamstanoes 
have  ever  given  tbe  latter  even  a  tonpomry 
victory. 

In  Europe  till  the  17th  century,  and  in  moat 
parts  of  that  till  ^e  18th,  the  only  way  the 
bounds  of  free  trade  were  extended  was  by 
conquest;  and  even  ihAt  did  not  alwa^  effect  it, 
old  provinces  and  feudalities  retaining  their 
rights  to  separate  custom-houses  —  primarily  an 
octroi,  but  used  for  *prQtection*  Most  coun- 
tries were  cut  up  by  dozens  of  these  vexatious 
boundary  lines,  crippling  all  internal  trade,  and 
maJdng  each  little  district  a  special  and  self- 
subsistent  worid.  Under  Louis  XIV  Ct^bert 
(1MS-S3)  swept  away  many  of  tiiese  oM  pro- 
vmdal  Irarriers,  to  the  enormous  development 
of  French  industry  and  trade,  and  consequently 
revenue;  but  he  could  not  UxkH  the  chief 
portion.   Already  in  1623  De  la  Croi*  had  pro- 

Eunded  the  theorj;  of  free  trade;  and  in  Eiig- 
id  it  was  urged  in  1696  by  Nicholas  Barbon, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  life-insurance  sys- 
tem. But  about  tbe  middle  of  18th  century 
it  sprung  into  Kf e  at  once  in  two  quarters,  the 
lesser  influence  at  the  time  harvins  been  vastly 
more  potent  in  the  end:  with  the  French  'Phys- 
iocrats* and  Adam  Smith.  The  theory  of  the 
former — whose  founder  was  Cantillon  and  the 
chief  heads  Quesnay  and  De  Goumay  — was 
enthusiastically  taken  up  a  group  of  able 
thinkers  and  men  of  anairs,  and  in  1774  pot 
partially  in  practice  by  Turcot,  in  free  trade  for 
grain  tfaroi^out  France.  Thrir  method  of  ap- 
proach was  curious:  they  held  that  as  con- 
merce  does  nothine  but  transfer  from  hand  to 
hand  wealth  already  existing,  without  creating 
new,  Ae  gains  of  the  trading-  class  are  at  ^ 
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expense  of  the  oi^  real  wealth,  the  iprodacts  of 
the  earth;  it  is  therefore  to  the  community's 
interest  that  they  should  be  as  small  as  possible, 
and '  to  this  end  commerce  should  take  the 
shortest  and  most  natural  channels,  as  this 
leaves  ^e  *'net  product*  of  aode^  the  hwhest. 
Meantime  in  1752-63,  Adam  Smiffi,  a  proferaor 
of  mbral  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, had  been  working  out  a  dieory  of  the  social 
process  of  aations;  an^  as  one  branch  of  it, 
he  investigated  the  causes  of  their  material 
well-being.  He  was  anything  but  a  man  of 
business,  but  he  had  a  Scotch  intellect  which 
reasoned  truly,  aud  his  society  included  many 
keen  and  able  merchants  and  importers  of  the 
day.  From  them  and  his  own  midd  he  pro- 
'  dnced  and  fortified  dw  theory  that  dams  in  a 
stream  could  never  create  water,  but  only  force 
it  into  other  ^diannels.  He  visited  France  and 
met  the  Physiocrat  leaders,  and  received  do\At- 
less  new  arguments  and  fresh  facts.  In  1775 
he  published  his  *  Wealth  of  Nations,>  perhaps 
the  most  epoch-making  single  book  of  all  time ; 
lor  it  created  political  economy  as  a  science 
and  free  trade  as  a  practical  system.  He  took; 
separately  eadi  kind  of  protective  dnty  in  use 
or  advocated,  and  proved  that  each  did  harm  in 
the  very  line  it  was  suj^Kised  to  do  good.  But 
he  saw  no  hope  of  free  trade  ever  coming  about 
in  England,  so  dominating  was  the  influence  of 
invested  capital  and  of  urious  and  disappointed 
monopolists^  But  a  curious  change  in  indus- 
trial affairs  inverted  the  position  of  his  friends 
and  enemies.  His  views  had  been  favored  1^ 
die  landed  interest  and  disfavored  by  the  mami- 
f^Kturers;  but  the  course  of  business  made  the 
agriculturists  eager  to  keep  up  the  duties  on 
grain,  which  gave  them  immense  profits;  while 
die  manufacturers  b^fan  to  be  irked  by  the 
duties  on  raw  material,  which  checked  their 
coming  dominance  of  the  textile  market  under 
the  splendid  English  inventions.  The  ablest 
statesmen-were  on  the  same  side :  Shettmrne  and 
die  younger  Pitt  irere  convinced  free-trader^ 
and  the  latter  tried  to  put  Irish  free  trade  into 
the  act  of  Union  in  180Q. '  Two  decades  later 
the  adherents  were  numerous ;  Ricaido's  ^Politi- 
cal  Economy'  had  reinforced  Smith's,  with 
greater  weight  because  he  was  a  successful 
Jewish  banker;  and  London  merchants  were 
petitioning  to  have  the  shackles  taken  off  trade. 
The  first  great  success  was  makinct  WilHam 
Husldsson  president  of  the  board  fxE  trade  in 
1823;  he  was  wnomtniou^  driven  from  the 
•  Cabinet  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  had 
induced  Parliament  to  free  some  articles  and 
Tighten  the  duty  on  others.  Thrust  aside  by 
more  pressing  politics,  the  reform  stood  still 
till  1836,  when  a  failure  of  crops  made  it  once 
more  a  bumiiMr  question.  Never  was  an  issue 
so  sharply  masked  out^  die  peo^e  were  sadcfaig 
die  tottrm  for  bread  while  ^ram  was  taxed  to 
enridi  tbe  landlords.  Meantmie  manuf  acturei^ 
■acrcarit^ly  the  diief  reliance  of  the  national 
revenues,  were  kept  but  of  foreign  markets  by 
having  to  pay  higher  for  raw  materials  and 
more  for  wages.  Local  Anti-Com-Law  Asso- 
ciations from  1837  on  were  fused  into  the  Na- 
tional Anti-Corn  League  in  1839;  at  Its  head 
were  Ri^rd  Cobden  and  John  Bright,  both 
partners  In  Miaaehester  calico-printing  works; 
whence  the  term  "Manchester  School'"  for  sap- 
posed  believers  in  various  doctrines  mistakenly 
attributed  to  Cobden.   The  struggle  convulsed 
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Ef^Iand,  and  almost  broke  the  bonds  o£  social 
order  \  but  the  final  blow  to  the  old  system  was 
the  Insh  potato  famine  in  1845.  This  sborts^e 
made  food  still  hu[facr;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  bad  taken  omce  express^  to  resist  the 
repeal  o£  the  Com  Laws,  remained  in  it  to  re- 
potl  them  himself,  26  lane  1846— most  of  the 
duty  at  once^  ^  rest  by  a  di^ng  scale  within 
three  years. 

The  full  free-trade  poU^  was  not  intro- 
duced for  many  years,  however:  it  was  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1869  who  framed  the  present  sys- 
tem of  abscdute  freedom  from  protection, 
though  as  Palmerston's  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
diequer  in  1861  he  had  taken  a  long  step  to- 
ward it.  In  1841  more  than  1,000  articles  were 
on  the  customs  list,  over  half  of  them  large 
staples';  in  1849  the>r  were  reduced  to  515,  and 
in  1855  to  414,  but  still  153  main  articles  of  con- 
sumption ;  wmle  in  1861  they  were  reduced  at  a 
blow  to  142,  of  which  wily  19  were  of  great 
importance,  and  in  1876  to  42,  of  which  10  were 
important.  They  have  since  been  reduced  to  12 
altogether,  in  as  few  classes  as  possible  —  seven 
kiods  of  drinks,  three  of  sweets,  one  naroolk 
and  one  food;  namely,  spirits,  wine  and  beer; 
tea,  coffee,  chicory,  and  cocoa ;  sugar,  molasses, 
■no  glucose;  tobacco;  and  dried  fruits. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  in  the  last  30  years 
of  protection,  the  .total  increase  of  British  im- 
ports and  exports  was  $340,000^000:  in  the  first 
30  of  free  trade  it  was  $2;40(XOOO,000;  between 
seven  and  eig^t  times^  as  much.  In  1816-40  ibe 
total  increase  in  British  shipping  was  80,000 
tons;  from  1848  to  1858  it  was  1,257,000,  and 
thence  to  1880  1,917,000  more.  The  experience 
of  Belgium  was  even  more  striking.  Under 
Napoleon  prohibitory  duties  were  imposed,  and 
the  country  became  lai^ely  depopulated;  with 
the  return  of  the  Dutch  and  low  duties,  great 
manufactures  at  <»ice  sprang  up;  with  their 
expulsion  in  1830  hi^  protective  duties,  were 
again  imposed,  and  in  1851  the  prime  minister 
declared  that  if  they  were  not  removed  all 
domestic  industry  would  be  mined;  the  whole 
system  was  swept  away  in  1855,  and  Belgium 
rapidly  became,  size  for  size,  the  foremost  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  state  of  ^e  world,  the 
richest  per  capita,  and  the  miuiufactoty  of 
Europe.  Only  a  few  per  cent  of  its  revenue  is 
fnHn  imports,  the  rest  being  from  internal 
duties. 

Hie  arguments  for  free  trade  cannot  be 
stated  without  those  against  protection,  being 
the  same.  Thejr  are  not  alone  industrial,  but . 
political  and  social.  Broadly,  it  is  asserted  that 
protection  cannot  increase  the  total  industrial 
product  to  be  divided  up,  and  can  only  enable 
one  class  of  the  community  to  force  die  re- 
mainder to  buy  one  cost^  article  instead  of 
two  cheap  ones,  thus  lessenit^  ihc  volume  of 
trade  and  production;  that  its  claim,  to  ^^- 
distribute  the  amount  in  wages  is  false,  as  but 
for  the  system  the  same  capital  would  have  been 
employed  in  other  industries  and  paid  as  much 
wages,  with  lower  prices  to  the  consumers;- 
that  its  claim  to  ultimately  reduce  prices  is 
false,  because  as  soon  as  that  object  nas  been 
achieved,  it  applies  to  the  government  on  that 
very  ground  to  save  it  from  nun  by  increasii^ 
the  duty;  that  its  claim  to  found  industries  u 
false  by  demonstration;  and  that  it  narrows 
instead  of  diversifying  dtem;  that  it  extorts 
big^  prices  from  htune  consumers  by  squeezing 
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the  market  of  which  it  is  given  a  monopoly, 
and  then  sells  its  surplus  to  foreigners  at  a 
low  price  —  which  Adam  Smith  sets  down  as 
inevitable  with  a  protective  system^  that  it  pro- 
duces trusts,  to  prevent  com^tum  thrmigh 
which  the  public  might  secure  its  allied  bene- 
fits ;  that  it  produces  alternate  *feast  or  faming* 
inflation  and  panic,  instead  of  equable  business; 
that  it  makes  orderly  public  finance  impossible^ 
by  creating  bugt  random  revenues  to  be  spent 
at  random,  in  ^ace  of  a  cakulable  budget ;  that 
it  corrupts  politics  deeply  and  hopelessly,  by 
making  masses  of  capital  dependent  on  legisla- 
tion for  its  profit,  and  consequently  iniSuenciiv 
that  l^slation  for  its  own  ends,  stri^i^  tint 
treasury  to  prevent  repeal  of  duties,  inventiiv 
extravagant  sdiemes  to  qiend  an  unnecessary 
revenue,  Mid  biding  votes  in  its  favor  by  enoiv 
mous  permanent  burdois  on  the  peopU^  uirough 
pensions,  etc.,  is  mainly  due  to  this  money 
power  created  by  legislation.  For  the  o^wsitf 
side,  see  PaOTGcnoH.  See  also  Ecdhom  ica ; 
Tariff. 
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FREEWILL.  This  question  is  properly  di- 
vided into  two  sections^  that  of  the  metaphys- 
ical basis  and  tlie  doctrinal  application ;  but  the 
latter  has  so  deeply  affected  the  reasonings  on 
the  former,  that  it  ts  almost  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate them. 

The  metaphysical  problem  is  uniqne,  from 
its  presetiting  at  the  outset  an  irreconcilable 
contradiction  between  the  phenomena  of  com 
sdousness  and  the  operations  of  reason.  In 
this  respect  it  is  different  from  the  insoluble 
problems  of  time  and  space,  where  the  conflict 
IS  between  opposing  conclusions  of  the  reason 
with  regard  to  the  materials  furnished  by  con- 
sciousness ;  here  there  is  a  denial,  by  reason,  of 
the  validity  of  those  materials.  Consciousness 
^>pears  to  show  us  at  every  moment  that  we 
can  dictate  our  actions  mostly  and  our  thoughts 
very  largely;  reason  tells  us  that  each  follows 
on  other  phenomena,  from  whose  invariable  re- 
lation of  precedence  we  characterize  them  as 
cause  and  the  former  as  effect.  Consciousness 
tells  us  that  our  will  is  the  active  agent  in  pro- 
ducing the  phenomena  which  immediately  suc- 
ceed It;  reason  tells  us  that  this  fancied  agency 
is  an  illusion  and  itself  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
sequences,  and  that  the  apparent  relation  is  be- 
cause, as  Hobbes  says,  the  so-called  will  is  the 
last  wish  of  the  mind  before  determining.  But 
what  causes  the  determination?  This  involves 
the  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  will  as  before^ 
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as  well  as  of  the  <coupIiDg-pui'  by  which,  i£  a 
reality,  it  acts  on  matter;  ii  not  a  reality,  the 
reason  why  a  mental  resolve  is  invariabW  iol- 
lowed  by  a  physical  movement  or  mental  cod- 
c^tion.  Of  the  coupling-pin  no  acceptable 
theory  has  ever  been  framed;  the  best  expla- 
nation of  the  association  of  will  and  act,  sop- 
posiiu;  the  former  an  illusion,  is  stiU  Spinoca  s, 
that  they  are  twin  phases  of  the  same  ultimati 
reality,  and  of  necessity  change  coincidently. 
But  this  leaves  it  still  unexplained  why  our 
consciousness  makes  the  will  not  coincident 
with  the  act,  but  invariably  its  predecessor :  we 
do  not  will  and  act  simultaneously,  bnt  in  suc- 
cession. The  overwhdmitw  wdept  of  rcasoOj 
however^  for  2,500  years,  from  Oe  Greek  mti 
decessors  of  Aristotas  to  Jonathan  EdPFards,  has 
won  reluctant  acceptance  to  the  doctrine  of  itti-* 
versal  determinism,  or  in  theological  phrase,  of 
necessitarianism:  a  chain  of  causation  extends 
ing  to  all  things  and  back  to  infinity,  since  no 
uncaused  first  act  or  idea  can  be  fanaed  exzept 
as  part  of  the  First  Cause  of  the  universe.  It 
is  of  course  never  claimed  that  all  acts  are 
voliluHial  or  all  vditions  deliberate,  bat  oaly 
that  the  mind  at  will  can  interject  untamed 
determinations  among  the  caused.  It  is  evideat, 
however,  that  to  assume  the  possifaiti^  of  mi 
caused  acts  is  to  consign  the  universe  to  chaos 
and  abolish  the  reign  of  law;  that  atdy  on  the 
theory  of  strict  and  unbroken  causatitm  (op 
'invariable  sequence*)  can  we  reason  at  aU 
concerning  idienaniena;  that  die  mind  must  iol- 
low  the  same  law  as  odwr  entitteSf  and  has  n» 
power,  nor  could  even  be  eadowed  whfa  stich 
by  omnipotence,  of  willing  without  motive  — 
that  is.  without  a  cause  itsof  the  resultant  of 
an  endless  series  of  other  causes.  Indeed,  as 
Professor  Huxley  puts  it,  for  the  mind  to  cause 
itself  implies  that  it  has  anteceded  itself,  which 
is  absurd;  the  first  mental  action  must  have 
been  part  of  the  chain  of  causation,  M^iidi  sur- 
renders the  D^e  case,  a*  there  is  no  spot 
iriiere  it  can  be  imagiBed  that  it  was  able  to. 
throw  down  die  ladder  by  wUcli  it  had  climbed', 
and  cut  loose  from  causes  into  a  region  of 
caprices 

To  avoid  this  concision;  a  curious  dilenuuai 
— usually  known  as  "Buridan's  Ass,*  though 
Buridan  did  not  devise  it  —  was  invented  by  the 
mediteval  schoolmen.  Suppose  an  ass  between 
two  bundles  of  hay,  exactor  alike,  and  with  no 
motive  for  choosing  which  to  bite  fast:  it  is 
absurd  (o  suppose  he  would  starve  in  ifae  midst 
of  food,  and  he  must  thereione  act  from  free 
wilt  To  this,  however,  it  was  answered  that 
if  motiveless  he  would  so  starve;  and  the  4|ue»> 
tion  remained  as  before. 

Involved  with  this  is  the  question  of  God's, 
foreknowledge,  It  is  obvious  that  this  involves 
his  pre-determination  of  events,. as  otherwise  he- 
would  foreknow  what  was  never  to  happen,  or' 
was  to  happen  outside  his  wtU;  and  there  can 
be  no  change  in  the  predestined  order,  since  any 
change  in  a  sequence  must  itsdf  be  part  of  the 
predestination  and  iorcknowledgie. 

Alone  of  all  metaphysical  questions  not  in- 
ddeot  to  the  claims  of  religious  founders,  this 
has  aiwa^  been  a  fierce  battle^rotmd,  the 
dividing  hne  of  greet  religious  sects.  The  rea- 
VM  is  that  the  possibility  of  sancttons  for  moral 
law,  and  cotucqiMntly  of  a  -  decent  basis  for 
human  stjcaety,  is  believed  to  depend  upon  it 
Defiennlnism  seems  to  cut  tint  roots  of  bkvbI 


obligation^  by  reaMvii^  the  possibiUtv  of  obedi* 
ence  to  it  If  we  are  without  will  except  as  a 
consciousness  of  preference  resulting  from 
causes  outside  our  control,  we  are  automata; 
and  preaching  obligation  of  any  sort  to  ua 
seems  as  Irrational  as  preaching  it  to  a  doU,  fotf 
our  action  wiU  not  be  influenced  by  it,  nor  are 
we  jK»onsible  £or  disobedience.  In  this  ex- 
treme form,  the  fallacy  is  easily  a^iparent  The 
will,  as  Edwards  has  put  it,  always  follows  the 
greatest  seeming  good :  but  its  estimate  of  good 
IS  not  an  unvarying  thing,  but  constantly 
changing  with  expenence  and  reason.  Now 
moral  rules,  apprehended  and  accepted  by  the 
mind,  form  a  part  of  this  good,  and  therefore 
bccMie  new  cavses  wluch  deteiaine  the  will: 
tnd  whatever  may  have  been  the  cavsation 
which  has  4etennined  the  evolving  and  enforc- 
it%  of  the  moral  law,  it  is  nevertheless  a  i^r- 
tion  of  the  environment  which  acts  on  the  mmdi 
As  to  re^nsibilit^,  the  question  is  irrelevant 
An  automaton  which  runs  into  a  fire  or  the 
sea  perishes  none  the  less  than  if  the  act  were 
a  conscious  volition.  Punishment  waits  not  on 
responsibility,  but  on  violation  of  the  laws  of  its 
bein^  and  blame  and  excuse  are  alike  imperti- 
nent to  the  result  "We  do  not  blame  a  child 
who  bums  its  fingers,  but  the  fingers  are  in  the 
same  condition  as  if  we  did. 

Back  of  this,  however,  lies  a  contradiction 
of  fact.  So  far  from  determinism^  making 
moral  law  impossible,  free  will  makes  it  impos- 
sible. If  volition  can  jperpetually  nullii/  the 
action  of  motive,  there  is  a  fatal  breach  m  the 
continuity  of  cause  and  effect;  there  can  be  no 
calculable  sequence  of  action  and  therefore  no 
law.  The  most,  perverse  defiance  of  natural 
order  is  no  more  mdependent  of  cause  than  the 
steadiest  obedience,  for  that  perversi^  is  itself 
due  to  causes  precedent.  Whence  then  come 
the  invariable  consciousness  of  freedom  to  act 
its  universal  recognition,  its  embodiment  into 
the  framework  of  society,  the  obvious  fact  that, 
there  can  be  no  society  except  on  this  basis? 
Whyi'ttere  again,  do  consciousness  and  practice 
oppose  themselves  unalterably  to  invinable  ar- 
emUientP  Edwards  explains  that  though  we- 
nave  not  liberty  of  willing,  we  have  liberty  of- 
action  ;  which  taken  literally  would  imply  that 
the  will  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
act  and  that  we  may  voluntarily  do  a  thing  we 
have  involuntarily  willed  not  to  do.  Of  course 
Edwards  does  not  in  fact  maintain  thi%  but  only 
that  God  has  given  a  dmice  of  action  by  fur- 
niahinff  experience  and  reason  and  illumination, 
which  to  frame  correct  determinations, 
aiving  discussion  of  the  difference  between 
these  determinations  and  will,  the  real  explana- 
tion probably  lies  in  the  confusion  between  the 
abstract  and  concrete  will,  between  its  de- 
pendence on  <auses«ndL  as  above  said,  our  ami 
power  to  dettikmine  or  chai1|:c  those  causes.  In- 
straetion,  examine,  appeals  to  self-interest  or 
fear,  or  vanity,  'or  affection,  or  honor,  etc..  pro- 
duce an  environment  and  modify  the  view  tucen 
by  each  of  the  sopreme  iamwdiate  good,  cal- 
culably  endugfa  to  base  coherent  society  upon; 
where  their  effect  is  grossly  miscalculated  the 
society  gpes  to  pieces.  Metaphysics  and  the 
general  consciousness  are  both  right  each  in 
Its  own  sphere :  the  will  must  have  motives,  but 
those  motives  are  fumiriied  in  great  measure 
externally.  Furthermore  subject  to  the  inex- 
orable limitation,  it  can  furnish- 1^  its  own  a&> 
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tion  motives  to  change  itself ;  and  constantly 
does  so,  attributing  to  its  independent  action 
what  is  really  due  to  the  influence  of  die  new 
causes  it  has  made  to  operate  in  altering  its 
estimate  of  relative  good.  For  the  purposes  of 
human  life,  volition  is  absolute  and  there  is 
no  injustice  in  enforcing  responsibility. 

Consult  Edwards,  Jonathan,  ^Freed(»n  of 
the  WilP  (London  1754) ;  Bennett,  W.,  *Tb« 
Religion  of  Freewill*  (Oxford  1913);  James, 
W.,  <The  Will  to  Believe>  (New  York  1897) ; 
and  ^Principles  of  Psycholc^*  (New  York 
1899)  ;  Levy,  P.  E..  *The  Rational  Education 
of  the  Mind>  (Boston  1914);  Martineau,  T., 
<A  Study  of  Religion>  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1888)  ; 
Mill,  T.  S.,  <Lopc>  (London  1856)  ;  Rashdall, 
H.,  ^Theories  of  Good  and  Evil*  (Oxford 
1907);  Stewart,  D.,  <  Moral  Philosophy*  (Edin- 
burgh 1854) ;  Ward,  J.,  <The  Realm  of  Ends> 
(Cambridge  1911). 

PREEDEN,  fri'dSn,  Wilhelm  Ihno  Adolf. 

(^rman  mathematician  and  navigation  expert: 
b.  Norden,  Hanover,  1822;  d.  1894.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  luiversities  of  Bonn 
and  (j5ttii^n.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
head  of  the  school  of  navigation  at  Elsfleth, 
and  in  1867  founded  the  Cjcrman  Naval  Ob- 
servatory at  Hamb^,  of  which  he  was  in 
charge  until  1875.  This_  observatory  was  de- 
signed to  facilitate  maritime  intercourse,  and 
consists  of  the  departments  of  marine  meteor- 
ology, of  coast  meteorology,  of  signal  service, 
chronometer  testing  and  bureaus  of  nautical, 
meteorological  and  magnetic  instnunents.  He 
was  in  the  Rdchstag  in  1871-76  and  until.  1891 
was  editor  of  the  Hansa,  Zettschrift  fUr  See- 
wesen,  which  he  had  founded  together  with 
H.  Teddenborg-Bremen. 

PREEDUAN.  SeeFBESUAN. 

PREBDMBN'S  BURBAU,  18^-69.  The 
supervision,  temporary  maintenance  and  em- 
ployment of  the  mass  of  homeless,  penniless 
and  untaught  freedmen  created  Iqr  emancipa- 
tion was  an  obvious  duty  of  the  government, 
urged  upon  it  at  once  after  the  proclamation  of 
1  /an.  1863;  and  in  1863-64  officials  were  ap- 
pomted  to  lease  abandoned  lands  to  them  for 
tenns  not  exceeding  a  year.  The  military  offi- 
cers left  much  of  the  care  and  provision  for 
freedmen  in  their  hands;  but  a  more  compre- 
hensive plan  was  needed,  and  after  \«nou3 
abortive  efforts  at  an  acceptable  measure,  a 
"Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen  and  Aban- 
doned Lands'*  was  established  in  the  War  De- 
partment, 3  March  1865,  to  continue  for  a 
year  after  the  war.  It  was  to  be  headed  by  a 
commissioner,  with  assistant  commissioners  in 
all  the  seceded  States;  to  issue  supplia  to 
destitute  freedmen,  have  charge  of  abandoned 
lands  to  lease  and  ultimately  sell  in  40-acre 
plots,  and  have  ^confrol  of  all  subjects  relating 
to  refugees  and  freedmen* — an  elastic  pro- 
vision construed  in  the  most  dastic  way.  Its 
commissioners' — the  head  being  Gen.  0.  0. 
Howard  (q.v.),  a  noble-minded  and  laborious 
philanthropist  —  acted  as  courts  of  law  where 
there  were  notK»  or  where  negroes  were  not 
recognircd  as  free;  established  ihe  institution 
of  marriage,  and  kept  records;  assured  the 
freedmen  tiie  right  to  choose  employers,  and 
made  fair  contracts  for  them.  The  "abandoned 
lands*  disappeared  under  the  amnesty  acts;  but 
the  bureau  did  excdtent  woric  by  inaugurating 


free  schools  on  a  tar^e  scale.  On  6  Feb.  1866 
Congress  passed  a  bill  to  enlarge  its  powers 
and  make  it  permanent;  Jcrfmson  successfully 
vetoed  it,  -but  on  16  July  another  was  passed 
over  his  veto,  extending  the  bureau  to  July 
1968,  later  extended  a  year  in  unreconstrwrted 
States.  Under  this  its  sweming  powers  made 
it  largely  the  government  of  the  South  under 
Reconstruction,  especially  as  the  department 
military  commanders  were  usually  made  assist- 
ant commiasioners ;  and  the  demoralizing  and 
disastrous  struggle  of  the  North  to  secure 
negro  indjEpendence  and  of  the  South  to  re- 
assert white  mastery,  is  a  histoiy  of  port  of 
the  bureau's  action — tbroo^  executive  and 
legislative  powers  scarcely  pretended  to  be 
constitutional,  and  to  transfer  which  to  the 
regular  courts  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was 
passed.  The  bureau  was  regarded  with  detes- 
tation in  the  South;  a  laroe  nuasber  of  its  offi- 
cers secured  aSict  throtign  negro  snp^rt;  and 
its  influence  was  exerdraed  in  or^nizing  the 
blacks  politically  against  the  whites.  Better 
features  of  its  work  were  the  foundation  of  the 
free  public  schools  in  the  South,  and  of  Ftsk, 
Howard  and  Atlantic  universiiies,  and  Hamp- 
ton Institute;  of  the  system  of  negro  peasant 
proprietorship ;  and  the  winning  of  equal  rights 
for  all  men  m  the  courts.  That  it  failed  in  ita 
larger  hopes,  and  t^t  its  harmful  resnhs  were 
so  great  that  many  hold  them  far  in  sccess  of 
its  Denefits,  are  facts  attributed  by  the  fairest 

Judges  to  me  inevitable  conditions  of  the  prob- 
em.  (See  a  very  ludd  and  sii^fularly  just 
summary  by  W.  £.  B.  DuBois  —  colored  —  in 
the  Attmti£  Monthly.  VoL  LXXXVII,  p. 
354).  The  bureau  ended  its  main  work  in  1869: 
its  educational  work  continued  till  1872.  and 
bounty 'punnents  some  years  longer.  It  bad 
about  9W  agents  in  1868 ;  and  eiroended  in  all 
some  $20;O()(),(XI0,  over  $10,(X)0,000  on  objects 
unconnected  with  soldiers'  bounties.  General 
Howard  published  a  report  of  its  work  in  the 
House  Executive  Documents,  4lst  (Congress, 
2d  session.  Consult  Pierce,  'The  Freedmen's 
Bureau*  (Iowa  Oty  1904). 

FREBDMEN'S  SAVINGS  AND  TRUST 
CO.,  usually  called  FRBBDMAN'S  BANK,  a 
saving  bank  chartered  by  Congress  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  an  act  approved  3 
Mardi  1865,  at  the  special  instance  of  Charies 
Sumner  and  Charies  R.  Buckalew,  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  thrift  among  the  newly 
emanicipatea  negroes.  It  was  in  fact  intended 
as  part  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  work,  and 
Imo  among  its  corporators  General  Howard, 
the  chief  commissioner,  and  a  host  of  the  most 
eminent  and  upri^t  public  men  and  philan- 
throfHsts;  and  its  investments  were  restricted 
to  government  securities.  It  started  branches 
in  some  30  Soutiiem  cities,  with  doubtful 
legality,  btit  covered  by  the  elastic  jcgis  of  the 
bureau's  power  and  everyone's  good  will,  the 
South's  most  of  all;  and  did  a  lai^fe  business. 
But  the  corporators  appointed  successors  mudi 
less  disinterested;  the  restriction  on  invest- 
ments was  removed  in  1870,  ostensibly  to  bene- 
fit dqiodtors  by  a  hig^r  rate  of  interest, 
i^F*uist  the  protest  of  Simon  Cameron  tn 
Senate;  the  securities  were  rafudly  replaced  1^ 
'wildcat'  stocks,  all  speculative  and  mostly 
worthless,  and  by  mortgages  on  valueless  prop- 
erty; and  in  1874  the  t^nk  was  protioimced  in- 
solvent, with  practically  no  assets.     At  that 
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tune  there  were  61,131  depositors  with  a  total 
of  $2,939,925  deposits.  As  a  result  of  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  abotrt  62  per  cent  or  $1,82^- 
753  of  this  indebtedness  has  been  paid  on. 
The  blow  to  indinent  nefto  thrift  was  very 
great;  and  tfie  scandal  discredited  the  entire 
qrstem  of  which  the  bank  was  an  outcome,  and 
was  one  cause  of  the  political  overturn  in  1874. 
Consult  Anon.,  *The  Story  of  the  Freedman's 
Bank>  (in  Nation,  Vol.  XX.  jp.  253,  New 
York  1875);  United  States;  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  'Freedman's  Savings  and 
Trust  Co.>  (Washington  1910);  United  States, 
<Acts  and  Resolutions'  (38tli  Congress,  2d 
Session,  Washingttxi  186S). 

FREEDOM,  Pa^  borourii  in  Beaver  County. 
25  miles  northwest  of  Pittsburt^  on  the  Pitta- 
buigh.  Fort  Wayne  and  Oucago  Railroad^  and 
on  the  Ohio  River.  There  are  manufactures 
of  caskets,  monuments  and  oiL   Pop,  3,060. 

FRBBDOM.  Personal,  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  to  determine  the  course  of  his  own 
actions,  subject  only  to  restrictions  the  same 
for  alt  and  as  few  and  liberal  as  the  public 
safety  permits.  It  is  diaracterlstic  of  a  sodal 
condition  where  tbe  intSvidual  is  the  funda- 
mental imit,  rather  than  subordinate  communi- 
ties such  as  the  family  or  the  clan.  Accord- 
ingly, the  gradual  eclipse  of  the  family  by  the 
itidividual  characteristic  of  European  social 
history  has  led  to  the  removal  of  such  ob- 
structions to  personal  liberty  as  the  Roman 
right  of  the  father.  The  disa;^pearance  of 
slavery  and  of  serfdom  is  likewise  a  nalntul 
otmsequenoe  of  tbe  supcrseuion  in  their 
of  political  units  of  the  household  and  the  es- 
tate the  individual.  In  the  modem  demo- 
cratic state,  personal  liberty  exists  as  a  recop- 
nition  of  the  right  of  eacn  individual,  within 
limits,  to  do  what  he  pleases  witiiout  the  con- 
straint of  his  fellows  to  ffo  where  he  pleases,  to 
woric  at  whatever  trade  ne  pleases  and  to  ovm 
whatever  property  he  can  purchase.  AH  these 
rights  are  stnctly  limited  in  the  case  of  minors, 
and  even  amon^  adults,  the  wtlfate  of  the 
State  has  necessitated  such  restrictioBs  as  ^mti- 
ishments,    quarantines,    speciid  nrafcssional 

aualifications  and  taxes.  In  times  of  emergency 
lie  right  of  the  State  to  dispose  Of  even  the 
lives  of  its  constituent  individuals  for  the  com- 
mon good  is  universally  recognized.  That  the 
restriction  on  the  individual  by  the  State  shall 
not  be  more  oppressive  than  necessi^  demands 
is  secured  various  clauses  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  several  nations  of  the  world.  In 
Enfl^ish-spealdng  countries,  one  of  the  most 
trusted  weapons  against  the  abuse  of  the 
pcwers  of  the  State  is  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision concerning  writs  of  habeas  corput  (q.v.). 

FRBBDOM  OP  CITY.  The  custom  of 
granting  to  a  distingui^ed  visitor  the  *privi- 
leges  connected  with  mmiicipal  citixenship,* 
which  is  known  as  conferring  "the  freedom  of 
^  ci^*  obt»hs  in  both  American  and  Euro- 
pean atics.  The  practice  is  to  enter  the  names 
of  such  "honorary  citizens*  upon  the  register 
of  municipal  electors,  but  the^  are  not  actually 
entitled  to  exercise  the  franchise  or  to  become 
members  oT  the  city's  govemii^  bodies.  The 
custom  amounts  nowadays  to  little  more  than 
a  public  expression  of  esteem,  but  its  history 
goes  back  to  the  medixval  days  when  it  was 
a  notable  and  valuable  gift  When  the  custom 
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originated  there  was  no  general  recognition  of 
the  right  of  freedom  of  domicile,  and  cities  were 
more  like  private  corporations  with  restricted 
membership  than  our  modem  cities.  Stich  mem- 
bership-^municipal  citizenship — was  usually 
obtained  only  after  a  long  ^riod  of  apprentice- 
ship to  one  of  the  recogmzed  gnilds,  followed 
by  examination,  and  enrolment  as  a  "master 
woricman.*  In  such  circumstances,  die  immedi- 
ate and  unencumbered  gift  of  *the  freedom  of 
the  ci^  by  the  vote  of  the  magistrates  was 
a  considerable  favor,  and  it  was  only  granted 
to  persons  whose  wealth  or  renown  made  their 
citizenship  substantially  denraUe  to  Ae  other  . 
burners. 

FRBBDOM  OF  THE  SEAS.  See  Intek- 

KATioNAL  Law. 

FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  AND  OF  THE 

PRESS.  By  this  is  understood  the  essential 
right  emlxM&ed  in  liberty  of  speaking  and 
publishing  the  truth  with  good  motives 
and  for  justifiable  ends,  in  regard  to 
the  actions  of  the  government,  of  officials, 
or  individuals.  The  different  bills  of 
rights  in  State  constitutions  contain  provisions 
along  the  same  lines  as  those  contained  in  the 
First  Amendmftt  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
that  no  law  shall  be  made  "abridgng  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press.*  This  preserves 
an  important  feature  of  personal  liberty  long 
recognized  in  the  constitution  of  England  and 
maintained  in  the  United  States  where  in  fact 
liberty  in  speaking  and  putdishin^  one's  opinions 
is  subject  to  even  fewer  restrictions  than  in 
EngUfnd.  These  constitutional  provisions,  how- 
everj  do  not  imply  that  liberty  of  speedi  and 
publication  shall  be  free  from  responsibility  and 
not  subject^  to  r^^lation.  Improper  speech 
and  publication  can  incur  both  civil  and  criminal 
liability  as  determined  by  general  law  in  the 
protection  of  jpropcrty,  person  and  reputation. 
These  regulations  and  restrictions  comprise.: 

(1)  Gvil  liability  to  damages  for  injuries 
caiued  by  slander,  that  is,  the  speaking  of  false 
and  malicious  words  concerning  another  re- 
sulting  in  injury  to  his  bunness  or  reputation ; 

(2)  both  civil  and  criminal  liability  for  libel, 
which  is  the  publication  by  writing  or  printing 
of  matter  calculated  to  injure  the  business  of 
another  or  his  character  by  bringing  him  into 
ridicule,  hatred  or  contempt,  under  circum- 
stances rendering  such  publication  unjustifiable 
and  without  lawful  excuse;  (3)  criminal  pun- 
ishment for  the  speaking  or  publishing  of 
blasphemous,  obscene,  indecent  or  scandalous 
matter.  Damages  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil 
suit  for  Hbetous  statements  made  maliciously 
or  without  proper  occasion  to  the  injury  of  an- 
oAer.    The  truth  of  the  statements  may  be 

leaded  as  justification  for  a  complete  defense; 
ut  unless  their  truth  is  established,  defamatory 
words  spoken  or  v/ritten  are  presumed  to  be 
false,  and  they  are  also  presumed  to  be  malicious 
unless  the  occasion  of  tlieir  being  spoken  or 
published  is  such  as  to  render  them  privileged. 

FRBBDOM  OF  THE  WILL,  a  work  by 
Jonathan  Edwards.  It  is  an  anudng  fsct  that 
this  treatise,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion of  America  to  metaphysical  thought,  was 
written  within  a  period  of  four  months,  while 
the  author  was  a  missionary  to  the  Indians 
in  a  f  romier  settlement.  But  the  woik  is  amaz- 
ing for  otiicr  reasons  also.  Its  power  of  dose 
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argumentation  was  reckoned  by  so  able  a  critic 
as  .Sir  James  Mackintosh  as  "perhaps  un- 
matched, certainly  unsurpassed.''  The  refHita- 
tion  of  its  awful  audacity  still  haunts  the  minds 
of  men  who  know  no  metaphysics  and  recite 
no  creeds.  Properly  to  understand  the  book, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  Eldwards' 
youth,  and  to  read  his  romantic  outpourings  on 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  serene  delii^ts  of 
the  gardens  of  faith,  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
love  of  God.  These  things  still  underlie  the 
terrible  logic  of  the  later  treatise,  though  con- 
cealed from  superficial  gaze  by  the  unfortunate 
results  of  his  reforming  zeal  and  by  his  long- 
developed  habit  of  controversy.  To  Edwards 
the  Arminian  theology  of  the  day  — which  held 
that  man  is  free  to  choose  between  good  and 
evil  and  owes  his  salvation  to  his  own  choice  as 
well  as  to  the  grace  of  God  —  was  a  manner  of 
trifling  with  the  tremendous  issues  of  sin  and 
of  slighting  the  supreme  prerogative  of  Deity. 
It  is  to  make  a  mockery  of  sin,  he  argued,  to 
suppose  that  men  would  deliberately  and 
knowinglj^  choose  evil  and  pain  in  place  of  good 
and  happiness;  man's  freedom  is  confined  to 
his  abili^  to  carry  out  his  inclinations,  but  his 
so-called  will  is  nothing  more  than  his  inevitable 
inclination  toward  that  whicn  at  the  moment 
of  action  seems  to  him  best.  In  the  same  way 
it  is  to  derogate  from  God's  majesty  to  look 
for  any  cause  in  the  world  outside  of  His  om- 
nipotent will.  Hence  the  inclinations  of  men, 
as  they  must  have  a  cause,  are  traced  back  to 
their  source  in  God,  whom  Edwards  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  ^'the  author  of  sin,'*  though,  as 
he  insists,  *for  wise,  holy  and  most  excellent 
ends.*  It  is  of  course  a  manifest  Injtistice  to 
reduce  Edwards'  vast  argument,  a  veritable 
megalotherium  of  metaphysics,  to  so  puny^  a 
compass.  More  than  .  that,  any  prospective 
reader  should  be  warned  that  the  spirit  and 
faitention  of  Edwards  cannot  be  judged  from 
^is  treatise  alone,  but  must  be  gathered  from 
the  whole  range  of  his  works. 

Paul  Eluer  More. 

FKBBHAND  PBR8PECTIVE.  See  Akt 

Dkawing. 

FRBBHOLD,  N.  J.,  town,  county-seat  of 
Monmouth  County,  on  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad ; 
about  32  miles  southwest  of  Jersey  City.  It 
was  settled  in  1734,  and  for  some  time  it  was 
called  Monmouth  Court  House,  because  the 
county  court  was  held  in  the  village.  In  1869 
it  was  incorporated,  and  the  commission  form 
of  government  has  been  adopted.  It  is  the  trade 
centre  for  a  large  ^ricultural  section.  Its 
chief  manufactures  are  bicycles,  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products,  unqerwear  and  shirts. 
There  is  also  a  large  canning  factory.  One  of 
the  attractions  of  the  town  is  the  granite  monu- 
ment in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
(q.v.)  which  took  place  here  28  June  1778. 
Pop.  3,622. 

FREEHOLD,  in  English  and  American  law, 
an  estate  or  real  proper^  held  in  fee  simple  in 
America,  or  in  Et^land  either  in  fee  simple  or 
fee  tail ;  the  tenure  by  which  such  an  estate  is 
held.  (See  Fee.)  Anciently  it  was  one  of  the 
two  chief  tenures  known  as  tenure  in  free 
socage,  and  was  the  only  free  method  for  lay- 
men to  hold  proper^.  A  freehold  estate  must 
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possess  immobility,  in  other  words,  must  con- 
sist either  of  land  or  of  some  interest  arising 
out  of  land  annexed  to  it.  Secondly,  it  must 
be  of  indeterminate  duration.  Consult  Digby, 
K.  E,  *An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Law  of  Real  Property'  (Oxford  1875) ;  Pol- 
lock. Sir  R,  and  Maitland,  F.  W.,  *  History  of 
English  Law  Before  the  Time  of  Edward  I' 
(2  vols.,  Cambridge  1895). 

FREELAND,  Pa.,  borough  in  Luzerne 
County,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey,  about  30  miles  southwest 
of  Scranton.  It  is  situated  in  the  anthracite 
coal  region,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  Urge  sec- 
tion of  good  farming  land.  The  diief  indus- 
trial estudtshments  are  two  silk  nulls,  an  over- 
all factory,  two  coal  mining  companies,  etc. 
There  are  two  banks  with  aggregate  resources 
of  about  $1,150,000.  The  value  of  taxable  prop- 
erty (1916)  was  given  as  $2,028,273.  Educa- 
tional institutions  are  the  Mining  and  Mechani- 
cal Institute,  public  and  parochial  schools.  Re- 
ceipts of  government  (council  of  12  members) 
$21,629  and  expenses  $2(^465,  as  r^rted  in 

1916.  Pop.  aoca 

FREEMAN,  Alice  Blvinu  See  PALUte, 
Alice  Freeuan. 

FREEMAN,  Edward  Augustus,  Etwlish 
historian :  b.  Harbome,  near  Birmingham,  1823 ; 
d.  Alicante,  S^n,  16  March  1892.  He  was 
educated  at  Tnnity  College.  Oxford,  where  he 
obtained  a  scholarship  in  1841.  and  after  his 
marriage  in  1847  he  retired  to  a  small  estate  at 
Somerleaze,  in  Somerset,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  first  publication 
(1849)  was  a  'History  of  Architecture,'  a  sub- 
ject in  which  he  maintained  interest  throughout 
his  life.  This  work  was  more  especially  dev<rted 
to  Gothic  ardhitecture.  His  architectural  re- 
searches he^d  to  turn  his  attention  to  history, 
but  his  earliest  historical  works  were  the  prod- 
uct of  his  interest  in  contemporary  burning 
questions.  His  'History  and  Conquests  of  the 
Saracens  >  (1856)  was  partly  due  to  the  Crimean 
War ;  and  the  American  C^vil  War  brought  forth 
his  'History  of  Federal  Government*  (1863), 
which,  however,  remained  a  fragment  in  one 
volume.  Between  18^  and  1879  appeared  his 
magnum  opus,  the  'History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England,*  in  six  volumes,  followed 
in  1882  by  two  supplementary  volumes  dealing 
with  'The  Reign  of  William  Rufus  and  the 
Accession  of  Henry  I.*  In  1884  he  was  ap- 
pointed regius  professor  of  modem  history  at 
Oxford,  and  this  post  he  occupied  till  his  death. 
His  last  great  work  was  a  'History  of  Sicily,' 
which  he  left  unfinished,  though  three  volumes 
of  the  work  were  published.  He  died  in  Spain, 
where  he  was  traveling  for  ibt  parpoiies  of 
rccreatiui  and  research.  Other  worla  of  his 
beside  those  mentioned  were  'Essay -on  Window 
Tracery*;  'The  Architecture  of  Landaff  Ca- 
thedral* ;  'History  of  Wells  Cathedral*  (1870) ; 
'Old  EngUsh  History  for  Children'  <1869) ; 
'Growth  of  the  English  Constitution*  (1872)  ; 
'Historical  Essays*  (three  series.  1871-79) ; 
'The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe*  (1877) ;  'His- 
torical Geography  of  Europe*  (1881);  'Subject 
and  Neig^iborXands  of  Venice>  (1881) ;  'Lec- 
tures to  American  Audiences*  (1882) ;  'English 
Towns  and  Districts*  (1883) ;  'Some  Impres- 
sions of  the  United  States*  (1883);  '£x«ter> 
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(1887)  ;  <  Methods  of  Historical  Study*  (1886)  ; 
*The  Chief  Periods  of  European  History* 
(1887);.  <WiUiam  the  Conqueror'  (1888); 
'Studies  of  Travel'  (edited  by  Miss  F.  Freeman, 
3  vots^  1893,  1897).  He  was  a  man  of  strong: 
partisan  feeling,  which  sometinies  interfered 
with  a  judicial  wetg^inR  of  evidence.  But  he 
took  great  pains  to  veriw  his  facts,  indeed  was 
devoted  to  truth,  and  had  a  wide  and  deep 
knowledge  of  history.  The  charge  of  prolixity 
made  against  him  is  not  \nthout  foundation, 
but  when  in  the  mood  he  displayed  remarkable 
powers  of  compression.  He  had  a  marked  pref- 
erence lor  the  use  of  words  of  purely  En^ish 
origin.  In  spite  of  his  pt^piadty  and  the 
obstinacy  with  whidi  be  maintained  his  side  in 
a  controversy  he  was  a  man  of  generous  and 
kindly  nature.  Consult  'life  and  Letters,*  by 
Stephens  (1895). 

FREEMAN,  James,  American  Unitarian 
clergyman,  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  as- 
sume the  name  Unitarian :  b.  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  22  April  1759;  d.  Newton,  Mass.,  14 
Nov.  1835.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1777,  in  1782  became  lay-reader  tn 
Ku^s  Chapel,  Boston,  later  proclaimed  him- 
self a  .Unitarian,  and,  supported  by  his  congre- 
gation, secured  corresponding  changes  _  in  the 
prayer-book.  In  1787,  his  bishop  having  re- 
fused him  ordination,  he-  was  ordained  by  his 
wardens  and  congregation.  Until  his  death  he 
was  sole  minister  of  the  chapel.  He  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  in  1811;  he 
was  a  liberal  and  accomplished  scholar.  He 
pobllshed  'Sermons  and  Charges*  (1832). 

FREEMAN,  James  Midwinter,  American 
Methodist  clergyman;  b.  New  York,  29  JatL 
1827;  d.  Morristown,  N.  J„  27  Feb.  1900.  He 
was  educated  at  Wesleyan  Universi^,  ordained 
in  the  Metho^st  Episcopal  Church  m  1850  and 
held  pastorates  of  various  prominent  New  Jer- 
sey churches  for  22  j^ears.  From  1872  until 
his  death  he  was  assistant  e<Utor  and  corre- 
sponding secretaty  of  tbe  Sunday  School  Union 
and  of  the  Tract  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  also  acted  as  secretaiy 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Centenary  Col- 
legiate Institute  and  of  that  of  Drew  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  as  well  as  secretary  of  the  Meth- 
odist Histoncal  Society  of  New  York  City. 

FREEMAN,  Mary  Eleanor  Wilkins, 
American  novelist:  b.  Randolph,  Mass;,  1862. 
She  was  educated  at  Mount  Holybke  Seminary 
and  after  some  years  spent  in  Brattleboro,  Vt, 
returned  in  1883  to  Randolph,  which  remained 
her  home  till  her  marriage  to  Charles  Freeman 
in  January  1902,  when  she  removed  to  his  home 
in  Metucnen,  N,  J.  She  came  first  into  notice 
about  1886  by  her  extremely  faithful  dejinea- 
tions  of  certain  phases  of  New  England  life  in 
her  short  stories  contributed  to  the  magazines; 
then  attempted  more  sustained  work,  and  pub- 
lished several  novels,  displaying  the  same  cnar- 
acteristics.  Her  work  steadily  gained  in  popu- 
larity and  has  been  admired  by  English  as  well 
as  American  critics.-  A  fondness  for  very  short 
sentences  gives  it  almost  a  staccato  character 
at  times,  and  while  the  accuracy  of  her  studies 
of  New  England  village  existence  cannot  be 
called  into  question,  her  insistence  upon  the 
bareness  of  the  life  to  the  exclusion,  or  almost 
entire  subordination  of  its  happier  phases,  con- 
veys a  not  wholly  correct  impression  of  the  life 


in  its  entirety^  Her  published  worics  include 
<The  Adventures  of  Ann'  (1886)  ;  'A  Humble 
Romance  and  Other  Stories*  (1887);  <A  New 
England  Nun,  and  Other  Stories*  (1891); 
*Young  Lucretia'  (1892) ;  'Giles  Corey,  Yeo- 
man,>  a  drama  (1893)  ;  «Jane  Field,'  her  first 
novel  (1893);  'Pembroke*  (1894);  'The  Long 
Arm,*  with  J.  E.  Chamberlin  (1895) ;  'Jerome, 
a  Poor  Mao*;  'Silence  and  Other  Stories*; 
'The  People  of  Our  Neighborhood' ;  'Under- 
studies'; 'Madelon*;  'The  Love  of  Parson 
Lord';  'Evelina's  Garden';  'The  Wind  in  the 
Rose-Bush* ;  'The  Givers*  (1904):  'Doc  Gor- 
don* (1906):  'By  the  Ught  of  the  Soul* 
(1907);  'Shoulders  of  AUas»  (1906);  'Win- 
ning Lady'  (1909);  'Green  Door'  (1910); 
'Butterfly  House*  and  'Yates  Pride*  (1912); 
'Copy  Cat  and  Other  Stories'  (1914);  'The 
Jamesons,  and  People  of  Our  Neighboriiood' 
(serially,  1914). 

FREEMAN,  Nathaniel,  American  jurist: 
b.  Dennis,  Mass.,  8  April  1741;  d.  Sandvrick 
Mass.,  20  Sept.  1827.  After  studying  law  and 
medicine  he  moved  to  Sandwich  in  1763.  He 
fotight  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  brigadier- 

§eneral  of  militia  forces  in  1781-91.  In  1795- 
?  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, sat  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
was  for  many  years  juttee  of  probate  and  of 
the  court  of  conmion  pleas.  He  was  also  a 
medical  practitioner,  ana  an  orator  of  some  dis- 
tinction. 

FREEMAN,  or  FREEDMAN,  is  one  who 

has  inherited  the  full  privileges  and  immuid- 
ties  of  citizenship;  one  who  has-been  delivered 
from  the  restraints  of  bondage,  but  who.  usu- 
ally, is  not  placed  in  a  position  of  foil  sodal 
or  even  political  equality  with  him  who  was 
bom  free.  In  old  Rome,  the  equivaleot  for 
freeman  comprehended  all  classe^  of  those  .who 
were  not  slaves.  As  the  orgamzation  of  Ro- 
man society  survived  the  convulsions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  the 
towns  than  in  the  landward  districts,  where  the 
institutions  of  feudalism  (q.v.)  almost  entirely 
superseded  it,  it  is  in  the  borough  and  other 
municipal  corporations  of  Euroj>e  that  we  still 
find  freemen,  or  persons  inheritmg  or  acquiring 
b^  adoption,  purchase  or  apprenticeship  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  In  the  United  States  the 
term  freemen  was  used  of  the  colored  people 
emancipated  by  the  Civil  War.  The  du^  of 
caring  for  those  people,  finding  ijiem  work,  and 
preparing  them  for  the  privileges  of  freedom 
was  thrown  on  Ae  War  Department;  and  in 
1865  an  act  of  Congress  created  in  that  depart- 
ment the  bureau  commonly  known  as  the 
•Freedmen's  Bureau"  (q.v.)  whose  duties  prac- 
tically ceased  in  1870.  The  founding  of  several 
institutions  for  colored  persons,  such  as  How- 
ard Untversi^  and  Flsk  University  (q.v.),  was 
a  permanent  result  of  Hs  work,  out  of  -w^udi 
have  ^rown  other  educational  achievements  of 
great  unportance  in  the  advancement  of  the  col- 
ored people.  Consult  Green,  'The  Making  of 
England)  (London,  1883). 

FREEMAN'S  FARM  or  STILLWATER, 
Battle  of.  See  SAaATOGA,  Battles  of. 

FREEMASONRY^  See.  Masonic  Fra- 
ternity. 

FREEMASONS.  See  Masonic  FftAi 
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M  PRBBPORT 

FSSKPORT,  111.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Stephenson  County,  on  the  Pecatonica  River, 
the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago  and  Northern, 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwatikee  and  Saint  Paul 
xailroads,  about  113  miles  northwest  of 
Chicago,  and  55  miles  southeast  o£  Dubuque. 
Freepoit's  duef  manufactures  are  wind-mills, 
automobiles,  organs,  gas  engines,  hardware, 
pianos,  agricultural  implements,  drugs  and 
chemicals,  garments  and  toys.  The  United 
States  census  of  manufactures  for  1914  showed 
within  the  dty  limits  63  industrial  establish- 
ments of  factory  grade,  employing^  3,013  per- 
sons ;  2,566  being  wage-earners  receiving  annu- 
ally a  total  of  $1,661,000  in  wages.  The  capital 
invested  as^i^egated  $11,227,000,  and  the  year's 
ontput  was  valued  at  $7/447,000:  of  this,  $3,537,- 
000  was  the  value  added  by  manufacture. 
It  has  a  free  library,  three  hospitals,  a  good 
system  of  public  and  parish  schools,  and 
several  fine  public  butldii^s  and  public  parks. 
Freeport  was  setded  in  1835  and  received 
its  dbarter  in  1855.  The  "Freeport  heresy,* 
a  political  doctrine  much  discussed  before 
the  Civil  War,  was  that,  re^rdless  of  the  Dred 
Scott  Case  (q.v.),  any  territory  had  the  right 
to  reject  the  slave  system  hy  the  means  of 
police  laws  which  would  be  Hmfriendly,*  and 
would  in  time  stamp  out  the  existence  of  slav- 
ery. This  'doctrine*  or  "heresy*  was  ad- 
vanced by  Douglas  in  die  famous  debate  with 
Lincoln  which  took  place  in  Freeport  in  18SS. 
Pop.  20,000. 

FREBFORT,  N.  Y..  village  of  Nassau 
County,  on  Loiw  Island,  on  the  Lone  Island 
Railroad,  20  miles  east  of  New  York.  It  is 
mainly  a  reudential  town,  contains  a  hiRfa  sdiool 
and  two  clubhouses.  Fishing  is  the  only  local 
industry.  It  owns  the  electric-lif^ting  and 
water  plants.  Pop.  7,463. 

FRBBR,  Charles  Lang,  American  capital- 
ist :  b.  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  185a  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y., 
and  for  many  years  was  engaged  in  railwa;y 
service  and  manufacturing  in  Detroit.  He  la 
now  retired.  He  is  well  known  as  a  connois- 
seur in  art  He  presented  his  own  art  collec- 
tion to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington, and  donated  $1,000,000  to  the  building 
fund  of  this  institution.  He  received  the  hon- 
orary^ degree  of  a.ii.  from  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

FRBBSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  iris 
family,  including  two  or  three  species,  natives 
of  southern  Africa.  They  have  narrow,  grass- 
like  leaves  and  showy  clusters  of  fragrant  white 
or  pale  yellow  flowers  terminating  the  slender 
stems.  They  are  popular  with  florists  and  for 
window  gardens,  and  are  of  very  easy  culture. 

FRSBTHINKBR,  a  name  assumed  by  those 
who,  <Usbclieving  in  revelation,  feel  themselves 
free  to  adopt  any  opinion  in  reli^ous  or  other 
matters  whidi  may  result  from  their  own  inde- 
pendent diinldng.  The  name  was  specially 
claimed  by  those  who  in  the  l7th  century  took 
part  on  me  anti-Christian  side  in  the  deistic 
controversy.  Voltaire  (q.v.)  was  a  well-known 
Frendi  freethinker. 

FREETOWN',  Africa,  a  seaport  of  West 
Africa,  capital  of  the  British  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone  (q.v.)  on  the  south  side  of  we  river  of 
.$i«rni  leo«,  in  SO"  ZSK       13*  IC  W.  Its 


FREEZING 

Erincipal  streets  are  broad  and  straight  and 
ave,  more  especially  in  the  part  occupied  by 
Europeans,  a  very  attractive  appearance,  the 
houses  being  generall^r  detached  and  surrounded 
fay  trees.  Freetown  ts  a  strongly  fortified  im- 
Mrial  coalii^-station.  A  railwaj^  nuis  from 
Freetown  some  distance  into  the  interior,  its 
climate  is  very  unhealthy,  although  in  recent 
years  sanitary  conditions  have  been  improved 
considerably  and  the  death  rate  has  gradually 
been  reduced.  A  new  residential  suburb  has 
been  developed  on  one  of  the  nearby  hiUs  (900 
feet  high)  and  has  been  connected  with  the 
town  proper  by  a  light  railway.  Freetown 
was  made  a  municipality  in  1893  with  a  mayor 
and  12  elected  and  3  appointed  councillors, 
being  the  first  city  in  West  Africa  to  enjoy 
this  privilege.  It  is  a  port  of  call  for  all  West 
African  steamers  ancf  of  ever-growing  com- 
mercial importance.  There  are  the  usual  official 
buildings  of  a  small  colonial  capital ;  governor's 
palace,  barracks,  courts,  schools,  churches,  in- 
cluding a  cathedral,  botanic  gardens,  etc,  ^ow 
the  result  of  many  years'  labor.  There  are  bo 
horses,  manual  labor  taking  their  place.  In 
1916  the  total  revenue  was  $4M52  and  the 
expenditures  |57,17S.  The  net  debt  slifl^tly 
more  than  $130,000.  The  town  was  founded 
in  1792.  In  September  1794  it  was  practically 
destroyed  by  a  French  squadron,  but  recovered 
in  a  short  time.  According  to  the  census 
of  1911  there  is  a  population  of  34,090  of  whidi 
558  are  Europeans,  169  Asiatics  and  33,363 
Africans  of  more  than  15  different  tribes.  Con- 
sult 'The  Freetown  Municipality  Consolidation 
Ordinance,  1908>  (London  1906)  ;  'Handbook 
of  Sierra  Leone*  (Sierra  Leone  1916)  ;  Burton, 
Sir  R.,  'Wanderings  in  West  Africa,  etc'  (Vol. 
I,  chapter  V,  p.  193,  London  1863) ;  Crooks, 
T.  J.,  *  A  History  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
West  Africa>  (Dublin  1903)  ;  D'fispagnat,  P., 
yours  de  Guin«e>  (p.  277,  Paris  1899)  ;  George, 
C,  *Rise  of  British  West  Africa,  etc'  (Lon- 
don 1902);  Sibthorpe,  A.  B.  C,  'History  of 
Sierra  Leone'  (London  1906)  ;  Sierra  Leone 
Government,  <Blue  Bo6k^  (Freetown  1917): 
Trevelyan,  Sir  G.  O.,  'Life  and  Letters  of 
Lord  Macaulay>  (Vol  I,  p.  29,  London  1909): 
Villelume,  Baron  ^Jist  Coeur  de  I'Afriqne' 
(Paris  1910). 

FREEZING,  CONQBLATION,  or  SO- 
LIDIFICATION, the  transformation  of  a 
liquid  into  a  solid  under  the  influence  of  cold. 
Each  pure  liquid  always  solidifies  at  the  same 
temperature,  which  is  called  its  freezing  point 
(q.v.),  and  the  solid  also  melts  again  at  the 
same  temperature.  Hius  the  freezing:  point 
and  the  melting  point,  or  point  of  fusion,  are 
the  same,  and  the  point  is  always  the  same  for 
the  same  substance.  The  freezing  point  of 
water,  or  the  melting  point  of  ice  (32*  F.),  is 
t^en  for  one  of  the  fixed  points  in  Uier^ 
mometry.  The  freezing  point  of  mercury  is  39* 
below  zero,  of  sulphunc  ether  46"  below  zero, 
of  alcohol  203°  below  zero  F.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  increase  of  pressure  on  water, 
and  on  all  substances  which  expand  in  freezing, 
will  lower  the  freezing  point ;  and  that  such 
substances  as  wax,  spermaceti,  sulphur  and 
paraffin,  which  contract  in  freeing,  have  the 
freezing  point  raised  by  pressure.  See  Melting- 
roxNT, 
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FSBBZING-MIXTURB,  a  duxtnre  for 

the  production  of  artificial  cold  by  afasoiption 
of  heat.  For  this  purpose  two  substances  are 
mixed,  of  which  one  is  usually  solid,  md  which 
tend  to  form  a  lifiuid  mixture.  In  liijuef^ng 
any  solid  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  made 
latent,  and  owing  to  this  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  at  the  end  of  the  liquefaction  is  often 
veiy  low.  Thus  on  mixing  snow  and  salt  to- 
gether the  salt  conmrts  the  snow  into  water, 
or  rather  tends  to  form  brine ;  but  snow  cannot 
mdt '  without  wididrawing  from  something  a 
quantity  of  heat.  It  may  withdraw  thh  hat 
from  the.  salt,  or  partly  from  surroundings. 
Hence  the  temperature  of  die  brine  whidi  is 
the  result  of  the  mixture  is  very  mudi  bdow 
that  of  either  the  salt  or  snow.  The  fact  is 
that  salt  and  water  mixed  cannot  be  in  the 
solid  condition,  except  at  a  temperature  very 
much  below  that  of  ordinary  snow.  The  tabic 
gives  a  list  of  freezing-mixtures,  and  of  the 
lowering  temperature  obtained  means  of 
them.  See  Ice,  Aktificial;  Refugesation  akd 
Refrigerating  Machines. 


SBfaitaoonand  psiti  bjr  miilit 


Snow  2,  •odnun  chloride  I  

'    2,  calciiim  chloride  2i  

"  2,  calcium  chloride  cryttali  3 
'  12,  •odintn  chlorido  S,  ammo. 

nium  nitrate  4  

'  3,  dilnta  lulphuric,  acid  2. . 
"    3,  hydrochloric  acid  5.  .  .  . 

'    9,  potaMitun  4  

Sodinin  nitrate  3,  dilute  nitric  acid  2. 
"     phosphate  9.  dilute  ottnc 

ac&4  

*  sulphate  6,  armnonnan 
nitnta  5.  dihite  nitric 
add  3  


Radoctimtaf 


Prom  To 


+32 

+32 
+32 

+32 
+32 
+32 
+32 
+50 

+50 


+50 
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temper- 
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—  5 
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—SO 

—25 

—23 
—27 
—51 

—  3 

—12 


37 
72 
82 

57 
55 
59 
S3 
53 

62 
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FREEZINQ  POINT,  the  degree  of  cold  at 
which  a  liquid  freezes.  It  may  be  stated  as 
accurately  as  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  a 
liquid  congeals,  since  eveiything  above  absolute 
zero  represents  some  degree  of  beat  In  the 
case  of  water  the  freezing  point  is  32"  P.  or 
0°  C  The  fusing  or  melbng  point  of  a  metal 
is  also  its  freezing  point,  tiae  point  where  it 
changes  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  condition 
if  the  temperature  is  goti^  down,  or  from  solid 
to  liquid  if  it  is  going  up.  But  as  the  melting 
points  of  metals  are  regarded  as  hot,  we  use 
the  word_  fuse,  except  in  the  case  of  mercury 
or  quicksilver.  The  freezing  or  fusing  points 
of  familiar  substances  are: 


firomioe. 

Water  

Olive  oil  

Phoiphonu  

Potaasitun. . . . . 
Sodium  


-J28»P. 
—38 
—20 
0 
50 
112 
144.5 
204 


8uli>har. . . 

Tin  

Bismuth. , . 

Zinc  

Lead  

Gold  

Iron  


285"  P. 

551 

$17 

811 

850 
1918 
3912 


Sea  water  freezes  at  a  lower  point  than 
fresh  water,  owing  to  the  solution  of  salt  and 
other  minerals.  Changes  of  pressure  affect  ^e 
f  reezii^  point  as  well  as  tbe  boiling  point  This 


is  illustrated  by  die  melting  of  ^aders  from 
the  bottom,  which  is  the  cause  ox  thrir  move^ 
ment  of  flow.  This  melting  at  the  bottom  is 
due  to  the  great  weight  of  ic^  creating  pres- 
sure, whidi  brines  about  melting  thougfa  die 
temperature  may  oe  many  degrees  below  32"  F. 

To  determine  the  molecular  wei^ts  of  sub-' 
stances,  it  is  Important  to  know  me  freezing 
point.  To  ascertain  this  the  common  method 
is  to  make  a  sohttion  of  the  substance.  The 
freesing  point  of  the  sohition  is  usually  lower 
than  diat  of  die  solvent,  the  difference  befaig 
proportional  to  the  amounts  not  only  of  volume 
bnt  of  wei^t.  The  curves  obtained  appear  to 
be  similar  to  those  found  by  tests  of  the  boil- 
ing Doint  to  determine  molecular  weig^it.  Beck- 
man  s  apparatus  for  determining  the  freezing 
point  of  solutions  consists  of  a  jar  containing 
a  liquid,  which  can  be  maintained  at  a  tempera- 
ture slightly  below  that  of  the  solution,  and  a 
glass  tube  made  double,  that  is,  with  inner  and 
outer  tube,  the  inner  tube  for  the  solveift  and 
the  outer  for  air  space.  A  diermometer  scale 
is  marked  on  die  inner  test  tube.  With  this 
apparatus  the  freezing  point  of  the  pure  solvent 
can  be  found  with  a  close  approach  to  accuracy. 
Next  a  definite  proportion  of  the  snbstance  to 
be  dissolved  is  added  to  the  solvent,  through 
a  side  aperture  provided  in  the  tube,  and  the 
temperature  of-  the  solution  is  observed.  The 
difference  between  the  freezing  pmnt  of  the 
solvent  and  the  solution  is  dien  apparent.  Be- 
cause of  different  results  obtainetl  by  different 
experimenters  with  different  apparatus  it  was 
learned  that  several  conditions  minutely  affected 
the  final  temperature  recorded.  The  size  and 
shape  of  the  vessel  containing  the  cold  mixture 
that  accomplished  the  freezing,  and  the  regular 
or  irregular  stirring  of  the  contents,  and  the 
diameter  of  die  test  tube  were  all  found  to 
affect  the  ultimate  temperature,  as  well  as  the 
temperature  of  the  outside  of  the  jar,  due  to 
the  temperature  of  the  room.  To  check  sudi 
experiment  therefore  a  boiling  test  and  some- 
times other  tests  are  made  for  molecular 
weight,  the  average  result  being  accepted.  See 
Melting  Point;  Solutions. 

FRBIBERO,  fri'Mlrg,  Saxony,  a  mhiing 
town  25  miles  southwest  of  Dresden.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  mining  district  of  Saxony,  and 
contains  a  mining  academy  founded  in  1765, 
with  13  professors,  fine  scientific  collections, 
among  wnich  is  the  celebrated  collection  of 

{»recious  stones  amassed  by  Werner,  and  a  large 
ibrary.  There  is  a  fine  relic  called  the  Golden 
Portal  belonging  to  an  ancient  Church  that 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  Gothic  catfiedraL  It  is 
an  ancient  imperial  cit]^,  and  is  still  surrounded 
by  the  old  walls  and  ditch.  The  town  owes  its 
ori^n  to  the  discovery  of  silver  mines  in  its 
vicinity  in  the  12th  century.  Here,  on  29  Oct 
1762,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  defeated  the 
allied  Austrian  and  Saxon  army.   Pop.  36,237. 

FREIBURG,  frf-boorg.  or  PRBYBURO, 
or  FREIBURG  IM  BRBI3GAU,  Baden,  a 
town  in  the  circle  of  the  upper  Rhine,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Dreisam,  and  on  the-  railway  from 
Carlsruhe,  in  one  of  die  most  beautifol  and 
fertile  districts  of  sooth  Germany,  at  the  west 
foot  of  the  Black  Forest.  It  consists  of  the 
town  proper,  the  fortifications  of  which  have 
been  converted  into  Measure-grounds,  and  of 
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two  suburbs,  and  is  tbe  seat  o£  a  superior  civil 
and  crintinal  court,  and  of  several  public  offices. 
The  buildings  most  deserving  of  notice  are  die 
miinster  or  cathedral,  a  large  and  beautiful 
Gothic  structure  bnilt  of  red  sandstone,  ad- 
mired for  its  delicate  synunetry,  with  a  magniii- 
coit  portal '  richly  sculptured,  and  surmounted 
by  a  tower,  partly  of  exquisite  open  woric,  380 
feet  high;  tbe  university,  founded  in  1457,  the 
niercfaant  house,  now  the  chief  tax  office,  a 
quaint  Gothic  structure,  resting  on  pointed 
arches,  and  decorated  externally  with  fresco 

g>rtraits  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  his  son 
hitip  I,  Charles  V  and  Ferdinand  I ;  and  the 

f rand-ducal  palace  and  government  buildings, 
reiburg  is  uie  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  toe 
seat  of  the  courts  and  offices  for  the  circle  of 
the  upper  Rhine.  Pop.  83,324;  pop.  of  the  entire 
District  of  Freiburg  beii^  w4,580  and  area 
1330  square  miles.  Its  university  had,  in  the 
winter  semester  1914-15:  professors  and 
teachers,  151;  students,  2,237  (theology  250, 
jurisprudence  469,  mediane  960,  philosophy  301, 
and  the  remainder  students  of  the  faculties  of 
mathematics  and  natural  science).  The  faculty 
of  theology  in  die  Universi^  of  Freiburg,  as 
in  die  universities  of  Mumch,  Munster  and 
WuTzburg,  is  Roman  Cadiolu. 

FREIBURG.  See  Friboubg. 

FREIFELD,  George,  Americaa  judge:  b. 
New  York  city.  1856_;  A  17  Nov.  19lf  Of 
German  extraction,  his  father  served  in  the 
Civil  War.  Freifeld  was  elected  a  municipal 
court  justice  in  1909,  and  was  re-elected  to  the 
second  district  municipal  court  of  Brooklyn  in 
1917  for  a  term  of  10  years.  For  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  Freifeld  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  Freemasonry;  he  was  district  deputy 
of  the  third  district  in  190&  and  in  1914-15 
was  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Masons  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  served 
12  years  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education, 
was  a  life  member  of  the  Brot^yn  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Trust  Company. 

FREIGHT.  This  term  was  originally  syn- 
onymous with  car^o,  being  applied  to  misc^a- 
neous  articles  shipped  for  transportation  by 
water.  When  the  railways  began  to  do  a  gen- 
eral transportation  business  in  America  the 
word  freient  was  extended  in  meaning  to  cover 
all  miscellaneous  merchandise  transported  by 
train,  other  than  baggage,  mail  and  express 
matter  paying  a  higher  rate  for  quick  trans- 
poration.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  the 
word  freight  was  not  so  extended  in  general 
meaning,  3ie  word  "goods*  being  employed  for 
miscellaneous  shipments  by  railway,  so  that  in 
England  they  say  ^oods-van  and  goods-train 
with  a  meaning  similar  to  freight-car  and 
freight-train  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 

The  tremendous  development  of  the  United 
States  railways,  and  the  enormous  freights 
th^  handle,  have  overshadowed  the  much 
smaller  volume  of  ocean  freight  shipi>ed  in  and 
oat  of  this  countiy,  hence  frei^t  is  largely 
considered  from  the  railway  point  of  view. 
The  freedom  of  trade  between  the  States,  and 
the  unprecedented  development  ol  railways  has 
evolved  a  freight  traffic  in  this  country  which 
is  the  marvel  of  modem  civilization.  Manu- 
facturers no  longer  confine  their  trade  to  a 
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neighborhood,  but  sedc  trade  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles  away,  because  low  freight 
chaises  enable  them  to  compete. 

cATly  in  the  history  of  American  railways 
there  was  developed  the  policy  of  chai^ng  for 
freight  *what  the  traffic  would  bear.^  Obvi- 
oiuw  a  carload  of  shoes,  worth  several  hun- 
dred times  as  much  as  a  carload  of  brid^ 
could  afford  to  pay  a  cent  a  pound  or  $20  a  ton 
more  without  any  danger  of  driving  away  the 
trafHc,  whereas  the  brick  would  not  be  shipped 
at  all  if  it  was  assessed  a  rate  of  $20  a  ton, 
being  more  than  its  intrinsic  value.  So  the 
railroads  stiffened  the  prices  on  valuable  goods 
and  took  other  articles  at  cost  or  less  than  cost, 
ai^uing  that  as  they  had  to  run  trains  both 
ways,  they  might  be  hauling  empties  if  they 
did  not  accept  cheap  "fillers.*  They  were  fur- 
ther urged  on  by  the  continual  threat  of  com- 
petition by  canaJ,  river  or  coast  vessels.  The 
railway  interests  thought  it  good  policy  to 
keep  these  out  of  existence,  because  water 
transportation  is  cheaper  than  railway,  although- 
slower.  So  they  underbid  for  freight  on  stone, 
brick,  lumber,  coal,  grain,  etc.,  to  bold  the  trade 
and  keep  down  canal  and  river  competition, 
believing  that  if  these  got  a  good  start  diey 
would  make  a  bid  for  the  higher  class  freight 
that  could  pay  a  profitable  price.  Under  such 
conditions  the  railways  of  America  have  built 
up  a  freight  traffic  that  far  excels  the  passen- 
ger and  express  traffic.  There  are  more  than 
40  times  as  many  frei^t  cars  in  use  on  Amer- 
ican railways  as  there  are  passenger,  mail  and 
e3q>ress  cars  combined. 

Freight  rates,  originalbr  based  on  market 
conditions,  next  had  to  meet  competitive  con- 
ditions, to  points  where  other  railways  led,  or 
where  there  was  water  communication.  For 
many  years  the  railways  competed  for  freight, 
and  cut-rate  wars  between  the  roads  were  com- 
mon in  the  last  century.  Then  it  developed 
that  very  lat^e  shippers  who  could  dictate  to 
railways  demanded  and  secured  rebates,^  thus 
getting  an  advanta^  over  small  competitors: 
also  mt  certain  cities  had  been  discnmbiated 
against,  and  that  the  railmys  actually  carried 
freight  to  some  centres,  saj^  500  miles  for  less 
than  they  charged  intervening  cities  at  a  dis- 
tance of  300  or  400  miles.  Under  such  condi- 
tions freight  rates  had  become  so  much  mixed 
and  complicated  as  to  be  unintelli^ble  to  tbe 
mass  of  people,  seemingly  senseless,  and  often 
grossly  unfair  to  those  who  considered  the 
charges  from  the  basis  of  equity.  Compl^nts 
were  so  numerous  and  so  well  founded  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (q  v.)  was 
established  to  secure  equitable  rates  and^  rul- 
ings, and  the  famous  regulation  was  established 
that  a  railway  must  not  chaise  more  for  a 
^ort  haul  than  for  a  long  haul. 

Conditions  tended  toward  centralization  of 
and  consolidation  of  railway  interests,  and  for 
years  promoters  and  capitalists  were  kept  busy 
consolidating  competing  lines  of  railway  until 
the  present  great  trunk  lines  were  established, 
and  88  railway  systems  virtual!;y  control  the 
transportation  of  the  country,  while  13  of  them, 
each  doing  an  annual  freight  business  of  from 
$50,000,000  to  $150,000,000,  control  more  than 
half  the  lines  and  dominate  the  situation.  Com- 
petition has  given  way  to  consultation,  and 
(hrouf^  interlocking  directorates  the  great  rail- 
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■way  systems  move  largdy  in  unison,  with  com- 
mon interests,  the  protection  of  the  shipping 
public  tying  in  the  dictation  o£  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

The  average  haul  for  freight  in  the  United 
States  is  about  140  miles,  and  it  follows  that 
much  of'  the  freight  has  to  be  transferred  to 
some  other  railway  system,  and  sometimes  to 
several  systems  before  readiing  its  destination. 
Where  shipments  are  large,  shippers  hire  entire 
cars,  and  the  goods  are  loaded  and  go  in  that 
car  to  the  destination,  no  matter  how  maw 
lines  it  travels  over.  The  railways  chane  ean 
other  for  the  use  of  sudi  cars  when  detuned 
under  certain  conditions.  Hie  smaller  f  rei^t 
is  subject  to  transfer  and  handling  «lien  gomg 
to  other  systems. 

Freight  Handlings  Shipments  of  freight 
may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  (1)  Bulk 
articles,  which  subdivide  into  (a)  free-flowing 
articles,  as  oil,  grain,  sand,  coal,  ore  and  broken 
stone,  that  can  be  run  through  a  chute  or  pipe, 
or  handled  by  dumping;  and  (b)  articles  re- 
firing  mechanical  handling,  as  coke,  bride,  pig 
iron,  lumber,  steel  beams,  etc  (2)  Live  stod^ 
requiring  spedal  cars,  food  and  attendance. 
(3)  Package  freight,  including  boxes,  barrels, 
crates,  wrapped  goods  and  machinery.  (4) 
Perishable  freight,  as  meats,  vegetables,  fruit, 
etc,  much  of  which  requires  refrigeration. 
These  classes  of  freight  require  for  economical 
handling  different  methods  and  differ«it  cars 
for  transportation.  For  handling  grain,  the 
devator,  with  spout  delivering  ri^t  into  the 
cars  or  vessel,  has  been  hi^ly  devdoped.  For 
oil  transportation  by  rail  the  tank-car  was  de- 
vised and  proves  both  safe  and  dieap.  For 
sand,  coal,  ore,  etc,  the  gondola  and  various 
types  of  dump-cars  have  been  developed,  han- 
dling this  dass  of  freight  b^  the  simple  process 
of  having  it  slid  on  by  gravity  and  dumped  out 
by  the  same  force. 

At  terminals  or  points  where  railway  and 
water  traffic  meet,  a  variety  of  frei^-handlif^ 
madiinery  is  always  to  be  foand,  suited  to  die 
local  conditicMis.  Great  steel  bridges,  for  con- 
veying overhead  cars  and  lifting  heavy  frdght 
bodily  back  and  forth  between  the  cars  on  the 
railway  tracks  and  the  vessels  at  the  docks,  ai'e 
a»nmon.  In  many  of  them  a  man  rides  with 
the  car  and  conducts  its  operations.  Others  are 
operated  on  the  principle  of  cableways,  and 
still  odien  are  essentially  cranes  or  gantries. 
The  Hnlett  unkaders  have  achieved  great  popu- 
larity at  terminals  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  old 
method  of  handling  a  lot  of  freight  between 
car  and  vessd  by  crews  of  men  with  wheel- 
barrows is  abandoned  wherever  possible.  Ma- 
chinery has  caused  a  vast  reduction  in  freight- 
handling  costs.  Figuring  rou^y,  it  used  to 
cost  $2  to  $3  a  ton  to  shift  a  miscellaneous 
cargo;  now  it  is  usually  accomplished  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  25  cents  a  ton.  A  record  of 
costs  at  a  large  freight  terminal,  where  all  sorts 
of  frdght  are  cotttinmdly  transferred  from  cars 
to  steamships  and  from  ships  to  cars,  showed 
these  figures:  Hand  trucking  200  feet,  8  cents 
a  ton ;  loading  on  box  cars,  12  cents  a  ton ;  tui- 
loading  from  box  cars,  11  cents  a  ton;  loading 
off-shore  ships  with  i)ackage  freight,  23  cents 
a  ton;  unloading  or  discharging  same,  20  cents 
a  ton.  In  a  modern  terminal  the  vessels  run  into 
slips  alongside  great  piers  that  paralld  the  en- 


tire IcM^th,  ^ving  close  access  to  every  hatch- 
way. There  are  cranes  on  the  ship  and  on  the 
pier  for  hoisting  and  shifting  the  cargo.  On  the 
piers  are  Hnes  of  tuns  for  separating  the  frdght 
or  for  brief  storage,  while  near^  are  lar^ 
stor^e  warehouses  for  frdght  that  has  to  wait. 
Every  up-to-date  mechanism  that  makes  for 
easy  transshipment  is  at  hand.  Portable  con- 
veyors are  supplied  for  running  bags  and  pack- 
ages aboard  or  off  board  with  a  minimum  of 
handling.  Electric  trucks  are  becoming  as  com- 
mon as  hand  trucks.  The  heaviest  artides  are 
handled  with  eas^_  large  machines'  bdng  ^pped 
all  put  together  in  one  crate.  Every  sort  of 
mechanical  assistance  for  freisht  bandfinK  seems 
to  have  been  thoi^t  of  ana  provided,  just  as 
in  a  modem  factory. 

Statiatica.— There  are  2,400,000  frdght  cars 
employed  on  United  States  railways,  double  the 
number  in  1894,  and  of  three  times  the  total 
capadty;  in  other  words  the  cars  are  one-half 
latiger  than  they  used  to  be.  The  average  haul 
of  a  consignment  of  frd^t  is  140  miles — less 
in  the  Eastern  bnt  more  m  iht  Western  States. 
The  annual  mileage  of  these  freig^  cars  is 
2(XOOO,000,000,  or  me  equivalent  of  more  than 
a  hundred  round  trips  to  the  sun,  or  40,000  tours 
atound  the  earth.  The  ton  mileage,  that  is  the 
number  of  tons  carried  one  mile,  is  264,000,- 
000,000,  or  the  ^uivalent  of  1,400  trips  to  the 
sun  and  back.  The  average  recdpts  per  ton- 
mile  are  three-fourths  of  a  cent  A  horse  will 
draw  a  ton  a  mile  in  15  nunntes,  at  a  cost  of 
50  cents  for  hauling  and  another  50  cents  for 
loading  and  unloadmg;  a  man  can  carry  a  ton 
in  50-pound  parcels  a  mile  in  20  worldng  hours, 
or  two  and  a  half  days,  yet  the  railway  handles 
this  freight  for  three-fourths  of  a  cent.  As 
the  railway's  average  haul  is  about  140  miles,  it 
is  apparent  that  its  average  charge  for  a  ton 
of  freight  is  $1,  ValuaWe  frei^it,  however, 
commands  much  higher  figures. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
ports difr  frdght  movement  for  the  year  endu»g 
30  June  1914.  in.  tons,  as :  Products  of  agri- 
culture, 98,825,133;  ammal  products,  26,352,289; 
products  of  mines,  574,000,013;  forest  products, 
91,093,595;  manufacturing  products,  142.015,332; 
merduindue.  40.239,497;  miscellaneous  frd^^ 
35,934,471;  total  of  United  States  frdght  move- 
ment in  one  year,  1,008,460,330  tons.  More 
than  half  this  total  is  mine  products  and  more 
than  a  fourth  is  soft  coal;  bituminous  and  an- 
thradte  coal  and  coke  constitute  3S  per  cent  of 
the  total;  ores,  9  per  cent;  stone,  .sand,  etc, 
8.5  per  cent;  lumber,  6.2  per  cent;  grain,  4.S  per 
cent;  and  cement,  brick  and  lime  together,  3.8 
per  (xnt.  No  other  dass  of  frdght  is  over  2 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

The'  last  census  reports  the  railways  as 
spending  $95,000,000  annually  for  new  cars  and 
$437,000,000  for  repairing  cars.  At  least  95  per 
cent  of  this  must  be  for  frd^t  cars,  and  the 
great  excess  of  the  rqiair  item  is  evidence  that 
very  many  cars  are  rebuilt  so  much  that  they 
might  better  be  classed  as  new,  and  that  from 
this  ptunt  of  view  it  requires  about  200,000  new 
freight  cars  annually  to  handle  the  frdght  —  ■ 
100,000  to  replace  those  that  wear  out  and 
100,000  to  take  care  of  increased  frdght  move- 
ment. Since  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United 
States  is  about  35  per  cent  of  the  entire  world 
mileage,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  above 
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statistics  r^resent  about  a  third  of  the  world's 
freidit  movement  by  rail. 

Ocean  Froi^t— This  was  oiwinally  carried 
try  sailing  vessels,  and  while  such  transporta- 
tion is  very  cheap,  it  has  given  way  to  steam 
navigation,  nearly  all  the  carrying  trade  being 
in  the  hands  of  regular  lines  plyii%  between 
the  important  ports  of  the  world.  The  tonnage 
going  out  of  New  Yorlc,  which  is  now  the 
world's  greatest  port,  is  about  15,000,000  tons 
annually.  In  time  of  peace  London  and  Ham- 
burg each  clear  about  14,000,000  tons,  Liverpool 
and  Rotterdam  12,000,000  each,  Hongkong  11,- 
000,000,  Shanghai  9,000,000,  Rio  Janiero  8.5S^0O0, 
and  Marseilles,  Singapore  O^ombo  and  Cardiff 
each  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  tons.  The  steam- 
ship lines  follow  the  same  practice  as  the  rail- 
ways in  making  rates,  putting  the  price  on  the 
valuaUe  freight,  and  carrying  bulk  cargo,  which 
is  sometimes  needed  as  ballast,  at  low  rates. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  coasters 
that  do  a  freight  business  all  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  handle  cargoes  at  rates  much  less 
than  the  railways  charge,  but  railway  interests 
have  sought  to  discourage  such  traffic  by  re- 
fusing sudi  vessels  terminal  facilities  at  the 
docks.  There  seems  to  be  an  economic  loss 
here,  for  it  is  well  known  that  a  schooner  with 
a  gasoline  engine  can  tow  a  half  dosen  large 
barges  between  ports  on  the  coast  and  make 
money  at  rates  away  below  what  the  railways 
diarg^;  but  there  is  risk  in  the  business  and 
occauonally  a  string  of  barges  is  wrecked  by 
a  suddei  storm. 

The  total  ocean  freight  of  the  world  is  ap" 
proximated  by  the  commerce  reports.  The 
imports  of  31  leading  countries  in  1912,  the  best 
year  for  comparison,  were  of  $19,000,000,000 
value,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  was  about 
$350,000,000.  The  tonnage  is  believed  to  be 
about  1,000,000,000,  of  which  about  20  per  cent 
now  onginates  in  the  United  States.  It  thus 
appears  that  America  is  far  ahead  of  all  other 
countries  in  freight  movement,  the  •  internal 
movement  here  by  rail  beias  eqoal  to  the  entire 
water  movement  of  the  world,  and  one-fifth  of 
the  ocean  freight'  bang  American  though  little 
of  it  is  carried  under  the  American  flag. 

Charles  H.  Cochraite, 
Author  of  ^Modern  Industrial  Progress*- 

FREILIGRATH,  frl'Hg-rat,  Ferdinand, 
German  poet:  b.  Detmold,  17  June  1810;  d. 
Cannstadt,  Wurtemberg,  17  March  1876.  His 
father  was  a  teacher.  Though  apprenticed  to 
a  grocer  at  IS,  he  continued  his  studies  and 
uUished  verses  in  local  journals.  In  1831^ 
:e  was  a  banker's  clerk  in  Amsterdam.  In 
1836^  he  poUished  a  Kteraty  journal  Rhein- 
isches  Odeon,  became  a  bookkeper  at  Herman, 
hut  continued  writing  lyrics,  one  voluitie  of 
which  he  published  at  Mainz  in  1838,  and  as  it 
proved  successful  he  determined  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  literature.  In  1842  he  received 
a  small  pension  from  the  King  of  Prussia;  but 
this  he  retained  for  only  two  years,  for  having 
embraced  views  in  politics  of  an  advanced 
liberal  stamp  which  placed  him  in  opirasition 
to  the  government,  he  fdt  bound  to  resign  the 
benefits  of  royal  favor.  At  the  same  time 
(1844)  he  pubhshed  a  poem  entitled  a  'Confes- 
sion of  Faith*  (Glanbensbekenntnis),  in  which 
he  became  the  champion  of  the  political  creed 
he  bad  adopted.  In  1848  three  other  political 


poems  by  htm:  'Die  Revolution*;  'Februarfc- 
Unge* ;  and  'Die  Todten  an  die  Lebcnden,* 
saw  tM  H^t;  and  the  last  of  these  led  to  his 
being  put  on  trial  for  treason.  This  trial,  in 
whidb  ne  was  acquitted,  is  memorable  for  an- 
other reason,  being  the  first  jury  trial  ever  held 
in  Prussia.  From  1851  till  1867  Frciligrath 
resided  in  Engluid  as  manager  of  the  London 
branch  of  a  Swiss  banking  establishment.  On 
the  failure  of  the  bank  a  national  subscription 
was  got  up  in  his  behalf  in  Germany,  and  the 
proceeds  of  it  enabled  him  to  return  to  private 
life.  The  general  omnaty  of  1868  brought  him 
back  to  Germany  and  he  celebrated  the  triumph 
of  1870  with  the  very  popular  'Hurrah  Gcr- 
mania*  and  'Die  Trompete  von  Vionville.* 
The  early  poems  of  Frciligrath  are  distinguished 
by  a  wealth  of  glowing  and  highly-colored  im- 
agery, and  by  the  prevalence  oiOriental  scenes 
and  subjects.  His  poHticai  poems  are  too  full 
of  the  tones  of  party  warfare  to  liye  as  poetry; 
but  many  of  his  lyrics  seem  destined  to  hold  an 
abiding  place  in  German  literature.  Germany 
is  also  indebted  to  him  for  many  admiraUe 
translations  from  foreign  languages,  as  from 
Bums,  Tannahitl,  Moore,  Hemans,  Shake- 
speare, Longfellow  and  Victor  Hugo.  His 
works  were  collected  in  eight  volumes  and  pub- 
lished at  Stuttgart  (1870-71).  There  is  a 
volume  of  English  translations  of  his  select 
poems  edited  by  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Kroeker 
(Leijpag  1871).  Consult  Buchner^  'Ferdinand 
Fraligrath,  £in  Dichterleben  in  Briefen' 
(Lahr  1881-82);  Richter,  'Freiligrath  als 
Ueberset2er>  (Berlin  1899);  Rodenberg, 
*Jugenderinnerungcn>  (ib.  1899). 

FREIRE,  fri'HS,  Ramon,  Chilean  general : 
b.  Santiago,  29  Nov.  1787;  d.  there,  9  Dec.  1851. 
He  was  a  grandson  of.  Freire  de  Andrada 
(q.v.).  He  foi^ht  in  the  patriot  army  in  the 
war  for  independence  (1811^),  and  defeated 
Benevides  at  Concepcion,  27  Nov.  1820.  He 
became  leader  of  the  Liberals,  and  tipon 
the  deposition  of  O'Higgins  in  1823,  supreme 
director,  with  dictatorial  powers.  In  Is36  he 
ended  Spanish  mte  in  Chile  by  ex^lling  the 
remaining  Spanish  forces  from  Chilo6.  He 
was  re-elected  supreme  director  in  1827,  but 
resi^rned  not  long  after.  Hie  Conservatives 
having  gained  control,  he  led  an  insurrection 
against  them,  was  defeated  at  Lircai  (1830), 
and  banished  to  Peru.  In  1836,  he  attempted 
to  invade  Chile  with  two  ships,  but  had  to  sur- 
render, was  again  exiled  to  Peru  and  was  not 
permitted  to  return  until  1842.  After  his 
death  a  bronze  statue,  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  public  subscription  in  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Consult  Elliot.  G.  F.  S.,  'Chile>  (Lon- 
don 1907)  ;  Mehegan.  J.J,  'O'Higmns  of  Chile, 
etc.'  (London  1913);  Torrente,  M..  'Historia 
de  la  Revolucion  de  Chile,  1810-28  (in  Col- 
lecion  de  historiadores  i  de  documtntos  Rtia-- 
iivos  a  la  Independencia  de  ChUe,  Vol.  Ill, 
Santiago  de  Chile  1900). 

FREIRE  DE  ANDRA0A*  fil'riS  d&  in- 
drE'da,  Gomes,  Portuguese  colonial  administra- 
tor; b.  Coimbrli  1684;  d.  Rio  de  Jandro,  3  Jan. 
17M.  He  served  in  the  Portuguese  annj^  and 
became  governor  and  captain-general  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  1733,  his  authority  extending 
over  most  of  southern  Braril.  His  adminis- 
tration of  almost  30  years  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  prosperous,  as  well  as  the  longest. 
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in  the  calonial  aimals  of  BradL  The  0Dld 
mines  were  eStctively  worked,  and  colotuzaticm 
was  greatly  furthered.  The  war  over  the 
bonn&ries  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay  was  foit^ 
during  lus  adnunistratioa  (1754^56).  Freire 
de  Andrada  was  made  Count  of  BobadiUa  in 
175&.  His  exploits  form  the  stibject  of  the  epic 
poem  entitled  *pico8  Brasileiros*  or  *0  Ura- 
guay*  (1811),  by  Jos^  Basilio  da  Gama. 

FREISCHtJTZ.  fri'shUts,  (in  German  «free 
shooter')  a  legendary  marksman  who  makes  a 
covenant  with  the  devil  that  six  balls  from  his 
gun  shall  follow  his  own  will^  while  the  sevendi 
IS  directed  bv  the  devil,  llie  idea  was  universal 
about  the  15th  century,  and  may  be  found  in 
the  literature  of  the  time  and  even  later.  Con- 
sult Apel.  <Gespensterbuch>  (1810-IS)  and 
the  opera  by  Weber,  <Def  Frieschutz*  (1821). 

FRBISCHUTZ.  Der»  romantic  opera  in 
three  acts  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  (libretto 
by  Friedrich  Kind)  first  produced  at  Berliti* 
18  June  1821.  Founded  upon  a  popular  faliy 
story,  the  plot  has  an  atmosphere  of  medxseyal 
romanticism  heis^itened  many  degrees  by  its 
nuaaical  investiture.  Max,  a  skilful  marksman, 
is  betrothed  to  Aratha,  dau^ter  of  the  head 
iw«er  of  the  Priace  of  Boheoiia.  Caspar, 
who  has  sold  lumaelf  to  the  demon  Zamiel,  is 
also  in  ]ove  with  Agatha  and  plots  to  ruin  Max 
and  deliver  him  over  to  the  Evil  One  in  sub- 
stitution for  himself.  He  persuades  Max  to 
accept  his  aid  to  procure  magic  bullets  to  win 
him  success  in  the  coming  trial  upon  which  his 
future  rests.  At  the  Wolf's  Glen,  Max  joins 
Caspar  and  receives  from  Zamiel  seven  silver 
ballets,  six  for  himself  and  one  to  be  at  the 
demon's  disposal.  On  the  eventful  day.  Max 
fires  his  six  successftd  shots.  At  the  Prince's 
command,  he  fires  the  seventh,  Zamiel's  bullet, 
at  a  passing  dove.  It  appears  to  him  as 
Agatha;  but  her  bridal  wreath  protects  her 
and  Zamiel  directs  the  bullet  to  Caspar's  heart. 
No  opera  has  a  history  of  greater  popular  suc- 
cess and  none  is  nearer  to  the  German  heart 
than  'Der  Frieschtitz^  with  its  folk-spirit  and 
thoroughly  national  emotional  expression.  It 
was  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  school  of 
opera  that  has  vitally  influenced  the  trend  of 
the  art  even  to  the  present  day.  The  sug- 
^tive  and  descriptive  power  of  Uie  music,  the 
mtimate  connection  between  the  orchestra  and 
the  stage,  the  ridi  hues  of  the  iostnunental 
color  and  the  telling  and  novel  orchestral 
effects,  notably  in  the  melodramatic  scene  of 
the  casting  of  the  magic  bullets,  form  a  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
music  Wagner's  debt  to  Weber,  readily  ac- 
knowledged by  him.  was  immense.  Berlios, 
too,  learned  much  from  his  use  of  the 
orchestral  instruments.  The  open  is  full  of 
It^ratiating  melody  of  a  p<^ular  nature,  mudi 
of  it  pure  folk-music  (for  example,  the 
^Peasants'  March"  and  the  «WaItz»  in  the  first 
act)  and  all  of  it  expressive  of  what  has.  coma 
to  be  known  as  German  romanticism  in  music 
The  overture  is  a  model  of  orclKstral  scoriiub 
rich,  effective  and  spontaneous.  Agatha^ 
great  scene  and  aria  ^Wie  nahte  mir  der 
Schlummer"  is  the  musical  hig^water  mark 
of  the  opera  and  in  its  great  variety  of  moods 
and  iltymms,  closely  welded,  is  a  clear  presage 
of  the  continuous  music  of  a  later  day.  Tae 
chorus  of  bridesmaids  and  the  huntsman's 
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cbonifl  in  the  third  act  are  mam  at  least 

wherever  (}ennan  is  qioken;  and  there  are 
many  other  niu&bcrs  scarcely  less  Ckwe  to  the 
hearts  of  the  peo|^. 

Lkwu  M.  Isaacs. 
PRBI8INQ,  Otho  of.  See  Otho  or  FUi- 

SING. 

FREISING,  frfzing,  Bavaria*  town  22  miles 
northeast  of  Munich,  on  the  Isar.  It  cootaina 
a  cathedra^  dating  from  the  12th  century,  and  a 
former  episcopal  palace  now  transfonned  into 
a  semisary.  There .  are  also  a  gymnasium,  a 
pr«»aratory  school  and  teacher's  training  school, 
and  a  number  of  orphanages,  homes  and  other 
benevolent  institutions.  Agricultural  madiineiy, 
stained  glass  and  potteiy  are  the  chief  articles 
hera  manufacturra.  freising  is  of  Roman 
origin  and  from  724  was  tbe  see  of  a  bashopt 
In  1803  the  see  was  merged  with  Uiat  of 
Munich.   Fop.  14^946. 

FRBJBS,  friliis,  Prascisco,  Mexican  his- 
torian: b.  Guadalajara,  Mexico;  d.  1845.  He 
was  trained  for  priestly  and  monastic  life,  be- 
came known  as  a  Franciscan  of  remarkable 
eloquence,  but  retired  from  publicity  in  183S, 
and  eventually  became  superior  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Quadalou^e,  near  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 
His  object  in  his  retirement  was  the  prosecution 
of  historical  study,  and  his  works,  especially 
the  'Historia  Breve  de  la  Conquista  de  los 
Estados  Independientes  del  Impeno  Mejicana,' 
have  both  value  and  interest. 

PREJUS,  frf-zhd',  France,  town  in  the  de- 
partment of  Var,  15  miles  southeast  of  Drwuig- 
nan.  It  was  founded  by  Roman  colonists  from 
Massilia  (Marseilles),  and  was  aftin  agonized 
by  Julius  Cesar,  after  whom  it  was  named 
Forum  Julii.  Its  Roman  remains  are  interest- 
ing: there  is  a  {^aros,  a  circus,  a  viaduct  and 
walls.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  harbor  be- 
came the  principal  naval  station  in  Gaul,  but 
is  now  entirdy  silted  up.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Agriccda.  Rosdius  and  GaUus,  and  at 
a  later  day  of  VAbb6  Sicyks,  Pop.  4,022. 

FRBKI.  See  Gest  and  Frekl 

FRELINaHUYSKN.  frillng-hl-rfn,  Pred- 
erick,  American  lawyer;  b.  Somerset  County, 
N.  J..  13  April  1753;  d.  13  April  1804.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now 
Princeton)  in  1770;  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1773^  Two  years  later  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
mss  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  member  of 
uie  Continental  Congress  much  of  the  time  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War ;  served  as  a  captain 
in  the  anny:  participated  in  the  battle  of  Tren- 
ton, in  1777  he  became  colonel  of  the  New  York 
militia  and  took  part  in  all  the  military  opera- 
tions of  Washington's  army  in  that  year  and  in 
the  battle  of  Monmouth  in  1778,  From  1^3  to 
1793  he  ]>racti9ed  his  wofession,  and  attained 
great  eminence;  in  1793  he  became  United 
States  senator  serving  until  1796.  He 'ted  an 
expedition  against  the  Western  Indians  in  1790. 

FRELINGHUYSBN.Prederick  Theodore, 
American  statesman :  b.  Millstone,  N.  J.,  4  Aug. 
1817;  d.  Newark  N.  J..  20  May  1885.  He  was 
a  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  T.  Frelinghuysen 
(q-v.").  He  was  graduated  at  Rutgers  College 
in  1836^  and  stuwed  law  in  the  office  of  bis 
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unde  and  adopted  father  and  succeeded  to  the 
tatter's  large  practice  in  1899.  He  was  city 
attorney  for  Newark  in  1849,  and  was  widely 
ln)Own  as  counsel  of  many  large  corporations, 
among  them  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  Morris  and  E^sex  Canal  Company. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican 
party  in  New  Jersey.  He  became  attorney- 
general  of  New  Jersey  in  1861,  serving  until 
1866,  when  he  was  appointed  United  States 
senator.  He  remained  in  the  Senate  till  1869, 
and  was  re^rded  as  an  able  debater.  In  1870 
he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Germany,  but  de- 
clined the  appointment.  He  returned  to  the 
Senate  in  1871.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Elec- 
toral Commission  of  1876-77.  He  succeeded 
James  G.  Blaine  as  Secretaiy  of  State  under 
President  ArAur  in  1881.  He  was  president 
of  ^e  American  Bible  Society  and  a  trustee 
of  Rutgers  College. 

FRELINGHUYSBN.  Theodora.  Amer- 
ican lawyer;  b.  Millstone,  N.  T.,  28  March  1787; 
d  New  Brunswick.  N.  J..  12  April  1862.  He 
was  a  son  of  F.  Frelinghuysen  (q.v.).  He  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now 
Princeton)  in  1804;  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1808.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  commanded  a 
company  of  volunteers,  and  in  1817  became  at- 
torney-general of  New  Jersey,  which  office  he 
held  till  1829  when  elected  United  States  Sena- 
tor. In  the  Senate  he  was  prominent  on  the 
Whi^  side,  and  was  active  in  the  discussions 
relatmg  to  the  rechartering  of  the  United  States 
Bank  and  the  withdrawing  of  the  govermnent 
dqwsits  therefrom,  and  relating  to  the  tariff. 
He  (ailed  of  re-election  in  1835  and  resumed 
his  practice  at  Newark,  of  which  city  he  was 
mayor  in  1837-38.  He  was  chosen  chancellor 
of  the  Universi^  of  New  York  in  1838:  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  in  1844  on  the  ticket  with  Heniy  Clay; 
and  in  1850  became  president  of  Rutgers  Col- 
1^  where  he  remained  tmtil  his  death. 

PRSMANTLB,  William  Henry.  English 
clergyman:  b.  Swansboro,  Buckinghamshire,  12 
Dec.  1S31;  graduated  at  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, 1853;  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford,  1854- 
63;  Fellow  and  tutor  of  Balliol  College.  1888-94: 
curate  of  Middle  Claydon,  1855-57;  vicar  of 
Lawknor,  Oxfordshire,  18S7-<6 ;  rector  of  Saint 
Mary's,  Bryanston  Square,  London,  1865-83; 
canon  of  Canterbury,  1882-95.  Since  then  dean 
of  Ripon.  He  has  occupied  prominent  lecture- 
ships and  a  chaplaincy.  He  was  the  author  of 
fully  a  dozen  volumes  and  editor  and  translator 
of  the  work  of  others.  His  most  important 
works  are  *The  World  as  the  Subject  of  Re- 
demption>  (1885) ;  ^Christian  (Ordinances  and 
Social  Pwwress*  (1901) ;  'Natural  (3»ristianity> 
(191 1 ) .  He  tranuBted  the  worlra  of  Jerome  and 
Rufinus. 

PRSMANTLB,  Australia,  the  chief  sea- 

Sort  of  Western  Australia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
wan  River,  12  miles  from  Perth.  The  manu- 
factures include  aerated  waters,  boots,  soap, 
furniture,  confectionery,  etc  In  1914-15  the 
vessels  entering  the  port  of  Fremantle  showed 
aggregate  tonnage  surpassed  only,  among  Aus- 
tralian ports,  by  that  of  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
Brisbane  and  Adelaide,  its  total  being  1,659,- 
697  tons.  Pop.  of  town  and  suburbs  about 
22;200. 


FliBKIBT,  fri'nA-a,  Bmimimel,  Frcndh 

sculptor:  b.  Paris,  1824;  d.  1910.  His  early 
artistic  education  was  received  from  his  unde 
Rude.  He  became  lithographer  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  and  omcial  painter  of  the 
Morgue.  His  'C^elle'  brought-  him  consid- 
erable fame  in  1843  and  he  was  awarded  medals 
for  his  animal  groups  *The  Mother  Cat'  and 
<A  Hunring  Dog.>  <The  Wounded  Hound* 
(1850)  created  a  furore,  and  is  now  in  the 
Luxembourg.  In  1855  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  emperor  to  model  a  series  of  military 
statuettes;  many  of  these  are  now  in  the  Fre- 
miet  Barbedienne  collection.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  drawing  and  modeling  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  in  1875,  and  in  1887  received  the 
medal  of  honor  for  the  celebrated  ^GorHlz 
Carrying  oS  a  Woman\  whidi  had  been  re- 
jected at  the  Salon  in  1859.  Among  other  nota- 
ble groups  and  statutes  by  him  are  the  'Jeanne 
d'Arc*  in  the  Place  des  Pyramides,  Paris; 
with  copies  at  Nanc^  and  in  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia;  'The  Faun*  in  the  Luxembourg; 
his  statues  of  Napoleon  I  at  Grenoble,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  at  Pierrefonds,  the  Prince 
de  Clond^  the  elephant  of  the  Trocadero  Foun- 
tain, Pans;  statues  of  De  Lesseps  at  Suez,  of 
Colonel  Howard  in  Baltimore.  He  was  awarded 
the  Grand  Prix  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
At  the  Saint  Louis  Exposition  of  1904  he  ex- 
hibited a  statue  of  Saint  George,  the  *Gorilla 
of  Gabun,'  and  'Race  Horses.'  He  was  a 
grand  officer  of  the  Le^oa  of  Honor,  a  mem- 
ber of  mzny  art  sodeties  and-  of  the  Institut 
de  France. 

PR^MONT,  Jessie  Benton,  American  au- 
thor:  b.  near  Lexington,  Va.,  31  May  1824; 
d.  Los  Angeles,  Cal„  27  Dec.  1902.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  H.  Benton  (q-v.),  and 
married  John  C.  Fr^ont  (q.v.)  in  184L  She 
published  'Story  of  the  Guard;  a  Chronicle  of 
the  War,*  with  a  German  translation  (Bosttm 
1863);  'A  Year  of  American  Travel'  (New 
York  1878);  'Far  West  Sketches'  (Boston 
1890) ;  a  sketch  of  her  father  prefixed  to  her 
husband's  memoirs  (C^cago  1886) ;  'Souvenirs 
of  My  Time'  (Boston  1^7)  ;  'The  Will  and 
the  Way  Stories*  (Boston  1890).  Consult  Fri- 
mont,  J.  C,  'Memoirs  of  My  Life'  (Chicago 
1886);  Peacock,  V.  T.,  'Famous  American 
Belles  of  the  I9th  Century*  (Philadelphia  1901). 

FRfiMONT,  John  Charles,  American  ex- 
plorer and  soldier:  b.  Savannah,  Ga.,  31  Jan. 
1813;  d.  New  York,  13  July  1890.  His  father 
was  a  Frenchman  and  his  mother  came  of  the 
distinguished  Virginia  family  of  the  Whitings. 
He  attended  Charleston  College,  but  was  ex- 
pelled from  there  for  insubordination  before 
completing  his  course.^  In  1833  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  mathematics  on  board  the  United 
States  sloop  of  war  Notches,  witii  which  he 
proceeded  on  a  cruise  to  South  America.  On 
his  return  he  gave  his  attention  to  civil  engineer- 
ing and  in  1836  was  one  of  a  company  sent 
out  to  survey  a  railway  route.  He  was  still 
eng^ed  in  railway  surveying  in  1837,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  year  was  engaged  in  the  survey 
of  the  (Thcrokee  lands  in  Georma,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee.  In  1838-39  he  undertook 
the  exploration  of  the  country  between  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  the  British  frontier  in  the 
present  Slates  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas 
and  Nebra^.   In  1^  he  became  a  second 
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lieutenant  in  the  Umted  States  Topc^rMhica] 
Coifs.  In  184-1,  in  Wadungton^  he  eloped  with 
Jessie  Benton,  daus^ter  of  Senator  Benton. 
About  this  time  FrCTiont  proposed  to  the  gov- 
emmetit  to  undertake  the  eiqtloratton  of  the 
Rocky  Monntains  —  at  that  day  a  terra  incognita. 
His  plan  being  approved  tfarou^  the  influence 
of  his  father-in-law,  Senator  Benton,  he,  in  1842, 
started  with  a  handful  of  picked  men  on  the 
first  of  a  series  of  explorations  of  what  is  now 
the  western  part  of  continental  United  States. 
Great  Britain  at  that  time  laid  claim  to  Oregon, 
and  the  Southwest  was  under  the  domain  of 
Mexico.  Fremont  reached  and  exidored  the 
South  Pass.  Not  tmly  did  he  fix  me  locality 
of  that  great  defile,  but  he  defined  the  astron- 
omy, geography,  botany,  geology  and  meteorology 
of  that  region,  described  the  route  since  fol- 
lowed, and  desi^iated  the  points  upon  which  a 
line  of  United  States  forts  were  subsequently 
erected.  He  oroceeded  on  a  second  expedition 
in  1843  intending  to  extend  his  previous  work 
to  the  westward  and  join  it  with  the  survey 
done  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  Captain  Wilkes, 
of  the  United  States  navy.  He  had  just  reached 
Westport  (Kansas  City),  from  Saint  Louis, 
when  an  order  commanding  his  return  reached 
the  latter  city.  The  assigned  reason  for  the 
order  was  that  he  was  taking  with  him  a  12- 
pomider  howitzer  without  authority.  His  wife 
recdved  ^e  order  and,  instead  of  forwarding  it, 
sent  him  a  message  telling  htm  to  get  away  to 
the  wilds  as  soon  as  possible  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions. This  time  he  reached  South  Pass  by 
anotiier  route  and  from  there  joume;yed  to 
Great  Salt  Lake,  reaching  the  island  now  known 
by  bis  name.  He  pushed  investigations  right 
and  left  of  his  entire  course,  went  up  the  Snake 
River  and  Journeyed  along  the  Columbia,  finally 
reaching  Fort  Vancouver  where  he  connected 
his  survev  with  that  of  Wilkes'  exploring  expe- 
dition. Later  in  the  winter,  without  adequate 
supplies,  or  a  guide,  he  traversed  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  this  daring 
expedition  he  crossed  3,500  miles  of  coontry  in 
mfftt  of  eternal  snows,  discovering  the  grand 
featnres  of  Aha  C^lifonna,  its  great  basin,  the 
Sierra  Nemda,  the  valleys  of  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  and  determined  the  geofpraphical 
position  of  the  west  portion  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent.  He  came  east  via  Utah  Lake, 
the  Uinta  River  and  Brown's  Park,  reached 
the  North  Platte,  turned  south  throui^  Colo- 
rado, reached  the  Arkansas  Rivel^  which  he 
followed  eastward,  and  arrived  an  Saint  Louis. 
6  Aug.  1844.  His  report  created  a  sensation  and 
10,000  copies  were  printed  and  distributed  by 
Congress  and  many  thousands  of  copies  were 
issued  and  sold  by  private  publishers.  He  was 
made  captain  in  1844.  His  third  expedition  was 

Juickly  orBUnized  in  1845  and  directed  to  OUi- 
omia  in  uie  acquisition  of  which  by  the  United 
States  it  played  a  pnmiinent  part  On  this  trip 
he  had  a  force  of  60  expert  marksmen ;  he  pr»* 
reeded  from  Bent's  Fort  along  the  Arkansas, 
the  Grand  and  the  Uinta  to  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains, across  these  to  Utah  and  Salt  Lake,  theface 
down  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  crossed  by  the 
Donner  Pass,  to  Sutter's  Fort.  The  Mexican 
War  was  now  looming  up ;  Frtmont  had  secured 
permission  of  the  Mexican  officials  at  Monterey 
to  ei^ore  California  and  New  'Mexico.  'This 
penntsskxi  was  withdrawn  within  a  duHt  time 
and  he  was  ordered  to  leave  Mexican  territmy. 


Tins  order,  however,  he  did  not  obey  but,  on 
5  March  1846.  fortified  himself  on  Gavilan  Fc^ 
thus  (^tiunr  the  first  phase  of  the  wu  ta 
California.  Without  being  attacked  he  retreated 
toward  Oregon.  In  May  while  on  this  journey 
dtrough  Lieutenant  Gillespie  he  received  special 
instnictioos  from  Washington  and  returned  at 
Mice  to  the  Sacramento  Vall^  country.  Fr^ 
'  mont  here  found  the  American  settlers  in  open 
revolt  against  Mexico.  They  had  proclaimed 
the  ''Republic  of  CaBfomia'  at  Sonoma,  and 
had  adopted  a  white  flag  with  one  red  stripe 
at  bottom  and  bearing  a  star  and  bear  for  em- 
blems; hence  this  is  often  called  *the  Bear  Flag 
Revolt.*  Fremont  took  command,  and  this 
move  created  an  American  military  occupation. 
The  naval  forces  under  Stockton  and  Sloat  now 
entered  the  fns^,  raising  the  flag  at  Mwterey. 
The  United  States  flag  was  raised  soon  after 
in  San  Francisco,  Sutter's  Fort  and  Sonoma. 
Stoctcton  made  Fremont  major  of  the  land 
forces. 

General  Kearny  arrived  soon  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Los  Angeles,  and  co-operated  with  Fre- 
mont and  Stockton.  Fremont  sided  with  Stock- 
ton in  the  latter's  differences  with  Kearny  on 
the  question  of  senior  authori^.  At  this  time 
Fritncmt  was  commissioned  heutenant-colonel 
aiid  soon  after  was  promoted  by  Stockton  mili- 
tary ^  commandant  and  civil  governor  of  the 
Territory  of  California,  and  in  this  capacity 
in  1847  concluded  the  articles  of  capitulation 
by  which  Mexico  ceded  exclusive  possession 
of  that  territory  to  the  United  States.  In  the 
autumn  of  1847^  Fremont  was  tried  by  court- 
martial  in  Washington  on  several  charges  aris- 
ing out  of  Ae  conflict  of  authority  between 
him  and  General  Keamy.  Fremont  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  _  dismissal  from  the 
service.  President  Polk  did  not  confirm  all  the 
charges,  and  remitted  the  sentence.  Smarting 
under  a  sense  of  having  been  greatly  wronged 
Fremont  ouit  the  service  on  IS  March  1848. 
Later  in  tliis  same  year  he  organized  another 
expedition  to  survey  a  railway  route  to  the 
Padfic.  After  enduring  terrible  hardships  and 
losing  11  of  his  party  he  finally  arrived  in 
Calil  Fomia.  He  had  purdiased  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  1847  and  gold  havitw  been  discovered  on- 
his  tract,  on  his  return  to  California  proceeded 
to  develo})  it.  Considerable  litigation  followed 
over  the  title  and  Fr^ont  finally  lost  the  lands 
altt^ther.  In  1850  he  was  one  of  the  first 
sontors  sent  from  California  to  Washington.  • 
In  1853  he  undertook  his  last  expedition  across 
the  continent,  made  new  discoveries  and  after 
many  hardships  reached  California.  In  1856 
he  was  the  first  candidate  of  the  new  Republican 
par^  For  the  presidency. 

His  opposition  to  slavery  cost  him  the  votes 
of  the  South  and  he  received  but  114  electoral 
votes  while  Buchanan  received  174.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Gvil  War  in  1861,  Fremont 
was  appointed  a  major-general  of  volunteers. 
He  then,  as  commander  of  the  Western  Federal 
Am^,  marched  into  Missouri  seeking  an  en- 
counter with  General  Price's  Confederate  force. 
An  unfortunate  dispute  with  a  subordinate  offi- 
cer caused  the  War  Department  to  relieve  him 
of  his  command.  A  few  months  later  he  was 
placed  in  cfaat^e  of  the  Mountain  Department 
of  Viigima,  Tennessee  and  Kentud^.  His  divv- 
sion  was  finally  consdidated  under  Pope,  who 
was  Fremont's  junior,  and  (he  latter  decHned 
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to  serve  umler  him  and  reugned  in  1864  He 
became  involved  in  the  railroad  buildinf?  boom 
of  the  late  60*8  and  early  70*5  and  met  financial 
disaster  in  the  panic  of  1873.  He  was  governor 
of  Arizona  in  1878-81.  and  in  1890  by  act  of 
Congress  was  made  a  major-general  and  placed 
on  ue  retiTed  list.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he 
died  in  New  York  of  ptomaine  poisoning.  In 
1906  the  Slate  of  New  Yotk  erected  a  monu- 
ment at  his  grave  in  Rockland  Cemetery,  Pier- 
mont^  N.  Y.  He  wrote  'Report  of  the  Explor- 
ing Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the 
Year  1842,  and  to  Oregon  and  North  California 
in  1843-44>  (Washington  1845);  'Memoirs  of 
My  Life>  (Chicago  1887);  id.,  'Souvenirs  of 
li^  Time>  (Boston  1887);  id..  Year  of 
American  Travel>  (New  York  1878)  ;  id.,  'The 
Story  of  the  Guard*  (1863).  Consult  Bigdow, 
John.  'Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Fnblic  Services 
of  John  Charles  Fr«mont>  (New  York  1856) ; 
Carvalho,  S.  N.,  'Incidents  of  Travd  and  Ad- 
venture in  the  Far  West  with  Colonel  Fremont's 
Last  Expedition>  (ib.  1857);  Curtis,  'The  Re- 
publican Party*  (ib.  1904) :  DeUenbau^,  F.  S.. 
^Fr^mont  and '49>  (New  York  1914) :  Frdnont, 
E.  B.,  'Recollections)  (ib.  1912) ;  Ricfanian,  I, 
B.,  'C^fomia  under  Spain  and  Mexico*  (ib. 
1911)  ;  Royce.  'Califoniia>  (Boston  1888) ;  Up- 
ham,  'Ufc  of  Frimont>  (Boston  18S6). 

PRBHONT.  Neb.,  a  city  and  county-seat 
of  Do(^e  County,  in  the  central  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Chicago.  Burlington 
and  Quincy  railroads,  37  miles  northwest  of 
Omaha.  The  town  was  settled  in  1857  and 
was  incorporated  in  1871;  it  has  a  telephone 
system,  gas  works  and  a  mmici^l  water  supply 
and  electric-lighting  plant  It  is  an  imj}ortant 
market  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  and 
has  pork-packing  estabtishments,  flouring  mills, 
planing  mills,  machine  shops,  etc.  The  edu- 
cationsu  institutions  include  a  normal  school 
and  a  business  college.  There  is  a  Carnegie 
library;  noteworthy  also  are  the  courthouse 
Lutheran  Orphan's  Home  and  hi^  school 
buildings.    Pop.  9.345.. 

'  FREMONT.  Ohio,  city  and  coun^-seat  of 
Sandusliv  Cx>un^,  cm  the  Sandusky  River,  bX 
Ac  head  of  navigation,  30  miles  southeast  of 
Toledo.  In  a  prpductlve  farming  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  region,  its  transit  facilities  include  the 
Lake  Erie  and  Western,  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigaii  Southern,  the  Wheding  and  Lake 
Erie  railroads,  and  the  Fremont  and  Fostoria 
and  the  Lake  Shore  electric  routes.  It  is  a 
busy  manufacturing  centre  with  extensive  water 
power  and  produces  boilers,  engines,  cutlery,' 
farming  implements,  stoves,  ranges,  electro- 
carbons,  flour,  beet  sugar,  paper,  underwear, 
furniture,  etc.  The  United  States  census  of 
manufactures  for  1914  showed  within  the  city 
limits  65  industrial  establishments  of  factory 
grade,  employing  2.402  persons,  2.065  being 
wage  earners  recdvtng  annually  a  total  of 
$1,097,000  in  wages.  The  capital  invested  aggre- 
gated $4,086,(X)0  and  the  year's  output  was 
valued  at  $4,780,000:  of  this,  $2,484,000  was 
the  value  added  by  manufacture.  The  pr'm- 
dpal  dvic  features  are  the  State  Historical 
building,  the  Birchland  public  library  (1873) 
and  parks,  chieflv  gifts  of  Sardis  Birchard. 
uncle  of  ex-President  Hayes,  the  Ha^s  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Y,  M.  C  A.  building,  tiie  armory. 


technical  sdiool,  die  Hnm  Memorial  Ubnay 
and  Museum  in  Spiegd  Grove  State  Park,  pre- 
sented to  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Histori- 
cal Society  by  Col.  Webb  C  Hayes;  the  Sol- 
diers' monument,  the  tomb  of  Major  Croghan 
in  Fort  Stepbcnion  Park  and  the  monument  on 
Cemetery  Knoll  over  the  graves  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Rutherford  B.  luyea.  The  ute  of  a 
former  Indian  vilkwe  and  of  a  trading  post 
from  1785,  Fort  Stevenson  was  built  here 
early  in  1812  and  was  the  scene  of  Maj.  George 
Crofdian's  defeat  of  the  English  and  Indian 
forces  2  Aug.  1813.  Known  as  Lower  San- 
dusky until  1849,  the  name  was  then  changed 
in  honor  of  J.  C.  Frimont;  it  recdved  a  dty 
charter  in  1867.   Pop.  12.000. 

FREMONT  PEAK,  Wyo.,  mountain  in 
the  granite  centre  of  Wind  River  Mountains 
in  the  west  central  part  of  the  State,  with  an 
devation  of  13,730  feet  above  sea-level.  It 
was  named  from  C^eral  Fremont  and  was 
supposed  to  be  the  hi^est  peak  in  die  State 
until  Gannett  Peal^  six  miles  north-northwest; 
was  found  to  be  55  feet  higher  and  the  re- 
measurement  of  Grand  Teton  gave  13747  feet 
for  that  summit  in  Teton  Range.  iThere  is 
another  Fremont  Pe^  in  San  Bemto  Coun^, 
Cal. 

FREMSTAD,  OUvo,  American  operatic 
soprano:  b.  Stoddiolm,  Sweden.  At  the  age  of 
10  die  came  with  her  parents  to  America  and 
settled  in  Minneapolis.  She  taught  muMc  in 
Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Chi^^  and  New  York 
and  went  to  Germany  in  1892  where  she  studied 
under  Lilli  Ldunann.  In  1898  She  made  her 
d^but  as  Azucena  in  'II  Trovatore*  at  the 
Cologne  Opera  House.  She  was  subsequently 
engaged  at  the  Royal  Opera  House.  Munich; 
sang  two  seasons  at  Covent  (jarden,  Londcm; 
and  in  1903  was  engaged-  for  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  of  New  York  Her  success 
was  immediate  and  overwhelming.  She  singa 
hi  all  the  prindpa)  Wagnerian  rales  and  also 
many  m  Frendi  and  Italian.  She  created  (be 
part  of  Salome  in  Strauss'  opera  botii  in  New 
York  and  Paris.  Her  best-known  r^es  are 
Isolde  in  'Tristan  and  Isolde' ;  BruniAilde  in. 
'The  Ring>;  Kundry  in  <Parsifal*;  Venus, 
Tosca,  Armide  and  Salome.  She  also  ranks  as 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  lieder  singers.  She 
has  recdved  two  decorations  from  the  Frendt 
government  in  appreciation  of  her  remaitoMe 
achievements. 

PREMYOT,  frem'y&,  J.  P.,  Baroness  de. 

See  Chantal. 

FRENCH,  Alice,  American  novelist,  better 
known  as  Octave  Thakkt:  k  Andover.  Mass., 
19  March  1850.  In  1878  she  began  writing  on 
economics  and  sociology  and  dmilar  themes 
but  in  a  short  time  chose  the  short  stor^  as  lier 
spedal  literary  vehide.  Her  residence  ra  Iowa 
and  Aricansas  gave  her  praetiedly  a  new  field 
of  experience  of  which  she  aralfed  herself  to 
the  utmost.  Her  prindpel  works  are  'The 
Bishop's  Vagabond'  (1884);  'Knitters  in  the 
Sun>  (1887);  'Otto  the  Kniirht>  (1893);  'A 
Book  of  True  Lovers*  (1898);  'The  Man 
of  the  Hour>  (1905);  'Stories  that  End  Well> 
(1911);  'A  Step  on  the  Stair>  (1913).  Her 
novel  <Exptation>  (1890)  won  lugh  praise. 
She  also  edited  'The  Beit  Letters  of  Macy 
Wortley  Montague.  > 
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FRBNCH,  Anne  Waraer.  See  Wabheb. 

FRENCH,  Daniel  Chester,  sculptor:  h. 
Exeter,  N.  H- 20  April  1850.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  Hon.  iUarj  Flan  French,  judge  and 
ex-asststant  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  who  in  1867  moved  to  Concord,  Mass., 
whence  his  scm  attended  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  Dr.  Rummer's  lec- 
tures on  anatomy  in  Boston  and  received  some 
slight  tuition  in  sculpture  from  John  Q.  A. 
Ward.  After  a  year  spent  ia  Florence,  Italy, 
with  Thomas  Ball,  he  completed  a  conmussion 
from  the  towa  of  Concord  for  the  well-lEnown 
statue  of  *The  Minute  Man  *  which  was  un- 
veiled on  the  centenary  of  uie  battle  of  Con- 
cord. 19  April  1875.  From  1B7&>78  his  studio 
was  located  in  Washington;  from  1878^  in 
Boston  and  Concord  and  after  1887  in  New 
Yoric  His  princ^al  works  besides  'The 
Minute  Man*  of  Concord  are  statues  of  General 
Caks,  Rufus  Choate,  John  Harvard  and  Thomas 
Starr  King;  *Dr.  Gallaudet  and  His  First  Deaf 
Mute  PupiP;  Statue  of  the  Republic;  and 
the  Milmore  Memorial.  Also  'Bust  of  Phillips 
Brooks, >  Trinity  Church,  Boston;  <Gen.  Wm. 
F.  Bartlett,>  Boston;  Public  Ltbranr  bronze 
doors,  Boston;  ^Francis  Parkman  Memorial,* 
Boston ;  four  Custom  House  groups,  New  York; 
statue  of  Senator  Hoar,  Worcester;  Melvin 
Memorial  and  Emerson  statue.  Concord,  Mass. ; 
/Alice  Freeman  Palmer  Memoria),*  Wellesley; 
'^Governor  OKletfaorpe,*  Savannah,  Ga.;  *Mar- 
ihall  Field  Memorial,*  Chicago,  IlL;  statue  of 
Lincoln  in  Lincoln,  Neb.-  eouestrian  statue. 
'General  Draper,'  Milford,  Mass.;  'Longfel- 
low Memorial,*  Cambridge,  Mass.;  'Spencer 
Trask  Memorial,'  Saratoga.  N.  Y.;  in  collab- 
oration with  E  C  Potter,  equestrian  statue 
of  WashingtcMi  in  Paris,  France,  and  of  Gen- 
eral Grant.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  received 
numerous  distinctions,  being  elected  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  of 
the  Accademia  di  San  Luca,  Rome,  and  honor- 
ary president  of  the  National  Sculpture  So- 
ciety. Consult  Cs(6n,  'American  Masters  of 
Sculpture*  (New  York  1903) ;  Taft,  'Histoqr 
of  American  Sculpture*  (ib.  1903). 

FRBNCH,  Henry  WUlard,  American  jour- 
nalist and  atitfaor :  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  1854.  He 
is  known  as  a  war  correspondent  and  lecturer 
and  among  his  writings  may  be  mentioned 
<Nuna,  The  Brahmin  GirP ;  'Desmonde,  M.D.* ; 
<Art  and  Artists* ;  *Our  Boj;s  in  China* ;  *Our 
Boys  in  India*;  'Our  Boys  in  Ireland.* 

FRENCH,  Sir  John  Denton  Plnkitone, 

1st  viscount.  English  soldier;  b.  Ripple,  Kent, 
England,  28  SepL  1852.  He  served  in  the  navy 
1866-70,  entered  the  army  1874  and  fought  in 
the  Sudan  campaign  of  1884-85.  In  the  Boer 
War  in  South  Africa  (1900)  he  commanded 
the  cavalry  division,  directed  the  operations 
about  Colesberg  from  10  Nov.  1899  to  31  Jan. 
1900,  and  commanded  the  cavalry  in  the  move- 
ments that  led  to  the  relief  of  Kimberly  io 
February  1900,  and  the  capture  of  Bloemfon- 
tein  and  Pretoria.  For  his  services  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  lieutenant-general.  He  was  made 
a  general  in  1907  and  fiehl-marshal  1913;  was 
inspector-^neral  of  the  forces,  1907-11,  1914; 
and  chief  of  the  general  staflf,  19U-14.  -As  he 
was  one  of  the  signatories  to  a  memorandum 


to  Geawral  Gough  ^ving  guarantees  that  -amay 
officers  would  not  be  called  upon  to  fight  the 
Ulster  Unionists — which  nemorandom  was 
repudiated  by  the  Asouith  gDvemoiCBt— he  re- 
signed in  March  1914  but  on  the  ondireak  of 
tbe  European  War  was  appointed  to  conanand 
the  Britiw  expediUonaiv  forces  in  Belgium  and 
France.  After  holding  that  post  for  a  period 
of  16  months  —  during  which  the  retreat  from 
Moos  took  place,  and  the  battles  of  tte  Mame, 
Ypres  and  Nenve  Chapdlc  Wtfe  fon^^t— he 
rengned,  was  appointed  as  commander-in-duef 
of  die  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for 
his  services  created  a  viicotmt  (December 
1915).  He  became  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
in  May  19ia 

FRENCH,  Mansfield.  American  educator: 
b.  Manchester,  Vt.,  1810:  d.  1876.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Kenyon  C^ollege,  Ohio,  and  from  184S 
to  1848  was  presidem  of  the  Female  College, 
Xenia,  Ohio.  He  was  active  in  the  foimding  of 
Wilberforce  University,  the  first  college  for  the 
colored  race,  as  he  had  been  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  Marietta  College.  An  ardent  abolitionist 
he  laid  before  Presidinit  Lincoln  his  plans  for 
the  education  of  the  negroes  as  preliminary  to 
their  emandpatton.  The  National  Freedman's 
Relief  Association  was  the  realization  of  his 
views,  as  he  had  stated  them  at  a  mass  meetii^ 
held  in  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  February 
1862.  He  became  the  agent  of  this  association 
and  did  valuable  work  for  the  liberated  negroes 
of  the  South  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C. 

FRENCH,  WilUvn  Henry,  American  sol- 
dier: b.  Baltimore,  Md,  13  Jan.  1815;  d.  there, 
20  May  I8S1.  He  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1837  and  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Seminole  and  Mexican  wars.  In  1861  he  was 
commissioned  brigadier*general  o£  volunteers. 
He  fought  in  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks,  Gaines' 
Mills,  Peach  Orchard  Malvern  ^ill,  Antietam. 
Fredericksbui|r  and  Chancellorsville,  In  1862 
he  became  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  was 
mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  in  1864 
after  having  for  a  time  commanded  the  Third 
Army  corps.  He  commanded  the  Second  Ar- 
tillery 1865-76,  first  on  tbe  Pacific  Coast  and 
then  at  Fort  McHeniy,  Md.,  and  was  retired 
with  rank  of  colonel  in  1880.  He  oinimanded 
the  forces  which  suppressed  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohb  Railroad  rwts  (1877). 

FRENCH,  Wmiam  Merchant  Richardson, 
American  art  director :  b.  Exeter,  N.  H^  1  Oct 
1843;  d.  Chicago,  III..  3  June  1914.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1864,  and  for  over  10 
years  devbted  himself  to  dvil  engineering  and 
landscajK  gardening.  In  1874,  having  become 
greatly  interested  in  art,  he  was  much  sought 
after  as  a  lecturer  on  art  subjects  and  did  some 
writing  on  art  for  various  periodicals,  and  in 
1877  began  his  connection  with  the  School  and 
Museum  of  Art  in  Chicago,  becoming  director 
in  1879  when  it  was  renamed  the  Art  Institute. 
He  helped  organize  and  build  up  this  institution 
from  small  beginnings  to  its  present  size  and 

£rDmmence,  and  was  connected  with  it  imtil 
is  death.  He  was  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Museums. 

FRBNCH  ALLIANCE,  The,  in  Amer- 
ican  history,  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
feonve,  between  France  and  die  AniericM 
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colonies,  ugned  in  1778.  Three  American  com- 
missioners, Benjamin  Frar^in,  Silas  Dcane  and 
Arthur  Lee,  sent  to  the  court  of  France  at 
Versailles,  obtained  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States,  and  effected  an 
alliance  between  the  greatest  European  _  rival 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  revolting  colonies  in 
America.  The  treaty  stipulated  that  should 
war  ensue  between  France  and  England  it 
should  be  made  a  common  cause,  that  neither 
France  nor  America  would  make  peace  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other,  nor  should  either 
lay  down  its  arms  tmtil  the  independence  of 
the  colonies  should  be  established.  Tlie  news 
of  the  alliance  provdced  great  oitfausiasm  in  the 
American  colonies.  See  UHmo  Statis  — 
American  Revoltition. 

FRENCH  ARCHITECTURE.  While"!!! 
any  extended  discussion  of  the  architecture  of 
what  is  France  to-day  it  would  be  necessary 
to  divide  the  subject  according  to  die  various 
provinces  which  were  later  united  under  the 
French  monarchy,  it  seems  wiser  in  so  brief 
an  article  as  this  must  be  to  take  a  more  com- 
prehensive survey,  referring  to  provincial  dif- 
ferences only  when  necessary  to  make  clear  the 
more  general  view.  Leaving  aside,  as  not 
strictly  architectural,  the  rude  stone  monuments 
of  prehistoric  France,  especially  numerous  in 
Brittany  (Camac^  Lochmariaker,  etc.),  we  may 
best  follow  the  customary  division  of  the  su1:h 
ject  into  the  six  periods  called  the  Gallo- 
Koman,  Carlovingian,  Romanesque,  Gotbi<^ 
Renaissance  and  Modern  periods,  eadi  marked 
by  well-defined  style  characteristics. 

I.  Gallo-Roman. —  With  the  conquest  of 
Gaul  by  Caesar  (51  B.c)  the  Romans  began 
extensive  works  of  public  utility.  These  were 
especially  numerous  in  Languedoc  and  Provence, 
where  a  large  population  of  Greek  colonists  had 
long  maintained  a  high  dvilization.  Here  the 
Romans  built  roads  and  bridges  (e.g.,  the  Pont 
du  Gard  near  Nimes  and  the  bndee  of  Saint 
Chamas  across  the  Touloubre),  theatres  and 
amphitheatres,  ciiy  gates,  bathst  temples  and 
triumphal  arches,  all  of  cut  stone  uid  admirably 
executed.  Nimes  is  espedally  rich  in  Roman 
monuments,  including  two  gates,  an  amphi- 
theatre, baths  and  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
best-preserved  of  all  Roman  temples,  the  so- 
called  Malson  Carrie  (4  A.D.j.  Aries,  with  its 
amphitheatre;  Orange,  with  its  superb  theatre; 
Cavaillon  and  Carpentras,  with  their  triumphal 
arches:  testify  to  the  splendor  of  this  Greco- 
Gallo-Roman  civilization.  Further  nordi  are 
other  interesting  Roman  monuments :  at  Autun 
two  well-preserved  city  gates,  at  Lillebonne, 
Bne  remains  of  a  theatre;  at  Rheims,  a  splendid 
arch  of  triumph ;  at  Paris,  remains  of  the  palace 
and  baths  of  Julian  (4th  century)  and  of  an 
amphitheatre  (the  arines  de  Lvtice).  Tombs 
and  memorial'  columns  at  Saint  R^y,  Cussy, 
Vienne,  etc. ;  mosaic  floors  and  foundations  of 
villas,  &.ty  walls,  forts,  gates,  aqueducts  and 
bridges,  are  widely  scattered  through  France. 

II.  Carlovingian.— From  the  chaos  of  the 
Merovingian  era  which  intervened  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Carlovingian  dominations,  al- 
most nothing  remains  of  architectural  work. 
Possibly  the  crypt  of  Jouarre  and  the  much- 
restored  baptistery  of  Saint  Jean  near  Poitiers 
belong  to  this  period.  It  was  Charlemagne 
who  began  the  restoration  of  civilization  and 


art  in  France  during  the  earfy  part  of  the  9th 
century.  Little,  however,  survives  of  this 
period  in  France :  the  oldest  parts  of  the  church 
of  Saint  Generoux  in  Poitou  is  of  this  time, 
but  Charlemagne's  greatest  woilcs  were  in  tlw 
Rhine  Valley.  The  octagonal  church  at  Aix- 
la-(^pelle  is  his  most  miportant  montmient; 
built  by  Byzantine  artificers  in  imitation  of  San 
Vitale  at  Ravenna,  it  has  been  much  altered  and 
lestored  in  later  centuries.  Whatever  else  has 
survived  is  in  fragments  incorporated  into  later 
structures,  as  in  the  crypt  of  Saint  Denis,  the 
church  of  Saint  Martin  at  Angers,  in  two 
churches  at  Vienne  and  the  lower  «irt  of  the 
tower  of  Saint  Gennain-des-Pr£s,  Paris.  The 
Norman  invasions  destroyed  much  of  what  was 
standing  before  1000  a.d. 

III.  Romuieaqae. —  With  the  establishment 
of  the  Normans  in  possession  of  western 
France  (911  a.d.),  and  the  accesssoo  of  the 
Capetian  dynasty  to  the  French  throne  (967), 
there  began  a  new  era  for  France.  Out  of 
the  social  and  political  chaos  were  emet^ng  the 
feudal  system,  an  established  monarchy,  and 
the  monastic  ordera  (i^.v.).  It  was  these  or- 
ders that  revived  ardutecture^  for  during  the 
10th  and  lltfa  centuries  they  were  the  chief 
refuge  of  the  arts  and  the  chief  builders  of 
churches,  about  which  they  grouped  also  many 
other  buildings  —  cloisters,  dormitoriei.  refec- 
tories, hospitals,  etc,  in  and  upon  which  they 
developed  the  arts  of  carving,  sculpture  and 
painting.  Lacking  marble  and  antique  columns, 
but  retaining  the  traditional  elements  of  the 
basilkan  church-plan,  thejr  were  forced  to  build 
at  first  rudely,  later  with  greater  elq;ance, 
out  of  coarse  stone  vaulted  churches  with  mas- 
sive piers,  heavy  round  arches,  small  windows 
and  diick  walls,  in  whic^  deccvation  was  re- 
duced at  first  to  its  lowest  terms.  This  general 
style,  otlled  the  Romanesque,  varied  ^atly  in 
detail  in  different  provinces.  Thus  in  south- 
ern France  the  Roman  remains  strongly  in- 
fluenced the  detail  and  execution  of  churches 
usually  of  moderate  size  but  &!e  wof^onan^ip 
(Aries,  Aix,  Cavaillon,  Thor,  Vaison,  etc.): 
in  parts  of  south  central  France  domi<al 
churches  were  built,  showing  Byzantine  inflv- 
ence  as  at  Perigueux,  Fontevrault.  Solignac, 
Cahors;  in  Normandy,  where  development  was 
early  _  and  rapid,  at  first  timber  roofs,  later 
scientific  cross-vaulting  appeared,  and  central 
towers  or  lanterns  at  the  crossings  (Vignoiy, 
Caen,  Mont-Saint  Michel) ;  while  in  Burgiuidy 
and  under  Ouniac  influence  another  develop- 
ment of  vaulted  architecture  took  place  as  at 
V^zelay;  and  in  the  Royal  Domain  and  in 
Auvergne  other  variations  of  the  general  type. 
Lack  of  space  forbids  specifying  these  provin- 
cial variations;  what  is  common  in  varying 
degree  to  all  these  "schools*  is  their  solid,  mas- 
sive construction,  controlled  by  a  clear  scientific 
logic,  the  absence  of  applied  ornament,  the  rich- 
ness of  the  deep  portals  with  their  shafted 
jambs  and  carving,  the  increasing  use  of  sym- 
bolic sculpture  and  grotesques,  the  use  of 
stepped  arches,  and  in  the  later  lUh  and  the 
12tii  centuries,  the  great  size  of  churches  like 
Saint  Sernin  at  Toulouse,  Vizelay,  the  churches 
at  Caen,  etc.,  and  their  increasing  loftiness,  with 
ribbed  cross-vaults  and  elementary  buttresses. 

IV.  Gothic— With  the  consolidation  of  the 
royal  authority  under  Philip  Augustus  in  the 
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late  I2di  and  Louis  IX  (Saint  Louis)  in  the 
13th  century,  and  with  the  growth  of  the  power 
of  the  bishops  as  opposed  to  the  pretoisbns  of 
the  abbots,  there  be^  an  activity  in  the  build- 
ing of  cathedrals,  —  that  is,  of  bishops'  churches, 
—  whidi  endowMl  France  with  its  most  splendia 
monuments  in  that  marvelous  style  called  the 
Gothic.  (See  Gothic  Architecture).  In  this 
style,  which  was  a  logical  outerawth  from  the 
preceding  Romanesque,  a  rigid  structural  lone 
Mended  with  a  vivid  artistic  imagination,  dom- 
ing the  structural  elements  of  clustered  piers, 
molded  arches,  ribbed  vatdts,  flying  buttresses, 
lunnades  and  traceried  windows,  in  forms 
of  great  decorative  beauty,  enhanced  by  figure- 
sculpture,  carved  foliage,  stained  glass  and 
a  limited  amount  of  painting,  a^d  dignified  by 
imposing  dimensions  and  espeaally  by  great 
loftiness.  The  vault  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
Inches  a  heii^t  of  108  feet;  that  of  Amiens, 
136  feet;  that  of  Beauvats,  142  feet.  Towers 
with  or  withottt  spires,— in  some  cases  it  was 
planned  to  have  seven  —  added  to  the  majesty 
of  the  noble  exteriors.  The  earliest  completely 
Gothic  cathedral  was  Notre  Dame  at  Pans 
(1163-1235);  but  the  abbey  of  Saint  Denis  as 
first  erected  (b<«un  U40),  and  the  cathedrals 
of  Senlis,  Noyon,  Auxerre  and  Laon  show  early 
and  incomplete  realiiations  of  the  s^le  whose 
elimination  is  seen  in  die  cathedrals  of 
Chartres,  Rheims  and  of  Amiens,  next  to  which 
may  be  named,  among  others,  those  of  Bourges, 
Rouen  and  Tours.  These  were  all  practically 
competed  in  the  13th  century  and  are  all  in 
the  northern  half  of  France.  During  the  14th 
century  building  was  mostly  confined  to  parish 
churches,  chapels  and  partial  rebuildings  of 
earlier  diurclKSf  the  cathedral  of  Albi  being 
the  only  large  cathedral  of  this  century.  The 
style  became  more  ornate,  less  majestic,  passing 
in  the  15th  century  into  the  highly  ornate  phase 
called  the  •Flamboyant*  from  its  flame-lilft 
traceries,  as  in  the  exquisite  churches  of  Saint 
Malou  at  Rouen  and  of  Saint  Pierre  at  Lou- 
viers  and  the  facade  of  Rouen  C^aSfaedral.  Dur- 
ing this  century  civil  and  domestic  architectuic 
develtved  rapidly  (Palais  de  Justice,  Rouen; 
houses  of  Jacques  Caur  at  Bourges,  of  Quior 
at  Paris)  ;  and  finally  expired  in  a  oorniscation 
of  brilliant,  overwrou^t  beauty  in  minor 
works,  as  the  Renaissance  came  in. 

V.  RcnaiBsance.— The  Renaissance  (q.v.) 
movement  had  been  potent  in  Italian  art  for  a 
hundred  years  before  it  strongly  affected  French 
architecture.  Minor  works  by  Italian  artists 
during  the  closing  decades  of  the  15th  century 
had  been  executed  in  France,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  military  expeditions  of  three  succes> 
sive  kings  into  Italy — Charles  VIII,  in  1489. 
Louis  XII  in  1499,  Francis  I  between  1515  and 
1527  — that  the  new  s^le  b^:an  to  make  its 
way  in  France.  Italy  was  at  that  time  far  in 
advance  of  France  in  the  refinements  of  civil- 
ized life  and  art  and  Italian  arists  were  im- 
ported as  well  as  Itadian  works  of  art  by  all 
diese  three .  monardis  to  donesticatc  the  for- 
eign style  on  French  soil.  Here  began  a  lone 
contest  between  the  national  French  taste  and 
the  Italian,  and  fo.  400  years  it  has  con- 
tinued with  oscillations  between  the  Latin 
and  the  Gallic  tendencies  in  design.  Surviving 
fragments  of  the  chateau  de  Gaillon  (1499, 
demoluhed  in  1793)  and  the  east  wing  of  the 


chateau  of  Blois  built  by  Louis  XII  show  a 
mixture  of  Gothic  with  Italian  details;  and 
while  in  the  tremendous  building  activi^  of 
Francis  I  and  his  court  in  palaces,  rural 
castles  along  the  Loire  Valley  and  diurches  a 
large  number  of  Italian  artists  collaborated 
with  French  master-masons,  composition  and 
construction  long  followed  (^thic  traditions, 
though  the  decorative  detail  approximatea 
Italian  models.  Thus  the  churdi  of  Saint 
Eustache  (1532)  at  Paris  is  purely  Gothic  ia 
ooncuition  but  with  not  a  Gothic  detail ;  shafts, 
capitals,  entablatures,  arches  all  foUowing 
Italian  precedent.  Even  Fontainebleau,  of 
which  part  (Cour  Ovale)  was  built  under 
Italian  direction  (Serlio,  Primaticcio),  and  in 
more  striking  degree  the  chateaux  of  (^hambor<l 
Azay-le-Rideau  and  C^enonceaux,  retain  the 
hi^  roofs,  dormers,  pinnacles  and  chimneys  of 
die  Frendi  feudal  cnateau,  while  the  superb 
open  staircase-tower  of  the  north  wing  of  Blois 
is  a  purely  Gothic  structure  with  exquisite 
Renaissance  arabesques.  The  Renaissance 
forms  are  a  superficial  dress,  and  while  under 
the  Bourbon  Henrys  (II,  III  and  IV)  the  Ital- 
ian influence  increased  and  architectural  forms 
followed  classic  precedent  more  closely 
(chateaux  of  Ancy-le-Franc,  Anet,  Pailly,  the 
Tuileries),  and  Cvothic  forms  disappears,  the 
French  were  slow  to  abandon  their  preference 
for  the  older  French  ways.  The  earliest  part 
of  the  Louvre  (1546-59)  by  Lescot,  did,  more 
than  any  other  monument  to  fix  the  type  of 
French  Renaissance  architecture  for  a  long 
period. 

Under  Louis  XIII  and  especially  XIV,  the 
Latin  or  classic  ideals  increasingly  prevailed 
(1610-1710)  and  externally  die  great  domed 
churches  (Sorbonne,  Val-de-Graccik  Invalides) 
and  palaces  and  chateaux  like  the  completed 
Louvre  with  its  magnificent  east  colonnade,  the 
enlarged  Tuileries  and  above  all  the  colossal 
palace  of  Versailles,  displayed  a  style  of  great 
stateliness  and  classical  dignity,  being  admirably 
composed,  but  often  fngid  in  their  formal 
regularity.  The  picturesquely  irregular  mass- 
ing of  the  times  of  the  Henrys  and  of  the 
earlier  part  of  Louis  XIII's  reign  disappeared 
entirely.  Internally  palaces  were  decorated  in 
a  s^Ie  which,  thoudi  increasingly  capricious, 
was  absolutely  French  and  often  displayed  great 
refinement  and  originality.  (See  Interiw 
Decoration).  But  this  freedom  degenerated 
into  extravagance  and  a  reaction  set  in  during 
the  second  half  of  the  18th  centuiy,  culminating 
under  Louis  XVI  (1784-89)^  toward  greater 
simplicity  and  purity  wimin  and  without 
The  most  notable  monuments  of  this  reaction 
are  the  colonnaded  facades  on  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  the  ^  imposing  facade  of  the  church 
of  Saint  Sulpice  and  the  coldly  classical  but 
impressive  Pantheon,  with  its  fine  dome  and 
very  Roman  exterior.  To  this  period  also 
belong  the  Grand  Theatre  at  Bordeaux,  tiie 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (Paris)  and  the 
Petit  Trianon  at  Versailles.  Under  Napoleon 
this  formal  classicism  developed  into  the  Em- 

S're  style  and  produced  such  monuments  as  the 
adeletne,  the  Corps  Legislatif  ((Chamber  of 
Deputies)  and  the  Arch  of  the  (Carrousel,  all 
in  imitation  of  Roman  types,  and  the  superb 
Arc  de  I'Etoite,  surpassmg  in  grandeur  all 
Roman  arches  of  triumph  but  copying  none. 
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VI.  IKodsriLr- The  19th  oentaiy  began 
mid  both  political  and  indmtrial  revohitions 
and  architcctnre  sank  to  a  low  estate  in  Europe 
for  a  long  period.  In  France,  however,  it 
maintained  still  some  artistic  life,  thanks  in 
part  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  in  part  to 
the  vitality  of  the  French  taste.  From  1830 
to  1850  it  was  marked  a  uncere  effort  after 
Grecik  refinement  without  conring  of  Greek' 
moiiels;  the  librarjr  of  Saint  Genivi^ve,  the 
Column  of  the  Bastille  auid  new  wings  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice  and  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
exhibit  this  tendency,  called  by  some  the  N6o- 
Grec  It  was  less  a  distinct  style  than  a  tend- 
en^  which  affected  architecture  beneficially 
long  after  its  particular  forms  had  been  given 
m.  When,  under  Louis  Napoleon  (the  Second 
EjniHre)  tne  compIetiMi  of  the  union  of  the 
LoDvre  and  Tuileries  and  the  building  of  a 
new  opera  house  were  undertaken,  French 
architecture  raindly  advanced  to  a  high  degree 
of  artistic  excellence,  drawing  inspiration 
largely  from  the  Louvre  and  the  style  of  Henry 
II.  Especially  notable  was  the  revival  of 
French  decorative  sculpture  applied  to  build- 
ings, while  the  great  international  exhibitions 
of  1867,  1878,  1889  and  1900  and  the  building 
of  new  railway  terminals  greatly  stimulated 
the  development  of  the  artistic  nse  of  iron  and 
steel  construction  for  roofing  over  very  wide 
spans  and  introduced  wholly  novel  types  of 
architectural  design.  The  eccentricities  and  the 
forced  affectation  of  originally  of  the  so- 
called  *Art  Nouveau'  or  secessionist  move- 
ment, though  it  originated  in  France,  never 
led  to  the  extravagant  monstrosities  to  which  it 
gave  birth  in  Gennany,  Austria  and  Belgium. 

Ever  «nce  the  time  of  Louis  XX  v  the 
French  have  led  the  world  in  the  creation  and 
adornment  of  squares  and  monumental  centres 
in  cities,  as  in  the  Places  Vendome  and  de  la 
Concorde  in  Paris,  the  Grande  Place  of  Bor- 
deaux, the  Place  Stanislas  at  Nancy,  the  Long- 
diamps  at  Marseilles,  etc.  In  no  other  country 
in  recent  times  have  the  arts  of  decorative 
sculpture  and  painting  as  auxiliary  to  archi- 
tecture been  carried  to  so  high  a  aevelopment 
or  practised  with  such  success  as  in  France. 
While  tradiUpn  and  the  unifying  influence  of 
the  national  Ecote  des  BeauX'Arts  have  to  some 
extent  hampered  the  free  development  of  new 
ideas  in  architecture,  on  the  other  hand  they 
have  preserved  it  from  anarchy  and  extrava- 
gance, while  the  sound  good  taste  and  artistic 
sense  of  the  French  people  have  been  manifest 
through  all  periods  of  its  histofy. 

Bibliography.^  The  literature  of  French 
architecture,  in  Fttnch,  is  enormous ;  only 
a  few  titles  can  be  given :  Berty,  A.,  'La 
Renaissance  monumentale  en  France*  (Paris 
1864) ;  Blondel,  'Architecture  fran?aise> 
(Paris  1756);  Chateau,  L.,  *Histoire  et  carac- 
teris  de  I'architecture  en  France'  (Paris  1864)  ; 
Du  Cerceau,  J.  A.,  *Les  plus  excellents  basti- 
ments  de  la  France*  (Paris  1868) ;  Lechevallier- 
Chevignard,  E.,  *Les  styles  frangais*  (Paris 
1892) ;  Patusire.  L.,  'La  Renaissance  en  France* 
(Paris  1885) ;  Rivoil,  H..  'Architecture  romane 
du  midi  de  la  France*  (Paris  1867)  ;  Ronyer 
and  Darcel,  'L'Art  architectural  en  France* 
(Paris  1869) ;  Sauvageot,  C,  '(Hioix  de  palais, 
chateaux  hdtels  et  maisons  de  France*  (Paris 
1867) ;  Viollet-le-Duc,  £..  'Dictionnaire  raisonni 


de  I'architecture  francaise*  (Paris  1876).  In 
Ene^ish:  Adams.  H.,  'Mont  Saint  Michel  and 
Chartres*  (Washington  1914);  Blomfield,  R., 
'History  of  French  Architecture  1494  to 
1661*  (London  1911);  Cram,  R.  A.,  'The 
Substance  of  (^thic>  (Boston  1917) ;  Moore. 
C  H.,  '(5othic  Architecture*  (New  York 
1899) ;  Mathews  C  T..  'The  Renaissance 
under  the  Valois  Kings*  (New  York  n.  d.) ; 
Ward,  W.  'Frend  Rauiisanoe  Architec- 
ture* (London  1911). 
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FRENCH  BROAD  RIVER,  a  river  of 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  rising  in  Tran- 
sylvania County,  of  the  former  State,  near  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  flowing  northwest  into 
Tennessee,  and  discharging  into  Holston  River 
four  miles  above  KnoxviUe.  It  is  about  250 
miles  long.  From  Asheville  to  the  Tennessee 
line  it  is  remarkable  for  its  beatitiful  scenery, 
flowing  through  deep  mountain  gorges,  or  ovep- 
hun^  by  high  cliffs.  In  Buncombe  County, 
N.  C,  are  precipices  known  as  the  Chimneys  and 
the  Painted  Rocks.  The  latter,  which  are  be- 
tween 200  and  300  feet  high,  derive  their  name 
from  some  Indian  pictures  still  to  be  seen  on 
tiiem.  Consult  Kitke,  E.,  'On  the  French 
Broad*  (in  Lippincolfs  Magasine,  VoL  XXXIV, 
pp;  425  and  529,  Philadelphia  1^). 

FRENCH  CHALK,  a  variety  of  steatite 
or  talc  (q.v.)  occurring  in  fine-granular  or  scaly 
masses  of  milky-white  color  and  pearly  lustre. 
It  is  extensively  used  by  tailors  as  a  crayon  for 
marking  cloth,  also  as  an  absorbent  in  removing 
grease  spots  and,  in  powdered  form,  inside  of 
new  gloves  and  shoes  to  produce  a  smootii 
surface  and  make  it  easier  to  slip  them  on. 

FKENCH  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  OF 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  See  Econouics. 

FRENCH  BAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

See  East  India  Coupanics. 

FRENCH    EQUATORIAL  AFRICA. 

French  Kongo — which  in  1908  became  the  Gen- 
eral (Government  of  French  Equatorial  Africa—- 
is  a  colony  of  a  special  nature.  Its  boundaries 
were  fixed  diplomatically  before  the  country 
was  penetrated,  as  the  result  of  some  brilliant 
exploring  expeditions.  The  conquest  was  tmder- 
taken  progressively  and  pacifically  without 
France  being  called  upon  to  support  those  heavy 
burdens  and  bloodshed  which  the  establishment 
of  other  colonies  have  sometimes  entailed. 

We  are  indebted  to  those  intrepid  explorers 
who  started  out  to  unravel  the  equatori^ 
mystery  and  _who^  pud  the  price  of  their  ad- 
ventunous  smrit  in  loss  of  health  and  life  tn 
order  to  ada  a  new  page  to  the  colonial  history 
of  France.  In  turn.  Commanders  Bouet- 
Wuillaumez  and  Paul  du  C^alllu,  Ensigns 
Bravouzec  and  (Senoyer,  Aymes,  Marche  and 
Compile,  established  from  1840  to  1872  tiie 
general  lines  of  definite  bases  in  the  hinterland 
of  Gaboon.  Shortly  afterward,  Savorgnan  de 
Brazza,  by  patience  coupled  with  sldll,  trans- 
formed in  the  course  of  three  successive  mis- 
sions from  1875  to  1855,  the  small  possession  of 
Gaboon  into  a  very  large  colony,  joining  up  in 
a  pacific  manner  that  Kongolese  depression 
which  constitutes  the  enormous  basin  of  the 
Kongo  to  otir  Gaboonese  possession.  Fosses- 
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sion  had  only  just  been  taken  when  the  diplo- 
matic status  of  the  Kong^)  wras  settled  by  an 
international  conference,  the  outcome  of  which 
was  the  General  Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference 
of  26  F^.  1885,  and  a  series  of  agreements 
fadng  the  frontier  boundazies  for  Germai^, 
established  in  the  Cameroons,  for  Spain,  mis- 
tress of  the  Rio  Motmi  region,  for  Portugal, 
installed  in  the  enclosed  territoiy  of  Cabinda, 
and  for  the  Koneo  Free  Stat^  which  afterward 
became  Belgian  Kongo.  However,  a  new  field  of 
activity  was  opened  up  for  explorers  consisting 
in  the  gigantic  scheme  of  presenting  France  with 
an  empire  which  would  be  linked  up  by  way  of 
the  Tchad,  tiie  banks  of  the  Oubangtri  River,  to 
die  Algerian  oases,  and  by  way  of  the  nmicr 
Nile  region  and  the  ports  of  Gaboon  to  the  Red 
Sea  stations.  In  1890  Crampel  toarched  on 
Tdiad.  but  the  sly  hostility  of  the  Sultan 
Rabah  prevented  him  from  reaching  it.  .  t>^- 
bowsld,  Maistre  and  Qozel  followed  in  ms 
wake,  and  their  repeated  efforts  gradually  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  France's  activity  in  Kongo- 
land.  Shordy  afterWard  as  the  resalt  of  a 
clever  junction-movement  carried  out  by  the 
Foureau-Lamy  mission  coming  from  A%eria, 
Joalland-Meynier  from  Sen^l  and  Gentil  as- 
cending the  Kongo,  France  became  definitely  in- 
stalled in  Tchad  in  1900  and  Baguirmi,  Kanem, 
Chari  and  Ouadai  were  not  long  before  suc- 
cumbing to  its  influence.  These  results  were 
further  completed  by  the  Marchand  mission, 
which  crossed  French  Kongo  from  one  to  the 
other,  making  the  junction. between  the  basin 
of  the  Kon^  ana  the  Bahr-el-(^iazal,  and 
which,  following  on  the  Fashoda  incident,  found 
its  epilogue  in  the  Declaration  of  21  March 
1899.  The  pacific  conquest  of  the  country  was 
hereafter  assured.  At  Tchad,  however,  where 
Prance  encountered  the  hostility  of  the  well- 
organized  Senoussans  and  Onadians  and  fotmd 
herself  in  the  presence  of  troops  used  to  firiiting 
in  open  country,  trained  by  chiefs  like  the  Stdtan 
Rabah  for  long  periods  of  warfare,  the  occupa- 
tion could  not  be  carried  out  under  the  satne 
conditions  and  took  the  form  of  a  veritable  cam- 
paign^ of  which  the  battles  of  Abechi,  Bir- 
Taouil  and  Doroti  and  the  tmtitary  operations 
of  Massalit  and  Borkou  were  the  most  glorious 
episodes.  In  1911  French  Equatorial  Africa 
allowed  France  to  emerge  from  the  situation 
wherein  she  found  herself  after  the  Agadir  in- 
ddetat  and  it  was  she  who,  by  a  mutilation  ac- 
ceptecl  with  dignity,  finally  supported  the  ^st 
of  the  operations  of  4  Nov.  1911  of  which 
France  was  to  reap  honor  and  profit  in  Morocco. 
Bnl  although  having  to  accept  Uie  inevitable  in 
the  scheme  of  world  politics,  Equatorial  Africa 
was  soon  after  to  have  her  share  of  glory,  and 
in  the  World  War,  thanks  to  the  valor  displayed 
by  the  Franco-Britannic  troops  under  Generals 
Aymerich  and  Dobell,  she  has  not  only  recov- 
ered the  territories  taken  from  her  but  she  now 
exercises  her  administrative  action  in  the  old 
Cameroon  territory. 

French  Equatorial  Africa  is  an  immense  re- 
mon  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kongo  to  Tripolitana  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Ej[ypt.  covering  an  area  of  2,200,000  square 
kilometers  (849,420  square  miles)  or  almost 
four  times  that  of  France.  Situated  between 
lat.  19*  N.  and  lat.  5*  S.,  its  climate 
is  very  variedL  alternating  with  the  dty  atid 
healthy  climate  of  the  Sanarean  countries  to 
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Aat  encountered  in  the  wooded  forests  of  the 
equatorial  zone.  The  inhabitants,  numbetirig 
some  6,137,000,  are  no  less  diversified,  from 
the  nomads  of  the  north  to  the  savages  living 
in  the  forests.  Some  have  a  pretense  to  civil- 
ization —  at  least  Islamic  —  others  are  still  bar- 
barous and  In  the  first  stage  o!  human  evolu- 
tion; the  former  are  priests  of  tribes  and  tur- 
bulent, the  latter  still  ferocious  but  more  docile 
and  more  apt"  for  agricultural  work.  This  col- 
ony, so  rich  naturally  as  regards  its  soil,  so 
well  favored  by  the  variety  of  its  climate  and 
its  popubtions,  possesses  moreover  the  most 
magnificent  navigable  system  imaginable,  with 
the  immense  Koiko  and  its  great  tributaries, 
the  smallest  of  wntch  are  large  in  comparison 
with  our  rivers' ?n  France,  with  die  vast  Tchad 
which  receives  the  waters  from  the  Chari  and 
Logone,-  with  the  Ogoou4  increased  by  the 
Ivindo.  the  N'Gqurue  and  the  Feman  Vaz. 
Such  a  situation  is  unique  in  Africa  and  for 
Equatorial  Africa  it  is  indeed  fortunate  as  not 
only  does  this  system  water  and  fertilize  die 

greater  part  of  its  territory  but  it  constitutes 
ie  most  remarkable  means  of  penetration,  of 
communication  and  transport  between  the  dif- 
ferent regions. 

From  a  physical  point  of  view,  the  division 
of  French  Equatorial  Africa  into  natural  regions 
gives  four  large  distinct  zones: 'the  mountain- 
ous zone  of  the  coast  basins ;  the  large  equato- 
rial dei>ressions  of  the  African  plateau;  trans- 
equatorial  Kongo  of  the  upper  cotmtry;  and.  the 
basin  of  the  Tchad 

The  coastal  basins  each  comprise*  four  banks 
rising  one  above  the  other;  beyond  the  nutri- 
tinie  bank,  the  banks  of  the  virgin  forests  at 
the  top  of  the  first  falls,  limited  at  the  east  by 
the  JTCotmie,  the  Nyanga  and  the  mid-Niari, 
then  the  banks  of  die  grassy  plateaux  having  an 
altitude  of  400  to  700  metres  (1,311  to  2,295 
feet)  and  the  bank  of  sandy  prairies  of  the 
upper  plateaux  of  a  height  varying  from  700  to 
800  metres  (2,295  to  2fi2Z  feet)  and  extending 
as  far  as  the  watershed  of  the  Kongo  Basin. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  OgoouJ  (1,200 
km:,  745  miles),  the  Kouilou,  called  the  Nian 
in  its  upper  course ;  a  part  of  the  Kongo  (about 
600  km.j  373  miles,  of  its  length  of  4,000  km., 
2,485  miles).  The  Kongo  possesses  in  Frehch 
territory  a  certain  number  of  tributaries  among 
which  .are  the  Alima,  the  LIkouala,  the  Sangha 
ritsetf  swelled  by  the  N'C^oko),  me  Oubangut 
forming  the  boundary  between  French  Kongo 
and  Belgian  Kongo  and  Itself  swelled  by  me 
Ibenga,  the  Lobayem,  the  Kouango,  the  Kotto^ 
etc.  The  CThari  River  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea ; 
it  finishes  in'  the  lake  Tchad  after  ha-ving  re- 
ceived On  its  right  bank  the  waters  from  Bahr 
Satamat,  and  on  its  left  those  of  Bahr-Sara 
and  Logooe,  of  which  the  confluence  Is  at 
fi'ort-Lamy.  Ff-om  an  adnunistrative  point  of 
view,  the  decree  of  15  Feb.  1910  provided  for 
the  definite  creation  of  the  general  government 
of  French  Equatorial  Africa,  as  stipulated  by  the 
decree  of  26  June  1908.  The  general  govern- 
ment is  constituted  to  govern  the  foTiowing 
groups  of' colonies:  the  (jaboon  colony,  capital 
Libreville;  the. Middle  Kongo,  capital  Brazza- 
ville; the  Oubangul-Chari-Trfiad  colony,  capital 
Bangui,  including  th^  miHtaty  territory  of 
Tchad 

At  the  head  of  the  colony  is  a  governor-gen- 
eral invested  with  malidatofy  powers  fnmi  the 
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French  Repul)Uc  and  residing  at  Brazzaville. 
THe  colonies  composing  the  group  have  admin- 
tstrative  and  financial  autonomy;. they  are  ad- 
ministered, under  the  superior  authont^  of  the 
governor-general,  by  governors  of  colonies  hav- 
ing the  title  of  lieutenant-governors.  The  mili- 
tary territory  of  Tchad  was' administered  by  a 
commander  of  the  territory  of  Tchad,  acting 
under  the  direct  orders  of  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Oubangui-Oiari-Tchad.  The  decree 
of  14  May  1915  specified  that  the  military  ter- 
ritory of  Tchad  diould  hereafter,  under  the 
name  of  'Tchad  Territory,'*  be  administered 
either  by  a  civil  official  or  by  the  officer  com- 
manding the  troops  stationed  there,  such  func- 
tionary to  take  the  title  of  administrator  or 
commander  of  the  Tchad  territory.  Decree 
of  12  April  1916  specified  that  the  chief  of  the 
Tdiad  territory  would  hereafter  be  under  the 
orders  of  the  governor-general  of  French  West 
Africa.  A  decree  of  7  Ajpril  1916 — modified 
by  decree  of  5  Sept.  1916 — fixed  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Cameroon  territories  would  be 
administered.  The  governor-general  of  French 
Equatorial  Africa  amninisters,  as  commissioner 
of  the  French  Republic,  the  Cameroon  territories 
which  previously  formed  part  of  Equatorial 
Africa  and  which  had  been  relinquished  1^ 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  4  Nov.  1911.  Uoreover, 
a  governor  of  .colonies  is  appointed  as  ccmunis- 
sioner  of  die  Republic  in  &e  old  Cameroon  ter- 
ritories. 

From  an  economical  point  of  view,  French 
Equatorial  Africa  has,  during  the  last  10  years, 
imdergone  an  important  evolution  and  its  pros- 
pects are  excellent. 

The  trade  returns  for  the  colony  in  1892 
were  francs  5,500.000  ($1.100,000) ;  it  rose  to  a 
yearly  average  of  about  francs  11,450,000  ($2,- 
290,000)  for  the  following  period  of  10  years, 
and  amounting  in  \90S,  wtien  the  general  gov- 
ernment was  formed,  to  francs  27,000^)00  ($5,* 
400,000)  and  reaching  in  1913  francs  57346,805 
($11,569,361).  The  trade  for  the  year  1913  — 
taxen  as  an  average  year  —  is  divided  up  as  fol- 
lows: Francs  21,181,768  ($4^.353)  for  im- 
portations and  francs  36,865,038  ($7,373,007) 
for  exportattons.  Foreign  trade  played  a  con- 
siderable part  in  exportations,  in  fact  almost 
'half.  Tlie  French  markets  received  in  1913 
franca  14389,717  ($2^,943)  of  products  from 
French  West  Africa,  while  the  export  figure  for 
other  countries  was  francs  5.72^194  ($1,145,- 
638)  for  Belgium ;  francs  3,967,377  ($793,475) 
for  England:  francs  3360,549  ($772,109)  for 
Germany  and  francs  1,242.031  ($248,406)  tor 
Holland.  These  figures  explain  why  the  eco- 
nomical life  of  Equatorial  Africa  has  slackened 
since  Uie  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Trade  fell  In 
1914  to  28.000,000  and  to  22,000,000  in  1915, 
while  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  1916,  the 
figure  being  francs  30,533,038  ($6,106,607).  The 
products  exported  consist  of  minerals,  animal 
and  vegetable  products,  both  of  a  superior  qual- 
ity, Tlie  mineral  products  of  the  colonv  wnich 
are  found  particularly  in  the  Niari  ana  Djoui 
basins  are  principalljr  cojqMr  (of  an  exception- 
ally high  grade),  :nnc  and  lead.  For  many 
years  the  natives  have  carried  on  the  extraction 
of  these  products,  and  recently  Europeans  have 
systematically  exploited  same,  the  exportations 
amounting  to  8  tons  in  1910,  1,271  tons  in  1913 
and  1,451  tons  in  1914. 

French  Equatorial  Africa  is  rich  in  big 


game.  Elephants  are  especially  sought  after  on 
account  of  the  value  ot  their  iwry.   Hie  ex- 

Sortation  of  the  latter  has  remained  stationary 
uring  recent  years,  varying  between  130  and 
150  tons,  and  ei^t-tenths  of  die  ivory  ex- 
ported was  sold  before  the  war.  on  the  Ant- 
werp market.  The  exportation  of  whale  oil 
represents  a  new  and  interesting  factor, 
amounting  to  10,603  tons  in  1913,  which,  how- 
ever, fell  to  6,771  tons  in  1914.  Of  all  the 
French  colonies,  French  Equatorial  Africa  is  the 
richest  from  a  forest  point  of  view,  possessing 
as  it  does  a  considerable  choice  of  woods  suit- 
able for  various  uses.  Mahogany  is  found  in 
different  grades,  such  as  okoume  which  forms 
an  excellent  counter-veneer  wood  much  used  in 
Germany  for  the  manufacture  of  cigar  boxes; 
semi-hard  wood  such  as  kambala,  walnut  from 
(jaboon,  billing  hard  woods  like  crail,  moat» 
and  mowingut,  soft  wood  like  fromager, 
gombo-gombo  and  tulip  tree  wood.  The  area 
of  these  compact  forests  is  some  14(^000  square 
kilometers  (54,054  square  miles).  It  showd  be 
noted,  moreover,  that  three-quarters  of  the 
present  forest  production  of  (Gaboon  was  con- 
sumed in  Germany  and  Holland.  During  the 
year  1916  it  was  proposed  to  use  wood  from 
Gaboon  for  the  needs  of  the  army  and  for 
reconstruction  work  in  the  devastated  regions 
of  North  and  East  France.  Wood  exports  which 
scarcely  amounted  in  1898  to  2^86  tons  reached 
10  years  later  nearly  70.000  tons  and  in  1913 
amounted  to  150,688  tons,  representing  a  value 
of  francs  8,319,23§  ($1,663,847).  This  result, 
obtained  in  so  short  a  time_p  is  most  encourag- 
ing for  the^  future  of  this  industry. 

Rubber  is  also  found  in  French  Equatorial 
Africa  but  the  proper  cultivation  of  this  prod- 
uct has  not  yet  been  undertaken  in  these 
colonies.  The  recent  world  wide  rubber  boom 
was  felt  in  Frendt  Kongo  as  elsewhere  but 
this  was  only  of  temporary  duration  and  should 
not  interfere  permanently  with  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  this  industry.  The  exportation 
for  1912  and  1913  was  1,901  tons  and  1.600  tons 
respectively;  in  1914  it  dropped  to  tOO  tons, 
increaung  in  1915  to  1,413  tons.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  palm  oil  in  Froich  Equatorial 
Africa  but  it  is  only  exploited  in  a  rudimentary 
way  by  the  natives.  Several  large  European 
establishments  have  been  founded  for  the 
operation  of  this  industry  and  its  future  would 
appear  to  be  very  promising.  The  exportation 
of  palm  oil  only  amounted  to  76  tons  in  1912 
and  77  tons  in  1913;  there  were  359  tons  of 
palm  almonds  cjoMrtied  in  1912  as  against  20B 
m  1896.  595  in  1913  and  971  in  1914.  thus  show- 
ing an  iipward  tendency  which  reached,  tn 
1915,  1,13S  tons.  Gum  copal  of  various  quali- 
ties is  found  in  French  Equatorial  Africa  but 
its  exportation  is  insignificant  (1,490  kg.  [3,278 
lbs.1  in  1913).  Rapnia  is  also  exported  in 
smalt  quantities,  as  well  as  fibres  called  "pias- 
sawa*  which  are  used  in  the  brush  trade  and 
the  exportation  of  which  amounted  in  1915  to 
the  interesting  figure  of  490  tons  which  is 
promising  for  the  future  of  this  industry. 
Among  the  principal  cultures,  the  foremost  are 
coffee  and  cocoa.  The  coffee  tree  grows  in  a 
wild  state  in  many  parts  of  Equatorial  Africa, 
especially  in  the  Kongo  islands,  the  Sangha  and 
the  Oubangui;  the  local  coffee  is  much  ap- 

E redated  by  connoisseurs  but  no  great  tramc 
as  yet  been  undertaken  in  this  product  Itt 
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exportation  merely  amounted  to  33^93  kg.  (73i- 
904  lbs.)  in  1913.  The  cUikiate  and  Uie  soU  of 
Gabom,  similar  to  that  of  the  San  Thome 
Island,  are  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  cocoa 
and  many  experiments  have  been  made  in  thts 
direction  within  the  last  20  years.  The  ex- 
portation of  cocoa  exceeded  in  1913  158  tons; 
m  1914  it  amounted  -to  142  tons  and  in  1915 
actually  readied  203  tons  despite  the  difficul- 
ties of  transportation.  Finally,  food  producii^ 
plants  are  found  in  French  &:]uatorial  Africa 
such  as  the  banana,  tapioca,  rice,  etc.,  as  well 
as  medicinal  plants  (castor  oil,  kola,  etc.) ; 
pester,  qtice,  etc.,  are  also  grown. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
French  Equatorial  Africa  is  characterized  by 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  its  products. 
Its  great  ivory  reserves,  its  rubber  trees, 
stnMrior  and  more  abundant  to  those  o£  West 
Africa,  .the  richness  of  its  soil  which  is  suited 
for  all  tropical  cultures,  its  splendid  palm 
forests  and  precious  wood,  the  immense  variety 
of  its  ordinary  wood,  its  large  herd  of  cattle ,in 
the  north,  the  minerals  found  in  its  soil,  its 
copper  mines  situated  at  less  than  300  kilo- 
meters  from  the  coast,  all  furnish  a  sure  guar- 
antee  of  the  future  prostwrity  of  French  Equa- 
torial Africa  which  will  qmckly  be  on  a  par 
with  French  West  Africa  and  Madagascar  and 
from  which  France  will  derive  great  advantage. 
The  colony  must,  however,  be  liberated  from 
those  impediments  which  at  present  hinder  its 
full  development.  From  a  territorial  point  of 
view  Equatorial  Africa  is  the  only  one  of  the 
French  colonies  where  the  r^ime  of  granting 
large  land  concessions  was  put  in  practice  in 
1899  and  which  since  1910  has  proved  of  much 
benefit  to  the  colony.  From  a  fiscal  point  of 
view  the  colonv  has  suffered  from  a  dtiality  of 
the  customs  regime  which  is  stilt  further  ag- 
gravated by  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the 
colony  is  subject  to  the  international  stipulations 
laid  down  in  the  Beriin  Agreement  bv  which 
it  is  derived  of  the  liberty  of^  its  tariffs. 

FRENCH  SSTABLISHMBNTS  IN 
INDIA,  the  five  colonies  of  Pondich^ry,  Kari- 
kal,  Chandernagar,  Mah6  and  Yanaon.  The 
total  area  is  196  square  miles.  These  colonics 
are  divided  into  five  dipendances  and  17  com- 
munes, having  municipal  institutions.  There  is 
also  an  elective  general  council.  The  governor 
of  the  colonies  resides  at  Pondichery.  The 
colonies  are  represented  in  the  Parliament  at 
Paris  by  one  senator  and  one  deputy.  The 

frindpal  crops  are  paddy,  ground  nut  and  ragi. 
'ondich^ry  has  five  cotton  mills  and  there  is  a 
jute  mill  at  Chandernagar.  The  cotton  mills 
employ  7,335  persons.  There  are  also  in  oper- 
ation two  oil  factories  and  a  few  oil  presses  for 

f round  nuts,  two  ice  factories  and  a  cocoatine 
actoiy.  Oil  seeds  form  the  chief  export  from 
Pontfichiiy.  At  the  ports  of  Pondichery,  Kari- 
kal  and  Mah£  in  1914  the  imports  amounted  to 
$1,509,126  and  the  exports  to  $6,860,702;  292 
vessels  of  555^1  tons  entered  and  288  of  568,- 
666  tons  deared  from  these  three  ports  in  the 
same  year.  Forty-three  miles  of  railroad  are 
in  operation,  Pondichery-  to  Villapuram,  and 
Peralam  to'  Kankal.  Pondichiry,  the  chief 
French  possession,  was  founded -by  the  French 
in  I674>  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1693,  and  re- 
stored m  1699.  The  English  took  it  in  1761, 
restored  it  in  1765,  retook  it  in  1778.  restored  it 
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a  second  time  in  1785,  retook  it  a  third  time 
in  I793t  and  restored  it  in  1814.  The  population 
in  1914  was  estimated  at  273,000. 

FRBNCH  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN 
OCEANIA,  islands  scattered  over  a  wide  area 
in  the  eastern  Padfic.  They  are  administered 
by  a  governor  with  an  administrative  council 
consistmg  of  certain  officials,  the  maire  of 
Papeete,  and  the  presidents  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce  and  agriculture.  The  establishments 
consist  of  the  Society  Islands,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  Tahiti  and  Moorea,  the 
former  with  an  area  of  60O  square  miles  and 
11,691  inhabitants,  the  latter  with  an  area  of 
50  square  mil»  and  1,564  inhabitants.  Other 
groups  are  the  Marquezas  Islands,  with  a  total 
area  of  480  square  miles  and  3,424  inhabitants, 
the  two  largest  islands  being  Nukahiva  and 
Hivaoa;  the  Tuamotu  group,  c6nsisting  of  two 
parallel  ranges  of  islands  from  King  Geoi^e's 
Island  on  the  north  tb  Gloucester  Island  in  the 
south,  their  total  population  being  3,828;  the 
Leeward  Islands  (lies  sous  le  Vent^,  of  which 
the  more  important  are  Huahin4,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1,230,  Raiatfo  and  Tohaa,  population 
3,347,  and  Bora-Bora-Manpiti,  population 
1,295;  the  Gambier,  Tubuai  and  Rapa  islands; 
the  Gambier  group,  of  which  Mangareva  is  the 
principal,  has  six  square  miles  of  area  and  1,533 
mhabitants;  the  Tubuai  (or  southern)  Islands, 
of  which  Rurutu  is  the  largest,  Raivavae,  Rima- 
tara  and  Rapa,  have  a  combined  area  of  115 
square  miles  and  about  2,550  inhabitants.  The 
total  area  of  the  establishments  is  estimated  at 
1,520  square  miles,  and  their  population  in  1911 
at  31,477,  of  whom  26,219  were  natives  and  97S 
Chinese.  In  1903  it  was  decreed  that  separate 
islands  or  groups  should  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  distinct  establishments,  but  that  all  should 
be  united  to  form  a  homogeneous  colony. 

The  most  important  of  the  islands  is  Tahiti^ 
whose  chief  town  is  Papeete  with  3,617  inhab- 
itants, of  whom  1,909  are  French.  Pearl  and 
mother-o'-pearl  are  important  products.  The 
island  is  mountainous  and  picturesque  with  a 
fertile  coastland  bearing  coconut,  banana  and 
orange  trees,  si^r-cane.  vanilla  and  other  trop- 
ical fruits,  besides  vegetables  of  temperate 
climes.  Cotton,  coffee  and  tobacco  are  now 
little  cultivated.  The  chief  industries  are  the 
preparation  of  copra,  sugar  and  rum.  The  im- 
ports in  1913  were  valued  at  $1,685,390  and  the 
exports  at  $1,703,590.  The  chief  imports  are  . 
tissues,  wheat,  flour,  metal  worl^  and  the  chief 
exports  are  copra,  mother-o' -pearl,  vanilla, 
coconuts  and  oranges.  There  is  a_  monthly 
steamer  service  connecting  San  Frandsco,  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  with  Papeete,  the  Tua- 
motu Islands,  the  Marquesas  and  the  Leeward 
Islands.  Shipping  between  the  islands  is  car- 
ried on  by  sailing^  boats. 

.  Constut  Haurigot,  G.,  ^Les  Establissements 
francais  en  Oc^anie^  (Paris  1891);  and  Hor^ 
D.,  <TaIuti,  the  Garden  of  the  Pacific>  (London . 
1895).   Also  L0  Jtmrrua  OjBkul  des  EiaMisse,  ' 
mentt  Frattfois  dt  WcSanie,  published  annual^r 
at  Papeete. 

FRBNCH  FURNITURE.  See  Tmmmwe, 
Medixval. 

FRENCH  GUIANA.  French  colony  situ- 
ated on  the  northeast  coast  of  South  America, 
in  4'  56'  20*  N.  Ut.  and  54*  41'  W.  long. 
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French  Guiana  has  an  area  about  the  third  o£ 
France.  Three  chains  of  ntoantains  run  through 
the  country  parallel  to  the  coast:  the  Tumuc- 
Hamas  ranges  (1^50  to  2,500  feet),  the  central 
chain  (650  to  1,300  feet)  and  the  coastal  chain 
(200  to  950  feet).  A  large  number  of  water 
courses  intersect  the  country.  They'  flow  from 
south  to  north,  throwing  their  waters  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  after  bemg  'swelled  by  several 
tributaries  or  creeks.  The  more  important  of 
these  rivers  are  the  Maroni,  Mana,  Sinnamary, 
Kourou,  Cayenne,  Conti,  Mahury  and  Oyapoc 

Climate. —  The  temperature  is  not  as  hot  as 
is  generally  supposed;  it  varies  between  25°  and 
30  C.,  but  it  has  a  weakening  and  de- 
pressing effect  on  account  of  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  hygrometric  degree  exceed- 
ing 90  per  cent.  The  dry  season  lasts  from 
June  to  November,  the  wet  season  during  the 
other  seven  months  of  the  year.  The  capital  of 
the  island  is  Cayenne  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  and  the  port  can  accommodate 
ships  of  500  tons. 

History. —  Guiana  was  discorered  by  Chris- 
to^er  Colimibus  in  1498  but  it  was  not  until 
1500  that  Vincent  Pin^con  first  explored  the 
coasts.  During  the  l/th  centui^r  numerous 
European  expeditions  were  carried  out  in 
Guiana.  In  1604  Rivardi^re  landed  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Mahury,  in  1643  Poncet  de  Bretigny 
made  an  expedition  to  the  Cap  du  Nord;  in 
16S2  Equinoctial  France  was  explored.  In  1654 
the  Dutch  took  the  budding  colony  and  kept  it 
for  10  years,  but  de  la  Barre  expelled  them  in 
1664  and  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the 
Grande  Compa^ie  des  Indes  Occidentales.  In 
1667  the  English  made  a  surprise  attack  on 
C^enn^  devastated  the  country,  and  withdrew. 
In  1676  It  was  again  occupied  by  the  Dutch  who 
were,  however,  expelled  by  the  fleet  of  Admiral 
d'Estries. 

Numerous  attempts  to  colonize  the  place 
were  unsuccessful  on  account  of  poor  means  of 
organization,  the  Kourou  expedition  being  the 
most  disastrous  and  ending  in  a  veritable  nasco 
which  contributed  in  gaining  for  Guiana  an  .up- 
merited  reputation  which  has  seriously  handi- 
capped its  development.  However,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  disph^ed  by  men  like  Melouet, 
Guizan  and  Touat,  better  results  were  obtained 
and  the  country  was  in  a  flourishing  condition 
for  several  years.  When  the  Second  Republic  — 
to  its  eternal  honor  —  abolished  slavery  on  27 
April  1848,  the  negroes  excited  with  their  new 
liberty  refused  to  work  and  the  problem  of 
labor  became  the  crucial  question  in  Guiana  as 
in  the  West  Indies  for  the  development  of  the 
rich  natural  resources  of  the  country.  Since 
1854  the  discovery  of  gold  mines  resulted  in  a 

Seneial  exodus  to  the  great  forests  where  the 
placers*  are;  the  plantations  which  had  sur- 
vived so  many  vicissitudes  were  abandoned  and 
serious  efforts  were  necessary  to  place  agricul- 
tural development  on  a  proper  basis  again. 
Moreover,  memories  of  the  unfortunate  Kourou 
expedition  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  colony 
and  was  still  further  a^ravated  by  the  dispatch 
later  on  of  exiles  to  Cayenne  and  Sinnamary 
as  the  outcome  of  the.  Fructidor  incidents  in 
September  1797.  Since  that  time  Guiana  has 
been  considered  the  dumping  ground  ''par  ex- 
cellence* for  deportations  and  in  1854  the  colony 
was  officially  designated  as  a  penal  settlement 
Government. — ^At  the  head  of  the  local  ad- 


ministration is  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  privy 
coimcil.  Guiana  is  represented  in  the  Chambn- 
of  D^utics  but  not  in  the  Senate.  From  an 
administrative  point  of  view,  the  colony  is 
divided  into  communes  each  of  m^iidi  is  admin- 
istered by  a  mayor  assisted  by  a  manidiial 
board. 

Commerce,  Trade,  etcr— The  trade  of  the 
colony  for  1913  amounted  to  24,717,302  francs, 
made  up  of  1^494,765  francs,  imports,  and  12,- 
2^537  francs,  exports.  Its  business  has  not 
been  much  attectca  by  the  war,  amounting  to 
20^969,045  francs  in  1914  and  21,543,502  francs 
in  1915.  (Franc  =  19  cents  United  States  cur- 
rency; for  general  purposes  of  comparison, 
5  francff=^l). 

Gold  mining  is  the  principal  industry  of 
Guiana,  the  amoimt  of  gold  dust  exported  rep- 
resenting a  sum  of  10,149,115  francs  in  1913. 
The  gold  M  eiqiorted  almost  exclusively  to 
France  and  Switzerland — 2,388  Idlograms  of  a 
total  of  3,758  kilograms,  Switzerland  receiving 
1,362  kilograms.  Martinique  received  the  re- 
maining 9  kilograms  of  precious  metal  (kilo- 
gram=2.20  lbs.). 

Agricultural  products  do  not  enter  much 
into  the  commerce  of  Guiana.  Cocoa  in  ber- 
ries is  exported  to  an  amount  of  15^1  ktlo- 
grams  (34,000  pounds),  and  coffee  beans  720 
kilograms  (17,000  potmds),  valued  at  2,521 
francs  ($504.20).  •Cayenne"  pepper,  which  is 
now  merely  a  trade  term  for  this  condiment, 
could  be  much  more  remuneratively  exploited. 
Bananas,  manioc,  food  producing  ^ants,  pota- 
toes, yams  and  maize  give  good  results  nearly 
everywhere  in  the  colony. 

The  forests,  very  rich  in  valuable  wood,  are 
as  yet  but  little  exploited.  Jtosewood  was  ex- 
ported in  1913  to  an  amount  of  44,676  kik^rams 
of  a  vahie  of  1.116,900  francs.  Exotic  woods 
were  exported  to  an  amount  of  244  st^s,  rep- 
resenting a  sum  of  36,616  francs;  most  of  the 
wood  found  in  Guiana  is  superior  to  the  Eu- 
ropean woods  both  as  regards  hardness  and 
rupture  resistance ;  the  wacapou  is  'used  in  the 
construction  of  railroad  ties,  the  wapa  is  em- 
ployed in  France  as  props  for  the  growing  of 
vines.  Apart  from  me  wood  other  products 
are  found  in  the  forests,  some  of  which  are 
quite  valuable,  such  as  oily  products,  aromatic 
products,  dye  products,  gum  and  resinous  prod- 
ucts, textiles  and  medical  products.  Balata 
gum  is  exported  to  an  amount  of  217,982  kilo- 
grams, representing  a  value  of  653,946  francs. 
A  fairly  good  trade  is  also  done  in  raw  hide, 
35,040  francs,  raw  feathers,  2,760  francs,  air 
bladders,  10,095  francs,  and  rich  phosphates, . 
127,720  francs. 

With  the  exception  of  gold  prospecting, 
Guiana  is  only  partially  exploited,  the  extraction 
of  gold  having  caused  other  industries  to  be 
almost  entirely  neglected,  or  at  least  relegating 
to  a  secondary  place  other  rich  minerals  or 
vegetables  which  could  be  developed  to  the 
profit  of  the  colony.  It  is,  moreover,  believed 
that  silver  exists  in  Guiana,  as  well  as  copper, 
lead,  iron,  tin,  mercury  and  numerotis  precious 
stones  such  as  topazes,  chalcedones,  grenats, 
amethysts,  etc. 

From  every  point  of  view,  whether  as  re- 
gards mineral"  exploitation  or  rich  forestral  or 
agricultural  products,  Guiana  is  in  a  position  to 
satisfy  all  demands  made  on  it  for  colonization. 
The  colony  should  accordin^y  show  mud)  im- 
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provanent  in  a  not  too  dutant  future;,  ewe- 
dal^  when  the  Eold  seekers  will  be  joined Iqr 
workers  on  the  Dutd.  It  should  not  indeed  be 
£oi]gotten  that  in  a  countiy  so  well  endowed  as 
Guiana,  i>asturage  and  tilling  are  the  very  es- 
sence of  its  existence  and  future  prosperity. 

FRENCH  GUINEA,  gib%  colony  com- 
prised in  the  government-general  of  French 
West  Africa.  It  is  situated  on  the  coast  be- 
tween Portuguese  Guinea  and  the  British  col- 
ony  of  Sierra  Learner  and  extends  inland  so  as 
to  include  the  terdtories  of  Dii^iray,  Siguiri, 
Kouroussa,  Kankan.  Kissidugo  and  Seyla.  The 
area  is  about  95,000  square  miles  and  the  pecu- 
lation (1914)  1310,059,  including  1,166  Eu- 
ropeans. It  is  a  rich  colony,  exporting  not  on^ 
cattle,  peanuts,  gum,  hides,  beeswax  and  rubber, 
but  also  ^Im  kernels  and  pahn  oil.  There  is 
an  experimental  garden  near  Konakry,  the 
capital,  where  the  culture  of  bananas,  juk 
apples,  rubber  trees  and  other  plants  is  being 
tried.  Futa  Jallon  contains  cattle  in  abundance. 
Gold  is  found  in  die  river  Tinldsso  and  in  the 
Boure  and  Siecke  districts.  The  French  Guinea 
Railroad  runs  from  Konakry  to  the  Niger  and 
thence  to  Kankan,  a  distance  of  412  miles.  At 
Konakn"  there  is  a  new  breakwater  1,066  feet 
long.  In  the  colony  there  are  2,225  miles  of 
tdegraph  and  48  miles  of  td«ihone  line,  with 
6  miles  of  submarine  line.  The  drief  port  is 
Konakry,  where  ocean-going  vessels  discharge 
their  cargoes  at  the  wharves.  In  1915,  408  ves- 
sels, of  338,420  tons,  entered  the  ports  of  the 
colony.  Its  imports  in  the  same  year  were  val- 
ued at  $1,870,033,  and  its  exports  at  $3,134,414. 
A  regular  system  of  government  scnools  has 
been  introduced  here  as  in  the  rest  of  Frendi 
West  Africa.  Kimaknr  has  regular  communi- 
cations with  Europe  urough  two  French,  one 
English,  and  one  German  line.  The  1916 
budget  of  the  colony  amounted  to  $1,365,480. 
Omsult  Aspe-FleurimonL  <La  Guin6e  Fran- 
Caise>  (Pans  1900). 

FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR.  See 

Colonial  Wars  in  America. 

FRENCH  INDOCHINA.  History^ 
France  lost  India  in  the  I8th  century.  In  the 
19th  century  she  conquered  eastern  Indo-China. 
Although  the  territory  is  much  smaller  and  less 
peopled  than  that  of  Hindustan,  it  is  in  no 
sense  a  compensation  to  be  disdained.  A  colony 
which  is  half  as  lai^  again  as  the  area  of 
France,  with  a  population  estimated  at  16,00(^- 
000,  ot  which  30,000  are  French,  which  is 
situated  at  the  very  door  of  Oitna  —  that  in- 
comparable market  with  a  population  of  400,- 
000,000  —  is  a  colony  of  very  great  value  and 
justifies,  despite  its  infancy,  all  the  hopes 
which  have  been  lavished  on  it.  As  has  been 
quite  rightly  stated,  it  was  not  a  war  of  100 
years  but  a  slow  penetration  of  Frenchmen 
into  Indo-CSiina  extendii^  over  a  century,i 
However,  the  real  conquest  is  of  quite  recent 
date.  In  1870L  Cochin-China  and  Cambodia 
alone  belonged  to  France.  Tonkin,  Annam 
and  '  Laos  ^  were  acquired  under  the  Republic 
Here  again  a  fortunate  coincidence  obliged 
France  to  take  action:  its  ministers,  with  the 
exception  of  Jules  Ferry,  who  had  a  clear  in- 
sight into  the  future,  followed  not  vnthout  un- 
easiness the  rulings  of  fate.  The  real  pioneer 
of  the  French  in  Indo-China  was  Pifzpeau  de 
Bdiaine,  a  vicar  in  Cochin-Oiina  and  Ushop  of 
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Adran,  who  persuaded  the  emperor  of  Aodsub, 

(jialong,  to  have  recourse^  to  Louis  XJV's  aid 
against  the  Chinese.  This  premier  interven- 
tion resulted  in  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  between  Loms  XIV  and  the  son  of 
Gialong  in  1687,  and  by  which  France  received 
the  Bay  of  Tourane  and  the  island  of  Paulo- 
Condore.  The  French  officers,  appointed  to  the 
court  of  Hue,  formed  a  disciplined  army  which 
defended  Annam  against  the  English  during 
the  Revolution  and  me  Empire.  ChaigneaiL  the 
last  survivor,  died  in  1822,  having  receivea  the 
title  of '  consul  of  Hu^  which  was  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Duke  ot  Richelieu.  Later  on, 
however,  a  changed  and  hostile  attitude  was 
adopted  toward  -the  French  and  this  spirit  of 
persecution  became  extremely  violent  on  the 
accession  of  Tu-Diic  who  deemed  ^e  French 
to  be  the  implacable  enemies  of  his  county, 
descriUng  them  as  "people  who  bark  like  dogs 
and  run  away  like  goats."  Tu-Duc  in  fact  be- 
came so  menacing  and  defiant  that  the  two 
European  powers  most  directly  concerned, 
France  and  Spain,  decided  to  dispatch  a  small 
squadron,  under  Admiral  Rigault  de  (^nouilly, 
in  1847.  A  further  intervention  took  £lace  at 
Tourane  in  1652,'tmder  the  reign  of  Tu-Duc; 
as  a  result  of  the  murder  of  several  mission- 
aries ;  this  was  followed  in  1858  b/  tfae  dispatdi 
of  a  Franco-Spanish  expeditionary  force 
which  took  posseSsicm  of  Tourane,  and  later  of 
Saigon,  in  1859.  But  the  wars  m  which  the 
French  Empire  was  engaged  in  Italy  and  China 
diverted  momentarily  the  attention  of  France. 
Tourane  was  taken  and  Saigon  blockaded.  In 
1861,  Admiral  Chamer,  at  the  head  of  a 
properly  equipped  expedition,  which  -  included 
but  few  Spamards,  conquered  a  part  of  Cochin- 
China.  On  5  June  1862  Admiral  Bonard  signed 
at  the  ''Camp  des  Lettr&"  a  treaty  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  three  oriental  provinces  of 
the  Mekong  Delta,  Saigon,  Mytho  and  Bien 
Hoa,  were  ceded  to  France.  A  few  years  later 
(1867),  Admiral  Grandiere  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Cochin-C^na  by  seizing  all  tlu  im- 
portant places  and  the  Enweror  Tu-Duc  sur- 
rendered at  the  Temsle  of  Plumg-Tien,  repent- 
ing and  declaring  himself  guilty  of  ^havii^ 
neglected  to  perform  my  duties  and  having  been 
incapable  of  preserving  the  patrimony  of  my 
forefathers  intact*  Thus  the  six  provinces,  of 
the  M^ong  Delta  were  definitely  occupied  and 
Cochin-China  became  a  French  possession. 
Already,  in  AprU  1861  King  Norodom,  in 
order  to  be  freed  from  the  harsh  vassalage  of 
Sian  and  Annam  —  anxious  to  exploit  tfae 
Cambodia  country -.- had  signed  a  protectorate 
treaty  with  Admiral  Grandi^ra  But  larger 
schemes  were  conceived  and  at  the  rime  when 
the  English  were  seeking  a  trade  route  to 
China  via  Irawaddy  or  the  Salouen,  the  French 
wondered  if  the  Mekong,  by  the  verv  length  of 
its  course,  would  not  open  up_  a  still  easier  wvy. 
Tlie  Doudard  de  Lagree  misaon  socm  found 
out,  however,  that  this  large  river  was  "Hot 
particularly  practicable  for  penetrating  4ntD 
the  Chinese  Empire.  It  was  a  French  merchant 
named  Jean  Dupuis  who  discovered  a  shorter 
route,  the  Red  River,  which  led  directly  to  the 
province  of  Yunnan,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
densely  populated  of  southern  China.  However, 
Jean  Dupuis  was  molested  by  the  Tonkin 
mandarins  and  Lieut.  Francis  Gamier  was 
dispatched  to  Tonldn  with  80  men  to  settle  the 
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incident,  with  the  help  of  a  high  official  of  the 
Court  of  Hue.  As  a  result  of  the  bad  faith  of 
llie  mandarins  he  decided,  despite  the  small 
forces  at  his  disposal,  to  attack  the  citadel  of 
Hanoi,  which  he  took  on  20  Nov.  1873  after  a 
brilliant  battle.  In  20  days  he  was  master  of 
the  whole  of  the  Red  River  Delta;  but  the 
Annamites  were  not  long  in  reacting,  all  the 
more  so  as  they  had  the  superiority  in  num- 
bers ;  Francis  Gamier  was  lured  to  his  death  on 
21  Dec.  1873.  Hostilities  ceased  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1874  on  the  arrival  of  Lieut,  de 
Vaisseau  Philastre  who  sisned  a  _  disastrous 
treaty  with  the  court  of  Hue  by  which  France 
lost  Tonkin,  merely  retaining  a  few  commercial 
and  diplomatic  rt^ts  in  Annam.  The  signing 
of  this  treaty  assured  relative  tranquillity  for  a 
few  years.  But  little  by  little  (be  hostilify  of 
the  Annamite  mandarins  to  the  French  grew 
to  alarming  proportions  and  the  emperor  of 
China  declared  that  he  would  hot  recognize  the 
treaty  of  1874.  Commandant  Riviire,  who  was 
appointed  to  bring  them  once  more  to  reason, 
committed  the  same  sublime  stupidity  of  his 

{►redecessor,  Francis  Gamier,  only  to  meet  the 
Btter's  fate  at  Nam  Dinh  where  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  repel  the  multitudes  who  were 
besieging  it.  The  prestige  of  France  had  re- 
ceived a  serious  set-back.  By  unanimous  de- 
cision the  Chamber  of  Deputies  decided  "to 
avenge  the  glorious  servitors  of  France"  and 
the.  necessary  credits  were  voted.  But  the 
campaign,  carried  out  on  the  system  of  •small 
drafts,"  was  long  and  costly  and  the  country 
understood  but  little  the  importance  of  colonial 
ex^nsion.  It  required  all  the  eloquence  and 
civic  courage  of  a  Jules  Ferry,  backed  by  the 
^untlessness  of  the  army  and  navy,  to  secure 
diis  flourishing  colonial  empire  for  France. 

Events  succeeded  each  other  in  rawd  succes- 
sion; General  Bouet  installed  himself  at  Hai- 
Duong,  Admiral  Courbet  took  the  iniportant 
town  of  Hue,  and  France's  old  enemy  Tu-Duc 
recc^ized  by  the  convention  of  25  Ai«.  1883 
a  French  protectorate  over  Annam  and  Tonldn. 
However,  Chinese  pirates,  or  the  *Black  Flag,* 
were  not  alone  in  mfesting  Tonldn,  for  in  ad-' 
dition  there  appeared  the  band  of  the  'Yellow 
Flag"  or  Chinese  regulars.  It  was  against 
China  itself  that  France  was  called  upon  to 
fight.  General  Millot,  in  charge  of  the  Ton- 
ldn expeditionary  forces,  took  Bac-Ninh, 
Himg-Hoa  and  Tuyen-Quang  in  1884.  Courbet 
condncting  a  campaign  in  the  river  passes  of 
the  Min,  eventually  took  up  quarters  in 
Formosa  and  in  the  islands  of  Pescadores,  and 
by  a  process  of  starvation  forced  China  to 
treat  tor  terms  (1884-85)  at  the  very  time 
when  General  Briere  de  I'lsle  delivered  Tuven- 
Quang  and  repulsed  the  Chinese  to  the  north 
as  far  as  the  Kwang-Si  district,  after  two 
months  severe  fighting.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  his  right-hand  man,  General  de  Negrier, 
Vras  wounded  at  Langsan  and  his  successor. 
Colonel  Hertnnger,  onlered  a  too  hasty  re- 
treat which  became^  a  rout.  This  r^etable 
Incident  although  unimportant  In  itself  supplied 
the  long  sought  after  excuse  for  the  adver- 
saries of  Jules  Ferry  for  demanding  his  resig- 
nation from  office  (30  March  1885).  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  "Grand  Tonkinois*  could 
easily  have  revealed  the  terms  of  the  forth- 
coming peace  negotiations,  but  he  preferred  to 
lose  hu  office  rather  than  commit  a  diplomatic 


indiscretion.  Negotiations,  already  begun  by 
Commandant  Foumier,  were  carried  on  by  ibe 
representative  of  France,  M.  Patenotre,  result- 
ing on  9  June  1885  in  the  signing  of  the  final 
Treaty  of  Tien-Tsin  by  which  (^ina  recognized 
the  French  protectorate  over  Tonkin,  thereby 
opening  up  to  French  trade  the  rich  Chinese 
provinces  of  the  south:  Yunnan  and  Kwang-Si. 
This  treaty  caused  serious  riots  at  Hu£  and 
necessitated  the  intervention  of  General  de 
Courcy  in  Annam.  The  young  rebel  king  was 
only  subdued  after  a  long  campaign,  beiuE 
finally  captured  in  1888-  Since  that  period 
France  has  had  to  assert  its  authority  hy 
undertaking  numerous  campaigns  against  the 
Annamite  and  Qiinese  rebels,  who  aJone  prof- 
ited by  a  state  of  war.  Gyrations  were  long 
and  laborious,  culminating  m  1889  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  principal  rebel  chiefs.  In  1904 
the  success  of  the  Japanese  in  the  Monchurian 
campaign  naturally  had  its  repercussion  in  the 
Asiatic  world,  although  the  immediate  effect 
on  Indo-China  was  not  very  great.  Up  to 
1913  order  reigned,  with  only  slight  local 
troubles,  and  at  the  end  of  1913  the  death  of 
De  Tham,  who  lived  a  secluded  life  in  the 
mountains  and  forests  of  the  Un^''  Tot^n 
regions,  liable  to  fall  at  any  moment  into  the 
hands  of  the  militia,  marked  the  close  of  die 
period  of  banditry  with  which  France  had  had 
to  contend  ever  since  the  conquest  of  this 
country.  The  adversaries  of  French  domina- 
tion in  Indo-CHtina  from  that  time  onward  seem 
to  have  had  recourse  to  the  more  scientific  and 
violent  weapons  of  modem  revolutions.  But 
the  rapidi^  with  which  the  plots  were  dis- 
covers and  repressed,  the  manner  in  which 
justice  was  meted  out  by  the  "Criminal  (Com- 
mission" and  the  calm  dignity  displayed  by  ^e 
French  population,  made  a  profound  and  last- 
ing impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  An- 
namites. In  the  last  _  12  years  French  Indo- 
China  has  become  enriched  by  the  inclusion  of 
two  more ,  important  territories,  increasing  its 
population  by  almost  1,000,000  inhalutants:  the 
Kwang-Tchu-Wan  tefritory,  leased  to  France 
for  a  period  of  99  years  by  the  Franco-Chinese 
agreement  of  10  April  1898,  and  the  long  dis- 
puted provinces  of  Battanbang,  Siem-Reap  and 
Sisophon,  restored  to  Camboda  by  the  Franco- 
Siamese  agreement  of  23  March  1907.  In  this 
manner  was  realized  the  progressive  expansion 
of  France  in  Indo-Cliina,  an  exceptionally  in- 
tricate and  difficult  enterprise  if .  it  is  home  in 
mind  that  France  was  called  upon  to  subdue 
and  equitably  govern  a  large  and  homo^neous 
population  having  a  racial  affinity  with  neighbor- 
ing peoples  not  particularly  well  disposed  to- 
warcl  France,  i.e.,  Chinese,  Siamese,  etc.  She 
had,  moreover,  to  parry  the  great  danger  to  its 
ideas  of  expansion  arising  from  the  contact  of 
the  people  in  the  peninsula  with  an  adjacent 
empire  of  several  hundreds  of  million  souls 
where  the  frontiers  are  not  protected  by  any 
mountains  of  importance. 

Area. —  The  total  area  of  Indo-Qiina  ex- 
ceeds 800,000  square  kilometers  (306,880  square 
miles) ;  it  is  geographically  bordered  by  the 
Annamite  mountain  chain,  on  its  two  sides,  west 
and  east,  and  by  the  lower  valleys  and  deltas  of 
the  two  rivers  which  form  boundaries:  TTie 
Red  River  and  the  Mekong  River. 

Topography. —  Indo-C)hina  is  crossed,  from 
south  to  north  by  a  long  range  of  mountains 
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uliich  join  and  form  a  cluster  in  the  Tibet 
region,  branduiw  out  fanwise  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  <&riding  the  cotintry  mto  two 
large  valleys  whidi  constitute  the  ba^ns  of  Ae> 
Mocong  and  the  Red  River.  This  mountain 
range  entirely  covers  the  Laos  and  spreads  over 
the  Tonkin  as  far  as  the  Red  River  in  high 
plateaux  of  an  average  height  of  1,200  to  1,500 
metres.  From  this  mock  a  long  chain  extends 
toward  the  south,  the  Annamite  Cordiliire, 
the  spurs  of  which  cut  Annam  up  into  a  series 
of  small  valleys,  die  communications  between 
which  are  diffictut  Toward  the  southwest  and 
the  sooth,  the  -Cordilidre  spreads  into  lai^ 
plateaux  a  few  of  which  extend  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  Cambodia  and  Siam.  The  abundant  rain 
from  the  monsoons  in  Indo-China  has  resolted 
in  numerous  water  courses  being  formed  which, 
except  in  the  Annam  centre,  have  their  low  and 
high  seasons  in  winter  and  summer  respectively. 
The  rain  is  so  frequent  in  diis  latter  season 
dtat  floods  occur  which  are  often  of  a  disaatroiu 
diaracter.  The  two  large  rivers  of  Indo-China, 
the  Mekong  and  the  Son^-Coi  or  Red  River, 
collect  the  waters  and  their  alluvions  form  the 
deltas  where  the  economical  life  of. the  colony 
is  centred.  TRe  Mekong,  an  important  river, 
has  a  length  of  2,400  kilometers  (1,460  miles) 
of  which  lake  Tonle-Sap,  at  the  top  of  Pnom- 
penh, forms  a  natural  regulator.  Hie  Song- 
Coi  is  swelled  by  the  Claire  River  and  the  Mxnn 
River  whose  vast 'delta  encompasses  the  ricfaest 
provinces  of  the  colony. 

The  coasts  of  Indo-China  have  the  form  of 
an  S  and  extend  over  a  length  of  2,500  kilo- 
meters (1,508  miles)  ;  they  are  rocfky  where 
the  mountains  are  near  the  sea,  low  and  flat 
by  the  side  of  the  deltas.  They  afford  good 
ports  but  the  harbors  are  either  too  shallow 
or  insufficiently  sheltered. 

Climate. —  The  climate  of  Indo-China  is  hot 
and  damp;  there  are  two  seasons:  summer, 
which  is  yery  raii^,  and  winter  much  less  so. 
This  difference  is  due  to  the  monsoons  or  pe- 
riodical winds  which  are  prevalent  dming  sum- 
mer, blowing  either  from  the  southwest  to  the 
northeast  (Cambodia,  Cochin-China,  Laos)  or 
from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest  (coasts  of 
Annam  and  Tonkin),  and  during  winter  from 
the  northeast  to  the  soudiwest.  The  climate, 
moreover,  greaUy  varies  according  to  the  dis- 
tricts. In  reality  nO  Indo-Chinese,  {woperbr 
speaking,  cliiAate  exists,  bnt  Indo-Chinese  ch- 
raates  according  to  whether  it  is  a  question  of 
Codun-China,  Cambodia,  Annam  or  Tonkin. 

Popnlatioiu — The  Indo-Chinese  population 
is  of  great  variety.  Peopled  during  many  cen- 
turies, Indo-China  has  witnessed  numerous 
invasions ;  or  mirations  resulting  in  a  great 
cosmopolitan  race  having  spnmg  np.  1^ 
Annaniites  constitute  at  least  five-sixths  of  the 
total  population,  being  estimated  at  about  12,- 
000,000.  Then  come  the  Cambodians,  numbering 
about  1,300,000,  or  representitw  7  to  8  per  cent 
of  the  total  population.  The  Thais  or  Lactians 
from  Upper  Tonkin  form  a  total  of  600,000  to 
700,000  individuals,  and  the  Khas  district  con- 
tains a  large  namber  of  peoples  spread  over  dw 
Annamite  mountain  country.  There  also  exist 
in  Indo-China  some  oUier  peoples  who  were 
prbbably  the  first  to  inhabit  the  cotmtiv,  but 
they  were  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  Anna- 
mite invaders,  the  Cambodians  or  the  Thais,  and 


were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  west  and  southwest.  Tfa»  are 
classed  together  nnder  the  general  name  of  *tiie 
savage  population'  or  Mois.  The  Chinac  arc  * 
very  numerous  in  Indo-China  and  their  import- 
ance is  still  more  considerable  than  their  nnmber 
would  appear  to  warrant.  Finally,  the  number 
of  Europeans  taking  up  residence  in  Ihdo- 
China  mcreases  yearly. 

Goremmcnt — At  the  present  time  the  po- 
litical organization  of  Indo-China  is  that  of 
an  adult  colony.  The  decrees  of  October  1887 
ud  31  July  1898  created  the  Indo-Chinese 
imion,  centralising  in  the  hands  of  a  general 
governor  the  superior  administratkm  of  the 
colony  of  Codiin-China  and  the  protectorate  of 
Cambodia,  Annam  and  Tonkin.  Nowadays  die 
general  ^vernment  of  Indo-China  comprises 
five  distinct  regions:  Cochin-China,  'capital 
Saigon,  over  which  France  exercises  direct  an- 
diori^ ;  Annam,  caintal  Hue ;  Tonkin,  capital 
Hanoi ;  Cambodia,  cafntal  Pnom-Penh ;  tiw 
Aree  latter  are  protectorate  countries  where  the 
rights  of  the  sovereigns  and  the  authority  of  the 
native  officials  appointed  by  them  are  respected ; 
Laos,  which  can  be  considered  as  French  terri- 
tory, despite  the  presence  at  Lnang-Pralnng  and 
in  other  parts  of  this  country  of  native  princes 
or  chiefs  who  continue  to  exercise  over  the 
population,  with  the  consent  of  France 
and  under  its  control,  certun  vestige's  of 
suzerainty. 

The  territoiy  of'  Kwang-Tdm-Wan  pos- 
sesses its  own  administration.  Tbe  powers  of 
the  governor-general  are  set  forth  in  the  decree 
of  20  Oct  1911;  he  holds  mandatory  authorily 
from  die  French  Republic  for  the  whole  of 
French  Indo-diina  and  is  assisted  by  a  general 
secretary  and  a  government  board.  Tbe 
various  countries  comprising  die  general  govern- 
ment of  Ind(»-China  possess  dieir  admutistra- 
tive  autonomy  with  certain  reservations;  they 
are  each  administered  tmder  the  superior  au- 
thority of  the  governor-general  by  a  lieutenaht- 
a3>vernor  in  Cocbin-China,  by  superior  residents 
in  Tonkinj  Annam,  Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  by 
an  administrator  in  the  territory  of  Kouang- 
Tchii-Wan.  Apart  from  priny  and  protector- 
ate coimcfls  operating  in'Cochiir-C3iina,  Tonkin, 
Annam,  Cambodia  and  Laos,  other  driiberatin^ 
or  conii^tive  asBembUes  exist  in  the  variovt 
cmmtries  of  Indo-China;  such  as  the  colonid- 
board  of  Coelun-China  (an  emulation  of  th6 
*Conseits  Centraux*  in  the  mother  country), 
and  the  raimicipal  boards  of  Saigon,  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong^  The  receipts  and  exp^^es  of  the 
general  government  and  of  the  various  countries 
composing  French  Indo-CHiina  are  grouped  in 
a  general  budget  in  which  the  common  receipts 
and  expenses  are  given,  and  in  local  -bMgets 
relative  to  eadi  pariictuar  colony.  Tbe  coun- 
tries which  constitute  Uie  Indo-Chinese  Union 
are  divided  into  provinces,  at  the'head  bf  wliidi 
are  placed  administrators  of  the  civil  servicoft 
who  take  the  title  of  i^esidents  in  the  protec- 
torate countries  and  government  commissioners 
in 'Laos.  It  should  be  noted  that  besides- the 
French  administration  there  is  always  the  native 
administration.  The  Tonp-doc,  the  Tiian-phu, 
the  Phu  and  the  Huyen  still  ^vem  respcctnri^ 
in  Annam  and  Tonldn  the  provinces  and  dr- 
cumacriptions ;  die  consultative  native-  eluuttber 
attd  the  provincial  eoimdlfr  of  Tditkin  have 
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been  shreu  new  powers  hy  the  local  dedree  of 
19  March  1913;  Cambodia  also  possesses  its 
native  ctmsultative  assembly  and  in  the  Laos  dis- 
trict the  government  commissioners  have  as  as- 
sistants '^MandarinSj*  if  nOt  like  the-  other 
countries  o{  the  union,  native  chiefs  who  by 
their  situation  and  authori^  are  most  useim 
auxiliaries. 

No  French  colony  is  more  densely  |x>piilated 
thui  Ivdo-China,  none  possesses  a.  richer  soil, 
so  suitable  for  tfie  most  varied  products  or. 
more  abundant  and  intelligent  labor.  Its  rt* 
sources  are  immense.  A  European  can,  if  he 
takes  proper  hygienic  precautions,  easily  live 
in  the  country  which  is  not  too  dose  to  the 
swampy  regions  of  the  coast,  or  the  forests  of 
the  interior.  These  conditions  explain  the  rajtid 
devdopment  made  by  Indo-China  from  an  eco- 
nomical and '  commercial  point  of  view  since 
French  occupation. 

lave  Stocks  The  distance  of  Indo-China 
from  France  does  not  allow  of  the  exportation 
of  live  stock  and  for  the  present  Uie  prepara- 
tion of  preserved  meat,  is  the  only  form  in 
which  Europe  has  benefited  from  its  cattle 
breeding  industry.  According  to  the  latest  esti- 
mates drawn  up  in  1916,  the  Indo-Chinese  live- 
stock amounted  to  no- less  than  634,525  head  of 
oocen,  523,553  cows,  2B9,939  cahres,  618,939 
buffaloes,  631,709  female  buffaloes,  334,024 
buffalo-calves,  2,662,534  pus.  The  skins  and 
horns  of  the  oxen  and  buffaloes  give  rise  to  a 
certain  amount  of  exportation  (3,000  tons  of 
raw  hide  in  1913).  Silk  is  exported-  to  an 
amount  of  about  100,000  kilos  (220;000  lbs.), 
but  a  largft  quantity  of  the  silk  produced  is  em- 
ployed for  local  uses.  The  *stock-laque,>  an 
uiaect  product,  may  later  on  give  rise  to  a  good 
business. 

PiBherieSd— Indo-China,  with  its  2,50a 
Idlometers  (9,650  miles)  of  coast,  its  large 
rivers,  its  numerous  arroyos  and  espedally  the 
great  lakes  in  the  Cambodia  region,,  is  essen- 
tially a  country  suitable  for  the  fishery  indus- 
try on  a  lai^  scale.  Deep  sea  and  river  fishing 
permits  of  the  exportation  of  a  large  quantity 
of  dried  and  salted  fish,  of  by-products  and  of 
fish  oil.  The  government  grants  concessions' 
of  fishing  rights  from  wUch  it  derived  a 
revenue  estimated  at  500,000  piastres  for  1915. 
The  value  of  the  fish  exported  from  Indo-China 
gives  12,000,000  for  Cambodia,  3,000,000  for 
Annam  and  200,000  to  300,000-for  Tonkin;  the 
totality  of  fishing  products  exported  for  1913 
amounted  to  18,000,000  francs  .  ($3,600i000). 
Another  local  industry  allied  to  the  fishing 
trade  is  the  preparation  of  different  fish, 
sauces,  the  most  noted  of  whidi  is  the  nuoc-' 
mam. 

Other  Products.— Amot^  the  vegetable 

products,  fatty  matters  hold  a  prominent  place. 
The  exportation  of  copra  fluctuates  between 
6,000  and  8,000  tons.  Arachide  is  cultivated  in 
Annam  where,  however,  it  is  mostly  consumed 
locally.  Castor  oil,  the  exportation  of  which 
has  mcreased  from  42  tons  to  600  tons,  is 
prindpally  shipped  to  China.  Cotton  oil  is  also 
cultivated  locally.  Rice  is  the  prindpal  crop  of 
Indo-China  and  is  consequently  exported  in 
large  quantities.  Indo-China  is  second  only  to 
Birmania  as  regards  rice  exports,  being  more 
important  than  Siam.  Laons  and  Annam  do  not 
ejcpQrt  riet  and  Cambodia  <Hily  in  small  quan- 


tities (about  15(L000  tons),  bm  ToaUn  ex- 
ported in  1915  250,000  tons  and  the  figures 
for  Cochin-Cliina  —  the  principal  ex|>orter  — 
.were  l,29Sp00  tons  in  1914  and  1,085,000  tons 
in  1915.  Rice  is  treated  at  Cholon.  the  big 
Chinese  town  near  Saigon.  Maize  was  first 
exported  in  1904-  and  from  that  time  its  culti- 
vation has  considerably  increased,  bdng  classed 
at  the  present  time  third  in  the  list  of  esqyortfr* 
ttons,  accounting  for  nearly  14000,000  in  191X 
Arrowroot,  manioc  and  soja  are  cultivated  for 
local  consumption. 

Sacchariferous  plants,  such  as  the  sugar  cane, 
are  grown  throu^ont  Indo-China,  and  es- 
pecially in  Annara.  The  sugar  palm  is  highly 
mteresting,  its  sweet  juices  being  estimated  at 
200,000  hectoliters  (5,200,000  United  Staties  gal- 
lons) a  year. 

Textile  raw  materials  are  abundant.  Cotton 
is  cultivated  nearly  all  over  Indo-China  for  the 
local  use  of  the  inhabitants.  The  cotton  from 
Cambodia  is  greatly  valued  by  the  spinners 
but  practically  the  whole  of  the  exportation  — 
.some  5,000  tons  —  is  dispatched  to  Japan. 
Kapok  is  found  in  Camboma  in  the  proximity 
of  the  native  habitations.  Jute  is  not  much 
cultivated  tn  Indo-China;  the  local  production 
is  used  by  the  natives  for  manufacturing  mats« 
Ramia  is  not  extensively  cultivated  and  the 
Annamites  use  it  for  making  fishing  nets. 
Bambous  are  treated  for  paper  pulp.  Cane  is 
abundant-and  Indo-China  exports  from  2,000  to 
3,000  tons  to  Singapore.  Mats  from  Tonkin  — 
the  manufacture  oi  which  is  exdusively  car- 
ried on  by  the  Chinese  —  represents  an  ex' 
portation  exceeding  800,000  tons. 

Spices  and  condiments  are  found  in  Indo* 
China.  The  exportation  of  pepper  for  1915 
amounted  to  4,(Xff  tons,  spices  to  800,000  tons, 
in  1913,  while  cinnamon  amounted  to  I,50(MXK) 
tons  for  the  same  year. 

The  rubber  crop  has  fallen  oS  during  recent 
years,  the  natives  having  imprudently  cut  all 
the  creepers.  Hevea  Bresiliensis  has  been 
much  developed  in  Cochin-China ;  this  is  also 
found  in  southern  Annam  and  in  Cambodia, 
the  area  {danted  '  amounting  to  some  14,179 
hectares  (35,000  acres)  representing  4^26^000 
trees  and  rite  exportation  reaching  914  tons  in 
1913,  or  a  value  of  962708  francs  ($192,541). 
The  Indo-Chinese  rubber  plantations  ^have  a 
brilliant  future  before  them.  Coffee  is  prin- 
cipally exported  from  Tonkin,  showing  an  aver- 
age for  the  five  years  1910  to  1914  of  1,815  hun- 
dred-wdght.  The  average  annual  exportation 
of  tea  is  900  hundred-weight  Tobacco  is  cul- 
tivated all  over  Indo-China  for  local  consump- 
tion, but  the  French  Rigie  —  which  imports 
neariy  30,000,000  of  tobacco  from  abroad — did 
not  forget  Indo-China  which  exported  to  France 
in  '1913  tobacco,  in  various  forms,  amounting 
to  865,000  francs  ($173,000).  The  prindpal 
commerdal  aromatic  plant  is  the  aniseed  tree, 
die  fruit  of  which  is  used  mostly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  liquors  known  as  "Anisette* 
and  "Absinthe.'*  The  exportation  of"  this 
product  amounted  to  230  tons  in  1913,  of  a 
value  of  2,500,000  francs  ($500,000).  The  gen- 
eral resources  of  the  country  in  vegetation 
otnnprise  medicinal  plants,  such  as  cocoa,  dye- 
producing  plants  such  as  indigo,  and  trmts, 
such  as  bananas,  pineapple  lemons,  p^)aws, 
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Forest  Prodncts^  The  forest  resources  of 
Indo-China  are  of  an  infinite  variety.  Teak  is 
abundant  and  is  exploited  in  Luang-Prahaiw. 
The  exportation  of  wood  to  Europe  —  whioi 
will  ceruinly  increase  when  Indo-China  woods 
are  better  known,  is  already  considerable  for 
teak,  «Iim»  and  *ch6»  The  6gure  for  1913 
was  3.875  tons,  of  a  value  of  796,000  fraoes. 

The  geological  exploration  of  Iiido*Chiiui 
has  been  begun  methodically,  but  ia  far  froaa 
bang  ounplete.  The. mines  at  present  worked 
are  the  fofiowing :  fuel  in  Tonquin  and  Anaam, 
zinc  in  die  Tuyen-Quan  Lang-Hit  Chodian 
region,  tin  in  the  Pia-Ouac  district,  antimony 
bi  VinJi  and  gold  at  Bong-Nieu.  The  vahie  of 
the  mineral  output  in  1915  was  15,960,000 
francs  ($3,196,000)  and  was  exported  to  an 
amotmt  of  12.632,000  francs  ($2326^000). 

Since  the  war,  Japan  is  the  fwiadpal  market 
ior  coal.  Hie  production,  vriiidi  was  371^00 
tons  in  1913.  readied  540;00O  tons  in  1915.  Th« 
outpat  of  die  line  mines  for  the  same  year 
amounted  to  34,300  tons,  exceeding  the  last 
five-yearly  average,  which  was  29,000  tons. 
The  production  of  tin  amounted  to  425  tonsi 
Antimony  from  Vinh  shows  an  exportation  of 
413  tons,  representing  a  value  of  f6,000  francs 
($19,000),  and  sold  was  exported  from  the 
mines  of  Bong^Nteu  to  an  amount  of  344^006 
francs  (tt&SOO)  or  96  Ulognunmes.  Ittd»- 
China,  which  in  the  past  relied  on  its  a^cul- 
tural  in^try  for  prosperity,  possesses  in  its 
soil  inexhaustible  resources  for  a  brilKant 
future. 

Commerce  and  Trade.— The  general  trade 
returns  for  Indo-CThina  for  the  year  1913 
amounted  to  651,697,321  francs  ($130,339,464) 
or  306.238,068  francs  ($61,247,613)  for  imports 
and  345,259,253  francs  ($W,05l,8S0)  for  exports. 
If  the  import  statistics  are  analysed,  i.e.,  those 
relating  princijially  to  cotton  tissues,  cotton 
threads,  silk  tissues,  petrol,  jute,  beaten  gold, 
porcelain,  tea  and  flour,  the  figures  show  that 
France  accounted  for  107,086,468  francs  ($21,- 
417,293)  and  other  countries  for  194,931,643 
francs  ($38,986,328).  Exportations  to  Francri 
amounted  to  77,631,581  francs  ($15,526,316)  and 
261.935;!^  francs  ($52,387,167)  to  odier  coun- 
tries. Hie  principal  products  ecported  are 
rice,  tin,  matze,  cotton  thread,  dried  fish,  raw 
sldn,  pit-coal,  leather,  pePper  and  zinc  The 
trade  movement  in  Indo-China  showed  a  con- 
siderable upward  tendency  from  1904  to  1913, 
and  despite  the  present  conditions  prevailing  in 
Europe,  Indo-Cnina  continues  to  prosper,  as 
evidence  of  which  we  quote  the  figures  for 
1915-16:  Imports,  334,955,000  francs  ($66,- 
991,000)  and  390^81,000  francs  ($78,196,200) 
exports,  or  a  total  of  725,936,000  francs  ($145.- 
187.200).  Aflerthe  war,  therefore,  great  hopes 
may  be  founded  on  Indo-Qitna,  which,  being  a 
long  way  from  the  theatre  of  the  war,  has 
suffered  somewhat  in  its  imports  —  which  is 
but  natural  —  has  nevertheless  been  able  to 
continue  to  produce  and  satisfy  her  clients  in 
the  Extreme  ()rient,  as  well  as  those  situated 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

FRENCH  KONGO.  See  French  Equa- 
torial Africa. 

FRENCH  LACQUBRWORK.  See  Lao 

QUERS  AND  LaCQUERWORK. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  Sec  FJmhcb. 


FRENCH  LAW.  See  Fbancb— Law  Am 
JuaupauocHCEL 

FRENCH  LITERATURE.  See  Fsamck 
FRENCH  OCEANIC  COLONIES.  See 
Gambier  Islands;  Marquesas  Islands;  New 
Caledonia  and  Dependencies;  New  Hebrides; 
Society  Islands;  Tahiti. 

FRENCH  PAWNSHOPS,  GoTemment 

See  Government  Pawnshops  in  France 

FRENCH  POLISHING,  a  process,  gen- 
erally employed  for  giving  a  smooth  surface* 
coaling  to  fomituDe  and  cabinet-work,  llie 
surface  of  the  wood-  being  finished  off  with 
E^ass-paper  and  placed  oppMite  die  liriit,  the 
rubber  (a  ball  of  wool  covered  with  rag), 
dipped  in  the  varnish  (or  poUsh).  is  passed 
qmckl^  and  li^tty  over  the  surface  m  the 
oirvction  of  the  gram  of  die  wood,  and  nibbed 
till  diy.  This  operation  must  be  repeated  sev- 
eral times.  The  most  common  of  the  varnishes 
known  under  the  name  of  French  polish  aro 
prepared  as  follows:  Pale  shellac,  5%  onnces; 
finest  wood-naphtha,  1  pint;  dissolve.  Before 
ai^lying  any  of  these  varnishes  the  rubber  must 
be  first  slightly  moistened  with  raw  linseed  oil. 
See  Varnish. 

FRENCH  PROPHETS,  the  English  name 
for  a  group  of  Camisards,  who  arrived  io 
England  from  France  in  1706.  Their  leaders 
were  Cavalier,  Durand-Fage  and  Marion.  The 
group  laid  claim  to  severaT  extraordinary  gifts, 
mcluding  that' of  pi^he^,  of  tongues  and  of 
wotidng  miracles.  They  preached  cmnmunistic 
doctrine!^,  (rained  several  converts  for  a  time, 
and  declined  gradually.  Consult  Vesson,  ^Lea 
proph^tes  Camisards  a  Londres*  (Paris  1893)1 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  The.  Tliere 
are  several  ^  revolutionary  periods  and  events 
in  French  history  which  stand  out  prominently 
from  the  national  records;  but  the  Revolutioa 
of  1789  ia,  by  common  consent,  known  as  The 
Re^lution.  This  is  because  it  marks,  for  the 
French  peo^e,  the  parting  of  the  ways  and 
forms  the  most  pronunent  landmaric  along  their 
pathway  of  prepress.  Behind  the  Revolution 
IS  autocratic  France  with  its  cynical  abuses, 
profligacy,  immorality  and  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  all  but  ^e  governing  class.  On  this 
side  of  the  Revolution  is  viodem  France,  force- 
ful, imupnative,  ever  hopeful,  working  out  her 
own  BoBtical  and  sodai  future  along  demo- 
cratic lines  which  her  far-seeing  public  and 
literary  men  laid  down  more  or  less  clearly 
fully  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  principles 
which  served  as  a  beacon  lig^t  to  Uie  stru^^ 

nr  American  colonies  in  their  fight  for  free* 
,  and  unified  the  New  World  provinces  o£ 
Spain  against  the  incompetency  and  non-pro- 
gressiveness  of  autocratic  Spanish  rule.  Wner- 
eycr  democracy  has  made  any  tnu  advances 
since  1789  it  has  been  in  the  name  of  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  the  French  Revolution.  This  is  why 
France  is  still  to-day  looked  upon  with  peculiar 
affection  by  all  the  republics  and  democratic 
naticKis  of  the  earth,  why  she  was,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  European  War,  tlie  central 
figure  in  the  immense  drama  played  upon  the 
stage  of  the  world.  Fiance  has  been  rigfatbr 
(;alied  the  mother  of  republics  and  of  democ- 
racy, though  the  -outbreak  of  the  Revolutiai 
took  ^lace  13  years  after  the  declaration  of 
American  independence.    This  is  dae  to  the 
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fact  that  inteDectaally  die  Revolution  had  heen 
going  on  in  France  for  years  before  the  fall 
of  the  Bastile,  an  event-  which  ^mibolizes  the 
high  tide  of  public  resentment  against  the  auto- 
cratic and  unjust  acts  of  the  irres^nstble  rulers 
of  France  during  the  ;>re- Revolutionary  period. 
The  growth  of  the  principles  announced  by  the 
Revolution  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  autocratic  power  of  tAe  French 
sovereigns;  and  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  revolt 
of  the  nation  against  the  accumulated  griev- 
ances of  two  centuries. 

Pre-Rcvolution  Fnmce^After  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Europe  became 
split  up  into  many  principalities  and  a  few 
larger  powers.  All  these  political  bodies  were 
frequently  at  war  with  one  another;  and  the 
oountiy  suffered  from  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  age  and  the  lack  of  anything  lilce  unity 
of  aim.  The  whole  of  Europe  was  overrun 
with  robbers  and  military,  many  of  whom  were 
not  mncb  better  than  robbers.  Little  by 
little  the  kings  of  France,  whose  power,  in  the 
begimiing  was  very  shadowy,  succeeded  in  con- 
quering the  different  principalities  now  in- 
cluded within  modem  France,  and  consolidating 
the  .government  of  the  whole  country  under 
one  roval '  head.  But  though  this  had  been 
done  tne  government  of  me  sovereims  of 
France  was  still  far  from  arbitrary;  for  the 
nobility  retained  very  extensive  power,  and 
throughout  the  rural  districts  the  communities 
practically  governed  themselves  without  the  in- 
terference of  the  central  authorities.  The 
peasants  had  preserved  the  memory  of  their 
freedom  and  local  autonomy  under  later  Roman 
rule.  This  spirit  was  shown  in  997  when  the 
peasants  of  Normandy  conspired  against  the 
oppression  of  their  masters,  proclaiming  the 
equality  of  man.  In  1224  the  peasants  of  Brit- 
tany, under  very  similar  conditions,  revolted: 
and  a  most  desperate  and  bloody  war  ensued 
before  the  Mobility  got  die  upper  hand.  Some 
cities  had  actually  preserved  their  independence 
since  the  days  of  the  Romans;  others  had  pur- 
chased freedom  from  needy  nobles ;  white  others 
had  boldly  fought  for  and  won  independence 
in  local  government.  This  spirit  of  independ- 
ence grew  as  the  wealth  of  the  country  in- 
creased. But  there  was  no  unity  in  all  these 
concessions  or  differ«it  forms  of  local  govern- 
ment, each  of  which  thought  only  of  securing 
its  own  advantages  and  liberties.  So  when  the 
French  sovereigns  had  finally  broken  the  power 
of  the  great  barons  and  established  the  sover- 
eignty and  power  of  the  Crown  over  all  France, 
they  turned  their  attention  to  the  communes, 
as  these  local  governments  were  called.  Louis 
XIV  consolidated  all  this  power  in  his  own 
person  and  became  virtnally  autocratic  ruler  of 
France.  The  consolidation  of  the  power  of  the 
nobles  in  that  of  the  sovereign  was  beneficial 
for  the  country  as  it  tended  to  make  it  a  united 
nation,  which  it  in  no  sense  was  previous  to 
this  extension  of  the  sovereign  power  over  the 
whole  country.  This  concentration  of  power 
enabled  the  sovereign  to  do  away  with  many 
abuses  from  which  the  peasantry  and  the  mid- 
dle classes  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  nobles. 
But  all  this  was  not -done  without  a  long  and 
interesting  battle.  The  independent  princes  and 
barons  having  been  subdued  by  playmg  one  off 
against  anotiner,  the  "king's  peace^  was  es- 
tablished throughout  the  land  for  which  univer- 


sal laws  were  made  instead  of  local  observances. 
Francis  I  (1515-59)  largely  increased  the  royal 
power.  He  refrained  from  calling  toother  the 
States-General ;  and  he  proceeded  to  divest  them 
of  power  by  taking  each  separate  entior  by 
itself;  and  he  forbade  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
to  %ieddle  in  affairs  of  state  or  any  other 
matters  except  those  of  justice.*  He  set  the 
fashion  for  the  building  of  magnificent  palaces 
and  residences  in  imitadon  of  those  of  Italy; 
and  the  nobles  and  the  rich  generally  followed 
his  example  all  over  the  land.  Extrav^ance 
became  fashionable  at  court.  But  the  States- 
General  were  not  dead.  In  1576  they  so 
seriously  threatened  the  authority  of  Henry  III 
that  he  was  forced  to  side  with  them.  Thus 
the  struggle  went  on,  sometimes  quietly,  some- 
times openly,  until  Louis  XIV  proclaimed  die 
doctrine  of  absolutism  "I  am  the  State,"  and 
succeeded  in  as  nearly  making  good  his  boast 
in  this  directi<m  as  any  other  sovere^  of 
Europe.  .  He  not  only  believed  in  it  hunself, 
but  he  made  France  believe  in  it  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gettii^  the  Church  to  teach  it.  Dur- 
ing his  long  reign  (1643-1715)  the  States-Gen- 
eral were  never  called  together.  He  did  away 
with  state  and  mtmicipal  liberties;  and  by  an 
edict  passed  in  1683,  the  financial  management 
of  the  cities  of  France  was  ^aced  in  the  hands 
of  the  royal  intendants.  Under  Louis  XIV 
municipal  life  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  Thus 
every  attempt  was  made,  unfortunately  for  the 
royal  family  itself,  to  incapacitate  the  French 
people  for  democratic  ideas  or  self-government 
The  king  himself  became  the  centre  of  all  life, 
whether  court  or  municijKtl.  He  destroyed  the 
independence  of  everything  but  himself.  To 

filease  his  own  vanity  he  patronized  the  brilliant 
iterary  men,  philosophers  and  thinkers  of  his 
day,  who  all  shone  in  his  reflected  glory.  These 
very  men,  practically  all  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  middle  classes,  represented  the  rise  of  that 
class  which  Louis  further  encouraged  by  ad- 
vancing them  in  industty  and  commerce  as  well 
as  literature.  Boileau,  Racine,  Moliere,  and 
the  other  brilliant  thinkers  of  the  age,  were 
digging  the  grave  for  the  autocracy  mat  their 
royal  master  was  so  sedulously  upbuilding; 
The  middle  class  was  also  advanced  in  the 
Church.  All  these  factors  were  with  the  sover- 
eign ;  but  the  very  fact  that  they  were  indicated 
a  breaking  away  from  the  old  policy  of  the 
value  of  blue  blood  and  long  ancestry.  The 
king  even  raised  illegitimate  children  of  princes 
ana  nobles  to  power.  Brilliancy,  debauchery 
and  profligacy  distin^ished  the  court,  while  the 
peasantry  remained  m  ignorance,  wretchedness 
and  poverty.  The  long  and  costly  wars  of  Ae 
reign  of  Louis  XIV  and  the  extravagance  of  the 
court,  coupled  with  the  vast  scale  on  which 
royal  palaces  and  other  edifices  were  con- 
structed, had  already,  toward  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  the  king^  placed  the  country  deeply 
in  debt.  Monopolies,  trade  and  commerce  re- 
strictions and  the  quartering  of  soldiers  on 
the  populace  increased  this  misery  of  the  peas- 
antry and  the  middle  classes;  and  the  constant 
plundering  of  the  unpaid  military  made  life 
unbearable.  In  many  districts  the  peasantry 
had  become  almost  savages.  But  the  king  was 
set  against  all  reform.  F^elon,  exiled  to 
Greece  for  suggesting  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  masses,  from  there  proclaimed 
that  "governments  are  made  for  the  governed,* 
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(me  of  die  first  s^s  of  the  coining  revotntion. 
This  excessively  angered  the  king,  who  did 
not  know  that  he  was  himself  {ilaying  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  greatest  trage<qr  of  the  age 
(though  he  thought  it  a  royal  drama)  when 
he  was  fostering  the  brilliant  lights  of  poetry, 
drama,  history,  art,  phitosoj^y  and  science; 
for  they  embodied  the  idea  of  liberty  of  thot^t 
which  was  destined  to  ultimately  destroy  the 
doctrine  of  autocracy  and  the  divine  ri^t  of 
kings. 

The  very  power  that  the  king  was  patting 
into  the  hands  of  the  middle  class  to  serve- as 
a  foil  against  the  amotions  of  the  princes  and 
nobles,  while  it  served  his  day,  buut  up  a  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  masses  against 
which  royal  autocracy  was  pitiably  powerless 
when  the  great  test  came  in  1789;  for  the  mid- 
dle classes  had  got  rich  and  ambitious  and  were 
stnmgly  inrfmed  with  the  idea  of  protcctit^ 
themselves  and  their  own  interests  ana  pri^rty 
from  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  and  the 
soverrign.  The  sum  of  the  national  intelligence 
bad  risen  enonnously  during  the  rei^  of  Louis 
XIV  and  with  it  the  power  of  national  resist- 
ance had  increased  proportionately.  The  very 
organization  that  the  king  had  given  to  liter- 
ature^ with  Colbert  as  Minister,  in  order  to 
control  it,  gave  it  a  dignity  and  indttcnce  duit 
it  had  never  before  possessed  and  enaUed  it 
to  reach  the  great  and  growing  middle  chtss. 
The  boldness  of  the  writers  and  thinkers  of  the 
age  presaged  the  coming  revolution.  MoU^re, 
Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Voltaire  were  names  that 
were  on  every  one's  tongue.  .  They  attacked  the 
vices  and  follies  of  their  age  and  respected 
tmly  what  their  royal  patron  wished  respected. 
Thus,  in  the  reign  of  the  most  absolute  of  idl 
French  monarchs,  the  leaven  of  democrat  was 
industriously  working;  and  the  independence  of 
diou^t  Uiown  by  the  great  writers  of  the  court 
was  interpreted  by  each  community  and  each 
s^rate  interest  in  its  own  way  and  from  its 
own  point  of  view;  so  that,  when  the  climax 
of  the  great  drama  came,  the  French  intelli- 
gence had  been  quickened  to  a  point  perhaps 
^(Ster  thui  that  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 
This  expluns  the  sadden  and  ceaseless  activity 
of  the  Frendi  people  following  the  fall  of  the 
Bastile  and  the  brilliant  oi^anization,  innova- 
tions in  govemment  and  socurfogy  and  masterly 
strategy  tn  war  with  which  they  astonished 
the  whole  civilized  world.  ;  All  this  was  the 
legitimate  result  of  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
began  early  in  the  re^  of  Louis  XIV  and 
continued  with  increasing  inipetus  throughout 
the  reigns  of  his  successors.  It  was  during  this 
long  period  that  was  bom  the  eager,  earnest^ 
ventures<»ne,  serious,  yritty,  sympathetic  France 
such  as  we  know  her  to-day;  for  the  autocratic 
sovereigns  of  the  French  pec^le  were  workiiig 
better  than  they  knew  or  suspected. 

The  Strug^e  with  Autocracy.— The  death 
of  Louis  XIV  left  as  heir  to  the  rrench  throne 
a  boy  of  onl^  five  years  of  age,  and  the  regen- 
cies and  ministers  of  his  minority  worked  to- 
gether unconsciously  to  discredit  the  system  of 
autocracy  which  the  late  sovereign  had  built 
up  during  bis  long  reign.  The  dignity  and 
regal  splendor  of  the  court  gradually  disap- 
peared and  cynicism,  debauchery,  frivolity  and 
reckless  extravagance  took  their  place.  Pleas- 
ure of  the  worst  Idnd  became  me  great  god 


of  the  Frendi  court  and  of  the  nobility;,  and 
this  evil  permeated  the  body  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing wealthy  middle  dass.  The  debt  of  the 
court  and  the  nation  increased  by  bounds.  The 
Autocratic  judicial  system  which  Louis  XIV  had 
attempted  to  force  upon  the  nation  had  worked 
as  all  artificial  systems  are  apt  to  work ;  but  in 
diis  case  the  effects  were  e^cially  bad  be- 
cause the'  system  was  disorganized,  disjointed 
and  ineffective  owing  to  a  bewilderii^  diversity 
of  laws  and  customs  which  still  hdd  sway  over 
France.  In  fact  autocracy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  was  only  a  name  in  so  far  as 
any  intelligent  sovereign  direction  or  adminis- 
tration was  concerned.  None  of  the  officers 
of  the  law  were  paid  by  the  sovereign  and 
diey  were  forced  to  help  themselves  as  best 
th^  could.  The  French  conrts,  as  a  result 
be(»me  known  as  the  *halls  of  robbery.^  Over 
300  different  customs  or  series  of  local  law 
codes  were  in  use  in  France  at  this  time.  Hence 
the  whole  nation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  nobility,  groaned  under  this 
burden  of  legal  injustice  and  o^ression,  which 
had  made  the  securing  of  justice  the  most  ex- 
pensive thing  in  France.  Corruption  became 
so  great  in  every  branch  of  the  rojraj  and  eourt 
service  that  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  iBoiiey  extorted  from  the  public  in  ^ 
way  of  taxes,  fees  and  fines  ever  readied  the 
royal  treasury,  though  the  odium  of  the  system 
rested  upon  the  Crown  which  had  farmed  out 
the  collection  of  its  revenue.  The  revenue  farm- 
ers got  their  concessions  through  favorite  cour- 
tiers and  powerful  nobles.  Thus  courtiers, 
nobles  and  revenue  farmers  grew  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers,  who  consisted  of  the 
middle  class*  since  the  lower  class  was  too  poor 
to  pay  anything  and  the  nobility  and  the  clergy 
found  means  to  avoid  contributing  to  the  purse 
of  the  nation  and  the  court 

The  Church  itself  was  in  a  poiution  whidi 
tended  to  divide  it  against -itself ;  for  the  upper 
clergy  alone  profited  by  die  exemption  from 
taxes,  the  control  of  a  large  ^art  of  the  land 
of  the  country  and  special  pnviieges  extended 
to  the  Church  by  the  court.  The  lower  clergy 
were  miserabl;^  poor,  all  the  lucrative  and  hon- 
orable offices  in  the  Church  being  almost  idto- 
gether  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  or  sons  of 
rich  middle  class  families  who  had  wealth 
enough  to  pay  for  special  privileges  and  digni- 
ties. .  Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
France  was  in  reality  divided  into  two  nations 
which  had  nothing  in  common  with  one  an- 
other, the  possessors  and  the  dispossessed.  So 
great  had  become  the  gulf  dividii^  these  two 
dasses;  so  heayy  the  burden  and  so  grierotu 
the  conation  of  tiie  dispossessed,  that  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  slumbering 
fires  that  burned  in  the  subterranean  depths 
of  the  nation  should  burst  forth  into  volcanic 
passion.  This  discontent  of  die  masses  was 
mcreased  on  account  of  the  burdens  and  inter- 
ference under  which  industry  and  commerce 
groaned  and  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
rt^t  to  work  at  whatever  trade  or  occupaticn 
ene  wished  to.  The  possession  of  nearly  all 
the  land  of  the  conntry  by  the  Crown,  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy  and  the  excessive  taxes 
on  all  rented  land  had  led  to  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  agriculture  and  to  the  consequent^ 
increased  poverty  of  the  agricultuial  popula- 
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tion  and  the  control  of  agricultural  products 
by  a'  few  unprincipled  jc^bers  working  in  tibe 
interests  of  a  handful  of  nobles  with  special 
privileges  from  the  court,  ruined  the  peasant 
farmers  and  frequently  brought  on  want  in  a 
land  of  plenty.  This  general  misery  of  the 
masses  utd  exploitation  of  the  industrious 
ndddle  classes  soon  b^n  to  have  its  influence 
Upon  the  court  and  the  government  which  were 
imable  to  obtain  money  enough  to  meet  the 
growing  expenses  of  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  and  the  increasing  robbery 
of  the  public  treasury.  Finally,  in  1787,  the 
court,  to  avoid  calling  together  the  States- 
General,  through  which  alone  the  national  purse 
GMild  be  reached,  finally  compromised  matters 
by  catling  an  Assembly  of  the  Notables,  who 
were  more  inclined  to  look  after  their  own 
interests  than  to  heip  the  court  out  of  its 
financial  troubles.  Brienne,  the  Minuter  of  tiie 
Crown^  won  over  the  Parliament  to  hb  ends  by 
promising  to  call  together  the  States-Genenu 
(1788) ;  and  this  was  actually  done  the  follow- 
ii^  year  by  his  successor,  Necker,  because  of 
the  financial  troubles  of  the  government  But, 
in  the  meantime,  the  whole  interest  of  the 
nation  had  become  centred  in  the  meeting  of 
Ais  the  only  representative  body  of  the  mude 
Frendi  people.  The  States-GenMal  met  in  1789, 
tmder  very  different  conditions  from  what  it 
had  assembled  tn  the  past;  for  now  the  Tbird 
Estate,  as  the  representative  body  of  the  non- 
nobles  was  called,  had  become  the  representative 
of  a  rich  and  powerful  section  of  the  country 
which  had  been  paying  the  bills  of  the  nation 
for  many  years.  The  interest  of  the  masses  in 
their  representatives,  as  the  members  of  Uw 
Third  Estate  were  called,  increased  from  hour 
to  hour.  Gubs  of  many  kinds  were  formed  in 
Paris  and  all  the  more  important  towns  of  the 
country  to  further  the  interests  of  the  middle 
classes.  These  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
democratic  and  revolutionary  clubs  that  became 
so  notable  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastile.  The 

Sublic  unrest  found  a  leader  in  Mirabeau,  a 
rilliant  orator  and  man  of  initiative,  force  of 
will  and  character,  who  w»s  trust^  by  die 
people,  notwithstanding  his  noUe  birth,  because 
of  the  determined  stand  he  had  taken  in  their 
bdulf.  He  went  about  the  country  stirring 
the  people,  by  his  fervid  eloquence,  to  action 
in  defense  of  their  ri^ts. 

The  States-General  opened  at  Versailles  on 
S  May  1789;  and  they  soon  proved  that  they 
were  in  no  mood  to  play  the  role  the  ^rown 
had  set  apart  for  thent  After  considerable 
wrangling  between  the  diree  orders  which  oom- 
posed  it,  the  clergy,  the  nobility  and  die  Hurd 
Estate,  the  d^uttea  of  the  tatter  declared  them- 
selves a  ^National  Constituent  Assembly*  (17 
June  1799).  This  was  done  in  protest  against 
the  action  of  the  other  two  orders  in  refusing 
to  act  with  them  in  any  measure  or  in  any 
way,  holding  themselves  above  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  This  action  was  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war  in  the  sense  that  it 
meant  that  the  commons  had  decided  to  main' 
tain  their  ri^ts  at  all  costs  and  against  all 
oi^sition.  Their  attitude  coupled  with  the 
evid<mt  joy  with  which  it  was  welcomed  by  the 
populace  of  Paris  and  the  surrounding  cities 
and  country  aroused  the  court  and  the  nobility 
to  tbtar  own  danger;  and  they  net  in  secret 


session,  loddog  the  doors  againti  Ulc  Third 
Estate.  The  latter  at  once  met  in  a  tennis 
court,  where  all  the  members  solemn^  swore 
not  to  disband  until  they  had  secured  a  constitu- 
tion for  France.  This  was  the  signal  for  £he 
lower  clergy,  who  formed  the  great  majoriQr 
of  the  priests,  to  join  the  commons  and  to 
throw,  open  the  diurch  of  Saint  Louis  to  them. 
There  the  assembly,  thou^  warned  b^  the 
king  to  disperse,  declared  the  invicriability  of 
its  members  ana  deBed  the  sovereign.  Louis 
XVI  realizing  the  danger  of  die  situation, 
persuaded  the  other  two  orders  to  yield  to  the 
Third  Estate^  and  a  truce  was  patched  Up. 
The  commons  t»d  won  out.  But  the  contest 
was  not  over.  The  court  threw  troops  around 
die  city.  The  following  day  all  Paris  showed 
thai  it  was  with  the  Third  Estate  in  no  half- 
hearted way;  and  the  electors  of  the  con- 
stituted themselves  an  administrative  body 
(13  July).  They  formed  a  guard  of  the 
citizens  which,  in  a  few  hours,  reached  80,(XK) 
armed  men.  In  fear,  the  king  withdrew  the 
troops.  Again  the  commons  had  won  out.  The 
fallowing  morning  the  excitement  of  the  popu- 
lace, which  already  realized  its  power,  reached 
fever  heat.  The  mob  attacked  nie  Bastile,  the 
emblem  of  autocratic  power  and  oppression, 
and  captured  it;  murdered  the  provost  and 
several  others,  and  putting  their  heads  on  pikes 
marched  in  parade  about  the  city.  The  Revolu- 
tion wad  in  full  swing;  and  the  court  and  the 
nobility  were  powerless  to  withstand  it,  for 
arbitrary  government  had  long  ago  deprived 
the  upper  classes  of  all  organisation  and  power 
of  resistance. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile  spread 
rapidly  over  the  whole  country.  In  fear  the 
nobles  hastened  to  relinqtiish  all  their  ^ivtleges, 
sei^iorial,  ecclesiastical  and  jurisdictional ;  and 
their  ancient  rights  were  restored  to  the  mu- 
nicipalities. The  day  might  have  been  saved 
for  the  royalists  had  they  known  how'  to  handle 
the  situation.  But  they  thought  only  of  regain- 
ing their  lost  privileges  bjy  force  of  arms;  and 
to  this  end  they  plotted  in  secret.  Tins  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  people  and  they  hastened  to 
Versailles  and  forced  the  king  to  accompany 
them  to  Paris,  and  with  him  went  the  queen 
and  the  assembly.'  All  three  found  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists  (6  October), 
who  from  this  time  on,  with  justice,  continued 
suspicious  of  the  'good  faith  of  the  king  and 
the  court.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  taking 
of  the  Bastile  an  immense  crowd  assembled  in 
the  Champs  de  Mars  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  new  Omstitution ;  and  among  than  were 
the  king  and  Lafayette,  commander  of  the 
National  Gtiards  of  the  kii^dom.  The  excesses 
of  the  ultra-revolutionists  increased  from  day 
to  day  and  the  plottin^s  of  the  nobility  and 
the  court  kept  pace  with  it.  Thus  the  two 
extremes  of  French  society  drew  rapidly  apart 
The  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  urged  the  king  to 
assert  his  rights.  The  populace  replied  with  the 
establishment  of  all  kinds  of  clubs  which  be- 
came more  revolutionary  from  hour  to  hour. 
Finally  the  royal  pair  decided  to  escape  from 
France  and  to  appeal  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  to  help  them  restore  the  kingly  power 
in  France  (20  June  1791).  They  had  already 
had  the  promise  of  large  bodies  of  troops  from 
Austria,  Spain,  Prussia,  Switzerland  and  Pied- 
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mont  The  royal  faous^t^d  were  stopped  m 
their  fl^^  at  Varenne,  and  sent  back  to  Paris 
under  guard.  As  a  result  of  tftis  attempted 
escape,  the  king  was  deprived  of  all  power  and 
placed  nttder  guard  (17  J^uly  1791);  but  on 
his  accepting  the  new  Constitution  and  solemnly 
swearing  to  strictly  observe  it;  he  was  restored 
to  power  (14  Sept.  1791).  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  king  did  not  mean  to  keep 
his  word.  But  he  was  not  a  strong  cnoagft 
character  to  force  the  nobles  to  keep  faim 
widi  the  Revolution. 

The  Terror.— The  demands  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  and  the  Constitution  of  179| 
were  moderate  and  wise;  France  might  have 
been  saved  the  terrible  days  that  followed  had 
some  strong  leader  arisen  among  the  nobility; 
bm  the  curse  of  absoltitism  long  continued  had 
rendered,  them  powerless  and  inert  and  in- 
capable  of  clear  thinking  and  leadership-.  So 
all  the  activity  and  genius  for  leaders!^  re^ 
matned  with  the  masses.  This  was  unfortunate, 
for  it  assured  the  throwing  to  the  winds  eventu- 
ally of  all  moderation.  The  new  Constitution 
formed  a  basis  upon  -  which  alt  parties,  might 
have  easily  agreed  and  worked  for  the  restora- 
tion of  order  throughout  the  nation.  It  provided 
that  there  should  be  but  one  legislative  assem-' 
bly  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  after  a  general 
election.  In  it  were  vested  the  sole  right  to 
make  all  laws  and  to  earn'  on  the  war.  The 
Constitution  also  provided  for  universal  suf- 
frage. These  were  very  moderate  provisions; 
but  they  were  looked  upon  with  great  disfavor 
by  the  forwgn  governments  of  Europe  which 
were  still  stronrfy  royalistic.  This  gave  en- 
couragement to  the  plotting  nobles  at  home  and 
to  the  non-juring  priests  and  emigres  abroad 
i^o  stirred  up  the  growing  feeling  against 
France  in  ^be  foreiKn  courts.  A  coalition  of 
foreign  kitigs  was  formed  gainst  France  and 
their  tro<^5  crossed  the  French  frontier.  In 
vain  Lotiis  appealed  to  them  to  withdraw  the 
troops;  they  refused,  and  war  began,  a  war 
that  was  to  last  23  years,  to  engulf  all  Europe 
and  to  change  the  very  nature  of  the  French 
government  and  people.  France,  on  her  part, 
declared  war  against  Austria  on  20  April'  1792. 
The  Idng,  while  pretending  to  side  with  the 
French  people,  was  secretly  treating  with  the 
coalitioiL  The  Duke  of  Bnmswtdc,  coimnand- 
ing  the  Prussian  army,  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  coming'  to  restore  the 
king  of  ■  France  to  his  ancient  power  and 
dignity;  and  threatened  dire  pumshment  on 
all  who  dared  oppose  him  (36  July  1792).  The 
mob  rose  in  Paris,  and  marching  upon  the 
Tuileries  forced  the  deposition  of  the  king  and 
his  imprisonment.  This  placed  the  ultra- 
revolutionary  CTommune  of  Paris,  with  Danton 
at  its  head,  in  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  The  report  of  the  success  of  the  Prus- 
sians in  the  north  of  France  was  the  signal  for 
the  first  outburst  of  ferocity  on  the  part  of 
the  Commune,  which  proceeded  to  massacre 
wholes^e  prisoners  of  all  classes,  to  the  cry 
of  *first  get  rid  of  the  enemy  at  home*  (2-6 
September).  This  was  followed  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  rqmblic  by  the  Convention  (20 
September).  Louis  XVI  was  tried  by  the  Con- 
vention for  conspiracy  against  the  nation,  con- 
victed and  executed  (21  Jan.  1793).  This  act 
brought  En^and  and  the  Netherlands  into  the 


coalition  agaittst  France,  in6  it  created  among 
the  political  parties  in  France  itself  an  un- 
limited distrust  of  one  another.  This  resulted 
in  the  most  frig^itful  atrodties  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  the  safety  of  the  republic.  The 
l^illotine  became  the  best-known  public  office 
in  France;  untold  victims  were  fed  to  it  in  all 
the  dties,  among  them  being  Marie  Antoinette, 
Ae  queen  (16  Oct.  1793).  After  the  death  of 
the  lung,  the  Convention  became  divided  against 
itself;  and  the  two  dominant'parties  in  it,  the 
Girondists  and  the  Montagnards,  contended  for 
supremacy  and  for  different  political  aims,  the 
fqrmer  seeking  to  restram  the  excesses  of  the 
Revolution,  the  latter  seeking  to  push  them  to 
the  extreme.  The  whole  south  of  France  rose 
against  the  Convention,  which  replied  by  sup- 
pressing liber^  of  trade,  commerce  and  action 
and  by  throwing  into  prison  over  3(X),000  sus- 
pects. The  (Hrondists  having  gained  the  upper 
hand  in  Paris  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves; 
one  party  wishing  to  make  the  Terror  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  France  and  the  other  wishing  to 
restrain  the_  ferocity  of  their  own  followers. 
The  Terrorists  gained  the  upper  hand,  and 
Danton,  H6rbet  and  their  followers  were  ar- 
rested and  executed  at  the  instij^tion  of 
Robespierre  and  his  followers.  The  Terror  be^ 
came  madness,  and  over  1,200  people  were 
executed  in  one  month.  Robespierre  became 
alarmed  at  the  tempest  he  had  himself  stirred 
up  and  attempted  to  restrain  it,  with  the  result 
that  the  Commune  ordered  his  arrest  and  execu- 
tion together  with  that  of  many  of  his  followers 
(27-28  July  1794).  This  final  excess  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  reaction  and  the  Convention  sup- 
planted the  Commune.  The  prisons  were 
opened ;  the  Terror  began  appreciably  to  dimin- 
isb;  and  the  prindiKil  authors  o£  the  massacres 
were  punished  or  exiled.  The  government  of 
the  Convention  obtained  notable  military  suc- 
cesses against  the  allies  and  the  Frendi 
rebels  in  the  south  everywhere  except  on 
sea.  One  of  its  first  acts  had  been  to  abolish 
the  Constitution  of  1793  and  to  vest  the  execu- 
tive power  in  the  Council  of  the  Ancients; 
and  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  the  duty  of 
the  latter  being  to  propose  the  new  laws,  and 
that  of  the  former  to  pass  upon  them  and  to 
accept  or  reject  them  (1795).  In  the  meantime, 
ro>-alist  plots  were  thickening  and  the  result 
of^  one  of  these  was  to  incite  the  National 
Guard  to  attack  the  Tuileries  where  the  Con- 
vention was  in  session.  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
then  a  lieutenant,  defended  the  place,  and  put 
the  Guard  to  rout.  This  feat  and  his  previous 
services  won  him  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Interior  and  shortly  afterward  that  of  Italy. 
The  government  of  the  Directory  continued  to 
grow  weaker  and  more  incapable,  and  its  in- 
competency had  already  plunged  the  country 
in  debt.  The  emigres  vho  had  in  great  num- 
bers plotted  almost  openly  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  revolutionary  government  returned  in 
large  numbers.  ,  The  armies  of  the  republic, 
which  were  republican  to  the  core,  had  been 
almost  universally  successful.  At  this  important 
moment  Napoleon  concluded  a  very  advanta- 
geous peace,  and  thus  became  fix  hero  of  the 
hour  (17  Oct.  1797). 

Napoleon  on  die  Scene. —  The  incompe- 
tency of  tiie  Directory  resulted  in  another  corn- 
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bination  of  European  powers  against  it,  includ- 
ing England,  Russia,  Austria,  Gennany.  Tur- 
key, Naples,  Piedmont  and  the  Barbary  States; 
and  the  French  government  was  forced  to  resort 
to  conscription  to  obtain  an  army  with  which  to 
meet  Uie  threatened  danger.  The  wonderful 
successes  of  the  comparatively  weak  forces  of 
France  against  this  strong  coalition  managed 
to  keep  alive  the  Directory  but  did  not  in  any 
way  help  it  to  mend  its  ways,  which  had  long 
ago  become  hopeless.  The  return  of  Napoleon 
to  France  in  1799  turned  all  eyes  toward  him  as 
the  coming  savior  of  the  nation.  On  9  Nov. 
1799,  the  Cotudl  of  the  Andents  ordered  the 
removal  of  the  two  consuls,  confiding  the  taifc 
to  Bonaparte ;  and  on  the  following  day  he 
cleared  the  Hall  of  the  500  who  protested 
against  his  action;  and  from  that  moment  he 
was  dictator  of  France. 
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John  Hubert  C^rkyn, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  The.  Every- 
one knows  the  story  how  the  manuscript  of 
the  first  book  of  Carlyle's  masterpiece,  'The 
French  Revolution,*  was  lost  He  lent  it  to 
his  friend,  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  in  turn  lent 
it  to  his  Egeria,  Mrs.  Taylor ;  and  Mrs.  Taylor's 
housemaia  used  it  to  ti^t  the  fires  with.  But 


everyone  does  not  know  how  Carlyle  took  the 
loss.  Mill  and  Mrs.  Taylor  went  together  to 
tell  him  the  news.  It  was  a  long  and  painful 
interview,  for  Mill  most  injudiciously  stayed 
talkins  for  three  hoars.  All  through  the  ordeal, 
Carlyle's  whole  endeavor  was  to  relieve  Mill's 
distress  at  having  caused  such  an  irreparaUe 
loss.  His  own  distress  came  later  when  the 
visitor  was  gone.  The  'ill-bred  Scotch  collie- 
dog,"  as  he  had  been  called,  played  the  part  of 
a  very  chivalrous  gentleman.  No  Chesterfield 
could  have  done  more.  Then,  consoled  by  his 
admirable  wife,  he  sat  down  and  rewrote  the 
whole  bo6l|;  a  marvelous  feat  of  memory  and 
determination. 

The  completed  woik  has  been  called  draoa 
rather  than  history;  and  the  usual  advice  to 
the  tiro  is  to  read  some  plain  forthright  nar- 
rative of  the  events  of  the  Revolution  before 
attacking  Carlyle's  version;  but  a  very  bare 
outline  will  suffice.  If  the  reader  but  surrender 
himself  to  the  poet-historian's  dramatic  method 
and  rouse  his  mind  to  co-operate,  he  will  come 
to  know  this  period  as  he  can  know  no  other; 
for  Carlyle  will  make  him  live  in  the  heart  of 
it  This  most  artistic  of  all  Carlyle's  works 
is  cast  on  the  Unes  of  a  great  traiedy  with  a 
definite  beginning,  middle  and  end.  The  cur* 
tain  rises  on  the  room  where  Louis  the  Well- 
beloved  is  dying  of  smallpox,  and  falls  on  the 
streets  of  Paris  cleared  of  the  Revolution  by 
Napoleon's  *whiff  of  grape-shot.*  The  cen- 
tral catastrophe  is  the  violent  death  of  the  false, 
effete,,  banunipt  attcien  rigime.  Carl^e  real- 
izes the  events  himself  so  strongly  that  he 
aIn>ost  persuades  the  reader  he  is  a  living  wit 
ness  of  the  scenes  portrayed.  Urged  by  hunger, 
the  women  of  Paris  stream  out  in  long  pro- 
cession to  Versailles  and  bring  the  royal 
family  back  with  them,  'the  baker,  the  baker's 
wife,  and  the  baker's  little  boy,^  as  they  call 
them;  for  the  people  still  have  faith  in  Uieir 
king's  power  to  relieve  their  distress.  At  the 
time,  it  seems  no  more  than  another  bread-riot. 
The  reader  is  not  conscious  of  the  implications 
or  consequences  of  this  act,  just  like  any  ob- 
servant Parisian  of  the  time.  But  events 
march  swiftly  on;  the  net  of  fate  tightens 
around  the  luckless  king  and  queen ;  they 
become  prisoners;  they  must  stand  trial;  they 
must  se^  their  heads  under  the  axe  of  the 
guillotine.  Equalhr  vivid  is  his  portraiture  of 
the  actors  in  the  great  drama,  Mirabeati, 
Danton,  Robespierre,  Marat,  for  Carlyle  pos- 
sessed what  his  friend  Emerson  called  '^i^ 
trait-seeing,  ^ortrait-paintitw  eyes,*  which  were 
as  effective  in  dealing  with  the  past  as  with 
the  actually  visible  present. 

Carlyle's  own  account  of  its  composition  is 
the  best  criticism.  'It  all  stands  pretty  fair 
in  my  head,  nor  do  I  mean  to  investigate  much 
more  about  it,  but  to  splash  down  what  I 
know  in  large  masses  of  colours,  that  it  may 
look  like  a  smoke-and-flame  conflagration 
in  the  distance,  which  it-  is."  When  he  had 
completed  the  manuscript  in  January  1837,  he 
wrote  to  Sterling:  "It  is  a  wild  savage  book, 
itself  a  kind  of  French  Revolution  ...  it  has 
come  hot  out  of  my  own  soul,  born  in  black- 
ness, whirlwind  and  sorrow.'  These  remarks 
are  illuminating.  All  history  is  interpretation 
of  events ;  and  the  interpretation  is  conditioned 
hy  the  historian's  trainiziA  outlool^  oppor- 
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tunities,  political  and  reHgioos  vitm,  «ven 
when  he  does  not  try  to  make  history  fit'  a 
theory.  Other  histones  oi  the  Revolution, 
such  as  Taine's,  are  stronger  in  analysis  of  the 
origins  and  causes  of  this  cataclysm;  bat 
Carlyle  succeeds  in  giving  back  the  actual  im- 
pression the  Revolution  made  ui>on  the  world 
at  the  time,  the  impression  of  storm  and  earth- 
quake, volcano  and  eclipse.  Nor  mtist  it .  be 
inferred  that  his  work  was  superiiciai.  It  waa 
based  on  "indefatigable  investigatioas,*  pur* 
sued  with  a  rare  love  of  truth.  Modem  criti- 
atm  may  gnaw  at  sli^t  defects,  but  it  cannot 
impugn  the  solidity  ox  this  great  book.  Traill 
says  that  it  has  made  this  terrible  drama  of  a 
forei^  people  as  real  to  many  English  readers 
as  any  passage  in  English  history'  delineated 
by  Shakespeare  or  by  Scott. 

"This  book  gave  Carlyle  at  a  single  st^ 
his  unique  jpositipn  as  a  man  of  letters,*  says 
Cariyle's  fnend  and  biograf^r.  It  established 
his  rf^tation  as  a  man  oi  extraordinary  gifts 
among  the  greatest  of  the  time.  Didcens  car- 
ried a  copy  of  it  with  him  wherever  he.  went. 
Frt^  it  he  derived  the  inspiration  for  Talc 
of  Two  Cities.'  Southey  read  and  reread  it 
six  different  times.  Thackeray  welcomed  it  in 
an  enthusiastic  review.  Even  Jeffr^,  an  out- 
spoken critic  of  the  old  whool,  admitted  its 
success  in  the  teeth  of  all  Uie  rules  and 
precedents. 

Dr.  jF.  Holland  Rose,  the  learned  authority 
on  Napoleon,  has  produced  an  atmotated  edi- 
tion of  'The  French  Revolution' ;  but  per- 
haps the  most  illuminating  aid  to  the  under- 
standing of  this  masterpiece  is  Mr.  Edmund 
J.  Sullivan's  graphic  interpretation  of  the  text 
m  a  remarkable  series  of  symbolic  designs 
for  the  two<volume  edition  of  Chapman  and 
Hall,  1910.  The  genius  of  Carlyle  is  matched 
by  the  art  of  this  master  of  black  and  white. 

Archibald  MacMechan, 
Professor   of  English  Literaimre,  DaUtomi* 
College,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

FRSNCH  RIVRR,  Canada,  stream  m  On- 
tario.  It  drains  Lake  Nipissing  and  empties 
into  the  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Hnron  after  a 
course  of  55  miles.  For  150  years  it  was  the 
r^iar  route  to  the  upper  lakes,  and  is  noted 
for  its  magnificent  scenery. 

FRSNCH  SCHOOL  OP  PORTIPICA- 

TIONS.   See  FramncATioNs. 

FRENCH  SHORE.   See  Newtoundland. 

FRSNCH  SOMALILAND.  French  So- 
maltland  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
to  the-  north  and  the  south  of  the  Bab-el-Man- 
deb  straits;  it  is  botmded  at  the  north  by  tlu' 
Ras-Doumeirah,  which  separates  it  from  Hit 
Italian  possessions,  at  the  south  by  a  Une  run- 
ning from  the  Haadou  wells  to  Gueldeissa, 
which  separates  it  from  British  Somaliland,  and 
on  the  west  by  Abyssinia.  The  French  first  set- 
tled in  Obock  in  1858,  following  a  voyage  under- 
taken by  M.  Henri  Lambert.  French  consular 
agent  at  Aden,  to  Zeilah  and  the  Bay  of  Tad- 
jonrah  to  purchase  a  port  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Red  Sea  in  anticipation  of  the  opening  of 
the  Stiex  Canal.  ^  Ibrahim  Abou-Becker,  one  of 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  country,  whom  he 
rescued  from  the  Sultan  Hodeidhah's ,  prison 
during  this  voyage,  offered,  as  a  recompense 
for  this  service,  to  cede  to  France  the  terri- 


tories of  Obock.  Unfortunately  M.  Henri  Lam- 
bert was  murdered  near  the  Mushah  Isles  on  4 
June  1859,  and  his  work  was  onlv  taken  up 
again  two  years  later  by  Capt.  Fleuriot  de 
Langle.  This  officer  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Ibrahim  Abou  Becker,  ptmished  the  mur- 
derers of  Henri  Lambert,  and  drew  up  the 
treaty  of  U  March  1862  which  gave  France  the 
ix>rt  of  Obock  and  the  territory  situated  be* 
tween  Ras  Ooumeirah  and  Res  Ali  in  consider- 
ation for  a  stwi  oi  10,000  thalers.  The  early 
stages  of  tiie  colonies  were  extremely  modesty 
comprising  a  [Kilice  station,  a  few  native  huts 
and  an  improvised  jetty — this  was  during  the 
first  year  of  occupation  in  1883.  But  little  by 
little,  thanks  to  the  merchants,  shopkeepers,  na- 
tive traders  and  the  inhabitants  of  Obock  who 
all  helped  in  the  effort  to  develop  the  country, 
there  sprang  up  on  this  hitherto  imcultivated 
and  desert  plateau,  a  little  dty,  peopled  by  4,000 
to  SfiOO  souls,  active  and  enthusiastic,  and  this 
city  was  ftdl  of  vitality  in  1895.  It  sOon  be- 
came evident  that  Djibouti,  on  account  of  its 
port,  was  best  suited  for  navigation  and  was 
capable  of  linking  up  business  relations  with 
Abyssinia.  Djibouti  was  accordingly  officially 
made  the  capital  in  1896. 

Topography. —  The  coast  is  fla^  dry,  mo- 
notonous, formed  of  hardened  sand  cliffs  with 
waterless  rivers.  In  the  centre  is  the  Bay  of 
Tadjourah  with  the  port  of  Obock  whtcn  is 
merely  a  hamlet  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants; 
the  small  station  of  Tadjourah,  the  watering 
stations  of  Amabo  and  Sagallo  to  the  north  of 
the  bay,  and  Djibouti  at  the  south.  In  the 
interior,  up  to  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast  and 
distant  about  90  kilometers  (61  miles),  where 
the  French  hinterland  finishes,  small  plateaux 
are  found^  and  farther  on  is  an  utidulating 
country  with  hills  leading  to  the  heights  of 
Harrar  and  between  which  is  the  Aoua(£e. 

Climate.— The  climate  is  of  an  extreme 
dryness  (not  however  unhealthful) ;  sunstroke 
only_  is  to  be  feared,  but  it  is  easy  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  it.  Thanks  to  the  railway,  it 
is  possible  to  go  from  Djibouti  to  Dir6-Daoua 
in  eight  hours,  thus  enabling  the  inhabitants  to 
get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  take  a  few  days 
rest  at  Diri-Dapua  or  Harrar,  which  really  con- 
stitute for  the  inland  a  natural  sanatorium. 

The  inhabitants  belong  to  two  distinct  races : 
the  red  African  race  (Danakils  or  SomaKs^ 
and  the  white  Ethiopian  race  (Gallas).  Somali- 
land  will  never  be  an  agricultural  producing 
country  as  vegetation  is  practically  nil  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  European  vegetables,  some 
date  and  coconut  plantations  and  fruit  trees: 
it  is  merely  a  trading  centre  and  the  natural 
route  for  transportation  from  southern  Abys- 
sinia. A  few  industries  have  been  estaMished 
in  Djibouti,  but  it  is  trade  alone  which  must 
make  the  fortune  of  this  French  colony  on  the 
Red  Sea.  The  most  important  product  is 
coffee  which  grows  in  a  wild  state  in  Abjrsstnia 
and  Moka,  these  being  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  AraUan  coast  After  coffee  there  is 
the  ivory  trade,  dvet,  sheepskin,  gtntsldn,  ox-' 
hide,  raw  animal  wax  and  gold  dust.  Trade  on 
the  Somaliland  coast,  that  is  at  Djibouti  whidi 
has  practically  the  monopoly,  amounted  in 
1913  to  81,620,991  francs  ($16,324,198),  of  which 
33,916,843  francs  ($6,783,368)  were  imports  and 
47.704,148  francs   ipfi4OjS09}   exports.  The 
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figores  for  1916  were  80,864,011  francs  (|16,- 
\72^),  bang  made  up  of  39,238,856  francs 
<VM7,77l)  for  imports  and  41.625,155  francs 
($8,325,031)  exports.  It  is  the  trade  done  in 
Abyssinia  which  alone  keeps  business  goin^  in 
Somaliland.  Products  from  abroad  or  destined 
for  abroad  account  for  three-fourths.  Four-fifths 
of  this  trade  is  however  carried  on  under  the 
French  flag,  because  on  the  one  hand  the  large 
French  ships  alone  touch  at  Djibouti  and  on 
the  other  hand  coasting  between  Aden  and 
Djibouti  is  carried  on  exchisively  by  the 
French. 

The  territory  of  Cheil-Said  should  also  be 
mentioned.  Here  merchants  from  Marseilles 
established  a  coal  depot  in  1868.  The  position, 
which  has  an  area  of  150,000  hectares  (446,000 
acres),  is  a  good  one  from  a  maritime  point  of 
view  as  it  dominates  the  Str^t  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb. 

FRENCH     SPOLIATION  CLAIMS. 

During  the  great  European  wars  from  1793  on, 
French  privateers  assaued  neutral  commerce,  of 
which  the  Ameriuui  was  chief,  under  various 
pretexts  or  without  any;  one  was  that  the 
United  States  had  violated  the  treaty  of  1778. 
In  the  virtual  French-American  war  of  1798-99, 
their  privateers  about  the  West  Indies  and 
elsewhere  made  prize  of  a  great  quantity  of 
American  shipping,  for  which  our  commission- 
ers vaiuly  endeavored  to  obtain  indemnification. 
Finally,  m  the  treaty  of  30  Sept  1800.  as  there 
was  no  hope  of  getting  the  money  frcHn  Napo- 
leon, the  United  States  for  other  considerations 
waived  the  claim.  From  then  on,  even  though 
the  cases  were  referred  in  1885  to  the  Court  of 
Oaims,  nearly  every  year  saw  a  bill  before  Con- 
gress to  pay  these  claims,  and  at  various  times 
a  vote  for  it  was  obtained,  whidi  was  vetoed  bj' 
the  Presidept  in  each  qase  —  Polk,  Pierce  and 
Cleveland.  The  court  finally  adjudicated  sev- 
eral thousand  claims,  aud  awarded  some  $4,800,- 
000.  Consult  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  Division  of  International  Law, 
Pamphlet  No.' 25,  ^Opinions  of  the  Attorneys- 
General  and  Judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Court  of  Qaims  of  the  United  States  Re- 
lating to  the  Controversy  Over  Neutral  Rights 
between  the  United  States  and  France*  (Wash- 
ington 1917)  ;  id.,  Pamphlet  No.  24,  ^Documents 
Relating  to  the  Controversy  over  Neutral 
Rights  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
1797-1800'  (Washington  1917)  ;  United  States, 
Senate.  Gaims  Committee,  ^French  Spoliations, 
etc*  (Washington  1912);  United  States,  War 
Claims  Committee  (House),  *Veto  Messages 
of  J.  K.  Polk,  F.  Pierce  and  G.  Qeveland  of 
French  Spoliation  Claims*  (Washington  1912). 

FRENCH  SUDAN,  Africa,  the  name  for- 
merly given  to  a  large  tract  of  country  in  the 
western  Sudan,  including  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Senegal  and  the  countries  watered  by  the 
Upper  and  Middle  Niger ;  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Senegal,  on  the  south  partly  tnr  the  French 
territory  of  Rivieres  du  Sud,  and  on  the  east 
by  independent  tribes  and  fay  Briti^  territory. 
Officially  it  was  divided  into  'annexed  tern- 
tories,"  mos^  in  the  western  part,  and  pro- 
tectorates, "nie  entire  region  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  Government  General  of  French 
West  Africa. 

FRENCH  TAPESTRY.   See  Tapestues. 


FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA.  A  French 
government-general  comprising  tiw  colonics  of 
Sen^l,  French  Guinea,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Dfr* 
homey,  Uwer  Senegal-Niger.  From  the  Rio  de 
Oro  to  English  Nigeria,  the  Wtet  African 
colonies  are  scattered  over  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  separated  from  each  other  by  various 
foreign  colonies.  For  instance,  Casamanca  is 
separated  from  Senegal  by  English  Gambia, 
and  between  Casamanca  ana  French  Guniea  we 
find  Porti^ese  Guinea.  Then  there  is  Sierra 
Leone  and  Liberia  between  French  Guinea  and 
the  Ivory  Coast  whidi  itself  is  separated  from 
Dahomey  by  the  Gold  Coast  and  Togo.  Yet 
although  the  French  colonies  from  the  Rio  de 
Oro  to  Nigeria  do  not  form  an  uninterrupted 
territory,  they  none  the  less  possess  an  advan- 
tage over  certain  other  foreign  possessione 
wnicb  are  completely  enclosed,  in  that  every  one 
is  within  the  loop  fonned  faiy  the  and  has 

access  to  the  common  hmterkmd  where  all 
meet.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  14lh 
century  that  the  west  coast  of  Africa  began  to 
be  explored  and  colonized  by  the  Frencn.  In 
1365  some  Dieppe  sailors  settled  on  the  Senegal 
and  Sierra  Leone  coasts;  the  first  estabTisb- 
ments,  founded  at  great  expense,  soon  ^sap- 
peared  with  the  exception  of  Sen^al.  Riclie- 
lieu  forming  colonization  companies,  gave 
a  new  develo^nmt  to  these  possessions  and 
such  companies  administered  Senegal,  under 
different  names,  until  1758,  when  the  colony  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

Retaken  in  1779  by  the  Duke  of  Launin, 
Senegal  was  thereafter  governed  by  agents  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  The  capitulation  of  14 
July  1809  again  placed  the  colony  under  English 
control,  but  it  was  restored  to  France  in  1817. 
Up  to  1855,  however,  France  merely  occupied 
different  points  on  tibe  coast  After  the  dis- 
astrous Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71, 
French  public  opinion  was  not  properly  in- 
formed as  to  the  value  of  Frendi  West  Africa, 
and,  consequently,  was  not  particularly  imbued 
with  the  idea  of  expansicMi  in  these  latitttdes. 
Colonel  Faidherbe's  exploits  and  the  progress 
made  by  French  domination  in  the  Saharean 
Oasis  regions*  gave  food  for  reflection  as  to 
the  advantages  to  be  g»ned,  from  a  polukal 
and  commercial  aspect,  by  reaching  die  Niger, 
despite  the  bad  impression  caused  dirovgh  the 
unfortunate  expeditions  of  Mungo-Park  and 
Lander.  Faidherbe,  moreover,  was  poptdar  on 
account  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  the 
country's  defense  and  his  victories  in  Africa. 
But  whilst  the  time  was  ripe  for  French  ex- 
plorations and  conquests  in  Africa,  the  'objec- 
tive chat^d  cm  several  occasions.  At  first,  the 
only  desire  was  to  extend  b^rond  the  Valley 
of  Senegal  into  Ae  Vall^  of  the  Niger;  thftn 
came  the  feverish  attraction  of  the  wonderful 
Sudan  which,  conquered  during  the  cariy  cam- 
paigns in  its  northern  part  and  hencefortb 
illustrious  with  the  names  of  Galliini  and 
Borgnis-Desbordes,  excited  no  less  public  en- 
thusiasm despite  some  crying  disappointments. 
Then  the  view  from  the  valley  of  me  Niger  and 
Ae  more  meridional  regions,  better  watered, 
better  cultivated  and  peopled,  modified  first  im- 
pressions and  took  attention  away  from  the 
tracts  of  land  nearest  to  Upper  Senegal,  Finally 
the  riches  of  Guinea,  Fouta-Djallon,  the  Ivory 
Coast  and  Dahomey,  became  known,  and  the 
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s^rit  o£  conquest  and  avilization^  could  now 
speculate  on  tAese  countries  so  varied  and  Af- 
ferent in  aspect. 

Shortly  afterward,  Captsun  Bitiger  showed 
up  the  empty  hypotheses  concerning  the  Kctng 
Heights  and,  removing  the  prejudice  wfaicfi 
gave  to  the  Ivory  Coast  colooies  and  Dahomey 
the  petty  imj^rtance  of  coaling  stations  without 
distant  relations  with  the  hinterland,  proved  in 
1887-89  that  there  were  as  many  Moors  to  the 
Sudan*  as  France  possessed  territory  on  the 
West  African  coast,  from  the  mouths  o£  the 
Senegal  to  those  of  the  Niger;  and  the  abso- 
lute necesstw  of  joining  up  the  nhiAe  of  the 
Sudai^  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  the  rivers 
at  the  south  and  the  Guinea  coast  became  ob- 
vious. From  1890  to  1901  (a  period  fertile  in 
good  results)  a  logical  plan  lor  colonial  ex- 
winsion  vras  metbodicalty  carried  out.  In 
Senegal,  Guinea,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  later  in 
Dahomey,  successful  eSorts  were  also  made  for 
territorial  expansion,  similar  care  Iwuig  taken  to 
draw  rich  products  of  the  liintcrland  toward 
the  ports.  Hereafter  no  doubt  could  remain 
concenung  the  economical  future  of  the  re- 
cently acquired  colonies.  The  future  of  the 
Ivory  Coast  hinterland  was  no  longer  uncer- 
tain sioce  the  capture  of  Samoiy  by  Captain 
Gouraud  on  29  Sept  1898^  following  on  the  cam- 
paigns of  Colonel  Arctunard.  Since  the  two 
expeditions  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  Bdumzhi 
(1892-94)  and  since  the  settlement  of  the  latent 
conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  France  re- 

farding  the  borders  of  Lower  Nigeria  and  Da- 
omey,  the  commercial  future  of  the  old  king- 
dom of  Dahomey  could  be  unreservedly  con- 
»dered.  The  .Brosselard-Faidherbe,  MadroUe 
and  Paroisse  missions  had  proved  as  regards 
the  Fouta-Djalkm  the  impedance  of  a  coir- 
mercis^  route  terminating  at  Conakry.  Certain 
missions  exc^evtly  carried  otit  across  the 
Sahara  resulted  in  die  linking  up  of  extreme 
Soudi  Algeria  with  die  Kongo  -on  tile  one  side 
and  French  Sudan  on  the  ouier. 

While  explorers  traveled  over  the  new  re- 
gions, signing  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs, 
and  officers  occupied  (sometimes^  peaceably, 
sometimes  by.  force  of  arms)  territory  which 
later  on  was  to  form  French  West  Africa, 
French  diploma^  did  not  remain  passive,  b«t 
turned  these  efforts  to  accomit  to  get  tiie 
European  Powers  to  recognize  the  countries 

S laced  under  French  influence.  The  Franco- 
:nglish  treaties  of  10  Aug.  1889,  5  Aug.  1890, 
25  Jan.  1895,  14  June  im  and  8  Apnl  1904, 
were  completed  by  fixing  frontier  boundaries  in 
agreement  with  Spain  (27  Tune  1900),  Germany 
(24  Dec.  1885  and  23  July  1897),  Portugal  (12 
May  1886)  and  Ubena  (8  Dec.  I89Z  and  18 
Sept  1907).  Hereafter  from  t6e  south  of 
Korocco  and  Algeria  to  the  Tchad  'West 
Africa*  was  master  of  its  own  destinies.  Very 
soon,  however,  the  progress  of  French  develop- 
ments in  Sudan  obliged  France  to  take  steps  to 
repress  the  troubles  fomented  by  the  Moors  in 
the  territory  on  the  ri|^t  bank  of  the  Senegal 
The  progressive  occupation,  which  it  was  dta- 
sired  to  carry  out  in  a  spirit  of  pacifldsm,  of 
the  regimis  covered  bv  the  treaties  of  zones  of 
infloeace  was  decitW^  upon;  the  Moors,  how- 
ever, were  hostile  to  the  organization'  of  Maure- 
tania  aud  numerous  incidents  took  place  such 
as  the  murder  of  (Zoppolani.  the  govermnent's 
commissioner,  in  May  1905  and  the  Akjoucht 
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flgfatiug.  But  whatever  mi^t  be  the  extent  of 
these  distmrbances  and  however  painful  the  un- 
foreseen consequences  sometimes  are,  regional 
troubles  are  always  bound  to  arise,  which,  how- 
ever, by  their  very  nature  are  eas^  to  localise, 
if  not  so  easy  to  repress,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  those  punitive  expe<U- 
tioos  of  which  Contin«ital  Fr^ce,  moreover, 
has  never  had  the  monopoly.  From  a  geo- 
graphical point  of  view,  the  aspect  of  the  coasts 
of  French  West  Africa  is  very  varied:  the 
coasts  are  bordered  with  sand  banks  against 
which  the  waves  break  f  r<MD  Cape  Blanc  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Casamanca;  rodnr  and  much  cut 
up  in  Gtiinea;  bordered  with  la^rons  on  the 
Ivo^  C^oast  and  at  Dahomey.  French  West 
Africa  is  relatively  flat ;  the  mountainous  re- 

fion  is  situated  in- Guinea  and  extends  from  the 
outa-Djallon  to  the  Kong  country:  this  is  the 
most  salubrious  part  of  the  colony.  West  Africa 
is  divided  into  two  quite  distinct  river  basins: 
the  Senegal  and  the.  Niger,  both  of  which  have 
dieir  source  in  the  Fouta-Djalloq  and  follow 
for  some  distance  the  same  direction,  the 
former  toward  Cape  Vert  where  it  flows  into 
the  sea  after  joining  the  Fal£m£  and  the 
Baoul*  and  watering  Kayes,  Bakel,  Matam, 
Salde,  Podor  and  Dagana, —  the  Niger  flows 
toward  the  end  of  the  Gnlf  of  Guinea  which  it 
reaches  after  describing  a  wide  cunre  on  which 
are  situated  Toulrmandio,  Koulikero,  Segousi- 
koro,  Sansanding,  Mopte  and  Kabara,  one  of 
the  mree  ports  of  Timouktoo. 

The  ethnography  of  West  Africa  is  as  yet 
difficult  to  determme  in  a  scientific  manner; 
(he  type  of  white  man  we  find  there  comprise 
the  Berbers,  who  live  in '  the  desert  zone  and 
are  called  Touareg  in  the  Sahara;  there  is  % 
red  African  type  composed  mostly  of  Feulhs 
or  FouUenes  from  Senegamlna,  distant  courins 
of  the  Egy^bn  *fellahs,*  which  is  a  mixture 
of  the  African  negro  type  and  the  Berbers; 
finally,  there  is  the  black  type  of  infinite  variety 
from  the  Ouolofs,  from  Lower  Senegambia, 
which  represent  the  negro  type  in  all  its  purity, 
thei  SonilKS,  nomads,  the  Mandin^es,  inteUigent 
but  warlike  and  given  to  pillage,  to  the 
Achantis  of  the  Ivon;  Coast,  I^omenians  and 
Haoussas  of  Upper  D^omey. 

In  organising  the  immense  territorities  which 
the  valor  of  her  explorers  and  the  efforts  of 
her  politicians  had  assured  for  France,  it  seems 
evident  that  the  fascinartion  of  empty  words 
«nd  the  superstition  of  formula  were  not  al- 
loMTcd  to  prevail ;  it  would  have  been  regrettable 
not  to  have  resisted  any  such  temptation  when 
dealing  with  populations  so  greatly  dissimilar 
as  those  of  West  Africa.  When,  in  1899,  it 
was  proposed  to  establish  an  embivonic  or- 
ganixation  in  what  was  later  to  be  known  as 
The  Guinea,  The  Ivory  Coast  and  Dahomey, 
it  appeared  neceesaiy  to  separate  them  adminis- 
tratively from  The  Senegal  to  which  they  had 
been  hitherto  connected  under  the_  name  of 
•Southern  Rivers  and  Dependencies.*  But 
very  shortly  the  mutual  interests  of  the  local 
governments  became  evident  and  a  decree  of 
16  June  1895,  which  created  the  (kneral  C>ov^ 
emment  of  French  West  Africa,  instituted  a 
supreme  authority  wluch  could,  by  reaching  a 
decisive  opinion  on  the  spot,  make  the  general 
interest  override  any  particular  tendencies  of 
such  and  such  a  colony  of  the  group.  But  the 
trati&fonnatioa  was  msuffident,  as  was  also 
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that  ejected  later  by  decree  of  October  1-902.  It 
seemed  an  opportune  moment  to  make  a  further 
step  toward  a  more  rational  and  profitable 
organization  of  the  vast  French  West  African 
possessions,  and  by  a  decree  of  18  Oct  1904-, 
making  the  general  government  the  instrument 
for  the  permanent  direction  and  control  of 
French  West  Africa  by  placing  at  its  disposal, 
through  the  creation  of  a  general  budget,  the 
necessary  financial  aid  for  its  expenses  in  the 
common  interest  and  to  represent  the  civic 
dignity  of  West  Africa,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
genera]  government  would  be  ^e  to  develop 
the  possessions  in  a  nonnal  manner. 

The  decree  of  18  Oct  1904  regulates  the 
present  organization  of  the  eeneral  government 
The  immense  territories  to  Ee  controlled  t:^  the 
government  have  an  extent  of  3,913,250  square 
kilometers  (1,510,795  square  miles),  comprising 
five  colonies  and  a  civil  territory: — 

I,  Senegal,  capital  Saint  Louis 
3.  Upper  Sen^jal  and  Niger 

3.  GuiDBa,  capitaLKoncarr 

4.  Ivtwy  Coast,  cuital  BinaervillB 

5.  Dahomej',  capital  Porto-Novo 

6.  Ciirit  territofT  ot  Mauretanla 

The  governor-general  holds  mandatoiy 
powers  from  the  French  Republic  and  his  resi- 
dence is  at  Dakar.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council. 
The  polonies  forming,  the  group  enjoy  admin- 
istrative and  financial  autonomy;  one  is 
administered,  under  the  superior  authority  of 
the  governor-general,  by  a  governor  of  the 
colonies  whose  title  is  lieutenant-governor  and 
assisted  by  a  secretary-general.  The  civil  ter- 
ritory of  Mauretania  is  administered  by  a  com- 
missioner of  the  governor-general  of  French 
West  Africa.  In  the  organization  of  West 
Africa,  the  question  of  improving!  the  moral 
and  general  situation  of  the  natives  has  re- 
ceived the  constant  attention  of  the  administra- 
tion. Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  con- 
tracts passed  between  natives,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  situation  of  natives,  the  organiza- 
tion of  public  education,  the  development  of 
public  hygiene  and  the  medical  aid  reddered  to 
the  natives.  West  Africa  is  above  all  an  aj^- 
cultuial  country;  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  agricultture  has  reached  quite  an  advanced 
stage  among  these  people  so  primitive  in  some 
respects.  The  produce  of  the  land  may  be 
classed  in  two  categories:  agricultural  prod7 
ucts  and  food  products,  or  in  other  words^ 
those  which  arc  cultivated  with  more  or  less 
care;  and  the  products  of  the  forests.  First 
among  the  agricultunal  products  figure  the 
aradiide,  or  peanut  which  has  so  enriched 
Senegal  and  the  cultivation  of  which  even  ex- 
tends to  the  Sudan.  Practically  the  entire  ex- 
portations  of  fruits  and  grains  from  SeiMgal 
to  the  Sudan  conusts  of  this  product  If  it  b 
borne  in  mind  that  it  was  only  about  the  year 
1840  that  this  culture  was  started,  its  rapid 
development  is  sera  by  the  export  figures  for 
the  year  1913,  whidh  show,  for  Senegal, 
229,961.^5  kilogrammes  (231,500  tons),  for 
Upper  Sene^  and  Niger,  8.577,135  kilo- 
grammes (9,175  tons),  and  for  Guinea  3,541.106 
kilogrammes  (3,714  tons). 

The  climate  of  Frendi  West  Africa  is  suit- 
able for  producing  cotton,  the  type  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  improved  all-round,  but  which 
nevertheless  can  be  used  in  the  metropolitan 
woricshc^s.  From  the  results  already  obtained 
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great  hopes  mdy  be  placed  in  the  future  of  this 
cultivation.  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger,  the 
Ivory  Coast  and  Dahomey  have,  moreover, 
ennmenced -to  export  a  certahi  qtrantity  of  cot- 
ton. Dahomey  exported  in  1913.  171,173  kilo- 
grammes (376^580  pounds)  of  cotton  wool  and 
37,740  kilogrammes  (83,028  pounds)  of  unseeded 
cotton;  the  Ivory  Coast  exported  18,221  kilo- 
granunes  (40,066  pounds)  of  cotton  wool  and 
Guinea  60,517  kilogrammes  (133,137  pounds)  of 
unseeded  cotton.  Kapok  exported  about  33,000 
kilogrammes  (72^600  pounds).  The  da  grows 
wild  in  the  Sudan  and  prodtices  beautiful  fibres. 
The  growing  of  agave  has  several  times  been 
serioudy- attempted  by  At  Europeans  in  Sme- 
gal. 

Sorgho  or  large  millet  has  been  greatly  cul- 
tivated in  the  West  African  colonies;  it  has 
been  said,  not  without  truth,  that  *miltet  is  to 
Africa  what  rice  is  to  Asia.*  Anodier  viriety  of 
millet  is  also  fotmd,  the  little  millet  or  sania, 
or  "mil  chanddle*  (wax  millet).  Here  is  dso 
a  fairiy  connderafale  local  trade  in  riee,  cnM- 
vated  more  particularly  in  l^nier  Guinea,  bi 
Casamanca  and  in  the  imndatsd  countries  of 
the  Middle  N»rer;  there  were  11384  kilo- 
granunes  (2S,48o  pounds)  of  rice  exported  from 
Guinea  in  1913.  Manioc  is  more  espec^ly  cul- 
tivated in  Dahomey,  the  Ivory  Coast  and  in 
Guinea;  at  the  present  time  it  is  only  used  for 
local  consumption,  but  when  seriously  t^Cen  iqi 
as  a  commerctid  proposition  it  will  give  ctm- 
siderable  traffic  to  the  railways.  Sweet  potatoes 
are  ^  fotmd  everywhere.  Maize  is  ciuttvated 
particnlarty  in  Dahomey  and  locally  serves  as  a 
food,  but  its  cultivation  for  exportation  is  only 
carried  on  by  the  natives  and  therefore  merits 
attention;  the  exports  from  Dahomey  alone 
reached  13.256,193  kilogrammes  <14,S82  tons) 
in  the  year  1913. 

Bananas  form  the  principd  food  fcM*  the  ia- 
halntants  of  the  Ivory  Coast.  Copra  >  is  ex- 
ported from  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Dahora^. 
Coffee  is  a  product  of  Guinea  where  the  "Rio 
Nunez,*  with  its  radier  small  beans,  oi  a  dirty 
yellow  with  brilliant  pellides,  is  much  appre- 
ciated on  account  of  its  special  aroma,  and 
on  the  Ivorr  Coast  where  its  export  reached  a 
figure  of  I0fi37  ktbgrammes.  (23.401  pounds) 
for  1913.  The  cuHivatiou  of  coooo,  attempted 
with  much  success  by  die  natives  in  the  Euq^ 
lish  -colonies  of  the  (jold  Coast  and  Nigeria, 
has  been  developed  in  Dahomey  and  above  all 
On  the  Ivory  Coast  which  respectively  exported 
in  1913.  10,651  kilogrammes  (23,432  pounds), 
and  47.190  kilogrammes  (103^ft  pounds). 

Among  the  prindpal  prowicts  derived  from 
the  forests,  rubber  holds  one  of  tiie  foremost 
places,  the  territories  producing  it  being  Guinea, 
the  Ivory  Coast  tht  Sudan  region  and  Casa- 
manca. No  definite  choice  has  yet  been  rrached 
as  to  which  rubber  trees  should  be  cultivated 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  Funtunria  wfll  give 
good  results,  and  accordingly  the  administration 
has  taken  st^s.  principally  on  the  Ivory  Coast 
to  protect  this  tree  agunst  a  too  extensive  ex- 
ploitmion.  The  French  markets  of  Bordeaux 
and  Havre,  new  to  tiiis  commerce,  reoeire  a 
fairiy  targe  quanthy^  of  African  niU>er,  bat 
Liverpool  also  receives  an  important  supply. 
The  escports  for  the  year  1913  were  the  follow- 
ing: (Guinea,  1,455,450  kilogrammes  (3,21(^990 
pounds) ;  Ivory  (^oast  4,684,095  Idk^rammes 
(10^,009  pounds)  ;  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger, 
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83,300  IdtoErnumnes  (183,260  iioiinds)  ;■  Senegal, 
90,421  Idlognunmes  (198,926  pounds)  ;  Dahomey, 
5,105  kilogrammes  (11,231  pounds). 

The  Ivory  Coast  and  Dahomey  are  the 
colraiies  whidi  export  the  greatest  quantity  of 
palmetto;  this  is  abondant  in  tke  coastal  region 
widdi  IS  not  donitnated  by  the  large 
forests.  Durmg  the  year  1913,  Dahomey  ex- 
ported 7,971,220  lalogrammes  ( 17,536^684 
pounds)  of  palm  oil,  the  Ivory  Coast  6,014,460 
kilogrammes  (13,231,812  pounds),  and  Guinea 
164,221  kilogrammes  (361,286  pounds)  ;  for  the 
same  period  Dahomey  exported  26,37M38  kilo- 
grammes (58t017,163  pounds)  of  palm  almcmds, 
the  Ivory  Coast  6,949,206  kilogrammes  (15,288^- 
253  pounds),  Guinea  5,172,165  kilogramaies 
(1U^763  pounds).  Senegal  1.901,024  kilo- 
grammes (4,182,252  pounds).  Palm  oil  and 
palmetto  are  used  principally  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  and  stearine  and  are  dispatched 
to  Marseilles  and  England ;  a  considerable 
quantity  of  these  products  was  also  sent  to 
Germany.  Ivory  Coast  is  the  ridiest  as  r^rds 
forest  unds.  The  for£sts  in  this  colony  only 
have  been  most  carefully  explored  by  M.  Au- 
gnste  Chevalier,  Directeur  du  Laboratcnre 
d'Agromomie  Colonial  au  Mus^  de  Paris,  who 
has  made  a  thorough  botanical  classification  of 
the  different  kinds  of  wood,  and  who  estimates 
the  wooded  area  at  over  1^,000  square  kilo- 
meters (46,332  square  miles).  This  area  is 
vei^  rich  and  vunable  woods,  the  only  (hks 
which  have  been  cultivated  for  many  :|«ars, 
foremost  among  which  is  mahogany  smtable 
for  diagonal  grained  woik  and  for  decorative 
panels.  Since  then,  many  other  samples  have 
been  experimented  with  and  it  now  appears 
certain  that  commerce  in  general  and  the  catri- 
net-making  trade  in  particular  will  find  on  the 
Ivory  Coast,  the  former,  woods  supplanting  oak 
and  teak  which  are  locking  and  ot  lengths  and 
widths  to  whidi  they  have  not  been  accustomed ; 
die  latter,  new  woods  of  beautiful  shades  which 
will  enaue  satisfaction  to  be  given  to  all  cus- 
tomers' tastes.  Wood  exports  from  the  Ivory 
Coast  amounted  in  1913  to  52,700  tons,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  5,000,000  francs  ($14)00;000). 

The  kola  business  has  been  developed  con- 
siderably by  the  natives  and  evtry  day  sees  a 
more  and  more  extensive  use  of  it  since  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  is  no  toneer  permitted  ion 
account  of  the  growing  prevalence  of  Islamitic 
beliefs.  It  is  exported  to  Eurt^  in  ever-increas- 
ing auantities,  as  fresh  fruit,  to  be  consumed 
mosuy  in  the  form  of  extracts  or  wine  tonics.  In 
die  year  1913  £>ahomey  exported  21,808  lalo- 
grammes (47,977  pounds),  and  the  Ivory  Coast 
24,090  kilogrammes  (52.998  pounds). 

Karite  is  found  practically  all  over  the 
West  African  possessions  but  prindiml^  in 
Upper  Senegal  and  Niger,  which,  by  tile  Kayes 
Railway  and  the  river  Senegal,  makes  large 
exportations  of  this  fatty  matter  extracted  on 
the  spot  by  the  natives.  The  exportation  of 
karete  butter  reached,  in  1913,  for  Dahomey 
169.641  kilogrammes  (373.650  pounds) ,  for 
Upper  Sene^  and  Niger  27,565  kilogrammes 
(60,643  pounds),  for  the  Ivory  Coast  8,787 
kUogrammes  (19,331  pounds),  and  for  Guinea 
3399  kilogrammes  (19,331  pounds).  The  ex- 
portation of  karit^  almonds  from  Umer  SenQgal 
and  Niger,  exclusively  reached  47^624  kuo- 
grammes  (1,044,172  pounds). 

Finally,  gums,  exuded  by  different  trees  of 


the  acacia  genus,  are  concentrated  at,  and  dis- 
patched from,  one  place,  i.e.,  Saint  Louis,  from 
whence  it  is  all  shaped  to  France,  the  port  of 
destination  being  Bordeaux.  The  exportation 
for  1913,  for  Senegal,  amounted  to  2,943,379 
kilogranunes  (3.238  tons),  and  for  Umwr  Sene- 
ga! and  Niger  532,157  l^grammes  (585  tons). 

Oittle  bleeding  plays  an  important  role,  and 
is  destined  to  play  even  a  greater  one.  in  tiie 
prosperity  of  the  West  African  colomes.  It 
13  therefore  necessary  to  encourage  this  in- 
dustry in  countries  wnere  l-'Hor  i-  scarce,  and 
with  a  view  of  procuring  on  the  spot  the  neces- 
sary  cattle  for  food  for  the  European  and  the 
native.  The  principal  centres  are  Senegal,  the 
Sudan,  Guinea  and  Dahomey,  where  horses, 
asses  and  bovida  are  found.  The  bovidae  are 
found  more  espKially  in  Mauretania  and  Sudan 
Sahara.  The  raw  skins  of  oxen,  sheep  and 
goat  form  an  important  exportation;  m  the 
year  1913  exports  amounted  to  1,010,743  kilo- 
grammes (2,223,034  pounds)  for  Guinea,  802,- 
931  kilogrammes  (1,766,448  pounds)  for  Sene- 
gal, 211,405  kilogrammes  (465,091  pounds)  for 
Ul^  Senegal  and  Niger,  and  5(X333  kilo- 
grammes ( 1 10^732  pounds )  for  tiie  Ivory 
Coast.  The  trade  in  wool  frOm  Madna  (Upi>er 
Senegal-Niger)  is  relatively  recent,  but  it  is 
beginning,  however,  to  be  put  on  a  proper  com- 
mercial basis,  and  its  exportation  amounts  to 
250,000  kilogrammes  (550,000  pounds).  Certain 
wild  birds  (ostriches,  herons,  marabouts) 
furnish  valuable  feathers.  Wax  is  prepared  in 
Gambia,  Casamanea,  Boubdou  and  the  snr- 
roundings  of  Thi^s  and  its  exportation  ex- 
ceeded 180000  kilogrammes  (396,000  pounds) 
in  1913.  The  foregoing  enumeration  of  the 
principal  agricultural,  forestra]  and  animal 
products  of  French  West  Africa  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  variety  of  cultivation  in  the  West 
African  colonies,  but  althoufjli  confidence  can 
be  placed  in  the  future  agncultural  develop- 
ment of  the  colomes  it  must  be  reco^ixed  that 
no  industry  at  present  exists  there  m  tile  real 
meaning  of  the  word 

The  West  African  colonies  are  fir  from 
being  known  from  tiie  point  of  view  of  geology 
and  mineralogy,  despite  the  bi^ly  saentinc 
work  of  M.  Hubert.  The  raw  materials'  prin- 
.  cipallv  exploited  are  gold  and  salt.  Goii  is 
fotmd  in  Upper  Senegal  where  itsprodiietion  is 
estimated  at  approximately  800,000  fratics ' 
($160,000)  yearly,  and  in  U^r  Guinea  and 
the  BambouK  region  v^re  gold  from  FaMrai 
and  Galam  has  been  exploited  since  1858  by  the 
government.  In  1913  the  exportation  of  gold 
for  this  group  of  colonies  amounted  to  255,635 
francs  ($51,127).  Salt  is  of  two  kinds:  sea 
salt  from  the  coast  where  the  Gandiole  salines 
constitute  a  fairly  important  output  for  Senegal ; 
rock  salt  from  uie  interior  to  the  north  of  the 
town  of  Timbuktoo.  Each  year  titere  enters 
imo  Upper  Senegal-Niger,  emanating  from  the 
Sahel  and  Sahara^  an  avera^  'of  80,000  bars 
of  salt.  The  mining  industries  of  this  group 
of  colonies  have  been  the  object  of  special 
legislation  both  as  re^rds  proqiecting  and 
operation  of  mines. 

The  fishing  industry  ranks  next  to  the  min- 
eral industry.  Fishing  is  at  present  practised 
'  over  the  entire  west  coast,  but  more  particularly 
in  Sent^l  and  Dahomey.  The  coasts  of  Sene- 
gal and  Mauretania  have  long  ago  been  reesg* 
nized  for  their  ichtiiyi^ogicarrichiieas;  the  re- 
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stilts  of  the  efforts  made  to  develop  the  fishing 
industry  at  the  L6vrier  Bay  are  now  an  ■ac- 
complished fact;  French  hshermen  are  in- 
terested in  fresh  fish  and  the  Crustacea  to  send 
to  France,  and  the  dry  fish  for  African  con- 
sumption. The  exportation  of  dry  fish,  salted 
or  smoked,  readied  57S,3S4  kilogrammes 
(1,265,778  pounds)  in  1913.  But  it  is  not  merely 
sufficient  for  West  Africa  to  be  abundantly 
provided  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view 
and  for  its  soil  to  be  stocked  with  riches.  If 
the  commercial  movement  of  the  colony  has 
made  rapid  progress  and  if  the  financial  sittia- 
tion  of  French  West  Africa  has  constantly  im- 

? roved  of  late  years,  the  cause  should  be  looked 
or  in  the  persevering  efforts  made  by  the 
local  administration  to  furnish  this  group  of 
colonies  with  the  necessary  economical  equip- 
ment for  their  proper  development.  The  ports 
have  been  improved,  the  railways  from  Daker 
to  Saint  Louis,  from  Thies  to  Kayes,  fromKayes 
to  the  Niger,  have  been  constructed  as  wdl 
as  the  railways  in  Guinea,  the  Ivory  Coast  and 
Dahomcjjr*  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the 
dominatmg  idea  of  the  frovemor-general  has 
been  to  open  up  lines  of  commumcation  and 
to  practise  the  policy  of  penetration  by  rail- 
ways. The  results  have  been  excellent  inas- 
much as  the  general  commerce,  which  in  1895, 
i.e.,  at  the  time  the  general  eovemment  was 
created,  amounted  to  78,777,356  francs  ($15,- 
755,471).  reached  10  years  later  155,592,303 
francs  ($31,118,460).  In  1913,  the  last  normal 
year,  the  figure  amounted  to  277,718,152  francs 
($55,543,636),  made  up  as  follows:  151,574,300 
francs  ($30^14,800),  in  importations  and  126,- 
143,852  francs  ($25,228,770)  exportations.  The 
figure  fell  in  I9l4  to  233,928,780  francs 
($46,785,756)  and  in  1915  to  225,484,917  francs 
($45,096,983).  For  1916  a  total  of  300,013,474 
francs  ($60,002,694)  is  estimated,  made  up  as 
172,137,615  francs  ($34,427,523)  for  importa 
tions  and  127,875359  francs  ($25,575,171)  for 
exportations. 

FRSNCH  WEST  INDIES.  The  French 
West  Indies  form  part  of  that  stretch  of  vol- 
canic islands  which  seem  to  connect  North  and 
South  America.  France  possesses  from  the 
north  to  the  south:  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  of  Saint  Martin,  Saint  Bartfa61emy, 
Guadeloupe  and  its  dependencies,  Disiratte, 
Marie  Galante,  the  Saintes  Isles  and  Martinique. 
Martinique  and  Guadeloupe —tiie  two  sister 
islands  —  hold  the  foremost  place  among  the 
French  Antilles. 

Guadeloupe. —  Guadeloupe  was  discovered 
by  Christopher  Columbus  who,  while  making  a 
second  exploring  expedition  in  the  Atlantic, 
perceived  on  4  Nov.  1493  an  island  which  he 
named  after  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Guadeloupe  in  Estremadura.  The 
island  remained  Spanish  until  1635  when  Du- 
plessis  and  Olive  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  "la  Compagnie  des  lies  d'Amerique.* 
In  March  1674  the  colonization  companies  being 
in  straightened  circumstances  the  islands  were 
made  part  of  the  royal  domain,  but  the  admin- 
istration of  the  king  was  interrupted  from  27 
April  1759  to  4  July  1763  by  a  first  occupation 
by  the  English  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Moore  and  (general  Barington.  On  21  April 
1794,  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  the  island 
was  retaken  by  the  Et^lish,  only  to  be  recovered 
on  2  Jtwe  following  by  the  delates  of  the 


National  Convention,  Victor  Hugues  and  Chr^ 
tien.  A  third  and  last  British  occupation  took 
place  during  the  Wars  of  the  Empire  lasting 
from  1810  to  1816  when  Guadeloupe  was 
definitely  restored  to  France. 

Area  and  Topography,  etc.^  Guadekmpe, 
which  has  an  area  of  1,780  kilometers  (SB3 
square  miles),  is  divided  into  two  islands  in- 
dependent of  each  other :  Guadeloupe  proper  or 
Basse  Terre  and  Grande  Terre,  separated  by  a 
stretch  of  sea  about  six  miles  in  length  and  of 
a  width  varying  from  90  to  300  feet.  Basse 
Terre  has  the  forni  of  an  irregular  ellipse;  it 
possesses  many  signs  of  its  original  volcanic 
state,  there  being  still  some  active  volcanoes,  like 
the  Soufriire.  Grande  Terre  is  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle  and  the  principal  ports  of  the 
colony  are  found  there:  Pointe  k  Pitre,  Moule, 
Saint  Francois,  Sainte  Anne  and  Port  Louis, 
There  are  three  districts  in  the  island:  Basse 
Terre,  Pointe  i  Pitre  and  Marie  (Galante.  Dur- 
ing winter,  Guadeloupe  is  subject  to  severe 
atmospheric  perturbations  and  is  frequently  dis- 
turbed 1^  cyclones  in  August  and  September. 

Conunerce. —  In  order  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  traffic  movements  in  the  principal 
products  exported,  we  must  take  the  figures  for 
a  normal  year  and  not  one  wfaidi  has  suffered 
from  the  war  (the  1914  and  1915  returns 
amounted  to  43,728,540  francs  ($8,745,708)  and 
46,323,164  francs  ($9,264,632)  respectively) . 
Moreover,  it  is  not  fair  to  take  a  year  like  1913 
when  atmospheric  conditions  were  very  un- 
favorable—&,462,4I9  francs  ($7,692,483).  We 
will  therefore  take  the  year  1912  which  may  be 
considered  as  normal;  the  commercial  move-- 
ment  amounted  to  45,606,418  francs  ($9,121,683), 
made  up  of  19,524,116  francs  ($3,904,823)  im- 
ports and  26,084,302  francs  ($5,216,860)  exports. 
Sugar-cane  products  hold  the  foremost  place. 
The  production  of  cane,  sugar  has  reached 
39^  tons,  representing  a  value  of  16,660,000 
francs  <$3,332ib00  annually)  ;  the  planters  at 
present  concentrate  their  efforts  on  better  varie- 
ties and  pay  more  attention  to  the  extracdtv 
processes.  The  molasses  exported  in  1912 
amounted  to  714,000  litres  (188,638  United  States 
pillons)  of  a  value  of  103,000  francs  ($20,600). 
Rum  is  exported  to  an  amount  of  9,697,000  litres 
(2.162,740  gallons)  representing  a  value  of 
4,155,000  francs  (S&IM30).  Coflct  is  grown 
more  particularly  in  me  middle  region,  naving 
an  altitude  of  over  600  feet ;  the  kind  cultivated 
is  the  Arabian  coffee  or  'Le  Liberia,*  which  at 
the  best  is  used  for  grafting.  The  colony  ex- 
ported 1,108  tons  of  coffee  of  a  value  of  2,605,- 
000  francs  ($521,000)  in  1912.  The  cultivation 
of  cocoa  has  been  continually  on  the  increase 
during  the  last  20  years,  the  export  figure  for 
1912  being  925  tons  valued  at  I,400lOOO  francs 
($280,000).  Vanilla  and  vanilla  products, 
cultivated  more  especially  in  Basse  Terre, 
varies  from  one  year  to  another;  in  1912,  25 
tons  valued  at  396,000  francs  ($79,200),  in  1913, 
20  tons,  in  1914,  11  tons,  representing  a  value  of 
220,000  francs  ($44,000).  The  fruit  trade  is  mak- 
ing progress,  although  this  still  leaves  _  some- 
thing to  be  desired;  the  principal  fruits  ex- 
ported are  bananas  (12,800  kgs.,  28^160  lbs.), 
pineapples  (156,077  kgs->  343,369  lbs.),  coconuts 
(26,000  1^.,  57,200  lbs.).  Commerce  in  dye- 
produdng  plants  is  declining.  Rocou  is  ex- 
ported to  an  amount  of  43  tons  representing  a 
value  of  17,290  francs  <$3,458)^  as  agaiiut  88 
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tons  in  1910  of  a  value  of  61000  francs 
($12,600).  Wood  for  cabinet  makuw  is  ex- 
ported to  an  amount  of  24  tons  valued  at  5,500 
francs  ($1,100). 

Bull^  foods  (yams^  potatoes,  carribee  cab- 
bages, etc.)  are  practtcall^  all  used  for  local 
consumption.  The  administration  has  decided 
to  encourage  new  cultures,  principally  the 
growth  of  coconuts  and  leoions,  as  much  to 
provide  against  inconveniences  caused  by  de- 
pendence on  a  single  crop  as  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  colony.  In  normal  times 
France  receives  nine-tenths  of  the  production  of 
the  lands  of  the  colony. 

The  dependencies  of  Guadeloupe  include : 
D^irade,  a  rock  of  little  productive  capacity; 
Marie  (^lante  with  Grand  Bourg,  a  fairly  safe 
anchoiing  ground;  the  Saintes  Archipelago,  a 
mass  of  rodcs  which  have  been  given  the  name 
of  "The  Gibraltar  of  the  West  Indies*  on  ac- 
count of  their  high  strategical  importance; 
Saint  Barthelemy  and  Saint  Martin,  of  which 
France  possesses  two-thirds:  Saint  Franks, 
Sainte  Anne  and  Port  Louis. 

Martinique.^ —  Martinique  was  discov- 
ered by  Christopher  Columbus  on  Saint  Mar- 
tin's Day.  The  Spaniards  did  not  settle  there 
and  the  natives  remained^  in  possession  of  the 
island  until  1625.  At  this  time  Pierre  Belain 
of  Esnambuc.  while  returning  fr(»n  a  cruise  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  obtainedfrom  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu  authority  to  constitute  the  *Com- 
ra^rnie  des  lies  d'Am^rique;  on  his  return  to 
^nt  Christopher  he  endeavored  to  colonize  the 
neij^twring  islands  and  landed  at  Martinique 
on  1  Sept  1635.  In  1650  the  C>»npagnie  des 
lies  d'Amirique  sold  its  islands  for  £60,000 
to  Dnparquet  who  became  their  lord  and 
master.  On  his  death,  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Caribs,  which  ended  in 
the  extermination  of  the  latter.  In  1664  the 
Crown  purchased  the  islands  from  the  heirs  of 
Duparquet  and  ceded  its  rights  to  the  Com- 
pagnie  des  Indes  (Dccidentales.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding years,  Martinique  was  attacked  by  the 
English  and  the  Dutch,  which  resulted. in  the 
dissolution  of  the  Compagnie  and  the  return  of 
the  islands  to  the  Crown.  Cultivation  was  un- 
dertaken but  very  soon  Martinique  had  other 
serious  preoccupations  and  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tuiy  was  obliged  to  defend  herself  against  the 
furious  onslaughts  of  her  enemies.  In  1762  the 
island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  who 
restored  it  to  France  one  year  later  on  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Treaty  of  Pans,  but  at  the  price  of 
the  loss  of  Canada.  In  1793  the  Royalist  party 
surrendered  the  island  to  the  English  -who  kM>t 
it  until  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was -signed.  The 
English  reoccupied  it  during  the  Empire  Wars 
of  1808-14  and  finally  during  the  "Hundred 
Da^s.»  Since  the  treaty  of  20  Nov.  1815  Mar- 
tinique has  always  remained  French  and  after 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1848,  by  a  number  of 
laws  —  not  affecting  however  its  colonial  life  — 
it  has  participated  more  and  more  in  die  public 
life  of  the  mother  a>untry  as  one  of  her  pos- 
sessions. 

Martinique  which  has  an  area  of  987  square 
kilometers  (385  square  miles),  the  greatest 
length  of  which  is  70  kilometers  (44  miles)  and 
the  average  width  31  kilometers  (20  miles),  is 
divided  into  two  parts  —  two  peninsulas  united 
by  the  isthmns  which  is  situated  between  the 
*cul  de  sac*  of  Francois  and  the  *ciil  «b  tad* 
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of  Fort-de-Franoe.  Its  mountain  range  really 
consists  of  two  high  peaks,  one  in  the  north 
and  one  in  the  south,  connected  hy  a  small 
chain  of  mountains  much  less  tn  height.  All 
these  mountains,  which  bear  the  name  of 
*peaks»  or  "knolls*  are  of  volcanic  origin  and 
we  need  scarcely  recall  here  the  awful  calamity 
caused  by  the  eruption  of  Mount  PeI6e  in  Sep- 
tember 1907  which  completely  devastated  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  Cyckmes  similar 
in  character  to  those  which  play  such  havoc 
with  Uie  other  West  IntUan  islanw  do  not  spare 
Martinique  and  they  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  tidal-wave. 

From  a  pdltical  point  of  view,  Martinique  is 
divided  into  two  districts,  the  capitals  of  which 
were  until  1902  Fort-de-France  and  Saint  Pierre. 

Commerce,  Trade,  etc—  Exportatibns 
amounted  in  1913  to  28,896,814  francs  ($5,779,- 
362)  out  of  a  total  trade  of  51,041,129  francs 
($10,208,225).  In  this  total  products  from  the 
land  figure  to  an  amount  of  25,900,000  francs 
($5,180,000).  Sugar-cane  is  the  principal  crop 
of  the  island,  the  exportation  for  1913  amountii^ 
to  40,000  tons,  which  is  slightly  higher  than  that 
of  1912.  The  exportation  of  rum,  which  occu- 
pies the  second  place  in  the  trade  of  the  island, 
amounted  in  value  to  about  7,000,000  iraacs 
($1,400,000)  in  1912,  rising  in  1913  to  12,000,000 
francs  ($2,400,000)  for  1^823,000  litres  (4.973^ 
026  United  States  gallcms).  Next  in  importance 
is  the  cultivation  of  cocoa  which  is  exported  in 
berries  to  an  amount  of  524  tons  of  a  value  of 
1,071,000  francs  ($214,200).  Coffee  beans  are  ex- 
ported to  the  amount  of  9.587  kilogrammes  • 
(21.091  pounds),  valued  at  23,932  francs 
($4,786).  Vanilla  figures  for  an  exportation 
of  3,259  kilogrammes  (7,169  pounds),  repre- 
senting 76,373  francs  ($15,^4) ;  annamon 
1,875  kilogrammes  (4,125  pounds),  valued  at 
1,234  francs  ($246).  The  fresh-fruit  trade  has 
not  yet  attained  that  importance  of  which  it  is 
capable  (40,675  francs,  $8,135)  ;  the  principal 
fruits  exported  being  bananas  (10.000  francs, 
$2,000);  pineapples  (15,000  francs,  $3,000)  and 
oranges  (1,400  francs,  ^280).  Oil  from  Indian 
wood  is  a  fairly  active  industry,  the  results  for 
1913  being  2,649  kilos  (5^27  pounds),  represent- 
ing a  value  of  23,495  francs  ($4,609).  In  the 
category  of  farinaceous  products,  fecula  and 
potatoes  show  exportations  of  11  and  77  tons, 
respectively.  The  manufacture  of  citrate  of 
lime  is  no  longer  in  the  experimental  stage  and 
the  results  obtained  are  highly  satisfactory,  the 
exportation  amounting  to  2,000  Idlwrammes 
(4,400  pounds).  All  the  citrate  is  dupped  to 
En^and. 

France  accounted  for  51.4  per  cent  of  the 
trade  movement  in  Martinique  in  importations, 
and  93  per  cent  in  exportations;  business  with 
other  countries  amounts  to  46.08  per  cent  and 
3.78  per  cent  of  the  importations  and  of  the 
exportations,  respectively. 

FRENCHMAN'S  BAY,  Maine,  an  ocean 
inlet  in  Hancock  County,  extending  northward 
about  30  miles  with  a  width  of  about  five  miles. 
It  contains  a  number  of  islands,  among  them 
Mount  Desert,  whereon  is  situated  Bar  Har- 
bor (q.v.). 

FRKNCHTOWN,  Md..  in  the  War  of  1812. 
As  part  of  the  British  operations  on  (Chesa- 
peake Bay  in  1813,  Sir  George  Cockbum  was 
sent  to  close  its  head.  EstaUiwing  himself  first 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  Susqttehaona,  then  on  Elk 
Rirer,  on  23  April  he  sent  150  marines  to  de- 
stroy the  stores  at  Frenchtown,  a  small  villa^ 
much  used  in  the  land  transport  between  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  since  the  closure  of  the 
bay.  They  drove  off  the  Americans  and  burned 
the  stores  and  five  vessels  lying  near. 

FRENCHTOWN,  Mich^  Batfle  of,  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Hull's  surrender  of  Detroit 
threw  the  American  frontier  back  to  the  line  of 
the  Wabash  and  the  Maumee.  The  Maumee 
was  defended  by  Fort  Waj-ne,  about  20  miles 
from  the  Ohio  border,  and  the  Wabash  by  Fort 
Harrison,  a  block-house  standing  near  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Terre  Haute,  near  the 
Illinois  border.  In  September  1812,  after  the 
departure  of  Sir  Isaac  Brock  fq.v.)  for  Niag- 
ara, these  forts  were  attacked  simultaneottuy 
by  the  Indians,  but  Zachary  Taylor  saved  Fort 
Stephenson  and  Fort  Wayne  held  out  until  re- 
inforcements arrived  on  12  September  under 
Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison.  The  latter  then  divided 
his  troops  into  three  bodies  to  march  by  differ- 
ent routes  to  the  Maumee  Rapids,  one  of  which 
forces,  under  Gen.  James  Winchester,  after  ex- 
periencing great  hardships,  reached  the  rapids 
10  Jan.  1813.  and  there  began  to  encamp.  Two 
Frnichmen  came  to  beg  protection  for  French- 
town,  Mich.,  a  little  village  on  the  Raisin  River, 
about  30  miles  to  the  north  and  22  miles  south- 
west of  Detroit.  Winchester  sent  half  his 
troops  who,  on  18  January,  with  small  loss, 
drove  the  British  and  Indians  from  the  town, 
which  success  so  elated  the  troops  left  behind 
at  the  Maumee  that  Winchester  led  them  to  the 
town,  encanqnng  there  on  20  January  but  fail- 
ii^  to  take  the  usual  military  defensive  measures. 
On  the  21st  the  British  commander,  Gen.  Henry 
Proctor,  started  toward  the  town  with  a  force 
of  600  militia  and  500  Indians  under  Round 
Head,  making  the  assault  on  the  American  posi- 
ticm  the  next  day.  Most  of  the  American  troops 
were  in  the  open  field  and  quickly  succumbed, 
Winchester  bang  amof^;  the  captured.  But  a 
small  body  of  Americans  stoutly  resisted  be- 
hind a  picket  defense  until  Windiester,  under 
Proctor's  threat  of  buriui^  die  village  and  an 
Indian  massacre,  ordered  them  to  surrender. 
The  unwounded  priscmers  were  sent  to  Maiden 
but  the  wounded  were  left  at  Frenchtown  un- 
der Proctor's  promise  of  adequate  protection. 
But  Proctor  failed  to  furnish  protection  and 
after  his  departure  the  Indians  plundered  the 
vill^ce,  mutilated  and  scalped  the  dead,  strip- 
ped the  inhabitants  of  clothing  and  vidnables 
and  fired  the  houses,  consuming  the  injured  and 
tihe  dead.  The  American  loss  was  934  kUled. 
captured  and  massacred ;  the  British  loss  was  24 
killed  and  158  wounded. 

Had  Proctor  advanced  to  the  Maumee  Rap- 
ids he  mi^t  have  captured  Harrison  with  his 
900  troops  and  their  artilleiy  and  stores.  But 
Harrison  burned  the  post  and  retreated  to  the 
Portage  or  Carrying  River,  about  18  miles  to 
the  rear,  where  on  1  Feb.  1813  he  began  the  con- 
struction of  Fort  Meigs,  before  which  on  28 
April  Proctor  appeared  with  983  regulars  and 
militia  and  1,200  Indians  under  Tecumseh 
(q.v.).  On  1  May  the  British  began  the  bom- 
bardment which  tasted  several  days,  but  on  5 
May  were  attacked  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  by  a  force  under  Brig.-Uen.  Green  Clay 
(q.v.)  who  had  come  to  Harrison's  relief.  This 
force  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  British,  but 


Harrison  made  a  sticCessful  sortie  on  the  south 
side.  The  siege  was  continued  for  several  days 
but  Proctor's  army  was  weakened  hy  death  and 
sickness  and  by  the  desertion  of  tne  Indians, 
and  on  9  May  he  retreated  to  Maiden  unmolested 
by  Harrison.  On  20  July  Proctor  again  at- 
tacked the  fort  hot  after  vainly  tryiiw  to  draw 
Clay  into  ambush  decided  to  attadc  Harrison  at 
Seneca  on  the  Umier  Sandusky,  wluther  the 
latter  had  moved  fats  magazine.  Between  Har- 
rison's troops  and  the  British  was  a  stockade 
called  Fort  Stephenson,  defended  by  one  can- 
non and  160  troop^  under  Maj.  George  Cro- 
^an  (q.v.).  Harrison  ordered  the  evacuation 
of  the  fort  but  Croghan  refused,  and  when  the 
British  attacked  on  1-^  August  not  onlv  re- 
pulsed them  but  inflicted  such  a  deduTe  defeat 
that  Proctor  retreated  to  Maiden.  The  Briti^ 
loss  was  26  killed,  41  wounded  and  30  misHng, 
while  Croghan  lost  only  one  killed  anS  seven 
wounded.  Soon  afterward  Tecumseh  raised  the 
siege  of  Fort  Meigs  and  followed  Proctor  to 
Detroit.  Harrison  remained  at  Seneca  until 
September,  when  he  began  the  march  that 
brought  about  the  battle  of  the  Thames  (q.T.). 
Consult  Wiley  and  Rines,  <The  United  States* 
(Vol  V,  pp.  361-372,  giving  extensive  biUiog- 
rudiy) ;  Adams,  Heniy,  'Administrations  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison*  (Vol.  VII,  pp.  72-115)  ; 
histories  of  the  war  by  Brackcnridge,  Lossing, 
Armstrong,  McAfee,  Richardson,  Auchinleoc, 
Perkins  etc.;  Eldwards,  ^History  of  Illinois* 
and  'Life  and  Times  of  Ninian  Edwards' ; 
Montgomciy,  Henry,  'Life  of  Harrison* :  Slfi- 
cum.  ^The  Ohio  Country* ;  Shaler,  N.  S..  ^Ken- 
tud^* ;  Brown,  S.  R.,  *(3ampaigns  of  the 
Northwestern  Army* ;  Dawson,  Moses,  'Life  of 
Harrison* ;  Brannan,  ^Official  Letters* ;  McMul- 
len,  'History  of  Canada*;  James,  William, 
^Military  Occurrences*;  Fay.  H.  A.,  'Otfidal 
Accounts* ;  Knapp,  'The  Maumee  Valley* ; 
Williams,  Samuel,  'Two  Western  Campaigns 
in  the  War  of  1812* ;  Dawson.  ^Battles  of  the 
United  States* ;  CoaHey,  T.  H.,  'Michigan*; 
Everett,  'History  of  Sandusky  Coun^* ;  Howe, 
'Historical  Collections  of  Ohio* ;  Atwater. 
Caleb,  'History  of  Ohio.* 

FRBND,  Wllltam,  English  reformer:  b. 
(Canterbury,  1757;  d.  1841.  He  was  educated  at 
Saint  Omer.  France,  and  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. In  1781  he  was  chosen  Fellow  and  became 
rector  of  Madingley  in  1783.  He  was  converted 
to  Unitarianism  in  1787,  when  he  issued  his 
'Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Cambrid^  to 
turn  from  tfie  False  Worship  of  Three  Persons 
to  the  Worship  of  the  One  True  God^  (1788). 
About  1790  he  traveled  abroad  and  on  his  re- 
turn published  the  radical  pamphlet  'Peace  and 
Union  Recommended  to  the  Associated  Bodies 
of  Republicans  and  Anti-Republicans,*  which 
led  to  his  trial  and  conviction  for  breaking  the 
Statute  De  Concionihus.  He  was  banished  from 
(Cambridge  but  remained  a  Fellow  of  the  uni- 
versity tmtil  his  marriage  in  1806.  From  1806 
to  1826  he  was  connected  with  the  Rock  Life 
Assurance  Company.  He  was  active  in  every 
radical  and  popular  movement  of  his  time.  He 
wrote,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above, 
'Thoughts  on  Religious  Texts*  (1789);  'An 
Account  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  ^inst  William  Frend*  (1793) ; 
'Scarcity  of  Bread*  (1795);  *A  Letter  to  the 
Vtce-Chancdior  of  Cambridge*  (1798)  ;  'Prin- 
ciples of  Taxation*  (1799);  'The  Effect  of 
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Paper  Mon^  on  th«  Piloe  of  BroviaMu^ 

(1801);  <Letter  on  the  Slave  Trade'  (1817). 

FRSNBAU,  fr9'n6>,  PhlUp,  American  poet : 
b.  New  YdiIc  2  Jw.  1752;  d.  near  Pivdnld, 
N.  J..  IS  D«c.  1831  Gnukttted  from  Prinnton 
in  1771.  he  ms  c^itpnd 'm  1780,  during  a.  voy'- 
age  to  the  West  Iiwetk  by  an  En^sh  crtiiser, 
and  hia  experiences  while  under  detention  he 
later  recorded  in  <The  British  Prison-Shui.* 
Having  regained  his  liberty,  he  wrote  much  for 
the  Freeman's  Journal  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1790  he  became;  editor  of  the  Di^y  Advertiur 
(New  York),  and  in  1791  of  the  National  Gor 
SMtte  (Philadelphia).  After  an  interval  »t  sea 
he  permanently  settled  in  New  Jersc;y.  Freneau 
was  the  first  national  poet  of  America  and  a 
lyrist  of  real  though  uneven  gifts.  His  elefl^» 
'The  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,'  was  praised  by 
Scott,  who  called  it  <Cas  fine  a  thing  of  the  kind 
as  there  is  in  the  language.'  During  the  Revo^ 
lution  he  was  active  in  satirical  verse.  His 
work  attests  his  extensive  culture ;  and  thou^i 
it  conforms  in  the  main  to  the  conventions  of 
the  18th  century,  it  does  not  lack  distinctiort. 
He  wrote  also  several  volumes  of  prose,  pub- 
lished under  the  pseudonym  "Robert  Slender" 
and  of  small  merit.  Until  recently  his  poetry 
has  been  strangely  neglected;  b)Ut  in  1901  ap- 
peared a  biography  by  Austin,  and  in  19(B  an 
edition  of  the  poems,  with  a  *Life,>  pr^red 
by  F.  L.  Pattee.  During  Freneau's  life  there 
were  editions  in  1786.  1788, 1809  and  1815.  There 
were  reprints  of  the  1786  edition  in  1861  and 
1855.  Consult  further,  De  Lancey,  E.  P.; 
*PliiKp  Freneau;  the  Huguenot  Patriot  Poet  of 
the  Revolution'  (New  York  1891);  Forman, 
S.  E.,  *Pol5ticaI  Activities  of  Philip  Freneau* 
(BaWmore  1902) ;  More.  P.  E.,  <Shelburne  Es- 
says>  (New  York  1908):  Paltsita.  <Bibliog- 
raphy  of  the  Works  of  Freneau*  (ib."  1903) ; 
Tyler,  *Literaiy  History  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution' (1897)  ;  and  Wendell,  <Litevaiy  History 
of  Amerioi'  (1900). 

FRBNS8BN,  Gastav,  German  novtlist:  H 
in  Barit,  in  Ditmarschen, .  a  district  on  the 
western  coast  of  Holstein,  19  Oct.  1863.  He 
received  fats  early  education  in  the  volksschuie 
at  Barlt  and  later  attended  the  gymnauum  at 
Meldorf  and  Husum,  not  far  from  his  birth- 
place. From  18S6  to  1890  he  studied  theology 
at  the  universities  of  Tfitmigen,  Berlin  and 
iQel.  In  1890  he  became  pastor  in  the  viltage 
of  Hemme  in  Ditmarschen.  In  1902,  after  the 

Shenomenal  success  of  <Jdm  Uhl,*  he  resigned 
is  position  as  pastor  in  order  to  devote  himself 
entirelv  to  literary  labors.  For  a  time  he  then 
resided  in  Meldorf,  but  eventually  he  moved 
to  Blankenese  on  the  Elbe,  a  suburb  of  Ham- 
burg, where  he  at  present  resides.  Frenssen's 
power  lies  in  his  ability  to  describe  nature  and 
tihe  life  of  his  home  community.  The  fate  of 
the  families  and  the  individuals  of  his  neigh- 
borhood had  interested  him  from  his  boyhood 
days.  Hi!  knows  the  seas,  the  forests  and 
the  moors  of  his  native  Ditmarschen  and  de'- 
scribes  them  in  a  realistic  yny.  fat  reading  his 
novels  one  soon  finds  himself  deeply,  interested, 
in  the  characters  that  are  being  portraYea 
One  lives  and  feels  with  them,  sympathizes 
with  their  sorrows  and  grows  wiu  mem  in  the 
develt^Mnent  of  their  ideals. 

His  6rst  novel,  'Die  Sandgrafin^  <1896), 
shows  as  yet  no  QriginaUty.    Frensaen  is  stul 


working  in  the  ordinary  noite!ist*s  fashifm.  An 
improvement  may  be  seen  in  *Die  drei  Get- 
reuen'  (1898).  We  find  here  an  attractive 
picture  of  the  author's  borne  community  and 
Its  people.  The  causes  of  the  social  disturb* 
auoes  and  the  large  emigration  to  America  are 
treated,  ^orn  Uhl,'  the  book  which  made 
Frenssen's  r^utation,  appeared  in  1901.  It 
gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  strug^es  of  a 
peasant  in  his  attempts  to  lift  himself  above  die 
drudgery  and  misery  of  his  environment  and  to 
realise  his  higher,  better  self.  In  spite  of  his 
misfortunes  the  hero  is  not  discouraged  and 
eventually  emerges  into  a  happier  existence 
as  an  ei^inecr.  The  average  reader  feels  that 
it  would  have  been  more  appropriate  if  Jom 
would  have  been  permitted  to  work  out  his 
salvation  as  a  jKasant,  but  be  is  carried  away  . 
b^  the  descriptive  power  of  the  author  and  all 
his  doubts  vanish.  Mpre  than  2S0tQ00  .copies 
of  this  novel  have  been  sold,  a  success  almost 
without  precedent  on  the  Cvcrman  book  market 
In  <HUligenlei'  (<Hoty  Land,'  1905)  Frenssen 
wishes  to  show  why  the  people  have  been 
unable  to  grasp  the  teachings  of  the  man  of 
Galilee.  The  book  attempts- to  bring  about  a 
rebirth  of  religion  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  literary  field 
should  be  made  the  arena  for  agitation  and 
reform.  The  artistic  dements  in  literature 
are  likely  to  suffer  in  this  way  and  in  *HilH- 
gentei'  the  difficult  problems  are  not  solved, 
nor  are  tfa^  elevated  into  the  field  of  the  purely 
artistic.  Iw  characters  aje  true  to  life  and 
are  sketched  in  an  attractive  fashion,  but  the 
conclusion  to  this  novel  is  even  more  unsatis- 
factory than  in  *J6rn  Uhl.' 

In  ^Peter  Moors  Fahrt  nadi  Sudwest* 
(1907)  Frenssen  Gfives  a  patriotic  appreciation 
of  German  valor  in  a  far-distant  African  col- 
ony. The  story,  which  is  based  upon  the  re- 
ports of  a  military  campaign,  is  told  in  a.  simple 
and  artistic  way.  The  author  has  freed  him- 
self in  this  book  from  his  tendency  to  inter- 
pose reflectiMis  on  life  and  there  are  no  episodes 
to'  detract  from  the  unity  of  action.  In  ^  Klaus 
Hinrich  Baas'  (1909)  Frenssen  describee  the 
career  of  a  country  lad  who  left  his  home  and 
workiad  out  a.  commercial  career  in  the  city  of 
Hamburg.  Klaus  is  without  culture  but  is 
practical  and  worldly-wise  and  fights  his  way 
against  opposition  until  he  is  known  as  a  suc- 
cessful business  man.  While  Jom  Uhl  was  an 
idcali^  and  stargazer,  Klaus  is  a  coolly  calcu- 
lating man  who  depends  entirely  upon  himself 
in  attaining  his  ends..  <Der  Untergang  der 
Anna  Hollman'  pictures  the  tragedy  of  lust  for 
wealth.  The  hero,  Jan  Guldt,  an  ardent  youth, 
is  temporarily  overcome  but  eventually  emerges 
strengthened  in  character  and  insistently  de- 
manos  justice.  Frenssen  has  also  published 
three  small  volumes  of  *Dorfpre(Kgten'  (1889), 
village  sermons,  and  two  dramas,  'Das  Heimats- 
fest'  and  *S6nke  Erichson.'  In  1915  he. wrote 
a  'Bismarck- Epos'  in  hexameters  which,  how- 
ever, after  much  discussion,  was  withdrawn 
from  "the  bookmarket,  as  it  apparently  failed  to 
meet  the  ideas  of  the  great  chancellor  held  by 
most  Germans. 

Frenssen's  writirss  show  the  influence  of 
Storm,  Raabe  and  Dickens.  His  novels  have 
been  widely  read,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also 

tntnslations  in  England  and  America.  At 
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times  his  writings  have  ^Msodes  wiudt  detract 
somewhat  from  the  main  theme,  but  they  fas- 
cinate the  reader  and  he  would  be  loath  to 
have  them  omitted.  Occasionally  one  feels  the 
preacher  transcending  the  artist  in  Frenssen's 
desire  to  reform  society,  but  we  cannot  help 
but  admire  his  moral  earnestness.  He  feels  it 
las  duty  to  speak  the  truth  about  life  as  he 
understands  it.  One  of  the  admirers  of  Frens- 
sen  says  that  EhrtichkeU  is  at  the  fotmdation  of 
his  gjeat  success.  See  J5rn.  Uhl.  Consult 
*Gustav  Frenssen/  by  Hans  Martin  £!ster 
(1910)  ;  Bierwirth,  H.  C.  in  'German  aassics,* 
(Vol.  XVn,  New  York  1914).  Also  the  his- 
tories of  (jerman  literature  by  It  M.  Meyer 
and  Alfred  Bieae. 

WnxiAH  F.  Hauhart, 
Assistant  Professor  of  German,  UmversUy  of 
Michigan. 

FRBNZBL,  Karl  Wilhelm.  (knnan  jour- 
nalist and  novelist :  b.  Berlin.  1827 ;  d.  1913.  He 
received  his  education  in  his  native  cit^  and 
after  1861  was  dramatic  and  literary  cntic  of 
the  Notional-Zeitung.  He  wrote  very  many 
historical  novels  dealing  with  French  and  Or- 
man  life.  Among:  his  works  are  'Charlotte 
Corday'  (1864);  'Watteau'  (1864);  <U  Pu- 
ceile*  (1871);  'Lucifer,  Ein  Roman  aus  der 
Napoleonischen  Zeit*  (1873);  'Fran  Venua*  (2 
vols.,  1880);  <Schdnheit>  (1887);  'Warheit> 
(1889)  ;  <Berliner  Dramaturgie>  0882),  a  valu- 
able contributicm  to  the  history  or  modem  Ger- 
man drama. 

FR£RE,  frar,  Charles  Theodore.  French 
painter:  b.  Paris.  24  June  1815;  d.  there,  2S 
March  1888.  He  was  a  pupil  o'f  Cogniet  and 
Roquelan,  and  made  his  first  exhibit  in  1834. 
He  was  present  at  the  fall  of  Constantine,  Al- 
Ijerta,  in  1837,  and  from  that  time  chose  scenes 
trom  Eastern  life.  His  pictures  illustrating 
Constantine  (1840-48)  are  among  the  best  he 
painted.  In  1869  he  accompanied  the  Empress 
Eugenie  in  her  vosrage  up  the  Nile,  and  made 
a  sketchbook  of  aquarelles  at  her  request.  He 
painted  some  military  pieces  but  scenes  of  East- 
ern life  formed  most  of  his  subjects.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  has  three  of 
his  canvases,  'Cairo  Evening,*  *View  of  Jeru- 
salem* and  'Departure  from  Jerusalem  for 
Jaffa.  > 

FRERB,  frer,  Sra  Henry  Bartle  Edward, 

English  statesman  and  administrator:  b.  Cly- 
dach.  Brecknockshire,  Wales,  29  March  1815; 
d.  Wimbledon,  Surrey,  29  May  1884.  He  was 
educated  at  Hail^bury  College;  entered  the 
East  India  Company's-  civil  service  in  1834; 
introduced  improvements  into  the  system  of  tax 
collection,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  ad- 
ministrator. At  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny 
in  1857  he  promptly  seized  the  fortress  of  Mui- 
tan.  retained  command  over  his  own  pjovince, 
and  was  enabled  to  assist  the  neighboring  pro- . 
vinces.  From  1862-67  he  was  governor  of 
Bombay.  In  1859  he  was  created  K.  C.  B.,  and 
in  1867  G.  C  S.  I.  In  1872,  as  British  com- 
missioner, he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  sul- 
tan of  Zanzibar  abolishing  the  traffic  in  slaves. 
In  1877  be  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Cape, 
and  high  commissioner  in  South  Africa,  but 
the  war  which  he  provoked  with  the  Zulus  gave 
so  much  dissatisfaction  to  the  Conservative 
government  then  in  office  that  he  was  censured, 
and  on  the  accession  of  the  Liberals  to  power  in 
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1880  he  was  recalled.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
*UU  of  Hookham  Frere'  (1871),  aod  hb  own 
'Life'  by  Martineau  vns  pubUsbed  in  1895. 

FRERE,  John  Hookham,  Englidi  poet, 
translator  and  diplomatist:  b.  London,  21  May 
1769;  d.  Malta,  7  Jan.  lS46i  After  a  career  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  he  produced  his  original 
^Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  an  Intended  Na- 
tional Work  .  .  .  Relating  to  King  Arthur 
and  His  Round  Table*  (I8l7),  better  known  as 
*The  Monks  and  the  Giants' ;  a  literary  bur- 
lesque, full  of  charming  verse  and  of  excellent 
character-drawing.  -  It  naturalized  in  English 
the  ottava  rima  afterward  used  by  Byron  in 
<Beppo>  and  'Don  Juan.'  A  version  or  a  targe 
part  of  Aristophanes  succeeded  this  effort,  and 
this  work,  which  admirably  embodies  the  spirit 
of  the  original,  gives  him  a  high  place  as  a 
translator.  Consult  'Life*  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
(1871). 

FRfiRE,  Pierre  Edouard.  brother  of 
Charles  Theodore  Frere  (q.vO,  French  painter: 
b.  Paris,  10  Jan.  1819;  d.  Econen,  Mav  188& 
He  studied  under  Paul  Delaroche,  and  chose 
sentimental  genre  as  his  specialty ;  many  of  his 
delineations  of  home-  and  child-life  are  full  of 
true  and  simple  feeling  and  have  been  frequent- 
ly reproduced.  In  technique  he  was  remarkable 
as  a  colorist.  and  his  'Little  Grourmand* ;  'Cu- 
riosity'; 'Repose*;  'The  Little  Cook*;  'First 
Steps* ;  '(joing  to  School*  have  long  been 
favorites  in  the  print-shop  windows.  He  ex- 
hibited in  the  Salon  from  1842  to  1886,  received 
a  number  of  medals,  and  was  made  a  chevaUcr 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  ia  1855.  He  also  ex- 
hibited 28  times  at  the  R<val  Acadentv,  London, 
between  1868  and  1885.  Pictures  by  nim  are  in 
museums  at  Bemay,  (HiartreSf  Cardiff,  Glasgow, 
Hamburg,  Melbourne,  Sheffield.  Ccmsult  Ba- 
con, H.,  'Edouard  Fr^re*  (in  Art  JourntU,  Vol. 
XXXVIII,  p.  321,  London  1886). 

FR^RE-ORBAN,  frar'dr^bSn',  Hubert  Jo- 
seph Waltber,  Belgtan  statesman:  b.  Li&e, 
1812 ;  d.  1896.  He  was  educated  at  Liige  andat 
Paris,  and  entered  on  the  practice  of  law  in 
the  former  city.  His  early  leanings  toward 
the  Literal  party  led  to  his  controvert  willi 
the  Catholic  clermr.  He  was  an  advocate  of 
free  trade  and  ■  o£  the  priority  of  state  over 
church  authority  and  of  secular  public  instruc- 
tion. He  was  elected  to  the  Belgian  Chamber 
in  1847.  and  became  Minister  of  Public  Works; 
in  1848-52  he  was  Minister  of  Finance.  He 
founded  the  National  Bank  of  Belguim,  and 
reduced  postal  rates.  In  1857  on  the  rettirn  to 
power  of  the  Liberals  he  became  again  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  was  made  Prime  Minister  in 
1868.  He  retired  with  his  parw  in  1870  but 
returned  in  1878  and  was  again  Prime  Minister 
until  1884.  For  the  succeeding  10  years  he 
was  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  tost  his  seat 
in  1894.  He  published  'La  mainmorte  et  la 
charite*  (1854);  and  'Le  question  mon^taire' 
(1874). 

PRERE*S  TRANSLATION  OP  ARIS- 
TOPHANES.  Bom  in  1769.  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1792,  occupying  various  positions  con- 
nected with  the  Foreign  Office  from  1799  to 
1808,  intimate  friend  of  Canning,  John  Hook- 
ham Frere  is  among  England's  many  rematir* 
able  examples  of  public  men  in  letters. 
^te  of  interpretations  and  views  sometimes  at 
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variance  with  recent  exftct  schoUurahi|i(  in  stiic 
ot  —  yerhaps  becante  of — an-  cM-iashkHied 
freedom,  bis'  vorskm  of  'The  AdMinaana,^ 
*The  Knights,*  <Tbe  Birds'  and  <The  Fn^> 
of  Arifitophanes,  made  at  interv^  beginmng 
as  eariy  as  1820  for  his  own  gratiBcatioa  and 
the  diversion  of  his  friends,  and  published  in 
1839  and  1840  (best  read  now  in  the  <Wocld's 
Classics,'  with  introduction  1^  W.  W.  Merry), 
remains  the  Ensbah  renttering  that  most  per- 
tefHy  reflects  the  substance  and  spirit  of  the 
great  Gredc  comedian. 

Certain  i»inciples- of  translation  fonntilated- 
by  Frere  in  a  review  of  Mitchell's  Ariattipliaaea 
(Qmarttrly  Review,  July  1820)  help  to  account 
for  the  qualities  of  bis  woiIe.  lliey  may  be 
restated  briefly  as  follows :  The  language  of 
translation  should  never  attract  attention  to 
itself ;  expressions  remarkable  in  themselves 
should,  as  far  as  posnble  be  avoided.  The 
forms  of  langtttge  should  be  translated  ac- 
cording to  the  mtention  with  which  they  are 
employed.  In  his  representation  of  the  vast 
mass  of  feeling,  passion,  interest,  action  and 
habit  alwi^  and  eveiywbere  common  to  man- 
kind, the  translator  should  make  use  of  the 
phrase  in  his  own  language  to  which  habit 
and  custom  have  assigned  a  conventional  im- 
port similar  to  that  of  the  correEfxmdmg  an- 
cient phrases,  taking  care,  however,  to  avoid 
those  which,  from  their  form  or  odier  cir- 
ctunstanoes,  are  ctmnected-  with  associations 
bdonging  exdnsively  ui  modem  manners.  The 
translator  should  omit  all  local  peculiarities 
which,  however  interesting  as  matters  of  curi- 
osity to  the  antk}uary,  would  have  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  distracting  the  attention, 
or  diverting  it  from  the  broad  gcoeral  expres- 
sion of  character-  and  humor  winch  is  evidently 
the  primaiy  object  of  the  poet  The  Uxt  of 
the  ori^nal  is  not  necessarily  the  original  itself. 
The  tone  and  the  intoidcd  inmression  of  the 
origiiul  must  first  be  ascertained^  and  the  trtuu- 
lator  may  dien  expand  He  own  sentences  to 
a  dimension  capable  of  bearing  a  distinct  and 
intelligible  impress  of  character,  pr,  he  may 
contract;  for  examine,  the  well-known  coarse- 
ness of  Aristophanes,  which  was  a  sop.  to  the 
vulgar  crowd,  dionld  be  rqirescnted  in  the 
modern  version^  which  is  addrcised  to  an  audi- 
ence of  greater  refinement;  in  greatly  modified 
torm.  Again,  just  as  Aristophanes  compen- 
sated for  extravagance  of  plot  and  situation 
with  reality  of-  ^eech,  so  the  translator  should 
cm^oy  truthfulness  of  language;  remembering, 
however,  to  give  intentionu  unrealities,  such  as 
burlesque,  t^ir  corresponding  form.  Finally, 
the  successful  translation  ^ould  be  free  from 
any  of  those'  peculiarities,  unintelligible  to  an 
Eni^isb  wda,  which  b^ng  to  antiqui^  biit 
are  in  no  wise  characteristic  of  it,  and  which 
wonld  distract  the  attention  vrithout  affording 
employment  for  the  im^nation ;  and  yet  should 
so  perfectly  maintain  the  tone  and  character  of 
atttiquHy,  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  original 
author,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  to 
feel  sure,  without  special  acquaintance  with  the 
text,  that  a  deviation  from  the  original  had 
takm  place.  ' 

.  The  difficulties  confronting  the  translator  of 
Aristophanes,  who,  it  must  be  Uept  in  miiid,  rejp- 
resents  die  comedy  of  personal  satire,  and  is 
tfie'refore  honeycombed  with  locadtsms,  are 


enormous  —  in  the  words  of  George  Comewall 
Lewis,  wi  eaactiiig  critic  who  wrote  in  1844, 
there  are  'the  endless  vurie^  of  his  style  and 
metres,  the  exuberance  of  his  wit^  imagmation, 
the  richness  and  flexibility  of  tfie  Attic  lan- 
guage in  which  he  wrote,  and  the  perpetual  by- 
play of  allusions  (often  intimatM  merely  by 
a  pun,  a  metaphor,  or  a  strange  new  compound) 
to  the  statesinen,  poets,  political  events  and 
itutitations,  manners  and  domestic  history  of 
Us  ttmes.*  Witkont  daimiiy  everything  either 
as  to  abSity  or  consistency,  it  may  be  said  that 
Frere  has  met  these  diffictUties  with  extraordi- 
nary success,  and  that  his  success  has  been  due 
to  more  or  less  faithful  observance  of  his  own 
principles.  He  is  not  always  literally  accurate, 
and  he  somettnses  admits  the  localisms  and 
modernisms  he  oondenHis;  but  he  reproduces 
with  great  vividness  the  sjurit  of  audacious 
extravagance  and  dn^l  absurdity,  the  rippling, 
sparkling  variety,  the  dash  and  raindiQr,  the 
brilliant  flights  of  poetic  fan<^,  irhiai  are  the 
essenfeiat  traits  of  Aristophanes.  Frere  b  a 
case  of  0Btiias  translathw  genius. 

GRAiTT  Showiucan. 

FRARON,  f ri'rafl',  EBe  Catherine.  Frendi 

critic:  b.  Paris  1719;  d.  there,  10  March  1776. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  and  became 
professor  at  die  Colligd  Louis-le-Grand  at  the 
age  of  20.  In  1739  he  became  a  contributor  to 
literary  periodicals  and  was  a  strenuous  op- 
ponent of  the  encydopaedtc  movement  and  of 
Voltaire,  one  of  its  leading  lights.  His  work 
called  forth  retorts  from  Voltaire,  among  which 
*Le  pauvre  diable* ;  'L'Ecossaise*  and  *L'Ave 
Htteraire'  are  the  most  remarkable.  Consult 
Nisard,  *Les  ennemis  de  Voltaire*  Paris  (1853); 
Trivedy,  J.,  *Notes  sur  Friron  et  ses  cousins 
Royons>  <ib.  1902). 

FRB6C0    (Baono).     See  Painting, 

TECHNigin:  ov. 

FRESCO  PAINTING.  The  word  «fresco> 

is  Italian  and  means  fwh.  The  term  'fresco 
pamting)^  means,  tedinically,  painting  on  a 
freshly  laid  wet  surface  of  plaster.  The  method 
is  employed  in  the  decoration  of  spaces  on  walls 
and  ceilings.  The  pigments  used  are  water- 
colors.  By  extension  ue  term  has  been  nsed  to 
include  other  ^sterns  of  painting,  on  phster  and 
has,  at  last,  become,  to  some  extent,  accepted 
in  poptdar  parlance  as  synonymous  with  mural 
decoration  in  genera].  Some  of  die  most  noted 
paintings  of  ue  eariy  great  masters  are  in  this 
medium. 

Tachniqtic. — As  an  absorbent  surface  is 
needed  on  which  to  lay  the  plaster  background, 
in  cases  where  the  wall  structure  is  of  hard, 
impervious  stone,  it  becomes  necessary  to  add 
a  lining  of  brick.  Over  tins  is  tfxtaA  a  three- 

?iiarter^iiKfa  l^rer  of  mortar  consisting:  of  Itme 
at  least  a  year  old),  welt-washed  river  sand 
and  an  admixture  of  ox-hair  or  other  durable 
fibre.  This  coating  is  combed  over  coarsely  to 
produce  a  roughened  surface'  and  is  left  to  dry 
diorovghly  (preferably  a  year)  before  further 
manipulation.  Next  comes  the  second  coating 
(termed  the  intonaco),  on  which  the  painting 
H  done.  1^  aim  here  is  to  get  this  last  plaatn* 
as  absolutely  homogeneous^  mixed  as  pos- 
sible, as  any  imperfections  or  irregularities  in 
the  density  of  tl^e  plaster  will  cause  ladk  of 
aniformify  in  die  coating  pigments  when  ap- 
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plied  and  tmequally  absorbed.  To  this  end 
the  finest  quiddime  is  slaked  and  strained 
through  a  close-meshed  sieve,  then  even- 
grained  river  sand  is  added  tiU  the  mixture 
becomes,  on  cooling,  a  *lime  putty*  or  paste.- 
The  next  process  is  to  saturate  the  brick  sur- 
face with  water  and  then  lay  on  the  i^aster 
(intonaco),  starting  from  the  top  and  covering 
only  as  much  as  will  suffice  for  the  day's  color 
work,  say  five  hours,  by  which  time  the  plaster 
gets  too  dry  to  absorb  sufhdent  jugmenL  so 
Biat  it  would  be  likely  to  scale  off  later.  When 
too  dnr  the  unpainted  plaster  must  be  cut  away 
and  fresh  applied.  After  the  freely-laid 
plaster  has  bad  about  10  minutes  to  set  it  is 
best  coated  with  a  tint  that  win,  when  dry, 
afford  a  deep  velhim  surface  tone  (raw  sienna 
and  white  lime  of  cream  consistency).  Next,- 
the  area  of  the  day's  color  work  is  traced  di- 
reedy  from  a  cartoon  containing  the  ^tived' 
subject,  or  through  a  tracing  paper  copy,  1^ 
a  stylus  (point),  or  by  punctured  indications 
of  uie  ouQines.  The  painting  now  proceeds 
according  to  the  method  and  style  desired  by 
the  artist — applying  thin  washes  as  in  water- 
color  painting  or  in  thick  brushwork  (impasto), 
or  both  in  combination.  The  bolder  and  larger 
surface  of  the  brush  can  be  shaded  with  addi- 
tional pigment;  or  shading  is  frequently  done 
by  "hatched*  lines.  The  process  involves  bold- 
ness and  It^tness  of  stroke  as  each  application 
of  color  is  permanent  and  allows  no ,  correc- 
tions and  any  hard  pressure  disturbs  and  ruins 
the  soft  wet  surface.  The  pigments  are  limited 
to :  White :  lime  white :  yellow :  raw  sienna  and 
cadmium  vellow;  red:  vermilioii,  light  red, 
Indian  rea;  blue:  cobalt  blue  and  gettftint 
ultramarine;  green:  oxide  of  chromium  and 
emerald  oxide  of  chromium  or  cobalt  green  ; 
orange :  burnt  sienna ;  brown :  raw  umber, 
burnt  umber;  black:  ivory  black.  The  strict 
limitation  of  the  permissible  range  of  pigments 
is  caused  by  the  need  of  eadi  being  Me  to 
resist  the  caustic  action  of  lime  in  the  plaster. 
This  restriction  of  the  palette  has  caused  other 
processes  of  painting  on  plaster  to  be  practised 
(mentioned  later)  and,  in  order  to  distinguish 
this  original  method  from  others,  it  has  been 
termed  'fresco-buono*  (good  or  true  fresco). 
This  fresco^uono,  rorrectly  carried  out.  is 
more  permanent  than  any  o^er  painting  proc* 
ess,  'except  the-  silicious  glaze  decoration  in 
ceramics.  The  chemical  action  creating  this 
extraordinary  durability  is  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  formation  of  carbonates,  and 
sometimes  silicates,  of  lime  on  the  surface  of 
the  plaster  while  dmng;  the  eliminated  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  kiln  action  hang  again  ah- 
sorbed  from  the  air  by  the  hydrate  and  produc- 
ing, while  drying,  a  hard  sldn  which  protects 
the  surface  against  atmosphestc  action  and 
becoming  damp-proof.  It  is  not,  however,  ixor 
pervious  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
thrown  off  by  coal-gas.  Other  processes  of 
painting  on  pbster  have  been  invented  to  avoid 
the  inconveniences  of  the  wet  or  fresco  method. 
One  is  the  'fresco-secco*  or  dry  process. 
Among  the  old  writers  'seoco>  referred  to  dis- 
temper (tempera)  work,  using  pig^nents  ground 
in  a  binding  medium,  as  egg,  glue,  size,  gum, 
on  a  dry  wall  space.  But  the  term  secco  in 
recent  years  refers  to  any  dry  processes,  such 
as  the  Gennan  "stereochrome*  or  'water- 


glass*  process,  or  the  later  imiovation  knovn 
as  the  Keims  process,  .^nong  other  schemes 
for  increasing  the  usable  range  of  pigments  is 
"spirit  fresco*  done  bf  griamng  the  cotors  in 
wax,  then  thiwiing  with  sjHrits  of  turpentine 
or  oil  of  spike.  The  so-called  "encaustic* 
fresco-painting  is  done  by  using  wax  as  a 
medium  and  after  its  application  it  is  heated 
and  thereby  becomes  absorbed,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  ground.  The  English  ^spiri^  fresco, 
invented  by  Gambier  Perry  of  Gloucester,  was 
used  in  decorating  Saint  Andrew's  Chapel  m 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  etc,-  also  was  later  em- 
ployed by  Lord  Leighton  on  mural  decorations 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  other 
buildings.  Time  alone  is  the  test  as  to  their  dur- 
ability. As  to  the  technique  of  the  artist  in 
the  fresco  medium,  the  fact  that  a  fresco 
painting  is  a  wall  or  ceiling  decoration  involves 
the  conseqacnce  that  the  conceptions,  in  de- 
sign and  exectitipn,  diall  be  arckitwiural.  Quite 
distinct  from  ml  color  painting^  with  its  mv\- 
tiplicity  of  tones  and  gradations  unlunited, 
the  fresco  work  has,  correctly,  to  consist  mainly 
of  more  or  less  flat  background  that  convey 
the  idea  of  surface  more  than  distance,  while 
the  subjects  exist  more  in  outtine  and  persbec- 
twe  duji  in  detail  of  mer^ng  light  and  shadow. 

HiatorieaL-^Hie  origin  of  mural  punting 
on  plaster  reaches  back  into  very  primitive 
times.  Without  being  hypercritical  as  to  the 
exact  processes  used  hy  the  andents,  we  know, 
from  the  excavations  by  Dr.  Schliemami  of 
the  pre-Heltenic  palaces  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns 
(1500  B.C),  that  the  plastered  walls  and  ceilings 
were  decorated  in  colors.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tian tombs  and  mummy-cases  were  decorated 
with  painting  on  stucco  white  ground  im 
tempera  (distemper).  The  Greda  would  ap- 
pear to  have  used  the  fresco  j^roccss  m  tne 
period  of  their  prime,  aldiough  it  woxAd  seem 
that  thdr  most  noted  painter,  Polysmotos, 
worked  in  tempera  technique.  But  oodtmg  is 
extant  to  afford  visual  proof.  From  the  Roman 
period,  however,  we  have  fine  examples  of 
mural  deviation  in  the  rtiins  of  Pompeii,  Her^ 
Cttlaneum,  atabta,  Boscorc^e,  etc  Besides, 
Pliny  and  Vitnnnos  have  left  us  descriptions 
of  the  Greco-Roman  techniqne.  Next  we  come 
to  the  fresco  painting  of  uie  primitive  Chris- 
tians in  the  Cat^mbs  of  Rome  and  Naplo. 
Then  the  art  a^ears  to  have  dedined  and  w« 
learn  of  only  isolated  examples  till  we  come 
to  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  when  the  proc- 
ess again  began  to  flourish.  And  the  art  took- 
on  greatly  advanced  and  talented  execution  in 
the  persons  of  Cimabue,  Giotto  and  other 
Italian  artists.  From  Florence  the  puinls  of 
dKse  masters  soon  spread  a  knowkcbe  atnd 
practice  of  the  art  of  fresco  painting  throufi^ 
out  all  Italy,  some  examples  of  which  we  will 
enumerate  later.  Mural  decoration  in  fresco 
next  became  popular  in  Germany  in  this  period 
and  we  find  examples  in  Brunswick  Cathedral, 
in  Saint  Gereon's,  Saint  Ursula  and  Saint  Hum- 
bert's churches  at  Cologne.  We  find  them  nu- 
merous in  the  cloisters  and  castles ;  the  *Daoce 
of  Death*  {Todtentatui)  is  a  favored  subject 
Even  the  fa<;ades  of  the  buildin^^s  displayed 
fresco  decorations  (mostly  allegorical  and  his- 
torical subjects).  But  with  the  15th  centunr 
we  are  in  the  Renaissance,  resplendent  with 
fresco  paintings  done  f«r  the  church,  royalty 
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and  the  pri&cehr  noble*.  Wooderfat  jcniat  in 
insa>  work  is  cUsplwed  by  Masacdo,  Fra  lippi, 
Ghirlandajo  and  others.  And  their  suceesm 
brought  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury that  prodoced  the  schools  of  Florence^ 
liifan  and  Rome,  and  created  the  highest  work 
and  most  flourishing  period  in  fresco  painting. 
To  this  period  belong  the  greatest  of  fresco 
painters:  Peru^no,  del  Sarto,  Finturlcchio^ 
Leonardo  da  Vmci,  Luini,  Correggio,  Raphael 
Michelangelo,  etc.,  all  great  nasto's  m  this 
art.  But  too  soon  after  the  zenith  of  the  fresco 
painting  art  followed  the  decadence  with  its 
baroque  period  of  rapid  execution  runnii^  to 
fantastic  perspectives  and  tours  de  force. 
Standing  boldly  otit  from  such  extravagances 
we  have,  however,  such  names  as  Annibale 
Carracci  with  his  superlative  work  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Farnese  Palace  and  Guido  Reni 
has  left  us  fine  frescoes  in  the  ^Dawn^  or 
^Aurora*  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Rospigltosi 
Villa  and  others,  at  Rome.  Domenichioo  did 
fine  fresco  painting  at  Piacenza,  Bologna  and 
Rome  (Villa  Ludovici) ;  Lanfranco  achieved 
success  in  examples  in  Rome  and  Naplea. 
South  Germany  produced  its  16th  centniy 
fresco  painters;  Holbein  worked  in  Bade  and 
London;  his  frescoes  are,  however,  lost,  the 
oils  alone  remaining.  We  must  remember  that 
the  Catholic  churches,  in  this  period,  did  little 
dec'oratinff  on  their  walls.  With  the  increas- 
ing popularity  in  stained  glass  windom  for 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  colored  li^t  rays 
seriously  mterfered  with  polychrome  effects  in 
mural  decoration.  Little  of  importance  was 
brought  forth  by  the  ISth  century ;  Tiepolo  did 
some  decorating  in  Wurzburg  and  some  Ty- 
rolese,  as  well  as  Italian^  practised  the  art  on 
minor  works.  In  the  19th  century  Germany 
made  an  effort  to  revive  the  almost  forgotten 
art  and  started  an  artists'  colony  in  Rome. 
Qever  workers  resulted  but  their  gaudy  colon 
compare  ill  with  the  mellow  tones  of  the  old 
masterpieces.  We  have  works  in  Munich  hy 
Cornelius,  the  Berlin  Museum  has  decorations 
by  Kautbach.  There  were  Veit  and  Schadow 
(seven  pictures  of  'History  of  Joseph*  in  the 
Berlin  National  Gallery),  etc.  Ludwig  I  of 
Bavaria,  as  art  patron,  aided  by  the  guidance 
of  Cornelius,  had  what  are  tenned  the  best 
recent  fresco  deeoratiwi  done  in  the  Munich 
Glyptothdcj  Schnwr's  *Nibelungen>  salon  in 
the  Impenal  Palace  is  another  noteworthy 
work. 

Noted  Preecoea^  Giotto's  (1276-1336) 
*Birth  of  the  Virgin,'  etc.,  are  in  the  Bardi 
Chapel,  his  'Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Saint  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi,  *  others .  in  Santa  Croce,  Churdi 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella  ('Birth  of  the  Virgin,> 
etc)  are  best  examples.  By  Beato  Fra  Angel- 
ico  (1387-1455)  the  best  extant  works  are 
'  Crucifixion,  *  'Annunciation,  *  etc,  in  Saint 
Mark's  monastery,  where  are  also  some  of 
those  of  his  less  talented  brother  Fra  Bene- 
detto. Massaccio  (1401-28)  is  well  represented 
by  lus  grand  work  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  ('Tribute  Money,* 
etc).  Benozzo  (lozzoli  (1426>97)  creations  are 
found  in  the  Riccardi  Palace,  consisting  of 
manv  portraits  (the  Medicis),  the  'Journey 
of  the  Maj^,>  etc  All  these  are  by  Florentine 
artists  ana  hi  Florence.  The  Gozollo  series  of 
paintings  at  Hsa  in  the  Campo  Santo  we 


noted.  Pietro  Vannudu,  called  *Perugino» 
(1446-1524),  was  teacher  of  Raphael  and  is 
rcpresenteo  b^  such  work  as  the  ^Crucifixicm* 
in  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  de'Pazii,  Florence; 
the  'Baptism  of  Qiristi  in  the  Vatican,  etc. 
Bemadino  di  Betti,  called  *Pintuncchio»  (1454- 
1513).  has  left  us  'Saint  Catherine  before 
En^erOr  Maximianus,*  in  the  Vatican  and 
scenes  frtHU-  the  life  of  Saint  Bernard  of.  Siena 
in  Santa  Maria  Araceli,  Rome;  others  in  the 
Sbtinc  Chapel.  Domenicp  Bigordi,  called 
*Gluriandaio*  (1449-98).  is  represented  by  his 
'Calling  of  Saints  Peter  and  Andrew*  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  and  other  works  in  Santa  Maria 
Novella  and  Saint  Trinita,  in  Florence.  Andrea 
Vannuchi,  called  "del  Sarto»  (1488-1530),  has 
extant  his  'E)eath  of  Saint  Filippo*  and  other 
works  in  Florence.  The  wonderful  frescoes 
of  Raphael  (1483-1520),  'The  School  of  Ath- 
ens,* 'Jurisprudence,*  'Parnassus*  and  'Theol- 
ogy' in  the  Vatican  arc  peerless.  Michelangelo 
Buonarroti's  (1475-1564)  great  fresco  'The 
Last  Judgment*  is  on  a  wall  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  (Rome),  together  with  his  ceiling  deco- 
ration 'Story  of  Crenesis,*  etc  Luini,  pupil  of 
da  Vinci,  did  fine  fresco  work  as  is  proven  by 
his  'Virgin  and  Child*  and  'Saint  John'  at 
Lugano.  Da  Vinci  (1452-1519)  did  his  world- 
renowned  wall  painting  'host  Supper,*  in  oil- 
colors  and  the  great  work  is  rapidly  decaying 
by  scaling  off ;  no  fresco-bueno  work  of  his  la 
Uiown. 

Bibliography. —  Grunei\  L.,  'Fresco  Deco- 
rations and  Stuccos  of  (Churches  and  Palaces 
in  Italy  during  the  l5th  and  16th  centuries* 
(London  1854);  Merrifield,  Mrs.  M.,  'The 
Art  of  Fresco  Painting  as  practised  by  the  Old 
Italian-  and  Spanish  Masters'  (London  1846)  : 
Merim^,  J.  F.  L.,  'The  Art  of  Painting  in  Oil 
and  Fresco*  (London  1839);  Ward.  J, 
'Fresco  Painting;  Its  Art  and  Technique* 
(London  1909). 

CXEMENT  W.  C^UMBE, 

Technical  Art  Expert. 
FRB8CO*8BCCO.   See  PAiimNo,  TIbch- 

PRBSCOBALDX.  f  Tes^cd-bSKdS,  droluno, 
Italian  organist  and  composer:  b.  Ferrara, 
1583;  d.  1644.  He  studied  with  Luzzaschi  at 
Ferrara  and  later  removed  to  Belgium.  About 
1614  he  became  organist  of  Saint  Peter's, 
Rome,  and  remained  in  this  position  until  his 
death,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval,  1628- 
33,  when  he  was  court  organist  at  Florence 
He  is  equally  famous  as  a  composer  and  organ- 
ist. His  compositions  include  canzones,  motets, 
hytaxa  and  madrigals.  (>msu!t  Haberl,  F.  X., 
'Frescobaldi*  (Lapzig  1887). 

FRESCOS.  Boscoreale.  See  An;  Metbo- 
poLiTAN  Museum  of. 

FRBSH-AIR  WORK,  a  form  of  benevo< 
lence  or  helpfulness;  in  this  particular  the 
taking  of  poor  children  from  the  tenements 
and  slums  of  large  cities  to  the  country  or 
seashore  for  ^recreation-  It  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  18^,  when  Rev.  William  A. 
Muhlenbei^  of  New- York  sent  a  large  number 
of  poor  children  and  invalids  from  his  parish 
.to  the  country  for  short  vacations.  In  1872 
the  New  York  Times  inaugurated  a  system  of 
free  excurHons  and  its  exanqde  was  followed 
in  x>ther  parts  of  tke  countiy.  The  first  general 
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fresh-air  societies  were  organized  in  1874,  and 
since  then  a  number  of  newspapers  have  in- 
augurated fresh-air  funds.  There  are  now 
nearly  100  societies  and  14  fresh-air  organiza- 
tions in  New  York.  General  aeencies,  church 
organizations  and  private  funds  provide  for 
between  2,500,000  and  3,000,000  days'  outing  for 
poor  children  of  the  cities.  The  beneficiaries 
are  for  the  most  part  children  from  6  to  12 
years  old.  A  few  adult  women  usually  ac- 
company them.  They  are  sent  avray  from  the 
city  for  periods  varjdng  from  a  few  hours  to 
a  fortnight  spent  in  the  so-called  country 
homes,  or  as  the  guests  or  boarders  of  private 
families.  In  Europe,  Switzerland  was  the  first 
to  take  up  the  movement  in  1876.  In  1895 
there  were  73  fresh-air  colonics  in  that  country. 
Nearly  all  European  countries  and  Argentina 
in  South  America  have  taken  up  the  work.  It 
is  also  common  in  Germany  and  Denmark  for 
the  artisan  classes  in  the  dty  and  country  to 
make  a  temporary  exchange  of  children  during 
a  part  of  the  summer.  Consult  *  Fresh  Air 
Charity  in  the  United  States'  (1897) ;  Dd- 
pirier,  *Les  colonies  de  vacances*  (Paris  1906)  ; 
Allen,  <Sea  Air  Treatment  for  New  York's 
Bedridden  Children*  (in  Review  of  Remews, 
Vol.  XXXII,  New  York  1905). 

FRESH-WATER  INSECTS.  Insects  are 
essentially  creatures  of  the  air  and  the  land; 
yet  a  considerable  number  pass  the  whole  or 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  rivers,  lakes 
and  ponds.  Among  insects  aquatic  in  all  sta^s 
we  can  distinguish  between  those  which  ^ide 
or  skate  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  diving 
not  at  all,  or  only  exceptionally,  and  those 
which  habitually  dive  and  swim  through  the 
water  after  the  manner  of  fishes.  The  most 
pical  of  the  surface-dwellers  are  the  bugs  of 
e  family  Hydrometridie.  See  Pond-skaters. 
Among  the  Coleoptera  the  whirligig  beetles 
(Gyrinidee')  frequent  the  surface  of  ponds  and 
brooks  where  they  may  be  seen  in  small  com- 
panies, performing  a  whirling,  mazy  dance  over 
the  surface-film.  These  insects,  when  th^r  dive, 
carry  down  with  them  a  small  air-bubble  en- 
closed in  a  film  between  the  tip  of  the  wing- 
covers  to  the  hinder  end  of  the  abdomen.  They 
are  not,  like  the  pond-skaters,  completely  envel- 
oped in  air  while  under  water.  The  beetles  of 
a  nearly  related  family  {Dyticida),  well  called 
•diving-heetles,*  belong  to  the  group  of  insects 
which  live  habitually  submerged.  Thdr  con- 
tours are  admirably  adapted  for  motion  through 
the  water,  but  there  is  no  dense  hairy  covering 
to  ensure  the  formation  of  an  air-bubble  and 
the  breathing  is  provided  for  in  quite  another 
way.  The  abdominal  spiracles  open  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  segments,  which  are  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  wing-cases  when  the 
wings  are  shut.  The  wing-cases  being  convex 
and  the  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen  de- 
pressed, a  considerable  amount  of  air  is  en- 
dosed,  allowing  the  insett  to  remain  submerged 
for  some  time. 

Another  mode  of  adaptation  to  life  in  the 
water  is  shown  by  the  water-scorpions  (Nepi- 
da).  They  are  provided  with  a  pair  of  long- 
grooved  appendages  at  the  tail-end  of  the  body; 
these  can  he  dosely  pressed  together  and  form 
a  tube,  the  tip  of  which  pierces  the  surface-fibn 
and  conveys  a  sapply  of  air  to  the  spirades. 
These  insects,  like  the  allied  ^^water-boatmen* 


{Notonectida),  have  wdl-developed  wings,  and 
make  excuruons  hy  nis^t  to  new  watery  dwdl- 
ing-places. 

Many  insects  lead  an  aquatic  life  only  dur^ 
ing  their  larval  stage.  Naturally  enough,  how- 
ever, such  insects  when  adult  are  to  be  found 
ftyins  chiefly  in  the  nei^borhood  of  water  in 
whidh  they  will  lay  their  eggs  —  the  May-flies 
and  midges  for  example.  The  contrast  between 
the  conditions  of  the  larval  and  the  imaginal 
life  in  such  cases  is  most  striking,  and  can  only 
have  been  brous^t  about  by  slow  degrees.  A 
certain  amount  of  moisture  in  the  earth  is 
necessary  to  the  well-beiiiR  of  many  burrowing 
larvse,  while  some  are  found  in  semi-liquid 
mud,  in  decaying  refuse,  or  in  animal  excre- 
ment. In  such  surroundings  breatiiing  throu^ 
the  lateral  spirades  becomes  impossible,  and 
we  find  that  access  to  the  air-tubes  takes  place 
only  by  one  or  two  pairs  of  spiracles  near  die 
head  or  tail-end  of  the  body,  sometimes  open- 
ing throt^  'respiratory  trumpets*  whose  ex- 
panded mouths  can  be  thrust  cot  of  the  clog- 
ging surroundings  of  the  mud  or  refuse  into 
the  fresh  air,  while  the  grub  remains  concealed 
and  continues  to  feed.  A  similar  suppression 
of  most  of  the  spiracles,  with  the  development 
of  a  tubular  process  at  the  tail  end  of  the  body 
in  connection  with  the  tracheal  system,  is  the 
adaptation  by  which  many  aquatic  larvse  breathe 
—  for  example,  the  grub  of  the  mosqtuto.  The 
families  of  insects  nearly  related  to  these  hare 
larvK  which  live  in  mud  and  damp  earth,  and 
this  suggests  that  it  was  from  die  ^ores  that 
the  waters  were  invaded  by  these  insect-hosts. 

But  there  is  another  division  of  aquatic 
larvae  still  more  perfectly  adapted  to  life  in  Hie 
water,  "nie  grub  of  the  gnat  or  the  drone-fly 
needs  to  rise  to  the  surface  at  intervals  and 
pierce  the  film  with  its  air-tube  in  order  to  get 
a  fresh  supriy  of  oi^rgen.  Bat  the  pupa  of 
the  sand*iiuage,  with  its  tubular  g^l-filaments, 
or  the  larva  of  a  May-fly  with  its  tracheal  gill- 
plates,  can  remain  in  the  water  throughout  its 
life,  drawing,  as  do  the  fishes,  suifident  oxygen 
from  the  disserved  air.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  within  the  limits  of  a  single  and 
restricted  order  —  the  dragon-flies — we  find 
some  larvae  breathing  by  means  of  tracheal  ^11- 
plates,  and  others  taking  supplies  of  water  into 
the  hind-gut  over  whose  walls  run  branching 
air-tubes;  while  in  the  final  iqrmpfa  stage  the 
thoradc  spirades  are  open,  and  the  insect  rais- 
ing the  front  part  of  its  body  above  tfie  sur- 
face, breathes  through  thnn  after  the  maimer 
of  an  imago.  These  various  adaptations  to  an 
aquatic  life  within  a  single  group  indicate 
dearly  that  the  habit  of  living  in  water  is  not 
primitive  among  insects,  but  that  it  has  become 
acquired  by  difierent  races  at  different  times 
in  the  course  of  the  devek^ent  It  may  be 
presumed  that  larvse  with  the  more  perfect 
adaptations  for  breathing  when  submet^ed  — 
leaf-like  or  thread-like  gills  —  are  older  inhab- 
itants of  the  water  than  those  which  have  to 
rise  periodically  to  the  surface  to  take  in  a 
supply  of  air. 

FRESH-WATER  MUSSELS,  tnvalved 
mollusks  that  dwell  in  lakes  and  rivers;  river- 
mussds.  or  rivw-clams.  They  belong  to  the 
family  Unionida,  allied  to  the  cockles,  which 
has  a  large  and  thick  foot,  no  byssus,  siphon 
short  (waen  present),  and  a  parasitic  em- 
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biyonic  growth.  The  shells  »re  equivalve. 
varying  according  from  thin  and  smooth  to 
very  mick,  rugose  and  knobbed;  the  hinge 
variable  (in  Auodonta  having  no  hinge-teeth) ; 
and  the  interior  alwajn  thickly  nacreous^  mak- 
ing it  useful  in  the  arts  as  *mother  of  pearl,* 
and  often  prodndng  fine  ,pearis.  The  family 
is  world-wide  in  its  distribution  and  incUidcs 
about  a  dozen  genera,  two  of  which  (Unio  and 
Anodonta)  occur  in  most  parts  o£  the  world. 
These  mcdlusks  dwell  in  rivers  and  ponds,  and 
vary  greatly  according  to  the  character  of  their 
home,  whereby  a  great  number  of  supposed 
species  have  been  named  that  are  now  known 
to  be  merely  varieties  of  the  same  stock  result- 
ii^  from  different  environment  They  stand 
oprigfat  in  the  sand  on  the  blades  of  the  shdU, 
so  uiat  the  heavy  hinge  margin  receives  any 
blow  from  drifting  stones,  or  other  harm;  and 
slowly  move  about,  sucking  in  the  minute  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  organisms  upon  which  they 
feed.  (See  Peuecypoda).  The  develoiunent  of 
their  young  is  most  unusual.  Th^  eggs  when 
ejected  f  r<xn  the  ovaries  are  caught  in  the  ^Is 
of  the  mother  and  are  siutatned  by  a  nutritive 
mucus-like  secretion,  until  they  reach  a  certain 
d^^  of  ag^  when  they  become  *gdochidia.* 
They  then  have  a  larval  shdl,  provided  with 
strot%  books,  and  possess  a  long,  filament 
After  a  period  they  are  expdied  throu^ 
the  -  exhalent  siphon  into  the  water,  and  tms 
ejection  may  be  timed  to  the  passing  of  a  small 
fiish,  to  whose  body  if  they  touch  it  the 
glochidia  at  once  cUng  by  means  of  the  hooks. 
Should  thi^  miss  struEbig  against  a  fi^  when 
thrown  out  the  emlnyos  unk  and  lie  won  the 
'bottom  with  thar  diells  gaping  and  the  fihunoit 
floating  upward.  There  they  remain  imtU  a 
'host*  comes  -within  reach;  but  tlus  must  Soon 
happen  or  tibcy  will  perish.  The  glochidia  of 
Unic  usually  become  attached  to  the  ^Us; 
those  of  Anodonta  to  the  sldn  or  the  &is.  in 
this  position  they  become  overarown  by  the 
sldn  or  mucous  membrane  of  thdr  host,  and 
are  nourished  by  his  juices.  This  goes  on  for 
about  10  weeks,  during  which  time  the  glochid- 
inm  has  been  metamorphosed  into  a  yanxag 
normal  mussel,  drojis  on  and  begins  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  life.  Their  life  is  probably 
long. 

Mussels  abound  in  all  the  rivers  of  the 
United  States  and  were  extronely  numerous 
and  varied  in  those  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  thxy 
entered  very  largely  into  the  fare  of  the  native 
red  men,  as  is  attested  by  the  lar^  refuse- 
heaps  of  their  shells  to  be  found  in  all  the 
river  courses.  It  was '  long  aeo  discovered, 
however,  that  these  shells  yielded  pearls  of 
great  beauty  and  price  (see  Feabl),  while  the 
mother-of-pearl  of  many  species  was  market- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  buttons  and  similar 
articles.  The  result  has  been  a  serious  deple- 
tion of  the  mussels  of  many  parts  of  the  Middle 
West,  and  neariy  an  extinction  of  some  species. 
Consult  Lefevre  and  Curtis,  ^Studies  in  the 
Production  and  Artifidal  Proparation  of  Fresh- 
Water  Mussels'  in  the  United  States  Fisheries 
Bureau  Bulletin  (Vol  XXX,  Washington 
19L2),  and  other  publications  of  the  department. 

FRBSNBL,  f  ri'-nei,  Augnstin  Jean,  Freodi 

physicist:  b.  BrogHe,  France,  10  M^  17B8;  d. 
Ville  d'Avray,  near  Paris,  14  >uly  1827.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Boole  Fofytechoique  and 


the  £coIe  dcs  Fonts  tl  Chaussies,  and  early 
devoted  lumself  to  the  practice  of  civil  en- 
gineering. He  served  as  government  engineer 
in  La  Vendue  and  subsequently  in  Orcone. 
During  the  Hundred  Day*  he  was  persona  non 
grata  to  Napoleon,  but  after  Waterloo  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  to  his  former  occupation  of 
engineer.  In  1S15  he  became  distinguished 
as  the  discoverer  of  the  polarization  of  li^t, 
and  in  1S23  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy. He  made  important  researches  respecting 
the  wave  theory  of  light,  and  proved  Newton's 
theory  wrong  so  ably  that  Arago,  long  an  op- 
pMient,  was  converted  to  the  new^  Irroothesu. 
The  restilt  of  his  great  (Uscovery  is  shown  in 
the  ^stem  of  lens  lighting  apparatus,  which 
has  dianged  the  mode  of  lighthouse  itlumina- 
tion  over  the  whole  world  and  is  universally 
known  as  the  *Fresnel  system.*  In  1825 
Fresnel  was  dected  Fellow  Royal  Sodety  of 
London,  and  in  1827  recdved  the  Rumford 
medal  of  the  sode^.  Cxmsult  Arago,  D.  F., 
'Distinguished  Sdentifk  Men>  (Boston  1859); 
Moon,  R.,  'Fresnel  and  His  Followers*  (Cam- 
bridge, England,  1849). 

FRSSNBL'S  SURFACE.  See  Light. 

FRB8NILL0,  fri^s-neTydi  Uaaco.  a  dty 
in  the  state  of  Zacatecas.  on  the  Mexican 
Central  Railway.  It  has  a  spacious  square, 
with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  contains 
several  large  churches.  In  its  vidnity  are  the 
celebrated  mines  of  Fresnillo.  Elevation  nearly 
^900  feet  above  sea-lev  1.   Pop.  about  6,500. 

FRESNO,  Cal.,  dty  and  county-seat  of 
Fresno  Coun^,  situated  on  the  San  Francisco 
and  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  Southern  Padfic 
and  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroads. 
The  dlT  is  an  important  Imit-growing  centre, 
the  ndsin  trade  alone  bdng  valued  iat  $5,000,000 
annually.'  Other  important  industries  are  die 
cultivation  and  exporting  of  oranges,  grapes  and 
olives,  besides  a  large  livestock  trade.  The 
United  States  census  of  manufactures  for  1914 
showed  within  the  city  limits  117  industrial  es- 
tablishments of  factory  grade*  en^doying  3.330 
persons,  ;^903  bdng  wage  earners  receiving 
annually  a  total  of  $1,511,000  in  wages.  The 
capital  invested  aggregated  $7J75,000,  and  the 
year's  output  was  valued  at  $1^520,000:  of  this. 
$4v349/X)0  was  the  value  added  by  manu- 
facture. Fresno  was  settled  in  1872,  became  the 
county-seat  in  1874  and  received  a  charter  as  a 
dty  in  1885.  The  government  is  controlled  by 
a  majror,  chosen  every  four  ^jears,  a  municipal 
coundl  and  other  administrative  officials.  The 
assessed  property  valuation  is  about  S22JXX1L- 
OOO.   Pop.  (1916)  45.000.  ■^—^ 

FRBTUM  GALLICUH.  See  BoNiFAcia 

FRBUD,  froid,  Sigmand,  Austrian  psychi- 
atrist: b.  Freiburg,  Moravia,  6  May  1856.  He 
studied  medidne  at  Vienna;  was  appointed 
demonstrator  at  the  physiological  institute,  and 
subsequently  asustant  at  the  Vienna  (^eral 
Hospital,  wnere  he  also  lectured  on  diseases  of 
the  nerves.  At  Paris  he  studied  for  a  year 
under  Charcot  in  1885-86  and  in  1902  was  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  neuropathology 
at  Vienna.  In  1909  he  came  to  the  United 
States.  Freud's  reputation  is  international 
owing  to  his  psychoanalytical  treatment  of 
hysteria  and  especially  to  his  theory  of  dreams. 
He  published  'Zur  Auffassung  der  Aphasie* 
(1891);  <Studien  ueber  Hystene>  (1895;  Eng- 
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HA  translation  by  Jfelliffe  and  White  1913): 
*Traunidentung'  (l«)Oj  3d  ed.,  1911:  trams,  by 
Brill,  'Interpreution  of  Dreams,>  1913) ;  *Ueber 
den  Traum'  (1901;  2d  ed.,  1911);  *Psycho- 
pathologie  des  Alltagslebens>  (1904;  English 
trans.  1914);  *Dcr  Witz  imd  seine  Beziehung 
zum  Unbewiissten'  (1905  ;  2d  ed.,  1912) ;  <Dra 
Abhandlungen  zur  Sexualtheorie'  (1905) ; 
'Sanunlung  kleiner  Schrilten  zur  Neurosen- 
!ehre>  (1906;  2d  ed.,  1911);  <Zweite  Folge> 
1909  ;  3d  ed.,  1913);  <Ueber  Psychoanalyse* 
1910;  2d  ed.,  1912);  <Toteni  und  Tabu* 
(1913).  He  edited  Jahrbuck  fur  psyckoanaly- 
Hsche  und  psychopethologiscne  Forschungen; 
Internationale  Zeitschrift  fiir  SrMtliche  Psycho- 
analyse; Imago;  and  Schriften  Mur  angwand- 
ten  Seelenkunde.    See  F&eudianism;  I^ulams. 

FRBUDSNTHAL.  froid'en-t&l,  Jacob, 
German  philosopher:  b.  Bodoifelde,  Prussia, 
20  June  1839;  d.  Breslau,  1  June  1907.  Iwcnty 
years  teacher  in  the  Rabbinical  Seminaiy  of 
Breslau  (1864-88),  he  was  successively  lec- 
turer, assistant  professor  and  professor  in 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Breslau  (1875- 
88).  dean  of  its  philosophical  faculty  (1898- 
99).  He  was  sent  to  England  (1888)  by  the 
Prussian  Academy  of  Science  to  study  Etw- 
lish  philosophy,  and  to  die  Netherlands  (1898) 
for  research  work  on  the  life  of  Spinoza  —  the 
results  beii^  his  ^Contribution  to  English 
FhUoso^hy,^  in  die  Archio  fir  Geschichte  des 
PhU.  (IV,  400  et  seq..  V,  1  et  set^.)  and  his  ^Dte 
Leben^eschichte  Spinoza's'  (Leiinig  1899).  In 
.  the  field  of  Greek  and  Hellenistic  studies,  he 
wrote,  besides  various  essays,  'Hellenistic 
Studies'  (1875-79);  <0n  the  Theology  of 
Xenophanes*  (1886)  ;  in  addition  to  a  treatise 
on  Aristotlie's  conception  of  Phantasia  (1863)  ; 
and  another  on  Jos«)hs'  uBumed  work  on  the 
rule  of  reason  (1869).  Hit  son  Berthold 
(1872)  is  professor  of  law  at  the  Academy  of 
Social  and  Industrial  Sciences  at  Frankxcnt- 
on-the-Main. 

FXUBUDIANISH.  The  name  applied  to 
the  views  of  the  most  modem  school  of  psy- 
chology and '  j^ilosophy,  of  which  Sigmund 
Freua  (q.v.)  is  the  central  figure.  The  gov- 
erning conceptions  of  contemporary  scientific 
psychology  fall  into  three  classes.  One  class 
regards  mind  and  body  as  coordinate  and 
parallel  functions  of  one  another.  It  does  not 
assume  any  causal  connection  between  two  men- 
tal states.  In  the  laboratory  it  aims  to  dieck 
up  introspection  by  the  control  of  its  conditionS|[ 
and  if'  is  contait  to  record  the  structure  oi 
these  states  as  introspection,  so  controlleil  re- 
veals them.  Another  class  regards  conscious- 
ness or  mental  states  as  such  as  non-existent. 
What  is  normally  called  consciousness  it 
describes  as  behavior  (q.v.).  In  the  laboratory 
it  replaces  introspection  by  rigidly  controlled 
observations  of  the  reaction  of  sentient  beings 
to  stimuli.  This  reaction,  which  is  to  its  last 
detail  physiological,  is  considered  with  Us  stimu- 
hjs,  as  the  mental  unit  of  behavior.  Hence,  for 
the  first  group,  consciousness  runs  parallel  to 
the  interaction  of  the  body,  or  of  a  state  of  the 
body,  with  its  environment.  It  is  a  third  and 
later  entitj;,  which  appears  after  the  other  two 
already  exist,  while  for  the  second  froup  con- 
sciousness is  the  response  or  behavior  of  (he 
oi^nism  toward  its  environment    For  the 
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■  fiwt  group  psychology  is  purely  a  descriptive 
science ;  for  the  second  group  T>sychology  u  an 
explanatory  science  which  diners,  however, 
from  phystolc^  in  that  it  takes  into  account 
not  the  organism  alone,  but  the  organism  to- 
gedier  with  the  environment  to  wmch  it  re- 
sponds. The  third  class  falls  between  the  other 
two.  It  believes  in  the  reality  of  conscious- 
ness with  the  patallelists,  and  with  the  be- 
haviorlsts  it  believes  in  its  functional  character. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  hmcticnal  psy- 
ehology  consdouniess  modifies  ooth  the  organ- 
inn  and  its  environment  and  is  reciprocally 
modified  by  them. 

All  three  of  these  conceptions  are  alike  in 
that  they  have  not  succeeded  in  formulating 
any  precise  law  of  the  rise,  operation  and  sub- 
sidence of  ideas.  The  so-called  *law  of  associa- 
tion* is  nearest  to  such  a  law;  but  that  is 
rather  a  formulation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  ideas  appear  together  than  a  state- 
ment of  their  (qnatnic  r^ationships  and  bases. 
It  does  not;  nor  docs  anjr  'odKr  of  the  current 
hypotheses,  unify  the  variotu  processes  of  will- 
ing, feeling  and  thinldiv  under  a  sin^e  causal 
concept. 

Such  a  unification  is,  however,  precisely 
what  Freud  effects.  Psychologists  have,  on  the 
whole,  paid  little  and  unflattering  attention  to 
Freud,  but  Freud  has  been  the  first  to  eiqiress 
the  process  of  consciousness  in  a  uni^e  causal 
^iMem  which  can  utter  and  coordinate  in  gene- 
tic terms  all  the  phases  of  consciousness,  in  all 
degrees  of  normality  and  abnormality.  The 
pattern  may  be  designated  as  follows :  Mind, 
like  body,  consists  of  distinct  units  of  action, 
which  Freud  calls  «complexes»  or  wishes.  These 
are  normally  integrated  and  fused.  The  essen- 
tial conditions  of  life  are,  however,  such  that 
not  alt  can  be  realized  or  satisfied  at  one  and 
'  the,  same  time.  Some  can  never  be  realized. 
■■  Life,  consequent^,  conusts  of  constant  choices 
between  conflicting  alternatives,  of  wluch  many 
must  be  repressed  if  die  course  of  life  is  to  go 
on  at  all.  The  repression  may  be  complete  or 
partial  When  it  is  effected,  it  does  not  destroy 
the  wish;  it  renders  the  wish  subconscious. 
The  subconscious  wish  may  then  be  completely 
dissociated  from  the  conscious  life  and  alternate 
with  it,  or  it  may  emerge  ^^inst  the  repres- 
sive factor,  with  a  resultant  in  feeling,  attitude 
and  ideas  that  constitutes  the  overt  state  of 
consciousness  and  behavior.  Every  irfiase  of  a 
state  of  mind  may  be  accounted  for  in  these 
terms,  ^riiidi  are  ultimately  reduciUe  to  the 
action  of  the  primaiy  instincts  of  sdf-preserva- 
tion,  sex,  hunger  and  gregariousness. 

Mind  thus  becomes  an  interplay  and  re- 
sultant of  separate  conatiohal  units,  whose 
operation  can  be  graphed  as  the  t^sicist  graphs 
the  operation  of  lines  of  force.  So  stated,  the 
view  contains  nothing  hovel.  It  is  the  same 
which  Spinoza  has  worked  out  in  detail  in  his 
^Ethica*  and  v^iich  William  James  expressed 
in  so  many  places  in  his  ^P^hology.*  Freu^ 
however,  adduces  a  wealth  of  empirical  evi- 
.dence,  in  which  the  schema  of  the  causal 
ess  stands  out  clearly,  and  the  movement 
from  conflict  to  repression,  dissociation,  cen- 
sure and  emergence,  in  rationalization,  symbol 
and  fantasy  is  actually  seen  in  the  coming  and 
f^ing  of  states  of  mind.  Freud's  contributions 
fit  in  best  with  the  concent  of  functicmal  pqr- 
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dK^ogy.  The  behawiorists  lav&  howercr,  been 
the  most  bMpitsbte  to  his  ideas.  In  *The 
Frendiu  Wiat>  Mr.  Edwin  Holt  bu  very 
cleverly  reduced  the  'comidcjd'  to  the  responsive 
mechanism  of  the  reflex  arc  and  its  ol^ect.  The 
wh<4e  of  mind  is  there  stated  as  the  conflkts 
and  integration  of  die  varietiea  of  this 
mechanism;  ^complex*  'consdousness*  and 
"subconsdounicss*  become,  sttperflnous  and  the 
Freudian  ^^em  becomes  one  aspect  of  the 
Isrser  sjrstem  of  behaTior  of  living  omtmBnu. 

Philosopfajr  «B  suck  has  as  yet  pud  litue  or  no 
attention  to  Freudiantsm.  But  Freudians  and 
others  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  aCtention  to 
philosoidiy  and  philosophers.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  smalysis  of  systems  and  system-lHiilders 
brings  additional  cdnfirraaticHi  .of  William 
James'  desciiptioa  of  the -ncKfe-logical  motives 
m  system-bwlding.  Hans  Sadu  -and  Otto 
Rank  have  divided  philoa^iks  into  tfai«e  types 
according  ta  tke  instnictive  niottves  in  |Majr: 
(1)  that  of  the  intuUive  spectator  or  artistic 
metaphysician  ISce  Plato ;  (2)  diat  of  the  syn- 
thetic thinkers  like  Comte,  Spmcx  and  Lcnke ; 
(3)  that  of  the  anal^rtical  thinker  hke  Kant, 
SiMDoza,  Htuie.  Their  classification  and  ex- 
amples are  not  convincing,  Init  the  line  of  ita- 
vestigation  is  promising. 

To  die  persistent  iH-oUems  of  irfiUoacmfcy 
the .  Freudiah  bypodiesis  oontnbtites  another 
confirmation  of  dctermiaim  in  the  controversy 
over  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  perhaps  a 
mitigation  and  even  an  abolition  of  the  frob- 
lems  by  exhibiting  the  perenni^  wishes  and 
conflicts  that  make  persistent  such  dtf&cuitics 
as  *the  many  and  the  one,*  *die  immortality 
of  the  soul »  "the  existence  of  God,"  "the  free- 
dom of  the  will,*  ^eternity  and  time.* 
WlKther  it  cast  add  aiqrfhing  positive  to 
metaphysics  is  extremely  doubtful.  Because  of 
its  conception  of  memory,  foi^^etting  and  die 
subcfMiscious,  it  h&s  been  claimed  in  confirma- 
tion of  die  Bergsonian  i^ulcksophy  (g.v.),  but 
its  treatment  of  these  facts  is  ifaimietncaUy  op- 
posed to  that  of  Ber^on.  So  tar  it  hat  been 
most  fruitful  and  original  in  the  social  sciences 
—  in  tifaics  and  its  derivatives.  £.  B.  Holt's 
'The  Freudian  Wish*  is  an  essay  in  diis  field, 
in  which  a  ntpprochement  is  established  be- 
tween Freud  and  AristotlcL  The  ethical  and 
social  conclusions  derive  from  the  clear  and 
distinct  af^rebension  of  the  causal  pattern  of 
mental  life,  of  the  importance  of  cmnict,  of  the 
constant  OH>ositions  of  such  fundamental  in- 
stincts as  tlttt  of  sex  and  gregariousncss,  self- 
preservation  and  the  grpu^grs  of  individuals 
according  to  class,  famUy,  nation  and  so  on. 
Once  the  detail  of  caustu  pattern  of  conscious 
life  is  fixed,  it  is  bound  to  be  a  clarifying  con- 
ception in  eduoation,  ethics  and  ret^non  rather 
more  than  in  the  purdy  techracal  philosc^hic 
disdplines  like  logic  ana  meti^ihysics. 

Bibliograshyv— Hart,  <A  Philosophy  of 
Psychiatry'  (Jouhk^  of  Mtntat  Scif»ee.  July 
1908}:  Rank,  Otto,  and  Sachs,  Hans,  <The 
Sigmficanoc  of  Psychoanalysis  for  the  Mental 
Saences'  (The  Psychoanalytic  Review,  Oc- 
tober ,1915,  January,  April.  July  1916) ;  Jung, 
'Psychology  of  the  Unconscious*  (New  Yonc 
1916) ;  Kallen.  H.  M.,  'WUliam  James,  and 
Henri  Bergson*  (Oiicagp  Unlversi^  Press, 
Cfakago  19U):  Holt,  'The  Freudian  Wish> 
<New  Vorie  191S). 
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FBKUDIAMISM.  BitdicaL  The  medical 
or  therapeutical  aspect  of  Frendianism  claims 
-prioribr  m- point  of  time  over<  its  distinctively 
p^cbodogicM  and  philosopfaical  a^ication. 
sinee  .piyduiaaalyus  developed  out  of  therapeo-- 
tic  ei^ierience  and  primarily  as  a  method  of 
investigation  and  treatment  of  nervous  disease. 
.  Still  the  very  fact  of  its  rapid  development  in 
these  other  spheres  emphasizes  its  broader  and 
■its  jirofoimdiy  fundamental  service  in  estah- 
tishng  a  ccunprehensive  genetic  basis  for 
thenqwntic  knowledge  and  practice.  Under  its 
coneeption  neurotic  disturbances  together  with 
the  far-reaching  piqrsical  i^enomena  dependent 
upon  them  are  concerned  with  the  patient's  en- 
tire attitude  toward  reality,  his  attempt  at  self- 
expression  in  regard  to  it  which  involves  his 
success  or  failure  of  adaptation  toward  it. 
Therefore  it  presupposes  a  p^rclK^ogical  «id 
philoso^ucal  httituoe  on  the  part  of  the  physi- 
cian in  order  to  comprehend  the  patient's  prob- 
lem as  well  as  to  guide  him  to  a  normal  ad- 
justment to  life  as  a  whole. 

Psydioanalytic  investigation  has  thus  of 
necessity  led  into  a  pragmatic  psychology  and 
philosophy  whose  scope  is  all-embracing  and 
wdiose  foundation  is  laid  in  the  genetic  develop- 
ment, and  dsmamic  potentiality  of  human  life. 
Hie  thcragpeutic  side  is  inseparably  bound  widi 
such  tmidications  of  the  p^houialytic  method 
for  a  new  comprehension  and  control  of  both 
individual  and  general  medical  problems.  In 
this  way  it  has  enlarged  the  conception  of  medi- 
cine and  quickened  it  by  this  introduction -Wid 
use  of  the  d^amic  genetic  element. 

It  was  while  Freud  was  woridng  as  a  ptmit 
of  Charcot  in  1885-86  that  he  was  led  to  his 
method  of  inveSttgation  of  hysteria.  Both  ChaT'- 
cot  and  Janet  discovered  through  lm>nosis 
something  of  the  hitherto  unknown  mechanisms 
of  hysteruL  as  the  results  of  ideas  which  have 
temporarily  gained  mastery  of  the  patient's 
mental  apparatus.  Freud  followed  up  dieir 
observations  together  with  Breuer,  who  had 
been  able  to  demonstrate  throu^  Iqrpnosis  ttw 
psycluc  traumatic  experience  which  was  the 
came  of  the  hysttfria  and  to  discover  the  (act 
that  the  symptoms  disappeared  when  the 
memory  of  tiie  tramnatic  event  was  brought  to 
clear  consciousness  and  the  emotion  or  effect 
'Originally  accompanying  it  could  be  thus  dis- 
charged. Freud  then  applied  this  cathartic 
method  to  a  number  of  cases  and  with  Breuer 
conceived  of  Ae  -hysterical  symptoms  as  the 
matiifestatioms  of  such  mental  traumas  con- 
verted into  bodily  symptoms.  This  involvtd  an 
elaboration  and  a  much  farther  readiing  ex- 
tension of  the  original  concept  to  account  for 
the  'elaborate  mechanisms  which  were  gradually 
discovered  at  work.  Freud  carried  this  work 
forward  into  all  forms  of  the  psychoneuroses 
and  discovered  in  all  the  same  fundamental 
etiological  factws  as-  in  Imteria. 

Bnefly  considered  Ms  ugntficant  recastmg 
of  the  etiological  conception  of  neurotic  dis^ 
turbances  includes  the  following  features.  Be- 
hind certain  definite  traumatic  experiences  first 
discovered  in  certain  cases  of  hysteria  there  ap- 
.  peared  to  lie  still  earlier  experiences  reaching 
back  into  the  forgotten  infantile  period.  Mean- 
while also  the  theory  of  a  definite  traumatic 
eioerience  proved  itself  by  no  means  always 
v^d  and  this  was  gradually  given  up  for  a 
more  comprdiensive  background  of  psychic 
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predisposition  in  iMdi  inCftntUe '  oc^Miences 
phan^ied  as  much  as  tctjiaX  were  stored  up  to 
contribute  at  a  later  period  of  psychic  stress 
their  accumulated  effect  toward  a  psychic  dis- 
turbance. A  working  hypoAesis  was  necessary 
to  fit  the  facts  revealed  by  psychoanalytic 
therapy  which  discovered  these  stored  ud 
memories  and  effects,  and  for  this  Freud 
adopted  the  concept  of  the  unconscious,  a  men- 
tal si^ere  in  which  the  past  is  omserved  un- 
recognized but  not  inactive.  Into  this  uncon- 
scious are  relegated  ail  those  experiences  and 
phantasies  which  belong  to  infantile  years  and 
to  infantile  modes  of  expression  but  which  are 
not  compatible  with  an  adult  position  in  a 
social,  cultural  environmeot  Nevertheless 
these  experiences  and  phantasies  represent  the 
strongest  itutinctive  forces  and  desires  of  man- 
kind, ois  deepest  wishes.  Hence  they  can  be 
banished  only  by  the  force  of  •repression,* 
These  infantile  instinctive  desires  are  common 
to  normal  and  neurotic  alike,  but  in  the  former 
case  the  repression  is  successful  as  the  effect 
associated  with  the  infantile  manife^tion  of 
the  desire  or  the  infantile  experience  is  ade- 
quately dischai^ed  at  the  time  or  finds  a  saf- 
bcient  substitution  channel  and  is  thus 
'sublimated.*  In  many  cases,  however,  such 
a  sublimation  is  not  found  and  the  effect  undis- 
charged is  repressed  together  with  the  experi- 
ence which  it  accompanies. 

It  is  the  special  nature  of  these  instinctive 
impulses  which  causes  the  strength  of  the  re- 
pression, for  they  lie  in  the  sncual  sphere.  It 
was  here  that  Freud  performed  a  striking 
service  in  opening  up  the  nature  of  infantile 
sexoalily.  His  investigations  have  proved  the 
existence  of  the  sexual  impulse  from  tbe 
earliest  years  but  in  its  ^polymorphous,*  undif- 
ferentiated manifestation,  when  it  is  not  as  yet 
converged  into  the  central  sexual  aim  but  is 
diffused  throughout  the  many  forms  ^t^ch  are 
essential  as  contributory  in  the  course  of 
normal  development  to  the  primary  aim.  They 
afford  also,  as  in  the  history  of  the  race,  op- 
portunities of  desexualization  and  divernon  of 
the  primeval  energy  or  libido  from  the  strictly 
sexual  into,  the  various  paths  of  sidilimation 
which  have  built  up  civilization  and  are  neces- 
sary for  individual  as  for  racial  advance.  They 
offer  also  in  those  constitutionally  disposed  to 
disturbance  occasions  for  over  emphasis  of  one 
or  another  of  these  polymorphous  cooiponents. 
This  causes  fixation  of  infantile  interest  upon 
it  with  arrest  in  so  far  of  normal  psychic  de- 
velopment, or  according  to  Freud  in  conception 
later  worked  out  by  the  Zurich  school,  path- 
ways ready  to  receive  a  retrogression  of  the 
energy  or  libido  when  in  later  life  some  obstacle 
in  its  course  drives  it  back  to  reanimate  these 
pathways  at  the  expense  of  the  adult  form  of 
reacttott. 

Whether  occupied  with  actual  traumatic  oc- 
currences or  with  phantastic  formations  of 
childhood,  primitive  and  infantile  ways  of 
thought  and  reaction  fixed  through  life  or  re- 
vived through  repression  find  themselves  in- 
compatible with  cultural  demands.  The  early 
content  of  experience  or  of  phantasy  is  of  a 
forlxdden'  nature  and  Uierefore  repressed  but 
its  af!ect  continues  to  seek  adequate  expresrion. 
Hence  arises  an  -unbearable  conflict.  The  only 
escape  from  this  is  through  some  form  .of  com- 
prcHnise  formation  which  will  satisfy  the  un- 


c<»]sdou8  wish  and  at  the  same  time  accord 
with  the  ethical  demands  of  conscious  life. 
The  result,  therefore,  is  the  protean  symbolism 
of  hysteria,  conversion  into  bodily  symptoms, 
the  compulsive  idea,  tbe  compulsive  act,  the 
obsession,  the  whole  train  of  phobias,  and 
passing  on  to  the  realm  of  the  actual  psychoses 
or  mental  derangements,  the  whole  range  of 
syadx>lic  acts  wdiich  serve  as  nature's  attempt 
to  heat  the  breach  between  umscious  and  un- 
consdotis  and  substitute  for  the  conflict  this 
imperfect  and  a  social  but  individually  more 
bearable  compromise. 

The  dierapy  of  psychoanalysiB  consists  then 
in  the  discovery  ot  the  hidden  source  of  the 
conflict,  bringing  the  original  wish  impulse  to 
clear  consciousness  and  thus  discharnng  the 
affect  bound  with  it.  The  ultimate  goal  always 
before  the  physician  is  the  freang  of  the  re- 
gressed and  diverted  libido  and  directing  it 
into  naths  of  sublimation  whkh  will  desexual- 
ize  it  for  useful,  active  work  and  substitute 
such  a  form  of  satisfaction  for  the  wasteful 
ene'i^  dischai^  of  a  futile  round  of  self-per- 
petuating and  distressing  symptoms.  For  the 
libido  as  conceived  by  Freud  and  particularly 
deGned  and  devefepcd  by  Jung  of  the  Zuriui 
school,  is  the  sum  of  creative  energy  originally 
desimed  for  tbe  reproduction  and  perpetuation 
of  the  race^  but  in  the  course  of  development 
and  expansion  necessarily  demanded  along  the 
countless  pathways  of  sublimation.  The  force 
of  the  original  impulse  has  not  found  even  its 
biological  reprodactive  outlet  or  has  failed  in 
satisfactHm  there  probably  because  of  the  in- 
fantile fixations  and  tbe  rtadiness  of  the  regres- 
sive pathways  to  receive  the  Hbido  at  the  first 
serious  obstacle  presented  by  external  circum- 
stances. The  snbstitute  symptom  formations 
then  take  the  place  of  the  sublimations  whkh 
naturally  follow  the  normal  healthfid  develop- 
ment of  the  love  life.  The' aim  and  effort  of 
clinical  psychoanalyBis  is  thus  tn  release  the 
libido  from  its  n^cssrve  occupation  with  the 
ego  wishes  and  direct  it  along  wt  oath  of  racial, 
that  is  social  and  cidtnral  pn^ess  in  order 
thus  to  attain  also  the  satisfaction  of  the  indi- 
vidual creative  impulse. 

This  is  the  general  principle  of  tnvestiga- 
titm  into  the  sources  of  disturoance  and  of  Ae 
method  of  treatment.  It  has  be«i  adapted  to 
the  understanding  and  treatment  of  the 
hysterias,  compulsions  and  the  lilre  which  dis- 
tinctly have  their  origin  in  the  in^rntile  period, 
and  also  to  those  more  acute  forms  of  dis- 
turbance v^ich  Freud  has  called  the  true 
neurasthenias  and  anxiety  neuroses,  the  origin 
of  which  lie  in  present  conditions.  The  essen- 
tial disturbance  and  treatment  are  the  same  in 
the  latter  forms  of  neurosis,  and  at  the  same 
time  tiiere  is  freqtiendy  a  badeground  of  the 
same  infantile  condition  and  mode  of  reaction 
as  in  the  former^  cases.  Psydioaoalysis '  has 
thrown  much  illumination  upon  the  understand- 
ing of  the  psychotic  or  profound  mental  dis- 
turtances,  particularly  those  of  purely  func- 
tional nature  as  well  as  upon  the  symptomatic 
manifestations  of  those  of  organic  and  toxic 
origin.  Its  therapeutical  value  has  also  been 
demonstrated  here  in  so  far  as  such  patients  are 
accessible  to  the  co-operation  with  tne  woric  of 
the  physician  which  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  psychoanalytic  procedure.  The  application 
of  ps^oanalysts  to  the  psychoses,  particulariy 
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dementia  precox,  has  been  largely  tfte  work  of 
the  Znricn  school. 

The  method  of  psychoanalytic  therapy  re- 
quires a  highly  tpedalised  technique  in  order 
to  penetrate,  correlate  and  readjust  this  wealth 
of  plastic  human  material.  This  specialized 
technique  was  the  result  of  Freud's  careful 
and  detailed  research  based  upon  hts  esnKrience 
with  hysteria  and  its  stibsequent  development. 
His  masterly  insight  and  cnti<^e  discovered 
and  elabmnted  the  "royal  way*  into  the  tmcon- 
sdous  storehouse  of  aSiective  eicpenence  and 
phantasy  through  the  interpretfttkm  of  the 
dream.  This  revealed  not  only  the  exten^vc 
symbolism  under  which  the  unconscious  con- 
tent concealed  itself  and  obtained  partial  escape 
in  a  way  acceptable  to  conscious  tbouf^t,  but 
also  threw  illuminaticm  upon  the  various 
mechanisms  utifized  in  system  formation  as  in 
dream  woric,  technically  known  as  condensa- 
tion, substitution,  distortion,  manifestatioo. 
through  the  (W>osite  and  the  like,  all  of  which 
have  to  be  understood  in  order  for  the  physi- 
cian to  guide  the  patient  into  the  source  of  the 
disturbance  and  out  throogh  a  revaluation  and 
readjustment  in  an  adequate  discharge. 

He  discovered  also  the  fundamental  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  treatment  and  with  char- 
acteristic fearlessness  and  clarity  6f  presenta- 
tion has  led  his  followers  to  an  appreciation  of 
its  importance  and  a  recognized  utilization  of 
it  as  an  indispensable  aid.  This  is  that 
phenomenon  to  which  Freud  has  given  the 
name  of  the  ^transference.*  It  represents  an 
essential  element  which  enters  into  all  human 
relationships  but  into  none  more  conqHCtrousIy 
than  into  the  success  of  medkal  treatment, 
mental^  or  phj^siological.  Yet  it  has  been  un- 
recognized in  its  real  significance.  Its  share  in 
the  treatment  has  been  either  undervalued  or 
because  it  was  not  properly  understood  it  has 
sometimes  interfered  with  treatment  to  a  very 
serious  extent.  Its  potentiality  for  service  as 
its  capacity  for  interference  lies  in  its  essen- 
tially dynamic  character.  Briefhr  defined  it  is 
that  psychic  ability  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to 
brin^  over  to  the  physician  the  whole  burden 
of  hts  psychic  life  ana  find  in  him  the  sense  of 
power  and  securit^r  which  the  infantile  neurotic 
character  seeks  in  a  heightened  degree.  It 
represents  an  aim  of  all^  human  desire  and  thus 
enters  into  every  relationship,  particularly  of 
the  patient  who  feels  his  sense  of  weakness 
aggravated  by  any  disease^  but  it  plays  a 
particularly  lai^  role  in  the  infantile  character 
of  the  mental  and  neurotic  disturtiances.  On 
the  basis  of  this  Freud  and  his  followers  have 
shown  it  to  be  the  psychoneurotic  attempt  to 
revive  the  infantile  parent  images  and  the 
supreme  securifl^which  they  afforded  the  in- 
fantile period.  Through  this  then  the  physician 
pains  the  complete  confidence  necessary  for  the 
intimate  and  complex  investigation  of  profound 
individual  problems,  while  on  the  other  hand 
he  must  utilize  the  confidence  and  affection 
^ned  to  stimulate  the  patient  to  participate  ac- 
tively on  his  own  part  in  the  analysis  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  final  aim,  the  frBcfaig 
of  the  patient  from  a  condition  of  infantile  de- 
pendence, which  without  keen  watchfiilness 
would  become  intensified  about  this  very  factor 
so  essetrtial  for  successful  treatment.  The 
nature  of  the  transference  as  Freud  has  under- 
stood it  fuitushes  one  of  the  clearest  evidences 
vot.  12—7 


of  the  nature  of  the  unconscious  mental  con- 
flict 

It  is  here  tiiat  Freudianism  shows  its  de- 
parture from  tiie-more  partial  theraw  of  hyp- 
nosis. The  earUest  psydioanalytic  (fiscoveries 
arose  out  of  experience  in  hypnotic  treatment 
and  Freud  at  first  employed  this  earlier  method 
of  approach  to  the  unconscious.  He  soon, 
however,  surpassed  its  inherent  limitations  and 
realized  the  advantage  of  the  conscious  co- 
operation of  the  pati«it  in  the  detailed  investi- 
gation of  the  ifflconsdous  and  its  minute 
analysis.  Hypnotic  success  was  recognized  as  a 
special  cauunple  of  the  workiiu;  of  the  trans- 
ference phenomenon  whereby  the  physician,  by 
adoptinf^  a  role  which  in  reality  represented 
the  origmal  parental  attitude,  created  the  con- 
dition  of  supreme  dependence  and  received  the 
unconscious  revelations  of  the  patient  who 
through  hypnosis  had  entered  into  the  infantile 
world.  In  this  condition  of  things  there  was  a 
fruitful  field  for  suggestion  and  its  effect. 
Freud  nevertheless  soon  discarded  suggestion 
as  he  left  hypnosis -behind,  for  he  perceived  that 
a  complete  and  permanent  result  was  assured 
rather  by  the  patient's  co-operation  and  by  the 
gradual  realization  on  the  part  of  the  patient  of 
the  meaning  of  his  conflict  and  the  way  out  of 
it,  than  the  acceptance  of  suggestion  which 
was  conditioned  by  an  infantile  attitude  of  de- 
pendence. 

Psj-choanalytic  therapy  has  hardly  as  yet 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  its  infancy.  But  it 
arose  out  of  experience  and  has  been  unfolded 
through  its  application  to  a  lar^  class  of  suf- 
ferers who  were  finding  effective  relief  in  no 
other  manner.  It  is  for  this  reason  a  method 
that  deals  with  vital  human  problems  and  re- 
veals a  way  of  understanding  them  hitherto  tin- 
known.  It  claims  to  be  on^.a  pragmatic  tool 
in  the  makinfj.  but  one  which  carving  into  the 
pressing  realities  of  modern  existence  must 
either  evince  its  utter  worthlessness  or  be  per-  . 
fected  and  enlarged  in  the  process  of  applica- 
tion. Its  results  are  already  attested  by  signal 
success  in  many  cases  where  a  life  condemned 
to  a  aseless  round  of  meaningless  ceremonies, 
of  profitless  ineffectual  effort,  or  of  painful 
never  solved  struggle  has  given  olace  to  a  clear 
self-understanding  and  a  control  of  forces 
toward  productive  work  and  purposeful  adjust- 
ments. It  has  moreover  brouf^t  an  illumina- 
tion into  the  dark  problems  of  mental  disease 
suggesthre  of  great  promise  for  tiie  future  and 
likewise  thrown  much  I^t  in  the  direction  of 
a  (Nearer  understanding  of  physical  symptoms 
as  avenues  £or  psychical  expression  and  thus 
of  the .  relationship  of  mind  and  body.  The 
clinical  and  therapeutic  advance  which  this 
nifies  has  scarcely  as  yet  made  an  entrance  into 
general  medical  comprehension  and  apprecia- 
tion, but  through  the  results  of  their  application 
psychoanalytic  principles  are  steadily  gaining 
ground. 

BibIiogr»>h7. —  Hitschmann,  ^Freud's-  Theo- 
ries of  the  Neuroses*  (New  York  1913)  ;  Freud, 
*Three  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Sex* 
(New  York  1916):  Jung,  ^Psychology  of  the 
Unconscious*  (New  York  1916) ;  JellifTe, 
'Technique  of  Psychoanalysis*  (Nervous  and 
Mental  Disease  Monograph  Series  No.  25). 
Articles  on  transference,  Freud,  ^Bemerkunjen 
ueber  die  Uebertragungsliebe*  (Internationale 
Ztitschrift  fur  Atrstliche  Psychoanalyse,  III, 
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1)  ;  Ferenczi,  'Introjektion  und  Uebertragung* 
(*Psychoanalytischen  Jahrbuch,*  1909). 

SuiTH  Ely  Jeluffe. 

FREUND,  froint,  Hemun  Ernst,  Danish 
^ulptor:  b.  Uthlede,  Hanover.  15  Oct  1786;  d. 
Copenhagen,  30  June  1840.  At  first  a  bladc- 
smith,  he  studied  at  the  Copenhagen  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  won  the  academ/s  large  gold 
medal  with  allowaoce  for  fordni  study,  and  re- 
sided in  Rome  from  1817  to  18^  where  he  was 
greatly  assisted  in  artistic  pronress  hy  Thor- 
waldsen  and  executed  his  ^Mercuiy*  and 
*Luke.*  His  conspicuous  successes  were  pro- 
duced in  the  domain  of  Norse  mythology,  to 
which  field  belongs  his  Ragnarok  frieze,  not 
finished  until  after  hts  death,  when  it  was  placed, 
in  1841,  in  the  Christianborg  Palace,  where  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1884.  Other  works 
by  him  are  ^Eurydice,'  *Thor»  and  *Mimer 
and  Bolder  Consulting  the  Noms.'  and  a 
monument  of  Hans  Tousen  at  Viborg.  After 
his  return  to  Copenhagen  he  became  teacher  and 
director  at  the  Kunstverein  and  later  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Consult  Freund,  V., 
*H.  E.  Freund'  (1883);  Solter,  M.,  *H.  E. 
Freund.  Danish  Sculptor*  (in  Scandinoira,  Vol. 
II,  p.  148,  Chicago  1885). 

FREUND,  Wilhelm,  German  classical 
scholar:  b.  Kempen,  Posen,  1806;  d.  1894.  He 
was  of  Jewish  parentage,  was  educated  at  Ber- 
lin, Breslau  and  Hatle,  was  professor  sU  Breslau 
1828-29,  Hirschberg  184S-51.  at  Gleiwitz  1855- 
70,  and  at  Breslau  after  1870.  His  greatest 
work  is  the  /Worterbuch  der  latemischen 
Sprache*  (1834-45),  based  on  Forcellini's  lexi- 
con. Other  important  works  were  the  'Gesamt- 
wortcrbuch  der  lateinischen  Sprache'  (1844- 
45) ;  and  'Lateinisch-deutsches  und  deutsch 
latcinisch-griechisches  Schulworterbuch* 
(1855);  <wie  Studirt  man  Philologie?>  (6th 
ed,  Stuttgart  1903) ;  *Tafebi  der  litteratur- 
geschichte'  (1877);  'Trienmum  Philolopciun* 
(3d  ed.,  1906  et  seq.) ;  the  series  of  *Prej»ra- 
tionen  zu  den  griechisdien  und  romischen  Klas- 
sikem*  (1859  et  seq.);  ^Wanderungen  auf 
Klassischem  Boden>  (1889-92).  Andrews, 
Lewis  and  Short,  Riddle  and  White,  and  Dr. 
Smith  based  their  Latin-English  dictionaries  on 
Freund's  work. 

FREY,  or  FREYR,  frir,  the  son  of  Njord 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Vanagods.  He  is  the  god 
of  fruittulness  and  peace,  patron  of  marriage 
and  had  his  chief  temple  at  Upsala.  He  was 
greatly  venerated  tn  Sweden,  Norway  and  Ice- 
land. For  a  full  account  of  his  genealogy,  his 
exploits  and  the  worship  rendered  him,  consult 
Paul,  *Grundriss  der  germanischen  Philologie' 
(Vol.  HI,  Strassburg  1900). 

FREY,  fri,  Bmil,  Swiss  statesman ;  b.  Aries- 
heim,  near  Basel.  24  Oct.  1838.  While  in  the 
United  States  in  1861  he  enlisted  as  a  sergeant 
in  the  Federal  army,  was  taken  captive  at 
Gettysburg  and  confined^  in  Libby  Prison.  _He 
returned  to  Switzerland  in  1865,  there  becoming 

?rominent  as  a  journalist,  and  was  Minister 
rom  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  1882-87. 
In  the  Nationalrat  he  was  a  leader  of  the  Left 
in  1872-82  and  president  in  1875-76-  He  was 
elected  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  14 
Dec.  1893.  He  is  a  noted  advocate  of  educa- 
tional progress  and  reform  and  has  been  prom- 
inent m  me  furtherance  of  public  works  and 


of  anny  improvcmenL   Frcy  was  one  of  the 

most  prominent  supporters  of  the  Saint  Gott- 
hard  tunnel  project  and  of  other  great  enter- 
prises to  facilitate  conuntmication.  Other  pro- 
jects dear  to  him  were  a  greater  and  better 
army,  an  improved  and  extended  system  of 
frontier  fortificaticms  and  a  change  in  the 
forestry  conservation  ^tem.   He  was  ap- 

g)inted  director  of  the  International  Telwraph 
ureau  at  Bern  in  1897,  and  1906  jvesided  at 
the  first  conference  for  Ute  International  Pro- 
tection-of  Wage  Earners. 

FRBY,  Friedrich  Hemumn.  See  Gkeit, 
MAitnH. 

FREY,  Heinrieh,  German  anatomist  and 
zoologist:  b.  Frankfort-on-tho^Maia,  15  Jtme 
1822;  d  Ziirich.  17  Jan.  1890.  He  began  his 
studies  at  Bonn  in  1840,  and  continued  mem  up 
to  1845  at  Berlin  and  GottingeUj  when  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  mediane  and  at  the 
last-named  university  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physiology.  In  1848  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  histol<^  and  comparative 
anatomy  at  Ziirich,  and  professor  of  zoolofi^  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  there.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral volumes  on  histology  and  microscopy  which 
are  among  the  leaders  in  thdr  speoal  field. 
They  include  ^Histologie  und  Histodiemic 
des  Menschen>  (Sth  ed.,  1876;  English  trans. 
1874) ;  'Das  Mikroskop  und  die  mikraskopische 
Technik>  (Sth  ed,  1886;  English  trans.  1874)  ; 
'Grundziige  der  Histologic*  (3d  ed.,  18^). 
He  was  considered  one  of  the  first  micro- 
lepidopterologlsts  of  Germany.  He  wrote  a 
<Text-Book  of  Zootomy>  (1847);  *An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Invertebrates  >  (1847): 
and  an  elaborate  account  of  the  leptdoptera  of 
Switzerland 

FRBY,  Joseph  Samtiel  Christian  Fred- 
erick, American  clergyman:  b.  Mainstockheim, 
Bavaria,  1773;  d.  Pontiac.  Mich.,  1850.  He  was 
of  Jewish  parentage,  and  at  an  early  age  began 
the  study  of  Hebrew  theology,  and  became  a 
reader  in  the  synagogue  in  1794.  He  was  con- 
verted to  (Christianity  in  1798,  went  to  England 
and  frcmi  1800  to  1807  was  a  missionary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  among  the  Jews  of 
England.  He  came  to  America  in  1816  and  two 
years  later  became  pastor  of  the  Mulberry 
Street  Congregational  Church,  New  York.  He 
established  the  American  Society  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Jews  in  1820.  _  In  1827  he 
joined  the  Baptist  ministry,  and  during  the  next 
10  years  held  several  pastorates  in  that  Church. 
From  1837  to  1840  he  labored  in  Europe  for 
the  American  Sodety  for  the  Conversion  of  the 
Jews,  and  met  with  little  success.  He  returned 
to  America  in  1840  and  settled  at  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  where  he  became  instructor  in  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  published 
'My  Life>  (1809)  ;  fjudah  and  Israel*  (1837)  ; 
'Hebrew-English  Dictionary*  (1839);  <Hebrew 
Grammar*  (1840);  'Joseph  and  Benjamin:  A 
Series  of  Letters  on  the  Controversy  between 
Jews  and  Christians*  (2  vols.,  1842). 

FRBYBURG.  See  FKEumtG. 

FREYCINET.  frg-se-ni.  Charles  Louis 
de  Saulces  de,  French  statesman :  b.  Foix 
(Artege),  14  Nov.  1828.  He  was  trained  as  an 
engineer,  and  held  several  important  appoint- 
ments, and  rendered. notable  service  when  asso- 
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dated  with  Gambetta  in  the  War  Departmeut  in 
1871.  He  was  dected  to  the  Senate  in  iS76, 
and  became  Minister  of  PuUic  Works  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  president  of  the  Council  1879-80,  and 
these  posts  he  held  on  several  subsequent  occa- 
sions. In  1888  he  became  Minister  for  War» 
and  continued  to  hold  that  office  for  five  years, 
during  two  of  which  0890-92)  he  was  also 
Prenuer.  In  1893  he  baa  to  resign  owing  to  the 
Panama  scandals.  As  head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment  he  did  much  to  strengthen  and  develop 
the  French  anny.  In  1898-99  he  asain  held  the 
post  of  Minister  of  War.  He  Is  the  author  of 
several  important  works  on  engineering  and 
sanitation,  and  of  <La  Guerre  en  Province 
pendant  le  Siege  de  Paris'  (1872)  ;  *£ss^$  sur 
la  philosophie  des  Sciences'  (1895)  ;  *La  Ques- 
tion d'£gypte>  (1905).  In  1914  he  published 
two  volumes  of  memoirs.  In  1890  he  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academy. 

FREYCINET.  Louis  Cbrade  Besaulses  de, 
French  naval  officer  and  navigator:  b.  Mont6- 
limart,  Drome,  7  Aug.  1779;  d.  1842.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1793^  and  saw  service  against 
the  English  and  Spanish  in  1795.  With  his 
brother  Louis  Henri  he  joined  Baudin's  ex- 
pedition in  1800  for  the  exploration  of  the 
south  and  southwest  coasts  of  Australia  in  the 
Natttraliste  and  Giographe.  This  expedition 
traversed  much  of  the  ground  explored  by 
Flinders.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  180S  and  re- 
cdved  an  appointment  in  the  Department  of 
Marine  Maps  and  Charts,  with  the  assignment 
to  make  maps  of  the  territoty  he  had  covered 
with  the  Baudin  expedition.  He  went  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  1817  in  command  of  the  Uranie 
to  take  a  series  of  pendulum  measurements. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Arago,  and  his  ex- 
pedition was  in  reality  part  of  a  general  plan  of 
mvestigations  in  ethnology,  geography,  astron- 
omy, meteorology,  terrestrial  magnetism  and  for 
collecting  natural  history  specimens.  On  this 
voyage  Freycinet  visited  Australia,  Marianne. 
Hawaii,  other  Pacific  islands,  and  South  America. 
The  Uranie  was  lost  but  nevertheless  Freydnet 
returned  to  France  with  several  splendid  col- 
lections. He  published  'Voyages  de  d^uverte 
aux  terres  australes  pendant  les  ann^  1800-04' 
(2d  ed,  1825)  ;  and  'Voyage  autour  du  monde 
entrepns  par  ordre  dn  TDi>  (13  vols.,  1^4-44). 
He  also  published  some  scientific  memoirs  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Gieographical 
Sodety  of  Paris. 

PRBTLINQHAUSBN,  friling-how'zen. 
Johann  Anutuivs,  German  theologian  and 
religious  poet:  b.  Gandersheim,  1670;  d.  1739. 
He  was  educated  at  Jena,  where  he  studied  the- 
ology. In  1695  he  removed  to  Halle  where  he 
was  assistant  to  Francke,  and  later  became 
pastor  and  director  of  the  Pedagogical  Institute. 
He  published  several  important  works  of  the- 
ology, but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  the  many 
hymns  he  composed  and  edited.  His  'Com- 
pendium der  cnristlichen  I.ehre>  appeared  in 
English  in  1804  under  the  title  'Abstract  of  the 
Whole  Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Religion,* 
The  'Grundlegung  der  Theologie'  (14th  ed., 
1744)  long  remained  a  very  popular  work.  Of 
his  hymns  the  ^principal  may  be  found  in  the 
collections  'Geistrdches  Gesangbuch'_  (1714), 
containing  683  hymns,  and  'Neues  ^streiches 
Gesangbuch*    (1718)»  contaiiui^  798  lormns. 


—  FRSYTAG  <«9 

His  hymas  were  very  popular  in  Protestant 
Germany  and  have  been  republished  many  times. 

FREYTAG,  fri'tag,  Gastav,  German  novel- 
ist, journalist  and  critic :  b.  Kreuzburg  in  Silesia, 
13  July  1816;  d.  30  April  1895.  He  was  a  son 
of  the  physician  and  bursomaster^  Gottlob 
Ferdinand  Freytag,  a  man  ot  mtich  dignity  and 
reserve.  His  mother  was  cheerful,  sympathetic 
and  helpful.  Seiler,  one  of  his  biographers, 
compares  Freytag's  home  life  with  that  of  the 
young  Goethe,  It  is  cert^n  that  he  never  suf- 
fered any  privations  and  had  all  possible  assist- 
ance in  obtaining  a  good  education.  At  the  age 
of  13  he  entered  the  gymnasium  at  Gels.  Here 
he  developed  a  taste  for  wide  reading.  Of 
foreign  authors  he  became  interested  chiefly  in 
Walter  Scott  and  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  He 
himself  has  given  testimony  to  the  influence 
these  writers  had  upon  him  during  the  forma- 
tive period  of  his  life. 

In  1835  he  left  the  gymnasium  to  enter  the 
University  of  Breslau  with  the  intention  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  classics. 
He  came  in  touch  here  with  Hoffman  von 
F^lersleben  who  introduced  him  to  the  wonder- 
land of  Germanic  antiquities.  In  the  fall  of 
1836  he  went  to  the  Universi^  of  Berlin  where 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  Karl  Lachmann. 
Accori^i^  to  Freytag's  own  account  Lachmann 
was  an  mspiring  teacher,  and  his  lectures  on 
the  'Nibelungenlied'  and  the  history  of  the 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  became  the  basis 
of  Freytag's  later  studies  in  this  field.  In  1838 
Freytag  was  granted  the  degree  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy by  the  Univeruty  of  Berlia  In 
1839  he  established  himself  as  lecturer 
(Privatdoeent)  in  the  Orman  language  and 
literature  at  the  Universihr  of  Breslau,  but 
resigned  the  position  alter  only  a  few 
years,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  liter- 
ary studies.  In  1848  he  moved  to  Leipzig,  hav- 
ing purchased  in  company  with  Julian  Schmidt, 
the  literary  historian,  the  political  and  literary 
journal  known  as  the  Gremboten.  They  an- 
notmced  their  eiUtorial  policy  as  liberal  in  poli- 
tics and  also  in  literature,  but  opposed  to  the 
strongly  radical  and  revolutionary  ideas  of 
•Young  Germany."  Freytag  was  connected 
with  this  journal  almost  during  the  entire 
period  from  1848-70.  All  his  important  writ- 
ings, except  'Die  Ahncn'  and  'Erinnerungen 
aus  meinem  Leben,'  were  published  in  this 
'  period.  In  1^0  he  was  summoned  by  the 
Crown  Prince,  later  Emperor  Frederick  III,  to 
his  headquarters  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
as  correspondent  The  10  years  following  he 
devoted  to  the  writing  of  the  series  of  historical 
novels,  *Die  Ahnen.'  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  Wiesbaden  and  Siebeleben. 
After  1880  he  took  little  interest  in  political 
and  literary  matters. 

As  a  journalist  he  wrote  many  articles  of 
more  than  passing  value,  but  as  a  literary  man 
his  fame  rests  diiefly  on  four  woHcs:  'IMe 
Joumalisten*  (1853),  <Son  und  Haben>  (1855), 
'Bilder  aus  der  Deutschen  Vergangenheit' 
(5  vols.,  1859-^7)  and  'Die  Ahnen>  (1872-80). 
'Die  Joumalisten*  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  German  comedies  and  is  keenly  enjoyed 
even  to-day  when  it  is  well  performed.  The 
most  successful  character  of  the  play  is  tConrad 
Bolz,  a  cheerful  journalist,  who  feels  the  dis- 
cords of  his  time,  but  whose  genial  natttre 
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makes  the  best  of  all  situations.  The  acting 
qualities  of  the  play  are  largely  due  to  a  brilliant 
dialogue.  ^SoU  und  Haben'  was  an  epochmak- 
ing  novel  in  which  Freyt^  ennobled  the  routine 
and  toil  of  daily  life.  He  conceived  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  writers  in  those  trying  times  of  polit- 
ical turmoil  and  social  unrest  to  hold  up  be- 
fore the  people  an  example  of  their  ability 
for  efficient  work.  In  its  genial  humor  tlus 
novel  shows  the  influence  of  Dickens.  Its  suc- 
cess was  phenomenal,  64  editions  having  ap- 

£ eared  up  to  1906.  The  present-day  reader^ 
owever,  usually  finds  it  somewhat  tedious. 
'Bilder  aus  der  Deutschen  Vergangoiheit'  is 
a  series  of  descriptions  of  German  life  from 
its  beginnings  to  recent  times.  In  its  clear 
style  mis  work  is  a  masterpiece  of  German 
prose.  Freytag  sketches  the  life  in  castle  and 
cloister,  the  exploits  of  the  knights  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  intellectual  ferment  of  the 
Reformation,  the  degradation  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  rise  of  tbe  Prussian  state,  and 
finally  the  wars  of  liberation  of  1813-15.  'Die 
Ahnen'  is  a  cycle  of  eight  novels^  in  which 
Freytag  made  a  poetical  transcription  of  bis 
<Bifder  aus  der  Deutschen  Vergangenheit.* 
The  artistic  value  of  these_  writings  varies,  but 
upon  the  whole  the  series  is  attractive  and  has 
the  distinction  with  the  'Bilder'  of  setting 
forth  the  uni^  and  continuity  of  German  life. 
Another  of  his  novels.  *Die  Verlorene  Hand- 
scfarift'  (1864),  is  not  quite  on  the  same  plane 
as  'Soli  und  Haben.*  The  characters  are 
somewhat  artificial;  they  have  not  developed 
from  life  itself,  but  show  the  hand  of  the  con- 
scious imitator  of  real  art  The  humor,  too,  is 
at  times  forced  and  the  language  is  not  always 
spontaneous  and  free  from  mannerisms.  Prey- 
tag's  theoretical  wor^  *Die  Technik  des 
Dramas*  (1863),  indifferently  translated  by 
McEwan,  Chicago  1894,  is  based  upon  the 
classical  German  drama.  It  is  instructive  and 
stimulatiiw  and  states  the  fundamental  dramatic 
laws  deany,  but  it  should  not  be  misused  by 
trying  to  derive  from  it  absolute  rules  that 
must  invariably  be  followed.  Other  works  of 
lesser  importance  are  the  dramas  'Die  Braut- 
fahrt,  Oder  Kunz  von  der  Rosen'  (1841)  ;  'Die 
Valentine'  (1847);  'Graf  Waldemar'  (1850); 
and  'Die  Fabicr*  (1859).  <Kari  Mathy  >  a 
bi(^:raphy,  was  published  in  1870  and  ^Leben- 
serinnerungen*  in  1886. 

At  his  death  in  1895  Freytag  was  enjoying 
great  popularity  and  his  popularity  has  not 
waned  up  to  the  present  day.  He  was_  not  a 
genius,  unless  we  define  genius  as  "an  infinite 
capacitor  for  taking  pains."  He  himself  early 
recf^ized  that  he  lacked  the  divine  spark,  but 
undaunted  he  made  the  most  of  the  talent  he 
possessed.  'German  poetry,  German  scholar- 
ship and  German  patriotism,'  as  Erich  Sdimidt 
says,  *were  in  Freytag  fused  into  an  indissolu- 
ble unity."  ( See  Debit  and  Credit  ;  Jdijiinalists, 
The).  Consult  Collected  Works.  22  vols.,  1886- 
88;  Lindau,  Hans,  'Gustav  Freytag'  (Leipzig 
1907)  ;  also  Seller,  Friedrich,  *Gustav  Freytag* 
(Leipzig  1898),  and  Schmidt,  Erich,  'Dem  An- 
denken  Gustav  Freytags'  (in  'Deutsche  Rund- 
schau' (Vol.  83.  pp.  453-464) ;  republished  in 
*Charakteristiken.'  2d  series,  Berlin  1901). 

William  F.  Hauhart, 

Assistant  Professor  of  German,  University  of 
Miehigan. 


PRIAS 

FRIAR,  from  the  French  frire,  Latin  fraier, 
signifying  brother,  is  a  name  common  to  the 
male  members  of  an^  religious  order.  Thus  the 
Ci^iucfains  were  originally  called  Friars  Hermits 
Minor,  and  the  Observants,  Friars  Observants. 
The  term,  however,  is  more  exclusively  applied 
to  those  of  the  mendicant  orders ;  of  which  the 
four  chief  were  the  Dominicans  (Black  Friars), 
Franciscans  (Grj^),  Carmelites  (White),  and 
Augustinians.  The  most  important  lesser 
orders  of  friars  are  the  Minims;  the  Third 
Order  Regular  of  Saint  Francis ;  the  Capuchins ; 
the  Discaked  Carmelites;  the  iMscalced  Trini- 
tarians; the  Order  of  Pennance  or  Scalzetti. 
Consult  Creighton,  M.,  'Historical  Lectures* 
<1904)  ;  Heimbucher,  N.,  <Die  Orden  und  Kon- 
gregationen'  (Paderborn  1907) ;  H^lijot,  P., 
*Histoire  des  Orders  Monastiques  religieux, 
etc'  (8  vols.,  Paris  1714-19)  ;  Monahan  W.  B., 
'Monks  and  Friars*  (in  Associated  Architec- 
tural Societies,  Reports  and  Papers,  Vol. 
XXVII  p.  419,  Lincoln  1904) ;  Wietz,  .F.  K., 
'Abbildungcn  SamtHcher  Geistlicher  Orden, 
etc.>  C2  vols..  Prague  1821). 

FRIAR  BACON,  popular  title  of  Roger 
Bacon.  It  is  employed  in  a  plav  of  1594  by 
Robert  Greene  under  the  title  'The  Honorable 
History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay.* 
Thorns'  'Early  English  Prose  Romances'  (Lon- 
don 1828)  contains  the  reprint  of  a  prose  work 
of  1627,  entitled  'The  History  of  Friar  Bacon.* 

FRIAR-BIRD,  a  familiar  woodland  bird  of 
Australia,  of  moderate  size,  with  brownish- 
drab  plumage,  head  and  neck  bare  of  feathers 
and  a  cowl-Tike  neck-nifF.  They  frequent  tree- 
tops,  possess  considerable  strength  and  bold- 
ness, and,  when  injured,  have  been  known  to 
inflict  severe  wounds  with  their  strong  claws 
and  beaks.  It  is  an  aberrant  form  of  honey- 
eater  (MeHpkagidcg) ;  some  16  species,  all  of 
the  Malayan  and  Australian  regions,  are  grouped 
in  the  ijenus  Philemon,  of  which  the  present 
species  is  named  P.  comiculatus,  in  reference  to 
a  hormr  excrescence  upon  the  base  of  the  cul- 
rnen  of  the  beak.  Its  loud  cries  and  other  pecu- 
liarities have  given  it  many  local  names,  such 
as  *monk.'  "leatherbead,*  *poor  soldier,*  "pim- 
lico*  and  "four  o'clock.*  Consult  Gould.  T.. 
'The  Birds  of  Australia*  (7  vols.,  London 
1848)  ;  Le  Souef,  W.  H.  D..  *Wild  Life  in  Aus- 
tralia* (Christchurch  1907). 

FRIAR'S  BALSAM,  popular  term  for  the 
compound  tincture  of  benzoin.  It  is  often  ap- 
plied to  a  similar  preparation,  balsamum  trau- 
roaticum.  Friar's  balsam  is  extensivdy  used  as 
a  dressing  for  wounds  and  ufcers,  having  tiie 
pro^rties  both  of  a  stimulant  and  of  an  anti- 
septic. 

FRIAS.  frS'as,  Tomis,  distinguished  Bo- 
livian statesman:  b.  Potosi  1805;  d.  1884.  He 
was  Secretary  of  State  during  several  adminis- 
trations, and  in  1872,  on  the  death  of  Morales, 
was  chosen  provisional  President.  He  was 
elected  to  the  vice-presidency  in  1873  and  in 
the  following  year  succeeded  to  die  presidency 
on  the  death  of  President  Ballivian.  His  ad- 
ministration irassed  quietly,  imdlsturbed  by  In- 
ternal dissension,  and  was  marked  by  many 
progressive  measures.  His  term  of  office^  ex- 
pired in  1877  and  in  1879  he  became  Minister 
to  France.  Because  of  his  progressiveness  and 
integrity  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  South  America. 
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FRIBOURG,  frilworg,  or  FREIBURG, 

Switzerland,  canton  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  country,  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by 
the  canton  of  Bern,  and  on  the  south  and  west 
by  Vaudf  on  the  northwest  by  Lake  Neuchatel. 
Its  area  is  646  square  miles.  The  southern  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  canton  are  elevated  and 
the  northwestern  portion  forms  part  of  the 
basin  of  Lake  Neuchatel.  The  Broye  and  the 
Saane  are  the  principal  rivers.  Wood  for  ex- 
port is  obtained  in  the  mountain  forests,  which 
yield  also  quantities  of  limestone,  gypsum  and 
pitch  coal.  Grain,  potatoes*  tobacco,  fruit  and 
grapes  are  the  general  ^  crops  grown  on  the 
productive^  area,  which  is  88  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Dairy  products,  black  cattle  and  draft 
horses  form  considerable  export  items.  The 
manufactures  include  watches,  cigars,  tobacco, 
paper,  glass  and  woolens.  Straw  plaiting  and 
tanning  form  the  leading  industries.  French 
is  the  official  language,  but  legislative  measures 
are  published  in  German  also,  since  the  canton 
is  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  French  and 
German-speaking  populations  of  ^  Switzerland. 
Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion. 
Educational  facilities  are  many,  comprising  the 
University  of  Fribourg,  a  seminary,  college,  in- 
dustrial schools  and  many  secondary  and  ele- 
mentaiy  schools.  The  ancient  inhabitants  were 
the  Helvetii,  who  were  in  time  displaced  by  the 
Alemanni  and  the  Bui^ftindians.  The  Franks 
took  hold  of  the  coimtiy  in  the  6th  century, 
and  in  1032  it  became  a  part  of  the  Holy  R6- 
man  Empire.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
Protestantism  was  not  allowed  to  spread  here. 
The  French  conquered  the  land  in  1798  and 
held  it  until  1814.  The  canton  is  the  most  con- 
servative in  Switzerland,  and  popular  rights  are 
still  rather  restricted  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  Grand  Council,  chosen  by 
popular  vote,  and  seven  representatives  are 
chosen  for  the  National  Council.  Pop.  139,200. 
Consult  Berchtold,  'Histoire  du  canton  de 
Friboui^*  (Fribourg  1841-45):  and  Marrot, 
^Chronique  du  canton  de  Fribourg*  (ib. 
1878). 

PRICK,  Henry  Clay,  American  manufac- 
turer ;  b.  West  Overton,  Pa.,  19  Dec.  1849.  He 
began  business  life  as  a  clerk  for  his  grand- 
father, a  Hour  merchant  and  distiller,  and  later 
embarked  in  a  small  way  in  the  coke  business. 
He  was  president  aoid  since  1897  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Company,  now  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  coke  in  the  world,  operating  nearW 
40,000  acres  of  coal  and  12,000  coke  ovens,  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  25,000  tons.  He  came  into 
public  notice  by  his  vigorous  managemoit  dur- 
ing the  famous  strilK  at  Homestead,  Pa.,  in 
189^  when  he  was  several  times  ^ot  and 
stabbed  by  one  of  the  strikers.  In  1889-92  he 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  firm  of 
Carnegie  Brothers,  and  later  chairman  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany. He  is  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Sante  Fe,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  rail- 
ways, tiie  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  etc. 

FRICTION,  in  mechanics,  is  the  adhesion 
or  degree  of  adhesion  of  cpntacting  surfaces; 
the  ^  resistance  which  opposes  the  slipping  or 
sliding  of  two  bodies  in  contact.  In  an  active 


sense,  it  is  the  rubbing  together  of  things;  in  a 
passive  sense,  it  is  the  tendency  to  adhere  or 
sticl^  presented  by  bodies  in  contact,  whether 
moving  or  at  rest  Gritty  substances  and 
sticky  substances  between  surfaces  tend  to  in- 
crease friction;  oils,  fluids  and  gases  inter- 
posed tend  to  reduce  friction.  The  degree  of 
friction  between  surfaces  is  determined  by: 
(1)  the  weight  or  pressure  with  which  they 
contact;  (2)  the  extent  or  surface  of  area  in 
contact ;  (3)  the  degree  of  roughness  or 
smoothness  of  the  contacting  surfaces;  (4)  the 
speed  at  which  the  surfaces  move;  (5)  the 
extent  or  kind  of  lubrication  employed.  The 
angle  of  friction  is  the  maximum  slope  at 
which  one  body  will  rest  on  another  without 
the  upper  one  sliding  off  by  gravity.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  tahularize  the  angle  of  fric- 
tion of  different  contacting  surfaces,  but  so 
many  conditions  are  involved  that  in  practice 
such  tables  are  worthless.  It  is  generally  true, 
however,  that  at  45  degrees  almost  all  straight 
surfaces  will  slip  and  smooth  lubricated  surfaces 
can  be  depended  upon  to  slip  at  half  that 
angle.  A  block  placed  on  a  flat,  smooth  sur- 
face can  be  moved  by  a  force  equaling  two- 
fifths  of  its  wei^t 

When  friction  is  considered  with  reference 
to  two  bodies  at  rest,  it  is  called  static  friction. 
Instances  of  static  friction  in  madhineiy  are 
noticeable  in  friction  couplings  or  friction  discs, 
consisting  of  two  discs  placed  close  together, 
just  out  of  contact,  one  of  which  rotates  while 
the  other  is  stationary,  but  when  both  discs 
are  tightly  pressed  together  by  the  action  of  a 
lever,  they  rotate  together,  as  if  they  were  one. 
Friction  between  bodies  in  motion  is  called 
kinetic  friction.  This  exists  in  the  journal  or 
bearing  of  an  axle,  on  the  working  surface  of 
cams,  etc.,  in  machinery ;  and  machine  designers 
as  well  as  operators  of  machines  should  keep 
down  such  friction  all  they  can,  as  it  uses 
power  to  no  good  end. 

Static  friction  is  measured  by  the  force  that 
is  required  to  just  cause  one  body  to  move  upon 
the  other,  when  the  two  are  pressed  together 
by  a  certain  definite  pressure;  and  the  ratio 
of  this  force  to  the  pressure  with  which  the 
bodies  are  held  in  contact  is  called  the  "co- 
efficient of  statical  friction.*  Kinetic  friction 
is  measured  by  the  force  that  is  requir.ed  to 
maintain  one  of  the  bodies  that  are  in  contact, 
in  a  state  of  uniform  motion  with  respect  to 
the  other  ope;  and  the  ratio  of  diis  force  to 
the  force  with  which  the  bodies  are  pressed  to- 
fi^cther  is  called  the  ■'coefficient  of  kmetic  fric- 
tion." The  c6e£Bdent  of  static  friction  between 
two  given  substances  may  be  determined  by 
causing  a  wei^t  composed  of  one  of  the  sub- 
stances to  rest  upon  a  smooth  plane  composed 
of  the  other  substance.  If  the  plane  is  nearly 
horizontal,  the  weight  will  not  slip  upon  it;  but 
by  increasing  the  angle  of  inclitiation,  a  position 
will  be.  found  for  the  plane,  such  that  the 
weight  is  just  on  the  point  of  sliding.  The 
angle  that  the  plane  then  makes  with  the  hori- 
zontal is  called  the  "angle  of  repose*  of  the 
pair  of  substances  of  which  the  plane  and 
the  weight  are  composed ;  and  it  may  be  shown 
by  the  elementary  principles  of  mechanics  that 
the  coefficient  of  statical  friction  for  these  sub- 
stances is  numerically  equal  to  ihe  natural  tan- 
gent of  the  angle  of  repose. 
.  Rolling  friction  presents  different  .  char- 
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acterisrics  from  n^ibing  or  static  friction.  It 
arises  from  the  contact  between  a  stationary 
surface  and  a  rolling  wheel,  sphere  or  cylinder, 
or  between  two  rotating  surfaces.  The  tractive 
effort  required  to  draw  a  cart  on  a  smooth  level 
road  is  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  weight  of  cart 
and  load.  A  carriage  wheel  running  on  the 
ground  is  an  instance  of  rolling  friction,  while 
the  friction  in  the  axle  box  is  rubbing  friction 
if  the  bearing  be  a  plain  one,  or  rolling  friction 
if  ball-beanngs  or  roller-bearings  are  em- 
ployed. Some  have  tboiKht  there  wzs  no  fric- 
tion between  the  steel  balls  and  the  racewa:^  of 
a  ball-bearing,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  weight 
or  pressure  produces  static  friction  and  that 
the  imperfections  of  the  surfaces,  even  though 
very  minute,  must  always  exist  and  there  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  some  dust  or  grit  in  such  bear- 
ings at  some  time,  hence  rolling  friction  has  to 
be  figured  on  by  machine  designers,  even  in  the 
best  bearings,  though  it  may  be  trifling,  as  in 
the  ball-bearings  of  a  typewriter.  Sliding  fric- 
tion is  a  term  used  as  opposed  to  rolling  fric- 
tion and  is  identical  with  kinetic  or  rubbing 
friction,  except  that  it  sn^ests  surfaces  de- 
signed to  slide  easily. 

To  reduce  friction  in  the  moving  parts  of 
machinery,  the  parts  contacting  are  made 
smooth,  and  th«r  area  or  surface  is  kept  small, 
as  in  roller-bearing  and  ball-bearings.  (See 
Bearings).  Provision  is  also  made  for  some 
form  of  lubrication,  the  common  plan  being  to 
bore  small  holes  leading  to  the  bearing  or  other 
point  of  friction  and  supply  such  holes  with 
oil  occasionally.  In  large  bearings  grooves  are 
often  cut  diagonally  in  the  surface  of  shafts 
to  carry  the  oil  to  the  entire  surface.  The 
principle  of  lubrication  is  the  placing  of  a  film 
of  slippery  substance  between  rubbing  sur- 
faces not  so  slippery.  Oil  is  the  most  common 
lubricant  and  thin  oil  is  used  on  lig^t-running 
machinery  and  heavy,  thick  oil  or  grease  on 
heavy  machinery  where  the  weight  might  tend 
to  drive  out  or  use  up  the  light  oil  quickly. 
Water  is  sometimes  employed,  being  cheaper. 
Graphite  is  an  efficient  lubricant,  emi>loyed  in 
cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  retain  oil,  as  on 
ft  bicycle  chain.  In  kinetic  friction  between 
surfaces  that  are  smooth  and  well  lubricated, 
the  results  depend  far  more  upon  the  nature 
of  the  lubricant  than  they  do  upon  the  nature 
of  the  rubbing  surfaces-  and  they  are  also 
greatly  dependent  upon  the  method  by  which 
the  lubricant  is  applied.  When  a  journal  is 
lubricated  b^  means  of  an  oily  pad  placed 
underneath  it,  the  friction  m^  be  more  than 
six  times  as  great  as  when  me  same  journal 
is  run  in  a  bath  of  oil.  Speed  also  has  a  great 
.influence  upon  the  amoimt  of  friction  developed. 

Early  books  on  mechanics  and  engineering 
contained  assumed  laws  of  friction  which  were 
quite  erroneous  and  are  now  disregarded. 
There  is  no  method  of  determining  in  advance 
the  actual  friction  in  a  mechanism,  because  all 
the  conditions  are  never  certainly  known,  and 
some  of  them  are  subject  to  change  daily  or 
hourly.  In  a  cotton-spinning  frame,  for  in- 
stance, the  cotton  bands  that  drive  the  spindles 
tighten  up  through  shrinkage  on  a  damp  day, 
causing  undue  pressure  on  the  bearings  and 
often  doubling  the  friction  of  the  machine. 
The  most  nearly  frictionless  machine  ever  con- 
structed is  doubtless  the  Emery  testing  ma- 
chine, which  is  employed  for  testit^  great  bars 


of  steel,  as  b^  pulling  them  apart.  Large  sizes 
of  this  machine  will  exert  a  pull  of  500,000 
pounds  and,  of  course,  this  involves  tremendous 
strain  on  the  parts  of  the  machine,  and  when 
the  piece  tested  is  pulled  apart  and  broken  and 
the  strain  is  thus  suddenly  released,  the  reac- 
tion of  the  parts  strained  is  equal  to  the  break- 
ing strain  and  would  rack  the  machine  terribly 
were  not  almost  frictionless  devices  introduced. 
These  are  the  "weighing-heads,*  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  hydraulic  weighing  machines. 
TTie  blow  of  reaction  is  received  by  a  plunger 
bearing  against  a  body  of  water,  and  the  shock 
is  absorbed  by  the  water  without  injury  to  the 
machine.  It  would  appear  that  nature  makes 
frictionless  machinery,  for  the  earth  and  planets 
revolve  in  a  medium  in  space  so  tenuous  that 
no  evidence  of  friction  is  observable.  Were 
friction  present,  it  would  show  itself  in  retarda- 
tion of  rotation  as  well  as  as  orbital  revolution. 
For  the  internal  friction  of  liquids  see  Vis- 
oosmr. 

Chakles  H.  Cochrane. 

FRIDA,  fre'da,  Emfl  Bohmch,  Czech 

ret  and  dramatist:  b.  Laun.  Bohemia,  1853; 
1912.  He  received  his  education  at  Prague, 
and  in  1893  became  professor  of  literary  his- 
tory at  the  Czech  university  of  that  city.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Austrian  House  of 
Peers  in  1901.  He  wrote  comedies,  tragedies, 
e^ics,  several  novels  and  made  many  transla- 
tions from  the  best  Continental  wnters.  He 
has  been  likened  by  some  to  Victor  Hugo. 
Much  of  his  work  has  been  translated  into 
German,  and  in  English  bis  one-act  play  ^At 
the  Chasm*  appeared  in  Poat  Lore  (Vol 
XXIV,  1913). 

FRIDAY,  a  savage  in  Defoe's  ^Robinson 
Crusoe.'  Crusoe  saved  his  life  on  a  Friday, 
named  him  after  the  day  and  was  faidifulhr 

served  1^  him. 

FRIDAY,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  so 
named  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Frigedag,  the  d^ 
of  Friga,  the  wife  of  Odin  and  the  Teutonic 
goddess  of  love.  The  Anglo-Saxon  corresponds 
to  the  Lat.  Dies  Veneris,  day  of  Venus,  whence 
the  French  Vendredi,  Friday.  Its  religious 
assodations  are  varied.  According  to  the  Mo- 
hammedans it  was  the  day  when  Adam  was 
created,  entered  Paradise,  was  expelled  there- 
from, die  day  of  his  repentance,  of  his  death 
and  is  to  be  the  day  of  resurrection.  It  is  the 
Moslem  *day  of  assembly*  or  sabbath.  As  the 
day  of  Christ's  crucifixion  it  is  generally  ob- 
served in  the  Greek,  Latin  and  other  Christian 
episcopal  churches  as  a  fast  day,  except  when 
Christmas  falls  on  a  Friday,  and  is  especially 
observed  on  Good  Friday  (q.v.).  From  the 
same  cause,  also,  it  is  regarded  among  the 
superstitious  as  an  unluck>^  day,  and  was  long 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  execu- 
tion of  criminals  sentenced  to  deatli,  which 
usually  took  place  on  Friday  and  was  com- 
monly called  hangman's  day. 

FRIDAY  CLUB,  The,  a  social  club 
founded  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1803.  Its  ren- 
dezvous was  at  Fortune's  Tavern.  For  list  of 
its  members  see  Lockhart's  *Life  of  Scott' 
(Vol.  II,  Edinburgh  1850). 

FRIDOLIN,  or  FRIDOLD,  S^t,  Chiis- 
tian  missionary  of  the  6th  century,  known  as 
*The  Apostle  of  Allemania.*    Our  knowledge 
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of  him  is  contained  in  the  life  by  Balther,  -writ- 
ten in  the  10th  century.  He  labored  in  Ireland, 
where  he  was  bom,  in  Poitiers  and  in  the  island 
of  Siddnnn  in  the  Rhine.  He  is  the.  patron 
saint  of  Glarus,  Switzeiiand,  and  is  represented 
on  its  coat  of  arms.  He  is  commemorated  in 
the  ecclesiastical  calendar  on  6  March.  Con- 
sult the  life  by  Balcfaer  in  Mone's  'Quellen- 
sammlung  der  badischen  Landesgeschtchte* 
<Vo1.  I,  Carlsnihe  1845)  ;  Heber,  <Dvt  vorkarp- 
lingischen  Glaubenshelden^  (Gottingen  1867) ; 
Heer,  *Sankt  Fridolisider  Apostel  Alonanniens' 
(Zurich  1888). 

FRIED,  fred.  Alfred  Heniuuin,  German 
peace  advocate :  b.  Vienna  1864.  He  removed  to 
Berlin  in  1883,  where  he  established  a  book- 
store. After  1891  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
peace  movement,  founded  the  German  Peace 
Society  in  1892  and  edited  the  Friedenswarie. 
He  was  joint-winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  priie 
in  1911.  He  has  puUished  'Friedcnskatechismus> 
(1895)  ;  <T^ebuch  eines  zum  Tode  Vertirteilter* 
(1898;  Ens.  trans..  1899)  ;  ^Lasten  des  bewaff- 
neten  Friedens  imd  des  Znkunft9krieg>  (1902)  ; 
'Handbnch  der  Friedentbew^i^*  (1905;  2d 
ed.,  1911);  *Die  modeme  Fnedensbewegung* 
(1906);  'Pan-Amerika'  (1910);  <Der  kranke 
Krieg>  (1910)  ;  <Der  Kaiser  und  der  Weltfrie- 
den>  (1910;  Eng.  trans..  1912): 

FRIED  Oakar,  German  composer:  b.  Ber- 
lin, 10  Aug.  1871.  His  early  musical  education 
was  scanty,  and  was  obtained  at  intervals;  he 
played  meanwhile  in  obscure  orchestras.  Hum- 
perdindc  noticed  him  at  Frankfort  and  frcon 
niffl  Fried  received  his  first  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  compoBtioa;  Later  he  studied  cotmier- 
point  at  Berlin  tinder  Scharwenka.  His  first 
success  was  *Das  trunkene  Lied,'  which  ap- 
peared in  1904.  From  1907  to  1910  he  con- 
ducted the  Stemscher  Gestm^erein  of  Berlin, 
and  in  the  latter  year  established  a  symphony 
orchestra.  He  is  lamed  as  a  successful  choral 
and  ordiestral  leader.  He  has  written  a  pre- 
lude and  doable  f i»iie  for  striiw  orchestra,  two 
choral  worics.  andante  and  sdierzo  for  wind 
instruments,  and  several  songs.  Consult  Bek- 
ker.  P.,  <Oskar  Fried:  Sein  Werden  und  Schaf- 
fen>  (Berlin  1907);  Lcichentritt,  H-  <Oskar 
Pried>  (Leipzig  1906). 

FRIEDEL,  fr6'd?l,  Charles,  French  chem- 
ist:  b.  Strassburg  1832;  d.  1899.  He  stu<Ued 
under  Pasteur  in  his  native  town  and  continued 
his  scientific  education  at  Paris,  entering  the 
laboratory  of  Wurtz.  In  1869  he  waa  gradu- 
ated with  two  remarkable  theses,  one  in  organic 
chemistry  and  one  in  mineralogy  wMch  at  once 
bron^t  him  to  the  notice  of  men  of  science. 
He  was  made  instructor  at  the  Ecole  Nonnale 
in  1871,  and  ia.-  1876  became  professor  of  min- 
eralogy in  the  Sorbonne;  In  1878  he  became 
member  of  the  Institute  in  succession  to  Reg- 
nault.  He  eventually  succeeded  Wurtz  (1884) 
as  professor  of  organic  chemistry  and  director 
of  the  research  laboratory  in  the  Sorbonne,  a 
position  he  maintained  till  his  death.  The  Ecole 
de  Chemicv  in  connection  with  the  University  of 
Paris,  was  organized  by  Friedel  in  1892.  His 
contrnrations  to  synthetic  mineralwy  and  to 
industrial  chemistry  have  been  of  the  greatest 
and  most  far-reachinjf  imt>ortance.  His  re- 
searches are  recorded  by  him  in  254  original 
memoirs  and  eatitle  himi  to  a  place  among  the 
foremost  scientific'  nien  of  the  19th  centtiry. 


His  name  is  especially  connected  in  association 
with  James  Mason  Crafts  (q.v.)  with  the  syn- 
thetic method  known  as  the  Friedel  and 
Crafts  reaction  (q.v.).  He  published,  in  addi- 
tion to  textboufes  on  mineralogy  and  ciystallog- 
rai^,  *Cours  de  dumie  o^^anique  profess^  a 
b  faculty  des  sdences  de  Paris*  (1&7). 

FRIEDEL  AND  CRAFTS  REACTION, 

in  chemistry,  a  synthetic  method  discovered  by 
the  French  chemist,  Charles  Friedel,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Tames  Mason  Craft.  This  discovery 
revealed  the  action  of  various  chlorinated  com- 
pounds on  hydrocarbons  in  the  presence  of 
aluminum  chloride.  A  vast  number  of  varying 
organic  compounds  may  thus  be  produced  in 
any  ordinary  quantity,  for  example,  triphenyl 
methane  is  a  commercial  compound,  necessary 
to  the  production  of  valuable  dyes;  hy  Friedel 
and  Craft's  Reaction  process  it  can  be  produced 
rapid^  and  cheaply  In  any  qt^ntity  required. 

FRIEDBLITB  (HT(Mna)Mn4Si40«),  an 
acid  silicate  of  manganese,  containing  some 
chlorine,  and  crystallizing  in  the  rhombohedral 
system,  but  also  occurring  massive.  It  is  rose- 
red  in  color,  transparent  or  translucent  and  is 
found  in  a  manganese  mine  at  Adervielle, 
France.  It  was  named  after  the  French  chemist 
and  mineralogist  Charles  Friedel  (q.v.). 

FRIEDENTHAL,  fred'en-tal  Karl  Rudolf, 
German  statesman :  b.  Breslau  1827 ;  d.  1890. 
He  received  his  education  at  Breslau,  Berlin 
and  Heidelbei^.  He  was  elected  to  the  Reich- 
stag in  1867  and  aided  in  founding  the  Free 
Conservative  party.  He  was  present  as  a 
member  at  the  Versailles  conference  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  at  which  the  constitution 
of  the  German  Empire  was  framed.  In  187S- 
80  he  held  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  afterward  was  elevated  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  economic  development  of  modern  Germany. 

FRIEDBNWALD,  Herbert,  American  au- 
thor and  editor:  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  20  SegL 
1870;  He  was  educated  at  Johns  Hoj^ns  Uni- 
versiw  where  he  was  graduated  in  1890,  and  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  which  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.Ph.  in  1894.  He  was 
chief  of  the  division  of  manuscripts  of  the 
Library  of  Coi^ress  from  1897  to  1900;  edited 
the  American  Jewish  Year  Book  from  1908  to 
19U;  was  secretary  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  from  1906  to  1913,  and  is  an  officer 
of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society.  He 
has  written  *The  Continental  Confess* ;  *The 
Journal  and  Papers  of  the  Contmental  Con- 
gress' ;  ^Material  for  the  History  of  the  Jews 
in  the  British  West  Indies>>  (1897);  *Some 
Newspaper  Advertisements  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century*  (1897)*,  *  Historical  Manuscripts  in 
the  Library  of  Congress*  (1898)  ;  'A  Calendar 
of  Washington  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of 
Congresa*  (1901);  <The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pemMoce*  (1904) ;  *  Preparedness.*  a  play 
(1915) :  'Upheaval,*  a  play  (1915). 

PRIBDKRICIA,  f  i^-da-rS'sS-a,  JnliiU  M- 
Danish  historian :  b.  Copenhagen  1849.  He 
was  appointed  assistant  librarian  of  the  library 
of  the  UiMversity  of  Copenhagen  in  1891.  He 
is  the  author  of  *Danmarks  ydre  politiske  His- 
toric i  Tiden  fra  Freden  i  Lybek  til  Freden  i 
Bromsebro*  (1876-81);  'Adclsvoeldens  sidste 
Dage  Damriarics  Historie  fra  Christians  IVfi 
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Dod  til  Enevoeldens  Indforetse>  (1894) ;  <Revo- 
lutionen  og  Napoleon  I  1789i-lS15>  (1903)  ;  and 
'Christian  IV's  cgenhaendige  Breve,*  in  collabo- 
ration with  Bricka  (1878-1901). 

FRIEDHEIM,  fredliiin,  Arthur.  German 
pianist :  b.  PetnMirad  1859.  At  an  early  age  be 
showed  signs  oi  musical  ability.  He  received 
the  ordinary  education  of  a  German  youUi  of 
the  upper  classes  in  the  gymnasium  and  uni- 
versity. He  studied  under  Liszt  at  Rome  in 
1880-82,  acted  as  conductor  in  various  theatres 
for  several  years  and  again  studied  with  Liszt 
at  Weimar.  He  visited  the  United  States  in 
1890  and  (here  made  his  debut  as  &  {uanist. 
He  obtained  recognition  very  slowly  owing  to 
his  lack  of  moderation.  His  execution  was  so 
spirited  that  it  rendered  his  playing  colorless, 
and  obscured  many  other  excellent  qualities. 
Through  extensive  tours  in  Europe  he  gradu- 
ally came  to  be  recognized  as  the  greatest  of 
the  Liszt  players,  and  on  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1910  his  conquest  was  immedi- 
ate. After  1908  he  continued  to  live  in  Munich. 
He  has  written  an  opera,  *pie  Tanzerin,*  which 
was  produced  at  Cologne  in  1905,  and  a  con- 
certo in  B  flat  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

PRIBDLAND,  fredlant,  Valentin,  Ger- 
man educator:  b.  Trotzendorf,  Upper  Lusatia, 
14  Feb.  1490;  d.  Goldberg  Silesia,  26  April,l5S6. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
was  instructor  at  the  Gorlitz  School  for  a  time, 
but  was  obliged  to  resign  in  1518  because  of 
his  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
Goldbeig  gymnasium  in  1523  but  remained  only 
for  a  short  time  -  he  returned  in  1531  and  ren- 
dered the  school  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
Europe.  Its  organization  was  unique  for  the 
period,  being  modeled  on  that  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  the  students  having  a  voice  in  the 
administration.  Latin  became  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  school.  The  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1554  and  the  school  was  tem- 
porarily installed  at  Licgnitz  pending  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  school  building  at  Goldberg. 
Friedland  died  while  the  building  was  under 
construction.  Consult  the  lives  by  Loschke 
(Breslau  1856)  and  Pinzger  (Hirschberg  1825). 

FRZBDLAND,  Prussia,  smalt  town  28  miles 
southeast  of  Konigsberg,  m  East  Prussia,  on 
the  river  Alle.  "The  Russians  under  Benningsen 
were  here  defeated  on  14  June  1807  by  the 
French  under  Napoleon  (q.v.).   Pop.  3,029. 

FRIEDLAND,  Sagan  and  Hecklenbii^, 

DUKC  OF.   See  Wallbnstein. 

FRIEDLANDBR,  C.  Gottfried  Immannel, 

Gennan  geologist:  b.  Berlin  1871.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Berlin,  in  the  Kiel  University  and  the 
Zurich  School  of  Technolo^.  He  traveled 
extensively  in  North  America,  Hawaii  and 
Samoa  in  1893-94.  In  1896  he  visited  the 
Canary  Islands,  in  1897  Madeira,  in  1906  he 
came  to  Mexico,  revisitied  Samoa  in  1907, 
traveled  tn  Japan  in  1908-09  and  in  1912  in  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  He  made  a  special  study 
of  volcanoes  and  all  his  travels  were  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  data  in  regard  to  this 
subject.  After  1901  he  resided  in  Naples  in 
order  to  study  Mount  Vesuvius.  He  built  a 
volcanological  institute  there  in  1913  and 
founded  the  Zeitschrift  f&r  VulkanohgU.  He 
has  written  many  tapen  on  the  relation  be- 
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tween  the  production  of  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones  to  volcanic  action.  In  1910  be 
was  a  member  of  the  International  (geological 
Congress  at  Stockholm,  where  he  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  volcanological  institute  at 
Naples. 

FRIBDLXNDBR,  Lndwifr,  German  classi- 
cal scholar:  b.  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  24  July 
1824;  d.  1909.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  Konigsberg  gymnasium  and  at  Leipzig  aiid 
Berlin.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  privatdozent 
at  the  University  of  Konigsberg  and  in  1858  be- 
came full  professor  there.  He  retired  in  1892 
and  rema^  to  Strassburg.  During  his  active 
life  he  paid  ccmstderable  attention  to  Roman 
archxology  and  Homeric  literature.  His  most 
representative  work  is  ^Typical  Studies  in  the 
History  of  Roman  Manners  and  Morals'  (8th 
ed.,  1910),  written  in  popular  style.  'The  Re- 
mains of  Nicanor's  Emendations  of  the  Punctu- 
ations of  the  Iliad'  (1850);  'Die  homerische 
Kritik  von  Wolf  bis  Grote^  (1853) :  ^Analecta 
H<mierica'  (1859),  constitute  him  an  authority 
in  Homeric  criticism.  Other  works  are  *Ueber 
den  Kunstsinn  der  Romer  in  der  Kaiserzeit' 
(1852) ;  'Darsteltungen  aus  der  Sittet^schichte 
Roms,  etc.'  (dth  ed..  1910)  :  the  works  of  Mar- 
tial (1886);  Petronius'  ^Cena  TiimalcbioDis* 
(2d  ed..  1906) :  Juvenal's  works  (1895). 

FRIBDI«ANDBR.  Max,  German  musical 
scholar:  b.  Brieg.  Silesia,  185Z  In  early  life 
he  engaged  in  commercial  ^rsuits,  finally  gave 
up  this  career,  studied  singing  under  Garcia  in 
London  and  later  under  StocUiausen  at  Frank- 
fort. He  made  his  d^bnt  as  a  singer  at  Lon- 
don in  ISSQ,  but  did  not  continue  long  in  this 
field,  having  beoone  interested  in  the  history 
of  music  He  setded  in  Beriin  in  1883,  where 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Spttta.  which 
ted  him  to  pursue  original  reseaixhcs  in  the 
history  of  music.  The  University  of  Rostock 
conferred  on  him  the  d^^ee  of  D.Ph.  in  1887. 
He  was  appointed  instructor  in  the  sci«ice  of 
music  at  Berlin  University  in  1894,  becoming 
professor  in  1903.  He  set  about  writing  an 
exhaustive  biogmphy'  of  Sdiuhert  and  in  pur- 
suing this  task  discovered  over  100  lost  songs 
of  the  latter  and  many  old  folksoiun.  In  1912 
he  lectured  in  the  United  States.  He  has  pub- 
lished 'Cjoethe's  (jedichte  in  der  Mosik* ; 
^Gedichte  von  Goethe  in  den  Kompositionen 
seiner  Zeitgenossen,'  and  ^Das  deutsche  Lied 
im  18  Jahrhundert.> 

FRIEDMAN,  Isaac  Kahn.  American  au- 
thor: b.  Chicago,  III.,  3  Nov.  1870.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  MicUgan  1893. 
Later  he  took  part  of  post  graduate  course  in 
f^ilos<^hy  and  English  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  spent  tfiree  years  in  the  florist 
business  with  Ins  broUier,  since  when  he  has 
been  special  writer  on  Chicago  newspapers  and 
for  various  magazines.  In  1908  be  traveled 
through  Japan,  China,  Korea  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  Mews,  contributing  articles  on  sociolo^cal 
and  economic  topics.  He  has  written  *The 
Lucky  Number*  (1896)  ;  'Poor  Pecmle>  <1900)  ; 
*By  Bread  Alone*  (1901);  ^Autobiography  of 
a  Beggar'  (1903) ;  <The  Radical*  (1907). 

FRIEDMANN.  Alfred,  (krman  poet  and 
nov^ist:  b.  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Prussia, 
26  Oct  1845,  Hff  received  his  education  at  the 
universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Zurich.  In  1886 
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be  removed  to  Berlin  and  there  devoted  hisi- 
sdf  to  literanr  woH^  producing  many  novels 
and  works  of  verse.  Among  nis  poems  are 
«MerIin,»  <Orpheus>  (1874);  two  ballads; 
*BiWical  Stars*  (1875),  comprising  three  idylls; 
*Love's  Fire  Test,  Angioletta* ;  "Lays  of  the 
Heart'  (1888).  He  is  the  author  of  many 
novels,  inclading  *Two  Marriages';  ^Suddenly 
Rich*  (1891);  •The  Wild  Rose^  (1893);  ^Inez 
de  Castro*  (1898);  •Tantalus>  (1901);  'Die 
letzte  Hand*  (1902);  <Vier  liebhaber  der 
Marquise'  (1905). 

FRIEDRICH,  fredVlH,  Johannes,  Ger- 
man Old  Caithohc  dieol<%ian :  b.  PoKdorf , 
Bavaria,  5  Mav  1836.  After  studying  at  the 
univeraties  of  Bamberg  and  Munich  he  entered 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  io  1859.  In 
1865  he  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Mtmich.  At  the  V^can  Council, 
I8t0-7O,  he  united  with  his  colleague  DoUin^r 
(q.v.)  in  opposing  the  dogma  of  p^al  in- 
f^libitity,  and  when  acceptance  of  the  dogma 
was  demanded  by  the  archbtshc^  of  Munich  ^of 
the  faculty  of  the  Munich  Universi^,  he  with 
DoUinger  declined  and  was  excommunicated. 
In  18^  however,  he  was  given  another  pro- 
fessorship, being  transferred  by  revest  to  the 
philosophical  faculty.  He  opened  m  1874  the 
Old-Catholic  theological  faculty  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bern  and  lectured  there  for  a  year. 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  founding  the  Old 
Catholic  Church,  but  withdrew  from  active 
leadership  in  1878  when  the  Old  Catholic  Synod 
voted  to  allow  its  priests  to  marry-  Among  his 
many  writings  are  'Tagebuch  wahrend  des  vati- 
canishen  Concils*  (1871);  *Documenta  ad 
Illustrandum  Concilium  Vaticanum'  (1871); 
Zur  Verteidigung  meines  Tagebuchs*  (1872); 


1901). 

FRIEDRICH,  John,  American  violin- 
maker:  b.  Caasti,  Gtmmy,  1858.  Having 
stttcBed  viofin  rnddng  under  Oswald  Mockel,  he 
came  to  the  United  States  in  18B3,  and  shortly 
took  prominent  rank  in  his  calling.^  In  1893  he 
obtained  the  highest  award  for  violins^  violas 
and  violon-cetlos  at  the  World's  Cohimbian  Ex- 
position. He  has  also  made  bows  of  very  ex- 
cellent workmanship,  and  came  to  be  recognized 
as  an  expert  in  identifying  and  appraising  rare 
specimens.  Four  of  the  clioioeBt  specuneiu  of 
h»  viaUns  an  in  die  possession  of  Dr.  Frank 
Waldo  of  Cambridge,  Maas. 

PRIEDRICH,   Kaspar   David,  (^rman 

Sainter:  b.  Greifswald,  5  Sept.  1774;  d-  Dres- 
en,  7  May  1840.  He  obtained  his  training 
under  Rutstoop  at  Greifswald  and  under 
Eckcrsberg  at  the  Copenhagen  Acadamy  of 
Fme  Arts.  In  1795  he  settled  at  Dresden, 
where  he  became  member  and  professor  of  the 
Academy.  He  drew  his  inspiration  from  scenes 
on  the  Baltic,  at  Riig^n  and  in  the  mount^ns 
of  Germany.  _  Of  the  Romantic  school  he  ex- 
celled in  depicting  nature  as  seen  through  the 
psycholonc  medium  of  transitory  Human 
moods.  Favorite  motifs  are  the_  gloom  of  the 
forest,  night  scenes  with  moontignt  or  storms 
at  sea.  Notable  among  his  works  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 'AbbOT  in  an  Oak  Forest  on  a  Winter's 
Evtning' ;  *Pil^m  on  the  Shore,*  both  in  the 
O^tle  of  Berhn;  <View  m  the  Hartz  Moun- 


tains' ;  'Moonrise  by  the  Sea,'  in  the  National 
(^ery,  Berlin;  'Rest  at  Harvest  Tim^>  in  the 
Dresden  Museum ;  *Gra^  of  Hermann 
(Arminius)'  in  Hamburg-  and  'The  Pine 
Forest,'  at  Rugen-  In  1906  his  works  drew 
general  attention  at  the  German  Centenary 
Celebration  at  Berlin^ 

FRIEDRICH.  Woldemar,  German  painter: 
b.  Gnadau.  Saxony,  20  Aug.  1846;  d.  1910,  He 
studied  in  Berlin  under  Steffeck,  and  kn  Wei- 
mar under  Plockhorst,  Ramberg  and  Verlat 
He  accompanied  the  German  troops  in  the 
Franco-German  War,  and  thence  fjained  ma- 
terial for  lus  illustrations  in  Daheim  and  in 
Hiltl's  <Der  franzosische  Kri^  von  1870-71* 
(6ih  ed,  1891).  In  1881  he  became  professor 
in  the  art  school  at  Weimar  and  in  1^  in  the 
Berlin  Academy.  He  executed  decorative 
paintings  in  Castle  Hummelshain,  Weimar;  the 
Weimar  gymnasium.  Among  several  other 
decorative  works  on  a  large  scale  are  to  be 
especially  noticed  'The  Diet  of  Wonns>  (1892) 
in  the  aula  of  the  gymnasium  at  Wittenberg, 
and  die  two  mural  paintings,  'Art  and  Science' 
and  'Book-trade  and  Pnnting'  in  the  Book- 
sellers' Exchange  at  Leipzw.  He  also  painted 
a  series  of  aquarelles  ana  numerous  genre- 
works  in  oils. 

FRIENDLY    ISLANDS.     See  Tonca 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES  IN  AMER- 
ICA.  Sec  Fkaterhal  Societies  in  America. 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETY,  the  general  name 
for  English  benefit  associations,  usually  founded 
by  the  working  classes  for  purposes  of  self-help, 
which  have  become  mostly  mutual  insuraiKe 
societies.  They  originated  with  the  mediaeval 
guilds  and  for  a  long  time  maint^ned  no  benefit 
funds  but  made  grants  to  numbers  in  distress. 
The  benefits  are  generally  _for_  sickness  and 
funeral  expenses.  Some  maintain  superannu- 
ation funds,  others  offer  endowments,  insurance 
for  shipwrecks,  loss  of  working  appliances  or 
tools,  convalescent  homes,  widows'  and  orphans' 
funds,  homes  for  the  aged,  and  relief  for  the 
unemployed.  The  local  societies  with  their 
social  features  are  giving  way  to  strongly  cen- 
tralized bodies,  with  no  social  union,  on  a 
purely  business  basis,  the  dues  being  paid 
through  agents  or  by  mail.  The  amliated 
orders,  including  the  temperance  societies^  con- 
stitute an  important  portion  of  the  friendly 
societies;  they  are  democratic  social  centres, 
many  are  of  an  educational  character,  and  in- 
.  elude  the  pick  of  the  English  working  classes 
and  many  from  the  lower  strata  of  the  middle 
class.  Of  the  societies  for  women  the  United 
Sisters'  Friendly^  Society  is  perhaps  the  most 
important.  Considerable  reforms  have  been 
effected  by  legislation  providing  a  legal  status 
and  supervision.  In  1910  there  were  31,469  soci- 
eties registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act 
of  1896  (amended  1908)  and  of  these  29,425 
submitted  reports  giving  a  membership  of  14,- 
507,000  and  funds  aggregating  $314,330,000. 
The  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society  and  the 
Rational  Aid  and  Burial  Association  arc  the 
lai^est  centralized  societies.  Among  the  lead- 
ing affiliated  are  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters 
and  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters. 

These  societies  have  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect  on  the  English  working  man,  but  they  did 
not  reach  the  very  poor  and  nelidess,  who  nave 
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be«n  provided  for  to  a  degree  under  the  Na- 
tional Insurance  Act.  (See  Old-Age  Pension's). 
Consult  Baemreither,  ^English  Associations  of 
Working  Men>  (London  1893);  FuUer,  <The 
Law  Relating  to  Friendly  Societies*  (3d  ed,,  ib. 
1910)  ;  Wilkinson,  *The  Friendly  Society  Move- 
ment>  (ib.  1886);  id.,  *MutuaI  Thrift>  (ib. 
1891);  the  Nineteenth  Century,  No.  45^91. 

FRIENDS,  The  Religioos  Society  of. 
The  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  commonly 
called  Quakers,  had  its  origin  in  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  l7th  centufj^  and  was  largely 
the  result  of  the  ministry  of  George  Fox,  who 
is  often  called  its  founder. 

Sarly  History.—  CSeorge  Foil  the  son  of  a 
weaver,  was  bom  at  Drayton,  in  Ldcestershtre, 
1624,  and  be^n  his  i>ublic  preaching  about  the 
year  1648.  His  spiritual  views  and  practical 
application  of  Christian  doctrines  met  a  ready 
response  in  many  pious  persons  (both  Church- 
men and  Dissenters),  and  bitter  opposition  from 
others  whose  practices  they  condemned.  His 
followers  increased  ramdly,  and  were  known 
as  'Children  of  Li^t.*  "Oitldren  of  Truth.* 
and  *Friends  of  Truth*;  finally  adopting  the 
name  •Religious  Society  of  Friends."  Among 
them  were  many  itinerant  preachers ;  Fox  in  his 
journal  (1654)  says,  above  60  in  number.  From 
the  6rst  imprisonment  of  Fox  in  1649  to  1687 
Friends  were  the  objects  of  almost  continuous 
persecution.  In  1656  Fox  computed  there  were 
seldom  less  than  1,000  in  prison.  Bet.wem  the 
years  1661  and  IfffJ,  over  13,000  Frirads  were 
imprisoned  in  England,  198  were  transported  as 
slaves  and  338  died  in  prison  or  oi  wounds 
received  in  assaults  white  attending  meetings. 
These  persecutions  were  upon  various  pretexts, 
as,  the  refusal  to  pay  tithes,  to  swear  or  to 
remove  the  hat ;  for  preaching  in  public  places ; 
as  disturbers  of  pubhc  worship,  for  speaking  in 
•churches*  (a  practice  then  not  uncommon) ; 
and  as  Sabbath  breakers,  for  traveling  to  their 
meetings  on  the  day  called  the  S^bath,  Many 
were  apprehended  for  keeping  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly under  the  Conventicle  Act.  Scotland, 
Ireland,  the  Continent  and  America  were  early 
visited  by  their  ministers. 

The  first  to  arrive  in  New  England  were  two 
women,  Ann  Austin  and  Mary  Fisher,  who  came 
to  Massachusetts  from  Barbados  in  1656.  After 
five  weeks'  imprisonment  and  much  cruel  treat- 
ment they  were  sent  back.  Stringent  laws  were 
promptly  enacted  by  that  colony  to  prevent 
others  from  coming  and  owners  of  vessels  from 
bringing  them.  R^ardlcss  of  the  cruel  pen- 
alties of  these  laws,  the  Quakers  continued  to 
arrive  and  suffer  their  infliction.  In  numerous 
instances  delicate  women  were  "stripped  naked 
from  the  middle  up,  tied  to  a  cart's  tail  and 
whipped  ^roug^  the  town*  and  thence  through 
other  towns.  Four — one  a  woman. —  were 
hanged  on  Boston  Common.  Nevertheless  they 
increased  in  ntmibers  and  spread  to  adjoining 
colonies. 

The  first  Friends  in  New  Jersey  settled  alone 
the  Raritan  River  in  1663.  In  1677  over  2ClO 
came  to  this  province  and  founded  Burlington. 
William  Penn  joined  the  society  in  1667.  In 
1681  he  and  several  other  Friends  purchased 
East  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  same  year  Penn 
obtained  from  the  Crown  the  ^ant  of  Penn- 
sylvania. A  few  Friends  wcre  m  the  province 
before  Penn  acquired  it,  and  two  shiploads 
came  in'&e  fall  of  1681.  The  next  year  Penn 


himself  came  with  others,  and  in  less  than  three 
years  the  colony  had  a  population  of  7,000.  For 
a  period  of  70  years,  ana  so  \on%  as  the  influ- 
ence of  Friends  predominated,  there  were  no 
conflicts  with  the  Indians.  At  an  early  date 
the  society  cleared  itself  of  human  siaveiy. 
Friends  began  to  protest  against  it  as  early  as 
1688,  and  for  nearly  100  years  the  agitation  was 
continued,  until  "in  the  year  1787  diere  was  not 
a  slave  in  the  possession  of  an  acknowledged 
Quaker.*  This  was  largely  due  to  the  labors 
of  John  Woolman,  a_  mmister  in  New  Jersey, 
whose  journal  has  a  literary  reputation. 

Organisation  and  Discipline. —  Fox  and  his 
co-laborers  did  not  have  an  outward  oi^niza- 
tton  as  an  object.  The  organization  and  dis- 
cipline were  progressireb'  devel<q>ed  The  first 
disciplinary  meetings  established  were  held 
monthly  and  were  in  a  sense  congregational. 
Some  were  held  as  early  as  1656,  but  the  prac- 
tice does  not  appear  to  have  become  general 
before  1666.  The  first  yearly  meeting  appears 
to  have  been  held  in  1656l  the  first  in  London 
in  166&but  it  was  not  held  diere  rMfularly  until 
1672.  The  first  yearlv  meeting  in  JvneHca  was 
held  in  Rhode  Island  in  1661.  Monthly,  quar- 
terly and  yearly  meetings  lunre  geographical 
boundaries ;  and  monthly  meetings  are  subordi- 
nate to  quarterly,  and  these  to  the  yearlv  meet- 
ing, which  is  the  source  of  discipline,  and  final 
i  udge  of  all  questions.  At  stated  periods 
monthly  meetings  appoint  a  few  of  their  num- 
ber as  'Overseers,*  whose  du^  it  is  to  have  a 
loving  oversight,  of  the  members.  Men  and 
women  hold  separate  meetings  for  business,  al- 
though some  subjects  are  jointly  considered. 
Of  late  years  the  practice  oi  separate  meetings 
has  largely  been  discontinued.  Elders  are  men 
and  women  chosen  out  of  the  body  as  "Friends 
of  solid  judgment,  prudence  and  experience,* 
to  sit  with  the  ministers  and  to  advise,  encour- 
age or  caution  them  as  seems  needful.  Per- 
sons— men  or  w«nen— who  spedi  and  pray  in 
public  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  members  are, 
in  due  time,  publichr  acknowledged  as  ministers, 
or  those  in  whom  the  bodv  recognizes  the  "tme 
gift.*  Such  recognition  ooes  not  confer  upon 
them  any  new  powers  or  authority.  All  mem- 
bers are  embraced  in  a  set  of  <^ueries*  which 
are  answered,  some  qtnrtcrly  —  others  annually, 
by  meetings  for  discipline.  These  have  refer- 
ence to  kive  and  unity.;. attendance  upon  meet- 
ings; consistenq^  in  speech,  behavior  and  ap- 

Eard;  oalhs,  military  service  and  fraudulent 
usiness;  moderation  in  trade  and  living,  and 
just  payment  of  debts;  encouragement  of  a 
stated  or  paid  ministry;  care  of  the  poor  and 
education  of  children;  and  keeping  records  of 
births,  deaths  and  marriages.  (The  answering 
of  "Queries*  has  been  discontinued  in  many 
meetings).  Meetings  have  no  presiding  officer. 
In  those  for  business  a  clerk  is  appointed,  whose 
duty  is  to  gather  and  record  the  sense  or  judg- 
ment of  the  meeting  as  expressed.  No  question 
is  settled  by  a  majority  and  no  vote  is  taken. 
Christ  is  recognized  as  "the  head  over  all  things 
to, the  church^ 

_  Distinguishing  Views.— In  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion  Friends  were  in 
accord  with  their  fellow  Christians.  The  prin- 
cipal points  in  which  they  differed  were: 

1.  .Immediate  Divine  Revelation.  Barclay 
(' Apology 0  says:  'Nothing  is  less  minded 
and  more  rejected  by  all  soits^of  Christians 
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than  immediate  divine  revelation;  insonrach 
that  once  to  !ay  claim  to  it  is  matter  of  re- 
proadL*  Again,  "He  that  affirms  hirosdf  so 
led  (by  die  spint  of  God)  is,  by  the  pretanded 
orthowx  of  thb  age,  presently  prouumcd  an 
heretic.*  Fox  (Journal)  says:  "I  saw  that 
Christ  bad  died  for  all  men,  and  had  enli^t- 
ened  all  men  and  women  with  his  divine  and 
saving  light  I  was  Cf>mmanded  to  turn  people 
to  that  inward  light,  spirit  and  grac^  by  which 
alt  mi^t  know  their  salvation  and  thar  way 
to  God.*  Friends  believed  that  this  inward 
saving  light  of  Christ  was  tmiversal  and  came 
to  both  heathen  and  Christian. 

2.  Worship  and  Ministry.  Barclay  (*AjkJ- 
ogy* )  says :  *  All  true  and  acceptable  worship 
to  God  is  offered  in  ibc  inward  and  immediate 
moving  and  drawing  o£  his  own  spirit.  Alt 
other  worship,  praises,  prayers  and  preach- 
ings, whidi  man  sets  about  in  his  own  will,  at 
his  own  appointment,  and  can  begin  and  end 
at  his  pleasure  are  but  supersdtiotis  will-wof- 
ship.*  Again,  *As  our  worship  consisteth  not 
in  words,  so  ndther  in  silence  as  silence;  but 
ki  an  holy  dependence  of  the  mind  upon  God: 
frMn  which  dependence  silence  necessarily  fol- 
lows in  the  first  place,  until  words  can  be 
brought  forth  which  are  fronj  God's  spirit.* 
Hence  silence  is  the  basis  of  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, which  can  be,  and  often  are,  held  without 
a  minister  or  any  vocal  service.  Neither  min- 
isters, nor  odiers,  are  supposed  to  break  this 
silence  without  an  immediate  opening-  of  a  sub- 
ject, and  a  sense  that  the  Lord  requires  the  de- 
livery of  the  message  revealed.  No  special 
training  or  educational  qualifications  are  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  ministry,  and  no  con- 
sistent "Quaker*  minister  accepts  j>ecuniary 
compensation  for  services  in  that  capacity.  Ac- 
cepting literally  the  command  of  Christ  to  his 
apostles,  *FreeIy  ye  have  received,  freely  give.* 
I^ends  refuse  to  pay  tithes  or  in  other  way  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  a  paid  mimstry. 

3.  Sacraments.  Sacraments  reqjiire  the  serv- 
ices of  a  priest  or  minister.  Friends  denied 
this  necessity,  rejecting  all  types  and  outward 
ordinances.  They  taught  that  the  only  saving 
baptism  was  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  and  that 
the  true  communion  was  not  partaking  of  bread 
and  wine,  but  the  spiritual  *eattng  of  the  flesh 
and  drinking  of  the  bkwd*  of  Christ.  They 
held  that  marriage  vras  the  Lord's  joining  of 
man  and  woman,  and,  therefore,  was  not  perr 
formed  by  man  —  men  were  but  witnesses. 

4.  War,  Oaths,  etc.  Friends  have  always 
maintained  that  war  and  oaths  were  incon- 
sistent with  Christianity,  being  forbidden  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  in  the  New  Testament. 
Consistent  members  refuse  to  perform  ndHtary 
service  or  partake  in  war-like  preparations. 
They  refuse  oaths  in  civil  courts  or  elsewhere 
as  forbidden  by  Christ's  language,  *Swear  not 
at  all.*  In  their  early  history  theif  suffered 
much  on  this  account.  They  decline  the  use 
of  complimentary  titles  and  language,  believing 
they  proceed  from  pride  and  tend  to  foster  it. 
They  refuse  the  complimentary  use  of  the  plural 
pronoun  to  a  single  person,  although  the  *ithou* 
and  "thee*  to  judges  and  magistrates  has  often 
resulted  in  «uffering.  They  use  the  numerical 
language  of  Scripture  instead  of  the  names  of 
months  and  days  in  honor  of  heathen  deities. 
Their  plainness  of  dress  is  a  tcstbnony  against 


pride,  and  any  uniformity  the  result  of  a  refusal 
to  change  its  style  at  the  dictates  of  fashion. 

Preflcnt  Condition  and  Membership.— 
With  some  unimportant  exceptions  the  soa^ 
naintained  a  tactical  unity  until  the  year  1S27. 
At  that  time  a  separation  occurred  in  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  and  later  in  others. 
Since  then  two  district  bodies  have  claimed  the 
title  "Religious  Society  of  Friends,*  commonly 
distinguished  by  the  names  "Hicksite*  and 
"Orthodox,*  although  not  recognized  or  offi- 
cial^ used  W  cither  body.  The  name  "Hicksite* 
came  fnmi  EUas  Kicks,  a  talented  and  popular 
minister  of  Long  IiUnd,  whose  ministry  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  schism.  The  Ortho- 
dox party  hold  that  unsound  doctrines  caused 
the  separations.  The  followers  of  Hicks,  ad- 
mitting differences  in  doctrines,  contend  that 
the  real  cause  was  not  so  much  these  differ- 
ences, as  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority  by 
the  Orthodox  party.  Quotations  from  Hicks 
establish  the  contention  that  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  and  the 
insinration  and  authority  of  the  Bible  were 
dented  or  questioned.  There  were  probably 
some  groimds  for  the  diarge  of  an  arbitrary 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Orthodox.  In  the 
separations,  two-thirds  of  Philadel^ia  and  New 
York  yearly;  Meetings  were  of  the  "Hicksite* 
party,  and  in  Baltimore  four-fifths;  in  Ohio 
they  were  about  evenly  divided,  while  in  In- 
diana Hicks  had  comparatively  few  sympathiz- 
ers. No  separations  occurred  in  New  England 
or  North  Carolina  meetings,  they  continuing  to 
be  identified  widi  the  Orthodox  bodies,  which 
were  c^dally  reo^izcd  by  London  Yearly 
Meeting. 

There  are  seven  yearly  meetings  of  the 
"Hicksitc*  Friends:  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
New  York,  Genesee  (Canada),  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  numbering  about  17,W0  members. 
They  are  connected  by  efristolary  correspond- 
ence. Their  principal  schools  are  Swarthmore 
College,  and  the  George  School  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Friends  Central  in  Philadelphia  and  sim- 
ilar schools  in  New  York  and  Baltimore.  The 
Friend's  Intelligencer,  an  ably  conducted  weekly 
paper,  is  published  in  Philadelphia. 

Several  of  the  Orthodox  yearly  meetings 
have  experienced  separations.  Joseph  John 
Gumey  of  England,  a  wealth^r  and  educated 
minister  and  voluminous  writer,  expressed 
views  which  many  in  England  and  America  re- 
garded as  subversive  of  some  always  held  1^ 
the  society.  Prominent  among  those  in  America 
who  opposed  his  views  was  jTohn  Wilbur,  a 
minister  in  New  England.  This  resulted  in  a 
division  in  that  Yearly  Meeting  in  1845,  which 
was  followed  by  one  in  Ohio  in  1854.  These, 
and  later  separations  in  others,  resulted  in  two 
distinct  bodies  of  Orthodox  Friends  within  the 
limits  of  six  yearly  meetings,  including  Canada. 
They  have  been  distinguished  by  the  respective 
names,  "Gumey*  and  "Wilbur,*  and  the  terms 
"Progressive*  and  "Conservative.*  In  Ohio 
the  "Conservative*  body  was  the  larger,  and  in 
each  of  the  others  the  smaller.  London  gave 
its  official  recognition  to  the  "Progressive* 
bodies.  There  are  now  13  of  these,  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  London  and  Dublin 
Yearly  Meetings  by  correspondence :  New  E^g- 
lawl.  New  York,  Canada,  Battimorc,  North 
Cafolina,  Ohio,  Wilmington  (Ohio),  Western, 
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Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oregon  and  California. 
Total  membership  in  America  about  75.000, 

The  six  "Conservative*  yearly  mc^ings  are : 
New  &igland,  Ohio,  Canada,  Western  (Ind.), 
Iowa  and  Kansas.  These  annually  exchange 
epistles.  Their  membership  is  about  4,000. 

Philadelphia  occupies  a  imiqae  position,  not 
being  cotmected  with  either  of  these  groups  of 
related  yearly  meetings.  That  its  sympathies 
were  with  Wilbur  agamst  the  views  of  uumey 
was  shown  by  the  recognition  of  the  *Wilbur» 
Friends  in  Ohio.  Later,  in  the  interest  of  peace, 
Philadelphia  ceased  correspondence  with  all 
yearly '  meetings,  and  has  never  regularly  re- 
sumed it  The  membership  is  about  4,000. 
Within  most  ''Progressive*  yearljr  ■  meetings 
paid  pastors,  prescribed  services,  singing,  instru- 
mental music  and  revival  methods  have  been 
introduced;  undJ,  in  many  localities,  the  so- 
called  "Friends  Churches*  more  nearly  resemble 
•Methodists*  than  Quakers.*  These  yearly 
meetings  have  organized  *The  I^ve  Years 
Meetinsb"  .lidd  periodically  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, having  advisory  rather  than  legislative 
powers.  Most  of  them  have  recently  adopted  a 
•Uniform  Discipline.*  The  principal  schools 
of  Orthodox  Friends  in  America  are:  Haver- 
.  ford  College,  Pennsylvania;  Earlham  College, 
«r^".i(,Iow«  Guilford  College,  North  Carolina;  Pacific 
CoHege,  Oregon;  Westtown  Boarding  School, 
Pennsylvania;  Friends  Select  School,  rhiladel- 
phia;  Friends  Boarding  School,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Friends  Boarding  School,  Bamesville, 
Ohio.  Their  principal  periodicals  are  Tke 
Friend,  Philadelphia  (weekly^  and  The 
American  Friend,  Philadelphia  (weekly), 
organ  of  the  Progressive  Yearly  Meetings. 

Statistics.— The  total  membership  in  1918 
was  given  as  about  142,000,  the  distribution  be- 
ing as  follows :  •Orthodox*  in  America,  97,514 ; 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  ^stralia,  22,350. 
The  •Hicksite"  membership  was  about  17,806; 
that  of  the  «Wilburite3»  4,000;  that  of  the 
•Primitive*  branch  171.  The  Continental  mem- 
bership (Norway,  Denmark,  Germany,  France, 
Turkey)  was  given  a  few  years  ago  as  347. 

BibUography.-- Brailsford,  M.  R.,  'Crom- 
well's Quaker  Soldiers'  (Contemporary  Review, 
New  York  1915)  ;  Braithwaite,  W.  C,  ^The  Be- 

5 innings  qf  Quakerism*  (London  1912) ; 
larke,  M.  E.,  <The  Friends  in  France'  (Com- 
hiU  Magazine,  London  1916) ;  Cunningham,  Y., 
*The  Quakers  from  their  Origin  Till  the 
Present  Time>  (London  1897)  ;_  'Early  Quaker- 
ism in  Ireland'  (Friends'  Historical  Society 
Journal,  London  1910)  ;  Fox,  G-,  <The  Amerv- 
can  Journey  of  George  Fox,  1671-73'  XFriend^ 
Historical  Society  Journal,  London  1912) ; 
Holder,  C.  F.,  ''Die  Quakers  in  Great  Britain 
and  America'  (New  York  1913)  ;  Jones,  R._M., 
'The  Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies* 
(London  1911)-  Penn,  W.,  <A  Brief  Account 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  People  called 
Quakers'  (London  1695)  and  'The  Select 
Works  of  William  Penn'  (London  1825); 
Speakman,  T.  H.,  'Divisions  in  the  Society  of 
Friends*  (Pfailaddphia  1893)  ;  Woodman,  C.  M., 
'The  Present  Day  Message  of  Qualrerism' 
(Boston  1915). 

Publisher  of  The  Friend,  Philadelphia. 
FRIENDS  OF  GOD,  a  body  of  religions 
reformers  of  the  14th  century.    Tbcj  were 


mystics  and  labored  for  the  refonnation  of 
society  and  the  Church.  The  brotherhood  in- 
cluded maiqr  manbers  of  religious  orders,  es- 
pecially Dominicans.  It  appears  to  have  flour- 
ished more  especially  in  Basel,  Cologne  and 
Strassburg.  Consult  Jones,  'Studies  in  Mysti- 
cal Religion'  (New  York  1909);  Jundt,  'I^s 
amis  de  Dieu  au  qmtorzi^me  sltele'  (Paris 
1879) ;  Rieder,  'Der  Gottesfreund  vom  Ober- 
land'  (Innsbruck  1905). 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  society 
founded  in  1792  by  Sheridan  and  Grey  with  the 
object  of  bringing  about  parliamentary  reform. 
Fox  and  Pitt  were  opponents  of  its  program. 
Grey  introduced  reform  bills  in  1792,  1793  and 
in  1797,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  such 
changes  because  the  nation  was  engaged  in  a 
lon^  struggle  on  the  Continent.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  that  the 
nation  could  turn  to  home  reforms.  The  move- 
ment finally  achieved  its  triumph  in  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832. 

FRIENDS  OP  THE  TEMPLE,  a  (Ger- 
man sect,  called  also  the  Temple  Society  and 
Hoflmannites,  founded  by  the  Rev,  Christopher 
Hoffman  at  Wurttember^  about  1850.  The 
Scriptures  are  accepted  in  their  entirety,  all 
the  biblical  pr'ophecies  are  to  be  fulfilled  and 
the  members  are  bound  to  labor  to  accomplish 
this  end.  In  order  to  do  so  the  people  of  God 
are  to  be  gathered  in  Palestine.  Temples  are  in- 
stituted in  different  countries  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate this  object.  The  sect  established  a 
colony  at  Jaffa  in  1868,  and  others  subsequently 
at  Haifa,  Sarona,  Jerusalem  and  other  points 
in  Palestine.  Hoffman  died  in  1885  and  the 
religious  side  of  the  movement  has  since  de- 
clined; at  present  the  movement  is  important 
on  its  economic  side  and  because  of  its  further- 
ance of  German  interests  in  the  East  Outside 
of  Palestine  there  are  communities  in  Wurttem- 
berg,  Alexandria,  Egypt  and  one  of  350  mem- 
bers in  the  United  States.  The  Eastern  com- 
munities have  a  total  membership  of  about  1,5(X). 
Consult  Hoffmann,  'Occident  und  Orient' 
(Stuttgart  1875) ;  id,  <Mein  Weg  nach  Jerusa- 
lem' (ib.  1881-^)  :  Katb,  'Kjrchen  und  Sekten 
der  C5egenwart>  (1907). 

FRIENDS  UNIVERSITY,  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  founded  at  Wichita,  Kansas, 
hy  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1898.  The  faculty 
numbers  20;  the  averse  annual  attendance  of 
students  is  300.  The  tuition  fees  are  $50;  the 
total  productive  funds  $210,000 ;  total  annual  in- 
come $22,600.  The  library  contains  over  8,000 
volumes.  The  total  number  of  graduates  smce 
organization  is  275. 

FRIES,  fres,  BUu  Mftgnos,  Swedish  bot- 
anist: b.  Smaland,  Sweden,  15  Aug.  1794;  d. 
Upsala,  8  Feb.  1878.  He  was  educated  at  Lund 
and  in  1828  was  appointed  demonstrator  in 
botany  there.  In  1834  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  practical  economics  at  Upsala,  -with 
which  in  1851  that  of  botany  was  conjoined. 
His  botanical  investigations  deal  with  the  field 
of  systematic  botany,  but  his  woric  is  especially 
valuable  in  its  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
lichens,  mosses,  fungi,  etc  Fries  introduced 
into  Swcdm  the  morphological  theory  in  his 
'Systems  of  the  Vegetable  World'  (1825). 
His  work  on  'Mycology'  (1820-32)  was  long 
standard  work  on  the  classification  of 
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fungi,  of  which  he  igave  a  relatively  complete 
catalfigtie  in  ^Scandinaviiin  Flora  >  (1846-49). 
He  wrote  a  series  of  useful  books  on  the 
Hymtnomyceta,  on  lichens,  and  on  the  flora  of 
Scandinavia,  more  particularly  of  Sweden. 
Among  his  monographs  is  one  on  the 
'Hieradez*  (1848).  In  1851  Fnes  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  botanical  museum  and 
garden  at  Upsala,  and  in  18S3  rector  of  tiie 
untyeraty. 

PRIES,  Jakob  Friedrich,  German  philoso- 
pher: b.  Barby,  Saxony,  23  Aug.  1773;  d. 
Wartbur^  Germany,  10  Au^.  1843.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Leipzig  and  Tena  and 
in  1801  was  appointed  lecturer  in  philosophy 
at  the  latter  university.   He  was  professor  of 

?hilo5ophy  and  elementaiy  tnamematics  at 
Itidelberg  1806-16,  after  which  he  held  the 
chair  of  ueoretical  philosophy  at  Jena.  He  is 
a  link  between  Kanrs  system  and  the  so-called 
historical  school.  According  to  his  theory 
I^losophy  is  foimded  In  the  last  analysis  in 
subjective  knowledge  and  it  is  propounded 
thoroughly  only  by  means  of  psychological 
analysis.  ^Tfae  New  or  Anthropological 
Cribque  of  Reason'  (1807)  is  his  most  im- 
portant book.  He  wrote  also  *  Handbook  to 
Psydiical  Anthropok^>  (1820);  ^System  of 
Metaphysics'  (1824).  etc 

PRIBS,  John,  American  insurgent:  b.  1764; 
d.  1825.  He  had  a  varied  career,  becoming  in 
succession  a  cooper,  soldier  and  auctioneer. 
His  career  of  soldier  was  undertaken  in  the 
so-called  WhislQ'  Insurrection.  When  la  July 
1798^  Congress  voted  a  direct  tax  of  $2,000,000 
the  Federal  officers  who  were  sent  to  Pennsyl- 
vania to  collect  the  State  quota  of  $237,0001 
were  resisted  by  a  party  of  opposition  which 
Fries  had  rallied  from  among  the  Germans  of 
Montgomery,  Lehigh,  Bticks  and  Berks  coun- 
ties. At  Bethlehem,  7  March  1799,  tibe  United 
States  marshal  was  compelled  by  this  party  to 
release  30  prisoners  who  had  been  arrested  for 
refusing  to  obey  the  law.  The  '^rebellion"  was 
at  length  put  down  by  the  militia  which  Presi- 
dent Adams  ordered  out,  and  among  those 
captured  was  Fries,  who  was  subsequently 
twice  tried  and  on  each  occasion  sentenced  to 
death.  In  April  1800  he  was  pardoned  by 
President  Adams,  who  at  the  same  time  pro- 
claimed an  amnesty  to  all  concerned  in  the 
■rebellion.*  Removing  to  Philadelphia  he  en- 
gaged in  the  tinware  business  in  whidi  he  be- 
came comparatively  wealthy.  Consult  Davis, 
'The  Fries  Rebellion*  (Doylestown,  Pa.,  1899^  ; 
McMaster,  *  History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States*  (Vol.  II,  New  York  1907) ;  and 
for  an  account  of  the  trials,  'Das  erste  una 
zweite  Veiiior  von  John  Fries'  (Allentown 
1839). 

nUBSB,  iH'tk,  Rldiard.  German  painter: 
b.  (kmihumen,  East  Prussia,  15  Dec.  1854.  He 
studied  at  Berlin,  and  traveled  in  the  East,  as 
well_  as  northward  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 
He  is  now  considered  one  of  the  best  of  Ger- 
man animal  painters,  and  is  equally  successful 
in  depicting  die  lion  in  the  desert  and  the  deer 
io  a  German  forest.  In  1886  he  was  awarded 
a  «>ld  medal  by  die  Berlin  Academy,  of  which 
body  he  was  elected  a  member  in  1892.  His 
most  famous  works  are  *Lions  Surprising  a 
Sleeping  Caravan'  (1884).  in  the  Dresden  Cil- 
lery; <0n  the  BredszeU  Moor*  (1895),  in  the 


Kfinigsberg  Museiun:  'Elks  on  Field  of  Battle' 
(1890),  in  the  National  Gallery.  Beriin;  'A 
Twenty-pronged  Stag  imder  Way,'  owned  by 
Emperor  William  IL 

FRIB8BKB,  Predeiick  CatL  American 
artist :  b.  Owosso,  Mich.,  7  April  1874.  He  re- 
ceived his  art  education  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  the  Art  Students'  League,  New  York, 
the  Julien  Academy  and  the  Whistler  School, 
Paris.  After  1900  he  lived  mostly  in  France; 
he  is  of  the  Impressionist  school,  and  his  work 
shows  the  influence  of  Renoir.  He  has  painted 
many  beautiful  female  figures  and  has  done  con- 
siderable work  in  the  nude.  'Before  the  Mir- 
ror' han^s  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery;  his  'The 
Toilet'  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York;  *The  Open  Windows'  in  the  Art  Insti- 
tute, Chicago.  Mural  decorations  by  him  may 
be  seen  in  the  Hotel  Shelboume,  Atlantic  City, 
and  in  the  Wanamaker  Auditorium,  New  York. 
There  are  also  pictures  by  him  in  the  Gatlerie- 
Modem,  Venice;  the  Modem  Ckillery.  Odessa. 
Russia;  the  Telfair  Gallery,  Savannah,  Ga.; 
the  Minneapolis  Art  Institute;  and  the  Syra- 
cuse Museum  of  Art.  He  has  received  several 
awards,  including  ^Id  medal,  Munich  in  1904, 
silver  medal  at  Samt  Louis  1904,  prize  at  the 
Corcoran  Exhibition,  Washington  1908,  and 
grand  prize  for  painting  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  1915.  He  was  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  in  1914,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Portrait  Society.  London;  of  the 
Soci^t6  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts,  the  Inter- 
national Society  of  Painters  and  Sculptors  and 
the  Society  of  American  Painters,  Paris. 

PRIESIAN.  or  HOLSTBIN-FRIRSIAN. 
CATTLE.  See  Daisy  Breeds,  under  Cattle. 

PRIESIAN  ISLANDS.  See  Tiuchiluno; 
Texel. 

PRIESLAND,  frezlSnd,  or  VRIE3LAND, 
freslant,  a  province  in  the  Netherlands, 
bounded  t^r  the  orovinces  of  Groningen, 
Oveiyssel  and  Drcnthe,  and  by  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  is  generally  flat,  and 
parts  of  it  are  below  sea-level,  being  protected 
Xyy  dykes.  Excellent  horses,  Uie  best  in  Hol- 
land, cattle  and  diew  are  reared,  and  cattle 
and  other  pastoral  and  agricultural  produce  are 
the  principal  exports.  It  is  sometimes  called 
West  Friesland,  to  distinguish  it  from  East 
Friesland,  now  the  district  of  Aurich  in  Han- 
over. It  is  divided  into  three  districts  —  Lceu- 
warden,  containing  the  capital  of  same  name, 
Sncek  and  Heerenveen.  Area,  1,281  square 
miles.   Pop.  366,305,   See  NETHERtANDS. 

FRIETCHIE,  Barbara.  See  Bakbara 
Frietchie. 

FRIEZE,  Henry  Simmons,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Boston,  15  Sept.  1817;  d.  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  7  Dec.  1889.  He  was  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1841,  was  instructor  there 
from  1841-45^  conducted  the  grammar-school 
connected  with  the  university  1845-54,  and 
from  1854  until  his  death  was  professor  of  the 
Latin  language  and  literature  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  of  which  in  1869-71,  1880-82  and 
1887-88  he  was  the  acting  president.  He  was 
a. pioneer  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  on  more  ad- 
vanced lines,  Iftying  more  stress  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  l^tin  texts  as  literature  than  as 
lUustradons  of  grammatical  rules.  He  was 
also  an  advocate  of  the  elective  in  place  of  the 
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compulsory  system,  and  the  originator  of  the 
system  by  which  graduates  oi  preparatory 
schools  approved  by  the  university  are  admitted 
on  the  strength  of  their  diploma  without  ex- 
amination, a  system  wlucfa  has  been  co^ed  by 
almost  all  the  important  universities  m  this 
countiy.  In  every  direction  he  did  much  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  university,  being 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  its 
school  of  political  science  and  its  school  and 
museum  of  art;  also  obtaining  for  it  a  State 
appropriation  of  $75,000  and  an  important 
library  in  political  science.  He  published  an 
edition  (1860)  of  the  <^neid,'  and  (1867)  of 
the  'Ars  Rhetorica* ;  and  •Giovanni  Dupr6' 
(London  1886).  Consult  Angell,  J.  B.,  /A 
Memorial  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Services 
of  H.  S.  Frieze*  (Ann  Arbor  1890);  Butter- 
field.  C  W.,  'H.  S.  Frieze'  (in  Magazine  of 
Western  History,  Vol.  V,  p.  254,  Cleveland 
1886);  Kels«y.  k  W.,  *H.  S.  Frieze*  (in 
Nation.  Vol.  L,  p.  8,  New  York  1890). 

FRIEZE,  (1)  the  architectural  term  for  the 
central  part  of  an  entablature  between  archi- 
trave and  cornice  or  any  similar  position,  in  a 
work  of  structural  decoration.  It  is  often  en- 
riched with  fif3[ures  of  animals,  etc.,  in  relief, 
and  in  the  Doric  order  (q.v.)  of  architecture  is 
divided  by  triglyphs  into  metopes.  One  of  the 
best-known  examples  is  the  Panathenaic  frieze 
around  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon,  (q.v.) 
part  of  which  is  now  in  the  British  Mtiseum. 
It  was  used  especially  in  classic  and  neo-classic 
architecture.  Consult  Bone,  H.  A.,  *  Frieze 
and  its  Origin*  (in  Art  Journal,  Vol.  LIII,  p. 
149,  London  1901).  See  Architecture.  ^2) 
The  name  of  a  thick  woolen  stuff  or  cloth  with 
a  nap  on  one  side,  in  use  since  the  14th  century 
for  heavy  outer  garments.  Frieze  is  largely 
made  in  Ireland,  whence  considerable  quanti- 
ties are  exported. 

FRIGATE,  the  designation  in  tiie  days  of 
wooden  war  vessels  of  a  full-rieged  ship  with 
two  dedcs,  and  so  distinguishecPfrom  a  ship 
of  the  line  which  had  three.  In  time  frigates 
were  designed  to  ensure  speed  and  ease  in 
working  them,  while  they  remained  of  moderate 
size.  After  1600,  the  frigate  type  became  more 
or  less  fixed  although  a  rigid  adherence  to  a 
single  form  was  not  demanded  until  about 
1750,  after  which  frigates  were  classified  as 
ftM^-fours,  thirty-eights,  thirty-sixes,  thirty- 
twosj  twenty^ights  and  twenty-fours;  this 
classification  being  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  guns  aboard.  In  the  British  navy  the 
tonnage  of  frigates  was  from  500  to  1,200,  while 
in  the  early  days  of  the  United  States  navy, 
vessels  over  1.200  tons  were  at  times  classed 
as  frigates.  Frigates  were  usually  fast  sailers- 
mounted  with  28  to  60  guns,  and  were  employed 
as  scouts  and  as  cruisers,  to  convoy  merchant- 
men, etc.  With  the  Introdtiction  of  armor-clad 
war  vessels  the  term  frigate  has  been  super- 
seded by  that  of  cruiser,  but  a  large  full-ri^ed 
merchantman  is  still  sometimes  so  called.  The 
name  originally  was  used  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  designate  a  long,  swift  vessel  propelled  by 
oars  and  sails.  Consult  (Zhatterton,  E.  K., 
*Ships  and  Ways  of  Other  Days'  ^Philadel- 
phia 1913):  Holmes,  G.  C.  V.,  'Ancient  and 
Modem  Ships'  (2  vols.,  London  1906).  . 

FRIGATE-BIRD,  or  FRIGATE  PELI- 
CAN. See  Man-of-was  Hawk. 


FRILL-LIZARD,  a  large  Australian  lizard 
(q.v.)  (Chlamydosaurus  kin^i)  of  the  family 
Agamidx,  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  -erectile 
collar  or  ruff  about  its  neck.  This  bread  mem- 
brane is  supported  on  each  side  of  the  neck  by 
slender  rods  from  the  lipoid  bone  which  extend 
to  its  mai^n  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan ;  and  like 
a  fan  it  may  be  folded  close  against  the  should- 
ers or  spread  until  it  stands  up  all  around  the 
back  part  of  the  head;  but  this  erection  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  opening  the  mouth 
widely,  and  always  accompanies  a  stretching 
apart  of  the  jaws.  The  exterior  of  die  frill 
is  of  the  general  grayish-brown  of  the  animal's 
body,  but  its  interior  or  front  is  scarlet;  and 
wben  it  is  suddenly  spread  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  behind  the  open  hissing  mouth,  it  is 
calculated  to  astonish  and  frighten  the  attacker 
in  no  small  degree,  as  seems  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  structure.  These  lizards  are  six  to 
eight  inches  long  plus  a  long,  lashlike  tail.  They 
spend  their  time  on  trees  and  logs,  seardung 
for  the  beetles  which  constitute  their  princ^al 
food ;  and  have  an  extraordinary  manner^  when 
in  haste,  of  rising  and  running  upon  ^eir  hind 
legs  alone.  Consult  Kent,  W.  Saville,  'The 
Naturalist  in  Australia'  (London  1897). 

FRIMAIRE,  iri'm&r'  (Ft.  sleety),  the  third 
month  of  the  French  Republican  Oitendar  of 
1793.  It  began  on  21  November  in  years  II-lII, 
and  V-VII;  on  22  November  in  years  IV, 
VIII-XI,  Xni,  XIV,  and  on  23  November  in 
the  year  XII. 

FRINGE-TREE  (CUtonanthusvirginica),  a 
beautiful  tree  of  10  or  20  feet  in  height,  with 
oval,  smooth,  entire  leaves,  white  narrow- 
petaled  flowers  in  drooping  racemes,  and  ov^, 
purple  drupes.  Its  blossoms  are  not  only  sug- 
gestive of  Its  English  name,  but  of  die  generic 
title  of  ChionantHus,  'blossoms  of  the  snow.* 
It  is  found  in  the  United  States  from  latitude 
39"  to  the  (rulf  of  Mexico,  and  forms  an  at- 
tractive feature  in  garden  shrubbery.  In  the 
Southern  States  it  is  known  as  old-man's-beard. 

FRINGES,  (1)  in  optics,  the  bands  of  light 
and  drak  due  to  the  interference  of  light  waves, 
produced  when  a  beam  of  lig^t  passes  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  screen,  or  passes  through  a 
narrow  slit  or  biprism.  (See  Effraction 
OP  LiGRTj  Optics;  Interference;  Light).  (2) 
In  the  tnglish  Bible,  the  translation  of  the 
flebrew  gedilim  in  Deut.  xxii,  IZ  and  of 
sisith  in  Numbers  xv,  38.  Consult  Benzinger, 
*Hebraische  Archaologie'  (2d  ed.,  Tubingen 
1907) ;  Nowack,  ^Hebraische  Archaolosne* 
(Freiburg  1894)  ;  and  Robertson- Smith,  *Re- 
ligion  of  the  Semites'  (London  1894). 

FRINGILLIDf,  frTn-jni-de.  the  6nch  and 
sparrow  family,  an  extensive  group  of  oscine 
birds,  regarded  as  the  most  highly  organized  of 
all  birds.  The  old  name  Frinjftlla,  applied  by 
Linnaeus  to  the  whole  group,  is  retained  only 
for  the  typical  genus,  represented  by  the  chaf- 
finch (q.v.).  AH  die  tringillines  are  small, 
compact  and  active,  without  eccentricity  of 
form  or  plumage,  and  with  organs  adapted  to 
an  omnivorous  diet,  although  seeds  form  the 
prindpal  part  of  the  fare.  The  bill  is  usually 
stout  and  cone-shaped,  varying  from  a  greatly 
swollen  size  in  some  of  the  grosbeaks  to  thie 
slendemess  of  that  of  the  goldfinch.  The  1^ 
are  short,  and  scutellate;  the  feet  strong;  and 
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the  wii^  and  tail  do  not  vary  much  from 
normal,  bat  the  wing  has  a  minute  outer 
primary.  The  plumage  is  varied,  and  in 
many  genera  the  sexes  are  unlike.  .  These  birds 
mainly  frequent  fields,  roadsides  and  wood- 
lands; and  build  their  nests  (often  elaborate 
structures)  in  trees,  in  bushes  or  on  the  ground 
—  never  in  burrows,  or  tree-holes,  or  com- 
posed of  mud.  Their  eggs  are  usually  five  in 
number,  and  usually  are  spotted.  The  family 
includes  extremely  good  singers,  and  furnishes 
us  not  only  the  canary  but  many  other  of  the 
most  popular  cage-birds  j  also  many  whose 
flesh  is  considered  a  dehcacy.  The  ^oup  is 
divided  into  scores  of  genera  and  contains  hut>- 
dreds  of  species,  which  predominate  in  the 
northern  latitudes  of  the  Old  World,  where 
many  are  resident  tbrougfaout  the  year;  but 
they  also  abound  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world 
except  Australia.  Consult  Coues,  E.,  'Key  to 
North  American  Birds*  (5th  ed.,  2  vola.,  Bos- 
ton 1903);  Evans,  A.  H.,  'Birds^  (London 
1899) ;  Ridgway,  R.,  <Birds  of  North  and 
Middle  America*  (Part  I,  Washington  1901) ; 
Sharpe,  R.  B.,  ^Catalogue  of  the  Passeri- 
formes  or  Perdiing  Birds  in  the  Collection  of 
the  British  Museum'  (London  188S).  See 
Bunting,  Finch,  Grosbeak,  Linnet,  Rhnpoll, 
Spabiow.  and  names  of  various  species. 

FRISBY,  Edgar,  American  astronomer:  b. 
Great  Easton,  Leicestershire,  England,  22  May 
1837.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1863.  For  the  enstiing  (our  years  he  taught 
in  Canada,  afterward  oecoming  acting  pro- 
fessor o£  mathematics  at  Northwestern  Urn- 
versi^.  Later  he  became  assistant  astronomer 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Observato^,  Wash- 
ington, and  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
United  States  navy.  He  was  retired  on  22 
May  1899,  and  now  holds  the  relative  rank  of 
commander.  For  the  government  he  observed 
several  eclipses  and  made  a  noteworthy  com- 
pntation  oi  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1882. 
Until  his  retirement  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
government's  12-inch  equatorial  telescope. 

FRISCHSS  HAFF  (L.G.,  Fresh-water 
Bay),  Crermany,  a  lagoon  on  the  north  of 
Prussia,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Danzig.  It  is 
about  i7  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  2  to  18  miles,  and  an  area  of  330  square 
miles.  Its  depth  varies  from  10  to  18  feet. 
Until  1510  it  was  entirely  cut  off  from  the  Gulf 
of  Danzig  by  the  Frische  Nehrung;  in  that 
year  tiie  waters  broke  over  the  Fnsche  Neh- 
rung  at  its  northeastern  extremity,  forming 
the  passage  called  the  Gatt.  This  passage  was 
originally  from  10  to  15  feet. in  depth,  but 
has  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of  22  feet.  Ves- 
sds  of  greater  draft  than  this  load  and  tmload 
at  Pillan,  which  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  the 
(^tt.  (iirgoes  are  thence  conveyed  by  lighters 
to  and  from  the  ports  on  the  Friscnes  Haff. 
The  Nogat,  Frisching,  Preiral,  the  Passage 
and  part  of  all  the  waters  of  the  Vistula  flow 
into  the  Frisches  Haff. 

FRI3CHMANN,  David,  Hebrew  author:  b. 
Lodz  1863.  He  removed  to  Warsaw  in  early 
life^  began  to  write  at  13,  and  came  into  public 
notice  hy  his  endeavor  to  overthrow  the  archaic 
traditions  of  Hebrew  literature,  which  through- 
out his  life  he  has  earaesdy  soui^t  to  pattern 


after  European  modds.  He  has  tranriated 

Bernstein's  'NaturwissenschaftUdie  yollm- 
bucher*:  Byron's  *Cajn' ;  Nietsche's  'Thus 
Spake  Zarathustra'  and  other  works.  He  has 
written  much  both  in  prose  and  verse.  He 
works  have  been  published  in  17  volumes  at 
Warsaw. 

FRISCO,  a  popular  abbreviation  of  the  name 
San  Fnuidsco. 

FRISIANS,  a  people  of  Teutonic  stock,  who 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  occupied ' 
the  coast  lands  stretching  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Sdieldt  to  that  of  the  Ems.  They  were 
closely  related  by  speech  and  blood  to  the 
Angles  and  Saxons,  and  the  other  Low  Crerman 
tribes,  who  lived  in  Sdileswig-Holstein  and  to 
the  east  o(  the  E4ns.  The  first  notice  of  this 
people  is  found  in  the  'Annals'  of  Tacitus. 
The?  became  tributaries  of  Rome  under  Drusus, 
and  lived  for  some  time  on  friendly  terms  with 
their  ccmquerors,  but  were  driven  to  hostilities 
by  oppresMon.  They  submitted  again  in  47 
A.D.,  ahd  in  58  attempted  to  extend  their  ter^ 
ritory  between  the  Rhine  and  Yssel;  in  70 
they  rritdled  again  wiUi  the  Balavians  in  ibe 
cawpsugn  of  Qaudius  Civilis.  From  this  time 
on  their  lustory  is  obscure  for  several  cen- 
turies. They  appear  to  have  been  confused, 
with  their  neighbors,  the  Saxons  and  Batavians. 
It  is  very  prtAable  that  great  numbers  of 
Frisians  joined  with  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
in  their  sea-roving  expeditions,  and  assisted 
them  in  dieir  invasions  and  conquest  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Scottish  lowlands.  About  the  end 
of  the  7th  centnty.  the  Frisians  in  the  south- 
west were  subdued  tiie  Franks  under 
Pipin  d'Heristal,  vrbo  compelled  them  to  accept 
Cliristianity.  A  century  later  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  tribe  was  conquered  and  chris- 
tianized by  Charlemagne.  Their  country  was 
divided  into  three  districts,  two  of  which  were 
annexed  on  the  division  of  the  Carlovingian 
Entire  to  the  possessions  of  l^uia  the  Ger- 
man, and  the  outer  to  Charles  the  Bald.  The 
latter  part  was  called  West  Frisia  (West 
FriestancO,  and  the  two  former  East  Frisia 
(East  Fnesland).  The  distinctive  national 
leamres  were  gradually  lost  by  assimilation 
with  th^ir  neighbors,  and  their  modem  history- 
is  chiefly  connected  with  Holland  and  Hanover. 

Bibhonaphy. —  '(^sta  regum  Francorum^ ; 
Emmius,  Ubbo,  'Rerum  l^nsicarum  historia' 
(Leyden  1616)  ;  Wlnsemius,  P.,  'Chrontque  van 
Vriesland'  (Franoker  1822) ;  Klopp,  O.,  <Ge- 
schichte  Ostfrieslands>  (3  vols.,  1854-58); 
Hooft  van  Iddekinge,  'Friesland  en  de  Friezen 
in  de  Middeleeuwen>  (Leyden  1881);  Blok,  P. 
J.,  'Friesland  im  Mittelalter*  (Leer  1891). 

Language  mid  Literature. — ^A  Low  German 
dialect,  formerly  spoken  along  the  North  Sea 
coast  from  the  Soieldt  to  the  Ems,  where 
dwelt  the  Frisians,  from  whom  it  takes  its 
name.  It  is  now  much  more  restricted  in 
territory,  and  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  peasantry.  It  is  dosely  akin  to  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  has  many  points  in  common  with 
Dutch,  Danish  and  Icelandic.  As  now  spoken 
it  is  divided  into  numerous  dialects,  some  of 
which  differ  widely  one  from  the  other.  The 
general  dialectic  divisions  are  East,  West  and 
North  Frisian.  The  East  Frisian  is  again 
divided  into  the  Ems  and  Weser  dialects.  It 
has  been  sopplanted  by  Plattdeutsch,  and  is 
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now  spoken  by  but  s  few  hundred  people  in 
the  Satertand  of  Oldenburg  and  on  ttie  island 
of  Wangeroog.  The  name  East  Frisian,  how- 
ever, is  popularly  given  to  the  dialect  of  Platt- 
deutsch  which  has  supplanted  the  older  tongue. 
The  North  Frisian  is  subdivided  into  about  10 
dialects,  many  of  which  are  but  admixtures 
of  Low  German,  Danish  or  West  Saxon.  Of 
the  pure  North  Frisian  there  is  scarcely  any 
record.  West  Frisian  has  extensive  litersuy  te- 
mains,  however,  and  modem  West  Frisian  is 
the  vdiide  of  all  modern  Frisian  literature, 
It  is  subdivided  into  six  dialects,  which  do  not 
divei^  greatly.  The  morphol<^  of  the  lan- 
guage is  essentially  o£  the  German  type  and  its 
syntax  is  of  the  type  of  the  ol^r  German 
(hatects. 

Old  Frisian  literature  is  very  scanty,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  collections  of  laws,  a  few  epic 
poems  and  s^as.  The  Asegabuch  (1200)  was 
a  series  of  laws  valid  for  all  Friesland.  An 
almost  complete  collection  of  those  laws  is  to 
be  found  in  Richthofen's  *Frietische  Recht- 
squellen>  (1840).  Most  of  the  poetry  is  a 
mixture  of  dialects  which  renders  it  useless  for 
the  study  of  the  language;  'Tbet  freske  Rtjm,' 
a  collection  made  in  lo71,  is  a  good  example. 
The  most  important  woric  in  North  Frisian  is 
^Di  Gidtshals  of  di  Sol'rii^  Pid'crsdei'  of 
Hansen,  a  comedy  published  at  Flensburg  in 
1809,  aqd  which  appeared  in  a  second  edition 
together  witii  *Di  leddelk  Stjunrman,'  a  story 
and  some  poems  at  Sonderburg  in  1833.  In 
West  Frisian  has  appeared  nearly  all  modem 
Frisian  literature  of  any  conse<]uence.  Its  pe- 
riod began  in  1609  with  the  comic  dialogue  enti- 
tled 'Een  tramensprekinghe  van  twee  boersche 
Personem,  Wouter  en  Lialle.*  West  Frisian 
poetry  received  considerable  impetus  from  the 
work  of  Gijsbert  Japiks  and  Jan  Althuysen  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  respectively.  Since 
then  there  has  been  no  great  name  in  Frisiui 
poetry,  and  comedy  portrayals  of  peasant  life 
form  alike  the  best  and  bulk  of  modern  Frisian 
literature.  The  most  famous  of  these  comedies 
are  Meindert's  <It  libben  fen  Aagtje  Ijsbrants, 
of  dy  frieske  boerinne>  (1779);  'De  tankbre 
boereioon*  (1778);  *Dc  reijs  fen  Maicke 
Jakkelis'  (1778)  ;  and  ^Het  jonge  Henes  boosk.> 
Olher  names  of  more  recent  date  are  Eeltje 
(1797-1858),  Salveryla,  Rinse.  Van  Bkwn,  Van 
der  Wey-Rutgers,  van  der  Veen,  W.  Dijkstra 
and  Pieter  Troelstra. 

BtbUography. —  Bendsen,  ^Die  nordfriesicfae 
Sprache  nach  der  Mohringer  Mundert'  (Ley- 
den  1860) ;  Colmjon,  *Beknopte  friesche 
Spraakkunst  vor  den  tegenwoordigen  Tijd' 
(Joure  1889) ;  Cummins,  'Grammar  of  the  Old 
Frisian  Language'  (London  1887);  Dijkstra 
and  Hettema,  'Friesch  Woordenboek*  (4  vols., 
Leeuwarden  1896-1903) ;  Grimm,  ^Deutsche 
Grammatik*;  Helten,  *Zum  attfriesichen  Vo- 
kalismus'  (Strassburg  1906);  Hewett,  ^Frisian 
Language  and  Literature' ;  Hettema,  *Oude 
friesche  Wetten>  (Leeuwarden  1845-51);  Hen- 
ser,  'Altfriesisches  Lesebuch  mit  Grammatik 
und  Glo_ssar>  (Heidelberg  1903)  ;  Jaekel,  «Die 
alt  friesische  Verse  vom  hute  des  abba®  (in 
Zeitschrift  fiir  deutsche  Pkilologie,  Vol.  XXXI, 
Halle  1907) ;  Johansen,  *Die  nord friesische 
Sprache'  (Kiel  1862)  ;  Kock,  «Vokal-balance  im 
Alt  friesichen'  (in  'Beetragc  mr  (Jeschichte  der 
deutschen    Sprache    und   Litteratiir,'  Halle, 


1904) ;  Richthofen,  <Altfriesisdies  W«ner- 
buch>  ((^ttingen  1840) ;  id.,  ^Friesische  Recht- 
s<)uellen>  (Berlin  1840)  ;  Siebs,  *Geschichte  tfer 
friesischen  Sprache*  (in  *Grundriss  dergerman- 
ischen  Philologie'  von  Paul,  Vol.  II,  Strassbui^ 
1901-09);  id.,  <Geschichte  der  friesischen  Lit- 
teratur,'  Vol.  Ill  (ib.  1900)  ;  id..  'Sylter  Lust- 
spiele'  (Gricfswald  1898);  id.,  'Zur  Geschichte 
der  Englisch-friesisch  Sprache>  (Halle  1889)  ; 
Sipma,  'Phonology  and  Grammar  of  Modem 
West  Fnsian*  (Pxford  1913):  Sturenburg, 
<Ost-friesisches  W5rterbndi>  (Aorich  1862); 
Ten  Doomkaat  Kooman,  'WSrterbuch  der  Osi- 
friesischen  Sprache,  etymologisch  bearbeitet* 
(3  vols.,  Norden  1879-B4) ;  Van  Helten.  *A1- 
tosttricsische  Grammatik'  (Leeuwarden  1890)  ; 
Walter,  'Der  Wortschatz  des  Altfriesischen' 
(Naumburg  1911)  ;  Winkler,  *Algcmeen  neder- 
duitschen  en  friesch  Dialecticon^  (The  Hague 
1874). 

FRIT.   See  Glass. 

FRITH.  John,  English  Protestant  martyr: 
b.  Westerham,  Kent,  1503;  d  Smithfield,  4  July 
1533.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  C!am* 
bridge,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1525,  and  in 
the  same  year  on  the  advice  of  Wolsqr  removed 
to  Cardinal  (now  (Christ  Chtirch)  College,  Ox- 
ford. Here  he  assisted  Tyndal  in  his  transla- 
tion^ of  the  New  Testament.  Because  of  las 
leanings  toward  the  Reformers  he  was  for  a 
time  imprisoned  at  Oxford  but  Wolsey  pro- 
cured his  release  and  he  went  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  was  associated  with  Tyndal  at  the 
Protestant  University  of  Marburg.  He  re- 
turned to  ^g^and  in  15^  and  warrants  were 
issued  for  his  arrest  without  delay.  He  evaded 
arrest  for  several  months  but  was  at  last  taken 
at  Milton  Shore,  Essex,  when  about  to  depart 
to  Flanders.  Alter  the  manner  of  the  time  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  was  rigorous,  miti- 
gated a  trifle  under  the  chancellorship  of  Sir 
Thomas  Audley.  Just  at  a  time  when  Cranmer 
and  Cromwell  were  disposed  to  be  lenient  in  his 
regard,  Frith's  enemies  circulated  a  manuscript 
^Lytle  Treatise  on  Uie  Sacraments,  >  which  he 
had  written  for  die  in(ormati<m  of  a  friend  and 
with  no  view  to  publintton.  He  was  charged 
with  denying  the  necessity  as  articles  of  faith  of 
the  doctrines  of  purgatoi^  and  transsubstan- 
tiation.  He  was  found  euilty,  was  turned  over 
to  the  secular  power  23  June  1533,  and  11  days 
later  was  burned  at  Smithfield,  X^ndon.  Frith's 
works  include  a  translation  of  Patrick  Hamil- 
ton's *PUces*;  *A  Pistle  to  the  Christen 
Reader,'  under  the  pseudon^  of  Richard 
Brightwell;  'Antithesis  wherein  are  compared 
togeder  Christes  Actes  and  our  Holye  Father  the 
Popes'  (1529);  'Disputacyon  of  Purgatorye' 
(1531)  directed  against  Kastell,  Sir  T.  More 
and  Fisher  of  Rochester.  During  his  captivity 
he  wrote  several  letters,  a  repl;^  to  More  and 
some  tracts.  Frith  Is  important  in  ecclesiastical 
history  as  having  been  the  first  to  maintain^the 
doctrine  concermng  the  sacrament  of .  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  which  ultimately  was  incor- 
porated in  the  communion  office  of  the  CHiurcti 
of  England.  Later  Cranmer,  one  of  Frith's 
judges,  was  sent  to  the  stake  for  ^e  same  be- 
lief and  three  years  after  the  latter's  death  it 
became  the  professed  faith  of  the  English. 
Church.  Frith's  works  were  published  hy  Foxe 
(London  1573)  and  again  m  1631.  Consult 
Burnet,  G.,  ^History  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
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Church  of  Eofdsatd*  (1865);  lUcbmond,  U 
<The  Fathers  o!  the  English  Church'  (1807); 
*Life  and  Martyrdom  of  John  Frith'  (London 
1824) ;  Alcock,  Deborah,  *Six  Heroic  Men' 
(London  1906). 

FRITH,  WilUam  Powell.  English  painter: 
b.  Studies,  near  Ripon,  9  Jan.  1819:  d  2  Nov. 
1909.  Since  1840,  when  he  exhibited  'Mahralio. 
before  OHvia^  at  the  Royal  Academy,  be  pro- 
duced a  great  number  of  scenes  from  Shalcesr* 
pewt^  Mui^re^  Dkkens,  Sterne,  Giridsdiith,  etc., 
besides  his  aunensely  popular  pictures,  'Com- 
ing of  Age'  (l&t9) ;  'Life  at  the  Sea-Side> 
(1854);  *The  Derhy  Day>  (IBSS);  <Thc  Rail- 
way  -Statioo*  (1862)  ;  ^Before  Dinner  at  Bos- 
well's  Lodging'  (18ffi— sold  in  1875  for 
£4,567)  ;  'The  Private  View  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy>  (1881);  'Marriage  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales*  (1865).  Large  engravings 
have  been  produced  xroiD  a  ttunber  of  his  pic- 
tures. In  1887-88  he  pubUrfied  his  autotnogra- 

phQT. 

FRITHpP^  (frft'vwf)  SAGA.  This 
lyrical  epic  in  24-  cantos  by  Esaias  Tegn^r  was 
completed  in  1825.  This  is  the  most  famous 
literary  work  prf>duced  in  Sweden,  and  for 
many  years  has  been  very  popular  uiroughout 
Europe.  It  is  based  on  the  romantic  stoiy, 
'Frithjof's  Saga,*  written  by  an  unknown  au- 
thor in  Ice^tm  about  1300.  We  find  in  the 
original  san,  for  the  first  time  in  the  ear^. 
Norwegian-Icelandic  literature,  resignation 
praised  as  a  virtue  of  real  manhood;  ako,  for 
the  first  time;  a  love  story  with  a  happy  cndii^. 
According  to  Te^er's  'Explanatory  Letter,* 
CEhlepschl^er's  *Helge'  gave  lum  the  idea  of 
Frithjof,  but  the  treatment  is  different.  The 
Swedjsfa  author  has  modified  the  original  saga 
and  made  many  additions,  drawn  from  other 
Icelandic  sagas  and  from  the  *Edda.*  *lly 
oHect  was  to  r^resent  a jpoetical  image  of  the 
old  Northern  hero  ue.  The  heroine  Ingelxjrg 
says  of  Frithjof :  How  glad,  how  daring,  bow 
inspired  with  hope 

"Agftiist  the  tircut  of  Norn  [Patot  he  acta  Ac  point 
Of  his  good  sword,  comtnanains:  '  Thou  shslt  yield.'  " 

These  lines  contain  the  key  to  Frithjors  char- 
acter. All  that  may  be  offensive  to  the  modern 
way  of  thinking  in  the  conduct  of  a  hero  and 
warrior  of  old  has  been  left  out  or  smoothed 
over.  The  poem  presents  itself  in  conformity 
with  the  literary  views  and  taste  of  the  author  s 
own  ^e.  As  works  of  consummate  art  may  be 
mentioned  such  cantos  as  'Frithjof's  Court- 
ship,* 'Ineeborg's  Lamentation,*  'The  Viking 
Code,'  *Tfie  King's  Election.'  Each  canto  has 
its  own 'peculiar  form  of  stanza  and  metre. 
*FrithJof's  Saga*  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish more  than  a  score  of  times,  also  into  almost 
all  the  languages  of  the  Continent  It  has  been 
set  to  music  by  B.  Crusell  and  others.  In  Ger- 
many it  was  tor  a  lon^  time  customary  to  give 
hoys  and  girls  a  beautifully  bound  copy  of  this 
work  as  a  present  at  the  time  of  their  confirma- 
tion. In  1913  the  Kaiser  presented  to  the  Nor- 
wegian people  a  colossal  monument  of  Frithjof, 
which  has  been  erected  at  Sogn,  where  he  was 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  oOO  a.d. 

GiSLE  BOTHNfe. 

PRITILLARY,  ut  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  FritUlaria,  of  the  lily  famiv'i  found  in 
Hie  North  Tempcfate  and  Arctic  zones.  The 
plants  are  herbaceous,  the  leaves  ^ple,'  alter- 
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natc^  thoi^  some^es  appearing  opposite  or 
verticilate;  the  fiowers  terminal  and  pendent; 
the  perianth  campanulate.  of  six  petals ;  the  sta- 
mens six;  the  style  trifio.  About  a  dozen  spe- 
cies are  luiown,  several  of  which  are  cultivated 
in  gardens,  being  hardy  and  highly  ornamental 
plants.  The  f.  imperuUis,  or  crown  imperial, 
supfK»ed  to  be  a  native  of  Persia,  has  large 
orange  or  yellow  flowers  noddioy  beneath  a  ter- 
minal tuft  of  leaves.  The  bulb  is  poisonous,  as 
is  that  of  F.  mtUagris,  though  in  a  less  degree. 
In  entomology,  a  butterfly  of  the  nympha- 
line  genus  Aigynnis,  containing  some  50  species 
widely  distributed  in  North  America  and  others' 
iu  the  Old  World.  They  are  of  mediiun  or 
large  size,  usual^  red-brown  with  black  mark- 
ings in  wavy  transverse  lines  and  rounded  spots 
near  the  outer  margin  of  the  wings.  Several 
species  are  among  our  most  common  and  best- 
known  butterflies.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
species  of  the  related  genera  Dione,  Euptoeta 
and  Brenthis,  the  last  of  small  size  and  (krker 
hue, 

FRITSCH,  OtMtmT  Tfaeodor,  Geraun 
scientist :  b.  Kottbus,  Brandeobutg,  1838.  He 
was  educated  at  Berlin,  Breslau  and  Heidel- 
berg, went  on  a  scientific  exttedition  to  SouUi 
Africa  in  1863-66  and  was  aj^iointed  an  as- 
sistant in  the  Berlin  Anatomial  Institute  in 
1867.  In  the  following  year  he  joitmeyed  with 
an  expedition  to  Aden  to  observe  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  and  in  1874  he  accompatiied  another 
expedition  to  Ispahan,  Persia,  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus.  In  1874  also  he  was  made 
professor  of  comparative  anatomy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  and  later  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  pl^ysiology  also.  The  Berlin 
"RtryTLX  Academy  of  Sciences  sent  him  to  the 
Mediterranean  countries  in  1882  to  study  elec- 
tric fishes.  He  has  puUished  *Drei  JaJire  in 
Stidafrika*  (1868) ;  'Die  Eingeborenen  Siida- 
frikas'  (1873)  ;  'Die  elektrischen  Fische*  (2 
vols.,  1887-90);  <Die  Gestalt  des  Menschen* 
(1899;  1905);  Aegyptische  Volkstypen*  (1904)  : 
'Das  Haupthaar  und  seine  Bildungsst&tte  bel 
den  Rassen  des 'Menschen*  (1912). 

FRITZ,  Der  alte,  (Ger..  Old  Frit*),  nick- 
name ^ven  to  Frederick  the  Great  by  his 
solars. 

FRITZ,  John,  American  iron  and  steel  ex- 
pert: b.  Londonderry,  Pa.,  21  Aug.  1822;  d. 
13  Feb.  1913.  He  was  at  first  a  macUbnst  in 
shops  at  Parkcrsburg  and  Norristowm,  and 
subsequently  was  a  constructor  of  rt^lin^mills, 
acquirmK  in  the  latter  capacity  an  attthoritative 
knowledge  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture.  He 
equipped  the  Bethlehem  iron  and  steel  worics, 
and  was  for  many  years  manager  of  that  wdl- 
known  establishment.  Many  methods  of  manu- 
facture now  in  general  use  were  emfdoyed  by 
FrttK  among  -Ae  first  in  this  coUntry,  incla<fing 
the  Bessemer  process.  Several  manufaeturNS 
and  sdentists  established  in  1902  the  award  of 
the  Fritz  medal  to  be  given  for  discovery  in 
the  fields  of  science.  In  1910  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute awarded  him  the  Elliott  Cresscm  medal 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Enginixrs  in  1894  and  of  the  S(k:iety  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  in  1896. 

FRITZ,  Samnel,  (Tcnnan  missionary:  b. 
Bohemia  16S6;  d.  Quito,  South  America,  1728. 
He  joined  the  Jesuit  Order  in  1673,  and  in  Uie 
following  year  was  sent  to  Qirtagena.  He 
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ccnnpleted  his  studies  at  Quito  and  went  as 
missionary  to  the  upper  Amazon  region  in  1686. 
His  health  failed  and  he  removed  to  Par&  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  where  he  suifered  imprisbn- 
ment  as  a  spy  at  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
gaese  governor  of  Par^  He  was  released 
tn  1691,  but  returned  to  his  former  mis- 
sionary field  in  1693.  Here  lie  founded'  the 
Omaguas  missions  during  his  42  years  of  labor 
among  the  aborigines,  being  since  known  to 
his  brother  Jesuits  as  "the  Apostle  of  the  Oma- 
guas.* He  prepared  a  map  of  the  upper  Ama- 
zon region,  and  published  it  in  1707  at  Quito. 
It 'reappeared  in  the  'Lettres  6difiantes*  (Vol. 
XII,  1717).  It  was  long  the  recognized  au- 
thority on  the  upper  river  system. 

FRITZ,  Unser  (Ger..  Our  Fritz"),  popular 
German  name  bestowed  on  Frederick  William 
(1831-1888),  Crown  Prince  o£  Prussia,  after- 
ward Emperior  Frederick  111,  and  father  of  the 
reigning  Emperor  William  It. 

FRITZNER,  Johan,  Norwegian  cleivyman 
and  lexicographer:  b.  Askb  1812^  d.  1893.  He 
received  his  education  at  C^ristiania  and  for 
maiiy  years  labored  in  several  pastorates.  He 
later  devoted  himself  to  literary  woric  His 
greatest  work  is  his  excdicnt  dictionary  of  Old 
Norse,  <Ordbog  over  det  gamle  norske  Sprog' 
(1861-67;  2d  ed.,  1883-96). 

FRITZSCHS,  Fruii  VoUanar,  German 
classical  scholar:  b.  Steinbach,  Saxony,  1806; 
d.  Rostock  1887,  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  where  he  stiidied  under  Beck 
and  Hermann.  From  1828  until  his  death  he 
held  the  chair  of  eloquence  and  poetry  at  Ros- 
tock. He  wrote  much  on  the  Greek  drama- 
tists, especially  Aristophanes.  His  best  known 
works  are  ^Quaqtiones  Lucianes*  (1326)  ;  an 
edition  o£  Lucian's  'Dialogi  Deontm>  (1829)  ; 
editions  with  commentary,  of  Aristophanes' 
'Thesmoirfioriazusae*  (1838)  ■  and  ^Frogs' 
(1845) ;  a  critical  edition  of  Lucian's  complete 
works  (1860-74)  and  'Recension  des  Buches 
Aesdiylos  "Eumeniden  von  K.  O.  Miiiler* 
(1834),  a  defense  of  his  former  master,  Her- 
mann. 

PRIULI.  fre'oo-Ie.  Italy,  formerly  inde- 
pendent duci^,  consisting,  in  its  widest;  extent, 
of  the  modem  Italian  province  of  Udine,  the 
Austrian  County  of  Gorz  and  Gradiska,  and  the 
circle  .of  Idria.  It  derived  its  name  from  that 
of  its  chief  town,  Forimi  Julii,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Julius  Csesar.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  important  duchies  of  the  Lon- 
gobard  Kingdom,  and  after  the  overthrow  of 
that  monardny  by  Charlemagne,  and  even  up  to 
the  15th  century,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
Venice  and  its  territories  dt^nembered,  it  re- 
tained a  considerable  degree  of  independence. 
The  inhabitants,  called  Furlani,  are  Italian  for 
the  most  part,  but  speak  a  peculiar  dialect,  into 
which  a  strong  Celtic  element  has  been  intro- 
duced. The  area  of  the  district  is  about  3.300 
square  miles;  its  population  about  700,000.  Con- 
sul*. Manzano,  'Annali  del  Friult>  (Udme  1858^ 
79) ;  and  Fracassetti,  'La  Statistica  etnografica 
del  FriuU>  (ib.  1903). 

FROBBL,  Julius,  (3erman  editor  and  poli- 
tician, nephew  of  Friedrich  Froebel  fq.v.)  :  b. 
\8C6:  d.  1893.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Mu- 
nich, Weimar  and  Berlin,  and  in  1833  was  ap- 


pointed professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  indus- 
trial schools  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  was 
also  editor  of  Der  schwetseriscke  Republikaner. 
He  gave  up  his.  prof essorship  after  11  years  and 
engaged  in  publishing  scientific  works  and  po- 
litico tracta  at  Ziiridk  HeTcmovad  to  Dresden 
in  1846,  and  in  1848  was  <nw  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  and  a  tfnember  of  the  Fnuikfort  Main 
National  Asaoably. .  Dtuing  this  troubled  year 
he  visited  ^  Vienna .  in  the'  company  of  Robert 
Blum.  He  was  ^arrested  and  condemned  to 
death,  but  because  of  his  ^at  t^^nts  he  re- 
ceived a  pardon,  from  Windischgr&tz.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1849  and  edited  a  Ger- 
man journal  in  New  York  until  1850,  when  he 
went  to  Nicaragua,  and  was  later  engaged  in 
commercial  expeidiu(»is  in  Mexico.  In  1855  he 
was  editor  of  a  San  Francisco  paper  and  re- 
turned to  Germany  in  1857,  In  1862-73  he  was 
editor  of  nenrspapers  in  Munich  and  Viemia. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  German 
Consul  at  Smyrna,  was  transferred  to  Algiers 
in  1876  afid  retired  in  189a  He  tnUished  vAus 
Amerika'  (1857),  translated  (1859)  by  himself 
and  issued  under  the  title  'Seven  Years'  Travel 
in  Central  America,  Northern  Mexico  and  the 
Far  West> ;  'Die  Wirtschaft  des  Meiwcfaea- 
geachIcctB»  (1870-76);  'Eio  Lcbenslaaf>  (1890- 
91)  an  autooiogntidiy. 

FROBBN,  or  FROBBKIUS,  Joaniin, 

German  scholar  and  printer:  b.  Hammelburg 
about  1460 ;  d.  1527.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Basel.  In  1491  be  set  up 
a  printing  press  at  Basel,  which  became  noted 
for  its  excellence.  He  published  editions  of 
Saint  Jerome,  Saint  Cypnan,  Tertullian,  Hilary 
of  Poitiers  and  Saint  Ambrose.  He  also  pub- 
lished the  works  of  Erasmus,  of  whom  he  was 
an  intimate  friend  His  Greek  Testament, 
edited  by  Erasmus,  was  used  by  Luther  for  his 
tran.<;Iation.  Froben  projected  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  Fathefs,  which  was  issued  after  his  death 
by  his  son  Jerome  and  his  son-in-law,  Nikolaus 
Episcopius.  Many  texts  of  Froben's  were  il- 
luminated by  Holbnn. 

FROBISHER,  Sir  Martin,  English  navi- 

ftor :  b.  Altof^  Yorkshire,  about  1530  or  1540 ; 
Plymouth,  22  Nov.  1594.  He  was  sent  to 
school  in  London  and  in  1544  was  placed  on 
board  a  ship  sailing  to  Guinea.  He  was  later 
in  the  public  service  at  sea  off  Uie  coast  of  Ire- 
land. About  1560  he  formed  a  resolution  to 
undertake  a  voyage  in  search  of  a  adrthwest 
passage  to  India,  and  by  his  efforts  he  gave  the 
enterprise  a  national  character.  Finally  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  an  expedition,  consisting  of 
two  barks  of  20  and  25  tons,  and  a  pinnace  of 
10  tons,  and  an  aggregate  crew  of  35.  He  set 
sail  on  7  June  1576  by  way  of  the  Shetland 
Islands.  Stormy  weather  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  the  pinnace,  and  soon  after  one  of  the  ves- 
sels, the  Michael,  deserted..  Frobisher  continued 
the  voyage  alone  in  the  Gabriel  and^on  28  July 
sighted  the  coast  of  Labrador  in  latitude  62°  c 
N.  Sonie  days  afterward  he  reached  the  mouth 
of  Frobisher  Bay,  which  he  deenied  to  be  a 
strait.  He  explored  the  coast  and  Butcher's 
Island  until  18  August,  and  then  he  returned 
homewards,  reaching  London  l)y  9  October. 
He  brought  back  with  him  some  "black  earth* 
and  a  rumor  soon  cot  abroad  that  diis  was 
really  a  lump  of  gold  ore.  The  story  aroused 
great  enthusiasm  and  in  the  following  year  r 
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modi  more  important  expedition  was  fitted  out, 
with  Frobisher  in  command  He  sailed  in 
1577,  with  three  ships  and  120  men  and  readied 
Hall's  Island  at  the  mouth  of  Frobisher  Bay 
on  17  July.  Several  weeks  were  spent  in  pros- 
pecting for  gold,  but  little  was  done  in  the  way 
of  cfiscoveiy  beyond  going  over  the  ground  vis- 
ited on  rtic  occasion  of  the  first  voyage.  A 
third  expedition  of  15  vessels  was  sent  out  in 
1578  ana  this  time  Fn^isher  sailed  up  a  new 
strait  afterward  explored  by  Henry  Hudson 
(Hudson  Strait).  In  1580  he  became  a  captain 
of  one  of  the  queen's  shi^s  and  in  1S85  was 
vice-admiral  under  Drake  tn  his  expedition  U> 
the  West  Indies.  He  was  knighted  for  his  dis- 
tinguished services  in  the  dispersal  of  the  Span- 
ish Armada  in  1588.  He  continued  to  cruise  in 
the  Channel  until  1590,  when  he  was  sent  in 
command  of  a  small  fleet  to  Spain.  In  1592 
Sir  Walter  Rale^[h  sent  him  with  a  squadron 
against  the  SpaniA  coast,  from  vrfrich  he  re- 
turned with  a  rich  prize.  In  1594  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  and  relief  of  Brest,  when  he 
received  the  wound  from  which  he  died  later  at 
Plymouth.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  seamen 
of  his  time  and  ranks  among  the  greatest  of 
England's  naval  heroes.  Consult  Corbett, 
Tuhan,  *Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy*  (London 
1898);  Jones.  F.,  <Ufe  of  FrofaiBher>  (ib. 
1878) ;  Hakluyt's  (Voyages,>  and  the  Hakluvt 
Societies  *Three  Voyages  of  Frofaisher>  (1867). 

FROBISHER  BAY,  an  Arctic  inlet  lo- 
cated approximately  between  62*  and  64  N. 
and  between  65"  and  69"  W.,  and  opening  west- 
ward near  the  month  of  Davis  Strait,  between 
C^umberland  Sound  and  Hudson  Strait,  at  the 
southern  end  of  Baffin  Land  in  the  Northwest 
Terrrfo'ry  of  Canada.  It  is  about  240  miles 
long  by  above  20  wide,  with  rugged  mountain- 
ons  ^lores.  It  was  discovered  by  Sir  Martin 
Frobisher  (q.v.),  the  English  navigator,  in  1576 
and  named  after  him.  It  was  till  Hall's  voyage 
called  Frobisher  Strait,  being  erroneously  re- 
garded  as  a  passage  into  Hudson  Bay.  Consult 
Cc^linson,  R.,  ed.,  *The  Three  Voy^res  of  Fro- 
bisher* (in  Hakluyt  Society  I^btications,  Vol. 
XXXV.  London  1M7) ;  Hall,  C.  F.,  *Arctic  Re- 
searches, etc.,  lS60-62>  (New  York  1865)  :  Por- 
ter, R.  Wy  <Frobisher  Bay  Revisited*  (in 
AmerieoH  Geographical  Society  of  Nevt  York, 
Journal,  Vol  XX5c.  p.  97,  New  York  1898). 

FROBBBL,  itB*m,  Friedrich  Wnhdm 
August,  Carman  educationist :  b.  Obefwetsshach, 
Thuringia,  21  April  1782;  d.  Marienthal,  21 
June  1852.  It  was  Froebel  who  said,  «The 
dearer  the  thread  that  runs  through  our  lives 
backward  to  our  childhood,,  the  clearer  will  be 
our  onward  glance  to  the  goal*;  and  in  the 
fragment  of  autobiography  he  has  left  us,  he 
illustrates  fordUy  the  truth  of  his  own  sqnng. 
The  motherless  bat^  who  plays  alone  in  the 
village  pastor's  quiet  house;  the  dreamy  child 
who  wanders  solitary  in  die  high-walled  gar- 
den; the  thoughtful  lad,  neglected,  misunder- 
stood, who  forgets  the  harsh  realities  of  life  in 
pondering  the  mysteries  of  the  flowers,  the  con- 
tradictions of  existence,  and '  the  dogmas  of 
orthodox  theologr;  who  decides  in  early  boy- 
hood that  the  pleaAires  of  the  senses  are  with- 
out' enduring  influence  and  therefore  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  eagerly  pursued; — these  present- 
ments of  himself,  which  he  summons  up  for  us 
from  the  past,  show  the  vividness  of  his  early 
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ro»Hections  and  indicate  the  course  'nlacli  the 
stream  of  his  Ufe  is  to  run. 

The  coldness  and  injustice  of  the  new  mother 
who  assumed  control  of  the  household  when  he 
was  four  years  old,  his  isolation  from  other  chil- 
dren, the  merely  casual  notice  he  received  from' 
riie  busy  father  absorbed  in  his  parish  work,  aU 
tended  to  turn  inward  the  tide  oi  his  mental  and 
spiritual  life.  He  studied  himself,  not  only  be- 
cause it  was  the  bent  of  his  nature,  but  because  he 
lacked  outside  objects  of  interest;  and  to  this 
early  habit  of  intronwction  we  owe  maiqr  of  the 
valuable  features  of  his  educational  ]diuosophy. 
Whoever  has  learned  thoroughly  to  tuiderstaiid 
one  child,  has  conquered  a  spot  of  firm  gronnd 
on  which  to  rest  while  he  studies  the  world  of* 
children ;  and  because  the  great  teacher  realized 
this  truth,  because  he  loc^d  to  give  to  oUiers 
the  means  of  development  denied  him,  he  turns 
for  ira  die  heart-leaves  of  his  bo^ood. 

It  would  qipear  that  Froebel's  characteristics 
were  strongly  marked  and  unustial  from  the 
be^nning.  Called  by  every  one  "a  moon-struck 
child*  in  Oberweissbach,  the  village  of  his  birth, 
he  was  just  as  unanimously  couaidered  "an  old 
fool,*  when,  crowned  with  the  experience  of  70 
years,  he  played  with  the  village  children  on 
the  green  hills  of  Thuringia.  The  intensity  of 
his  mward  life,  the  white  heat  of  his  convic- 
ticms,  his  absolute  blindness  to  any  selfish  idea 
or  Bun,  his  enthusiasm,  tiie  exaltation  of  his 
spiritual  nature^  all  furnish  so  many  cogent 
reasons  why  the  pec^le  of  any  day  or  of  any 
commtmity  should  have  failed  to  understand 
him,  and  scorned  what  they  could  not  compre- 
hend. It  is  the  old  story  of  the  seers  and  the 
prophets  repeated  as  many  times  as  they  ap- 
pear; for  *the$e  colossal  souls,*  as  Emerson 
said,  'require  a  long  focal  distance  to  be  seen.* 

At  10  years  old  the  sensitive  bc^^  was  for- 
tunately removed  from  the  uncongenial  atmos- 
phere o£  the  parental  household;  and  in  his 
uncle's  home  at  Ifan  he  spent  live  free  and 
happjr  years,  being  apprenticed  at  the  end  of 
this  time  to  a  forester  in  his  native  Thuringian 
woods.  Then  followed  a  year's  course  in  the 
University  of  .Jena,  and  four  years  spent  in  the 
study  of  farming,  in  clerical  work  of  -  various 
kinds,  and  in  land-survqriiK  AH  these  em* 
ployments,  however,  Frottcl  nimself  fdt  to  ba 
merely  provisional :  (or  1^ee  the  hazel  wand  in 
ibe  diviner's  hand,  his  nistinct  was  blindly  seek- 
ing through  these  many  resUess  years  the  well- 
spring  of  his  life. 

In  Frankfort,  where  he  had  gone  intending 
to  study  architecture,  Destiny  touched  him  on 
Ae  shoulder,  and  he  turned  and  knew  her. 
Hirough  a  curious  combination  of  circumn 
stances  he  gained  employment  In  Herr  Gruner's 
Slodd  School,  and  it  was  found  at  once  lliat  he 
was  what  the  (jennans  love  to  call  *a  teacher 
by  the  grace  of  God.*  The  first  time  he  met  his 
class  of  boys  he  tells  us  that  he  felt  inexpressibly 
happy;  the  hazel  wand  had  found  the  waters 
and  was  fixed  at  last.  From  this  time  on,  all 
the  events  of  his  life  were  connected  with  his 
experience  as  a  teacher.  Impelled  as  soon  as  he 
had  begun  his  woric  by  a  desire  for  more  effect- 
ive methods,  he  visited  Yverdoo,  then  the  cen- 
tre of  educational  thought,  and  studied  with 
Pestakwzi.  He  went  agam  in  1806^  araompanied 
by  three  puinls,  and  spent  two  years  diere,  alter- 
nately studying  and  teaching. 
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There  was  a  year  of  lectures  at  Gottingen 
after  this,  and  one  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
accompanied  by  unceasing  study  and  research 
both  in  literary  and  scientific  lines;  but  in  the 
fateful  ^ear  1813  this  quiet  student  life  was 
broken  in  upon,  for  impelled  by  strong  moral 
conviction,  Froebel  joined  Baron  von  Liitxow's 
famous  volunteer  corps,  fonned  to  harass  the 
French  by  constant  skirmishes  and  to  encourage 
the  smalter  German  States  to  rise  against  Napo- 
leon. 

No  thirst  for  glory  prompted  this  action,  but 
a  lofty  conception  of  the  omce  of  the  educator. 
How  could  any  young  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  Froebel  says,  become  a  teacher  of  chil- 
"dren  whose  Fatherland  he  had  refused  to  de- 
fend? how  could  he  in  after  years  incite  his 
pn]»ls  to  do  something  noUe,  something  calling 
for  sacrifice  and  unsdfishness,  without  expos- 
ing himself  to  their  derision  and  contempt? 
The  reasoning  was  perfect  and  he  made  prac 
tice  follow  upon  the  heels  of  Cheoty  as  closely 
as  he  had  always  done  since  he  became  master 
of  his  fate. 

After  the  Peace  of  Paris  he  settled  down 
for  a  time  to  a  quiet  life  in  the  mineralogical 
museum  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  his  duties 
being  the  care,  arrangement  and  investigation 
of  crystals.  Surrounded  thus  by  the  exquisite 
formations  whose  development  according  to  law 
is  so  perfect,  whose  obedience  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  an  inward  ideal  so  complete,  he  could 
not  but  learn-  from  their  unconscious  ethics  to 
look  into  the  depths  of  his  own  nature,  and 
there  recognize  more  clearly  the  purpose  it  was 
intended  to  work  out 

In  1816  he  quietly  gave  up  his  position,  and 
taking  as  pupils  five  of  his  nephews,  three  oi 
whom  were  fatherless,  he  entered  in>on  his  life 
work,  the  first  step  in  which  was  the  carrying 
out  of  his  ^lan  for  a  ^'Universal  German  Educa- 
tional Institute.'  He  was  without  money,  of 
course,  as  he  had  always  been  and  always  would 
be, — his  hands  were  made  for  giving  not  for 
getting;  he  slept  in  a  bam  on  a  wisp  of  straw 
while  arranging  for  his  first  school  at  Ones- 
heim^  but  outward  things  were  so  little  real  lo 
him  in  comparison  ¥nth  the  life  of  the  spirit, 
that  bodily  privations  seemed  scarcely  worth 
considering.  The  school  at  Keilhau,  to  which 
he  soon  removed,  the  institutions  later  estab- 
lished in  Wartensee  and  Willisau,  the  orphan- 
age in  Burgdorfj  all  were  most  successful  edu- 
cationally, but.  It  is  hard^  necessary  to  say, 
were  never  a  source  of  profit  to  thdr  head  ana 
founder. 

Through  the  30  succeeding^  years,  hasy  as 
he  was  in  teaching,  in  lecturit^,  in  wruing, 
he  was  constantly  shadowed  hy  dissatisfaction 
with  the  foimdation  upon  which  he  was  build- 
ing. A  nebulous  idea  for  the  bettcmftnt  of 
things  was  floating  before  him ;  but  it  was  not 
until  1836  that  it  appeared  to  his  eyes  as  a 
'definite  truth.^  This  definite  truth,  the  discov- 
ery of  his  old  age,  was  of  course  Uie  kinder- 
garten; and  from  this  time  until  Ihe  end,  all 
other  work  was  laid  aside,  and  his  entire 
strength  given  to  the  consnnonate  flower  of  his 
educational  thought. 

The  first  kindergarten  was  opened  in  1837 
at  Blankenburg  (where  a  memorial  school  is 
now  conducted),  and  in  1850  the  institution 
at  Marienthat   for  the  training  o(  kinder- 


gartners  was  founded.  Froebel  rcmainuig  at  its 
head  until  his  death  two  years  after. 

With  the  exception  of  that  remarkable  book 
*The  Education  of  Han'  (1826),  his  most  im- 
portant literary  work  was  done  after  1336; 
^Peda^^cs  of  the  Kindergarten,'  the  first 
great  European  contribution  to  the  subject  of 
child-study,  appearing  from  1837  to  1840  in  tHe 
form  of  separate  essays,  and  the  ^Mutter-und- 
Kose  Lieder>  (Uothcr-Play)  in  1843.  Blany  of 
his  educational  aphorisms  and  occasional 
speeches  were  preserved  by  his  great  disciple 
the  Baroness  von  MarenholtzrBulow  in  her 
< Reminiscences  of  Froebel:  and  though  two 
most  interesting  volumes  of  his  correspondence 
have  been  puUished,  there  remwn  a  number  of 
letters,  as  well  as  essajrs  and  educational 
sketches,  not  ^^et  rendered  into  English. 

Froebel's  hteraiy  style  is  often  stiff  and  in- 
volved, its  phrases  somewhat  labored,  and  its 
substance  exceedingly  difiicult  to  translate  with 
spirit  and  fidelity ;  ^et  after  all,  his  mannerisms 
are  of  a  kind  to  which  one  easily  becomes  accus- 
tomed, and  the  kernel  of  his  thought  when 
reached  is  found  well  worth  the  trouble  of  re- 
moving a  layer  of  hnsk.  He  had  alwa^  an 
infinitude  of  things  to  say,  and  they  were  all 
things  of  purpose  and  of  meaning;  bat  in  writ* 
ing,  as  well  as  in  formal  speaking,  the  lan- 
guage to  clothe  the  thought  came  to  him  slowly 
and  with  difficulty.  Yet  it  appears  that  in 
friendly  private  intercourse  be  spoke  fluently, 
and  one  of  his  students  reports  that  in  his 
classes  he  was  often  "overpowering  and  sub- 
Ihne,  the  stream  of  Us  words  pouring  forth  like 
fiery  rain.* 

Froebel's  educational  creed  cannot  here  be 
cited  at  length,  but  some  of  its  fundamental 
articles  are: 

The  education  of  the  child  should  begin  with 
its  birth,  and  should  be  threefold,  addressing 
the  mental,  spiritual  and  physical  natures. 

It  should  be  continued  as  it  has  begun,  by 
a^aling  to  the  heart  and  the  emotions  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  human  soul. 

There  should  be  sequence,  orderly  progres- 
sion, and*  one  continuous  purpose  urot^out 
the  entire  scheme  of  edncation,  from  lander^ 
garten  to  university. 

Education  should  be  conducted  according  to 
nature,  and  should  be  a  free,^  spontaneous 
growth.— a  development  from  wkfaii^  never  a 
prescription  from  without. 

The  training  of  the  duld  shoul^  be  con- 
ducted by  means  of  the  activities,  needs,  desires 
and  delights,  which  are  the  common  heritage 
of  childhood. 

The  child  should  be  led  from  the  beginninj; 
to  feel  that  one  life  thrills  through  every  mani- 
festation of  the  universe,  and  that  he  is  a  part 
of  all  that  is. 

The  object  of  education  is  the  development 
of  the  human  being  in  the  totality  of  his  powers 
as  a  child  of  nature,  a  child  of  man.  and  a 
child  of  God 

These  principles  of  Froebel's,  many  of  them 
the  products  of  his  own  mind,  others  tlK  pure 
gold  of  educational  currency  upon  which  he 
has  but  stamped  his  own  image,  are  so  true  and 
so  far-reaching  that  they  have  already  begun  to 
modify  all  education  and  are  destined  to  work 
greater  ma^c  in  the  future.  The  great  teach- 
er's place  in  histoty  may  be  determinad,.  by- 
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and-by,  more  by  the  wonderful  uplift  and  im- 
petus he  eave  to  the  whole  educational  world, 
than  by  ue  particular  system  of  child<culture 
in  connection  with  which  he  is  best  known  to- 
day. 

Judged  by  ordina^  worldly  standards,  his 
life  was  an  unsuccessful  on^  full  of  trials  and 

Sivations,  and  empty  of  reward.  His  death- 
ow  was  doubtless  struck  by  the  prohibitipn 
of  kindergartens  in  Prussia  in  1851,  an  edict 
which  remained  nine  years  in  force.  His 
strength  had  been  too  sorely  tried  to  resist  this 
final  crushing  misfortune,  and  he  passed  away 
the  following  year.  His  body  was  borne  to  the 
grave  through  a  heavy  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
that  seemed  to  symbolize  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
eartUy  days,  while  as  a  forecast  of  die  future 
the  sun  shone  out  at  the  last  moment,  and  the 
train  of  mourners  looked  back  to  see  the  low 
mouad  irradiated  with  glory. 

In  Thurineia,  where  the  great  child-lover 
was  boriL  the  Jcindergartens,  his  best  memorials, 
cluster  thickly  now ;  and  on  the  face  of  the 
cliffs  that  ovcriung  the  biidle^th  across  the 
Glodkner  Mountain  may  be  seen  in  great  letters 
Ac  single  word  Froebel,  hewn  deep  into  the 
solid  rode  Consult  von  Marenholtz-B&low, 
*  Reminiscences  of  Friedrich  FroebeP  (trans- 
lated by  Mn.  Horace  Mann.  Boston  1887) ; 
Barnard,  'Papers  on  Froebel  s  Kindergarten' 
(1881)  ;  Fletcher  and  Welton,  'Froebefs  C:hief 
Writiags  on  Education  Rendered  into  English* 
(New  York  1912) ;  Hauschmann,  *Froebel's 
fundennrten  System*  (1874);  Bowen,  'Froe- 
beP  (1897) ;  Quick,  'Educational  Reformers* 
(New  York  1®6). 

N<MtA  Akchibald  Smith. 

FROG.  Nicholas,  or  Nic,  national  nick- 
name of  the  HoUanders,  first  amKaring  in  'Law 
is  a  Bottomless  Pit,'  by  Arbuthnot  (1712). 

FROG.  This  familiar  animal  is  the  type  of 
Ac  anurous  Amphibia  (order  Anura).  The 
family  Ranida,  to  which  it  belongs,  is  char- 
acterized by  having  the  skin  smooth,  the  hind 
legs  long,  and  the  feet  usually  completely 
webbed ;  teeth  are  present  in  the  upper  jaw  and 
palate,  seldom  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  tympanic 
membrane  is  situated  behind  the  eyes,  and  is 
not  concealed.  The  nostrils  are  placed  at  the 
extremis  of  the  rounded  muzzle  just  above  its 
margin,  and  open  directly  into  the  mouth. 
When  the  mouth  is  filled  with  air  the  nostrils 
are  closed,  and  the  animal  swallows  the  bolus 
of  ^r  into  the  sacculate  lun^s,  there  being,  in 
the  absence  of  ribs,  no  provision  for  such  re- 
spiratory movements  as  take  place  in  the  chest 
of  mammas.  Frogs  are  thus  air  breathers,  but 
they  are  capable  of  remaining  for  a  consider- 
able time  under  water.  Th^r  swim  with  great 
y'^or,  and  on  land  progress  by  a  aeries  of  vio- 
lent leaps,  the  long  hind  limbs  beti%  powerful 
levers,  llieir  food  is  chiefly  insects,  wmch  they 
capture  by  means  of  the  tongue :  this  organ  ils 
covered  with  a  viscid  secretion  and  is  attached 
in  front,  its  free  border  being  behind;  it  is 
rapidly  projected  from  the  mouth,  the  insect 
adheres  to  it.  and  is  at  once  swallowed.  The 
£roK  does  not  drink,  but.  its  soft  ^n  absorbs 
fltnds  raindly,  and  thus  has  a  double  function 
both  of  nutrition  and  as  an  aid  to  respiration. 
As  the  frog  grows  the  old  outer  skin  cracks 
from  time  to  time,  and  is  pulled  off  and  swal- 
lowed.   The  aniinal  retires  in  winter  to  dte 


bottom  of  ponds,  from  wdiich  clusters  of  frogs 
may  be  drawn  buried  in  mud.  This  hibernation, 
which  is  associated  with  low  vital  energy,  aids 
in  February;  in  March  the  spawn  is  deposited 
in  gdatinotis  masses  of  many  hundreds  of  eggs, 
the  males  riding  for  a  long  period  at  that  season 
on  tite  backs  of  the  females,  and  fertilizing  the 
tesi  as  fast  as  Aey  are  extruded.  The  eggs 
soon  manifest  change,  and  after  a  time  ue 
young  escapes  as  a  ^tadpole,'  a  larval  aiumal 
with  short  body,  circular  suctorial  mouth,  and 
lon^  tail,  compressed  from  side  to  side.  Gills 
project  on  eilher  side  of  the  head  from  a  cleft 
which  answers  in  position  to  the  gill  opening  of 
fishes.  The  hmd  limbs  first  appear  as  buds, 
later  the  fore  limbs  project^  the  gills  disamear, 
the  lungs  beommi^  more  fully  developed:  die 
tail  gradually  shrinks  and  disafpears,  and  the 
animal,  whidi  was  at  first  fisb-lilu,  then  closely 
resembled  a  newt  (or  urodele  ami^bian), 
finally  assumes  the  adult  or  anurous  form. 
This  IS  a  true  process  of  metamorphosis  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  the  butterfly;  since  there  is  a 
change  not  merely  of  form  and  propcH'tion,  but 
also  of  internal  ot^ns.  The  frog  is  highest 
among  Amphibia,  and  the  successive  stages  of 
its  development  resemble  each  the  adult  form 
of  a  lower  group  in  its  line  of  ancestry. 

Frogs,  themselves  useful  in  clearing  gardens 
of  slugs  and  insects,  are  in  turn  the  prey  of 
birds,  especially  herons  and  aquatic  birds,  of 
serpents,  and  fish,  the  tatter  destnqring  large 
quantities  of  the  spawn.  Though  exposed  to 
drou^ts,  tiny  can  bury  themselves  in  the  moist 
soil  and  thus  live  after  the  ponds  are  dried  up. 
Though  thus  tenacious  of  life,  the  stories  of 
frogs  being  found  in  stone  and  in  trees  are  for 
the  most  part  founded  on  imperfectly  noted 
facts,  though  it  is  possible  that  a^frog  may  now 
and  then  ^t  closed  into  a  cavity  for  which, 
after  entering,  it  had  grown  too  large ;  but  an 
aperture  must  always  be  present  by  which 
water  can  get  access  to  them.  Their  fossil  his- 
tory goes  back  to  the  early  Tertiary  days,  and 
probably  will  be  found  to  extend  farther,  as 
Eocene  examples  differ  little  from  modem 
forms. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  define  the  word 
"frog^  in  classification,  as  distinguished  from 
''toad'*  (Q.V.),  and  the  safest  method  here  will 
be  to  deal  only  with  the  aqiutic  family  Ranider, 
already  defined,  except  as  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped of  amphibians.  It  contains  about  280 
species  and  is  represented  in  every  part  of  the 
world  not  too  cold^  except  southern  South 
America  and  Australia,  where  all  the  so-called 
-froes  belong  to  a  related  family,  the  Cystig- 
natnida,  whose  members,  especially  of  the  sub- 
family Cystipnathinte,  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  RaniSff  in  Notogsea.  'Some  of  them,*  says 
Gadow,  *can  be  distinguished  from  the  true, 
helical  frogs  solely  by  the  arciferous  type  oi 
the  shoulder-girdle  and  sternum.* 

The  type-genus  Rana  contains  more  than 
fa^f  the  known  species,  and  is  scattered  alt  over 
the  northern  hemisphere,  but  is  absent  from  the 
southern.  It  is  to  this  genus  that  the  common 
frogs  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  be- 
long —  the  hull-frog,  sprinje-f rog,  European 
grass-frog,  etc.  The  American  bull-frog  (R. 
catesbiana)  is  the  larger  of  the  whole  tribe, 
occasionally  reaching  a  length  of  eigAt  inches ; 
and  Its  muffled  grtmting  cry  m^  be  heard  a 
mile  or  more  over  the  water. '  It  is  greyish 
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bri^t  upon  the  head  and  mottled  elsewhere, 
while  the  legs  are  distinctly  blotched.  This 
species  abounds  in  all  sluggish  waters  from 
Kansas  eastward,  laying  its  eggs  in  long  stringB. 
and. its  tadpoles  require  two  years  to  reach 
maturity.  It  is  bold  and  voracious,  catching 
fish,  salamanders,  other  frogs  and  even  duck- 
lings. Its  size  and  the  chicken-like  daintiness 
of  the  flesh  in  its  hind  legs,  or  "saddle,*  make 
it  the  favorite  frog  for  market,  and  great 
quantities  are  eaten  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  sprinfg,  swamps  and  ditches  lives  the 
green  frog  Qt  ciamata),  not  half  as  big,  but 
very  similar  m  color  except  diat  it  is  yellowish 
or  white  below.  Another  green  aquatic  frog, 
still  smaller,  is  the  leopard  fr<M;  (R.  virescens), 
whose  brwht  coat  is  marked  with  irregular 
blotdies  of  black  edged  with  whitish,  in  two 
rows  along  the  back,  and  the  legs  are  barred. 
This  species  is  nimerous  everywhere  as  far 
west  as  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Another  checkered 
frog,  confined  to  the  Eastern  States,  is  die 
juckerel  frog  (R.  paitistris),  which  is  light- 
brown  with  two  rows  of  large  oblong  square 
blotches  of  dark  brown  on  the  ^back,  and  one 
or  two  on  the  sides.  The  head  is  short,  and  a 
dark  line  extends  from  the  nostril  to  the  eye, 
while  the  upper  jaw  is  white,  spotted  with  black 
spots;  Another  well-known  httle  kind  is  the 
wood-frw  (R.  sylvatica),  which  goes  to  the 
water  to  breed  in  early  spring,  but  aunng  most 
of  the  year  lives  in  the  dnr  woods.  It  is  a 
variable  reddish  brown,  witn  the  side  of  the 
head  marked  with  a  dark-brown  band.  Several 
oUier  less  conspicuous  species  of  irog  inhabit 
North  America,  including  a  few  representatives 
of  another  family  (Engystomida),  besides  the 
tree-frogs,  elsewhere  described. 

For  fro^  generally  consult  Gadow's  'Am* 

?hibia  and  Reptiles>  (1901);  for  those  of  the 
Jnited  States  the  writings  of  Holbrook,  C.  C. 
Abbott,  O.  P.  Hap,  A  W.  Butler,  and  especially 
'North  American  Batrachia,*  by  E.  D.  Cope; 
Dickerson,  'The  Frog  Book>  (New  York  1905>  ; 
Mivart,  'The  Common  Frog*  (London  1874) ; 
Marshall,  'The  Frog>  (Uth  ed..  New  York 
1912).   See  also  Amphibia;  Metachrosis. 

.  PROG.  See  Railway  C55Nsteuction,  Frogs 
and  Svfitches. 

PROG.  Flying.    See  Flying  Frog. 

PROG-SHBLL,  a  small  moUusk  of  the 
Triton  family  (genus  RimeUa),  so  called  be- 
cause of  its  shape  and  mottled  colors. 

FROGBIT,  in  6o(o«y,  the  popular  name 
for  a  small  floating  water  plant  belonging  to 
the  order  Hydrocharxdea.  See  Hydhochari- 
m.x.;  Vallisneria. 

FROGFISH,  any  of  several  sea-fishes  of 
low  oreanization,  toad-like  forms  and  carniv- 
orous habits,  constituting  the  family  Anten- 
noriidtF.  and  related  to  the  goosefish  (q.v.), 
itself  sometimes  called  "fishing  frog.* 

FROGHOPPERS,   or  FROTH-PLIES, 

minute  plant-feeding  homopterous  bugs  of  the 
famWyf  C erco/>idce,  which  dwell  upon  plants  and 
may,  when  verv  numerous,  seriously  damage 
grass  crops.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  stems 
of  plants  in  the  autumn,  and  survive  in  the 
winter.  When  the  embryos  hatch  (and  these 
resemble  the  parents,  but  are  wingless)  they 
exude  a  viscid  liquid  which  is  whipped  into 
froth,  called  in  England  "cudoK^spit,*  hy  the 


thrashing  of  the  *teil,*  an  anal  appendage, 
probably  respiratory  in  function.  The  "spittle* 
IS  supposed  to  be  a  protectiye  disguise,  never" 
theless  the  immature  insects  are  prejred.  upon 
by  wasps,  etc.  These  bugs  are  ^led  *{roe* 
hoi>pers*  in  double  allusion  to  the  froth  alout 
their  eggs  and  to  their  great  leaiwig  powers. 

PROGMORE,  a  mansion  within  the  roval 
demesne  of  Windsor,  Berkshire,  England.  It 
was  occupied  by  Charlotte,  queen  of  George 
in,  and  later  by  the  mother  of  Queen  Victoria, 
who  died  here  in  1861.  In  the  grounds  are  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the 
royal  mausoleum,  a  cruciform  building  with  a 
central  octagonal  lantern,  where  lie  the  remains 
of  the  Prince  Consort  and  Queen  Victoria. 

PROGMOUTH.  one  of  a  group  of  birds, 
the  subfamilv  Podargina  of  the  f»nily  Capri- 
mulgidx.  They  are  indigenous  to  parts  of  India 
and  to  Australia.  They  have  a  very  wiUe  mouth, 
a  soft  pltmiage  and  are  nocturnal.  They  luive 
two  large  powder-down  patches  on  eadi  side 
of  the  rump,  and  have  no  oil  gland. 

FROGS.  The  (Aristophanes'  *  Frogs*),  is 
the  wittiest  comedy  in  the  world  and  the  best 
index  of  the  intelligence  of  the  audience  that 
could  a^reciate  it  It  was  produced  in 
405  a.c.  in  the  brief  interval  of  respite  and 
hope  between  the  victonj  of  Arginusae 
and  the  fatal  defeat  of  ^gospotami.  The 
allusions  to  political  conditions  and  the  war 
are  few.  The  main  theme,  the  descent  into 
hell,  had  a  long  histon^  before  Aristophanes, 
running  back  to  the  11th  book  of  the  Odyssey; 
and  from  Aristophanes  to  Dante,  and  from 
I^te  to  'The  Houseboat  on  the  Styx,*  it  has 
served  as  the  vehicle  of  contemporary  satire. 
It  supplies  Aristophanes  with  abundant  motives 
of  comic  relief  and  farce.  And  the  whole  is 
enlivened  by  the  grotesque  costumes  and  the 
brek-ke-ke-ke  coax  refrain  of  the  chorus  of 
from,_  whose  original  habitat  was  the  precinct 
of  Dionysus  in  the  marshes.  But  informing 
and  transcending  all  this  is  the  serious  comedy 
of  ideas  — the  criticism  of  the  style,  temper, 
thought  and  ethics  of  the  new  poetry.  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides  (as  who  should  say  Tenny- 
son and  Browning)  are  dead  and  mere  are 
none  to  fill  their  shoes,  but  very  minor  bards. 

"  And  idly  tuneful,  the  lociuacKnu  throng 
Flutter  and  twitter,  prodigal  of  time, 
And  little  raasters  make  a  toy  of  k>is,  ' 
Till  gravB  men  weary  of  the  maA  of  rtaim*.  " 

These  words  of  William  Watson  are  almost 
an  echo  of  the  complaints  of  Dionysus,  god 
of  drama,  poetry  and  music.  Since  Acre  are 
no  good  poets  left  on  earth,  hi  is  resolved  to 
fetch  one  from  Hades.  In  this  quixotic  rdle 
he  appears  with  a  Sancho  Panaa,  the  'slave 
Xantnias,  who  plays  up  to  him  in  Ae  funny 
business.  He  takes  counsel  of  Heracles,  who 
had  made  the  journey  and  who  vainly  tries  to 
daunt  him.  He  crosses  Charon's  ferir  to  the 
chant  of  the  frogs  and  is  rejoined  by  Xanthias, 
who  had  to  walk  around  the  lake  because 
CTharon  drew  the  color  line  on  his  boat.  In 
the  darkness  they  at  first  cannot  see  the  male- 
factors and  cutthroats  there  — but  taking  a 
good  look  at  the  au(£ence,  they  discern  them. 
After  various  comic  alarms  they  fall  in  with  a 
second  chorus,  composed  of  the  blest  initiates, 
to  whose  lovely  songs  they  Usten  and  {rom 
whom  dicy  inquire  ^here — in  hell  -r-  dicy 
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are.*  Knoddng-  at  Pluto's  door,  Dionysus, 
who  wears  the  garb  of  Heracles,  is  received 
with  aa  appalling  outbiu'st  of  iEgchyleao  vitu- 
peration  from  the  servant  .£acu^  who  remem- 
bers Heracles'^  f onner  thefts.  Dionysus  faints, 
and  changes  roles  with  Xantlua^  but  insists  on 
resuming  his  divinity  when  a  message  from 
Perse^one  invites  them  to  a  feast,  and  cajoles 
Xanthias  into  changing  yet  a^^ain  upon  the 
eruption  of  two,  furious  housewives,  who  recall 
the  misdeeds  of  Heracles.  JEacus  returns 
prepared  to  execute  judgment  on  the  supposed 
.Heracles.  But  Xamtmas,  in  that  rdle,  denies  his 
fpiilt,  and  in  accordance  with  Attic  law.  offers 
in  ^  evidence  the  testimony  of  his  slave 
(Dioiqrstis)  to  be  talfen  uader  torture..  Diony- 
sus warns  alt  and  sundry  that  he  is  an  immortal 
god.  Xanthias  proposes  to  test  that  Inr  seeing 
which  can  stand  the  hardest  buffets.  The  re- 
sulting farce  is  redeemed  by  the  witty  device 
of  converting  Dionysus'  ejaculations  ol  pain 
into  unfinished  f  amiUar  quptationa.  "O.  .mighty 
Oesar,*  be  yells-" but  uutantly  adds  cora- 
pleliiis  the  verac,  *d05t  dum  lie  so  low?*  A 
reference  td  At  masters,  Pluto  end  Persephone, 
clean  up  the  misunderstaiidiag;  and  atter  a 
choric  song  the  two  slares  are  left  outside 
talking  servants'  hall  gossip.  They  h«ar  a 
tremendous  uproar  within,  and  Aeacus  exj^ns 
to  Xanthias  that  it  is  the  contest  between 
Aeschylus  and  Euripides  for  the  tragic  throne. 
Dionysus  has  been  appointed  judge,  and  the 
contest  is  transferred  to  the  open  stage,  where 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  comments  of  the 
dionis  and  the  ribald  interpolations  of  Diony- 
sus. Beginning  with  a  regular  slanging  match, 
the  two  rival  poets  analyze  one  another's  drama- 
tic construction  and  style,  parody  the  blank 
verse  and  the  lyrics,  balance  in  the  scales  the 
weightiness  of  their  meters  and  criticism  of  life, 
and  censure  the  tendencies  of  tiieir  moral  and 
political  teaching.  No  literal  version  can  con- 
vey ai^  adequate  idea  of  the  wit  and  subtlety 
of  this  penetrating  literary  criticisin.  But 
*The  RehearsaP  and  Sheridan's  *Critic'  will 

g've  the  English  reader  some  notion  of  the 
nd  of  effects  achieved.  Dionysus  adjudges 
the  prize  to  .<^chylus,  and  takes  him  back 
to  the  upper  world.  The  protests  of  Euripides 
are  met  By  a  parody  of  his  notorious  line. 

The  tongu*  hu  *W>ni — the  i^od  rflomim  atMrnom. 
ThB  tosgoe  hu  ■worn — but  ^Cscbyltv's  my  oimxl 

The  justice  of  Aristophanes'  travesty  of 
Euripides  *new  poetry  for  a  new  af[e*  is  still 
under  controversy.  Recent  crttiasm  from 
Browniiig's  'Aristophanes'  Apology*  to  the  in- 
troduction of  Professor  MurraVs  translation 
leans  to  the  side  of  Euripides.  The  best  brief 
temperate  summary  of  the  older  and  saner 
view  is  to  be  found  in  Jebb's  'Lectures  on 
Qassical  Greek  Poetry*  (p:  203  ff,  1S92). 

Paul  Sboksv, 
Head  of  Greek  Department,   University  of 
Chicago. 

PROHLZCH.  frfllH  Abraham  Bmanuel. 
Swiss  poet:  b.  Brugg  1796;  d.  Aaran  1865. 
After  1835  until  his  death  he  held  the  pastorate 
of  Aarau.  He  wrote  many  poems  and  fables 
which  have  become  very  popular,  and  have 
attained  a  high  rank  among  their  kind.  His 
best  known  works-  are  *Fabeln*  (1825);  'Das 
Evangelium  Sankt  Johannis  in  Lledem* 
(1830);  <Elegien  an  Wieg*  und  Sanr>  <183S^ ; 


<Ulrich  Zwingli>  (1840);  'Ulrich  von.  Huttei^* 
(IfttS);  and  *Johann  Calvin'  (1864). 

PROHMAN,  Charles,  Ameridun  theatrical 
manager:  b.  Sandusky,  Ohio,  1858;  d.  at  sea, 
7  May  1915.  Having  managed  several  road 
companies,  he  took  chaise  of  ^  Enmire 
Theatre,  New  York,  in  1893.  and  in  V9)S-^ 
orguiized  the  syndicate  "  wMch  eocercises-  so 
large  a  mom^foly  in  -American  tbeatrioal 
affairs.  Maude  Adams,  JuKa  Marlowe,  }tAai 
Drew  and  other  prominent  oerformers  were 
managed  by  him  and  he  starred  them  in  various 
rdles.  He  managed  £.  H.  Sothem  and  Jnlta 
Marlowe  itf  Shakespearean  productions  in  the 
season  of  1905-06.  He  opened  playhouses  in 
London  and  was  one  of  the  first  managn-s  to 
produce  American  sticcesses  on  the  London 
st^  aa^  Ef^p^h  successes  on  the  American 
st9ge..  He,7ost.  his  fife  on  the  Liuiianta^  4irhcn 
it  was  torpcdoetJ,  by  a  German  submaruie. 

FROHHAN,  DMiiel,  American  theatrical 
mana^r:  b.  Sandusky,  Ohio,  1853.  He  became 
office  boy  .  in  die^  New  Yoric  TrUmne  a&c^  'm 
1866  and  remained  five  years  in  the  newspaper 
business.  Subsequ.entl^  be  was  ma;iager  of 
traveling  theatrical '  cbmpaiil«  and  later  Inan- 
ager  of.the  Madispn  SQiiar^^pieatre  (1879-85). 
New  York,  the  Fifth  Aveniie  Theatre  and  the 
old  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  Yof-Jc  •  He  was  also 
manager  of  Daly's  Theiatr^,  Ne\v  York,  with 
the  Daniel  Frohm^  Stock  Ctfm^^y.  He  al^o 
managed  English  and  Ameiican  -stars  and 
theatncal  companies.  He  has  allied '  himself 
closely  with  the  so-called.  Theatrical.  Trust, 
formed  by  his  brother  (Zharles  Frohman,  At 
preset  he  is  proprietor  of  the  (new)  Lyceum 
Theatre,  New  York,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Famous  Players'  Film  Company,  and  president 
of  the  Actors'  Fund  of  America. 

FROH8CHAMMER,  Jakob,  (German  theo- 
logian and  philosopher :  d.  Illliof en,  6  Jan. 
1821 ;  d.  Bad  Kreutfa.  Bavaria,  14  June  1893. 
He  studied  theology  at  Munich,  and .  was 
destined  by  his  parents  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
prietthoof^  which  ht  entered  in  18^.  From 
185S '  until  his  death  he  was  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Munich.  He 
was  specially  attracted  to  philosophy  and  the 
history  of  dogma.  In  1850.  he  published  his 
'Beitr&ge  2ur  Kirchengescfaichte,^  which  was 
placed  on  the  Index  Expui^torius,  and  led  to 
his  resignation  as  preacher  at  the  university. 
His  't)ber  den  Ursprung  dcr  menschlichen* 

(1854)  and  'Menschenseele  und  Phytiolc^e* 

(1855)  gave  great  offense  to  his  ecdesiasticel 
superiors.  In  most  of  his  writings  he  main- 
tained the  independence  of  science,  whose 
goal  was  truth,  against  authority.  He  v^afi  de- 
nounced by  the  pope  in  an  apostolic  brief  .of 
11  Dec.  1862,  and  students  of  theology  were 
forbidden  to  attend  his  lectures.  He  refused 
to  associate  himself  with  the  Old  Catholic 
movement,  and  founded  in  1862  the  Athenaum 
as  the  organ  of  Liberal  Catholicism.  For  this 
he  wrote  the  first  adequate  account  In  (jerman 
of  Darwin's  Uieory  of  natural  selection.  f9r 
which  he  was  warmly  commended  by  Darwin 
himself,  He  was  excommunicated  in  1871,  and 
in  reply  wrote  three  pamphlets  which  were 
widely  popular— *Der  Fels  Petri  in  Rom* 
(1873);  *Der  Primat  Petri  und  dcs  Papstes* 
OS75)  and  *Das  Christenthum  Cliristi  und 
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das  Christenthum  des  Papstcs'  <1876).  He 
also  vigorously  opposed  the  materialism  of 
Strauss  and  the  doctrine  of  papal  iolaUibility. 
In  his  later  years  he  wrote  sevcndpfailosoiducal 
works,  which  include  'Die  Pnantasie  als 
Gnmdprincip  des  Weltprocesscs'  (1877); 
*Cber  die  Genesis  der  Menschhett  und  deren 
geisture  Entwicklung  in  Religion,  Sittlichkeit 
und  Sprache*  (1883),  and  'Ueber  die  Organiza- 
tion und  Cultur  der  menschlichen  (^scllschaft* 
(1885).  Consult  Attensperger,  A.,  *Jakob 
Frohschammer's  philosophiscfaes  System  im 
Grandriss>  (1899) ;  Friedrich.  'Jakob 
Frohscharamer*  (1896),  id.,  'Systematische  und 
kritische  Darstelkmg  der  Psydiologie  J.  Froh- 
schammers*  (1899)  ;  Hiniichsen's.  A.,  'Deutsche 
Deaker>  (1888). 

PROHSDORP.  or  PROSCHDOIUP,  Aus- 
tria, village  situated  30  miles  south  of  Vienna, 
on  the  Leitha.  After  1844  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  and  later  of  the 
Count  de  Chambord.  It  subsequently  b^iame 
the  headquarters  of  the  elder  Bourbons.  Pop. 
abont  TOO. 

FROISSART.  Jean.  z4ioA  frwS-sar  or  f roi'- 
sart,  French  chronicler:  b.  Valenciennes, 
Hainault,  1333  or  1338;  d.  Chimay  about  1419. 
He  was  well  educated  with  the  view  of  entering 
the  church,  but  he  soon  abandoned  this  object 
and  took  great  delight  tn  tales,  adventures  of 
chivalry  and  narratives  of  travel.  His  passion 
for  travel  brought  him  to  Avignon  and  snb- 
sequently  to  England.  In  1361  we  find  htm 
in  London,  where  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  Queen  Philippa.  He  visited  Scotland  in 
1365  and  in  the  following  year  left  Britain 
with  the  Black  Prince.  Two  years  afterward 
he  was  in  Italy.  From  1370  to  1380  he  lived 
more  or  less  in  seclusion,  engaged  on  his 
Chronicles.  About  1384  he  was  made  chatplain 
to  Guy  de  Chatillon,  count  of  Blois.  There- 
after for  many  years  he  made  several  journeys 
to  examine  the  theatre  of  the  events  he  was 
about  to  relate.  In  1394  he  was  again  in  Eng- 
land and  thereafter  his  movements  became  ob- 
scure. His  'Ciironicle*  (as  the  title  is  usually 
abbreviated)  covering  the  jrears  1326-1400,  is 
of  capital  importance  for  its  period.  To  a 
collection  of  the  verses  of  Wenceslaus  of 
Brabant,  Froiss&rt  added  some  of  his  own,  and 
gave  to  the  whole  the  title  ^Meliador,  or  the 
Knie^  of  the  (lolden  Sun.>  All  of  his  extant 
poems  were  published  at  Brussels  (1870-72). 
(See  FftoissAsr's  Chk)nicles).  Consult  Dar- 
mesteter,  'Froissart*  (1894);  Molinier,  'Les 
sources  de  lliiatotre  de  France*  (VoL  IV, 
Paris  1904). 

PROtSSARrS    CHRONICLES.  The 

'Chronicles*  (CAromg»ej)  of  Froissart  deserve 
in  many  respects  to  hold  the  first  place  among 
historical  compositions  of  their  kind.  They 
purposed  to  be  a  record  of  all  that  was  memor- 
able in  the  long  struggle  between  France  and 
England  that  filled  the  last  three-quarters  of 
the  14th  century,  so  far  as  it  could  be  dis- 
covered by  a  man  with  a  prodigious  curiosity 
and  thirst  for  information  and  very  fortunately 
placed  for  securing  it.  For  their  author  en- 
joyed the  protection  of  Philippa  of  Hainaut, 
queen  of  Edward  III,  from  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land in  1361  till  her  death,  and  later  had  suc- 
cessively as  patrons,  Duke  Wencedaus  of  Lux- 


embourg and  Count  Guy  of  Blois ;  he  lived  in 
the  company^  of  great  lords  and  ladies ;  he  trav- 
eled much  in  England,  Scotland,  France  and 
Italy;  he  followed  the  Black  Prince  to  Aqui- 
tania  in  1367  and  Ae  Duke  of  Clarence  to  Milan 
in  1368.  Bom  in  the  19th  centuty  Froissart 
would  have  been  the  prince  of  reporters  and 
interviewers.  He  had  a  very  keen  scent  for  a 
•story,»  and  a  sharp  eye  for  the  color  and  move- 
ment of  the  life  of  cAmps  and.  of  courts,  which 
he  knew  thoroughly  and  loved  passionately. 
He  shared  unquestioningly  the  rather  hollow 
ideals  of  knighthood  of  that  troubled,  post- 
chivalric  age,  bequeathed  hy  the  generations 
that  had  created  the  romances  of  chivalry  but 
f^ne  to  seed  and  emptied  of  their  first  inqtira- 
tion.  The  interest  of  life  appears  in  the  (ihroo- 
icles,  as  in  those  romances,  to  cenb'e  in  adven- 
ture. Personal  exploits,  feats  of  arms,  jousts, 
tournaments,  pageants,  the  glitter  of  amsor  and 
the  clash  of  lance  and  sword  and  spear  fill 
their  pages  and  are  reported  with  sudi  spirit, 
zest  and  relish  that  they  live  again  with  vivid 
and  colorful  reality,  ^d  in  e^inl  measure 
the  persons  led  in  endlessprocetston  before  ns 
are  made  alive  and  real.  l%e^rtraits,  sketched 
in  bold,  firm,  rapid,  telling  lines,  distinct  both 
in  ODtward  form  and  spiritual  features,  are 
almost  the  most  solid  and  admirable  part  of 
the  work.  But  the  Chronicles  are  no  true  his- 
tory. Froissart,  though  sincerely  anxious  to 
present  the  truth,  was  quite  wi^o«  critical 
sense,  and  we  must  not  look  in  his  pages  for 
exact  facts  of  date  and  place,  which  are  not 
infrequent!;^  sadly  distorted.  He  was  equally 
without  historical  vision,  and  his  narration 
wholly  lacks  perspective  and  illuminating 
glimpses  into  the  meaning  of  the  events  of 
which  he  was  the  spectator.  (Thameleon'like,  he 
takes  on  the  color  of  the  opinions  that  surround 
him,  now  Ei^sh  and  Bu^^idian  (in  the  fii^t 
book  of  the  Chronicles,  msinred  by  Philippa 
of  Hainaut  and  composed  mainly  in  England) , 
now  French  ^in  the  three  other  books,  and  in 
a  later  redaction  of  the  firs^  undertaken  when 
his  patron  was  French).  Living  in  the  society 
of  the  nobility  he  has  their  attitude  and  point 
of  view;  he  has  no  more  interest  in  the  un- 
privileged people  than  if  they  did  not  exist,  and 
the  Chronicles  have  little  or  no  information 
for  us  as  to  the  life  and  con(&tion  of  the 
great  masses  or  the  role  fliey  were  playing 
more  and  more.  But  with  all  their  short- 
comings and  omissions  the  Chronicles  are  a 
faithful  mirror  of  the  later  14Ch  century  and 
a  most  precious  source  of  knowledge  ^xmt  it 

The  manuscripts  that  we  possess  of  the 
Chronicles  represent  several  redactions,  for 
Froissart  was  continually  gathering  new  mate- 
rials. For  the  first  book  he  drew  largely  ujpon 
the  (Thronicles  of  Jean  Lebel,  even  transcribing 
whole  passa^(es.  For  the  expedition  of  the 
BtsuJc  Prince  in  Aquitania  he  consulted  the  nar- 
rative of  (Hiandos.  The  standard  edition  is 
that  of  ICervyn  de  Lettenhove  (29  v<^.,  Brus- 
sels, 1870-77).  The  Chronicles  nave  long  been 
accessible  to  ^glish  readers  in  translation. 

Akthur  G.  Canfield, 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University 

of  Michigan. 

FROLIC,  The.   See  Wasp  and  Frouc. 
FR&LICH,   Loroitz,   Danish   artist :  b. 
Copenhagen,  1820;  d.  1906.  He  stvdied  in  his 
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native  dtjr  under  Eckersbeiv,  in  Dresden  and 
in  Paria  uader  Coutonre.  He  spent  much  time 
in  Rome  and  Paris  and  eaEUbited  regularly  at 
the  aalona.  After  1877  he  was  professor  at 
she  Coiienlugen  Acadenqr.  His  best  known 
IHctures  are  *King  Harold  Blaataad>  (1840); 
'Cupid  and  the  Water-Sprite >  (1845;  now  in 
Leipzig) ;  'The  Wood-(^d  and  his  Family/ 
and  decorations  in  several  public  buildinRs  of 
Denmark  and  in  the  Court  of  >^)peals  at 
Jlensburg,  Prussia.  He  executed  ctdungs  for 
Fabicius.  'History  of  Dcnntaric';  for  Apuleius, 
'Cupid  and  Psyche* ;  for  'Die  Gotter  des  Nor- 
dcQS*  and  other  works.  He  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  his  illustrations  of  old  Danish  bal- 
lads and  ol  children's  books. 

FROLLO,  Roman  knight  and  governor  of 
France,  vrfio  was  kilted  by  King  Arthur,  ac- 
cor^ng  to  an  Arthurian  legend  of  die  I5th 
century. 

FROHB,  England,  town  on  the  Frome,  in 
Somersetshire,  uont  12  miles  southeast  of 
Bath.  There  are  manufactures  of  woolen 
goods,  broadcloth,  sUks,  bats,  dyestuffs,  ales, 
cutlery  and  ironware.  It  is  also  an  importmnt 
central  market  for  agricultnral  produce.  Sel- 
'  wood  Forest,  a  part  of  which  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, was  in  the  neighborhood.  The  town  con- 
tains an  art  school  and  a  museum  and  owns 
its  water  system.   Pop.  10,901. 

FROMENTIN,  frfi-mdA-t&n,  Bugine, 
French  painter;  b.  La  RochcUe,  24  Oct.  1820;. 
d.  Saint  Maurice,  near  La  Rochelle,  27  Aug. 
187&  He  began  life  as  a  law  student,  but 
early  turned  his  attention  to  landscape  painting, 
working  in  the  studio  of  Louis  Sabat  In  1842 
he  traveled  m  Algeria,  and '  it  was  after  this 
journey  that  under  the  gui<bnce  of  MarHhat, 
the  pninter  of  Oriental  scenes,  he  itsolvvl  to 
work  a  new  vein  ic  the  same  department  li^ 
painting  the  North  African  deserts.  In  13^  be 
eodiibited  at  the  S^n  for  the  first  time  and 
visitied  Algeria  twice  (1848-52).  The  fruita  of 
these  wanderings  were  not  only  numerous  fuc- 
tures,  luit  also  two  literary  works  descriptive 
of  Uts  travels.  These  were  'A  Summer  in  the 
Saha^a>  (1656).  and  'A  Year  in  the  Sahel> 
(18S8),  works  distingnished  by  powerful  and 
richly  c<^red  style  and  poetic  ima^nation. 
As  a  painter  his  aim  was  to  depict  the  light  and 
atmosphere  of  the  desert  with  truth  and  deli- 
caxy,  yet  imparting  to  it  hia  own  subjective 
interpretation,  and  he  showed  a  marked  taste 
for  studies  in  ^ay  and  violet.  The  masterly 
analysis  of  ancient  painting,  which  appears  in 
his  'Masters  of  a  Former  Day'  (1876),  em- 
bodies the  resulu  of  his  travels  in  Holland 
and  Belgium  (1875).  where  he  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters.  His 
paintings  are  remarkable  f6r  their  bri^tness 
and  harmony  of  color,  excellent  draftjUnanship 
and  execution.  The  most  tioted  are  'A  La 
RocheUe  Fann>  (1847) ;  «The  (kzelle  Huttt> 
(1857)  :  *A  Street  in  El-Aghouat»  (1859)  ;  <An 
Arab  Bivouac*;  *The  Falcon  Hunt>  (1863); 
and  'An  Arab  Camp,^  his  last  picture,  in  the 
Louvre.  He  is  represented  in  the  Walters  goI- 
lection,  Baltimore,  and  in  the  VandeihiJt  collec- 
tion and  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 
Consult  Blanchon,  'Bit^^phy  and  Letters  of 
Eugene  Fromentin'  (1909);  Cktrette,  •Eitfjenc 
FroiMnUn'  (m  ^Peiatrcs  et  scnlpteurs  contem- 
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ponwis,>  Paris  1882);  Gome,  ^Eugtoe  Fro- 
nieatin,  pciatre  et  torivain>  (ib.  1881 )  :  Huthor. 
^Uodem  Patnting>  (New  Yorl:  1907) ;  Jouin, 
*FroiBcntin>  (in  'Maitres  oontemporains,* 
Paris  1887). 

FROMMANN,  Qeorg  KsH,  C3ennan  phi- 
lologist: b.  Coburg  1814;  d.  1887.  He  was 
editor  of  Die  dtutsche  Mundarten  and  was  also 
librarian  of  the  (rcrmanic  Museum.  In  1865 
he  was  <me  of  a  (Committee  of  Eleven  theolo- 
gians, which  undertook  the  revision  of  Luther's 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  Later,  at 
die  request  of  the  Protestant  conference,  the 
<^  Testament  was  ittclnded  and  the  revised 
edition  of  the  whole  BiUe  was  published  in 
1892.  Consult  memoir  by  Vogt  (Nuremberg 
1888). 

.  FROMMBL»  fr&'mcL  Bmil,  German  theolo- 
gian and  author:  b.  Karlsruhe,  5  Tan.  1828;  d. 
1896.  He  was  educated  at  Halle,  Erlangen  and 
Heidelberg.  He  held  several  pastorates  suc- 
cessively, was  army  chaplain  during  the  strug- 
gle with  France  in  I87(f-7l  and  after  the  war 
became  court  preacher  at  Berlin  and  pastor  of 
the  garrison  there.  He  wrote  several  volumes 
of  theology  including  'Die  zehn  Gebote  Gottcs 
in  Predigten>  (6th  ed.,  1898)  ;  'In  drei  Stufen.' 
an  anthology,  (8th  ed.,  1890)  ;  'Fcstflammen* 
(6th  ed.,  1896);  'Das  Gebet  des  Herm  in 
Predigten>  (4th  ed,  1893).  'Tales  For  the 
People*  (18/J-86),  and  similar  collections  of 
humorous  and  realistic  compositions,  will  more 
surely  form  his  memorials  in  the  future. 

FROMMEL,  Karl  Lodwi^  German  painter 
and  engraver:  b.  Birkenfeld,  Oldenburg^  1789; 
d.  1863.  He  studied  at  Karlsruhe  where  his 
masters  were  F.  j.  Becker  and  Haldenwans. 
He  afterward  visited  France  and  Italy.  He 
returned  to  Germany  in  1817,  and  became  pro- 
fessor at  Karlsruhe,  where  he  founded  the  So- 
ciety of  Art  and  Industry.  He  visited  London 
in  1824  with  the  object  of  studying  the  tech- 
nique of  steel  engraving,  and  later  he  estab- 
lished a  studio  in  this  branch  at  Karlsruhe. 
He  was  director  of  the  picture  gallery  from 
1830  to  1858  and  his  able  administration  placed 
it  in  a  nourishing  condition.  His  most  notable 
works  (engravings)  are  'Arricia  near  Rome*; 
'View  of  Tivoli' ;  'Mount  JEtaa}  ;  and  'Mount 
Vesuvius.^  Many  of  his  landscapes  are  pre- 
served in  the  Karlsruhe  gallery. 

FROMMEL-LINDBMANN,  Kari  Auguat 
See  LnmBHAHN-FtouuEL. 

FROND,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  a 
plant  in  which  stem  and  leaves  are  not  differ- 
entiated. It  has  been  generally  applied  to  fern 
leaves  by  older  botanists  who  thought  that  fems 
represented  a  ooi^ination  of  stem  and  leaf. 
The  duckweed  is  the  best  illustration  of  Hbn 
irond  type. 

FRONDS,  frdAd,  the  name  of  a  political 
faction  which  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
Frendi  history  during  the  minorhy  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  gave  rise  to  the  insurrectionary 
movemmt  known  historically  as  the  War  of  the 
Fronde.  The  members  of  this  party  obtained 
the  contemptuous  name  of  Frondeurs  (slingcrs), 
being  compered  to  boys  throwing  stones  from 
slings,  owing  to  the  pertinacious  lampoon  vrar- 
fare  which  they  waged  against  the  powerful 
Biinister  of  that  day.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  the 
Queen  Regent,  Anne  oi  Austria.,  Maauin,  as  a 
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foreigner  and  a  parvenu,  was  detested  by  the 
Frendi  people  —  both  patrician  and  proletarian 
—  and  especially  had  incurred  the  oppcisitioii  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  his  measures.  In 
1648  Mazarin  ventured  on  the  bold  step  of  ar- 
resting two  of  die  most  popular  nutinbcrs  of 
the  latter  body,  and  on  the  next  day,  27  August 
(/a  jpumie  des  barricades')  the  Parisians  rose 
in  arms,  dispersed  some  of  the  r<^yal  troops  sent 
out  against  them,  and  barricaded  the  approaches 
to  the  Louvre,  compelling  the  court  par^  to  re- 
tire to  Saint  Germain,  thus  leaving  Paris  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  Upon  the  Prince  de 
Conde  advancing  to  besiege  the  capital,  the  par- 
liament called  the  citicens  to  arms,  when  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  the  Due  de  Beaufort  (*Le 
Roi  des  Halles,'  and  son  of  Heniv  IV),  and 
numerous  others  of  the  great  nobles  of  the 
kingdom  came  forward  to  head  the  insurrection. 
The  famous  Cardinal  de  Retz  and  the  Duchesses 
de  Longfueville  and  de  Montbazon  also  joined 
the  popular  cause.  The  Prince  de  Conde,  too, 
changed  sides  and  went  over  to  the  malcontents, 
with  whom  the  court  party  shortly  afterward 
patched  up  a  treaty  of  peace  of  but  brief  dura- 
tion. Fresh  contentions  arose,  and  Mazarin 
caused  the  arrest  of  Conde  and  Conti.  This 
step  excited  a  revolt  in  the  provinces,  and  Mar- 
^al  Turenne  hastened  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Frondeur  princes,  but  was  routed  in  the  battle 
of  Rethel  (1650).  The  cardinal,  however,  en- 
joyed but  a  temporary  supremacy;  the  parlia- 
ment a^in  agitated  ^gainst  him,  and  procured 
his  banishment  from  France,  leaving  the  Prince 
de  Conde  master  of  the  situation.  Subse- 
quently, the  contest  degenerated  into  a  war  of 
intrigue  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
useless  conflicts  ever  waged.  The  court  finalfy 
agreeing  to  dismiss  Mazarin  a  general  amnes^ 
was  proclaimed  Conde  attempted  to  continue 
the  str^igle,  but  was  proscribed,  and  entered 
the  service  of  Spain,  while  Mazarin,  after  a 
time,  returned  to  Paris,  and  again  obtained  the 
reins  of  government.  It  was  not  until  1653  that 
the  last  signs  of  revolt  in  the  provinces  were 
suppressed.  The  defeat  of  the  movement 
helped  to  render  the  monardiy  absolute.  Con- 
sult Barante,  ^Le  parlement  de  Paris  et  vie  de 
M.  MoIe>  (Paris  1859) ;  GorAon,  'The  Fronde> 
(Oxford  1905) ;  id.,  'Lettres  du  Cardinal  Maz- 
arin* (Paris  1878-1906);  Pardoe,  <Louis  XIV 
and  the  Court  of  France,  etc'  (London  1888)  ; 
id.,  ^Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Retz>  (ih.  1896) ; 
Perkins,  'France  under  Richelieu  and  Masarin* 
(New  York  1888). 

FRONSPERG.    See  FtuMDewa  Cmaaa 

VON. 

FRONSPBRGBR.  Leonhard.  (^rman  mil- 
itary writer:  b.  Ulm  1520;  d.  1575.  He  applied 
himself  to  the  stu<^  of  military  science  at  an 
early  age.  His  most  famous  work  is  the 
*Kriegsbudi  kaiserlicher  Kriegsgerecbte  und 
Ordnungen  vom  Gcschiitz*  (15/3;  new  ed.,  by 
F.  W.  A.  Bohm  1819),  in  which  is  displayed 
a  remarkable  knowledge  of  military  sdence  in 
all  its  ramifications.  It  stamped  Fronsper^ 
at  once  as  the  foremost  German  military  wnter 
of  his  century. 

FRONT  ROYAL,  Engagement tt.  Front 
Royal,  Va.,  is  12  miles  east  of  Strasburg,  and 
is  tiie  key  to  Laray  Valley.  On  23  May  1862 
it  was  held  by  Colonel  Kenly  mth  nitie  com- 
panies of  the  Ist  Maryland  infantry,  two  com- 


panies of  the  2Mi  Peonsylvahia,  a  company 
of  the  28th  New  York,  and  a  section  of  Knap's 
battery,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Atwell, 
in  all  about  900  men.  Soon  after  noon  of  t^ 
23d  *Stonewall*  Jackson,  moving  down  the 
Luray  Valley  to  cut  off  Banks'  retreat  from 
Stra^ur^  to  Winchester,  pushed  through  the 
town,  dnving  in  Ken^s  pickets  and  advance- 
guard.  Kenqr  made  a  stand  on  a  ridge  aboat 
a  mile  noith  of  the  town,  where  he  was  joined 
by  ^ut  100  men  of  the  5th  New  York  cavalry^ 
but  was  soon  flanked  and  pushed  across  bodi 
branches  of  the  Sbenai.doah,  and  failed  to  bum 
the  bridges  behind  him.  When  across  Ae  river 
he  drew  up  on  its  north  bank  and,  with  artillery 
and  musketry,  resisted  for  some  time  all  efforts 
to  cross;  but  Jackson's  cavalry  forded  the 
stream,  both  above  and  below  the  bridges,  thus 
flanking  his  position,  and  Kenly  fell  l^oc  to- 
ward  the  cross-road  leading  to  Middletown, 
closely  followed  by  Confederate  cavalry.  He 
had  gone  four  miles  when  his  cavalry  rear- 
guard was  stampcxled,  and  his  infantry  fiercely 
attacked,  the  resistance  continuing  until  his 
force  was  cut  to  pieces  and  captured,  with  At- 
well's  two  guns  and  the  wtirc  snpply-train. 
Nearly  all  the  New  York  cavalry  escaped.  The 
Union  loss  was  18  Idlled,  56  wounded  and  718 
captured;  the  Ccmfederatc  loss  was  11  killed 
and  15  wounded.  Jackson  pushed  on  after 
Banks,  leaving  Colonel  Conner  with  the  12th 
Georgia  and  a  battery  at  Frost  Royal.  Oa  the 
30th  the  1st  Rhode  Island  cavalry,  the  advance 
of  McDowell's  corps,  dashed  into  me  town,  sur- 
prised Conner,  and  captured  156  ofiicers  and 
men  and  one  gun,  the  loss  in  the  cavalry  being 
8  killed  and  S  wounded. 

FRONTAL  BONE.  See  Skull. 

FRONTAL  UORAINK.  See  Mokainb. 

FRONTAURA,  frOn-ti-oo'ra,  Viaquez 
Carlos,  Spanish  dramatist  and  journalist:  b. 
Madrid,  Spain,  4  Sept.  1835.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  voluminous  writers  of  Spain  in  the 
I9th  century  and  contributed  to  practically  all 
the  well-known  newspapers  and  magazines  of 
Madrid.  He  founded  the  Cascahel,  which  he 
used  in  behalf  of  the  restoration  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  of  Alfonso  XII,  in  which  he  was 
Anally  successful.  He  became  president  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  and  for  six  years  he  was 
governor  of  various  provinces,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Gaceta  de  Madrid  and  finally  head  of 
the  sectfon  of  public  charities  in  the  Dcpart- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  a  position  he  held  for 
man^  years.  He  wrote  many  dramas  and 
mustcaf  comeAes,  several  of  which  were  very 
popular  and  are  still  played  wherever  Spani»i 
is  spoken.   Two  of  his  zarzuelas,  *Un  caballero 

S articular*  and  'En  las  astas  del  toro>  have 
een  presented  almost  countless  numbers  of 
times  m  Spain  and  the  Spanish- American  coun- 
tries. Among  his  numerous  comedies  <Pepe 
Carranza*  atid  'Las  tres  rosas,*  have  also  been 
extraordinarily  popular.  Among  his  other 
works  which  have  been  widely  read  are  *Las 
tiendas,*  *Los  sermones  de  Dofla  Paquita,' 
<Tipos  madrilefios,)  <La  Galena  de  Matrimo- 
nies,' 'Miedo  al  hombre,'  'Br^gida.'  In  all, 
his  novels,  stories  and  humorous  works  num- 
ber little  short  of  100.  He  also  published  *Los 
Niffos,'  a  magazine  collection  of  stories  for 
children  (14  vols.),  the  best  of  it»  kind  in 
Spain.  His  writing  dealiiq;  with  national  ens- 
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toms  contributed  to  La  Ilttstracidn  Esfianola  y 
Americana  show  a  real  insight  into  the  life  of 
certain  classes  of  Spain.  He  has  also  written 
several  books  for  children  whidi  became  very 
]K9ular.  Many  of  his  works  of  all  kinds  have 
been  translated  into  Porttiguese,  French,  Ger- 
man and  Italian. 

FRONTBNAC,  Lonii  de  Btiade,  loo-E  di 
boo-&d  f  roAt'n&k.  G>vte  '  de,  Prendi  colonial 
officer :  b.  France,  1620 ;  d^  Quebec,  28  Nov.  1698. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1635  and  at  an  early 
age  became  brigadier.  In  1672  he  was  aiqwinted 
Rovemor  of  the  French  possesions  in  North 
America.  Of  an  imperious  nature,  the  new 
governor  was  nevertheless  most  energetic  and 
aiuMd  at  an  orderiy,  well-directed  atuninistn- 
tioB  of  the  colony,  which  he  bdieved  would  her- 
ald an  era  of  great  prosperitjr.  To  this  end  he 
inaugurated  a  city  administration  in  Qud»ec  and 
convened  the  dergy.  nobles  and  commons. 
Frontenac's  reforms  met  with  litUe  favor  from 
bis  sovereign  and  he  was  shorn  of  much  of  his 
power.  Quarrels  with  the  Jesuits,  the  new  in- 
tendant  and  the  governor  of  Montreal  divided 
the  colony,  and  uie  news  spreading  to  France 
Frontenac  was  recalled  in  1682.  In  siHte  of  his 
vi<dent  temper  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
settlers  and  the  respect  of  the  Indians,  and  in 
1689,'  when  to  the  horror  of  constant  attacks 
from  the  Iroquois  the  misery  of  a  war  with 
England  was  added,  he  was  again  sent  out  by 
the  king,  as  the  only  man  who  could  rouse  the 
colonists  to  hope  and  action.  During  the  next 
nine  years  he  loosed  his  savage  allies  on  the  de- 
fensdess  villages  of  New  England,  repulsed  a 
British  attack  on  Quebec  and  so  broke  the  power 
of  the  Iroquois  uiat  they  were  never  again  a 
terror  to  the  colony.  Consult  Le  Sueur,  tount 
Frontenac*  (Toronto  1906)  •  Parkman,  'Fronte- 
nac and  New  France  Under  Louis  XIV* 
(1877)  ;  Winsor,  «Cartier  to  Frontenac*  (1894). 

FRONTENAC.  Kans..  city  of  Crawford 
County,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe, 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  and  other  railroads, 
100  miles  south  of  Kansas  D^.  It  is  the  cen- 
tre of  an  important  coal  mimng  repon.  The 
waterwDtfa  are  Ae  pn^rty  of  the  nnmicipal- 
ity.   Fop.  3,396. 

FRONTERA,  Mexico,  a  seaport  In  the 
State  of  Tabasco  on  the  Gulf  of  Campeaclv, 
225  miles  southeast  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  has  a 
good  harbor  and  its  annual  exports  exceed 
$2,O00,O0C^  conststit^  chiefly  of  coffee,  cocoa, 
hides,  rubber  and  dyewoods.  Its  imports  con- 
sist diieffy  of  iron,  steel,  machinery  and  cotton 
goods  and  are  valued  at  about  $1,000,000  annu- 
ally. It  is  the  port  of  Juan  Bautista.  the  capital 
of  the  State  of  Tabasco.  A  United  States  con- 
sul is  stationed  here.   Pop.  5,760. 

FRONTIER.  MiUtary,  the  outermost  lim- 
its of  the  lines  of  national  defense  of  a  country. 
By  agreement  between  cotmtries  with  a  common 
land  frontier  the  militaiy  frontier  is  placed  at 
some  distance  back  of  the  actual  dividing  line 
between  them.  The  term  was  formerly  applied 
to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  Turkish  frontier  in 
Hungary,  which  had  a  special  military  govern- 
ment. Modem  land  frontiers  are  usually  de- 
fended by  a  chain  of  forts. 

FRONTINUS,  fron-ti'nQs,  Sextus  Julius, 
Roman  writer  of  the  latter  part  of  the  1st  cen- 
tuiy  after  Christ.   He  was  thrice  waml  and 


commanded  with  reputation  in  Britain  under 
Vespasian.  He  was  appointed  by  Nerva  to  su- 
perintend the  aqueducts  of  Rome  and  left  an 
extant  woric  on  the  subject^  'De  Aquis  UrUs 
Ronue,'  as  well  as  one  aealii»  with  the  art  of 
war,  'Stratagcmata.*  His  death  took  place 
about  the  year  IQS  A.a  The  <De  Aquis  Urbis 
Romas*  is  an  important  work  in  that  it  contains 
complete  descriptions  of  the  aqueducts  and 
water  supply  or  the  city.  Consult  Herschel, 
'Two  Books  on  the  Water  Supply  of  the  City 
of  Rome,*  whidi  contains  an  etJition  of  'De 
Aquis,*  with  translations,  notes  and  commen- 
tary (Boston  1899  ;  2d  ed.,  London  1913)  and 
'Stratagemata,*  edited  by  Gimdennan  (Leip- 
zig 18^). 

PRONTO,  Harcna  ComeUns,  Roman  ora- 
tor and  rhetorician:  b.  Grta,  a  Roman  colony 
in  Numidia,  about  100  a.d.  ;  d.  about  175.  He 
went  to  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  soon 
acquired  ^eat  fame  as  a  speaker  and  teacher 
of  rhetonc  and  was  in  consequence  selected  as 
tutor  to  M.  Anntus  Verus  and  L.  Commodus, 
afterward  emperors  under  the  names  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Ludus  Verus.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate  and  was  a  consul  in  143  a.d. 
Till  1814  the  only  extant  writit^  of  Fronto 
were  a  worthless  tract,  *De  Differentiis  Vocabu- 
lonmi*  and  some  fragments;  but  in  that  year 
Angelo  Mai  recovered  many  of  Fronto's  letters 
from  a  palimpsest  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan.  These  were  part  of  the  orator's  corre- 
spondence with  Antomnns  Vim,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius, Lucius  Vetiu  and  odier  distinguiriied 
friends  and  were  published  tmder  Mai's  editor- 
ship in  1815.  In  1823  Mai  imbli^ed  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  letters,  containing  many  others 
which  he  had  discovered  in  the  Vatican  library. 
While  not  of  great  importance  the  letters  show 
that  the  &nperor  Marcus  Aurelius  was  as 
highly  esteenwd  by  his  contemporaries  as  try 
the  modems.  Consult  edition  of  the  letters  by 
Naber  (Leipzig  18W) ;  Brodc,  'Studies  in 
Fronto  and  his  Age*  (Cambridge  1911);  Ellis, 
'The  Correspondence  of  Fronto  and  Marcus 
Aurelhis*  (Oxford  1904) ;  Teuffel,  'Geschtchte 
der  rjSnisdien  Litteratur*  (6th  ed,  Leipzig 
1913).  »^      f  Hi 

"  FROSCHDORP.   See  Frohsdoff. 

FROSINONE,  frfi'sl-no'ne,  Italy  (the  an- 
cient Frusino),  city  in  the  province  of  Rome, 
53  miles  southeast  of  Rome,  on  the  Cosa  River. 
Wine  is  produced  in  the  neighborhood  and  mar- 
keted here.  The  ruins  of  the  andent  Volscian 
town  form  its  prindpal  attraction.  Pop.  (com- 
mune) 11,646. 

PROSSASD,  Charles  Angoste,  French 
military  ofllicer:  b.  Versailles,  18^:  d.  Chlteau- 
Villain,  Haute  Mame.  25  Aug.  1875.  He  was 
educated  at  the  military  school  of  Metz  and 
gained  distinction  in  the  cnrineers'  corps.  He 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849,  was 
commander  of  the  Second  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  the  Crimea,  and  was  made  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  1855.  He  served  as  chief  of  the  engi- 
neering d«>artmcnt  in  Italy  in  1859  and  in  1867 
recdved  the  appointment  of  chief  of  the  mili- 
tary househoM  and  governor  to  the  prince  im- 
perial. He  commanded  the  Second  Corps  of 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  driving  the  Prussians  from  Saarbriicken 
on  2  Aug.  1870.  On  6  Aug.  1870  he  was  de- 
feated at  Forbach.  He  gave  the  (Mrder  for  the 
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chat^  of  the  Imperial  Guard  cavalry  in  in  ef- 
fort to  stem  the  retreat  at  Metz  on  16  Aagust, 
and  was  involved  with  his  corps  in  the  sur- 
render of  Bazaine's  araqr,  remaining  a  prisoner 
until .  the  close  of  the  war.  General  Fro5sar<J 
published  a  'Rapport  sur  les  operations  dn  2" 
corps  de  I'armee  du  Rhin  dans  la  catnpagne  de 
1870>  (Paris  1872). 

FROST,  Arthur  Bordett,  American  illus- 
trator and  author:  b.  Philadelphia,  19  Jan.  1851. 
He  studied  under  Thomas  Eakins  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  and  coming  to 
New  York  secured  employment  on  the  Graphic, 
and  later  entered  the  studio  of  Harper  and 
Brothers,  where  his  associates  were  Abbey, 
Reinhart  and  Alexander.  In  1877  he  west  to 
England,  and  in  1900  he  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  His  early  work  was  full  of  inter- 
est and  attracted  much  attention  and  his  later 
work  showed  the  spirit  of  the  true  artist.  His 
illustrations  of  *Out  of  the  Hurly- Burly' 
(1872),  fii::st  attracted  general  attention.  Good 
examples  of-  his  style  are  his  illustrations  of 
Stockton,  <Rudder  Grange*  (1879);  Thanet, 
*Stories  of  a  Western  Town'  (1893) ;  and 
Bunner,  <Story  of  a  New  York  House>  (1887). 
He  has  published  ^Stuff  and  Nonsense'  (1888)  ; 
*Bun  Calf  and  Other  Tales'  (1892)  ;  'Sports 
and  Games  in  the  Open*  (1899) ;  *(x)lfers' 
Alphabet' ;  *Book  of  Drawings'  (1905) ; 
*O^T\o>  (1913). 

FROST,  Edwin  Brant,  American  astrono- 
mer :  b.  Brattleboro,  Vt..  14  July  1866.  He  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1886  and  afterward 
studied  physics  and  astronomy  at  Princeton, 
Strassburg  and  at  the  Royal  Astrophysical  Ob- 
servatory at  Potsdam,  (iermany.  In  1887-90,  he 
was  instructor  in  physics  and  astronomy,  1892- 
95,  as^stswt  professor  and  director  of  the  ob- 
servatory; 1895-^  professor  of  astronomy,  and 
from  I«98  to  190^  ncHi-resident  instructor  at 
Dartmouth  Cx>llege.  In  1896  he  was  apimnted 
professor  of  astrophysics  and  in  1905  director 
at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  of  the  University  of 
Cltic^o.  From  1896  to  lOtXZ  he  was  assistant 
editor  and  after  \902,  editor  of  the  Astrophysical 
Journal.  He  has  made  an  especial  study  of  stel- 
lar velocities,  stellar  spectroscopy,  sun  .  spots 
and  solar  thermal  radiation.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Roval 
Astronomical  Society,  the  Societd  de^i  Spet- 
troscopisti  Italiani  and  of  many  other  learned 
bodies.  _  He  translated,  revised  and  enlarged 
J.  Scheiner's  'Treatise  on  Astronomical  Spec- 
troscopy' (18M),  and  has  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  astronomical  and  other  periodicals. 

FROST,  George  Henry,  American  pub- 
lisher: b.  Ontario,  Canada,  9  JiUy  1838.  He  was 
educated  at  McGill  University,  Montreal,  where 
he  was  graduated  civil  engineer  in  1860.  He  was 
a  land  surveyor  and  railway  en^neer  in  Oii~ 
cago  before  establishing  himself  m  New  York 
in  1878.  In  1874  he  established  the  Engineering 
News  and  published  it  until  August  1911,  when 
it  was  sold.  He  is  president  of  the  Courier- 
News  Publishing  Company  of  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
and  is  member  of  many  engineering  societies. 

FROST,  John,  American  educator  and 
writer:  b.  Kennebunk,  Me.,  1800;  d.  1859.  He 
was  educated  at  Bowdoin  and  at  Harvard,  being 
graduated  at  the  latter  in  1822.  He  taught  in 
Boston  and  from  1828  to  1838  conducted  a  giris* 


sdiool  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  later  connected 
with  the  Central  High  School  until  1845.  He 
compiled  many  sdiool  books  and  biographical 
and  historical  works,  including  his  very  popular 
'Pictorial  Histoiy  ot  the  United  States'  (2  vols.. 
1844)  ;  'Pictorial  History  of  the  Worid> ;  <Lives 
of  American  Generals* ;  'American  Naval  Bi- 
ography,' etc. 

FROST.  William  Bdward,  English  painter: 
b.  Wandsworth,  near  London,  September  1810; 
d.  4  June  1877.  About  1825  he  was  sent  to  a 
drawing  school  in  Bloomsbuty  where  he 
studied  for  several  years.  He  also  studied  in 
the  British  Museum  and  in  1829  was  admitted 
as  a  student  in  the  Rojral  Academy  schools;  He 
maintained  himself  all  those  years  by  portrait- 
paintii^,  executing  over  300  portraits.  In  1839 
he  was  awarded  the  gold  nKdal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  for  his  'Prometheus  Bound.*  In 
1843  he  was  awarded  a  third-class  prize  for  his 
cartoon  'Una  alarmed  by  Fauns  and  Satyrs.* 
His  best-known  works  are  'Christ  crowned 
with  Thorns*  (1843) ;  'Nymphs  dancing* 
(184*.  now  in  the  Dublin  Museum)  ;  'Sabrina* 
1845)  ;  'Diana  and  Actseon'  (1846) ;  'Nymph 
isarming  Cupid*  (1847) ;  'Una  and  the  Wood- 
Nymphs*  (ia7);  'Chastity*  (1854);  'I!  Pen- 
seroso'  (1855);  'Hie  Graces  and  Loves* 
(1863)  ;  'Hylas  and  the  Nymphs*  (1867j.  In 
1846  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  Hie  Royal 
Academy,  and  to  full  membership  in  1871.  Frost 
was  deficient  in  power  of  design  and  while  many 
of  his  works  have  grace  and  charm  they  are 
entirely  without  ma«tety.  Many  of  his  pic- 
tures were  frequently  engraved 

FROST,  William  Goodel>.  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Lc  Roy,  N.  Y..  2  July  1854,  He  was 
graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1876,  and  after- 
ward studied  at  the  universities  of  Wooster, 
Harvard  and  (rOttingen,  (rtnnany.  From  1877 
to  1879  he  was  instructor  in  Greek,  and  from 
1879  to  1892  professor  of  Greek  at  Oberim,  being 
chosen  presidettt  of  Berea  Coll^  in  the  latter 
year.  He  has  done  much  in  the  promotion  of 
his^er  educaticm  m  Kentucky  and  in  adapting 
educational  methods  to  condidoni  in  the  South- 
em  mountains.  He  published  'Greek  Primer* 
(1887)  ;  'Inductive  Studies  in  OiBtory>  (1890), 
and  contributions  to  magazines. 

FROST,  the  moisture  in  tfie  atmosphere 
crystallized  or  congealed  1^  the  cold,  upon  tiie 
earth's  surface,  or  upon  various  objects  and 
surfaces  situated  or  existing  upon  it,  as  grasses, 
shrubs,  trees,  window  panes,  etc.  The  various 
phenomena  of  hoar  frost,  window  frost,  etc., 
grouped  under  this  head,  occur  over  a  laive 

Girticm  of  the  land  surface  of  the  eftrth.  In  the 
nited  States,  hoar  frosts  often  occur  during 
the  spring  and  autumn  months,  over  die  whole 
northern  portion  of  the  country,  and  more 
rarely  also  in  the  Southern  States,  sometimes 
causing  much  damage  by  freezing  and  injuring 
the  young  com  sprouts  and  early  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Frosts  occur  only  during  calm,  cold 
nights  when  the  temperature  falls  below  32°  F. 
In  the  United  States  the  meteorological  condi- 
tions usually  preceding  the  formation  of  frosts 
are  northerly  winds,  accompanied  by  high  ba- 
rometer, and  especially  the  coincidence  of  these 
conditions  with  the  near  approach,  or  passing,  of 
a  storm  from  the  west  or  southwest.  The  Tor- 
nration  of  hoar  frost  depends  in  some  degree 
upon  surface  topography  and  local  causes,  oc- 
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1  Columasr  window  trait 

3  The  Bune,  cap-like 

3,  4,  5,  7  Crystalline  wiadow  fra«t 
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curring  much  more  frequently  within  the  deep 
valleys  leading  down  from  mountain  heights, 
than  in  broader  valleys  or  level  resions.  In  the 
former,  during  calm  cold  nights,  the  cold  air  of 
the  hill  and  mountain  tops,  "by  virtue  of  its 
greater  specific  gravity,  flows  dbwn  and  mixes 
with,  or  flows  underneath  and  replaces,  the 
wanner,  lifter  air  of  the  valleys,  thus  furnish- 
ing the  conditions  favorable  to  frost  formation. 
The  cooling  of  objects  by  radiation  of  heat,  and 
by  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  them, 
greatly  facilitates  ihe  formation  of  frost.  Frost 
cmtalltzations  exhibit  a  wonderful  variety^-both 
of  form  and  stmcture.  The  formation  or  each 
of  the  Tariotu  types  seems  to  depend  upon  « 
mat  iramber  of  meteorolt^tcat  and  other  condi- 
tions, some  of  diem  obscnre.  The  temperature 
of  the  air,  its  electric  condition,  humidity,  etc., 
and  also  the  nature  of  the  substances  upon  whidi 
they  form,  each  seem  to  exert  an  influence  in 
determining  and  modifying  their  form  am) 
strticture.  Two  pnnctpsi  types  of  hoar  frost 
occurr-die  columnar  and  the  tebular.  Com- 
monly, both  varieties  do  not  occnr  siraul- 
taneousty,  but  on  a  f^ven  ttif^t  one  or  the 
other  type  will  greatly  predoimnate  aod  fonn 
the  bulk  of  the  crystals.  Frost  crystallizations  in 
general  greatly  resemble  those  oi  snow,  but  be- 
cause their  development  is  usually  restricted  in 
one  or  more  directions  by  the  objects  or  surfaces 
upon  which  they  form,  the  resemblance  is  seg- 
mentary, rather  than  complete.  In  general, 
oolumnar  forms  vary  from  similar  snow  crystal- 
lizationSf  by  virtue  of  their  hollow  cylindrical, 
or  cup-like  character,  and  by  often  attaining  to 
much  greater  dimensions.  Sometimes,  during 
extreme  oold,  such  forms  attain  a  length  of  many 
Indies.  Tabular  forms  rarely  attain  perfect  sym- 
metry, but  exhibit  within  them  air  tubes  and 
mdttsions,  assume  crystal' forms  possessing  both 
dose  and  open  structure,  and  develop  upon  the 
same  extremely  thin  plane  as  do  similar  snow 
crystals.  As  commonly  deposited  in  spring  or 
autumn,  they  do  not  usually  greatly^  exceed  in 
size  similar  snow  forms,  but  during  intense  and 
prolonged  cold,  as  in  winter,  they  attain  mudi 
greater  dimensions.  A  very  beautiful  effect  is 
sometimes  produced  by  the  deposition  upon  the 
trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  of  a  heavy  coat  of  hoar  frost. 
Each  littib  and  leaf  and  delicate  twig  19  trans- 
fomed  and  beautified,  and  presents  a  white  a^ 
pearance,  as  though  frosted  with  silver.  During 
zero  weather,  large  smd  delicately  formed  branch- 
ing tabular  crystals,  and  k>ng,  icy  needles,  form 
in  bratitiful  pendent  clusters  upon,  and  depend 
from,  the  rafters  and  timbers  of  bams,  etc., 
dose  to  where  domestic  animals  are  kept ;  and 
also  iqion  ferns  and  similar  plants  overhanging 
icy  terraces  or  ice-corered  pools.  Similar  forms 
ano  fonn  tliretrth''  noon  or  project  from  icy 
surfaces.  Even  the  clouds  furnish  their  quota 
of  frost  crystallizations.  Whai  low-lying  clouds 
enshroud  mountain  tops  covered  by  forests,  they 
often  deposit  a  portion  of  their  moisture  upon 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  commonly  in  the  form 
of  long,  granular  or  fibrous  needle-shaped  crys* 
tals.  Fogs,  when  they  occur  during  hoar  frost 
formation,  usually  deposit  moisture  upon  the 
.forming  crystals  m  granular  form.  The  most 
beautiful  and  varied  frost  crystallizations  are 
those  that  form  upon  the  window  panes  of 
dwelling  houses,^  etc.,  in  arctic  or  temperate 
zones.  These  fairy-like  creations,  seemingly  in 
imitation  of  leaveft,  feathers,  ferns,  trees,  starry 


firmaments,  tropical  forest  effects,  etc.,  occur 
as  three  distinct  entities :  the  granular,  the  crys- 
talline, and  the  membraneous.-  The  latter  va- 
riety forms  onljr  in  heated  rooms,  upon  window 
panes  covered  with  an  uncoi^ealed  film  of  water, 
as  a  dew-like  condensation  of  moisture.  It  oc- 
curs most  frequently  in  the  form  of  long,  curv- 
ing, feather-like  forms,  or  as  an  exceedingly 
delicate  membranaceous-Iike  network  of  diverg- 
ing and  coalescing  lines.  It  is  due  to  a  process 
of  co'Stallization  that  takes  place  during  the 
conversion  of  a  film  of  water  into  ice.  The  crys- 
talline variety  of  window  frost  forms  only  upon 
window  panes  that  are  free  from  water  in  liquid 
form._  Crystals  of  this  class  assume  branchmg, 
star-like  forms  (often  as  four-  or  six-pointed 
branching  stars),  curving  filaments,  fibrous  crys- 
tallizations, and  those  resembling  sea-moss,  long 
serrated  lines,  etc.  Many  of  these  are  very  beau- 
tiful and_  interesting.  Some  of  them  develop 
within  minute  striations  in  the  surface  of  the 
glass  and  will  reappear  in  the  same  identical  posi- 
tions upon  a  given  pane,  with  each  renewal. 
When  identical  meteorolo^cal  and  other  condi- 
tions recur  a^in  and  agam,  the  types  of  frost 
coexistent  with  each  will,  in  general,  recur 
simultaneously  with  them.  During  zero  weather, 
if  conditions  are  favorable,  the  formation  and 
growth  of  these  beautiful  frost  creations  takes 
place  very  rapidly.  A  beautiful  and  absorbingly 
interesting  experiment  consists  in  melting  a 
heavy  coat  of  window  frost  off  a  portion  of  a 
window-  pane  (by  placing  an  oil  lamp  close  to 
it).  Only  the  central  portion  of  the  pane  should 
be  cleared  of  all  moisture;  around  this  a  film 
of  water  should  be  left  upon  the  glass.  Soon 
after  the  lamp  is  removed  the  feather-like  mem- 
braneous frost  will  form  around  the  outer  edges 
of  the  film  of  water,  and  quickly  radiate  in  beau- 
tiful curves  toward  the  centre  of  the  pane. 
They  stop  instantly  when  they  reach  the  dear 
glass.  Soon  minute  and  ddicate  serrated  crys- 
tal lines,  or  tiny  crystal  stars,  appear  upon  the 
clear  glass  space,  and  slowlv  develop,  and  usually 
coexistent^  with  them  a  thin  film  of  granular 
texture  will  be  laid  down  upon  portions  of  the 
dear  glass.  The  latter  is  uot  usuallpr  deposited 
in  slow  progressive  order,  but  in  intermittent 
order.  Large  spaces  of  the  clear  glass  are  often 
covered  simultaneously,  hy  a  succession  of  auro- 
ral-like flashes;  each  na^,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  spreading  a  thin  granular  film  upon  un- 
occupied Dortions  of  the  glass.  Singularly 
enough,  the  granular  deposit  does  not  form 
near  where  the  true  crystalline  frost  is;  the 
latter  repels  the  former  and  prevents  its  forma- 
tion upon  the  spaces  Immemately  surrounding 
it. 

The  phenomena  included  under  the  title 
frost,  as  commonly  accepted,  are  understood 
to  include  both  the  processes  of  freezing  and 
the  mechanical  effects  produced  thereby.  Con- 
sidered tnider  this  bro»d  definition,  frost  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
both  beneficent  and  otherwise.  It  enters  the 
crevices  and  minute  cracks  in  the  rodcs  and 
rends  the  rocks  apart ;  and  is  thus  an  important 
a^ent  in  aiding  and  hastening  their  disintegra- 
tion, and  in  convertinjs;  them  and  the  solid 
materials  of  the  earth  into  soil.  Its  beneficent 
action  in  loosening  and  pulverizing  the  soil, 
by  entering  it  and  forcing  the  particles  of  com- 
pacted soil  and  clods  apart  through  its  expan- 
sive action  upon  the  particles  of  moisture  dis- 
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seminated  therein,  is  well  known,  and  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  agriculture  and  to  huinan- 
ity.  The  damage  sometimes  done  to  vegetation, 
trees,  etc.,  through  the  frosts  entering  them, 
and  rending  their  fibres,  cells,  etc.,  apart,  is  often 
very  great,  and  partial  failures  of  crops  such  as 
com,  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  are  due  to  this  cause. 
As  any  considerable  motion  of  air,  the  presence 
of  clouds  covering  the  sW|  or  the  placmg  of  a 
light  covering,  as  of  cloth  or  similar  material, 
over  the  objects  to  be  protected,  greatly  reduces 
or  prevents  the  formation  of  frost  upon  them 
and  of  injury  thereby,  artificial  preventives  are 
often  resorted  to.  Sometimes  smoke-producing 
fires  are  built  around  or  within  enclosures  or 
fields  containing  plants,  fruits,  or  vegetables, 
and  light,  tent-Tike  coverings  are  placed  over 
small  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and  other  tender 
vegetable  or  plant  growtns,  and  thus  the  damage 
by  frosts  is  prevented,  or  minimized-  In  France 
an  instrument  has  been  devised  for  the  predic- 
tion of  frost.  It  consists  of  a  wet  bulb  and  dry 
bulb  thermometer,  mounted  on  a  board  on  which 
is  also  a  scale  of  lines  corresponding  to  the 
degrees  of  the  dry  bulb,  and  a  pointer  travers- 
ing a  scale  graduated  according  to  degrees  of 
the  wet  bulb.  Observations  are  taken  shortly 
before  sunset.  By  means  of  the  ^inter  and 
scale,  the  point  may  be  found  at  which  the  line 
of  the  dry  bulb  reading  meets  thepointer  set 
to  the  reading  of  the  wet  bulb.  The  scale  is 
colored  so  that  the  point  may  fall  in  one  of 
three  zones,  indicating  certain  frost,  probable 
frost  or  no  probability  of  frost.  See  also  Snow. 

Air  Drainage  is  a  term  generally  applied  to 
a  type  of  air  circulation  which  plays  an  miport- 
ant  part  in  the  distribution  of  frosts,  more  par- 
ticularly in  hill  and  valley  districts.  The  cold 
heavy  air  of  the  higher  slopes  flows  down  and 
fills  the  valley,  forcmg  upwards  the  warm  and 
lighter  air  of  the  latter,  and  forming  in  the 
valley  a  lake  of  cold  air.  Thus  there  are  heavy 
frost  in  the  valley  while  the  higher  slopes 
escape.  The  condition  is  understood  by  gar- 
deners and  others  who  use  upper  slopes  for 
their  gardens,  orchards,  etc. 

Bibliography.— Andrews,  'Famous  Frosts 
and  Frost-Fairs  in  Great  Britain'  (London 
1887) ;  Beals,  ^Forecasting  Frost  in  the  North 
Pacific  States'  C Weather  Bulletin  41,  Wash- 
ington^ 1912) ;  Cox,  'Frost  and  Temperature 
Conditions  in  the  Cranbernr  Marshes  of  Wis- 
consin' (ib.  1910):  Day,  *Frost  Data  of  the 
United  States  and  Length  of  the  Crop-Growing 
Season*  (ib.  1911)  ;  Garriott,  E.  B.,  'Cold  Waves 
and  Frost  in  the  United  States*  (Weather 
Bulletin  P,  Washington  1906)  ;  'Canada's  Fertile 
Northland*  (Department  of  the  Interior,  Ot- 
tawa 1907)  J  Hanjn,  'Zum  Klima  Manitoba*  in 
Meteor olomsche  Zeitschrift  (Vienna  1894),  and 
Monthly  weather  Review. 

FROST-BIRD,  or  FROST-SNIPE,  a  stilt 
sandpiper  (q.r.). 

FROST-BITEi  form  of  mortification  due 
to  the  action  of  cold  in  withdrawing  the  supply 
of  blood  from  ears,  fingersj  nose,  toes,  cheeks, 
etc.  In  its  milder  forms  it  is  known  as  "chaps* 
or  "chilblains."  In  frostbite  .the  affected  parts 
are  always  in  danger  of  gangrene.  The  remedy 
is  an  immediate  application  of  snow  or  a  spra_y 
of  ice-water  to"  restore  the  circulation;  this 
cold  application  is  effective  in  all  cases  where 
the  mortification  is  slight  and  not  of  long  dura- 


tion, but  if  it  has  gone  too  far  the  circnla^on 
cannot  be  restored,  the  ^art  is  lost  and  sui^cal 
treatment  of  the  latter  is  necessary  to  prevent 
a  spread  of  gangrene.   See  Chilblain;  Cold. 

FROST-FISH,  a  name  given  to  various 
fishes,  because  they  appear  at  the  time  of  early 
frost,  as  does  the  tomcod  (q.v.)  so  called  in 
New  England.  The  frost-fish  of  New  Zealand 
iA  one  of  the  scabbard-fishes  (q.v.). 

FROSTBURG,  Md.,  town  in  Allegany 
County,  80  miles  souAeast  of  Pittsburg;  on 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  West«m  Maryland  and 
the  CumberlMid  railroads.  Its  situaitioai  u 
lucturesque  at  an  elevation  of  2^200  f«et  above 
sea-level,  and  it  has  a  reputation  as  a  mnmer 
resort  A  State  nomal  school  ftnd  a  miners' 
hospital  are  located  here.  Coal  mining  is  the 
chief  industiy,  but  there  are  abo  fire-brick  and 
tile  works,  planing-milla,  foundries,  and  hosieiy 
mills.  It  is  governed  by  a  majror,  elected  for 
one  year,  and  a  council  elected  at  lanfC  The 
waterworks  are  th«  proper^  of  the>nMBUcipality. 
Pop.  6,028. 

FRQTH-FLY»orFROTH'HOPPBR.  Sm 

FROTHIHORAM,     Arthur  LmcoH 

American  archaeologist:  b.  Boston.  Mass.,  21 
June  1899.  He  was  educated  in  Rome,  Italy, 
and  at  Leipzig ;  lectured  on  archaeology  at  Johns 
Hopldns  University  in  1882-86 ;  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  archaeology  and  the  history  of  art  at 
Princeton  Univemty  in  1887,  and  in  1898-1906 
was  professor  of  aVchseology  and  ancient  his- 
tory. He  founded  the  American  Journal  of 
ArcfuBohffy  in  1885 ;  and  was  associate  director 
of  the  American  School  of  Gasslcal  Studies, 
Rome,  in  1895-96.  He  is  a  member  of  many 
learned  societies.  His  publications  include  *A 
History  of  Sculpture' ;  'Mediaeval  Art  Inven- 
tories of  the  Vatican*;  'Stephen  Bar  Sudaili, 

Hrian  Mystic  and  the  Book  of  Hierotheos* 
;  with  Marquand,  A.,  *A  Textbook  of 
story  of  Sculpture'  ('1896)  ;  'Monuments 
of  Christian  Rome'  (1908) :  'Rotnan  Cities  in 
Italy  and  Dalmatia*  (1910);  'A  History  of 
Arcnitecture'  (1911),  and  various  monografihs 
on  Syria. 

FROTHINGHAM,  Natfautiel  Lus^doav 

Americtui  Unitarian'  clergyman  and  rdmions 
writer:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  23  July  1793;  dt 
there,  4  April  1870.  He  was  Rraduated  from 
Harvard  in  1812  and  entering  me  ministry  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  m  Bostcui  181S-S0L 
He  was  author  of  'Deism  or  Christianity* ; 
'Sermons  in  die  Order  of.  A  Twelvemonth* 
(1852);  and  'Metrical  Pieces'  <1855-?0>.  He 
was  one  of  the  eaiiicat  Amencan  studmts  of 
German.  His  mittngs  are  toarlced  ■  by  grace 
and  refinement 

FROTHINOHAM,    Octaviiu  Brooks, 

American  clergyman :  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  26  Nov. 
1822;  d.  there,  27  Nov.  1895.  He  was  a  son  of 
N.  L.  Frothin^ham  (q.v.),  and  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1843,  and  from  the  Cambridge 
Divinity  School  in  1846.  His  radical  views'  led 
to  the  resignation  of  his  pastorate  in  the  North 
Unitarian  Church,  Salem,  Mass.  He  Was  pastor 
in  Jersey  City  1855-59:  he  then  organized  the 
Third  Unitarian  Churdi  in  New  York,  where 
he  pfeached  very  radical  and  advanced  views 
till  his  resignation  in  1879.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  travel  ilnd  literary  pur- 
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sints.  his  home  beiiifir  in  Boston.  His  works 
were  *  Stories  from  the  Lips  of  the  Teadwf* ; 
'Stories  from  the  Old  Testament*;  'The  Re- 
Ugion  of  Humanity);  <The  Cradle  of  the 
Cirist';  <Memoir  of  W.  H.  Channing* ;  *The 
Safest  Creed';  ^Beliefs  of  the  Unbelievers* ; 
*Creed  and  Conduct*;  *The  Spiiit  of  the  New 
.Faith*;  ^The  Rising  and  die  Setting  Faith*; 
*Live»  of  Gerrit  Smith,  George  Ripley,  Theo- 
dore Parlor* ;  'Transcendentalism  in  New 
Eng^iaiid* ;  *  Reflections  and  Intpressionft^ ; 
etc 

FROTHINGHAH,    Richard,  American 

journalist  and  historian:  b.  Oiarlestown,  Mass., 
31  Jan.  1812;  d.  1880..  He  was  at  various  times 
a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  was  ma^or 
of  Charlestown  1851-53,  uid  managing  editor 
of  the  Boston  Post  1852-65.  He  published 
•History  of  Charlestown*  (1848)  ;  *  History  of 
the  Siege  of  Boston*  (1849) :  'Life  and  limes 
of  Gen.  Joseph  Warren*  (1865) ;  'The  Rise 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States'  (1871). 

FROUDB,  frood,  Judm  Antlumjr,  Eng- 
lish historian:  Dartii^aii.  Devonriiire,  Eng- 
knd.  23  April  1818;  d.  Salcombe,  DerotuUre. 
20  Oct  1894.  He  was  the  youngest  son  ot 
Archdeacon  R.  H.  Froude^  rector  of  Darttngton, 
and  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford. 
His  brother,  Hurrell  Frottde,  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  "Oxford  Movement*  and  both 
were  influenced  1^  Newman,  the  earliest  work 
of  the.^youi^r  Frotide  being  a  contribution  to 
the  *Lives  of  the  Saints,*  edited  by  Newman. 
He  soon  emerged  from  Tractarian  influence, 
however,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  rcmainod 
indifferent  to  the  Church  in  which  he  had  been 
reared.  The  first  two  volumes  of  his  history  of 
En^nd  app^red  in  1856  and  aft  once  attracted 
marked  attention,  both  favorable  and  adverse,  on 
account  of  the  brilliant  style  and  the  audact^  ol 
the  writer's  opinions.  The  bode  flatly  reversed 
many  historical  judgments,  and  interpreted  mo- 
tives in  a  manner  more  common  now  than  then, 
but  very  startling  to  readers  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century.  His  attempted  vindication  of 
Henry  VIII  must  be  accounted  a  failure,  bril- 
liant and  able  as  it  is,  and  although  it  is  a  most 
striking  portrait  of  Henry  that  he  has  fwintcd* 
it  cannot  be  called  »  faithful  likeness.  Hu  treat- 
ment of  Uary  of  Scotland  is  frankly  hostile, 
and  has  been  met  witii  severe  criticism.  His 
jud^ent  of  Elizabeth,  though  far  from  im- 
partial, is  more  nearly  accurate  than  that  of 
either  of  the  other  two  personages.  He  excelled 
in  vigorous,  dramatic  presentation  of  men  -and 
events,  and  in  the  judgment  of  sober  critics 
appears  to  have  cared  much  more  for  pictur- 
esque narrative  than  for  absolute  historical  ac- 
curacy. As  a  f^storian/  he  wfll  kmg  continue 
to  be  read  ^nd  admired,  but  Hs  apparent  in- 
differenofc  to  historical  truth  at  times  will  not 
permit  of  his  inclusioA  in  the  first  --fank  of 
'historians.  He  visited  the  United  States  in 
1872  on  a  lecture  tour,  his  lectures  being  after- 
ward published  with  the  title  of  ^Englnh  Mis- 
rule in  Ireland.'  In  187;^  he  visited  South 
Africa,  his  imiHVSsions  hcuK  later  given  to 
the  world  in  lectures  at  Ecfinbun^  and  in 
1882  made  an  extended  tour  through  Australia, 
the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States,  the  liter- 
a^  outcome  of  which  were  *Oceana*  and 
'The  Enghsfa  in  the  West  Indies.*  He  was 
the  friend  of  Cariyle,  whose  literary  executor 


he  became,  and  bis  life  of  the  Sage  of  Oielsea, 
his  'Reminiscences  of  Cariyle*  and  'Letters 
and  Memorials  of  Jane  Cariyle*  have  excited 
a  vast  amount  of  controvert.  In  1892  Froude 
succeeded  the  historian  Freeman  as  regins 
professor  of  history  at  Oxford,  his  lectures 
in  that  capacity  afterward  constituting  his 
volume  on  Erasmos.  It  may  be  said  diat  Froude 
was  more  distinctly  a  man  of  letters  than  a 
Ustorian.  He  is  always  readable  even  when 
one  is  forced  to  dissent  from  him  most  strongly, 
but  he  touched  on  too  many  themes  to  give  to 
the  writii^  of  history  the  devotion  toward  it  so 
characteristic  of  suoi  men  as  the  late  Samuel 
Rawson  Gardner,  Professor  Freeman  or  John 
Richard  Green,  and  he  was  temperamoitally 
in^fferent  to  the  claims  of  entire  truthfulness. 
He  may  not  have  consciously  distorted  facts, 
but  his  selection  of  certain  details  and  suppres- 
sion of  others  for  the  apparent  s^  of  making 
the  particular  hero  in  question  brighter,  or  the 
particular  villain  darker,  does  not  commend 
Itself  to  the  lover  of  truth  for  its  own  sake. 
His  important  works  include  'Shadows  of  the 
Qouds, '  published  under  the  pseudonym 
«Zeta»  (1847) ;  'The  Nemesis  of  Faith*  (1849)  : 
'The  Book  of  Tob*  (1851)  ;  'The  History  of 
Eng^nd  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death 
of  Elizabeth*  (1856-70) ;  'Short  Studies  on 
Great  Subjects*  (1867) ;  'Inaugural  Address 
Delivered  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews* 
(1869) ;  'The  Cat's  PUgrimage*  (1870) ;  'Short 
Studies:  Second  Series*  (1871);  Calvinism' 
(1871);  'The  English  in  Ireland  in  the  18tfa 
Century'  (1872-74):  'Short  Studies:  Third 
Series'  (1877) ;  'Life  and  Times  of  Thomas 
Becket'  (1878):  'Caesar:  a  Sketch*  (1879); 
'Bunyan'  (1880);  'Two  Lectures  on  South 
Africa*  (1880)  ;  'Reminiscences  of  the  Hig^i 
(3iurch    Revival'    (1881);    'Short  Studies: 

fourth  Series*  (1882);  'Reminiscences  of 
homas  Cariyle'  (edited  1881) ;  'Thomas  Car- 
Me;  History  of  the  First  Forty  Years  of  His 
Life*  (1882):  'Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane 
Welsh  Cariyle*  (edited  1883);  'Thomas  Car- 
iyle: History  of  His  Life  in  London  1831-81' 
(im):  'Life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield*  (1890); 
*The  Divorce  of  Catharine  of  Aragon*  (1891)  ; 
*Life  and 'Letters  o!  Erasmus*  (1894).  The 
first  two  volumes  named  above  be  attempted 
to  suppress  in  later' life,  and  succeeded  with 
'llhe  Shadow  of  the  Qouds.'  Consult  'Li{e,> 
by  Herbert  Paijl  (1905). 

FROUFROU,  coflsedy  in  five  acts,  pro- 
duced at  the  Gymnase  in  1869  and  tJie  greatest 
work  of  Meilbac  and  Halevy. 

FROZEN  STRAIT,  the  i^ssage  whidi  con- 
nects Repulse  Bay  and  Fox  Qiannel,  and  sepa- 
rates Melville  Peninsula  and  Southampton 
Ifihnds.  It  is  from  10  to  20  miles  wide  and  in 
lat  65°  N.  This  strait  is  frozen,  as  its  name 
indicates,  nearly  all  the  year,  altiioudi  some 
bodies  of  water  farther  north  are  free  from  ice 
from  two  to  five  months  each  year. 

FROZEN  WELLS,  wells  occurring  in 
which  ice  is  found  throughout  the  year.  In 
most  wells  of  this  kind  the  temperature  is 
seldom  above  ^  F.  The  low  temperature  is 
due  to  the  entrance  of  cold  air  into  the  interior' 
of  the  earth  in  cold  winter  months.  Kimball 
studied  conditions  in  some  abandoned  iron 
mines  at  Westport,  N.  Y.,  and  thus  obtained  a 
due  to  the  tnetfiod  of  ice  formation  in  wells  and 
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caves.  It  was  fonnerly  bdieved  that  the 
presence  of  ice  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
well  pierced  a  stratum  of  glacier  drift  in  which 
ice  still  survived.  A  famous  frozen  well  is 
that  at  Brandon,  Vt,  which  long  showed  ice  at 
14  feet  below  the  surface  in  summer  time. 

FRUCTIDOR,  fruk'tg.doT.  the  12th  month 
of  the  French  Rt^iublican  Calendar.  From  the 
year  I  to  VII  it  ran  from  18  AuKust  to  16 
September,  and  in  the  years  VIII-XIII  fnmi  19 
August  to  17  September.  It  was  followed  by 
five  supplementary  da3rs— the  sansculotttdes  — 
which  completed  the  year.  The  18th  Fructidor, 
year  V  (4  Sept.  17w)  is  memorable  for  the 
coup  d'etat  by  Barras,  Le  RivelU^e  and  Rew- 
bell  in  expetfing  Barthtiemy  and  Carnot.  See 
French  Revolution. 

FRUGONI,  Carlo  Inuocenzio  Maria,  Ital- 
ian poet:  b.  Genoa,  21  Nov.  16^;  d.  Parma, 
20  Dec.  1766.  He  was  originally  destined  for 
tile  Church  and  was  even  induced  to  take 
monastic  vows.  He  gained  a  great  reputation 
as  an  elegant  writer  of  Latin  and  Italian  prose 
and  verse  and  from  1716  to  1724  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  successively  at  Brescia,  Rome, 
Genoa,  Bologna  and  Modena.  where  he  at- 
tracted a  great  number  of  students.  He  finally 
settled  down  at  Parma,  where  the  Duke  Antonio 
Famese  appointed  him  poet  laureate.  After  the 
duke's  death  he  returned  to  Genoa.  Later. he 
returned  to  Parma  and  devoted  his  remaining 
years  to  poetical  composition.  As  a  poet,  Fru- 
goni  is'  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Arcadian  school.  Consult  his  'Opere  poetiche* 
(10  vols.,  Parma  1779) ;  'Poesic*  (^15  vols^ 
Lucca  1780) ;  Carducci,  *Poeti  erotici  del  sec 
XVni>  (Florence  1878);  *Lettere  inedite,> 
edited  by  Bertoldi  (Forli  1891);  the  biography 
in  <Fabroni  Vitae>  (Vol.  I,  1778-1805)  ;  Torelli. 
^Paesaggi  e  profili*  (Florence  1861);  Bertana, 
E.,  *Intofno  al  Frugoni*  in  Giomale  storico 
della  lettfratura  italmna  (Vol.  XXIV,  Torino 
1883  et  seq.). 

FRUIN,  Robert,  Dutch  historian:  b.  Rot- 
terdam 1823;  d.  1899.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Leyden  and  after  1860  was  professor 
of  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  there.  He 
edited  Nijho#5  'Bijdra^en  voor  Vaderlandsche 
C>eschiedenis>  and  contributed  frequently  ,to  De 
Cids  and  other  periodicals. "  He  was 'the  great- 
est authorityon  Dutch  history  in  his  time.  He 
published  ^ien  jaren  uit  den  tachtigjarigen 
oorlog'  (4th  ed.,  1889) ;  <Reply  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere'  and  *Appeal  to  the  People  of  England* 
(1881),  dealing  with  the .  Transvaal  question 
caused  considerable  comment  at  the  time; 
^Geschiedenis  der  staatsinstellingen  in  Neder- 
land  tot  den  vai  der  repuUick*  (1901);  'Vcr- 
Spreide  Geschriften>  (8  vols,,  1900-03), 

FRUIT,  that  part  of  a  i^ant  in  which  the 
seed  or  other  reproductive  element  is  perfected; 
in  ordinary  plants  the  matured  ovary  with  its. 
pericarp  and  other  parts.  Strictly  speaking  the 
term  is  confined  to  the  true  seed  plants  (^r- 
matophytes).  This  botanical  oefinitian  ■  is 
largely  extended  in  popular  usage^  to  include  the 
sporangia  of  mosses  and  the  sori  of  ferns  and 
still  more  loosely  and  erroneously  to  any  plant 
part  useful  to  man. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  definition  fruit 
structures  show  exceedingly  wide  variation. 
Topically  the  fruit  is  a  mature  ovary  which  con- 
tains seeds,  but  in  some  case^  as  w  the  straw- 


berry,  the  seeds  are  practical^  outside  Ihe 
*f  nut,^  being  embedded  in  the  pulp.  Because 
of  the  difficulty  of  makiiu  a  satisfactory  and 
all-inclusive  general  classincatioo.  on  any  other 
than  that  of  evolutionary  devekqiinent  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  is  given. 

Dry  Fruits. —  Starting  with  those  simplest 
flowers  in  which  all  the  cancels  (simple  iiistib . 
or  one  of  the  elements  of  a  compound  ^stil) 
are  separate,  we  find  the  sti^na  and-  style  usu- 
ally wuhenng  back  as  no  longer  of  service,  and 
the  ovary  enlarging,  as  the  fertilized  ovules 
grow  up  into  seeds.  J3ut  in  many  simple  fWwers 
more  ovules  are  produced  than  are  fertilized, 
and  generally  also  more  fertilized  than  can  be 
developed  up  to  maturity'  hence  the  reduction 
of  the  ovules  is  exceedingly  common,  as  is  sim- 
ply exemplified  'in  the  horse  chestnut. 

A  second  principle  of  fruit-making  is 
reached  throagh  keeping  in  mind  the  origin  of 
the  ovary  from  one  or  more  carpellaiy  leaves, 
of  which  the  individual  development  has  been 
so  greatly  checked  that'  they  remain  closed  upon 
the  ovules,  and  fTaquect^  even  coalesce  witii 
each  other  from  the  base  upward  so  formli^c 
a  many-ceUed  ovary.  Y«t  tbe  tendency  to  their 
individual  expansion  is  not  lost ;  in  many  mon- 
strosities, and  normally  in  a  few  types,  such  as 
the-  common  m^ionette,  the  carpellary  leaves 
early  begin  to  expand,  so  opening  the  ovary  and 
exposing  the  seeds  long  before  ripeness.  Far 
more  frequently,  however,  this  final  develop 
ment  of  the  carpellary  leaves  is  delayed  until 
the  growth-processes  of  ^  seed  and  fruit  have 
ended,  and  it  is,  dierefore,  accompanied,  or 
even  preceded,  by  their  deaitb;  the  snararion 
often  mdicating  the  lines  at  once  of  le&f^nargin 
and  leaf-fall. 

In  the  best^develeped  carpellary  leaves,  such 
as  those  of  the  more  floral  Ranunculacett,  we 
naturally  find  the  ovaiy  opening  along  the  line 
of  its  united  ovule-bearing  margins.  This  is 
what  is  termed  a  follicle. 

Since,  however^  the  ovule*  are  em  die  umted 
margins,  the  midnb  tends  to  interpose  Httle  or 
no  resistance  to  a  tendency  to  split  or  tear  along 
.its  fold.  Such  ^dehiscence  by  both  dorsal  and 
ventral  suture*  gives  us  the  legume  or  pod. 
Another  type  is  the  sUi^ua  (or  when  shortened 
and  broadened  the  silictila)  of  Crucifertr.  Here 
ibe  placental  edges  of  two  united  carpels  de- 
velop a  transverse  septum  width  divides  the 
fruit ;  and  this  is  left  when  the  lobes  split  away, 
as  so  familiarly  in  honesty. 

Among  united  ovaries  which  readily  split 
open  at  the  united  mar^ns  (sepHcidaiy  is  that 
of  gentian  (q.v.),  while  the  more  familiar  three- 


PlG.  1. — /.  follicle;  e,  }eeuTae;d,  «I:cula;  c,  capsule  of  hco- 
Mne;  b,  of  violet;  a,  of  i>oppy. 


celled  ovary  of  violet,  with  its  parietal  placwi- 
tation,  gives  a  characteristic  examfile  of  dehis- 
cence aTong  the  midribs  of  the  united  carpels. 
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so  (Hmitiig  the  Ibcnli  (locuUifidMi) .  In  Ac 
five-celled  capsule  of  the  gerannim  (q.v.)  the 
carpellary  leaves  s^niate  not  only  at  the  sides 
but  also  at  the  base,  so  curliD^  inwards  and 
proKcting  the  seed.  Where,  however,  the 
placentae  remaat  more  or  less  com^etely  upon  a 


PlG.  2.-— (,/,  achmea  of  battercap;  e,d,  catryopsiiof  oat;  a, 
h,  acbwiM  witii  pappus;  g,  "  lomMtum  ";  1,  h,  nui- 
in*  and  ovary  of  borage;  I,  It,  mnbellifrroua  typs 
of  schizocarp. 


central  colimm  from  which  the  valves  are  de- 
tadwdj  die  dehiscence  is  s»d  to  be  septifragaL 

In  henbane  (AnagiUlis^t  etc.,  the  dehiscence 
is  circular  {circmmscissle) .  Many-celled  cap- 
sules are  numerous  in  which  the  leaf-opemiv 
or  dehiscence  is  greatly  reduced  from  complete- 
ness ;  witness  the  valvular  and  porous  dehiscence 
of  the  Lychnis  and  o£  the  popw  respectively. 
Such  cases  clearly  point  us  to  those  of  carpels 
which  do  not  open  at  all.  Such  indehisceiiS 
fruits,  produced  from  carpels  so  peraisteiM^ 
embry<»ric,  are  usually  short,  few  or  one-ovuleo, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  little  specialized.  Huis 
the  follicle  of  the  Ranuncidacea  of  more  spe-' 
dalized  floral  character  becomes  shortened  into 
the  one-seeded  inddbiscent  achene  of  the  ane- 
mone and  the  buttercup.  In  the  achene  of  tlu 
grasses  (which  similarly  represents  the  capstile- 
of  the  ancestral  lilies)  the  diin  dry  pericarp 
becomes  inseparable  from  the  seed-coat  (hence 
thte  term  caryopsis)  ;  in  many  trees  (for  exam- ' 
pie,  hazd)  it  becomes  hardened  and'  thickaicd 
as  a  nut  In  composites,  too,  the  achene  is 
practicall^jr  a  nutlet,  although  often  (on  aocounc 
of  its  being  inferior)  superfluously  termed  a 
cypscia.  Less  extremely  reduced  representa- 
tives of  the  various  rauUicellular  ovaries  to 
which  such  fruits  correspond  are  afiorded  ns 
by  boraees  or  mints  in  which  tiie  two-celled 
ovary  of  the  primitive  solanaceous  type  be- 
comes, as  in  thorn-apple,  etc.,  subsequently 
tfivided  into  four  parts.  In  Umbelliieta  we 
have  another  characteristic  form  of  scniaocarp, 
as '  all  such  fruits  are  termed  which  split  up 
without  truly  carpellary  dehiscence,  atthouf^ 
the  tendency  to  this  can  be  seen  still  to  hvre 
some  influence.  Here  the  separate  portions  (or  - 
mericarps),  each  resemUine  an  acaeoe  or  nttt, 
are  ,  two  in  lumber,  and  mien  ripe  swing  <m. 
upon  the  ends  of  a  forked  carpophore. 

Fleshy  Fruits.—  5o  far  all  our  fruits  have 
been  dry ;  but  a  different  physiological  principle 
of  fruit  formation  is  necessary  to  comprehend 
those  in  wliich  the  pericarp  is  succulent  For. 
just  as  the  effect  of  fertiliration  is  seen  in  many, 
animab  to  extend  beyond  the  mere  ovum  to  the 
parent  organism,  ana  also  in  many  of  Ute  lowest 
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plants  so  it  b  in  the  case  belbre  tis.  Even  in 
fruits  which  are  dry  on  ripening  we  have  seen 
thac  the  ovaries  or  locult,  on  wmch  no  demand 
is  made  for  the  growth  of  fertilized  ovules,  be- 
CORK  reduced  or  disappear.  SMnethnes  it  may 
be  merely  the  coats  of  the  seed  (as  in  the  pome- 
granate)  which  undergo  the  complex  histologi- 
cal and  chemical  chatwes  which  we  sum  up  as 
those  of  succulence  and  ripening ;  at  other  tmies 
largely  their  placentas,  as  in  gooseberry  and 
currant  Yet.  as  in  thesi;  the  innermost  tissue' 
of  the  ovaiy  may  become  succulent  as  welL  In 
the  orange  also  the  seeds  are  imbedded  in  the 
familiar  succulent  tissue  of  the  enlarged  loniU 
or  "cells'  of  the  endocarp ;  the  grape,  too,  gives 
a  characteristic  example  of  soft  endocarp.  'lliese 
may  all  be  classed  as  berries  or  baccate  fruits,  for 
the  distinction  of  the  succulent  product  of  an 
inferior  ovary  as  a  beriy,  from  that  of  a  supe- 
rior one,  as  a  uva  or  'grai>e,  need  hardly  be  al" 
lowed  to  increase  our  nomenclature.  A  p^>o 
is  merely  a  berry  in  which  the  epicarp  is  thick 
and  tough  (for  example,  -a  luelon,  with  wljich 
the  orange  and  the  pomegranate  majr  be  reck- 
oned). Where  the  succulent  change,  instead  of 
primarily  affecting  the  deeper  tissues  of  the 
fruit,  and  so  producing  a  berry,  leaves  the  endo^ 
carp  hard,  we  have  the  drupaceous  or  stone- 
fruit.  The  endocarp  here  forms  a  more  or  less 
complete  "stone*  or  *pit*  around  the  kernel  or 
weS,  the  difference  from  an  ordinary  nut  being 
due  to  the  succulence  of  an  outer  layer  (meso- 
carp),  with  a  more  or  less  leathery  outer  sldn, 
the  epicarp.  The  plum,  peach  and  cherry  are 
the  most  obvious  examples ;  but,  since  we  may 
have  many  carpels  thus  transformed  and  more 
or  less  united  as  in  the  ras^rry,  we  may  have 
an  aggregate  fruit  or  syncarp  of  tiiur  drupes. 
The  walnut  and  even  the  coconut  are  hence  not 
true  nuts.  (See  Nuts).  The  immature  succu- 
lent mesocarp  of  the  former  is  familiar  in  pidded 
walnuts,  the  ripe  walnut  we  crack  being  merely, 
the  ston^  endocarp  (which  is  exceptionally  spe- 
cialized in  bein^  set  free  by  the  bursting  of  the 
mesocarp  on  ripening).  Coconut  fibre  is  the 
fibro-vascular  tissue  of  the  mesocarp,  the  fruit 
being  thus  broadly  comparable  to  a  peach  which 
has  wizened  while  still  young  and  stringy.  But,- 
as  in  the  kindred  grass,  the  coats  of  me  ovule 
further  unite  to  the  endocarp. 


Pn.  3.-0,  drupe:  b,  oiaogai  c  « tiiirie  dnipelet  of  brambte; 

'^pone;  c.  Btnmerry; /,  bip  of  roae;  f.  capitulum 
of  Doritaniai  ik,  fig. 


The  numerous  carpels  of  the  strawberry,  al- 
though, of  course,  corresponding'  to  those  of  the 
allied  raspberry,  remain  mere  nuts:  here,  how- 
ever, the  subiacent  portion  of  the  floral  axis  or 
receptacle  becomes  succulent  In  the  perigy- 
nous  and  epigynous  Roiacta  the  same  chai«ge 
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may  take  place;  hence  the  rose-hip  is  a  satcu- 
lent  axis,  enclosing  a  multitude  of  nats.  The 
apple  or  *'poine'  is  more  akin  to  the  drupe,  since 
the  carpels,  here  deeply  sunk  in  the  npgrown 
floral  axis,  develop  a  hard  endocarp  corre^XJnd- 
ing  to  the  stone  oi  a  drupe. 

Fertilization  may  even  be  followed  by  suc- 
culent or  other  tfaickenit^  of  the  floral  enve- 
lopes, or  of  the  floral  axis  with  subjacent  bracts 
—  the  various  cupules,  as  of  acorn,  beech,  hazel- 
nut, etc.,  beinff  of  this  nature.  Or  we  may  have 
a  spurious  fruit  developed  at  the  expense  of  ah 
entire  inflorescence,  as  in  the  pineapi^e,  Dor- 
stenia  and  flg. 

'  In  the  plantain  and  the  banana  the  frnit  is 
fleshy  but  when  normally  ripened  it  dehisces 
by  tne  splitting  of  the  pencarp  into  valves 
somewhat  after  the  order  of  a  bean  pod. 
Another  anomaly  is  the  alntond  in  which  the 
construction  is  precisely  the  same  as  In  the 
peach  except  t}tat  in  the  former  fht  pericarp  is 
fibrous;  in  the  tatter  fleshy. 

Chemical  Compoution  of  Fruits. —  Our 
knowledge  of  the  chemistiy  of  fryit  may  be 
dated  from  the  analyses  of  Fresenms  (1857). 
But  because  of  the  innumerable  varieties  of 
almost  everjr  cultivated  fruit,  the  effects  of 
different  soils  and  climates  upon  these,  and  still 
more  of  tiie  fluctuation  due  to  better  or  worse 
seasons,  the  results  of  any  one  '  cbemlcal 
anfdysis  would  tend  to  convey  an  idea  of  undue 
preasion.  Thus  —  for  example,  while  the  ratio 
of  sugar  to  free  acid  in  certain  grapes  of  an 
ordinary  wine-year  was  found  to  be  16  to  1,  in 
a  very  bad  year  it  sank  to  12,  and  in  a  very 
good  year  rose  to  24.  Hence  a  broad  outline 
may  be  of  more  ^neral  use  than  the  statistics 
of  any  one  analysis. 

The  percentage  of  water  may  be  taken  as 
varying  from  78  to  80  in  the  grape  and  cherry, 
as  from  82  to  85  in  plums,  peaches,  apples  and 
pears,  as  82  to  87  in^  bramolcs,  currants,  etc^ 
and  as  much  as  9S  in  the  watermelon.  The 
proportion  of  insoluble  residue  —  sWn  and  cel- 
lulose, stone  and  seed  —  obviously  also  varies 
greatlv  with  succulence  and  ripeness,  but  may 
be  taken,  one  fruit  with  anotner,  at  not  less 
than  from  4  to  6  per  cent.  Unripe  fruits  may 
contain  a  notable  proportion  of  starch,  but  this 
is  fermented  on  ripening  into  f^ucose  and  other 
sugars,  fruit-sugar,  grape-suoar,  cane:Su^  or 
(in  Sorbus)  sorbin.  The  otiTy  fruits  whidi  re- 
tain starch  in  -inportant  quantity  ate  those  df 
the  banana,  breadfruit-tree  and  bj^obab;  hence 
the  exceptiorul  nutritive  value  of  these.  The 
olive  alone  ;^d3  a  notaUUi  proportion  of  oil. 
The  proportion  of  sugars  varies  exceedingly, 
dates,  dry  figs '(48  per  cent)  and  raisins 
per  cent),  again  very  important  food^,  heading 
the  list.  Grapes,  of  conrse,  stand  bi^,  irqm 
12  tb  18,  indeed  sometimes  as  much  as  26  per 
cent,  cherries  from  8  to  13,  apples  6  to  8,  pears 
7  to  8,  plums  6,  red  curli^nts  4.75,  «eengage 
plum  3.5,  peach  and  apricot  only  1.5.  The  pro- 
portion of  pectin  bodies  is,  liowever,  exceed- 
ingly notable,  especially  in- fruits  such '.as  the 
three  last  named.  In  unripe  fruits  (as  also  in 
roots)  we  find  pectose,  a  body  apparently  re- 
lated to  cellulose,  but  easily  transmuted  by  a 
natural  ferment  or  by  boilinpf  with  dilute  acid 
into  pectin,  GHoO,.  and  its  allies.  These  are 
all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  with  which 
they  readily  form  a  jelly  (whence  the  peculiar 
consistency  of  our  fruit-preserves).   The  pro- 


portion of  -8(did)le  pectin  and  gnib  varies  coo'- 
siderabiy  and  is  ot  great  importance  to  the 
blandness  and  agreutblencss  of  fndt,  tbe 
harder  and  more  common  apples  having  con- 
siderably less  than  3  per  cent  and  the  best 
reinetts  nearly  8.  The  red  currant,  indeed, 
tike  berries  in  general,  has  exceedingly  little 
(02S  per  cent) ;  while  the  apricot  has  as  much 
as  9,  the  greeI^[age  ;plum  12  and  the  peach  16 
—  a  circumstance  whidk  explains  tlie  peculiarly 
melting  quaftty  of  these  fruits,  especially  the 
last-named.  The  free  acid  also  varies  greatly, 
from  2.4. per  cent  in  the  red  currant,  1.4  in  the 
raspberry,  and  nearly  as  much  in  the  sottrest 
cherries,  to  0.5  in  sweet  cherries  and  a  minimum 
of  O.I  or  less  in  the  sweetest  pears.  That  of 
apples  and  of  grapes,  of  course,  varies  greatly, 
but  ha&i  may  generafly  be  taken  at  from  0.75  to 
1,  whik  the  apricot  and  jjieach  stand  at  or 
OA.  The  acid  is  f»rimanly  malic,  but  dtric, 
acetic,  oxalic,  tannic  an4  others  may  also  be 
proeent. 

The  quantity  of  albuminoids  is  of  course 
small,  in  fact,  inadequate  to  render  most  fruits 
staple  food.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  inappre- 
ciable, nuiging  from  nearly  .5  per  cent  in  the 
majority  of  fruits  to  .7  or  .8  in  the  grape  (2.7 
in  ruains),  and  above  I  in  lln  melon  and  Ac 
tomato.  Hence  to  acquire  albuminoids  equal 
to  those  of  one  egg  we  must  eat  1^  pounds  of 
grapes,  2  pounds  strawberries,  2J^  pounds 
apples  or  4  pounds  pears.  To  retrace  1  pound 
starch  ='  5^  pounds .  potatoes,  we  need  5.4 
pounds  grapes,  6.7  of  cherries  or  apples,  or  12.3 
of  strawberries.  - 

The  quality  of  fruits  depends  largdy  upon 
the  proportion  of  sugar,  gum  and  pectin  to 
free  acid,  largely  also  upon  the  proportion  of 
solnble  to  insolvUe  matters,  but  m  very  ^eat 
measure  also  upon  the  aroma.  This  quahty  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  characteristic  ethers, 
often  accompEuiied  hv  essential  oils,  atthou^ 
not  of  course  in  ponderable  percentage.  Culti^ 
varion  and  selection  operate  stron^y  on  all 
three  factors. 

Keepinj;  of  FnirL— Many  of  the  finest 
fruits  under^  very  speedy  decomposition, 
which,  as  distinguished  from  the  intrinsic  proc- 
esses of  ripening,  is  due  to  the  attacks  of 
bacteria,  molds  or  yeasts;  so  the  problem  of 
their  preservation  is  therefore  primarily  one 
of  preventing  these.  In  damp  and  stagnant  air, 
especially  with  considerable  or  frequent  changes 
of  temperature  these  fungous  pests  moltiply 
with  special  readiness;  hence  a  frnit-rocxn 
must  be  cool  and  shadv,  yet  dry  and  airy,  and 
the  fndt  carefully  gatnered  rather  before  full 
r^>eness,  handled  so  as  to  avoid  in  any  way 
bruising  or  tearing  the  sldn,  and  laid  out  and 
occasionally  looked  over  so  that  rottenness  in 
one  may  not  affect  the  rest.  Under  these  con- 
ditions apples  especially  may  be  kept  for  many 
months ;  indeed  many  varieties  of  fruit  —  for 
example,  winter-pears —  require  these  condi- 
tions for  satisfactory  ripcmng.  On  antiseptic 
principles  we  see  how  it  is  dot  tiie  dense- 
skinned  and  wax-coated  grape  can  be  so  largely 
imported  in  sawdust,  or  how  unripe  gooseber- 
ries and  even  very  perishable  pears  can  be 
kept  for  months  similarly  packed  in  well-sealed 
jars  in  a  cool  place.  The  process  of  preserving 
with  sugar  in  jars  promptly  covered  up  is 
similarly  an  antiseptic  one ;  but  in  the  systema- 
tic application  of  antiseptic  prineples  we  may 
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still  \ock  for  considerable  progress  in  Ihe  pres- 
emtion  and  transport  of  fresh  fruit  mon  a 
large  scale.  The  method'  of  drying  frdt  has 
dso  been  in  (ise  from  remote  times,  especially 
with  dates,  figs  and  rai^dns.  (See  Ctde*;  pRurr 
GcowiHc;  Pffurr  iNDtrsm;  Riuito,  0)ld 
Stotage  of;  Garden  ;  and  articles  on  the 
various  fruits,  as  Appie,  Cheiuiy,  Peach,  etc.). 
Consult  works  on  '  fruit-cuhure  by  Bailey, 
Bartndge,  Cheal,  Downing,  Du  Breuil,  Fish, 
Riller,  Hoeg,  Roc.  Thomson,  Wood,  Paddock 
and  Whipple,  Sears,  Barry,  wai^,  Thomas, 
Beacb,  Hedrick,  Kains,  Hume,  Coi«,  Watigh, 
Willdnson,  Husman,  Budd  and  Hansen,  Card, 
Wickson,  Weibb,  White,  Popenoe,  Munson, 
Chorlton,.  Fletcher,  Maynard,  Green  and  Meech. 

M.  G.  Kaihs. 

FRUIT-BATS,  the  bats  of  the  family 
Pteropodida,  called  also  £ox-bats  or  flying- 
foxes,  because  of  their  fox-like  heads  and  faces. 
Tb^  compose  one  of  the  two  grand  subdivisions 
of  bats,  the  Megackiroptera  (see  Bat),  con- 
fined to  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World 
These  are  the  largest  of  all  bats,  and  ififfer 
from  the  otiier  bats  in  that  they  are  entirely 
fnipvorous.  There  are  several  genera,  the 
most  important  being  the  genus  Pteropus.  The 
best-known  species  is  the  Indian  fox-bat  (P. 
medius),  common  in  India,  Ceylon  and  neigh- 
boring islands.  As  evening  falls  these  bats 
fly  out  of  die  brandies,  where  they  have  hung^ 
like  great  blade  fruits,  all  day.  and  start  on 
their  nocturnal  depredations,  which  they  con- 
tinue until  dawn,  when  they  return  to  their 
homes, —  thousands  sometimes  forming  a  single 
colony,  wrangling  and  jostling  one  another  for 
die  most  desirable  places  on  the  limbs.  Once 
settled  they  hang,  head  down,  until  day  is  over. 
They  are  so  ntsnerous  and  so  destructive  to 
crops  in  certain  locaUties  ^t  th^  ate  hunted 
vi^rousty;  hut  even,  when  they  are  shot  by 
thousands,  the  nvmben  do  not  seem  to  be  ma- 
terially decreased.  There  are  certain  species  that 
scmetnnes  ^eed  on  fk)wers  as  well  as  fruit;  but 
this  is  not  generally  the  case.  The  Indian  fruit- 
bat,  Lydddcer  says,  will  greedily  drink  palih- 
ioice  from  the  pots  hun^  on  tbe  trees  to  col- 
lect jt,  and  at  times,  individuals  have  been 
found  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  quite  helpless 
from  intoxication. 

The  spread  of  wing  is  from  four  to  five 
feet  in  the  Indian  and  Malay  species;  smaller 
than  these  are  the  ugly-faced  Harpyias,  so 
named  because  of  the  sumosition  that  they 
were  the  ^arpies^  of  the  old  mythology. 

FRUIT-CROWS,  the  somewhat  crow-like 
birds  of  that  section  of  the  South  American 
family  Cotingidee  called  Gymnoderinee.  This 
section  contams  a  number  of  most  unusually 
ornamented  birds,  such  as  the  bill-bird,  and  um- 
brella-bird, and  most  of  them  have  bare  spaces, 
or  wattles,  about  the  head.  They  are  woodland 
birds  whose  habits  are  little  known,  but  they 
feed  mainly  on  seeds  and  berries,  and  make 
large  nests  in  trees  and  bushes. 

FRUIT-FLY,  any  of  the  flies  of  the  family 
Trypetidctj  whose  eggs  are  laid  and  maggots 
are  bred  m  fruit,  for  example,  the  apple-mag- 
mt  (q.v.,  under  Apple),  or  in  plant  stems. 
The  Mexican  oninge-wonn  (see  Orange  In- 
sect-pests) is  another  well-known  species, 
while  the  galls  so  frecpiently  observable  upon 
the  golden-rod  are  the  work  of  a  third  itry 


peta  soitdagmis}.  The  maggots  remain  within 
the  fnrit  or  gall  during  the  winter,  then,  \l  not 
already  thrown  dowti,  creep  out,  drop  to  ^e 
ground  and  transfotni  into  pupa  and  imago. 
They  vary  in  arfor  from  buff  to  brownish-black, 
and  are  freiiuently  beautifully  banded  or 
spotted.   See  also  Pomacg-fly. 

FRUIT  GROWING.  Fruit  ^wing  is  the 
art  and  practice  of  producing  fruits  for  human 
consumption.  Fruit  growing  is  also  highly 
developed  as  a  profession;  followed  by  many 
experts,  teachers  and  investigators.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  develop  the 
sdentifie  aspects  of  fruit  growing,  and,  al- 
though little  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
solution  of  fundamental  laws,  much  knowledge 
of  real  value  to  the  professional  and  practical 
fruit  grower  has  been  accumulated.  The  term 
pomology  is  frequently  applied  to  the  classified 
knowledge  of  fruit  growing,  but  the  two  terms 
are  really  synonymous.  The  fruit  grower's  con- 
cq»tion  of  the  term  fruit  is  much  more  re- ' 
stricted  than  that  of  the  botanist's.  In  ^s 
country  it  is  generally  confined  to  the  product 
of  trees,  bu^es  and  woody  vines,  sudi  as  the 
apple,  currant  and  grape.  Important  exceptions 
are  the  fruits  of  such  herbaceous  perennials  as 
the  strawberry  and  pineapple.  The  products  of 
annual  plants,  such  as  watermelons,  cantaloups, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  are  classed  as  vegetables.  It  is 
common  practice  to  classify  the  fruits  of  North 
America  into  four  general  groups:  (1)  Orchard 
fruits,  including  the  temperate  zone  tree  fruits 
such  as  the  apple,  peach,  apricot,  plum,  cherry, 
etc.;  (2)  graijes,  the  only  important  vine  fruit; 
(3)  small  fruits,  including  the  raspberry,  black- 
berry, currant,  gooseberry,  blueberry,  cranberry 
and  strawberry;  and  (4)  citrus  fruits,  includ- 
ing the  orange,  lemon,  grapefruit  and  allied  ' 
forms.  To  provide  for  such  fruits  as  the  pine- 
apple, fig,  olive  and  other  fruits  grown  in 
milder  regions  of  the  country,  the  awkward 
but  comprehensive  heading  trc^ical  and  sub- 
tropical fruits  other  than  citrus,  is  frequently 
used. 

A  survey  of  the  cultivated  fruits  of  North 
America  reveals  the  fact  that  native  fruits 
have  been  of  minor  importance  in  developing 
the  great  froit  industries  of  the  country.  Of 
the  more  or  less  imiiortant  fruits,  the  following  . 
are  of  foreign  origin:  the  commercial  apples, 
the  pear,  peach,  apricot,  quince,  cherry,  Euro- 

g»n  plum,  Japanese  plum,  Japanese,  persimmon, 
uropean  grape,  CUrrant,  certain  gooseberries 
and  most  of  the  strawberries,  all  of  the  citrus 
fruits,  pineapple,  olive,  fig  and  date.  The  ' 
native  fruits  have  contributed  several  plums,  a 
few  apples,  the  grapes  of  eastern  North 
America,  the  blackberry,  dewberry,  raspberry, 
loganberry,  many  gooseberries,  some  of  Uie 
strawbernes,  cranbeny  and  blueberry.  The 
improvement  of  fruits,  especially  tree  fruits,  by 
breeding  methods  is  a  slow  process  and  rather 
uncertam  in  its  results.  Practically  all  of  the 
improved  native  fruits  listed  above  are  of 
chance  origin.  Many  of  the  foreign  introduc- 
tions have  been  so  altered  in  the  course  of 
time  by  the  influence  of  environment,  selec- 
tion, and,  to  a  small  extent,  by  breeding,  as  to 
be  now  considered  distinct  American  forms.. 
Fruit  growing  in  this  country  has  been  de- 
veloped along  amateur,  local  and  cbmmerciaf. 
lines.  There  are  varieties  of  fruit  adapted  for 
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the  hcMtne,  the  local  market  and  the  long  dis- 
tance market.  The  present-day  improvement 
of  varieties  is  largely  with  the  C(»nmercial  idea 
in  view.  Edible  quality  has  been  sacrificed  to 
some  extent;  whereas  appearance  and  shipping 
and  keeping  qualities  have  improved.  Comt>e- 
tition  is  becoming  keener  and  the  commercial 
fruit  of  th&  future  must  be  of  hi^  quality  in 
order  to  find  a  ready  sale. 

Commerce  in  fruits  and  fruit  products  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  19th  centuiy  was 
insignificant.  It  consisted  in  a  small  trade  in 
fresh  and  dried  apples,  apple  cider,  apple 
brand;y'  and  vinegar,  peach  brandy,  and  in  some 
localities,  wine  from  native  grapes.  The  in- 
creasing demand  for  cider  led  to  the  planting 
of  many  seedling  apple  orchards  in  the  North- 
cast,  and  the  culture  of  orchard  and  small 
fruits  in  general  was  gradually  established  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns.  By  the  middle' 
of  the  century  the  railrcads  began  to  penetrate 
the  interior  of  the  coimtry,  opening  fertile 
regions  adapted  to  fruit  culture  and  broader 
commercial  possibilities  of  fruit  Rowing  came 
to  be  more  fully  recognized.  During  the  period 
from  1850  to  about  1880  many  large  orchards, 
vineyards  and  small  fruit  plantations  were 
established  at  long  distance  from  their  pros- 
pective markets,  and  plantings  were  increased 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  markets.  The 
knowledp:e  of  fruit  transportation  and  storage 
was  limited.  Nearby  fruits  frequently  glutted 
the_  markets  during  the  few  days  or  weeks  in 
which  they  were  harvested  and  tong-dtstance 
fruits  could  not  reach  these  markets  when 
local  fruit  was  scarce.  Such  was  the  condition 
existing  about  1890,  when  mechanical  cold 
storage  plants  were  adapted  to  storing  apples 
over  long  periods  and  the  more  perishable 
fruits  over  temporary  market  gluts.  Success- 
ful refrigerator  car  systems  for  conveying 
fruits  long  distances  were  developed  about  the 
same  time.  With  the  perfection  of  storage  and 
transportation  methods,  fruit  growing  has  be- 
omie  an  important  and  highly  specialized 
branch  of  North  American  agriculture.  But 
few  sections  of  the  country  are  without  scxne 
commercially  important  fruit  industry. 

Production. —  Hie  first  attemp^t  to  obtain 
definite  reports  on  the  value  of  fruits  produced 
in  the  United  States  was  made  by  the  12th 
census  in  1899.  The  total  value  of  all  classes 
of  fruits  produced  in  that  year  was  $131,423,000. 
By  1909,  the  total  value  had  increased  to  $218,- 
000,000  which  was  equivalent  to  about  one-third 
of  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1909.  The 
value  of  all  deciduous  tree  fruits  in  1909 
amounted  to  $140,867,000;  small  fruits,  $29,- 
974,000;  dtms  fruits,  $22,711,000;  grapes,  $22,- 
027,000;  subtropical  and  tropical  fruits  other 
than  citrus,  $1,995,000.  Neariy  four-fifths  of 
the  total  value  was  contributed  by  apples,  38.3 
per  cent;  peaches,  13.2  per  cent;  grapes,  10.1 
per  cent :  strawberries,  8.2  per  cent ;  and 
oranges,  8.1  per  cent  Since  1909,  the  produc- 
tion of  most  fruits  has  gradually  increased  and 
competition  has  become  keener.  At  the  same 
time  fruit  values  have  conformed  to  the  gen- 
eral upward  trend  in  price  of  all  commodities. 
As  far  as  the  commercial  crop  is  concerned, 
the  apple,  the  most  important  fruit  grown  in 
the  United  States,  has  been  declining  in  pro- 
duction for  the  past  20  years.   The  bidk  of  the 


apple  crop  was  formerly  grown  in  the  general 
farm  orchards  in  the  Northeast.  Many  of 
these  orchards  have  passed  the  prime  of  life, 

?roduce  inferior  fruit  and  are  djFing.  Thus 
ar,  the  large  crops  they  formerly  bore  have 
not  been  replaced  by  the  many  young  orchards 
planted  in  other  sections. 

The  principal  tMcfaard  fnuts  of  Canada  are 
the  apple,  peach*  plum,  pear  and  dierry.  The 
leading  small  fruits  are  the  gn^  strawberiy, 
currant  and  gooseberry.  As  in  the  United 
Sutes,  the  apple  is  the  most  important  fruit 
grown.  The  production  of  all  orchard  fruits 
in  Canada  in  1910  amounted  to  12,565,000 
bushels  of  which  10,618,000  bushels  were  apples. 
Ontario  is  the  leading  urovince  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fruits,  although  apple  orchardmg  has 
asstnned  some  importance  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
British  Columbia. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  die  im- 
portant iruits  is  considered  in  articles  dealing 
with  these  fruits  (see  Apple,  etc).  From  the 
standpoint  of  commercial  production  the  lead- 
ing apple  States  are  New  York,  Pcmu^lvania, 
W^shin^on,  Virginia,  West  Virgitua.  Missoun 
and  Michigan:  peaches,  California,  Georgia, 
Texas,  New  York;  Alabama,  Michigan  and 
Pennsylvania ;  pears,  Califonua,  New  York  and 
Michi^n ;  plums,  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington;  cherries,  New  York,  Washington, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan;  grapes,  California, 
New  York  and  Michigan;  strawberries,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  Tennessee,  Louisiana  and  Ar- 
kansas. Raspberries  are  widely  grown  through- 
out the  northern  half  of  the  coimtry.  Limited 
commercial  districts  occur  near  large  cities. 
New  York  and  Michigan  produce  larec  quan* 
tities  of  raspberries  for  canning  and  diying. 
The  loganberry,  a  blackben^raspbeny  hybrid, 
originating  in  California,  is  now  cultivated 
extensively  in  that  State  and  Oregon  for 
canning  and  dnrios.  The  principal  citrus 
fruits  grown  in  the  United  States  are  oranges, 
lemons  and  grapefruit.  The  cultivation  of 
these  fnuts  is  largely  confined  to  California 
and  Florida.  Limited  quantities  of  oranges 
are  grown  in  Arizona  and  in  the  Gulf  OnsC 
States.  California  produces  about  two-diirds 
of  the  oranges  and  practically  all  of  the  lemons. 
Florida  produces  about  one-mird  of  the  oranges 
and  most  of  the  grapefruit.  Of  the  smaUer 
subtropical  industries,  pineapple  growing  is  con- 
fined to  Florida,  and  the  production  of  dried 
figs  and  olives  to  California.  It  is  practioUly 
impossible  to  secure  complete  and  comparable 
statistics  on  the  fruit  industries  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  but  from  data  largely  obtained 
from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Markets,  it 
is  conservatively  estimated  that  it  required 
200.000  cars  to  move  all  classes  of  fresh  fruits 
in  1917.  Nowhere  in  the  United  States  are  all 
branches  of  commercial  fruit  growing  centered 
to  such  an  intensive  degree  as  in  California. 
This  great  r^on  has  a  multitude  of  local 
climates,  much  varte^  of  soil  and  rainfall,  and 
physical  conditions  which  strongly  differentiate 
It  from  the  remainder  of  the  United  States. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  such  as  the  grape- 
fruit and  pineapple  industries  of  Florida,  every 
commercial  fruit  industry  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  has  been  duplicated  in  California  and 
many  industries,  such  as  lemon,  Smyrna  fig, 
olive  and  European  grape  growing  have  been  al- 
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most  localized  there.  If  we  except  dried  apples 
nearly  all  of  the  cured  fruits  are  produced  in 
Califwnia  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  canned 
fmits.  In  1917,  CaJiforaia  shipped  from  the 
State  24,340  cars  -of  fresh  grapes,  peaches, 
pears,  ^ums,  etc.  The  conimercial- citrus  crop 
of  Cahfomia  for  the  shipping  season  ended 
1  Oct  1917,  was  oranges,  46^447  carloads, 
and  lemons,  7,914  carloads.  The  estiniated 
production  of  dried  frvats,  including  apples, 
apricots,  figs,  peaches,  prunes,  raisins  and 
others  was  341,100  tons,  of  which  more  than 
two-third&  were  prunes  and  raisins.  California 
packed  over  7,000,000  cases  of  canned  fruit  in 
1917.  In  recent-years  the  citms  and  pineapple 
industries  in  Porto  Rko  and  the  pineapple  m- 
duatiy  in  Hawaii  have  developed  rapidly. 
About  $6,000,000  worth  o£  canned  pineapi^s 
were  shi^d  from  Hawaii  to  the  United 
States  in  191S.  The  same  year  Porto  Rioo 
shipped  about  $3^000,000  worth  o£  pineapples, 
grapefruit  and  oranges  to  the  United  States. 

Export  Trade.—  DurinR  the  past  15  or  20 
years  ihe- United  States  has  developed  a  big 
business  in  fruits  with  other  countries.  The 
exports  consist  of  dried  and  catmed  frvita  as 
wdl  as  fresh  apples,  oranges  and  pears.  Ex- 
ports of  all  fruits  during  the  year  ended  30 
June  1900,  amounted  to  $]l,486^0Qa  By  the 
year  ended  30  June  1914.  ^it  exports  had 
increased  in  value  to  $31,030,000  and  for  the 
year  ended  30  June  1917.  to  $37,652,000.  The 
fruit  imports  tor  the  same  years  are:  L900. 
$1^284.000;  1914,  $33,638,000;  1917,  $25,315/100. 
Bananas  and  lemons  comprise  more  than  half 
of  tiifr  imports.  The  balance  is  made  up  of 
dried  currants,  grapes,  raisuis,  6gs.  olives, 
pineapples,  dates  and  other  fruits.  The  war 
has  created  an  active  demand  for  exerts  of 
canned  and  dried  fruits,  hut  has  curtailed  im- 
ports of  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The  principal 
fruit  exported  from  Canada  is  apples.  An 
average  of  1.242,000  barrels  aiinu^ly,  valued  at 
$3,626,000,  was  exported  dnriiu'  the  five  years 
ended  31  March  1913.  Durit^  this  s«me  period, 
Canada's  annual  frait  imports  amounted  m 
value  to  about  $10^000^000. 

Cultural  PracticeB,^  In  the  early  days  when 
fruit  had  no  financial  standing  as  a  crop,  the 
farm  orchard  or  plantation  was  given  indiffer- 
ent care  at  the  best.  With  the  rise  of  com- 
mercial fruit  growing  this  condition  has  rapidly 
changed.  Cultural  practices,  specially  adapted 
to  large  area  planting,  have  been  evolved. 
The  extent  to  which  Uiese  practices  are  em- 
ployed in  certain  regions  varies  largely  with 
the  relative  Importance  of  fruit  growing  and 
other  agricultural  pursuits.  Men  who  make 
fruit  growing  their  main  pursuit  'have  been 
quick  to  adopt  methods  that  enhance  the  pros- 
pects of  a  good  annual  crop.  Modem  practice 
calls  for  just  as  thorou^  a  preparation  of  the 
soil  before  planting  fruit  trees  as  is  given  other 
farm  crops.  The  soil  should  be  stirred  deeper, 
because  the  main  roots  are  to  establish  them- 
selves some  distance  below  the  surface.  The 
best  planting  condSfions  are  secured  when  the 
land  is  occi^ied  by  a  fertilized  and  cultivated 
crop  the  year  before  the  trees  arc  planted.  As 
a  rule  solid  plantings  of  the  same  kind  of 
fruit  are  more  eas^  managed,  and  wlU  be 
more  successful  than  mixed  plantings  of  differ- 
ent fruits.   On  the- other  owd  it  is'safo*  to 


include  several  oommerdal  varieties  of  die 
same  fruit  in  a  planting  because  most  varieties 
yield  better  when  pollinated  by  another  variety 
than  when .  self-pollinated.  In  most  situations 
fruits  will  thrive  best  when  tilled  or  cultivated 
than  when  grown  in  sod.  There  is  rarely 
enough  moisture  ior  both  trees  aad  grass.  For 
this  reason  gmin  crops  should  not  be  grown 
between  the  rows.  In  order  to  reduce  ue  cut 
of  devdoping  an  orchard,  cultivated  crc^  may 
be  grown  for  a  few  years,  provided  they  ue 
well  fertilized  and  ndther  the  crop  nor  the 
necessary  preparation  of  the  land  interferes 
with  the  ever-extending  tree  roots.  Frequent 
light  tillage  from  early  spring  until  midseason 
conserves  moisture  and  assists  in  making  plant 
food  available  to  the  tree  roots.  Tillage  tn- 
loiu;ed  throughout  the  v/hok  season,  however, 
will  eventually  destr<^  the  i^sical  texture  of 
the  swl,  promote  soil  erosion  and  puddling;  and 
nay  stimulate  the  trees  into  a  late  Immature 
growth  subject  to  winterkilling.  To  prevent 
this,  the  orchard  is  seeded  down  with  a  cover 
crop  such  as  rye  or  clover  as  soon  as  the  trees 
have  ceased  making  ra|iid  growth.  This  crop 
is  turned  under  in  the  sprm^,  thus  supplying 
humus  for  loosening  the  soil;  I£  clover  or 
other  legumes  are  used  as  covtf  m>ps,  an  im- 
portant amount  of  nitrogen  is  added  to  Hu 
soil.  In  the  West  much  of  the  fruit  is  grown 
under  irrigation,  and  the  tendency  has  him  to 
till  the  land  throughout  the  season  ia  order  to 
conserve  as  much  moisture  as  possible.  The 
detrimental  effect  of  contintied  clean  tillage  on 
soil  textore  is  so  evident  that  the  use  of  cover 
crojis  in  that  region  is  becoming  more  common. 
It  15  generally  recoenised  that  fruit  crops  ex- 
haust the  fertill^  of  the  land  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  other  ima  crops,  and  the  b«st  fnnt 

f rowers  use  fertilizers  in  some  form  or  other. 
c»ls  vaiy  so  much  even  over  short  distances 
that  the  fertilizer  question  must  largely  be 
solved  by  the  individual  grower.  In  lieu  of 
rnore^  specific  knowledge  on  the  subject,  the 
fertilizer  practice  of  successful  growers  in  any 
seotion  is  apt  to  give  Uie  best  results. 

Spraying  fruits  for  the  control  of  insects 
and  diseases  is  a  well  established  and  generally 
necessary  practice.  Spraying  equipment  has 
been  perfected  for  large  and  for  smalt  planta- 
tions and  spraying  formulas  have  been  worked 
out  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  sections  of 
the  country.  Siprays  are  usually  applied  in 
liquid  form.  ^  Quite  recently  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  perfection  of  dusting  ma- 
chines for  orchard  use.  The  fumigation  of 
young  fruit  trees  in  nursery  establishments  for 
the  control  of  scale  insects  is  a  common  prac- 
tice and  is  required  by  law  in  many  sections. 
(See  Insecticides;  Fungicidbs).  Most  fruit 
growers  practice  pruning  to  some  extent.  The 
best  practice  calls  for  a  light  annual  pruning 
rather  than  intermittent  heavy  pruning.  Prun- 
ing is  apt  to  be  neglected  over  too  long  inter- 
vals because  it  requires  more  knowledge  and 
eiQterience  thui  othier  orchard  work  and  skilled 
labor  is  not  always  available.  The  subject  is 
discussed  under  Pruning  (q.v.).  Fruit  trees 
often  set  more  fruit  than  can  be  mrtured  to 
marketable  size.  Aja  excessive  crop  usually 
means  small  and  often  poorly  colored  fruit. 
The  overloading  breaks  down  the  limbs  of  the 
tree;  thus,  favoring  the  development  o£  disease, 
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and.  at  die  same  time,  reducing  the  chance 
for  a  eood  crop  the  succeeding  year.  These 
conditions  -can  be  corrected  by  thinning  the 
fruit.  Thinning  is  an  estabHshed  practice  with 
peaches  and  other  summer  fjvits.  Stich  bruits 
show  remarkable  increase  in  size  from  thinning. 
When  a  market  for  high  quality  fruit  is  as- 
sured, it  is  often  profitaiSle  to  remove  as  much 
as  tmHthirds  of  die  immature-  fruit.  There 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  hi^  quality  apples, 
and  thinning  is  more  common  in  the  best  com- 
mercial districts.  Varieties  that  naturally  grow 
large  should  not  be  thinned  beyond  the  point 
of  reducing  excessive  strain  on  the  tree.  In 
the  citrus  regions  the  fruits  require  several 
pickings  and  each  of  these  pickings  might  be 
called  a  thinning' operation.  The  tisual  time 
to  thin  is  just  after  the  so-called  June  drop, 
when  the  tree  sheds  rmd\  fruit  that  failed  to 
polfinate  and  when  growth  is  still  active.  The 
amoant  to  thin  varies  with  the  land  of  frmt 
and  Ae  variety.  Rarely  will  it  pay  to  thin  un- 
less the  remaining  fruits  are  well  sprayed. 

Very  frequently  young  trees  are  attacked 
by"  rabbits,  mice,  woodchucks  and  the  like  and 
serious  damage  is  done.  If  the  trees  are  still 
vigorous  and  the  wounds  are  not  too  extensive, 
the  trees  may  be  saved  by^  bridge  grafting. 
When  young  trees  are  set  in  districts  where 
such  rodents  are  numerous,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
use  some  form  of  a  tree  protector.  These  pro- 
tectors may  be  of  wood  veneer,  wire  netting, 
lath  or  tar  paper.  They  should  be  set.  into 
the  earth  several  inches  and  surround  the 
trunk  up  to  the  base  of  the  tower  limbs.  In 
milder  sections  of  the  South  and  West,  heavy 
spring  frosts  sometimes  do  much  damage  to 
the  young  fruit  buds  and  newly  set  fruits.  In 
the  West  particularly,  many  large  commercial 
orchards  are  equipped  with  fuel  pots  for  burn- 
ing crude  oil,  distillate  and  coal,  while  others 
use  wood.  Orchard  heating  devices  are  quite 
cofnmon  in  the  citrus  regions.  The  present 
orchard  heating  devices  are  far  from  perfect 
and  muth  more  niust  be  learned  about  the  range 
of  effectiveness  and  the  limitations  of  orchard 
beating  before  the  practice  becc»tes  general. 
They  have  been  more  successful  when  em- 
ployed over  a  large  contiguous  area  and  with 
fruits  bringing  hi^  prices  than  when  employed 
by  individual  growers  and  with  fruits  hnnging 
low  prices. 

Generally  speaking,  cultural  practices  are  more 
highly  developed  in  those  regions  that  are  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  fruit  growing  and  are 
dependent  on  long  distance  markets.  The  same 
is  true  of  methods  of  piddng,  grading,  paddng 
and  marketing  fruits.  It  has  been'  thorou^ly 
demonstrated'  that  careful  handling  in  preparing 
the  fruit  for  market  means  a  minimum  of  de- 
cary  or  deterioration  in  transit,  on  the  market, 
or  in  storage.  Alse  the  prompt  precooling  of 
carefully  battled  fruits  has  a  marked  influence 
on  their  carrying  and  holding  qnalitfcs.  Compe- 
tition in  the  fmit  trade  is  keen;  hence,  fruit 
that  is  well  grown  and  given  eveiy  attention  in 
getting  it  to  the  market  in  good  shape  must  be 
put  up  in  an  attractive  manner  in  order  to  se- 
cure remmierative  prices.  The  present  practice 
is  to  put  up  choice  fruits  in  packages  small 
enough  to  induce  customers  to  buy  by  the  pack- 
age. This .  has  resulted  in  so  many  different 
nzed  padcages  that  it  has  made  martcetii^  more 


or  less  difiicnit,  both  for  the  dealer  «id  the 
cohsimer.  Recent  legislation  bf  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  by  several  of  the  States  provides 
for  standard  sizes  in  frait  packages,  vidiefher 
they  be  Urae  or  small.  Pruit  gradest  especiaHy 
for  apples;  nave  alio  been  estaUished  hi  sevenU 
States. 

The  cowitiy-wide  development  of  fruit  grow- 
ing has  been  favored  by  cHmate,  soil  and  eco- 
nomic condiiions.  This  growth  has  also  bedn 
fostered  by  governmental.  State  and  provincial 
agencies.  The  Federal  and 'Dominion  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  the  various  State 
and  provincial  aigricnltural  colleges  and'experi- 
ment  stations  have  contributed  lately  to  the 
knowledge  ondertying  the  prindplcS'  of  commer- 
cial fruit  erowii^.  Cultivated  fruits  have  been 
introdticedf  from  forrign  cotmtries.  vjrrietles 
have  been  tested,  and  cultural  probtems  worked 
out  in  experimental  orchards.  Sticcessful  prac- 
tice has  been  studied  in  the  field  with  the  view 
of  determining  the  i^ason  for  success  and  ttiany 
investigations  are  conducted  in  isonutterdal 
fruit  districts  in  order  that'tbe  resists  may  hare 
an  immediate  practical  value.  Until  very  re- 
cently, the  cultural' pKases  of  fruit  growing  re- 
ceived mo«t  atttmioM.  The  ever  increasing  com- 
petition between  different  sections  of  the  coaa- 

Shas  caused  the  goviemmental  agencies  to 
e  up  many  marketing  problems,  both  tech- 
nical and  economic  in  nature.  Many  improved 
practices  have  resulted  from  studies  in  the 
handling,  precooHng,  transportation  and  '  stor- 
age of  fruits.  The  qnesnon  of  distribudon 
is  now  receiving  attcntioit.  The  Bureau  of 
Markets  of  the  Umted  States-  De^rtmoit  of 
Agriculture  has  an  inspection .  service  in  mdst 
of  the  large  markets  for  the  purpose  oi  investi- 
gating and  certifying  to  slitiqiers  die  condition 
and  soundness  of  fruits  whto  received  at  the 
market.  Information  on  daily  carload  move- 
ments of  fruit  is  now  available  to  fruit  growers 
in  the  commercial  areas.  See  also  -the  articles 
on  the  particular  fruits. 

Btbliocnphy^  Hk  DemitneDt  of  Agri- 
culture oi  the  United  States  and.  of  Canada 
as  well  as  the  State  agricnlttirBl  Colleges  and 
experiment  staiiotis  have  issued  numerous  bulle- 
tins and  reports  on  the  i^ractical,  technical.  ,  and 
scientific  phases  of  fruit  growing.  The  agricul- 
tural and  general  press  and  private  writers  have 
also  contributed  largdy  to  the  literature  of 
fruit  growing.,  Some  of  the  general  works  on 
the  subject  are  Bailw,  L.  H.,,*The  New  Stand- 
ard Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture*  (6  vols..  New 
York  1914-17) ;  id.,  <Principlcs  of  Frpit  Grow- 
ing' (New  York  1915) :  id.,  <Th«  Pruning 
liGnual>  (New  York  1916>;  Sears*  E.  C,  'Pro- 
ductive Orcharding*  (Philadelphia  1914) ; 
Moore,  S.  W.,  ^Practical  Orcharding  on  Rough 
Lands*  (Akron,  Ohip  1911);  Paddock  and 
Whipple,  'Fruit  Growing  in  the  Arid  Regions' 
(New  York  19IQ)  ;  Wicksom  E.  J.,  'The  Cali- 
fornia Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them*  (San 
Francisco  1914) :  Coit,  T.  E„  Xitms  Fruits* 
(New  York  1915)  ;  Card,  F.  W.,  'Bush  Fruits* 
(New  York  1917);  Browa,  B.  S,  *Modem 
Fruit  Marketing*  (New  York  1916).  , 

Edwin  T.  Glasson.  v 
UniUd  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

FRUIT  INDUSTRY.  Whilfe  fruits  have 
been  grown  since  eariiest  times  to  supply  homes 
and  comfRinativcly  Ibcal  deeds,  fnnt  growhis 
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has  become  worthy  of  the  «t»tU5  of  an  industi^ 
only  witfun  the  inst  century.  Prior  to  this 
penod  commerce  in  fmits  was  limited'  almost 
wholly  to  dried  fniits  such  as  dates,  figs, 
prunes,  raisins  and  nuts,  tboi^  oranges,  lemons, 
coconuts,  apples  and  a  few  other  fresh  fruits 
were  successfully  transported  short  distances 
and  sold  during  tiie  few  weeks  or  months  dut 
they  could  be  npt  by  the  crude  stor^  methods 
of  those  days.  The  main  limiting  factors  of 
the  fniit  indttstry  then  were  slow  transporta- 
tion, defective  storage  methods  and  the  gen- 
erally sufficient  local  stqiplies  to  meet  the  re- 
stricted demand. 

These  conditions  applied  not  alone  to 
America,  where  they,  however,  were  most  strik- 
ingly evident,  but  to  the  whole  world.  Not 
until  sailing  vessels  gave  place  to  steam  and 
canals  to  railways  did  progress  begin  to  be 
rapid-  With  the  development  of  these  im- 
proved methods  of  transportation  came  count- 
less other  improvements,  not  alone  in  speed  but 
in  storage  and  marketing,  canning  and  drying. 
By  their  reaction  these  factors  have  stimulated 
production  until  the  fruit  industry  now  plays 
a  highly  important  role  in  the  world's  com- 
merce. Whereas  in  the  United  States  half  a 
century  ago  the  area  devoted  to  fruits  and  the 
value  of  me  fruit  products  were  small  fractions 
of  the  total  area  and  value  of  all  crops  grown, 
the  increase  has  been  such  that  in  1909  when 
the  last  census  was  taken  they  were  about  2 
and  4  per  cent  rewectively  of  the  gross 
totals  and  values  of  all  farm  crops.  Develop- 
ment from  that  time  forward  continued  to  he 
rapid  until  the  Great  War  placed  a  temporary 
check  upon  certain  phases  of  planting,  trans- 
portation and  manufacture.  Lest  the  percent- 
ages mentioned  above  should  appear  insignifi- 
cant let  it  be  noted  that  the  area  devoted  to  fruit 
growing  in  1909  was  upward  of  10,000,000  acres 
and  the  value  of  the  fresh  fruits  at  jraint  of 
production  more  than  $215,000,000.  Since  that 
date  millions  of  trees  not  then  in  bearing  have 
added  their  quotas  to  the  output,  so  both  per- 
centage and  total  value  have  been  augmented. 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  effects  of  the 
improved  transportation  and  storage  have  been 
the  education  of  public  taste  and  the  conseauent 
demand  for  fresh  fruits  in  regions  remote  from 
points  of  production.  Refrigerator  cars,  steam- 
ships and  ccdd-storage  warehouses  have  made 
it  possible  for  growers  a  thousand  to  several 
thousand  miles  from  market  to  grow  fruits  at 
living  and  often  highly  profitable  prices,  at  the 
same  time  lengthening  the  season  during  which 
consumers  may  enjoy  fruit.  Steamship  lines 
whose'  main  business  is  the  transportation  of 
tropical  fruits  have  been  establi^d  between 
Mexican,  Central  American,  West  Indian  and 
Mediterranean  ports  and  those  in  the  North,  so 
the  northern  regions  now  secure  abundance  of 
these  products.  Similarly  trainloads  of  fruits 
are  shipped  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States  in 
refrigerator  cars  and  forwarded  on  almost  ex- 
press schedule  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Still  more  striking  is  the  instance  of  the  straw- 
beriy  which  instead  of  being  ccHDfined  to.  the 
local  period  of  production  —  about  three  Weeks 
—  may  now  be  obtained  in  northern  maricets 
during  nx  months,  the  earliest  coming  from 
IHoriaa  and  Louisiana  during  January,  the 
latest  from  northern  New  York  during  June. 
This  period  has  TBCcntly  bees  stiU  furmer  ex- 


tended 1^  the  so-caUed^ever  bearing^  vu'ieties 
which  continue  the  local  season  in  the  North 
from  July  until  October  and  even  November. 
Th^c  varieties,  bowever,  have  as  yet  scarcely 
attained  commercial  importance. 

Again,  thanks  to  the  improved  methods  meo- 
tiooed,  the  variety  of  products  obtainable 
M  any  given  season  in  the  markets  not 
only  of  the  large  cities  but  the  small 
towns  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  species 
locally  produced  before  these  mediods  came 
into  play,  but  has  been  increased  by 
countless  kinds  from  distant  points  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  nowadavs,  no  unusual  thing  to  be 
aUe  to .  choose  among  25  or  more  fresh 
fruits  offeree^  for  sale  at  one  time  in  sudi 
large  city  markets  as  New  York,  Bostoa,  Chi- 
cago or  San  Francisco.  Dried,  canned  and 
preserved  fruits  and  manufactured  fruit  prod- 
ucts such  as  wine,  cider,  vinegar  and  juices 
have  during  the  period  in  question  beconK 
staple  commercial  commodities  obtainable  the 
year  around.  ■■  The  net  effect  of  these  improved 
methods  is  such  that  the  number  of  cultivated 
and  even  of  the  important  wild  fruits  suited  to 
human  consumption  not  found  in  the  world's 
markets  in  either  the  fresh  or  the  manu- 
factured state  is  steadily  decreasing. 

Among  leading  fruit  producing  countries  of 
the  world'  and  the  prinapal  products  the  fol- 
lowing mav  be  taken  as  typical  examples  sug- 
gestive of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The  Ameri- 
can tropics  export  enormous  -  quantities  of 
bananas,  pineapples  and  coconuts  to  northern 
markets.  The  United  States,  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia ship  apples  to  Europe,  where  commercial 
plantings  are  too  small  to  supply  continental 
demand.  Reciprocal  shipments  from  Europe  to 
America  consist  largely  of  dried  fruits,  such  as 
figs,  prunes,  raisins,  currants  and  oranges, 
lemons  and  grapes.  The  quantities  of  all  these 
fruits  imported  are  lessening  as  American 
growers  gain  knowledge  of  how  to  grow  equally 
good  supplies.  In  each  continent  there  is 
similar  reciprocal  shipment,  the  tropical  and 
.  subtropical  fruits  moving  north  and  the  tem- 
perate climate  ones  goin^  south  but  to  a  less 
extent.  In  North  America  the  movement  of 
fruit  .is  far  more  extensive  than  in  any  other 
c<Hitinent.  In  addition  to  southern  shipments 
northward  and  western  ones  eastward,  there  is 
a  considerable  movement  from-east  to  west  and 
from  north  to  south.  California  and  Florida 
annually  ^ip  tntinloads  of  oranges,  lemons  and 
grape  fruit  beyond  their  borders.  The  former 
also  exports  fresh,  dried  and  canned  plums, 
cherries,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  apricots;  the 
latter  sends  pineapples,  strawtjernes,  peaches 
and  to  a  small  extent  subtropical  fruits.- 

The  opening  years  of  the  present  century 
have  seen  a  still  more  striking  development  of 
the  fruit  industry  in  the  enormous  and  increas- 
ing plantations  of  cool  climate  fruits,  notably 
apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho  and  other  northwestern 
States.  These  are  being  grown  not  merely  for 
home  consumption  in  those  and  adjacent  dis> 
tricts,  Bor  even  for  shipment  to  Atlantic  and 
Other  eastern  States,  but  to  Europe,  and  South 
America.  Bendes  the  factors  of  refrigerator 
car  transportation  and  cold-storage  warehousing 
the  recently  opeped  Panama  Canal  bids  fair 
to  have  a  marked  influence;  for  bv  its  means 
the  cost  of-  shipmqit  to  £it»>p9-@ajr  be  le^g;«nc4 
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and  markets  on  the  eastern  «osat  of  Sovth 
America  reached  more  expeditionsly  and  leas 
expensiveljr  than  when  the  route  includes  rail 
transjmrtation  from  the  orchards  to  Atlantic 
ports,  transfer  to  steamer  there,  ocean  voyage 
to  Liverpool  or  other  -British  port,  a  second 
transfer  to  other  steamers  and  a  second  voy- 
age to  or  through  the  tropics  to  some  port  m 
eastern  South  America.  Developments  were 
being  made  toward  the  more  direct  route  sug- 
sted  when  broi^t  to  a  halt  by  the  Great 
ar. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  fruit  indtistry 
of  these  Northwestern  States  has  been  able  to 
develop  in  spite  of  competition  from  older  and 
more  nrmly  established  Eastern  Fruit-producing 
regions  are  so  thoroughly  sound  in  themselves 
that  they  are  stowfy  but  steadily  revolutionizing 
the  fruit  business  everywhere.  First,  by  means 
of  cultural  mediods  adapted  to  the  region  the 
fnrit  is  ^ven  a  finish  not  usually  found  in  the 
older .  producing  districts  where  nearness  to 
market  permits  the  sate  of  alt  grades  of  fnrit. 
Second,  careful  sizing  and  graduig  are  tnnsted 
upon  by  organizations  of  growers  who  realize 
that  in  order  to  make  sales  at  all  and  the  more 
important  repeat  sales  they  must  maintain  a 
higher  stantiard  of  product.  Third,  the  adaption 
and  perfection  of  the  box  rather  than  some 
other  package  in  which  to  and  sell  fruit. 
Fourth,  uniformly  and  attractiveness  of  packing 
m  diese  boxes.  Results  have  justified  the  care 
exercised;  for  buyers  and  final  consumers  have 
been  taught  through  experience  with  these 
goods  that  they  do  not  need  to  open  the 
packages  but  can  depend  upon  the  statements 
printed  on  the  labels  as  to  the  contents.  Herein 
perhaps  lies  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
what  factor  is  now  destined  to  exercise  most 
im{>ortance  in  the  further  development  of  the 
fruit  industry. 

As  to  what  fruits  are  of  relatively 
most  economic  im^rtance,  doubtless  among 
fnuts  '  consumed    m    the    fresh    state  the 

-orange  leads  since  it  is  grown  in  the 
warm  parts  of  all  the  continents  thou^ 
it  enters  important  commercial  cfaa&ncts 
munly  from  southern  Europe,  the  West 
InAes  and  the  semi-troptcal  parts  Qf  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  of  importance  as  a 
source  of  cider,  juice,  marmalade  and  ped. 
Probably  the  apple-  ranks  next,  with  the  mild 
parts  of  North  America  and  Australasia  in  the 
lead.  ■  It  finds  the  widest  use  of  all  fruits  — 
fresh,  evaporated,  butter,  marmalade,  jelly, 
dder^  vinegar,  wine,  champagne,  brandy  and 
countless  culinary  tUriies.  llien  foUows  the 
grape  which  is  grown  on  alt  continents  from 
me  tropics  almost  to  the  limits  of  agricultural 
endeavor,  for  consumption  in  the  fresh  state 
and  as  raisins,  "currants,*  wine,  juice,  vine^r, 
jelly  and  argots  (a  by-product  of  wine  making 
used  as  a  source  of  baking  powder).  The  plum 
used  fresh,  preserved  and  as  prunes  comes 
next.  Olives  as  a  source  of  oil  and  a  con<n- 
ment;  lemons  candied  and  raw;  bananas  fresh 
and  as  flour;  peaches  fresh,  canned  and  dried; 
pears,  dates,  ngs,  strawberries,  pineapples  and 
cherries  take  commercial  rank  in  about  the 
order  named. 

Judged  l>y  commercial  standards,  quantity 
and  variety  of  products,  prompt  adaptation 
of  scientific  principles  and  business  sagacity  to 

-fruit  production  and  disposal,  die  United  States 


and  adjacent  Canada  rank  first  among  the 
4:onntries  of  the  world.  This  is  particularly  evi- 
dent in  the  development  of  many  branciies  of 
.(he  industiy.  While  fruit  growing  in  America 
has  scarcely  deserved  the  tide  ^industry"  for 
as  long  as  a  ceiltury,  several  branch^es  have  been 
developed  from  the  original  wild  species  in 
scarcely  more  than  half  that  time.  One  notable 
instance  is  the  American  gra^,  the  leai^g 
varicW  of  which,  the  Concord,  first  t>ore  fruit 
in  1849,  yet  in  the  70  years  since  then  it  has 
extended  to  practically  every  State  and  prov- 
ince. It  is  now  grown  upon  tens  of  thousands 
of  acres  and  profitably  employs  thousands  of 
people.  Its  latest  development,  the  manufac- 
ture of  juice,  is  a  purely  20th  century  industry 
which  now.  involves  several  million  dollars  in 
buildines  and  equipmeoL  The  European  straw- 
berry, fike  the  European  grape,  havinfc  failed  in 
America,  native  spcaes  were  dev«iop«d  so  that 
now  tramloads  of  berries  dat^r  go  U>  marlwt 
from  individual  shipping  stations.  Similar  re- 
marks, though  in  less  degrees,  are  true  also  of 
raspbnrrics,  blackberries  and  cranb^-riea  All 
of  these '  have  been  developed  from  strictly 
American  species  and  aU  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century. 

The  fruit  industry  and  its  sponsors  have  not 
■lone  profited  by  its  developncnL  With  it  have 
been  devek^>ed  many,  other  Hues  of  business 
which  direcdy  or  mdirectly  depend  upon  fruit 

f rawing.  A  partial  list  indudes  the  following: 
he  nursery  business,  the  manufacture  of  prun- 
ing tools,  spcaying  apparatus,  insecticides,  fun- 
gicides, fertilizers,  tillage  implements  (many  of 
these  specaaUy  desif^ed  for  work  in  fruit 
plantations),  harvesting  equipment,  grading 
nadiiaeiy,  mailceting  reeeptadea-  and  many 
others.  Then  there  is  the  ndtex  action  of 
fmit  growii^  upon  the  development  of  cold- 
storage,  refrigerator  car  bwldl^t  railway 
f  reisnt  traffic  and  commercial  practices.  Added 
to  these  are  the  subsidiary  iuduMries  such  as 
canning,  evaporating,  wiae,  juice  and  vinegar 
makii^,  each  in  itself  involving  enormous  cajn- 
tal  and  employing  great  numbers  of  workmen. 

M.  G.  Kains. 

FRUIT-PIGEONS,  a  group  (Trevonina) 
of  pigeons  of  very  brilliant  ana  often  curious 
plumage,  and  frequently  of  larj^  size,  which 
are  scattered  From  India  to  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands. They  spend  their  lives  in  the  tops  of  the 
forest  trees  and  feed  whotly  upon  fruits,  which 
are  swallowed  whole.  There  are  about  180 
spedes,  chiefly  of  the  genera  Carpophoffa  and 
Ptihptu. 

FRUITS,  CoId>Storage  of,  die  preservation 
of  fruits,  by  keeping  them  in  a  refrigerator  or 
ice-box  of  such  a  temperature  as  will  neither 
freeze  them  nor  permit  the  process  of  ripening 
to  advance.  The  problem  of  cold-storage  has  at 
length  been  solved  by  experiments  successfully 
made  by  the  government  expert,  W.  H.  Ra^an 
of  the  Departtftent  of  Agjricultnre,  at  Washing- 
ton. It  had  beoi  generally  snpposed  -that  cold- 
ston^  fmit  qtnduy  rotten,  on.  exposure  to  die 
ordinary  atmosphere  of  dweUing-hovse  in 
summer  or  winter.  It  has,  however,  been  dis- 
covered diat  when  frtiit  is  put  up  in  a  proper 
condition  and  kqit  subject  to  a  proper  tempera- 
ture, it  remains  uninjured  by  storage  for  some 
time.  Thirty-two  degrees  is  considered  suitable 
temperature  for  (he  cold-sfeota^e  ol  fruit. 
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Peaches  ot  good  color,  yet  still  hard  if  £resh 
from  the  tree,  have  been  kept  in  co1d-$tc»^ge 
for  four  weeks  aad  found  at  the  c(HKlustoa  of 
that  period  in  furly  nurkeUble  conditkHi.  They 
have  maintwned  this  ccmditioo  for  least 
four  days.  It  is  oiUy  when  they  are  in  bad 
condition,  imperfect  and  poorly  colored,  that 
they  spoil  on  exposure,  after  resting  in  cold- 
storage. 

In  order  to  obtain  good  results  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  cold-storage  warehouse  should  be 
lH3»t  uniform  throughout.  Freshly  plucked,  fruit 
is  alone  suitable  for  storage,  for  a  dtAay  of  a 
few  days,  even  of  a  few  noun,  will  result  in 
serious  loss.  While  pears  must  be  gathered  as 
.  soon  as  they  reach  tneir  full  size  on  the  tree, 
apples  may  best  be  stored  when  well  matured 
and  highly  colored,  though  still  hard.  The 
storing  should  be  made  in  small  packages,  cer- 
tainly of  not  over  50  pounds ;  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  regard  to  quickly  fermenting 
fruits,  such  as  pears  and  peaches.  The  careful 
ventilation  of  the  cases,  barrels  or  boxes,  which 
enclose  the  fruit,  is  absolutely  inttispensable. 
Nothing  is  more  likelv  to  prolong  the  preserva- 
tion of  fruit  in  cold-storage  than  wrapping 
them  individually.  Double-wrappings  are  even 
better  than  single.  The  inner  ^per  should  be 
porous,  like  blank  newspaper  tissue,  the  outer 
may  be  paraffin  paper. 

FRUITS,  TroptcaL  Many  tropical  fruits 
are  well  known  in  the  colder  zones.  Some  of 
are  even  cultivated  in  subtropical  climates, 
in  nortlurn  greenhouses,  or  as  annuals  where- 
ever  summer-heat  is  sumciently  torrid;  as,  for 
instance,  •  c^cra,  tomatoes,  melons,  egg-plants, 
peppers  and  peanuts.  Others,  like  the  pome- 
granate, lime,  orange  and  related  citrus  fruits, 
banana,  pineapple,  ng,  date,  coconut,  alligator- 
pear,  litchi,  coffee-  and  cocoa-beans  and  vari- 
ous familiar  nuts,  as  Braailnuts^  are  im^rted 
in  a  fresh  or  dried  condition.  Cooled  ships  are 
arranged  for  their  transportation,  especially  for 
that  of  the  fast-ripening  banana.  But  most  of 
tbt  soft  fruits  of  the  tropics  either  will  not 
survive  long  journeys,  or  will  not  pay  for  the 
trouble. 

They  form,  however,  an  in^rtant_  part  of 
the  food  of  the  natives  in  the  Equatorial  Zone 
who  raise  them  in  tiny  scattered  orchards  or  in 
their  dooiyards,  or  pluck  them  from  wild 
groves.  Many  of  these  fruits,  like  the  coconut 
and  tamarind,  have  been  carried  from  port  to 
port  and  have  been  cultivated  and  even  natunJ- 
ized  in  so  .many  tropical  cotmtries  that  their 
place  of  origin  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Some 
of  diem  are  used  as  vegetables  as  in  the  case  of 
the  familiar  tomato,  egg-plant  and  okra.  In 
the  Philippines  aequidillas  {Psophocarpus  tetra- 
gonolobus)  are  the  tender  angular  pods  of  a 
leguminous  vine,  which  are  boiled,  having  an 
asparagus-like  flavor.  The  pear-shaped  fruits 
of  a  cucurbitous  vine  which  is  trained  on 
arbors  and  is  white  or  green,  nigged  of  rind 
and  single-stoned,  is  known  as  the  chj^ote,  or 
cho-cho  (Seckium  edtde),  and  is  boiled,  stuffed 
and  baked  like  squash,  which  it  much  resembles 
in  taste  and  consistency.  Africa  contributes 
the  akee  (^Blighia  sapida),  a  brilliant  yermilion- 
hued  frmt.  within  which  are  shiniiw  blapk 
seeds  perclMd  on  creasHColorcd  flest^.  anjis 
which  are  cooked  generally  with  salt  fwh  and 
have  the  ^ipeanvice  sad  taste  of  scrambled  qg- 


yolks.  If  eaten  before  the  fruit  has  opened  of 
Itself,  however,  Jamaicans  claim,  the  akee  is  a 
swift  and  deadhr  {wison.  The  heavy,  round 
compound  breadfruit  iArtocarpm  utcisa),  too, 
is  baked,  or  boiled,  or  even  dried  and  converted 
into  flour.  It  is  an  utterly  tasteless  vegetable, 
and  for  this  reason  can  be  used  as  frequently 
as  a  potato.  Its  seeds  are  also  boiled  for,  food. 
The  sweeping  from  the  trees  of  this  dooryard 
fruit  is  one  of  the  tragic  results  of  a  West 
Indian  hurricane,  since  it  destroys  thus  one  of 
the  food  staples  of  the  peasantry,  having  been 
brouriit  to  them  from  the  Asiatic  Archipelago. 
Its  close  relative,  the  jack-fruit  (Artoeorpus 
inttgrifolia),  is  larger,  and  so  heavy  that  it  is 
borne  on  trunk  and  limbs  of  the  trees  instead 
of  at  the  tips  of  the  branches.  Green  bananas, 
or  plantains  (Mufa  sp.),  are  also  served  as  a 
vegetable,  often  being  sliced  and  fried,  and 
having  a  pleasant  subacid  taste. 

Among  the  most  prized  tropical  fruits  are 
the  thick-sldmied  mangosteen  {Garcinia  Man- 
gostana) ;  the  little,  round,  brown  sapodillas 
(A<hras  Sapota),  in  the  West  Indies  called 
naseberries,  evidently  a  contraction  of  an  earlier ' 
title  *Nispera.*  They  are  cut  into  hemispheres, 
so  that  uie  soft  interior,  not  unlike  a  baked 
pear  in  flavor,  may  be  scooped  out.  The  East 
Indian  durian  (Durio  Zibethinus),  whose  oval 
fruit  is  defended  by  spines  which  have  been 
said  to  flay  a  man's  face  if  struck  by  the  fall- 
ing fruit,  and  by  a  very  offensive  odor,  is  a 
favorite  dessert  with  those  who  can  forget  the 
smell  of  the  otherwise  delicious  pulp. 

Other  pulpy  fruits  are  the  little  fragrant 
rose-apple  good  for  jellies  and  dessert  (Eugenia 
Jambos) ;  and  its  relative,^  the  Malay  apple 
(EHgettia  malxcensis)  ;  fruits  borne  on  small 
anonaceous  trees,  which  include  the  sweetsop 
(Anona  squamosa)  that  remotely  resembles  a 
young  pine-cone  when  -  ripe  havit^  greenish 
pergonal  knobs  risii^  fran  the  ivory-tinted 
rind.  It  is  readily  torn  apart  in  Uie  hands  dis- 
closingslender  black  seeds  enveloped  in  su^ry 
pulp.  The  soursop(i4M0fiaff»un'cala)isacunous 
shapeless  green  bag  armed  with  weak  prickles, 
enclosing  crowded  carpels,  the  seeds  immersea 
in  envelopes  much  like  cotton  wadding  to  the 
tongue,  but  filled  with  juicy  pulp.  Rather 
musky  and  tart  in  flavor,  it  is  a  favorite  cool 
dessert  served  as  a  custard  with  cream,  or  as  a 
sherbet.  The  cherimoyer  (Anona  Ckirimolia) 
and  custard  apple,  the  latter  also  known  as 
bullock's  heart  from  its  shape  and  size  (Anona 
reticulata)^  belong  to  the  same  family  and  are 
not  dissimilar. 

The  papaw  (Anona  triloba)  of  the  Southern 
States  iff  another  member  of  this  family,  but  the 
papaw  of  the  tropics  (Carica  Papaya)  is  a  dif- 
ferent affair.  It  rises  above  the  garden  patches 
like  a  palm,  but  is  really  a  sort  of  tall  herba- 
ceous plant,  very  slender,  with  a  tuft  of  huge  cut 
leaves  at  the  top,  beneath  which  hang  dozens 
of  canteloupe-like  fruits  that  when  cut  dis- 
close a  hollow  centre  lined  with  small,  black 
mucilaginous  seeds.  Its  juice  is  said  to  render 
meat  tender,  it  is  the  source  of  a  drug  and  is 
itself  prescribed  for  digestive  troubles. 

Avocados,  or  alligator  pears  (Persea  gralis- 
sima),  were  at  one  time  called  "'Midshipman's 
favtter.*  the  smooth  ridi  B»ih  having  been 
spread  on  bread,  but  they  are  now  more  g«n- 
eKa%  used  as  a  salad-:- or  d«ssert  —  fruit 
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They  grow  on  a'  rather  largti  tree.  The  star 
aikple  XChrysophyllum  Cwwto)  it  dso  a  lai^ 
tree  whidi  changes  color  continually  as  the  wind 
turns  up  either  the  green  upper-surges  or  the 
satiny  brown  under-surfaces  of  the  foliage. 
•Yon  are  just  as  deceitful  as  a  star  apple*  is 
a  West  Indian  comment  supplemented  by  an- 
other, *'he  sticks  like  a  star  apple,'*  for  this 
fruit,  a  little  larger  than  an  orange,  smooth, 
purplish  or  green  in  color,  hangs  persistently 
on  Its  long  stem.  When  cut  transversely,  the 
severed  tops  of  the  seeds  radiating  frcxn  the 
centre  form  a  star  embedded  in  gelatinous 
flesh  stained  wi^  color  from  the  rind,  fmn 
which  gummy  juices  exude  and  cling  to  spoon 
and  lips.  The  mammee  apple  (Mammea  Ameri- 
cana) and  the  Otaheite  apple  (Spondias  dulcis) 
are  also  ^own  for  their  fruit  Passion-flowers 
yield  fruit  rather  like  that  of  the  ^Maypop>  of 
our  Southern  States.  One  of  them,  the  golden 
apple  {Possifiora  laurifolia},  clambers  over 
shade  trees  and  drops  its  oval  fruits  on  die 
ground.  The  contents  are  mucilaginous  and 
seedy  and  are  sucked  out.  Others  are  the  gren- 
adilla  Used  in  ices  and  the  sweet-cup  (P.  quad- 
rangularis,  P.  malifomis). 

It  is  said  that  a  species  of  jujube  was  the 
^Lotus'  of  ancient  history,  but  the  small  fruits 
of  Jujube  Zizyphus  do  not  seem  surpassingly 
temptmg;  they  are  generally  dried  and  used  as 
a  refresning  acid  dessert  in  winter,  and  formerly 
were  an  ingredient  in  *jujube  paste.*  A  famous 
Mexican  fruit  is  the  •tuna,*  produced  by  sev- 
eral varieties  of  cactus,  especially  by  Opuntia 
Ficus-Indica  and  O.  TuRa.  An  Opuntia  plant 
appears  op  the  coat-of-anns  of  Mexico.  It  is 
also  calleii  prickly  pear  from  its  shape  and 
armament,  or  Indian  fig  on-accoont  of  the  many 
small  seeds  embedded  in  itS'  somewhat  add 
pulp;  it  has  been  carried  to  the  Mediterranean 
shores,  dtriving  on  their  arid,  hot  sands  and  has 
become  a  veritable  pest  in  Queensland  Some 
of  the  •tuflas*  are  prickly,  and  an  old  tt^vder 
says  that  Spanish  dons  played  a  trick  on  new- 
comers by  rubbing  several  "tunas*  in  a  napldh, 
thus  fastening  the  inflnitesimal  s^nes  in  the 
fabric  •wherewith  a  man  -wifMng  his  mouth  to 
drink,  those  little  pnckles  stick  in  his  lips  so 
tiiat  they  seem  to  sew  them  u^  together,  and 
make  him  for  a  while  falter  in  his  speech.*  The 
cashew  (Anacardium  occidentale)  has  peculiar 
kidney-shaped  fruits  or  nuts  poised  on  the  tips 
of  swollen,  pear-shaped,  fleshy  stalks  that,  al- 
though astringent,  are  eaten  as  *cashew  apples* 
and  furnish  a  wine.  TTie  shelled  nuts  are 
usually  roasted  and  eaten  with  salt,  and  are 
s^ld  to  be  better  than  almonds.  The  tropical 
almond  ( Termtnatia  Catap^) ,  a  handsome 
street  tree,  also  bears  edible  almond-like  nutt. 
Tamarinds  are  the  fruit  of  a  huge  leguminons 
timber-tree  (Tamarindus  indica),  which  is  cot- 
ered  by  the  buflFy  pods,  frB^le^shtilled,  very 
like  ripe  beaji-pods,  but  filled  with'  a  dark-brown 
acid  pulp  which  is  utilized  for  cooling  drinks 
and  also  for  tart  preserves.  There  are  also 
small  fruits  known  as  *plums*  that  are  used 
for  preserves,  and  the  small,  tough,  puckery, 
pink-hearted  yellow  guava  (Psidium  guava) 
is  famous  for  the  sweet  paste  and  jelly  made 
from  it 

Mangoes  (Mangifeta  indim),  libwever,  a/e 
among  the  most  valuable  of  tropical  fruiti. 
Unripe  they  ane  preserved  and  pidded  tciid 
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when  ripe  are  eaten  from  th«  hand.  The 
maugo  »  so  impsrtaiit  a  food  that  Jamaioin 
bakers  do  Hot'cxpect  to  sell  as  mudi  bread  as 
usual  wfaen  this  fmit  is  ripe.  There  are  many 
which'  are  elevated  in  the  tropical  beh  and 
have  become  naturalized  therein;  the  inferior 
sorts  are  iibroas  and  have  a  turpentiny  4aste, 
but  the  better  kinds  are  softer  and  more 
luscious.  At  the  best  the  mango  requires  skill 
in  manipulation;  the  tough  fibres  surrounding 
the  huMc  of  the  seed  radiating  throi^h  the 
flesh.  Golden  loquats  (Eriobotrya  Japonica) 
and  the  fruits  of  many  palms  are  among  the 
minor  fruits  of  tropical  regions.  Oily  Sesame 
seeds  {Sesamuna  orientale)  are  cultivated  for 
food  and  oil. 

Although  not  eaten  directly,  the  pencil- 
shaped  pods  of  an  orchid  {Vamlla  officinalis) 
are  cured  for  flavoring  purposes,  becoming  the 
vanilla  of  commerce.  They  are  the  fruits  of  a 
cultivated  vine  which  creeps  up  tree-trunks. 
Annatto,  or  acbiote  seeds,  are  also  gathered 
from  the  little  tree,  Bixa  orellana,  for  the  sake 
of  their  arils,_  which  yield  an  orange-red  dye 
applied  to  dairy  products,  and  formerly  used 
as  a  skin  paint  by  South  American  aborigines. 
The  dried  fruit  of  pimento  (Pimenta  officinalis) 
becomes  the  allspice  of  commerce,  while  the 
seed  and  arils  of  Myristica  fraerans  are  known 
as  nutmeg  and  mace.  Consult  CandoIIe,  Al- 
phonse  de,  'Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants'  {New 
York  1902)  ;  Cook.  O.  F.,  and  Collins,  G.  N., 
^Economic  Plants  of  Porto  Rico>  (Contribution 
United  States  National  Herbarium,  Vol.  VIII. 
pt.  2,  Washington  1903);  Philipinne  Conamis- 
sion.  <Report>  (Fart  3,  United  Sotes  War  De- 
partment, Washington  1907). 

Helen  Ingeisoll. 

FRUITS  OP  CULTURB,  The  (Plouui 
PsosmresHCHfeKiYA).  Count  Tolstoi  recognized 
in  die  drama  an  immense  power  for  driving 
home  his  ethical  teachings.  His  second  i^ay, 
*The  Fmits  of  Culture'  (or  <The  Fruits  of 
Enlightehment,*  1889),  is  a  satirical  comedy 
with  a  triple  purpose  —  to  show  up  tiie  ab- 
surdity of  superstition,  whetfier  manifested  by 
people  of  culture  or  by  simple-minded  peasants; 
to  discredit  the  medical  profession ;  and  to  con- 
trast the  frivolity  of  the  so-called  educated  and 
wealthy  classes  with  the  simplicity  and  digni^ 
of  the  sons  of  the  soil.  Spiritualism  is  the 
principal  target.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Mos- 
cow mansion  of  LeAnid  Svedintsef,  a  landed 
proprietor  and  an  ardent  spiritualist  He  is  ad- 
dressed by  three  peasants  from  the  province  of 
Kursk  who  are  commissioned  by  their  commune 
to  buy  land  from  him  and  to  pay  for  it  by 
instalments.  Svedintsef  insists  that  the  whole 
amount  be  paid  at  once.  The  peasants  have 
friends  among  die  servants,  and  are  promised 
that  tiie  master  shall  sign  the  paper  that  they 
desire.  So  Tanya  the  chambermaid  and  Sem- 
yon  the  kitchen-boy  arrange  a  spiritualistic 
stance,  in  which  the  latter  appears  as  a  medium, 
and  which  the  master  attends  with  enthusiasm. 
His  credulity  rises  to  the  occasion,  and,  when 
directed  by  the  medium,  he  of  course  signs  the 
paper  granting  the  peasants  their  request 

Mudi  of  the  furi  of  the  play  arises  from  fre- 
quent and'  unexpected  encounters  between  the 
peasants  and  the  lady*  of  .the  house,  *who  has  a 
horrtjr  of  disease  germs  and  who  is  convinced 
liiat  in  the  gannents  of  tiiese  creatures  lurir  the 
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germs  of  various  dreadful  diseases.  The  sub- 
plot concerns  the  fortunes  o{  Tanya  and  Sem- 
yon,  who  are  to  be  married,  and  who  agree  that 
the  only  real  life  is  Hit  tn  the  countnr,  where 
they  propose  to  live.  The  Hat  of  characters 
include  doctors,  princes  and  other  nobles,  cooks 
and  other  servants,  all  of  whom  are  differ- 
entiated with  Tolstoi's  masterly  skilL  It  is  all 
capital  comedy  and  capital  satire,  has  often  been 
presented  on  the  European  stage,  in  Russian,  in 
French  and  in  German.  It  was  first  transbuied 
into  English  (from  tjhe  French)  by  Gcqrge  S. 
Schuram  in  1891,  and  is  also  included  in  the 
works  of  Tolstoi  as  translated  by  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole,  by  Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude,' 
by  Leo  Wiener  and  by  Mrs.  Constance  Gamett 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 

PRUMENTIUS.  Saint,  founder  of  the 
Abyssinian  Church :  b.  about  300 ;  d.  aboat  360. 
He  was  a  native  of  Fhotiicia,  and,  according  to 
Ru6nus,  when  a  young  man  set  out  for  India 
with  his  brother  £de»U5  and  their  uncle  Mero- 
pius  on  a  commercial  voyage.  The  party  fell 
into  (lie  hands  of  die  Ethiopifuts  on  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea.  All  were  put  to  death,  with 
the  exception  of  Frumentius  and  Edeslus,  wlio 
became  slaves  of  the  king.  They  were  well 
treated,  ^ned  their  freed«n  in  time  and  rose 
to  great  influence  in  the  land.  After  the  death 
of  the  king,  Frumentius  became  instructor  to 
the  young  Prince  Aizanes.  He  fonned  a  Chris- 
tian congregatioD  with  the  hdp  of  visiting 
Chriftian  merchairta.  Edestus  returned  to  Tyre 
and  beaune  a  presbytm.  Frumentius  went  to 
Alexandria  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Axum  in  328  by  Athanasius,  who  in  his  *Epis- 
tola  ad  Constantinum*  mentions  the  consecra- 
tion and  gives  some  details  of  Frumentius' 
missum.  Frumentius'  day  is  celebrated  on  27 
October  b/  the  Latin,  and  on  18  December  by 
the  Abyssmian  Church. 

FRUNDSBBRG.  or  PRONSPERG,  Georg 
▼on,  German  soldier:  b.  Mindelheim,  Swabia, 
1473;  d.  1528.  In  his  yooth  he  served  in  the 
camDaign  of  tiie  Hapsbuigs  against  Switzer- 
land and  in  Italy  in  the  stniggle  between  Cam- 
bria and  Venice.  In  1519  Tie  became  com- 
mander of  the  infantry  of  the  Swablan  League. 
He  fought  at  Pavia  in  1525.  Through  his  serv- 
ices to  Maximilian,  in  oiganizing  the  pikemen 
he  became  known  as  *<the  Father  of  the  German 
Landskneckte^  (pikemen).  Consult  Barthold, 
'Geoig  von  Frundsberg*  (Hamburg  193i3).  and 
the  life  in  Latin  by  Adam  Reissner  (Frankfort 
1568;  (Jerman  trans.  1572). 

PRY,  Sui  Edward,  English  jurist;  b.  Bristol, 
4  Nov.  1827;  d.  Failand  House,  near  Bristol,  19 
Oct  1918.  He  was  educated  at  Bristol  Col- 
lege and  at  University  College,  London.  He 
bccanie  a  barrister  in  1854,  and  Oueen's  coun- 
sellor and  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  1869.  He 

f resided  ever  the  Royal  (Commission  on  the 
rish  Land  Acts  1897-96;  acted  as  conciliator  in 
the  South  Wales  colliery  dispute  1898.  He  was 
legal  assessor  to  the  International  (Commissim 
on  the  North  Sea  incident  1904-05 ;  arbitrator 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  the 
I^tHis  Funds  case  19(^,  and  between  France  and 
(Semiftny  on  the  Casa  Blanca  incident  1909,  atid 
in  many  other  local  and  intefnatievial  cases. 
From  190ft  to  1912  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague, 
and  id  1907  was  tbe  first  British  plenipotennaty 
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to  The  Hague  Peace  Omference.  His  pub- 
lished wofits  include  ^Essays  on  the  Accord- 
ance of  Christianity  with  the  Nature  of  Man* 
(1857) ;  *The  Doctrine  of  Election,  an  Esa^y* 
(1864)  ;  *A  Treatise  on  the  Specific  Perform- 
ance of  Contracts*  (1B58;  5th  ed.,  1911); 
<Britisb  Mosses*  (2d  ed.,  1908);  <James  Hack 
Tuke>  (1899);  ^The  Mycetozoa>  (2ded..  1915)  ; 
'Studies  by  the  Wi^^  (1900);  <The  Uver- 
worts*  (1911). 

FRY,  ElLrabeth  Quraey,  English  philan- 
thropist and  prison  reformer :  b.  Norwich,  Eng- 
land, 21  May  1780;  d.  Ramsgate,  Kent,  12  Oct. 
1845.  Brought  up  a  Qu^r  by  her  family  she 
did  not  adapt  her  mode  of  life  to  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  more  rigid  and  orthodox  of  the 
sect,  till  1798,  being  then  induced  to  do  so  by 
the  preaching  of  William  Savery,  an  American 
Friend  traveling  in  England  on  a  religious  mis- 
sion. Hiis  change  was  consummated  by  her 
marriage  in  ISOO  with  Joseph  Ffy,  himsdf  a 
'plain  Friend.*  In  1810  Mrs.  Fry  became  an 
occasional  preadier  and  thenceforward  devoted 
herself  to  offices  of  the  purest  benevolence  and 
piety.  Oiwiog  to  her  unwearied  exertions,  iqi- 
portant  reforms  were  effected  in  the  prison  sys- 
tems, not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  also  in 
those  of  France  and  Germany.  Consult 
'Memoirs*  by  Thompson  (1846) ;  Carter 
(1853). 

FRY,  James  Barnet,  American  military  of- 
ficer: b.  C^rroUton,  Green  Clounty,  111.,  22  Feb. 
1827;  d.  Newport,  R.  I..  U  Joly  1894.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1847,  and  after  serving  as  assistant  in- 
structor at  West  Point,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
3d  Artillery,  then  in  Mexico,  where  he  remained 
tilt  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1863  he  was  ap- 
pointed provost  marshal-general  of  the  United 
States,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
and  in  1864  was  prtnnoted  brigadier-general  He 
was  brevetted  iiiuor>gcner!u  in  the  regular 
army,  13  March  1865,  for  'faithful,  meritorious, 
and  distinguished  services,*  and  after  the  war 
served  in  the  divisions  of  the  Pacific,  the  Sou^, 
the  Missouri  and  the  Atlantic,  till  1881,  when 
he  was  retired.  He  was  the  author  of  'The  His- 
tory of  Brevets* ;  'The  Army  under  Buell.* 

FRY,  WUliam  Heoiy,  American  composer 
and  journalist:  b.  Philadelphia,  August  1815;  d. 
Santa  Cn»,  W.  I.,  21  Dec  1864.  He  early 
showed  a  suiKUlar  aptitude  for  music,  and .  tn 
1835  produceo  four  overtures  'n^ich  were  per- 
fonned  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  presented  the  composer  with  an  hon- 
orary medal.  He  next  wrote  the  operas  of 
'AureUa*  and  die  <Bridal  of  Dunure.*  In  1845 
he  brou^t  out  his  cqwraof  'Leonora,*  an  Italian 
version  of  which  was  i^rformed  in  18^  in  New 
York.  In  1846  Fry  visited  Europe  as  the  cor- 
respondent of  several  American  newspapers,  and 
after  his  rettu'n  in  1852  gave  his  attention  to 
muuc,  producing  several  symphonies  of  merit. 
In  1855  appeared  his  next  work,  a  ^Stab^t 
Mater,*  brought  out  at  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Music.  He  subsequently  became  attached  to 
the  editorial  staff  ot  the  I^ew  York  Tribunf, 
and  attained,  much  popularity  as  a  public  lec- 
turer. 

FRYATT  CASE.  On  20  Mareh  1915  Capt 
Charles  Fryatt,  coaunanding  a  British  vessel, 
was  attadced  the  German  subnarine,  U-33, 
off  the  coast  of  HoUaad  .uld  called  upon  to 
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surroider.  Instead,  Fiyatt  turned  his  ship 
and  attempted  to  ram  tbe  submarine,  -  which 
escaped  by  qniddy  £ving.  Both  Fryatt  and 
his  chief  c^cer  were  each  rewarded  with  a 
gold  watch  by  the  British  Admiralty  for  bring- 
ing the  vessel  safebr  through.  In  the  following 
year  Fryatt  was  in  command  of  the  British 
steamer  Brussels  when  he  was  captured  by 
German  torpedo  boats  on  27  July  1916.  Taken 
to  Antwerp,  he  was  brought  before  a  German 
court-martial  at  C^ent  and  charged  with  ille- 

filly~a5  a  civilian  —  attacking  a  submarine, 
ryatt  confessed  that  he  had  acted  under  gov- 
emraent  instructions.  He  was  found  guilty 
and  summarily  shot  as  a  frauc-tireur.  The  ex- 
ecution aroused  intense  indignation  in  England 
and  was  r^rded  as  on  a  level  with  that  of 
Nurse  Cavell  (q-v.)-  The  ensuing  controversy 
between  the  British  and  German  governments 
was  carried  on  throi^h  the  memum  of  the 
American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Gerard. 

FRTE,  Alexis  Everett,  American  educator : 
b.  North  Haven,  Me.,  2  Nov.  1859.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Cook  County  Normal  School, 
Chicago,  1885,  and  from  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1890.  In  1883-86  he  was  teacher  of  methods 
and  practice  at  the  Chicago  Normal  School  and 
from  1886  to  1890  lectured  on  educational  topics. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar  in 
1890  and  in  1891-93  was  superintendent  of 
schools  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal.  He  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  schools  in  Cuba  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  1899.  He  organized 
the  ptd)lic-school  system  of  the  island  in  1899- 
1901  and  conducted  the  Cuban  teachers'  ex- 
pedition, bringing  1,284  native  teachers  to  the 
united  States  in  1900.  He  was  captain  in  the 
Harvard  University  Battalion  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  He  has  published  *  Child  and 
Nature*  (1888);  ^Brooks  and  Brook  Basins' 
(1891);  *Mind  Charts  — Psychology'  (1891) 
and  a  number  of  school  geographies. 

FRYE,  William  Pierce,  American  .lawyer, 
legislator  and  statesman:  b.  Lewiston,  Me.,  2 
Sept.  1831;  d  Lewiston.  8  Aug.  1911;  son  of 
Col.  John  M.  and  Alice  M.  Fiye.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Bowdoin  College  in  1850  and  after 
studying  law  in  the  office  of  William  Pitt  Fes- 
senden,  he  began  practice  at  Rocldand,  and  later 
at  Lewiston.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture from  the  latter  city  tn  1861,  1862  and  1867. 
In  1864  he  was  a  presidential  elector  on  the  Lin- 
coln ticket.  After  serving  a  term  as  mayor  of 
Lewiston,  he  was  elected  attorney-general  of 
the  State,  on  the  Republican  ticket,  holding  the 
o6ice  from  1868  to  1870.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  his  home  district  in  1871,  and 
was  re-elected  no  less  than  five  times. 

In  1881  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  accept  the  nomination  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  mling  the -vacancy  caused 
by  the  reswnation  of  James  G.  Blaine,  who  en- 
tered Garfield's  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Senator  Fryc  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1889,  1895,  1901  and  1907;  was  elected  presi- 
dent pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  in  1896,  and  has 
twice  acted  as  permanem  presiding  officer  of  that 
body  —  after  the  death  of  Vice-President  Hobart 
in  1899,  and  after  the  elevation  of  Vice-President 
Roosevelt  to  the  Presidency  in  1901.  After  the 
close  of  the  Spaimh-American  War  Senator 
Frye  was  a  member  of  the  Peace  Commission  in 
Paris.  He  was  chaimnB  of -the  Commerce  Ctom- 


mittee'  .in  the  Senate  and  has  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  national  l^iislation.  He  was  looked 
tipon  as  one  ol  tbe  great  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  had  much  to  do  with  franring 
le^slation  on  the  tariff  and  as  regards  Asiericran 
shipping.  During  the  excitii^  days  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  he  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Senator  Frye  was  given  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
by  Bowdoin  College  in  1889,  and  also  by  Bates 
Coflege  in  1881. 

FRYER,  John,  American  Orientalist:  b. 
Hytfie,  Kent,  England,  6  Aug.  1839.  He  was 
graduated  at  Highbury  College,  London,  in  1860 ; 
(LL.D.  Alfred  University.  N.  Y.>.  He  was 
principal  of  Saint  Paul's  College,  Hongkong, 
1861-63;  and  professor  of  English  at  Tung- Wen 
College,  Peking,  Qiina,  1863-65 ;  and  head>mas- 
ter  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  School,  Shuighai, 
China,  1865-67;  head  of  department  for  trans- 
lation into  Chinese  of  foreign  scientific  books 
at  Imperial  Govemnient  Arsenal,  Shang^, 
1867-96;  general  e<Htor  and  other  offices  of 
Educational  Association  of  China  1887  to  1896; 
founder  and  proprietor  of  Chinese  Scientific 
Book  Depot,  Shanghai,  1874;  Viceroy's  Exam- 
iner at  Imperial  Naval  College,  Nanking,  ISSH- 
95 ;  travdtng  secretary  to  Chinese  Ambassador, 
Kwo-Sung-Tao,  1876.  Editor  of  Chinese  news- 
paper, Shanghai  Sinfao,  1866-67.  Honorary 
member  Northern  Chma  Branch  Rc^al  Asiatic 
Society  in  18^;  Agassiz  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  and  literature,  189S-1915;  professor 
emeritus,  1915;  president  Oriental  Institute  of 
California  since  1904.  Founder  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Chinese  Blind,  Shanghai,  Quna, 
1912;  editor  and  proprietor  of  Chinese  Scien- 
tific and  Industrial  Maga»ne,  Shanghai,  1676- 
84:  Third  degree  of  Chinese  brevet  civil  rank, 
1872;  First  Rank  of  Thitd  Degree,  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Double  Dragon,  187&  He  is 
autbor  or  traaalator  b£  upwq««  of  100  books 
in  the  Qiinese  language  pubH^ed  at  Shanc^ai, 
as  well  as  artides,  essays,  reports,  etc.,  in  Eng- 
lish; and  the  first  'Educational  Directory  for 
C:hina'  (1^);  various  vocabuUkries  of  scien- 
tific terms  in  En^ish  and  Chinese,  eto. 

PRYKBN,  frfken.  a  series  of  small  lakes 
north  of  Lake  Wenem,  Sweden.  They  are 
connected  by  narrow  channels  auid  drain  south- 
ward Into  Lake  Wenem.  They  are  famed  for 
their  scenic  attractions. 

FRYXELL,  Anders,  Swedish  historian :  b. 
Hesselskog,  Dalsland,  7  Feb.  1795;  d  Stock- 
hoUn,  21  March  1881.  He  was  educated  at  Up- 
salt^  took  hoty  orders  in  1820»  become  iastruc- 
tor  at  the  Djurg&rdskole,  Stockholm,  la  1819, 
and  at  the  Maria-Skole  in  1822.  He  was  rec- 
tor of  the  latter  in  1828^  In  1823  he  benn 
his  great  work  'Stories  from  Swedish  His- 
tory* ;  the  work  occupied  much  of  his  time  for 
56  years  and  was  issued  in  46  vt^mes.  His 
style  is  picturesque .  and  bis  popularity  among 
all  classes  is  due  to  his  facultir  of  4inikenitK 
a  national  sense  in  his  readers.  He  puUtshed 
a  'Swedish  Grammar*  tn  1824,  which  kifig  re- 
mained a  standard.  He  was  made  pastor  at 
Sunne  in  1835  and  was  elected  to  the  Swedish 
Academy  in  1840.  In  1847  he  received  permis- 
sion to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  historical 
research.  His  other  works  include  'Charac- 
teristics of  Sweden  between  1592  and  1600* 
(1630)  ;  'Or«tsa  of  the  Inaccuraor  with  which 
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the  Histonr  o£  Sweden  in  CathoSc  Times 
has  been  Treated'  (1847);  <ContributioDS  to 
the  Literary  History  of  Sweden*  (1862)  ;  'The 
Role  of  the  Aristocracy  in  Swedish  History' 
(1850);  'Studies  in  Swedish  History*  (1843). 
In  1^4  his  daughter,  Eva  Fryxell,  published 
from  bis  manuscripts  an  autobiography,  ^His- 
toiy  of  My  History.'  It  is  now  recognized 
that  Fryxefl's  labors  were  rather  of  a  popular 
than  of  a  scientiBc  order  and  threaten  to  be- 
come obsolete  despite  their  great  popularity. 

FTSLBY,  Alphonae,  American  civil  engi- 
neer :  b.  Paris,  France,  April  1837 ;  d.  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  6  Aug.  1903.  He  was  educated  at  the. 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  Paris,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1865.  He  was  resident  engi- 
neer of  the  waterworks  bureau  of  Boston 
(1873-80)  ;  chief  assistant  city  engineer  of  Bos^ 
ton  (1880-84).  and  subsequently  consulting  en- 
gineer. He  was  also  chief  engineer  of  the  New 
Yoric  Aqueduct  Conunisuon  (1888-1900).  In 
the  last-named  capaciQr  he  planned  the  Croton 
dun  in  1891,  and  the  Jerome  Park  reservoir  ia 
1894i.  At  various  times  he  acted  as  consulting 
engineer  on  municipal  waterworks  and  exten- 
sions in  Brooklyn,  Newark;  Hoboken  and  on 
the  Passaic  Sewerage  District,  the  Hoosac  tun- 
nel and  the  rapid  transit  systems  of  Boston 
and  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Eng^ers,  its  presi- 
dent in  1808  and  a  contributor  to  its  ^Tnui»- 
acdons.' 

FU-HI,  or  FO-HI,  Chinese  legendary  hero, 
whose  reign  began  about  2852  ac  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Wu-Ti,  or  *Five  Rulers,*  and  is 
affectionately  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
Chinese  nation.  He  is  reputed  to  have  brought 
the  people  from  a  barbarous  state  to  a  com- 
paratively high  degree  of  civilization.  He  was 
renowned  as  a  law-giver,  having  instituted  mar- 
riage and  divided  the  people  into  100  clans  and 
forhidding  intermarriage  within  the  clan.  Much 
of  myth  and  legend  surround  his  birth,  his 
alleged  discovery,  of  writing,  etc.  He  died  in 
27^  ac.  (See  China,  History).  Consult  La 
Conperie,  'Western  Origin  of  tne  Early  Chin- 
ese Civilization'  (London  1894);  Hirtn,  'An- 
dent  History  of  C^hina'  (New  York  1908)  j 
Mayers,  *  Chinese  Readers*  Manual'  (^ana^ 
1875). 

PU-SHAN,  £oo-shin'  PATSHAN  or  tA^ 
CHAN,  China,  a  manufacturing  town  in  the 
province  of  Kwang-Tnng,  16  miles  southwest 
of  Canton,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  delta 
of  the  Si-Kiang,  It  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
iron  and  steel,  etc.,  is  a  busy  commercial  centre 
and  is  called  the  Chinese  "Birmingham,*  doing 
an  extensive  import  trade  in  scrap  iron  from 
Europe.   Pop.  about  500,000. 

FUA-FUSINATO,  foo-a  foo-se-na't6, 
Erminia,  Italian  poet:  b.  Rovigo,  5  Oct. 
1834:  d.  Rome,  27  SepL  1876.  She  was  married 
to  the  poet  Amaldo  Fusinato  (q-y.)  in  I85& 
Her  spirited  appeals  to  national  sentiment  in 
1848  brought  her  widely  into  notice.  In  1852 
was  published  her  'Verses  and  Flowers.'  She 
Wrote  a  series  of  'Stornelli,'  advocating  Flor- 
ence as  the  national  capital  instead  of  Rome. 
Her  complete  poetical  works,  'Verst,^  were 
published  in  1879;  her  .^Literary  Writings'  in 
1883, 


FUAP  PASHA.  Turkish  statesnun :  b.  Con- 
stantinople, 1814;  d.  Nice,  1869.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  distinguished  poet  Kecheji-zade  Izz,et 
Molla,  was  educated  at  Galata-Serai  and  was 
at  first  an  army  surgeon.  In  1836  he  forsook 
medicine  and  entered  the  civil  service  as  an 
official  of  the  foreign  ministry.  In  1840  he 
came  to  I,ondon  as  secretary  of  the  embas^ 
and  later  was  employed  on  special  missions  in 
the  principalities  and  to  Petrograd.  In  1851 
he  was  sent  to  Egypt  as  specialcommissioner. 
Later  En  the  same  year  he  became  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  a  post  to  which  he  was  subse- 
quently appointed  four  times  and  which  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  in  command 
of  the  troops  on  the  Greek  frontier  durine  the 
Crimean  War  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
bravery.  He  was  Turkish  delegate  at  the  Paris 
conference  of  1856;  was  on  a  mission  to  Syria 
in  1S60;  n^nd  vizier  in  1860-61  and  later  Min- 
ister of  AVar.  He  accompanied  the  Sultan 
Abd-uI-Aziz  to  Europe  and  was  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London.  He  was 
one  of  the  orieinal  members  of  the  Turkish 
Academy  of  Science  and  Belles-Lettres  and 
published  a  Turkish  grammar  in  1652,  which 
was  held  in  great  esteem  by  Turkish  scholars. 
As  Foreign  Minister  he  rendered  invaluable 
serrices  to  his  government  at  more  than  one 
critical  period. 

FUCA,  Juan  de,  hoo-an'  d&  foolca  (origi- 
nally Apostolos  Valerianos),  Greek  navigator: 
b.  Cephalonia;  d.  Zante  1602,  He  was  for 
many  years  in  the  Spanish  naval  service.  In 
1592,  when  he  discovered  the  sea-passage  sepa- 
rating Vancouver  Island  from  Washington  and 
connecting  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  Gulf  of 
Gtittffai  and  with  Admiralty  Inlet  and  Pttget 
Sound,  he  dumght  he  had  chanced  upon  a  con- 
nection between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
This  strait  has  been  called  after  his  name.  In 
1596  he  told  an  Englishman.  Michael  Lok,  that 
he  had  made  this  discovery  and  the  story  found 
its  way  to  'Purchas,  His  Pilgrimes'  (1^5)  and 
led  to  renewed  efforts  in  search  of  a  passage 
between  the  Adantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  For 
a  criticism  of  Juan  de  Fuca's  claims  consult 
Bancroft,  'Histoiy  of  the  Northwest  Coast> 
(Vol.  I,  1SB4). 

FUCA,  Strait  of.  See  Juan  be  Fuca, 
Stkatt  op. 

PUCHOW.  See  Foochow. 

FUCHS,  fooks,  Smst,  German  onhdial- 
molo^st:  b.  Vienna,  1851.  He  was  educated 
in  Vienna,  was  professor  at  the  University  of 
Liige  in  1881-86  and  in  the  latter  year  became 
professor  of  ophthalmology  at  the  University 
of  Vienna.  He  has  written  several  important 
works,  including  *Das  Sarcom  des  Uvealtrac- 
tus'  (1882);  'Die  Ursachen  und  die  Ver- 
hutung  der  Blindheit*  (1885);  'Lehrbuch  der 
AugenheiDomde'  (Uth  ed.,  1907;  Eng.  trans, 
by  Alexander  Duane  entitled  *Tcxt-Book  of 
C^thalmology,*  4th  ed.,  ,1911). 

FUCKS,  Immanuel  Lazarus,  German 
mathematician:  b.  Moschin,  Posen,  1833;  d. 
1902.  He  was  ^^ninted  professor  extraor- 
dinary at  Berlin  in  1866  and  became  full 
professor  of  mathenKitics  at  Gretfswaid  in 
1869;  removed  to  Gottingen  in  1874,  to  Heidel- 
berg the  year  following  and  to  Berlin  in  1884. 
He  wrote  considerable  on  the  theory  of  func- 
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tioQS  and  on  linear  differentfat  equations.  In 
1891  he  was  made  editor  of  the  Journal  fUr  dig 
reine  tmd  angewamdte  Mathemat^.  Consult 
<Acta  mathematical  (Stoddiolm). 

FUCHS;  or  FUCH8IUS.  Leonbard,  Ger- 
man botanist:  b.  Membdingen,  Bavaria,  17 
Jan.  1501;  d.  Tubingen,  10  May  1566.  He  studied 
the  classics  under  Reuchlin  at  In^olstadt  and 
was  graduated  doctor  of  medicine  in  1524.  He 
afterward  turned  his  attention  to  botany,  of 
which  science  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  fathers.  In  his  ^De  Historia  Stirpium 
Commentarii  Insignes  *  ( 1 542 ) ,  he  gave  a 
clever  description  of  domestic  plants,  alpha- 
betically arranged^  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  permanent  Dontanical  nomenclature.  The 
fiKnsia  (q.v.)  was  named  after  him. 

FUCHSIA,  fu'shi-a  or  fo<^sI-4>  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  type  of  the  tribe  Fucksiea,  family 
Onaarace^  named  after  the  botanist,  Leonhard 
Fucbs.  The  genus  contains  more  dian  70 
known  species,  chiefly  natives  of  Mexico,  Peru 
and  Chile.  Some  have  been  found  in  New  Zea- 
land. The  plants  are  shrubby  or  arborescent* 
sometimes  climbing;  the  flowers  are  pendent, 
large  saxd  fine,  with  brilliant  and  delicate  color- 
ing-" purple,  rose  and  white;  the  calyx  is  four- 
cleft,  the  corolla  four-pctaled,  the  fruit  four- 
celled.  The  leaves  are  opposite  and  verticillate. 
The  flowers  are  both  axillary  and  terminal,  usu- 
ally one  flower  springing  from  the  axil,  more 
rarely  in  racemes  at  the  top  of  the  branches. 
Fuchsias  are  much  cultivated  in  conservatories, 
and  arc  favorite  house-plants  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  are  propagated  with  great 
facility  from  cuttings. 

FUGHSINB,  fook'sin,  an  aniline  dye  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  arsenic  acid,  nitroben- 
zene or  other  oxidizing  agents  uwm  a  mixture 
of  anUine  and  its  homologue  toluidine,  which 
3nelds  a  mass  witfi  a  bronze  or  coppery  lustre, 
called  rosaniline.  This  dissolved  in  water^  pre- 
cipitated with  common  salt  aD4  the  precipitate 
washed  and  crystallized  from  water,  forms 
fuchsine,  which  in  commerce  receives  various 
fan^  nameSj  as  magenta,  aniline  or  new  red, 
roaem^  nibme,  etc.  It  is  a  derivative  of 
triphenylmethane  and  has  the  formi^ 
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It  Is  largely  used  for  dyeing  purposes  and  wines 
and  even  confectionery  are  sometimes  colored 
with  it.  It  was  first  prei»red  by  Natanson  in 
1856^  by  heating  aniline  with  etl^lene  diloride. 

FUCHSIUS.  See  Fuchs. 

FUCHS'  SOLUBLE  GLASS.  See  Water 
Glass. 

FUDGE  FAMILY  IN  PARIS.  A  saUre 
written  by  Thomas  Moore  in  1818,  the  under- 
bred En^ish  in  foreign  countries  being  the 
subject 


PUBGIAN.'  See  Oma;  Yarcak. 
FUSGO  (fw&'gd)  ISLAND.    See  Foca  ' 

FUEL,  Comparative  Heating  Values  of. 

The  effective  and  economical  utilization  of  the 
inherent  heat  energy  of  fuel  in  the  production ' 
of  light  and  power  is  perfaims  the  most  import- 
ant industrial  question  of  ue  times.  It  is  one 
that  plays  such  a  necessary  part  of  modern  life 
and  the  cost  of  the  fuel  used  oftentimes  is  so 
great  a  factor  in  the  conduct  of  ah  industrial 
enterprise  on  an  economical  basis,  that  con- 
stant efforts  are  being  direcWd  to  improve  the 
present  methods  of  fuel  utilization  '  and  a|K 
proach  more  nearly  the  poss&ilities  of  tikeoreti- 
cal  efiidenqr. 

Kinds  of  PneL— Nature  funudm  a  ^eat 
variety  of  fuel  In  three  general  forms — the 
solid,  such  as  wood  add  <o«l;  the  Ugitid,  such 
as  petroleum ;  and  the  gaseous,  such  as  natural 
gas.  The  solid  forms  of  fuel  are  the  most 
common;  the  liquid  contain  the  laigest  propor- 
tion of  heat  enei^;  and  the  gaseous  are  the 
most  convenient  for  use  and  economical  of 
labor.  The  fact  that  any  kind  of  gaseous  fud 
is  the  most  convenient  and  in  a  great  many 
cases,  the  most  effectiTe  for  use,  haa  been 
demonstrated  principally  throng  the  utlEzar> 
tion  of  natural  gas;  but  as  the  sunily  of 
natural  gas  is  gradually  failing  and  the  cost 
of  oil-finng  is  nnich  higher,  the  tendency  of  the 
times  is  to  perfect  methods  for  the  conversion 
of  solid  and  liquid  fuel  into  gaseous  form. 
These  conditions  render  the  memods  of  firing 
employed  very  important. 

Methods  of  FirioK. —  In  general,  the  eco- 
nomical and  effective  utilization  of  a  fuel  de- 
pends upon  the  completeness  of  the  combustion 
thereof.  In  the  combustion  of  solid  facts  by 
ordinary  grate  or  *direct  firing*  methods  the 
greater  part  of  the  heat  liberated  is  lost  in  the 
form  of  gases  which  are  not  combustible  at 
the  temperatures  attained  in  grate-fired  fur- 
naces. On  the  other  hand,  when  solid  fuel  is 
first  converted  into  gas  and  the  gas  dius  ob- 
tained utilized  by  *gas  firing*- methods,  the  re- 
sults accomplished  more  than  compensate  die 
15  or  20  per  cent  loss  of  heat  energy  sustained 
by  the  process  of  conversion.  As  generally 
applied,  gas  firing  results  in  more  complete 
combustion  and  the  attainment  of  higher  com- 
bustion temperature  and  thereby  make  possible 
metallurgical  operations  which  are  impracti- 
caUe  with  direct  firing.  There  is  also  less  lOSS 
of  heat  through  the  waste  products  of  com- 
bustion and  greater  efficiency  in  transfer  of 
heat.  Fur&ermore,  by  suitable  methods,  the 
heat  from  the  hot  waste  gases  can  be  recovered 
and  returned  to  the  combustion  chamber  in 
preheated  air,  so  that  the  gas  and  air  supply, 
and  therefore  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  are 
placed  under  easy  and  complete  control 

In  practice,  nie  theoretical  amount  of  air 
necessaiT  for  complete  combustion  is  always 
exceeded.  Direct  firing  requires  at  least  twice 
the  theoretical  amount  to  even  approximate 
complete  combustion,  especially  in  the  use  of 
soft  coals.  With  the  progress  of  combustion, 
the  fuel  bed  becomes  more  compact,  so  that 
with  a  given  draught  the  amount  of  air  pene- 
trating into  the  bed  decreases  with  the  increase 
of  ihc  depth  and  compactness  of  the  fuel. 
Under  these  conditions,-  a  fresh  diarge  of  coal 
requires  a  greater  amount  of  air  to  consume 
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its  volatile  compoBents  and  deaMids  it  at  a 
time  when  its  paasan  is  movt  retarded  and  the 
combustiim  rendered  more  incDaitlete  by  the 
reduction  of  temperatvre  aceompan^ring  vuaiiti- 
zation.  As  the  final  oesult  is  an  irr^cvlar  air 
demand,  the  grates  have  to  be  arranged  to  ad- 
mit the  greater  excess  of  air  at  all  times, 
otherwise  large  heat  losses  will  occur  frmn  the 
escape  of  nnconsumed  gases. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  gas  firing,  the  air  svp' 
a  always  under  control  and  therefore  can 
made  to  approocimate  dosdy  the  dieoretical 
amoont,  thus  reducing  the  bulk  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  and  ensuring  mere  com- 
plete combustion.  The  greater  amount  of  beat 
then  liberated  is  concentrated  in  s mallet  volmne, 
and  raises  the  temperature  of  cbmbuation,  so  - 
that  the  ojnrgen  of  ^e  air  combines  more  read- 
ily widi  the  combustible  constituents  of  ifae 
^0.  Furthermore,  the  smaller  the-caecess  of 
air  the  less  the  dilution  of  the  gaseow  mixture 
by  nitropen  and  otber  inert  gases  wbsdi  retard 
combustion. 

The  products  of  combustion  being  of  a  ■ 
h^hcr  teaiperattire  transmit  their,  heat  more 
readily,  and  being  smaller  in.  quantity  carry  off 
less  heat  by  way  of  the  chimney:  By  suiuble 
arrangements,  these  products  may  be  ulerr 
cepCed  and  forced  to  impart  a  large  amoont  of 
their  heat  to  the  air  supply  going  to  the  com- 
bustion chamber,  thus  returning  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  to  the  system,  which  icprcscnts 
a  saving  in  fuel  equivalent  to  the  aiuouat  of 
heat  so  returned. 

Therefore,  ia  considering  any  fuel  the  pri- 
mary question  does  not  relate  to  the  calorific 
value  of  th^  fuel  so  much  as  to  what  percentage 
of  the  heat  energy  represented  by  its  calorific 
value  is  actually  available  for  conversion  into 
mechanical  energy  according  to  the  manner  of 
ita  utilizaticm. 

The  latest  experience  shows,  that  in  die 
case  of  a  modem  steam  plant,  burning  coal  1^ , 
direct  firing,  the  economy  lies  behind  the  stop 
valve,  rather  than  in  robidng'  the  consumption 
of  steam. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  the 
mechanical  arrangements  and  conditions  most 
favotable  for  the  most  economical  utilization 
of  soKd  fuel  are  as  follows :  the  height  of  the 
chimnev  should  not  be  less  than  120  feet,  nor 
more  man  180  feet,  giving  a  natural  drau^t 
ranging  from  0.50  to  0.83  inches  of  water,  with 
an  average  temperatnre  of  300°  F.  For  Lan- 
cashire boilers  (full  size)  the  chinnney  area 
should  equal  »x  square  feet  per  boiler  up  to  a 
total  of  four  boilers  and  five  square  feet  per 
boiler  for  every  additional  boiler.  The  area 
of  the  chimn^  entrance  should  be  10  per  cent 
in  excess  of  this  amotmt  and  the  flue  shotfld 
enter  die  chimney  with  a  rising  slope  of  not ' 
less  than  45  degrees.  The  area  through  the 
economizer  dionid  be  20  per  cent  greater  than 
the  flue  area  and  the  economizer  walls  should 
be  at  least  14  inches  thick  and  exceptionally 
well  built  and  the  combined  area  of  the  boiler 
side  fines  should  not  be  less  dian  twice  that 
of  the  main  flue. 

As  the  price  of  fuel  is  influenced  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  convenieRce  with  which  it  can 
be  burned,  the  general  tendency  is  to  use  a 
higher  piioed  fuel  even  though  rt  may  have  a 
lower  heating  value  than  a  cmaper  grade.  This 


tendency  can  be  teadlly  overomie  and  a  large 
redaction  made  in  the  fuel  Inll  by  the  use  of 
hi^-class  mechanical  stokers  whKh  witt  bam 
coal  almost  impossitric  to  fire  by  hand 

OMcral  E>Mcriplloii8  of  PueL-^For  vari- 
ous reasons  coal  is  the  most  important  of  all 
fuels  and  in  many  localities  constitutes  the  onhr 
one  avmlable;  but  is  some  places'  i^ood,  oil 
and  gas  are  abundant  and  take  the  place  of  coaL 
In  certain  industrial  and  manufacturing  i^ts, 
their  >waMe  nrodaets,  sucti  as  sttirw,  tanbatfc; 
sawdnst  and  bagasta  are  nied  as  fud  more  eco- 
naadaiiy  than  coal,  owing  to  Aeir  availability. 
For  general  purposes,  however,  coal  is  the  chief 
fo^  and  the  zvulaUe  heating  value  of  alt  other 
kinds  of  fuel  are  invariably  exptcsscd  in  terms 
of  that  of  coal. 

Solid  Fubls. 

'  Vwlctiu  of  CmL— The  five  most  important 
varieties-  of  coal  are  an^acke,  dry  bituminous, 
caking  Mttmiinous,  cannel  and  lignite. 

Anthracite  coal  is  found  principany  m  the 
AUe^iany  Mountains  and  in  the- Rocky  Moun- 
tain r^on  in  Cedofado.  It  is  a  hard,  lustrous 
variety  and  breaks  up  easily  at  a  h^h  tempera- 
ture. It  consUts  of  93  to  95  per  cent  carbon 
and  2  to  4  per  cent  hydrc^n  and  bnrns  with 
very  little  fhme  and  smoke,  unless  containing 
an  excess  of  moisture  and  gives  an  intense 
heat  There  is  a  TarieQr  known  as  semi-anthra- 
cite ^Mdi  contains  90  to  9}  per  cent  cat-bon  ' 
and  4  to  5  per  cent  hydrogen,  but  it  is  not  as 
hard  as  trae  anthracite  and  bums  with  a  short 
flame.  Owing  to  its  great  brittleness,  a  large 
part  of  anthracite  gets  broken  into  small  pieces; 
therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results 
it  should  be  fired  on  grates  having  smalt  air  ' 
spaces.  The  various  commercial  names  and 
siies  of  anthadte  coal  used  in  Industrial  fur- 
naces are  as  follows : 

•Chestnut*  coal  passes  over  a  round  hole 
seven^eij^ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  falls 
through  a  hole  one  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter.  "Pea*  coal  passes  over  a  hole  nine- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  falls 
through  a  hole  seven-eighths  of'  an  inch  in 
diameter.  'Number  One  Buckwheat*  passes 
over  a  hole  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  falls  through  a  hole  nine-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  'Nnmber  Two  Buckwheat* 
or  *IUDe*  passes  over  a  hole  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  falls  thnSnf^  a  hole 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  "Number 
Three  Buckwheat'^  or  *Barley»  passes  over  a 
hole  three- thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  falls  through  a  hole  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  «Dust»  includes  all  that  falls 
through  a  htrie  three-thirty-seconds  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  size  of  coal  used  has  a  con- ' 
stderable  influence  on  the  amount  of  heat  pro- 
duced, owing  to  its  effect  on  die  draft.  With 
a  poor  dtaft,  fine  c^oal  is  consumed  too  slowly 
to  be  effective.  Coal  is  most  efficiently  used 
in  separate  sizes,  which  afford  tegalariCy  of 
draft,  whereas  mixed  sizes  have  the  effect  of 
choldtig  the  fire. 

Bitumhuoue  coal  contains  less  carbon  and 
more  hydrogen  than  is  found  in  anthracite. 
The  ity  variety  is  found  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
S^nia  and  the  eakuig  variety  diietly  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Dry  bituminous  coal  contains 
84  to  89  per  cent  carbon  atid  5  to  6  per  cent 
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hydrogen  aod  bums  fceel^  without  caking  and 
with  very  little  smoke.  The  caking  coals  be- 
come pasty  or  swell  and  cake  when  burning- 
Caking  bituminous  coals  contain  from  80  to  85 
per  cent  carbon  and  5  to  6  per  cent  hydro^n 
and  are  largely  used  for  making  illumiuattng 
gas. 

Cauncl  coal*  also  known  as  long-flaming 
bituminous,  contains  from  65  to  85  per  cent 
carbon  and  5  to  8  ^r  cmt  hydrogen.  .It  is 
found  in  Pennsylvania,  Indian  and  Missouri. 
All  varieties  of  cannel  coal  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  smoke  and  some  of  them  cake  when 
heated. 

Lignite,  also  known  as  brown  coal,  contaii)i 
from  55  to  75  per  cent  carbon  and  5  to  6  per 
cent  hydrogen.  It  is  found  in  the  Dakotas, 
Colorado,  Texas,  Washington  and  Alaska.  It 
is  a  substance  intermediate  between  peat  and 
coal  and  contains  some  moistare  and  minimal 
matter.  The  poorer  varieties  have  a  low  fnd 
value. 

Peat  consists  of  decayed  roots  and  fcdiage 
consolidated  into  -earthy  matter.  It  is  cut  out 
of  bogs  and  swamps  and  then  dried,  usually 
by  being  staclnd  in  the  atr.  If  it  is  sufficiently 
compact  it  is  burned  without  bemg  previously 
compressed;  otherwise,  it  is  pulverizea  and  com-^ 
pressed  into  briquettes,  and  sold  as  an  arti- 
ficial fuel.  The  amount  of  ash  varies  from 
5  to  12  per  cent.  Recent  experiments  in  the 
carbonizing  of  peat  have  greatly  increased  its 
value  as  an  effective  fuel  It  is  transformed 
into  peat  charcoal  by  the  process  used  in. making 
wood  charcoal  and  into  peat  coke  or  semi-coke 
in  special  apparatus.  In  powdered  form  peat 
has  been  successively  as  a  locomotive  fuel 
on  the  Swedish  national  railways,  the  ^wder 
being  blown  into  the  fire  wim  an  air-blast. 
A  small  percentage  of  powdered  bituminotis 
cml  is  added  to  the  peat  powder.  In  the  semi- 
coke  process  the  peat  is  pulverized  in  water, 
carbonized  and  then  pressed  into  briquettes.' 
Peat  charcoal  has  a  calorific  value  of  about 
12,500  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  and  peat  coke  a  calor- 
ific value  of  14,500  B.T.U.  per  pound. 

The  value  of  a  fuel  is  indicated  hy.  the  num- 
ber of  heat  units  it  contains.  This  heating 
value  is  expressed  in  British  thermal  units 
(generally  abbreviated  to  B.  T.  U.).  This  unit 
is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  one 
pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit  from  a 
starting  point  of  60°. 

Coke  is  an  artificial  fuel  obtained  from 
bituminous  or  semi-bituminous  coals  by  driv- 
ing off  their  hydro-carbon  constituents  1^ 
means  of  heat.  As  the  by-products  of  gas  re- 
torts, commercially  known  as  gaa-bouse  coke, 
it  has  a  low  fuel  value  under  direct  firing 
methods;  but  it  will  make  a  vety  hot  fire  under 
forced  draught.  It  contains  about -60  per  cent 
carbon  and  I  to  2  per  cent  hydrogen. 

Briquettes  are  made  by  pressing  into  blocks 
of  varying  shapes  and  sizes  fine  coal  and  coal 
dust  mixed  with  tar,  asphalt,  pitch,  molasses 
residues  and  similar  materials  as  binders.  At 
first  prohibitory  on  account  of  manufacturing 
cost  they  have  come  more  and  more  into  favor 
as  coal  has  advanced  in  price.  In  the  United 
States  alone,  in  1917,  there  were  13  plants  en- 
gaged in  making  briquettes.  They  used  402,336 
tons  of  fuel  material  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  valueless*  and  turned  out  406,856 


tons  of  brivietted  fuel,  valued  at  ^,233,888  — 
an  average  value  of  $5.48  per  ton.  The  calorific 
value  of  briquettes  is  from  13,700  to  14,600 
British  thermal  units  per  pound. 

Thermal  Uniti^Tbe  number  of  British 
tbeitnal  units  (B.T.U.)  per  pound  of  fuel  izi 
some  of  the  more  common  kinds  of  coal  arc 
as  follows:  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  13,100  to 
14,200;  Pennsylvania  Connellsville  coal,  13,640; 
Penasylvania  semi-bituminous  and  cannel  coal, 
13,150;  Pennsylvania  brown  coal  or  lignite, 
12,300;  Kentudiy  bituminous,  14.400;  Kentucky 
cannel,  15,200;  Kentucky  lignite,  9,300;  Indiana 
bituminous,  14,160;  Indiana  cannel,  13,100;  Vir- 
ginia bituminous,  13,100;  Virginia  Pocahontas 
14,800;  West  Virginia  bituminous,  13,740; 
southwestern  Illinois.  12,800;  Missouri  bitu- 
miiiou&  13,550;  Ohio  bituminous,  12^00;  Mary- 
land Camberland,  12.200;  Aricansas  lignite, 
9,200;  Colorado  lignite.  13,560;  Texas  lignite, 
13^000;  Washington  lignite,  11,550;  peat*  air- 
dried,  7.400;  peat,  kiln-dried.  10.200  to  12.200; 
coke  (average),  14,700.  Many  other  examples 
are  given  in  Bulletin  23  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Coals  which  have  a  high 
moisture  content  or  a  h^^  percentage  of  ash 
develop  thdr  best  ftiel  results  wlien  used  in  a 
gas  producer.  The  calorific  value  of  any  sample 
of  coal  may  be  roughly  determined  by  the 

formula  14.600  C  + 56.000  (H—  ^)4- 4,000  S. 

0 

where  the  tetters  stand  for  the  molecular  weights 
of  those  elements —  the  restilt  being  in  British 
thermal  units  per  pound. 

Wood,  considered  as  fuel,  is  divided  into 
two  classes'^  hard  wood  and  soft  wood.  The 
heating  value  of  different  kinds  of  wood  for  a 
given  weight  is  practically  the  same;  or,  in 
other  words,  one  pound  of  hickory  is  not  worth 
any  more  as  fuel  than  one  pound  of  pine,  as  the 
chemical  composition  of  diAerent  kinds  of  wood 
is  nearly  the  same.  Wood,  however,  is  usually 
purchased  by  the  cord.-  and  the  hard  woods 
are  very  much  heavier  per  cord  than  the  soft 
woods.  Hickory  and  hard  maple  weigh  about 
4,500  pounds  per  cord,  equal  to  1,800  pounds 
o£  coal ;  white  oak  weighs  3.850  pounds,  equal 
to  1,540  pounds  of  coal;  birch  and  the  red 
and  black  oaka  weigh  3.250  ponnds,  equal  to 
1,300  pounds  of  coal;  poplar,  chestnut  and  dm 
weigh  about  2,350  pounds  per  cord,  equal  to 
940  pounds  of  coal ;  pine  wrighs  about  2,000 
pounds  per  cord,  equal  to  800  poimds  of  coaL 
The  average  chemical  composition  of  air-dried 
wood  shows  37.5  per  cent  of  carbon;  4.5  per 
cent  of  hydn^en;  30.75  per  cent  of  oxygen; 
and  1.5  per  cent  of  ash,  with  a  moisture  content 
ranging  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  Its  fuel  value 
is  about  5.800  British  tncnnal  units  per  potud 
For  some  purposes  wood  is  kiln-dried,  increas- 
ing its  fuel  value  to  7.800  British  (hernial  units 
per  pound;  but  such  wood,  if  k^  for  any 
length  of  time,  absorbs  from  Uie  air  uie  moisture 
driven  out.  and  falls  again  into  the  class  of 
ordinary  air-dried  wood.  Sdeeted  ruinous 
wood,  such  as  mne  knots,  give  as  Ittg^  a  fuel 
value  as  10^800  British  thermal  units  per  pound. 
In  estimating  relative  fuel  values  it  is  customary 
to  reckon  one  pound  of  coal  as  eqmvalent 
to  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  wood- 
Spent  tan-bark  is  commonly  used  in  the 
furnaces  of  tanneries  and  yields  about  4,500 
British  thermal .  units  per  pound.    StMw  is 
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sometimes  humed  as  fuel  under  boilers  and 
yields  about  5,500  British  thermal  units  per 
pound. 

Charcoal  is  made  by  evaporating  the  vola- 
tile constituents  of  woo^  either  by  partial  com- 
bustion or  by  heating  us  retorts.  By  partial 
corabustion  as  in  a  common  charcoal  kiln,  100 
pounds  of  wood  will  yield  20  pounds  of  char- 
coal, and  by  heating  in  a  retort  about  30  pounds. 
A  cord  of  wood  generally  yields  about  50 
bushels  of  charcoal.  Since  the  non-combustible 
constituents  of  the  wood  are  driven  off  in  the 

Srocess  of  making  charcoal^  the  latter  has  a 
igh  calorific  value,  ran^ng  from  11,000  to 
13,500  British  thermal  units  per  pound. 

On  account  of  the  large  per  cent  of  moisture 
in  peat,  wood,  sawdust  and  tan-bark,  these  sub- 
stances as  well  as  coke  and  charcoal,  are  rarely 
used  for  steaming  or  power-producing  purposes, 
but  all  of  them  are  available  as  fuel  in  gas 
producers,  by  the  use  of  wUch  the  moisture 
IS  readily  removed  from  the  constituent  gases, 
which  can  then  be  used  for  power-producing 
purposes  by  means  of  internal  combustion 
engines,  or  be  burned  directly  in  furnaces  where 
high  temperatures  are  required,  such  as  those 
of  steel  works,  rolling  mills,  smelting  furnaces, 
glass  works  and  chemical  works. 

Liquid  Fnela.  Among  liquid  fuels  the  oils 
derived  from  petroleum  occupy  practically  the 
whole  division.  In  application  they  are  used 
in  two  ways:  in  external  combustion  and  much 
more  extensively  in  internal  combustion  en- 
gines. While  the  so-called  heavy  oils  are  gen- 
erally devoted  to  the  external  oil-firing  and  the 
lighter  oils  to  the  internal  combustion  type  of 
motor,  there  is  actually  no  distinct  division  as 
to  availabilitv.  if  there  is  a  suitable  adaptation 
of  burners.  Qosely  allied  to  the  liriiter  petro- 
leum oils  is  benzol,  a  tnr-^roduct  of  the  manu- 
facture of  coke.  Tars  aerived  from  gas  works, 
coke  ovens  and  blast  furnaces  are  much  used  in 
engines  of  the  Diesel  type.  The  only  other 
liq  uid  fuel  whi  ch  appr(»ches  industrial  im- 
portance is  alcohol. 

Fuel  Oils.— The  various  kinds  of  fuel  oils 
are  all  derived  from  petroleum,  varying  in  coow 
position  as  follows :  Carbon,  &  to  87  per  cent ; 
lo^drogen,  U  to  15  per  cent;  oxygen,  ^  to 
6  per  cent  The  theoretical  average  calori- 
fic value  is  about  20,860  B.  T.  U.  per  pound, 
corresponding  to  a  titeoretical  evaporation  of 
21  pounds  of  water  from  and  at  212°  Fahr. 

American  crude  petroleum  carries  more  of 
the  lighter  oils  than  the  European,  iiexican  or 
Peruvian,  from  which  a  residuum  or  fuel  oil, 
consisting  largely  of  the  heavy  oils,  is  obtained 
by  disttuation.  To  be  effective  fud  (nls  must 
be  vaporized  and  tfiorougfaly  mixed  with  the 
proper  proijortion  of  air.  In  this  work  steam 
atomizers  give  better  results  than  the  aix  spray, 
the  steam  reqmred  to  atomize  being  about  4 
per  cent  of  the  water  evaporated. 

•Astatki,"  "Mazoot,*  'distillate,*  "petroleum 
refuse,*  "reduced  oil,"  etc.,  are  some  of  the 
commercial  terms  used  to  designate  the  various 
kinds  of  fuel  oil. 

Approximately,  one  pound  of  fuel  oil  is 

Sua!  to  I.4S  pounds  of  coal.  A  test  at  the 
inneapolis  waterworks  showed  that  for  the 
same  duty  224  gallons  of  oil,  weiring  6.^5 
pounds  per  gallon,  equaled  one  ton  (2,240  lbs.) 
of  Youghioghcny  coal. 

Fud  oils  have  both  advantages  and  disad- 
vau  12'  10 


vantages.  The  heating  value  of  a  fuel  oil  is 
nearly  twice  its  wei^t  of  coal.  Its  use  is  not 
as  injurious  to  the  Tumace  as  the  use  of  coal, 
on  account  of  the  smaller  percentage  of  sul- 
phur. With  oil,  the  fire  can  be  controlled  by  . 
means  of  a  single  valve  and  when  once  regu- 
lated to  produce  a  certain  heat,  it  can  be  main- 
tained at  that  point  with  very  little  trouble. 
There  is  a  much  lower  temperature  in  the  fire- 
room,  particularly  noticeable  on  shipboard. 
The  fire  can  be  started  easily  and  extinguished 
instantly.  The  combusti<Hi  is  complete  and 
smokeless,  thus  making  economy  and  cleanliness 
important  advantages  in  its  use.  And  there  is 
a  very  considerable  saving  in  labor,  one  man 
with  oil  taking  the  place  of  eight  men  with 
coal. 

The  most  important  disadvantages  are  the 
comparatively  high  ^rice,  danger  from  explo- 
sion, loss  by  evaporation  and  unpleasant  odor. 

The  barrd  of  crude  petroleum  of  commerce 
is  42  gallons,  weighin){  six  and  one-half  pounds 
per  gallon,  and  it  is  customarv  to  consider 
roughly  tint  three  and  three-quarters  barrds 
are  equivalent  to  one  ton  of  coal. 

The  requirements  of  a  desirable  fuel  oil  are : 
high  calorific  value— at  least  18,000  B.  T.  U; 
specific  gravity  within  0.85  to  0.97  at  60°  F.j 
high  flash  point  —  not  lower  than  150°:  ana 
if  for  shipboard  use,  not  lower  than  175  ,  and 
200°  preferred ;  viscosity  low  enou^  to  remain 
liquid,  at  32°  and  to  flow  freely  with  one  foot 
head  in  a  four-inch  pipe;  freedom  from  water 
(2  per  cent  highest  exception) ;  freedom  from 
sulfuiur  (1  per  cent  highest  exception)  ■  free- 
dom from  aiTt;  and  freedom  from  acid  (one- 
twentieth  of  1  per  cent  highest  exception). 

Tar  Fuels. —  Tar  fuels  are  of  two  dasses: 
the  hii^  temperature  tars  and  the  low  tempera- 
ture tars.  The  former  are  products  of  the 
horizonal  gas  retorts,  are  quite  visdd  and  ccm- 
tain  a  high  percentage  of  the  objectionable 
naphthalene,  and  about  19  per  cent  of  free  car- 
bon. Low  temperature  tars  are  the  products  of 
vertical  gas  retorts  and  blast  furnaces  manu- 
facturing coalite  and  coke.  The  latter  produce 
tars  which  are  quite  fluid,  contain  but  small 
percentages  of  napthalene  and  anthracene  and 
almost  no  free  caroon.  The  tar  from  the  verti- 
cal gas  retorts  is  of  the  same  general  character, 
but  has  a  larger  proportion  of  naphthalene  and 
about  3  per  cent  of  free  carbon.  In  some 
cases  the  tars  are  first  distilled  to  secure  thdr 
benzol  content. 

As  fuel,  tar  is  much  less  desirable  than  the 
oils  because  of  its  content  of  oxygen  com- 
pounds (carbolic  acid,  cresylic  acid,  etc),  which 
not  only-  reduce  its  calorific  value  but  evolve  noi- 
some fumes.  The  average  composition  of  tar 
is  about  as  follows ;  carbon,  78  per  cent ;  hydro- 
gen, 6  per  cent;  sulphur,  1  per  cent;  nitro- 
gen, 1  per  cent;  oxygen,  14  per  cent.  Its 
calorific  value  is  about  15,800  B.  T.  U.  per 
pound.  The  flash  point  of  tar  varies  from  100° 
to  115°  F.  for  vertical  retort  tar  to  160°  to 
190°  for  horiaontal  retort  tar. 

Bensol.— Benzol  appears  upon  the  market 
in  two  grades — 90  ^er  cent  benzol  and  50  per 
cent  beiuol ;  also  in  mixtures  of  the  two.  The  90 
per  cent  grade  is  the  only  one  used  to  anv  ex- 
tent as  a  fuel  and  this  use  is  confined  almost 
whollv  to  internal  combustion  motors,  where 
it  very  successfully  takes  the  place  of  the 
hi^er  priced  gasoline  and  yields  about  12  per 
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cent  more  heat  f;allon  for  gallon  — and  with- 
out any  change  in  the  motor.  The  calorific 
value  of  benzol  is  17,500  B.  T.  U.  per  pound 
(ISetTOO  B.  T.  U.  per  gallon). 

AlcohoL —  It  has  been  truly  said  of  alcohol 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world's  knowl- 
edRC,  it  is  the  only  fuel  which  man  is  able  to 
manufacture  in  unlimited  quantities  and  within 
a  reasonable  time,  without  drawinj;  upon  the 
reserves  of  natural  fuels;  and  this  is  especially 
important  as  to  those  parts  of  the  earth  where 
there  are  no  natural  fuel  deposits.  Alcohol  is 
easily  produced  from  any  form  of  vegetable 
growth  containing  sugar  or  fermentable  stardi 
and  at  a  cost  of  about  21  cents  per  gallon  from 
such  relatively  costly  material  as  the  sugar 
cane  and  the  sugar  beet  —  which  may  be  grown 
in  four  months.  The  so-called  gasoline  motors 
run  readily  on  84  per  cent  alcohol  (a  higher 
degree  has  been  found  of  no  advantage)  with- 
out material  change  in  the  mechanism.  The  only 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  those  of  starting 
from  the  cold,  and  the  necessity  of  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  fuel  than  with  gasoline. 
The  calorific  value  of  fuel  alcohol  is  about 
11,500  B.  T.  y.  per  pound  (91,100  B.  T.  U.  per 
gallon).  With  alcohol,  internal  combustmn 
motors  show  a  somewhat  higher  efficiency  than 
with  gasoline  and  run  with  much  less  noise. 

Gaskous  Pubis. 

The  principal  kinds  of  gaseons  fuel  whidi 
are  in  use  at  the  present  time  for  power- 
producing  purposes  are  natural  gas  and  pro- 
ducer gas.  A  certain  land  of  uncarburetted 
water  gas,  made  by  _the  decomposition  of  steam 
in  the  presence  of  incandescent -carbon,  is  also 
used  to  a  limited  extent,  but  this  gas  can  never 
play  a  very  important  part  as  a  power  producer, 
on  account  of  the  large  consumption  of  energy 
in  its  production. 

The  composition,  weight  and  heat  valtie  of 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  the  four  types  of  gases  used 
for  power  produdng  and  tlluminatii^  purposes 
are  as  follows: 

Natural  Gas. —  Marsh  gas,  92.6  per  cent ;  ni- 
trogen, 3.61  per  cent;  hydrogen,  2.18  per  cent: 
carbon  monoxide,  O.SD  per  cent;  oxygen,  0J4 
per  cent;  olefiant  gas,  0.31  per  cent;  carbon 
dioxide,  0.26  per  cent.  Natural  gas  weighs 
about  45.6  pounds  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  Its 
calorific  value  is  1,100,000  B.  T.  U.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet. 

Coal  Gas,  or  Illuminating  Gas. —  Hydro- 
gen, 46.0  per  cent;  marsh  gas,  40.0  per  cent; 
carbon  monoxide,  6.0  per  cent ;  olefiant  gas,  4.0 
per  cent;  nitrogen,  1.5  per  cent;  oxygen,  0.5 
per  cent;  carbon  dioxide,  0.5  per  cent  Coal' 
gas  weighs  about  32  pounds  per  1,000  cubic 
feet.  Its  calorific  value  is  735,000  B.  T.  U.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet. 

Water  Gas.—  Hydrogen,  45.0  per  cent ;  car- 
bon monoxide,  45.0  per  cent;  carbon  dioxide, 
4.0  per  cent;  marsh  gas,  2.0  per  cent;  nitrogen, 
2.0  per  cent;  oxygen,  0.5  per  cent.  Water  gas 
weighs  about  45.6  pounds  per  1^000  cubic  feet 
Its  calorific  value  is  322.000  B.  T.  U.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet 

Producer  Gas  (from  bituminous  coal). — 
nitrogen,  55 J  per  cent;  carbon  monoxide,  27.0 

r:r  cent;  hydrogen,  12  per  cent;  marsh  gas, 
5  per  cent;  carbon  dioxide,  2.5  per  cent; 
olefiant  gas,  0.4  per  cent ;  oxygen,  0.3  per  cent ; 
Producer  gas  weighs  about  65.9  pounds  per 


1.000  cubic  feet.  Its  calorific  value  is  156,900 
B.  T.  U.  per  1^000  cubic  feet. 

This  exhibit  shows  natural  gas  to  be  the 
hi^est  in  the  order  of  heat  energy,  its  calor- 
ific power  being  50  per  cent  greater  than  that 
of  coal  gas.  This  is  due  to  the  high  percentage 
of  marsh  gas  given  to  natural  gas  by  a  natural 
process  which  cannot  be  duplicated  artificially. 
Producer  gas  has  the  lowest  neat  value,  yet  it  is 
the  cheapest  artificial  fuel  gas  per  unit  of  heat, 
as  the  oxy^^  for  burning  the  carbon  to  carbon 
monoxide  is  derived  principally  from  the  air.  It 
has  only  one-fifth  Ae  heat  energy  of  good 
illuminating  gas  per  cubic  foot,  and  it  is  most 
successfully  applied  in  operations  where  a  con- 
siderable body  of  gas  is  burned  rather  than  in 
small  operations  where  illuminating  gas  can  be 
used  to  sui>erior  advantage. 

Comparison  of  Gases  on  a  Coal  Basis. — 
The  theoretical  heat  value  o£  average  anthracite 
coal  is  about  14,200  B;  T.  U.'s  per  pound,  or  the 
power  to  evaporate  about  14.7  pounds  of'  water 
per  pound  of  coal  homed.  This  theoretical 
evaporation  is  never  attained  in  practice,  how- 
ever, owing  to  heat  losses  sustained  in  various 
ways  —  by  improper  design  of  boilers,  1^  radia- 
tion, by  improper  firing,  etc..  so  that  a  boiler 
rarely  gives  an  efficiency  equivalent  to  the  evap- 
oration of  12  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of 
coal,  or  the  utilization  of  80  per  cent  of  the 
meoretical  heat  energy  of  the  fuel.  The  effi- 
denC7  usually  attained  is  about  10  pounds  of 
water,  or  about  67  per  cent  of  the  theoretical 
enei^,  so  that  only  about  9,500  of  the  14^200 
heat  units  in  a  pound  of  coal  are  utilised  by 
the  average  boiler. 

As  determined  by  satisfactory  experiments, 
seven  and  one-half  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
burned  will  eraporate  10  pounds  of  water;  or 
in  other  words,  about  8.000  heat  units  in  the 
form  of  natural  gas  are  equivalent  to  a  pound 
of  good  coal  burned.  Other  authorities  give 
the  heat  value  of  1,000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
as  equivalent  to  that  of  an  amount  of  coal  rang- 
ing from  60  to  130  pounds. 

Comparison  of  ninmtnating  Gas  and  Pro- 
ducer Gas. —  First-class  coal  gas,  or  carburetted 
water  gas,  made  with  four  and  one-half  {gallons 
of  Lima  cul  per  1,000  feet  of  gas,  contains  be- 
tween 730  and  735  heat  units  per  cubic  foot 
which  gives  an  equivalency  of  19  cubic  feet  of 
gas  to  one  pound  of  anthracite  coal,  or  1,000 
cubic  feet  equal  to  59  pounds  of  coal. 

One  pound  of  anthracite  coal,  composed  of 
carbon  85  per  cent,  bjfdro-carbons  5  per  cent 
and  ash  10  per  cent,  will  make  90  cubic  feet  of 
producer  gas  of  the  following  composition: 
hydrogen  12  per  cent,  carbon  monoxide  27  per 
cent,  marsh  gas  1.2  per  cent,  carbon  dioxide 
2.5  per  cent  and  nitrogen  57  per  cent  having  a 
heat  value  of  137  heat  units  per  cubic  foot.  This 
gives  an  equivalency  of  about  104  cubic  feet  of 
gas  to  one  pound  of  anthracite  coal,  or  1,000 
cubic  feet  to  about  9.5  pounds  of  coal. 

Comparison  of  Anthracite  Gas  and  Bitumi- 
ttou  Gas^ — One  hundred  pounds  of  anthracite 
coal  converted  into  gas  in  a  gas  producer  yields 
186.66  pounds  of  carbonic  oxide,  equivalent  to 
807,304  B.  T.  U.;  5  pounds  of  marsh  gas,  equiva- 
lent to  117,500  B.  T.  U.;  and  3.75  pounds  of  hy- 
drogen, equivalent  to  232.500  B.  T.  U.;"a  total 
of  1,157,304  B.  T.  U.  The  total  energy  per 
pound  of  gas  is  2,248  B.  T.  U.  Since  the  total 
enei^  in  lOO  pounds  of  anthracite  is  1,349,000 
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B.  T.  U.,  its  conversion  into  gas  shows  an 
efficiency  of  86  jper  cent. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  bituminous  coal  con- 
rerted  into  gas  in  a  gas  producer  yields  116.66 
pounds  of  carbonic  oxide,  equivalent  to  504,554 
8.  T.  U. ;  32  pounds  of  volatile  hydrocarbons, 

3uivalent  to  640,000  B.  T.  U. ;  and  2.5  pounds 
hydrogen,  eqpivBlent  to  155,000  B.  T.  U.— a 
total  of  1,299,554  B.  T.  U.  The  total  energy 
per  pound  of  gas  is  3,484  B.  T.  U.  As  die  total 
ener^  in  100  pounds  of  bituminous  coal  is  1,437,- 
500  B.  T.  U..  its  conversion  into  gas  diows  an 
efficiency  of  90  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  facts  that  the  supply  of 
natural  g^s  is  gradually  failing,  and  that  the 
most  satisfactoi>  method  of  using  the  heat 
from  other  fuels  is  to  first  convert  it  into  gas, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  gasification 
of  fuels  having  a  high  percentage  of  moisture, 
high  percentages  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydro- 
gen occur  in  the  gas.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  at  a  temperature  of  about  1100° 
F.,  water  vapor  oxidizes  carbonic  oxide  to  car- 
bciiic  acid.  Therefore,  coke  and  charcoal,  which 
have  a  low  value  as  a  direct-firing  fuel,  work 
more  favorably  in  a  gas  prodncer,  and  yield 
more  gas  per  pound  tihan  any  other  material. 
The  approximate  yield  of  gas  per  pound  of 
different  materials  is  as  follows:  coke  or  char- 
coal, 104  cubic  feet;  anthracite,  S5  cuImc  feet; 
bituminous  coal,  75  cubic  feet ;  lifi^te  or  brown 
coal,  55  cubic  feet;  peat,  45  cubic  feet;  wood 
35  cuUc  feet. 

Tests  on  FneU — The  most  important  con- 
clusions of  the  tests  on  fuel  made  by  the  gov- 
enunent  and  by  the  laboratories  of  some  o  f  the 
prindpal  universities  are  as  follows: 

1.  Samples  of  coal  from  17  States,  tested 
in  steam  boiler  ^ants,  in<&cate  that  the  hi^ 
steaming  quality  of  many  of  the  American 
coals  may  be  improved  by  washing. 

2.  Most  of  the  American  coals  and  lignites 
constitute  an  available  source  of  power  hy  util- 
ization in  gas  i^roducer  plants. 

3.  Comparative  tests  made  by  the  govern- 
ment on  14  bituminous  coals  from  nine  States, 
indicate  that  when  these  coals  are  used  in  a  gas 
producer  plant,  their  power  efiiciency  is  two 
and  one-half  times  greater  than  when  they  are 
Erectly  fired  in  a  steam  boiler  plant. 

4.  Some  of  the  lignites  found  in  undeveloped 
but  extensive  deposits  in  the  Dakotas  and  Texas, 
show  vei^  high  power  producing  qualities  when 
gasified  in  die  gas  producer  and  used  in  the 
gas  CMfine. 

5.  Some  of  the  American  coals,  and  the 
stock  produced  in  mining  them  can  be  briquettea 
on  a  commercial  basis. 

6.  Under  these  conditions  of  attainable  fuel 
economy,  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time  when 
the  gas  engine  wiU  supersede  ai^  possible  type 
of  steam  motor. 

For  relevant  informadon  consult  articles  un- 
der the  title  Gas;  Gas  Engine;  Gases,  Laws 
OF;  and  Gas  Producer. 

Bibliography.— Bjorling,  P.  'Briquettes 
and  Patent  FueP  (New  York  1909)  ;  Booth.  W. 
H.,  'Liquid  Fuel  and  Its  Combustion*  (West- 
minster 1903);  Brame.  J.  S.  S.,  'Fuel:  Solid, 
Liquid  and  Gaseous^  (New  York  1914) ; 
Bnslese,  F.  J,  'An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Fuel^  (New  York  1912) ;  Coste,  I.  H.,  and 
Andrews,  E.  R.,  'Fuel,  Gaseous,  Liquid  and 
Solid>  (London  1914) ;  Lewes,  V.  B.,  'Liquid 


and  Gaseous  Fuels*  (London  1907)  ;  Poole,  H., 
'The  Calorific  Power  of  Fuels*  (New  York 
1907);  White,  A.  H.,  'Technical  Gas  and 
Fuel  Analysis*  (New  York  1913);  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  Bulletin  23,  ^Steaming 
Tests  of  CoaP  (Washington  1908). 

FUBLS.  See  Internal  Combustion  En- 
gine. 

PUBLS  FOR  LOCOMOTIVES,  Com- 
parative Value  of.  See  Locouotive. 

FUENTBOVBJUNA,  foo-en^tS-o-ve'hoo- 
na,  Spain,  town  in  the  province  of  Cord^ia, 
45  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  the  same  taane. 
It  is  an  important  agricultural  centre  and  has 
manufactures  of  bricks,  flour,  leather,  soap,  etc. 
Lead,  catcite  and  building  stone  are  obtained 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  town  has  a  consid- 
erable trade,  in  wine,  fruit  and  ordinary  agri- 
cultaral  produce.  It  is  famed  for  its  honey  and 
by  many  is  believed  to  be  the  ancient  Malaria 
of  the  Romans.  Pop.  13,470. 

FUENTKRRABIA,  foo-en'-ter-ra'be-a, 
Spain,  town  in  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  on 
the  French  frontier  and  on  the  Bidassoa  River. 
It  has  a  mediaeval  aspect  but  in  recent  years  a 
new  town  for  summer  visitors  has  sprung  up 
without  the  walls  of  the  old.  The  town  has  an 
ancient  castle,  a  town  hall,  and  is  noted  for  its 
old  gabled  houses.  Its  principal  industries  zrt 
the  manufacture  of  rope,  nets,  flour,  lumber 
and  paper.  It  had  the  usual  fortune  of  a  fron- 
der  town  in  the  Middle  Ages,  bchig  repaatedly 
attacked  and  sacked.   Top.  4,976. 

FUENTES  DE  OfTORO,  foo-en-tes  df 
6n-y6'r6,  Spain,  village  on  the  Portuguese  bor- 
der, IS  miles  west  of  Gu^d  Rodrigo.  On  3 
May  1811,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  sharp  engage- 
ment between  the  English  forces  of  Wellington 
and  the  Frendi  under  Massing  and  Bessifres. 
The  Frendi  were  debarred  from  their  project 
of  invading  Portugal.    Pop.  1,200. 

FUERO,  foo-ar'd,  Joaqmn,  Mexican  sol- 
dier: b.  Guadalupe  Hidalgo^  1814;  d.  1867.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Military  School  of 
Segovia  and  became  professor  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  that  institution.  He  suppressed  the 
insurrection  of  1840  and  three  years  later  was 
made  chief  of  staff  of  the  Tamatdipas  army 
division.  He  fought  against  the  Americans  in 
1846-47  and  was  seriously  wounded  in  one  en- 
gagement. He  wrote  'Manual  del  militar,  6 
tratado  completo  de  instrucddn  en  la  ordenanza* 
(1842),  and  a  translation  of  McKenna,  ^ITiIi^ 
tary  Tactics.* 

FUERO  (from  the  Latin  forum),  a  Spanish 
word  signifying  jurisdiction,  law,  privilege.  It 
is  applied  to  the  various  written  codes  and  char- 
acters of  particular  districts,  towns,  etc.,  and 
signifies  generally  those  laws,  privileges  and 
immunities  founded  on  usage  and  sanctioned 
by  the  suzerain  or  supreme  authority.  Fueros 
arc  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  The  earliest,  as 
well  as  the  most  universal,  is  the  fitero  juego. 
This  name  (a  corruption  of  the  Latin  /or»m 
judicuin)  is  given  to  a  13th  century  translation 
of  a  code  of  the  17th  century.  It  contains  the 
Gothic  laws  which,  up  till  this  time,  gradually 
superseded  the  Roman.  Each  law  receives  the 
name  of  the  Gothic  sovereign  by  whom  it  was 
promulgated.'  This  code  has  formed  the  fount- 
dation  of  Spanish  law  down  even  to  moderfl 
times.  The  fueros  of  Leon,  known  by  the  name 
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of  fueros  bonos,  contain  a  complete  constitution, 
civtl  and  ecclesiastical,  reco^ze  the  riehts  of 
self-taxation,  and  of  the  nobility  of  all  subjects 
by  birth.  The  constitution  of  free  towns  under 
these  fueros  is  essentially  republican,  the  king 
having  only  a  right  to  name  the  corregidor,  who 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  junta  of  the  province, 
an  assembly  elected  by  a  very  liberal  suffrage. 
As  the  various  monarchies  became  consolidated 
under  a  single  head,  the  kings  became  anxious 
to  evade  or  withdraw  privileges  which  interfered 
with  the  organization  of  their  kingdom,  and 
after  1592  when  Philip  II  entered  Aragon  with 
an  army,  hanged  the  grand-justiciary,  whose 
office  it  was  to  administer  the  oath,  and  abol- 
ished the  constitution,  the  fueros  as  a  political 
institution  ceased  to  exist,  although  some  local 
and  municipal  privileges  continued  to  be  called 
by  that  name.  In  1833  a  dvil  war  broke  out  in 
the  Basque  provinces,  in  assertion  of  the  fueros, 
vhidi  were  foimally  recognized  in  1844.  In 
1876^^  however,  the  fueros  of  these  northern 
provinces  were  superseded  by  the  general  laws 
of  the  kingdom.  Consult  Arias,  M.,  *Fuero6 
observancias,  actosde  Cortes  de  Aragon' 
(Saragossa  1907) ;  San  Martin,  ed.  'Los  c6- 
digas  espafio!es>  (Madrid  1872-73). 

FUERTK  VENTURA,  fwir'ta  vln-too'ra, 
one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  belonging  to  Spain. 
It  is  situated  between  the  Grand  Canary  and 
Lanxarote.  In  general  the  soil  is  not  produc- 
tive and  the  rainfall  is  slight  Fishing  and  the 
nising  of  goats  are  the  principal  industries. 
Among  the  products  of  the  island  are  figs,  olives, 
almonds,  gypsum  and  chaBc.  It  hjis  an  area 
of  650  square  miles  and  numerous  extinct 
volcanoes.  Its  principal  harbor  is  Cabras  on 
the  east  coast  Fop.  aoout  13,(XK>.  See  Canary 
Islands. 

FUERTBS,  Bstevan  Antonio,  American 
civil  engineer:  b.  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  1838; 
d.  1903.  He  received  his  education  at  Salamanca, 
Spain,  and  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1861-63  he  was  assist- 
ant engineer  in  the  Department  of  PubHc 
Works,  Porto  Rico,  and  subsequently  served  as 
director  of  public  works  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  that  island.  Coming  to  the  United 
States  in  1864  he  was  successively  assistant  en- 

8'neer  and  engineer  to  the  Croton  Aqueduct 
oard,  and  in  1870-71  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
American  Isthmian  CTanal  expeditions  to  Tehu- 
antepec  and  Nicar^ua  to  investi^te  and  re- 
port on  the  practicability  of  a  ship  canal  con- 
necting the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific.  In  1873 
he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  civil  engineering 
department  of  Cornell,  and  in  1890-1902 
directed  the  college  of  civil  engineering  there 
and  brought  the  equipment  of  that  department 
up  to  modem  standard.  In  1902  he  became 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Cornell  and  super* 
vised  the  construction  of  the  Barnes  Observa- 
tory. He  vlanned  a  drainage  ^^stem  for  Santos, 
Brazil.  He  was  a  member  of  many  scientific 
societies,  American,  and  fore^n. 

FUERTBS,  foo-Sr'tcs.  Junes  Hinhoose, 

American  dvil  and  sanitary  engineer :  b.  Ponce, 
Porto  Rico,  10  Aug.  1863.  He  was  graduated 
from  Cornell  University  in  1883.  He  has  con- 
struated  works  for  the  sewerage,  drainage  and 
water  supply  of  various  cities  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Brazil,  and  served  as  con- 
mlting  engineer  Qf  various  corporations  and 


municipalities,  and  is  a  non-resident  lecturer  at 
Cornell. '  He  has  published  'Water  and  Public 
Health'  (1897);  <Water  Filtration  Worfcs> 
(1901);^  ^European  Sanitary  EngineeriDg 
Series^  in  the  Engineering  Record,  and  numer- 
ous monographs  on  e^sitieering  and  sanitaiy 
subjects,  etc. 

FUBRTES,  Louis  Agassiz,  American 
pamter  of  birds:  b.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  7  Feb.  1874. 
He  was  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in 
1897.  His  habitat  bird  groups  in  the  Amencan 
Museum  of  Natural  History  are  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  institution.  He 
made  25  decorativepuiels  for  F.  F.  Brewster 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  has  illustrated 
'Birding  on  a  Broncho*  (1896)  ;  Xitizen  Bird> 
(1897)  ;  <SonK  Birds  and  Water  Fowl*  (1897)  ; 
*Bird  Craft>  (1897);  <The  Woodpeckers* 
(1901);  ^Second  Book  of  Birds'  (1901): 
'Birds  of  the  Rockies'  (1902) ;  ^Handbook  of 
Birds  of  Western  North  America'  (1902); 
*Coues'  Key  to  North  American  Birds' ;  the 
plates  for  the  <Report>  of  the  New  York  State 
Game,  Forest  and  IHdi  C^mmisrion  (1903); 
'Upland  Game  Birds>  (1902),  and  the  com- 
panion volume,  'Waterfowl'  (1903);  New 
York  State  Museum,  Eaton's  'Birds  of  New 
York'  (1909-14)  ;  'Handbook  of  Birds  of  East- 
em  North  America'  (1912),  and  much  illustra- 
tion for  current  magazines  of  ornithology, 
governmental  report^,  and  many  paintings  pn- 
vately  owned,  etc. 

FUG  A,  Ferdinando,  Italian  architect:  b. 
Florence  1699 ;  d.  1784.  He  spent  most  of  his 
active  life  in  Rome,  where  there  are  many  ex- 
amples of  his  work,  inchidiEtf  &e  (^rsini 
Palace,  and  the  exterior  of  the  ^urch  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore.  He  removed  to  Palermo 
toward  the  end  of  his  life  and  died  there  while 
employed  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  cathedral 
of  that  city. 

FUGER.  Heinrich,  German  artist :  b.  Heil- 
bronn,  Wurtemberff,  1751;  d.  1818.  At 
Stuttgart  he  studied  under  Guibal  and  under 
Oeser  at  Leipzig.  He  toured  Italy  and  studied 
brief  periods  at  Rome  and  Naples.  He  was 
made  court  painter  at  Vienna,  was  appointed 
professor  and  assistuit  director  at  the  Academy 
of  that  ci^,  and  became  director  of  the 
Belvedere  in  1806.  His  best  works  are  the 
portraits  of  Joseph  II,  the  Grand  Duchess 
Elizabeth,  Queen  Caroline  and  Nelson  (in  the 
National  (tilery,  London),  and  the  historical 
paintings  'Farewell  of  Coriotonus.*  'All^ry 
of  Peace,'  'Bathsheba^  and  other  examples  in 
the  Vienna  collections. 

FUQGBR.  footer,  or  fug'ger,  the  name  of 
a  wealthy  and  illustrious  German  family  of 
Suabia,  descended  from  a  weaver,  who  ongin- 
ally  lived  in  the  environs  of  Augsburg,  about 
1300.  They  were  at  first  successful  in  selling 
clothes,  but  afterward  extended  thdr  dealings 
and  became  merchants,  accumulating  an  im- 
mense fortune.  Readiing  the  height  of  their 
affluence  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, they  rendered  considerable  services  to  the 
Emperors  Charles  V  and  Maximilian,^  by  mak- 
ing them  large  advances.  These  princes  be- 
stowed titles  of  nobility  on  the  Fu^er  family, 
and  they  soon  became  connected  with  the  best 
blood  of  Germany.  Promoted  to  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  empire,  they  did  not  any  the 
more  neglect  the  pursuits  of  commerce.  Their 
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ridus  were  alwiqn  fordicoaui^  for  tfae  im- 
provement of  their  birthplace^  AngsbnrK,  where 
thv  erected  some  handsome  monnments  and 
founded  philanthrc^cal  institutioiu.  The  best 
known  of  them  are  the  three  brothers,  Ulric, 
James  and  Geoive;  and  afterward  Ra)rm(Mid 
and  Antony,  both  sons  of  George.  Ulric  re- 
ceived for  his  loans  to  Maximilian  the  court- 
ship of  Kirchberg,  and  the  sei^ory  of  Weis- 
seohom,  which  afterward  remamed  in  the  pos- 
seswMi  of  his  family.  He  was  a  ^at  en- 
courager  of  learning.  Antony  and  Raymond 
bore,  to  a  great  extent,  the,  expenses  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Charles  V  a^^inst  Ali^eria,  obtain- 
ing from  him  the  permission  to  coin  money. 
One  day,  at  an  interview  with  the  emperor, 
Antony,  as  a  mark  of  his  regard  and  esteem, 
threw  into  the  fire  all  the  title-deeds  and 
securities  which  Charles  had  deposited  with 
him.  Toward  the  close  of  the  18th  century 
the  family  withdrew  altogether  from  trade, 
confining  themselves  to  the  management  of 
their  landed  estates.  Count  Anselm  Maria  of 
Babenhausen,  of  the  Wellcnberg  line  (b.  1776: 
A  1821),  was  raised  bjr  the  Emperor  Francis  II 
to  the  digni^  of  a  prince  of  toe  empire.  The 
princi^ity  of  Babenhausen  was  annexed  to 
Bavana  in  1806,  and  Leopold  Fugger  Baben- 
hausen (1827-85),  grandson  of  the  first  prince, 
was  a  hereditary  Imperial  councilor,  and  lord 
high-chancellor  of  Bavaria.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Karl  Ludwig  Maria  Fugger  (b. 
lSi9),  who  in  1891-93  was  president  of  the 
Bavarian  Reichsrat.  Onsult  Janseiv*Studien 
zur  Fugger-geschidite*  (Leipzig  1907),  and 
Stauberr*Das  Haas  Fun^r  von  seinen  AntSn- 
gen  tns  zur  (x^nwart*  (Augsharg  1900). 

FUQQBRS  Bank  of  the.  The  foundation 
of  this  great  banking  house  was  laid  in  Augs- 
burg; Bavaria,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century.  ( Rabelais,  ^Letters  from  Rome,  * 
1536).  As  its  active  career  extended  to  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  it  embraced  a  period 
of  some  200  years  during  which  interval  it 
was  accounted  the  richest  banking  house  in 
nortliem  Europe,  commercially  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  politically  die  most  important  in 
its  financial  operations.  The  fortunes  of  the 
Fugger  family  grew  ori^nally  out  of  the 
wowens  trade,  in  which  a  great  rivalry  arose 
between  the  growers  and  merchants  of  wool  in 
England.  Gennany  and  Spain,  and  the  dyers 
and  linishers  of  Italy.  The  oolitical  im- 
portance of  the  Fuggers  coincided  with  the 
rdgn  of  Charies  V,  iritose  youth,  1500-1516, 
was  passed  in  Oient  ^Flanders),  where  he 
was  bom.   The  eKpenoitures  of  the  young 

Prince  eiKeeding  his  income,  he  had  recourse 
or  assistance  to  the  Fuggers  of  Augsburg,  one 
of  whcMn  (probably  Antony),  resided  ana  con- 
ducted an  s^ncy  of  the  house  in  Flanders. 
In  1548,  after  Charles  had  successively  as- 
cended tfie  thrones  of  Spain  and  Germany,  he 
reformed  the  government  of  Augsburg,  mark- 
ing the  occa^on  by  elevating  me  Fn^rs  to 
the  dignity  of  senators  and  CfHiferring  ue  title 
of  baron  upon  Raymond  and  Anthony.  In  the 
European  wars  which  engaf^  the  emperor,  as 
well  in  the  administration  of  his  affairs  in 
Spain  and  America,  the  Fu^ers  frften  ^red 
his  conBdence  and  frequently  responded  to 
his  demands  for  financial  assistance  Among 
the  minor,  though  now  most  interesting  of  the 
projects  which  were  mdotalKn  in  the  eaiiier 
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portion  of  the  great  emperor's  career  one 
which  was  financed  tyy  the  Fuggers,  was  a  sur- 
vey by  Flemish  engineers  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a 
Panama  Canal,  about  1526  (Rev.  Peter  Hey- 
lin's  *Microcosmos,*  1631,  p.  788),  a  design 
whose  grandeur  had  yet  to  await  for  its  fulfil- 
ment another  400  years.  The  bank  of  the  Fuff- 

fers,  with  agencies  in  the  principal  cities '  of 
Europe,  was  a  depository  for  the  funds  of 
numerous  commeraal  houses  and  trading  com- 
panies, whose  paper  it  discounted  and  whose 
plans  it  often  promoted.  It  issued  and  cashed 
bills  of  exchange,  bou^t  coins  and  bullion,  and 
advanced  money  upon  bills  of  lading  and  con- 
signments of  merchandise;  it  even  acquired  the 
extraordinary  privilege,  in  at  least  three  place^ 
of  minting  its  own  coins,  some  specimens  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  great  continental 
cabinets.  Consult  Hailitt,  ^European  Coinage; 
mints  of  Augsburg,  Fugger  and  Weissenhom.* 
For  the  history  of  other  ancient  European 
banks  see  Barcelona,  Bank  op;  Byzantiuic, 
Bank  of;  Genoa,  Bank  op;  Medici,  Bank  or 
the;  Tyre,  Bank  of;  Venic?,  Bank  of. 

Alexamper  Del  Mab. 
FUGIO.  Sec  Cent. 

FUOITIVS,  iff  law,  is  a  term  an>lted  to 
persons  who  hanng  violated  the  laws  of  a 
State  escape  into  a  foreif^n  territory.  As  one 
State  cannot  pursue  criminals  into  the  territo- 
ries of  another,  the  practice  prevails  among  the 
more  enti^tened  nations  of  mutually  surren- 
dering such  fugitives  to  the  justice  of  the  in- 
jured State.  This  practice  is  founded  on 
national  comity  and  convenience,  or  on  express 
compact.  The  United  States  recogniie  the 
obligation  only  when  it  is  created  express 
agreements.  (See  Extradition).  As  between 
the  States  of  the  American  Union,  extradition 
is  made  compulsory  bj^  the  Federal  Constifn- 
tf<Hi,  Article  IV,  Section  2,  which  provides 
that  "a  person  chared  in  any  State  with 
treason,  felony  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee 
from  justice  and  be  found  in  another  State, 
sltall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of 
the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up, 
to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction 
of  tiie  crime.*  In  the  several  States  there  are 
statutorv  provisions  or  established  usages  regu- 
lating the  procedure  in  such  cases. 

FUGITIVE-SLAVE  LAWS.  In  the  colo- 
nies and  under  the  Confederation,  fugitive 
slaves  could  be  reclaimed  only  through  mter- 
colottial  or  interstate  comity,  and  in  franung 
the  Omstitution,  one  of  the  chief  inducements 
for  the  South  to  join  was  a  fugitive-slave 
clause.  The  mandate  to  deliver  them  up,  how- 
ever, was  only  to  the  States,  which  could  not  be 
punished  for  refusing  to  comply;  and  as  the 
free  States  recognized  no  obligation  of  comity 
on  this  poin^  the  general  |^vemment  passed 
the  first  fugitive-slave  law,  signed  by  Washing- 
ton, 12  Feb.  1793.  The  oral  testimony  of  the 
alleged  owner  was  all  die  evidence  reciaired, 
and  on  this  any  magistrate,  even  a  town  justice, 
was  ordered  to  surrender  the  alleged  fugitive; 
$500  fine  was  imposed  for  rescue,  concealment 
or  obstruction  of  arrest.  This  made  kidnap- 
ping free  blacks  a  pastime,  and  it  was  exten- 
sively carried  on  in  the  Border  States;  motions 
to  amend  the  law  and  require  more  evidence 
were  voted  down.  On  me  oUier  hand'^e 
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Border  States  complamed  of  increasing  escapes, 
and  Congress  promotly  passed  an  amendment 
(30  Jan.  1818),  enabling  a  claimant  to  make  his 
proof  before  a  judge  of  his  own  State  and 
abolishing  the  habeas  corpus  in  such  cases. 
The  Northern  ma^strttes,  however,  revolted 
against  the  obligation;  Pennsylvania  passed  a 
law  amtravoiing  the  national  act  and  provid- 
ing its  own  methods  of  reclamation,  and  made 
them  incumbent  on  her  own  magistrates;  a 
Maryland  slave-seeker  thereupon  carried  off 
an  alleged  slave  by  force,  and  on  his  indictment 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  (Prigg  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania) Uiat  the  execution  of  Federal  laws  could 
not  be  imposed  on  State  officials.  Taney  dis- 
sented; and  on  this  doubt  the  Northern  States 
begjan  to  pass  ''i>ersona]-liberty  laws*  to^  prevent 
-their  ofHaals  being  so  employed  or  their  build- 
ings used  as  places  of  detention.  With  the 
spread  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  there  also 
sprang  up  a  method  of  assisting  runaway  slaves 
by  siending  them  under  cover  of  night  from 
one  sympathizer  to  another.  This  was  called 
*the  underground  railway.®  The_  South  be- 
came roused  to  demand  an  eflfectivc  fugitive- 
slave  law  as  the  price  of  remaining  in  the 
Union;  and  that  of  1850  (see  Compromise  of 
1850),  the  death-knell  of  the  Northern-South- 
ern Whig  party,  was  passed,  placing  the  whole 
coarse  of  reclamation  in  Federal  hands.  The 
entire  machinery  of  the  United  States,  from 
courts  to  army,  was  made  part  of  a  grand  sys- 
tem for  this  one  ^rpose,  and  new  officials 
were  appointed  for  it;  marshals  were  liable  to 
$1,000  fine,  plus  the  value  of  the  slave,  if  he  es- 
caped or  even  was  forciblv  rescued,  and  by- 
standers were  held  guilty  of  treason  for  refus- 
ing to  assist;  the  owner's  oath  was  full  evi- 
dence, that  of  the  alleged  fugitive  was  not  to 
be  received,  and  the  tabeas  corpus  was  ren- 
dered null:  obstruction,  rescue  or  conceabnent 
was  puni^able  by  aix  months'  imprisonment 
and  $2,000  damages  and  fine;  if  the  clainunt 
"apprehended*  a  rcscne,  the  marshal  was  to  take 
the  fugitive  to  the  claimant's  State  himself  be- 
fore surrendering  him:  lastly,  an  affidavit  and 
general  description  made  in  the  claimant's  own 
State  was  to  be  valid  for  a  reclamation  in  any 
other.  This  atrocious  act  was  met  by  more 
stringent  personal-liberty  laws,  which  made  it 
hard  for  the  alleged  owner  or  his  United  States 
agents  to  find  any  State  soil  to  stand  on  in 
executing  the  writs  or  holding  the  fugitive ;  and 
in  1859  \  Visconsin  openly  threatened  to  secede 
if  the  mandates  were  executed  on  her  soil.  Its 
political  result  was  an_  undreamed-of  boomer- 
ang, each  seizure  rousing  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion, often  inflamed  still  more  by  the  incidents 
—  as  riot  and  bloodshed,  the  murder  of  her 
child  by  a  mother  to  save  it  from  slavery  (see 
Gabher  Case),  the  prosecution  for  treason  of 
two  Quakers  who  refused  to  join  the  hunt  (see 
Christiana  Case),  the  seizure  of  long-time 
free  black  citizens  of  towns,  etc.  The  Free- 
Soil  party  demanded  its  repeal ;  the  Republican 
party  inherited  and  pressed  the  claim ;  the 
success  of  the  latter  in  1860  was  taken  by  the 
South  as  notice  that  the  next  administration 
would  repeal  it,  and  was  a  leading  cause  of  the 
secession  of  1861 ;  and  in  the  sequel  the  ob- 
noxious law  was  repealed  in  1664.  &>nsult 
McDougall,  M.  G..  ^Fugitive  Slaves>  (1891); 
Siebert,  W.  H..  <The  Underground  Railway > 
(1898);  Smith.  T.  H.,  <Par&5  and  Slaveryi 


(1906).  See  also  United  States,  Slavdiy  » 
the;  UNOERtaouND  Railway. 

FUGIWARA,  a  noble  family  of  Japan,  emi- 
nent in  civil  affairs.  It  was  founded  by  Karaa- 
tari,  regent  of  the  empire,  in  645-49  a.d.  It 
has  given  many  state&men,  historians,  scholars, 
poets,  artists,  etc.  to  Japan  and  was  long  the 
most  powerful  famihr  in  the  empire.  The  em- 
press of  Japan  is  of  this  family,  being  of  the 
40th  generation  in  descent  from  Kamatari 
Consult  Mentdiikov,  ^Emiure  du  Juion* 
(Crtneva  1881). 

PUGUB,  ftig,  a  musical  term  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  fuga,—  A  flight,  and  signifying 
a  polyphonic  composition  constructed  on  one  or 
more  short  subjects  or  themes,  which  are  har- 
monized accoraing  to  the  laws  of  counterpoint 
(q.v.),  and  introduced  from  time  to  time  with 
various  contrapuntal  devices.  The  interest  in 
these  frequently  heard  themes  is  sustained  Igr 
diminishing  the  interval  of  time  at  which  thqr 
follow  each  other,  and  monotony  is  avoided  ^ 
the  occasional  use  of  episodes,  or  passages 
open  to  free  treatment  "rhe  chief  elements  of 
a  fugue  are:  (1)  the  subject;  (2)  the  counter- 
subject,  or  contrapuntal  harmonization  of  the 
answer  by  the  part  which  has  finished  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  subject;  (3)  the  answer;  (4) 
episodes;  (5)  the  stretto;  and  (6)  the  pedd 
point  There  are  three  kinds  of  fugue,  the 
simple,  containii^  one  subject;  the  double,  con- 
sisting of  two  subjects,  occasionally  intermin- 

fled  and  moving  together,  and  the  counter 
ugue,  in  which  the  subjects  move  in  a  direction 
contrarjr  to  each  other.  In  all  fugues  the  parts 
fiy,  as  it  were,  after  each  other,  whence  the 
name.  The  great  masters  of  fugal  form  are 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  and  Handel. 
PUHCHOW.  See  Foochow. 
FUHBICH,  Joseph  von,  Austrian  painter 
and  engraver:  b.  Kratzau,  Bohemia,  9  FdL 
1800;  d.  Vienna,  12  March  1876.  He  studied  at 
Prague  under  Bereler  and  in  1824  dengned 
plates  for  Tieck's  '^(^overa.^  In  1827  he  re- 
moved to  Rome,  there  joined  the  German  Naza- 
renes,  and  collaborated  in  the  fresco  work  of 
the  Villa  Massimi.  He  returned  to  Prague  in 
1829,  went  to  Vienna  five  years  laKr,  and  in 
1841  received  the  appointment  of  professor  at 
the  Academy  Aere.  He  painted  a  series  of 
frescoes  in  the  (Hiurch  of  Saint  John  Nepomu- 
ccne  in  1844-46^  and  a  large  fresco  in  the  Alt- 
lerchenfeld  in  1854-^1.  For  the  latter  fae  was 
ennobled  and  made  a  member  of  the  order  of 
the  Iron  Crown.  His  paintings  include  'The 
Mourning  Jews*  (Prs^e) ;  ^Christ  going  to 
the  Mount  of  Ohves> ;  <Peter^s  Drau^t  of 
Fishes*;  and  'Mary's  Journey  over  the  Moun- 
tain* (in  the  Vienna  gallery).   His  best  en- 

f ravings  are  series  illustrating  the  Psalter,  the 
mitation  of  dirist,  and  the  Prodigal  Son.  Con- 
sult Muther,  ^History  of  Modem  Paintine' 
(London  1907)  and  Womdle.  ^Joseph  Ffihiidis 
Werke>  (Vienna  1914). 

FUJI-NO-YAMA.  See  Fujiyama. 
FUJI-SAN.  See  Fujiyama. 
FUJITA.  foo-zhe'ta,  Sadosake  (real  name, 
Honda  Teixen).  Japanese  mathematician:  t>. 
1734;  d.  1807.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Province 
of  Mudiashi  and  attained  eminence  in  bis 
chosen  field,  being  the  leadliM;  Japanese  mathe- 
matician of  his  cetituiy.  He^wrote  tke  cele- 
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bntcd  ^Seiiyo  Sampo>  (1779),  mMtly  devoted 
to  algebra,  and  many  othei;  worki. 

FUJIYAMA,  FUJL.no- YAMA.  or  FUJI- 
SAM,  the  sacred  moimtaiii  of  Ja^an,  situatsd 
in  the  Province  of  Sumga,  60  miles  west  ,  of 
Toldo,  and  having  an  elevation  of  12,395  feet 
It  is  a  volcano,  having  a  crater  23^  miles  ui  cir- 
cunfereace  and  500  feet  in  dqjth.  The  last 
cT^tion  took  jilace  in  November  1707-JanuaTy 
1706.  Many  pilgrims  visit  it  annuaMy  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire  and  on  its  sides  are  numeiv 
ons  shrines  and  temples.  Consult  (mffis,  *TIk 
Mikado's  Empire*  (llth  cd^  2  vols.,  New  York 
1906)  and  Satow  and  Hawcs  ^Handbook  lor 
Travelers  in  Onual  and  Northern  Jd^ao' 
(Yokohama  1881). 

FUKIBN,  or  FOKISN,  China,  a  maritime 
province  of  the  republic,  bounded  north  by 
Chekiang,  west  and  northwest  by  Kiangsi,  south 
by  Kuangtung  and  east  by  Formosa  Channel. 
It  has  an  area  of  46,300  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  2^000.000.  The  surface  is  broken 
by  low  mountain  rai^s  running  from  south- 
west to  northeast  and  having  densely  wooded 
slcqies.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  is  under 
intensive  cultivation.  Wheat,  barley,  rice,  tea, 
sugar  and  indigo  are  produced  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Timber  cutting  is  an  important  industry 
but  manufacturing  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Porcelain 
of  great  value  is  produced  and  has  long  been 
unexcelled  in  quality.  Foochow  and  Amay  are 
the  treaty  ports  of  the  province.   See  Cbina. 

FUKUDA,  Tokuso,  Japanese  educator;  b. 
Tokio,  2  Dec.  1874.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Higher  Commercial  School  of  Tokio  in  1894, 
afterward  went  abroad  and  studied  economics 
and  the  history  of  political  economy  at  Leipzig 
University.  Subsequently  he  studied  at  the 
University  of  Munich  and  also  at  Paris  and 
Genoa.  Upon  his  return  home  in  1901  he  w^s 
appointed  professor  at  the  Higher  Commercial 
School,  in  1906  he  removed  to  the  University  of 
Tokio  and  subsequentiv  was  appointed  'pro- 
fessor at  Keio  Universi^.  He  has  published 
'National  Economy*  and  'Labor  and  Economy.' 

FUKUI,  Japan,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Echizen,  on  the  Ashiwa  River,  five  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  is  well  built  and  is  noted  for  its 
cleanliness.  It  has  a  lon^  and  honorable  his- 
tory and  is  a  great  Buddhist  centre.  There  are 
also  many  Christian  missions.  The  city  manu- 
factures annually  about  $10,000,000  worth  of  a 
white  silk  known  as  habutai.  There  are  many 
smaller  places  of  this  name  throughout  the 
empire.  Consult  Griffin,  *The  Japanese  Nation 
in  Evolution'  (New  York  1911).   Pop.  53,000. 

FUKUOKA,  Japan,  a  prefectural  town,  ISO 
miles  from  Kokura,  on  the  northerp  Coast  of 
Kiushiu.  It  contains  an  ancient  castle,  a  public 
garden  and  has  many  splendid  streets.  There 
is  also  a  permanent  garrison  stationed  at  the 
castle.   Pop.  97,303. 

FUKUSHIMA,  Japan,  town  in  the  province 
of  Iwashiro,  170  miles  from  Tokio  and  50  from 
Sendai.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  prefect  and  has  a 
large  trade  in  cocoons  and  raw  silk.  Pop. 
33,500. 

FUKUYAMA,  Japan,  seaport  situated  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Island  of  Yezo,  60 
miles  from  Hakodate.  Before  the  abolition  of 
feudalism  it  was  of  great  commercial  impor- 
tance^ being  the  main  outlet  for  the  products  of 


the  entire  island.  In  ^moderv  times  Hakodate 
has  usurped  its  place  in  the  commercial  world. 
The  city  has  numerous  temples  and  many  re- 
mains of  its  fonner  splendor.  Pop.  15,000. 

FUKUZAWA,  Ynktchi,  foo-koo-zah-wah 
yoo-kei-chi,  Japanese  educator  and  author:  b. 
Buzen.  1834;  d.  190L  In  the  last  generatron,  he 
was  me  intellectnal  father  of  one-half  of  the 
young  men  in  civil  government  service  in  Japan, 
and  the  teacher  of  a  large  number  of  those  who 
to-day  direct  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  He 
mastered  early  the  Dutch  language  and  later 
the  English.  After  traveling  with  the  Japanese 
£mbu^  in  America  in  1860,  on  his  return  he 
refused  all  offers  of  honor  or  emohifflent  under 
the  goremment  and  devoted  himself  to  educa- 
tion, authorship  and  journalism  in  clrampion- 
sfaip  of  western  civilization,  especially  in  its 
American  form.  His  books,  50  or  more,  treat- 
ing of  what  were  then  novel  themes,  reached 
a  sale  of  4,000,000  copies.  He  founded  the 
Keio  University  whidh  has  continued  in  whole- 
some rivalrpr  with  the  Imperial  University.  No 
other  individual  did  so  much  by  pen  and  voice 
to  mold  the  mind  of  the  nation  in  favor  of  Oc- 
cidental civilization.  His  two  sons  were  edu- 
cated at  Yale  Urfiversity.  Consult  CHiamber- 
lain,  'Things  Japanese'  (1890) Morris, 
'Makers  of  Jap^*  (1906). 

FULAH,  a  Hamite-Negro  people  dwellii^ 
on  the  upper  Senegal  and  from  Sene^mbia  to 
Darfur.  They  resemble  the  Berber  peoples  of 
North  Africa,  are  negroid  in  speech  and 
frizzled  hair.  Their  color  is  light  brown  or 
copper  and  they  are  of  good  stature.  They 
are  divided  into  four  great  branches:  The  Baa, 
the  /el,  the  Beri  and  the  So^  these  in  turn  are 
subdivided  into  many  tribes.  Consult  Meyer, 
Hans,  'Das  deutsche  Kolonialreich'  (Vol,  1 
Leipzig  1909). 

FULBERT,  French  bishop  and  writer:  b. 
about  960;  d.  1028.  At  the  Rheims  school  con- 
ducted by  Gerbcrt,.  Fulbert  was  a  chari^ 
student.  Later  he  became  connected  with  the 
diocese  of  Chartres.  _He  became  a  teacher  at 
Chartres  and  under  his  direction  the  academy 
there  became  renowned  as  a  seat  of  leaniing. 
He  was  made  bishop  of  Chartres  in  1006,  re- 
built the  cathedral  during  his  episcopate  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  political  world  of 
his  day.  He  wrote  letters,  hymns  and  dis- 
courses; Uie  first-named  are  useful  as  a  history 
of  his  period.  His  literary  remains  are  to  be 
found  in  Migne,  'Patrologia  Latina*  (Vol. 
CXLI).  Consult  T*fister,  <De  Fulbcrti  Carno- 
tensis  Episcopi  Vita  et  Operibus'  (Nancy  1886). 

PULDA,  fol'da,  Ludwig,  German  dram- 
atist: b.  Frankfort,  15  July  1862,  of  Jewish 
ancestry.  After  finishing  the  schools  of  his 
native  ci^,  he  attended  several  German  uni- 
verities,  finally  taking  the  degree  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  from  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
in  1883.  He  had  devoted  himself  largely  to 
German  literature  and  presented  a  thesis  on 
Christian  Weise,  a  German  dramatist  of  the 
17th  century.  From  1884  to  1888  he  lived  in 
Munich  where  he  came  in  touch  with  Paul 
Heyse  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  help  in  striv- 
ing for  grace  of  form  and  perfection  of  finish. 
Since  1888  he  has  lived  in  Berlin.  Here  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  naturalistic 
movement  This  affected  him  only.teppoj:\r>l 
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however,  as  he  was  not  of  a  serious  turn  of 
mind  and  soon  he  gave  most  of  his  time  to 
satire  and  light  comedy.  In  1906  and  in  1913- 
14  he  made  lecture  tours  in  the  United  States. 
Upon  returning  home  from  his  first  trip  he 
published  a  volume  entitled  'Amerikanische 
Eindrucke'  which  records  in  a  rather  easy 
superficial  manner  his  impressions  of  America. 

After  beginninfi  his  literary  career  Fulda 
produced  a  succession  of  plays,  most  of  which 
gained  a  fair  degree  of  popularity  upon  the 
stage.  He  understands  dramatic  technique  and 
his  plays  as  a  rule  act  well.  They  are  bridit, 
witty  and  sparkling  in  dialogue,  though  they 
lack  originahty  and  are  not  profound.  They  are 
amusing,  but  have  no  seriousness  of  purpose. 
It  has  been  argued  that  his  plays  belong  to  the 
history  of  the  theatre  rather  than  to  the  history 
of  literature.  His  dramas  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes:  Comedies,  serious  social  plays 
and  allegorical  and  symbolistic  dramas.  Ex- 
amples under  the  first  head  are  *Unter  vter 
Augen>  (1886),  and  <Der  Dummkopf>  (1907) 
which  is  perhaps  his  best  stage- play.  Of  his 
serious  social  piays  *Das  Verlor^e  Paradies' 
(1890),  <Die  Sklavin>  (1891)  and  'Maskerade> 
(1905)  are  the  most  important.  Of  his  symbol- 
istic dramas  'Der  Talisman^  (1893)  and  *Der 
Sohn  des  Kalifen*  (1896)  are  best  known.  The 
latter  is  by  some  considered  his  best  play.  But 
Fulda's  enduring  fame  will  probably  rist  upon 
his  translations  from  the  French  of  Moliere, 
Beaumarchais  and  Rostand  (Cyrano  de  Bergerac 
1898).  In  recognition  of  the  superior  character 
of  this  work  the  French  government  bestowed 
on  him  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1907.  (See 
Lost  Paradise,  The).  Consult  Meyer,  R.  M., 
'Die  deutsche  Literatur  des  iNeunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts.* 

WiLLIAlC  F.  Hauhakt, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Genman,  University  of 
Michigan. 

FULDA,  Prussia,  the  capital  of  a  district 
in  the  province  of  Hesstf-Nassau,  on  the  river 
Fulda,  70  miles  northeast  of  Frankfort.  Its 
cathedral  is  a  replica  on  a  lesser  scale  of  Saint 
Peter's,  Rome,  and  contains  the  remains  of 
Saint  Boniface.  It  contains  also  the  9th  century 
church  of  Saint  Michael,  the  old  episcopal 
palace,  a  Benedictine  convent,  and  large  bar- 
racks, a  Catholic  gymnasium,  with  a  library 
of  40,000  volumes,  a  teacher's  training  school 
and  a  school  of  military  music  It  has  a  large 
cattle  market  and  manufactures  textiles,  leather, 
metal  goods,  agricultural  implements,  chemicals, 
soap,  vinegar,  etc.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  a 
university  and  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1866. 
Pop.  22,500. 

FULDA,  Abbey  of.  A  Benedictine  abbey 
in  Prussia,  which  is.also  the  seat  of  a  bishopric. 
The  abbey  was  founded  in  744  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Saint  Boniface,  who  made  it  an  episco- 
lal  see  as  a  part  of  his  plan  for  evangelizing 
Germany,  llie  rule  of  the  commumty  was 
modeled  on  that  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  abso- 
lute autonomy  was  secured  to  it  by  Pope 
Zachary  in  751.  The  authenticity  of  the  docu- 
ment granting  this  privilege  has  been  questioned, 
but  it  is  now  generally  accepted  as  genuine.  The 
monks  at  Fulda  devoted  themselves  particularly 
to  the  development  of  agriculture,  and  estab- 
lished many  smaller  monasteries  in  Thuringia, 
Saxony,  Hesse,  Bavaria,  Lorraine,  Swabia  and 


other  parts  of  Germany,  these  subordinate 
houses  becoming  centres  of  thriving  agricul- 
tural comfflumties.  Art  and  literature  were 
also  assiduously  cultivated  at  Fulda.  A  splendid 
church,  erected  in  die  9th  century  on  die  site 
of  the  original  structure,  was  famous  through- 
out Europe,  and  exercised  for  centuries  an  in- 
fluence on  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The 
monastic  school,  established  by  Saint  Stunnius, 
the  first  aUwt,  began  to  flouriui  during  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  and  became  celcbrattd 
throu^iout  Europe.  Abbot  Rabanus  Maunis 
(822-42)  assembled  a  great  library,  which  was 
further  enriched  during  the  following  centuries 
by  the  labors  of  the  monks.  By  the  end  of  the 
10th  century  the  abbey  had  achieved  a  very 
important  position  in  the  German  Empire.  From 
968  the  abbot  was  primate  of  all  the  Benedictine 
abbeys  in  Ciemiany  and  CavL  and  from  the  12di 
ttntury,  he  was  a  prince  of  the  empire.  The 
abbey  grew  so  rich  in  lands,  tithes  and  other 
sources  of  revenue  that  the  monastic  discipline 
was  much  relaxed.  The  importance  of  the 
school  declined  perceptibly.  At  a  comparatively 
early  date  the  teachings  of  the  Reformation 
aifected  the  chapter,  but  late  in  the  16th  century 
discipline  was  re-established  and  the  Catholic 
faith  restored.  The  foundation  of  a  Jesuit 
college  there  in  I57l  revived  the  scholastic 
spirit,  which  had  almost  ceased  to  exist.  In 
1584  a  papal  seminary  was  established  and  also 
placed  imder  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  Dur- 
mg  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  abbey  suffered, 
but  afterward  it  enjoyed  a  period  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  in  1732  the  Jesuit  and  the  Bene- 
dictine schools  were  united  and  converted  Into 
a  university.  In  1802  the  abb^r,  which  then 
embraced  a  territory  of  about  Am  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  100,000,  was  secularized. 
In  1809,  under  Napoleon  it  was  ceded  to  the 
Grand  iJuchy  of  Frankfort;  in  1815  to  Hesse- 
Cassel,  with  which  it  passed  in  1866  to  Prussia. 
The  university  was  closed  under  the  law  of 
secularization,  and  the  papal  seminary  was  con- 
verted into  an  episcopal  seminary. 

Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe. 
PULFORD.  Francis,  Canadian  bishop:  b. 
Sidmouth,  England,  30  June  1803;  d.  9  Sept. 
1868.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford;  was  ordained  to  thej>riesthood  in  1826; 
consecrated  first  Anglican  bishop  of  Montreal, 
25  July  1850  and  elected  metropolitan  I860. 

FULGENTIUS,  Fabins  Plandades.  Afri- 
can fi^rammarian :  b.  about  480;  d.  about  550  a.d. 
Of  his  life  we  know  nothing  beyond  what  may 
be  gleaned  from  internal  evidence.  He  wrote 
'Liber  de  Ficticiis  Poetarum'  •  ^Liber  Physio- 
logus* ;  'Mytholpgicon  Libri  III';  *Expositio 
Vergilianae  Continentia;* ;  *Abs(iue  Literis,  de 
.^tatibus  Mundi'  and  'Expositio  Sermonum 
Antiquorum.*  Consult  the  "reuhner  text  *FuI- 
gentti  Opera>  (1898)  and  Zink,  <Der  Mytholog 
Fulgentius*  (Wuraburg  1867). 

FULQBNTIUS.  Saint,  Bishop  of  Ruspe:  b. 
Telepte,  Nordi  Africa^  468;  d.  533-  He  was  of 
senatonal  rank  by  birth,  was  well  educated 
and  became  procurator  of  the  province.  The 
wars  and  troubles  of  the  period  caused  him  to 
seek  refuge -in  a  monastery  near  Telepte.  Be- 
ing persecuted  by  the  Arian  rulers,  the  monks 
were  driven  out  and  Fulgentius  went  to  Rome 
in  the  year  500.  He  returned  to  Africa,  founded 
a  monastery  and  in  508  becamft^jhhopof  Rim^, 
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Two  years  later  he  was  baiushed  and  again  in 
515.  He  suffered  other  indignities  at  the  hands 
of  the  vandal  long  Thrasimund.  On  the  tatter's 
deadi  in  523  Ful^entius  retnrned  to  his  see  and 
spent  his  remaining  years  in  peace.  He  was  a 
rigorous  ascetic  and  a  champion  of  mcHiasticism. 
He  is  honored  on  1  January  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  Consult  Migne,  *Fatrologia  Latina* 
(Vols.  LXV  and  LXVII) ;  Bordenhewer, 
«Patrology>  (Saint  Louts  190B) ;  and  Mally, 
*Das  LelMn  des  heilisen  Fulgentius*  (Vienna 
1885). 

FULGURITE.  On  mountain  summits,  it 
has  been  noticed  occasionally  that  the  surface 
of  the  rock  shows  in  places  a  glas^  film,  and 
that  fine  depressions  may  be  present,  or  small 
droplets  of  vitrified  rock.  It  has  been  rea- 
sonably inferred  that  these  are  due  to  the  fusion 
of  the  rode  materials  by  lightning.  On  sand 
hills  in  many  places  curious  natural  tubes  have 
been  found  projecting  above  the  surfoce,  and 
thes&  when  examined  under  the  microscope, 
are  found  to  consist  of  a  thin  film  of  glass  en- 
doung  sand  grains.  They  descend  through  the 
sand  to  depths  of  several  feet,  often -branching 
in  their  course.  These  also  are  the  product  of 
lightning  and  are  also  known  as  fulgurites. 

PULHAM,  England,  a  metropolitan  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  London,  six  miles 
south  of  Saint  Paul's  opposite  Putney.  _  Area, 
1,703  acres.  It  contains  the  residental  districts 
of  West  Kensington  and  Walham  Green.  Here 
is  the  palace  or  manor  house  of  the  bishon  of 
London,  surroxmded  by  a  moat.  The  oldest 
part  of  the  building  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  The  parish  church  of 
Saint  Ann's  contains  some  fine  monuments  pre- 
served from  the  older  building.  The  Queen's 
Qub  grounds  are  celebrated  for  their  athletic 
meetings.  The  borough  returns  one  member 
to  Parliament.  Pop.  153,284.  Consult  Feret, 
'Fulham,  Old  and  New>  (1900). 

FULKB,  William,  English  Puritan :  b.  Lon- 
don 1538;  d.  1589.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  began  his  studies  for 
the  bar,  but  soon  abandoned  this  field  for  that 
of  theology.  In  1564  he  was  made  a  Fellow  .of 
Saint  John's  College  and  five  years  later  rector 
of  Warley  and  Dennington.  In  1578  he  became 
master  of  Pembroke  Hall.  He  was  an  ardent 
Puritan  of  the  extremist  type  and  took  an 
ungodly  delight  in  the  religious  squabbles  of 
his  time.  He  wrote  'Defense  of  the  Sincere 
and  True  Translation  of  the  HoUe  Scriptures 
into  the  English  Tong  against  the  Cavils  of 
Gregory  Martin>  (1583) ;  ^Stapleton's  Fortress 
Overthrown*  (1580);  ^Rejoinder  to  Marshall's 
Reply  against  the  Answer  of  Martin  CalfhilP 
(1580)  ;  *  Discovery  of  the  Dangerous  Rock  of 
the  Popish  Church>  (1582).  An  edition  of 
these  works  appeared  at  Cambridge  (1843-48). 

FULLAM.  William  Freeland,  American 
naval  officer :  b.  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  20  Oct. 
1855.  In  1877  he  was  graduated  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  the  head  of  lus  class ; 
attained  the  raidc  of  commander  in  1905,  and 
that  of  captain  in  1909.  In  188^1904  he  was 
engaged  as  instmctor  at  the  Naval  Academy,  m 
various  departments,  and  lastly  as  chief  of  the 
department  of  ordnance.  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  served  on  the  New  Orleans. 
In  1907-09  he  was  commandant  of  the  training 
station  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  conunanded  the 


Mississippi  in  1910l  TWo  years  later  he  had 
charge  of  naval  truning  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  in  1914  became  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  In  1915  he  be- 
came commander  of  the  Pacific  Reserve  fleet 
He  published  *  Handbook  of  Infantry  and  Ar- 
tillery, United  States  Navy*  (1899)  ;  ^Textbook 
of  Ordnance  and  Gunnery*  (new  edl,  1905) ; 
and  ^Tbe  Recruits'  Handy  Bo^l* 

PULLER,  Andrew,  an  English  Baptist 
dci^yman  and  theolcwian:  b.  Wicken,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 6  Feb.  1754;  d.  Kettering,  7  Maty 
1815.  He  was  largely  self-educated.  He  began 
preaching  in  1774  and  the  next  year  became 
pastor  at  Soham.  In  1782  he  removed  to  Ket- 
tering where  he  labored  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Out  of  his  'Monthly  Concert,*  a  meeting  for 
prayer  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  came 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  which  sent  forth 
William  Carey.  Mr.  Fuller  was  secretary  of 
the  Society  from  its  beginning  until  his  death. 
He  was  &e  author  of  several  theological  works. 
The  principal  ones  are  'The  Catholic  and  So- 
cinian  Systems  Compared*  (1793);  *The  Gos- 
pel: Its  Own  Witness*  (1800);  'Strictures  on 
Sandemanianism*  (1809) ;  'Letters  on  Com- 
munion* (1815).  His  works  were  published  in 
5  vols.,  London  1831,  and  a  more  complete  edi- 
tion in  3  vols.,  Philadelphia. 

PULLER,  Arthur  Buckmmster,  American 
Unitarian  clergyman:  b.  Cambrii^eport,  Mass„ 
1822;  d.  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksbure,  Va.,  13 
Dec.  ISlH.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1843,  studied  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
and  held  pastorates  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and 
Boston  and  Watertown,  Mass.  In  the  Civil 
War  he  was  chaplain  to  a  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment. He  edited  several  works  of  his  sister, 
Sarah  Margaret  Fuller  (q.v.).  (Consult  Fuller, 
R.  F.,  '(^laplain  Fuller*  (Boston  1863)  and 
Higginson  (in  'Harvard  Memorial  Biogra- 
phies,* Vol.  I,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1866). 

FULLER,  George,  American  artist :  h. 
Deerfield,  Mass.,  1822;  d.  Brookline,  Mass.,  21 
March  1884.  He  went  to  Illinois  in  1836,  and, 
having  developed  a  taste  for  painting,  studied 
in  1842  under  Henry  Kirke  Brown,  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  After  worlang  in  Boston  for  a  few 
years,  he  went  to  New  York,  where  in  1857 
his  portrait  of  his  former  teacher,  Mr.  Brown, 
the  first  of  his  works  to  attract  notice,  gained 
him  an  election  as  associate  of  the  National 
Academy.  He  sijent  eight  months  in  European 
study  and  travel  in  1859  and  then  retired  to  his 
farm  at  Deerfield,  using  his  art  only  for  recrea- 
tion, till  financial  reverses  in  1873  forced 
him  to  take  it  up  again  as  a  profession.  About 
1876  his  pictures  began  to  be  noticed  for  their 
peculiar  handling,  richness  of  tone  and  a 
dreaminess  of  conception  which,  when  admired 
at  all,  was  admired  very  thoroughly.  A 
memorial  exhibition  of  his  works  was  held  at 
the  Boston  Museum  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  1884. 
His  contributions  to  the  National  Academy  ex- 
hibitions inclnde  'The  Turkey-Pasture^  Ken- 
tucky* (1878);  <The  Dandelion  Girt*;  «Thc 
Romany  GirP  (1879)  ;  'The  Quadroon*  (1880). 
To  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists  he  sent  *Priscilla  Fauntleroy*  (1882)  ; 
'Nydia*  (1883).  Other  works  of  his  are 
'Cupid*  (1854)  ;  'J^egro  Nurse,  with  a  Child* 
(1861);  'At  the  Bars*   (1865);  Shearing  the 
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(1879);  <The  Gatherer  of  Simples*  (1860);' 
<Winifred  Dysart'  (1881);  *Psyche'  (1882); 
<November>  (1884);  'Fedalma*  (1884); 
^Arethusa*  (1884)  and  numerous  portraits. 
He  left  an  unfinished  picture  representing  a 
trial  for  witchcraft  in  the  early  (uys  of  New 
England.  Consult  Isham,  ^History  of  American 
Painting*  (New  Yoric  19(S)  and  the  biography 
by  Millet  (Boston  1886). 

FULLER,  Henry  Blake,  Ameikan  autlior: 
b.  Chicago,  III.,  9  Jan.  1857.  He  entered  litera- 
ture with  'The  Chevalier  of  Pensieri-Vani' 

(1891)  ,  and  *The  Oiatelaine  of  La  Trinit** 

(1892)  .    He  next  wrote  'The  Qiff-Dwellers' 

(1893)  ,  and  *With  the  Procession*  (1895), 
novels  of  Chicago  life;  *The  Puppet-Booth* 
(1896),  dramatic  sketches;  'From  the  Other 
Side*  (1898),  short  stories;  <The  Last  Refuge' 
(1900)  ;  (Under  the  Skyliehts*  (1901)  ;  ^WaTdo 
Trench  and  Others*  (1906). 

FULLER,  Lnda  Fairchild,  American  art- 
ist :  b.  Boston,  6  Dec.  1872.  She  was  educated 
at  Shaw's  Priv>ate  School,  the  Cowles  Art 
Sdiool  under  Dennis  M.  Bunker,  and  at  the  Art 
Students'  Leasue,  New  York,  under  William 
M.  Chase  and  H.  Siddons  Mowbray.  Since 
1889  she  has  been  engaged  professionally  as  a 
painter,  chiefly  of  miniatures.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1893  to  Henry  Brown  Fuller.  She  was 
awarded  a  bronze  medal  at  the  Paris  Ex|iosi- 
tion  of  1900,  a  silver  medal  at  Btiffalo  in  1901 
and  a  gold  medal  at  the  Saint  Louis  Exposition 
of  1904.  In  1906  she  became  associate  of  the 
National  Academy  and  in  1913  was  president 
of  the  Society  of  Miniature  Painters.  She  is 
also  a  member  of  the  New  York  Water  Color 
Club. 

FULLER,  Melville  Weston,  eminent  Amer- 
ican jurist  and  one  of  th^  chief  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
borne  in  Augusta,  Me.,  11  Feb.  1833;  d.  Sor- 
rento, MCy,  4  July  1910.  He  was  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  <3olleee  (A.M.)  in  1853,  and  attended 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Harvard  Law 
Sdiool  (LL.D.),  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  his  native  city  in  1855.  He  began  the  practice 
of  law,  meanwhile  becoming  the  associate  editor 
of  the  Age,  a  Democratic  newsp^er.  In  1856 
he  was  elected  city  attorney  and  president  of 
the  common  council.  He  resigned  these  offices 
and  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  established 
an  extensive  law  practice. 

In  1862  he  became  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  Constitutional  Convention,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  elected  from  Cook  County 
to  the  lower  house  of  the  State  legislature.  He 
rose  rapidly  in  State  and  national  politics,  and 
from  1864  to  1880  was  regularly  a  delegate  from 
Illinois  to  the  Democratic  national  conventions. 
In  1876  he  placed  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  ,in 
ijomination  and  was  himself  seriously  consid- 
ered as  a  candidate  for  presidential  nomination 
in  1880.  The  same  ^ear  he  practically  retired 
from  politics,  but  gamed  additional  fame  as  a 
lawyer  during  the  next  few  years.  In  the  'fa- 
mous lake-front  case  in  Chicago  he  was  counsel 
for  the  municipality,  and  in  the  Cheney  ecclesi- 
astical case,  he  defended  Rev.  C.  E.  Cheney,  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Chicago,  against  an  action 
brought  by  an  ecclesiastic  council. 

In  April  1888  President  Cleveland  appointed 
him  chief  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 


Court  to  BUC(ic«d  R.  M.  Waite  (q.v.),  deceased. 
He  was  ooniirmed  20  July  1888,  taking  the 
oath  of  office  8  October.  About  this  time  Bow- 
doin. Harvard  College  and  the  Northwestern 
University  conferred  degrees  upon  him.  In 
the  Supreme  Court  he  soon  became  a  prominent 
figure,  and  he  vras  largely  responsible  for  the 
exfiansion  of  Federal  power,  by  means  of  the 
decision  asserting  the  implied  authority  of  the 
executive  to  protect  the  Federal  judge  on 
occasion  when  there  is  just  reason  to  believe 
that,  while  in  the  exercise  of  official  duties,  he 
is  e3^)osed  to  personal  danger.  This  was 
especially  applicable  to  the  case  of  one  Nagle. 
an  Arizona  cowboy,  who  was  made  a  United 
States  marshal  to  protect  the  person  of  Chief 
Justice  Field,  uid  who  while  performinK  this 
duty  shot  ana  killed  Judge  Terry,  of  California. 
In  December  1889,  he  delivered  before  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  an  address  commemorating 
the  inauguration  of  President  Washington. 

In  1899  Justice  Fuller  was  a  member  of  die 
Arbitration  Commission  convened  at  Paris  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  Venezuela  boundary 
question..  In  1904-05  he  was  chosen  by  Great 
Britain  as  arbitrator  at  The  Hague  in  the  case 
of  the  French  flag  at  Muscat  Consult  an 
article  by  Reeder  in  Univers^y  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  Review  (October  1910),  for  a  summary 
of  his  work  in  the  Supreme  Caart. 

PULLER,  Richftrd.  American  Baptist  cler- 
gyman: b.  Beaufort,  S.  C,  22  April  1804;  d. 
Baltimore,  Md..  20  Oct  1876.  In  1820  he  en- 
tered Harvard  University,  but  was  obliged,  on 
account  of  feeble  health,  to  leave  during  his 
junior  year.  He  then  studied  law  in  Beaufort, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  soon  rose  to  emi- 
nence in  his  profession.  During  a  period  of 
great  religious  interest  in  Beaufort  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  abandon  the  law  and  devote  him- 
self to  the  Christian  ministry.  \t  the  same 
time  he  was  c<»istrained  to  leave  le  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up.  He  was  at  once  ordained,  and  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Beaufort. 
His  reputation  as  a  preacher  soon  became 
national  and  his_  services  were  widely  sought  in 
promoting  reli^ous  revivals.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Beaufort  he  was  engaged  in  two 
memorable  conb'oversies — one  with  Bishop 
England  of  Charleston,  on  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churdi,  and  the  other  with 
President  Wayland,  of  Brown  University  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  In  1836  he  traveled  in 
Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  and  in 
1846,  became  pastor  of  a  Bajftist  church  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
.of  his  life.  He  was  more  than  once  president 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  convention.  In  addi- 
tion to  pamphlets  aira  various  sermons  published 
separately,  he  was  the  author  of  volumes  of 
'Sermons*  and  'Letters*;  'Argument  on 
Baptist  and  Close  Communion*  (1849) ; 
'Psalmist.*  Consult  the  memoir  by  his  nephew, 
James  H.  Cuthbert  (New  York  L879). 

FULLER,  Sarah  Margaret  (Marchioness 
Ossou).  American  author:  b.  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.,  23  May  1810;  d.  off  Fire  Island  Beach. 
16  July  1850.  She  derived  her  first  teaching 
from  her  father,  studied  Latin  at  the  age  of 
six  and  injured  her  health  by  over-application. 
At  13  she  was  a  pupil  at  the  famous  school  of 
Dr.  Paric  in  Boston^, whe«^^ 
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of  Gredc.  Thence  she  went  to  a  school  at 
Grotoa  On  the  sudden  death  o£  hex  father, 
she  vowed  that  she  would  do  her  whole  du^ 
toward  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  she  faith- 
fully Icept  the  vow,  teaching  school  in  Boston 
and  Providence,  and  afterward  taking  private 

EupUs.  During  the  transcendental  period  she 
new  intiniately  the  leading  minds  of  the  time  — 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Ripley.  Channing,  Clarke, 
Hed^ — and  in  the  company  of  such  was  very 
brilliant,  meeting  them  as  equals.  She  first 
met  Emerson  in  I83S,  and  the  next  year  visited 
him  at  Concord.  She '  went  occasionally  to 
Brook  Farm,  though  never  fully  believing  in 
the  success  of  that  experiment,  and  never  liv- 
ing there.  She  held  conversations  in  Boston, 
conducted  the  Dial,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, projected  works  and  wrote  *A  Summer 
on  the  Lakes,*  the  record  of  a  season  spent  in 
travel  in  1843.  In  December  1844  she  went  to 
New  York  as  literary  critic  of  the  Tribune, 
then  nnder  the  management  of  Horace  Greeley. 
While  in  New  York  she  visited  the  prisons, 
penitentiaries,  asylums,  theatres,  opera-houses, 
and  lecture-rooms,  writing  about  everything  in 
the  Tribune  and  doing  much  to  move  the  level 
of  thou^^t  on  philanthropic,  literary  and  ar- 
ti^c  matters.  She  pursued  this  task  unre- 
mittingly for  about  20  months,  after  whidi, 
having  saved  a  little  mon^,  she  went  to  Europe 
in  1846.  There  she  met  the  foremost  pe<^le  in 
the  literary,  social,  political  and  refonnatory 
world,  spent  the  summer  and  autumn  in  travel, 
established  herself  for  a  time  at  Rome  early 
in  1847,  visited  Switxerland  and  northern  Italy 
and  returned  to  Rome  in  the  autumn.  In 
December  1847  she  was  married  to  Giovanni 
Angelo.  Marquis  OssoH.  and  entered  with  zeal 
into  the  Italian  stmg^  for  independence  in 
1849.  Her  coadnct  during  the  siese  of  the  dty 
by  the  French  was  of  the  most  neroic,  disin- 
terested, humane  and  tender  land.  She  was  a 
friend  of  Massini.  On  the  capture  of  Rome 
in  June  1849,  she  and  her  htisbiuid  took  refuge 
in  Riett,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Abmzzi,  and 
after  some  months  removed  to  Florence,  whidi 
^ey  later  left  for  Leghorn,  whence  pass^e  for 
America  was  takra  on  the  Elitobetk  that 
sailed  17  May  18S0.  The  voyage  ended  in 
disaster;  the  vessel  being  driven  ashore  off 
Fire  Island  on  16  July  ISM.  The  body  of  the 
child  was  borne  ashore  lifeless  and  neither 
father  nor  mother  was  heard  of  more.  She 
wrote  a  good  deal  for  magazines  during  her 
active  literary  period.  Her  collected  works 
was  edited  by  her  brother,  Rev.  Arthur  B. 
Poller  (Boston  1855).  There  an  lives  hy 
Emerson,  Oarke  and  Channing.  There  is  also 
a  memoir  by  Julia  Ward  Howe  (in  the  *Emi- 
nent  Women  S  eries,*  Boston  1883)  and  one  by 
Thomas  W.  Higginson  (in  'American  Men  of 
Letters  Series,*  ib.  1884).  Consult  also  Braun, 
F.  A..  ^Margaret  Fuller  and  Goethe'  (New 
York  1910)  ;  ball,  Mrs.  C  H.,  (ed.)  'Margaret 
and  Her  Friends*  (Boston  1895) ;  Goddard, 
H.  C,  'Studies  in  New  England  Transcenden- 
talism* (New  York  1908);  Macphail,  A., 
*Essays  in  Puritanism*  (Boston  1905). 

FULLER,  Thomas,  Anglican  churchman 
and  historian :  b.  Aldwinkle,  Northamptonshire, 
June  1608;  d.  London,  16  Aug.  1661.  He  was 
graduated  from  Queen's  College,  Cambri(^e. 
la  1630  took  orders  and  was  appointed  perpetual 


curate  of  Saint  Benet's  parish,  Cambridge,  and 
became  very  popular  as  a  preacher.  In  1631  he 
became  prcbenfl  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury. 
The  same  year  he  published  a  poem  entitled 
'David's  hjuaous  Sin,  heartie  Repentance,  and 
heavie  Punishment. '  He  gave  up  his  Cambridge 
curacy  in  1633,  and  next  year  became  rector  of 
Broadwindsor,  Dorsetshire.  His  'History  of 
the  Holy  Warre'  appeared  1639,  soon  after  the 
publication  of  whidi  he  removed  to  London 
and  was  chosen  lecturer  at  the  Savoy  church  in 
the  Strand.  In  1642  he  published  his  'H(^ 
and  Profane  State*  (folio).  In  1650  he  pub- 
lished 'Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine  and  the  Con- 
fines thereof,  with  the  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  acted  thereon'  (folio),  and  in 
1650  appeared  bis  'Abel  Redivivus*  consisting 
of  lives  of  religious  reformers,  martyrs, 
divines,  etc.  In  1655  he  publi^d  the  'Church 
History  of  Britain,  from  the  Krth  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  Year  1648* ;  to  which  was  sub- 
joined the  ^History  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge since  the  C>>naueflt,*  and  the  ^History  of 
Waltham  Abbey.'  The  year  after  his  death 
was  published  bu  principal  literaiy  work,  the 
'Worthies  of  England' — a  production  valuable 
alike  for  the  solid  information  it  affords  rela- 
tive to  the  provincial  history  of  the  country  and 
for  the  profusion  of  biogn4>hical  anecdote  and 
acute  observatioii  on  men  and  maimers.  Ccm- 
snlt  <Li£e>  by  BaUey  (1874). 

FULLBR,  Thomas,  Canadian  architect :  b. 
Bath,  England,  1823;  d.  1899.  He  studied  at 
Bath  jmd  London;  went  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  erected  a  cathedral  at  Antigua.  In 
1857  he  went  to  Toronto,  established  his 
practice  there  and  two  years  later,  with  his 
partner,  Chilion  Jones,  was  awarded  first  prize 
for  designs  for  the  Parliament  buildings  to  be 
erected  at  Ottawa.  He  removed  to  Ottawa  and 
remained  there  until  1867,  in  which  year  he 
entered  ^e  competition  for  the  New  York 
State  Capitol  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  His  design 
ms  one  of  diree  to  whkh  were  awarded  eqinl 
premiums.  In  Ac  sec<md  competition,  widi 
Laver)  his  destni  was  sdopted,  and  Ae  capitol 
buih  from  it.  The  same  architects  were  also 
successful  at  this  time  in  their  design  for  a 
city  halt  and  court  buildings  at  San  Francisco. 
Fuller  resided  in  Albany  until  1881,  when  he 
returned  to  Ottawa  and  was  appointed  chief 
architect  of  the  Department  of  Pnblic  Works. 
He  retired  in  1897. 

FTH^LBR-MAITLAND,  John  Alexander. 

English  musical  critic:  b.  1856.  He  graduated 
from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1879,  and 
in  1889  became  musical  critic  of  the  London 
Times.  ^  He  contributed  to  Grove's  'IKctionaiy 
of  Music  and  Musicians,'  the  appendix  to  which 
he  edited:  translated  (with  C.  Bell  1884) 
Spetta's  'Johann  Sebastian  Bach,'  wrote  a 
standard  'Life  of  Robert  Schumann'  (1884); 
'Masters  of  (German  Music'  (1894) ;  'Ttie 
Musician's  Pilgrimage*  (1899)  ;  'English  Music 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century' ;  and  has  in  progress 
a  new  edition  of  'Grove's  Dictionary  of 
Music' 

FULLERS',  EARTH.,  a  substance  of  in- 
definite composition,  consisting  essentially  of 
clay,  mixed  with  sufficient  finely  divided 
silicious  matter  to  destroy  its  i^asticity.  Ful- 
ler's earth  has  a  specific  gravity  vaiying^Jrc 
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1^  to  2.5,  and  also  varies  in  color.  It  is  of  rery 
fine  grain  and  received  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  for  centuries  its  sole  use  was  in  cleansing 
(^fulling*)  ^case  and  oil  from  cloth  and  wool. 
In  modern  tmcs  its  field  of  usefulness  has  been 
greatly  extended.  It  is  now  an  important  agent 
in  oil-refining,  especially  cottonseed  and  lubri- 
cating  oils.  The  muddy  oU  is  filtered  through 
the  earth  and  emerges  dear.  England  was  long 
the  only  large  source  of  supply,  the  Cretaceous 
beds  there  furnishing  ^eat  quantities.  Cimo- 
lite,  found  in  Greece  is  a  varie^  of  fuller's 
earth  and  has  been  used  in  similar  fashion  from 
the  earliest  times. 

With  the  constantly  rising  i»ices  for  im- 
ported fuUcrs'  earth  — due  to  the  scarcity  of 
ocean  tonnage  from  1914  m  — the  domestic 
production  increased  to  the  largest  figure  on 
record,  reachit^  67.822  short  tons  in  1916.  The 
value  of  this  output  amounted  to  $706,^1,  an 
average  of  $10.42  per  ton.  The  imports  for  the 
year  amounted  to  only  16301  short  tons,  of  a 
value  of  ^139.664,  an  average  of  J8.31  per  toii. 
The  relative  ton  price  is  informing  as  to  die 
superior  quality  of  the  domestic  product.  Fully 
80  per  cent  of  the  domestic  product  comes 
from  die  State  of  Florida.  The  odier  produc- 
ing States  are  Georgia,  Texas,  California,  Mas- 
saiuinsetts  and  Arkuisas.  Large  dqiosits  have 
been  located  in  Texas  and  California,  but  only 
one  mine  in  each  State  was  active  commcrcialhr 
in  1916.  The  domestic  product  is  nearly  all 
used  for  clarifying  and  filtering  fats,  greases 
and  oils,  on  which  the  earth  exerts  a  bleaching 
effect.  Only  the  imparted  earth  is  used  for 
fulling  cloth.  (See  Minoial  Production  of  the 
United  States).  Consult  Rie^  *Clays,  Occur- 
ence, Properties  and  Uses*  (New  York  1910) 
and  Parsons,  'Bureau  of  luUnes,  Bulletin  71* 
(1913). 

FULLBRTON,  George  Stwut,  Amorican 
professor  of  j^ilosophy:  b.  Fathegarh,  India. 
18  Aug.  1859.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versi^  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  1887  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  philosophy  in  the  same 
institution.  He  was  dean  1894-96,  and  vice- 
president  1894-98.  Since  1904  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  Columbia  University. 
In  1913-14  he  served  as  first  American  exchange 
professor  to  Vienna  and  other  Austriao  unt- 
versities.  In  1914  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
appointed  him  honorary  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna.  He  is  the  author  of  'Pre- 
liminary Report  of  Seybert  Commission  on 
Spiritualism  (1887)  ;  'Tiie  Conception  of  the 
Infinite*  (1887)  ;  <A  Plain  Argument  for  God' 
(1889) ;  'The  Philosophy  of  Spinoza'  (1894)  ; 
*0n  Spinozistic  Immortality*  (1899) ;  <A 
System  of  Metaphysics*  (1904) ;  <An  Intro- 
duction to  Philosophy*  (1906);  *The  World 
we  Live  In*  (1912);  *The  American  Univer- 
sities* (published  in  (jerman  1914) ;  ^Germany 
of  To-day*  (1915). 

FULLERTON,  Lady  Georgiana  Charlotte 
Cower,  English  novelist:  b.  Tixall  Hall.  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  23  Sept.  1812;  d,  Bourne- 
mouth, Hampshire,  19  Jan.  1885.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Alexander  George  Fullerton  in  1833  and 
followed  him  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  1846.  Her  first  novel,  'Ellen  Middleton* 
(1884),  was  followed  by  *Grantley  Manor* 
(1847).  Her  later  stories,  after  her  conversion 
to  die  Cadiolic  f  aith»  are  in  a  mild  -way  Stories 


with  a  purpose,*  the  purpose  being  to  develop 
the  influrace  of  religious  belief  on  life  and  char- 
acter; among  them  are  'Lady  Bird*  (1852); 
'Too  Strange  Not  to  be  True*  (1864);  'Mrs. 
Gerald's  Niece*  (1869);  'A  Will  and  a  Way* 
(1881).  She  wrote  also  'The  Gold-Di^er,  and 
Otfier  Verses*  (1872V  Consult  Craven, 'Life  of 
Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,'  translated  from  the 
French  by  H.  J.  Coleridge  (1888). 

FULLING,  the  act  of  cleansing,  scouring 
and  pressing  woven  woolen  goods,  etc.,  to  render 
them  stronger,  firmer  and  closer;  called  also 
milling,  because  these  cloths  are  usually  scoured 
by  a  water-mill.  The  principal  parts  of  a 
fuUing-mill  are  the  wheel,  with  its  trundle, 
which  gives  motion  to  the  tree  or  spindle,  whose 
teeth  communicate  that  motion  to  the  pestles  or 
stampers,  which  fall  into  troughs,  wherein  the 
cloth  is  put,  with  fullers'  earth,  to  be  scoured 
and  thickened  by  this  process  of  beating  it.  The 
operation  takes  from  48  to  65  hours,  and  re- 
sults usually  in  considsrable  shrinkage  in  length 
and  width ;  it  obviates  the  tendency  to  unravd 
and  renders  the  threads  of  the  doth  so  firm  and 
close  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible. 

FULMAR,  fiU'niar,  a  name  applied  to  sev- 
eral species  of  petrds,  of  which  the  most  com- 
mon is  the  Arctic  petrel  (FtiitHanu  gtadatis). 
This  bird  breeds  on  rocky  coasts  of  the  north 
Atlantic  in  enormous  colonies,  uid  goes  south- 
ward in  winter,  some  individnals  as  far  south 
as  New  Jersey.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
duck.  The  head  and  nedc  are  pure  white;  the 
back  «id  long  wings  of  a  Uuish  or  smoky  graf : 
breast,  bdly  uid  tmder  snrface  white;  btll 
large,  stroi^  and  yellow  or  brownish ;  legs  and 
toes  brownish.  The  young  are  brownish  gray 
In  the  Hebrides,  and  especially  in  Saint  Kilda, 
where  these  birds  reside  in  incredible  numbers, 
they  are  of  great  value  to  the  peoi^e,  not  only 
for  their  eggs  but  also  as  a  source  of  oil.  The 
birds,  when  seized,  vomit  a  quantity  of  dear 
amber-colored  oil  of  a  disagreeable  odor  which 
b  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  Saint 
Kilda.  The  old  birds  feed  the  very  young  with 
it.  The  fulmars  tu'eed  on  the  faces  of  the  hi^- 
est  precipices,  oo  which  every  grassy  shelf  over  a 
few  inches  in  extent  is  covered  wtm  thdr  nest^ 
which  are  slightly  excavated  in  the  turf  ana 
lined  with  dry  grass  and  withered  toits  of  sea- 
pink.  One  e(|^  is  deposited  at  a  time,  which  the 
diffmen  obtain  by  descending  with  ropes  from 
the  summit  of  the  diffs.  The  fulmar  feeds  on 
animal  substances,  preferably  fat.  It  flies 
buoyantly  and  swiftly,  and  withstands  heavy 
gales,  skimming  the  surface  of  the  water. 
When  a  whale  is  caught,  though  few  of  the 
fulmars  should  be  present,  they  assemble  in 
thousands  as  soon  as  the  cutting  up  is  com- 
menced; hence  the  whalers  call  them  ^whale- 
birds*  or  ^mollymauks.*  They  f<^Iow  in  the 
greasy  track  of  a  whaling  ship,  coming  withia 
a  few  yards  of  the  men  engaged  in  cutting,  imd 
devour  the  morsels  of  fat  voraciously  and  in 
great  quantity,  becoming  quite  tame.  Other 

Sitrels  which  are  dessea  as  fulmars  are  the 
iant  Fulmar  {Ossifraga  gipantea)  or  "Cape 
Hen,^  a  bird  30  to  3o  inches  m  length,  and  with 
a  wing-spread  of  six  to_  seven  feet,  common  in 
the  Indian  and  Antarctic  oceans.  This  bird  is 
exceedingly  gluttonous,  gorging  itself  until  it 
can  scarcely  walk.  Its  favorite  (east  is  car- 
rion, and  it  has  the  fildiy  hafnt-«{  Tomitiag  iU 
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firtly  digested  food  when  jpursued.  RodiEers' 
ulmar  (Fulmar  Rodgersit)  inhabits  Bering 
Sea  and  adjacent  waters  as  far  south  as  the 
Bay  o£  Monterey.  California.  The  Pacific  Ful- 
mar (P-O-  gluptscha}^  is  found  along  tiie  north 
Pacific  'Coast  as  far  south  as  Mexico.  It  is 
fearless  of  man,  often  disputing  the  catdi  with 
6shennen,  and  is  easily  captured. 

FULMINATES,  ful'mi-nats,  compounds  of 
fulminic  acid  (C:NOH),  all  of  which  are 
violently  explosive.  The  most  important  of 
Uiese  is  mercuric  fulminate,  which  is  formed 
bv  dissolving  10  parts  by  weight  of  mercury  in 
120  parts  of  nitric  add  of  the  specific  gravity 
1^  and,  when  cooled,  pouring  this  solution 
ioto  110  parts  of  95  per  cent  grain  alcc^L  At 
the  normal  temperature  a  reaction  sets  in  which 
becomes  quite  turbulent,  dense  white  fumes  be- 
ing given  off  apd  then  red  fumes,  and  after 
this  the  mercuric  fulminate  separates  out  as  a. 
gray,  crystalline  powder.  It  has  the  formula 
of  HgC^tG,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of 
chemical  substances  known  as  oximes.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  4.42.  When  moist  it  may  be 
lundled  without  danger,  but  when  dry,  mercuric 
fulminate  explodes  violently  if  struoK  or  com- 
pressed or  rubbed  between  hard  surfaces; 
when  heated  to  367°  P.;  when  touched  with 
strong  sulphuric  or  nitric  acids;  or  when  in 
contact  with  sparks  from  flint  and  steel  or 
electric  sparks.  In  all  these  cases  the  body 
undergoes  a  detonating  explosion;  and  its 
prind^  use  is  to  produce  detonation  in  high 
explosives,  Uioug^  it  is  used  also  in  percussion 
caps  and  primers  to  ignite  gunpowder  and  other 
low  explosives.  Mercuric  fulminate  should  be 
stored  and  transported  only  in  the  moist  con- 
dition, yet  even  in  this  condition  it  caii  be  ex- 
ploded by  the  explosion  of  dry  fulminate  in 
contact  with  it  Certain  amines  like  fulminat- 
ing silver,  gold,  mercury  and  copper  are  fre- 
quently confounded  with  the  fulminates  because 
also  are  explosive.  The  best  known  of 
tfiese  is  Berthollet's  fulminating  silver,  which 
was  used  in  the  bomb  which  killed  Tzar  Alex- 
ander II.  This  substance  is  produced  only  by 
the  enei^tic  oxidation  of  alcohol  by  nitric  add, 
in  the  presence  of  silver  nitrate,  the  operation 
being  performed  in  capadous  vessels.  It 
separates  out  as  a  black,  crystalline  mass,  which 
e:rolodes  on  the  slightest  concussion  when  dry 
ana  mav  even  be  exploded  by  rubbing  between 
hard  suDstances  when  moist,  so  that  it  requires 
the  greatest  caution  in  handling.  ^  It  has  been 
repeatedly  formed  accidentally  in  the  am- 
moniacal  Hlver  solutions  used  in  silvering  mir- 
rors and  in  the  silver  baths  used  in  the  wet 
processes  of  photography  and  has  given  rise  to 
serious  explosions.   See  Explosives. 

FULMINATION,  a  term  used  in  chemistry 
to  denote  the  violent  decomposition  of  a  sub- 
stance, usually  by  heat  or  percussion,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  flash  of  flame  and  a  loud  re- 
port, and  diners  therefore  but  little  from  de- 
tonation ;  except  that  the  latter  refers  more  to 
the  sound,  and  the  former  to  tiie  flash.  See 
Dbtohatioh  ;  Explosives  ;  Fulminates. 

FULMINIC  ACID.  See  Fitlhikates. 

FULTON,  Frederick  Johiu  Canaan  states- 
man:  b.  Bedlmgton,  Eng^nd,  8  Dec  1862.  He 
received  his  emication  at  Magdalene  College, 
Cunbridge,  and  after  fats  arrival  in  Canada, 
began  the  practijce  of  law  at  Victoria,  B.  C 


He  was  elected  to  the  British  Columbia  1^»* 
lature  as  a  Conservative  iu  1900  and  three 
years  later  became  president  of  the  Coundl  in 
the  McBride  Cabinet.  Afterward  he  was  suc- 
cessively Provindal  Secretary,  .  Minister  of 
Education,  Attorney-General  and  Commissioner 
of  Lands.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Irrigation 
Convention  of  1907  and  two  years  later  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Timber  and  Forestry  Com- 
mission. He  did  much  for  le^slation  on  irri- 
gation and  forestry  interests.  He  retired  from 
public  life  in  1909. 

FULTON,  Robert.  American  inventor:  b. 
Little  Britain  (now  Fulton),  Lancaster  County, 
Pa..  1765;  d.  New  York,  24  Feb.  1815.  His 
father  came  from  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  early  in 
the  18th  century,  and  settled  in  Little  Britain. 
At  the  age  of  13  Robert  constructed  paddle- 
wheels,  which  he  applied  with  success  to  a 
fishing-boat.  The  years  1782-85  were  spent  ia 
painting  miniature  oortraits  and  landscape^ 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  and 
whatever  came  in  his  way  in  the  line  of  artistic 
work,  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  numbered 
Benjamin  FranUm  anumg  his  friends.  In 
1786  Fulton  went  to  Londcm,  and  was  received 
into  the  family  of  Benjamin  West,  under  whose' 
instruction  he  studied  for  several  years.  After- 
ward he  practised  his  art  in  Devonshire,  under 
the  patronage  of  wealthy  persons,  among  whom 
were  the  I^^ke  of  Bridgwater  and  Earl  Stan- 
hopc.  With  his  acquaintanceship  with  these 
persons  begins  his  experiments  in  mechanics. 
Ffands  Egerton  Bric^;ewater,  last  duke  of  that 
name,  haa  become  famous  by  the  constructioo 
of  a  navigable  canal  from  Worsley  to  Man- 
chester, and  Charles,  Earl  Stanhope,  was  the 
inventor  of  the  Stanhope  printing-press,  and  a 
student  of  mechanics  and  engineering.  In 
1793  Fulton  actively  engaged  in  a  project  for 
the  improvement  of  canal  navigation,  and  in 
the  foil  lowing  year  obtained  from  the  British 
government  a^  patent  for  a  double-inclined 
plane  for  rainng  or  lowering  boats  from  one 
level  to  another  on  a  system  of  small  canals. 
In  1794  he  patented  a  mill  for  sawing  marble. 
Some  time  in  1796  he  made  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  cast-iron  aqueducts,  and  a  great 
work  of  this  kind  was  built  for  crossing  the 
river  Dee.  A  bridge  built  from  his  plans  was 
erected  at  Wandsworth,  and  others  at  several 
points  in  Surrey.  He  also  patented  in  England 
a  machine  for  spinning  flax,  a  dredging 
machine,  a  market  or  passage-boat,  a  dispatch 
boat,  and  a  trader  for  use  on  canals.  In  1796 
he  published  his  'Treatise  on  the  Improvement 
of  Canal  Navigation,*  having  previously  pub- 
lished some  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  Lon- 
don Morning  Star,  advocating  small  canals. 
Copies  were  sent  by  the  author  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  other  officials,  each 
accompanied  by  a  letter  emphasizing  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  by  the  United  States 
from  canal  navigation.  In  1794  he  became  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Joel  Barlow,  author 
of  the  'Columbiad,*  in  Pans.  Here  he  painted 
a  panorama,  the  first  ever  shown  in  the  French 
capital.  In  December  1797,  Fulton  made  an 
experiment  on  the  Sdne  with  a  boat  for  sub- 
marine navigation,  to  be  used  m  torpedo  war- 
fare. In  1801  he  conducted  some  exijeriments 
at  Brest  with  his  submarine  or  plunging  boat, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Frtnch  government, 
which,  however,  on  Fulton's  failure  to  blow  up 
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the  British  ships  that  sailed  along  the  coast, 
became  disaffected  with  the  undertaking.  At 
the  instigation  of  Lord  Stanhope,  the  govern^ 
ment  of  England  determined  to  secure  Fulton's 
services  for  that  country,  and  accordingly  he 
went  to  London  in  May  1804,  after  a  short  so- 
journ in  Holland.  The  submarine  boat  was 
finally  reported  by  the  British  commission  to 
be  impracticable,  but  the  torpedo  they  thought 
of  some  value,  and  Fulton  was  taken  out  with 
an  expedition  to  try  it  against  the  French  fleet 
at  Boulo^e,  where  the  torpedoes  burst  harm- 
lessly beside  the  French  ships.  An  experiment 
in  October  1805,  with  an  improved  an>aratns, 
on  a  brig  of  200  tons,  provided  for'the  purpose 
the  government,  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  ship.  In  1806  Fulton  had  returned  to 
the  United  States,  and  renewed  his  experiments 
with  torpedoes.  His  system  was  never  adopted, 
though  in  1810  Congrera  appropriated  $5,000 
for  testing  the  torpedoes  and  submarine  ex- 
plosions. About  this  time  Fulton  invented  a 
machine  to  cut  the  cables  of  ^ps  at  anchor. 
In  1813  he  took  out  a  patent  for  ''Several  Im- 
provements in  Maritime  Warfare,  and  means 
for  Injurii^  ships  and  vessds  of  war  by  Ignit- 
ing Gunpowder  under  Water.*  Fulton  began 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  steam 
navigation  as  early  as  1793,  as  is^  shown  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Stanhope  written  in  that  year. 
In  1803,  having  the  financial  assistance  of 
Chancellor  Livingston,  Fulton  laimched  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Seine,  which,  owing  to  faulty  con- 
struction of  the  frame,  immediately  sank 
Another  boat  was  soon  built,  with  the  old 
machinery,  and  a  trial  trip  was  made  but  no 
great  speed  was  attained.  Encouraged  with 
this  partial  success  Fulton  shortly  afterward 
ordered  an  en^ne  of  Watt  and  Boulton  to  be 
sent  to  the  United  States.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1807  the  boat  that  was  to  navigate  the  Huf 
son  and  establish  the  ^stem  of  steam  na^ga- 
tkm  was  completed  at  a  ship-ymrd  on  die  ^st 
River.  Hie  et^nc  was  put  in  later  and  on  11 
Aug.  1^7,  the  CUrmont  steamed  up  the  Hud- 
son to  Albany,  the  voyageoccupying  ^  hours. 
During  the  autumn  of  1807  the  Clermont  was 
run  as  a  packet  between  New  York  and  Albany. 
The  success  of  Fulton's  enterprise  excited 
much  jealousy  and  rivaliy,  and  a  number  of 

E:rsons  disputed  his  claim  to  originality, 
itigation  and  competition  threatened  to  rob 
him  of  all  profit  from  his  invention.  Fulton's 
first  patent  for  improvements  in  navigation  by 
steam  was  taken  out  11  Feb.  1809,  and  another, 
with  fuller  provisions,  on  9  Feb.  1811.  What- 
ever-tnay  have  been  Fulton's  honors  as  to  the 
invention,  he  undoubtedly  deserves  the  credit  of 
first  bringing  into  practical  use  the  steamboat 
as  a  conveyance  for  passengers  and  freight,  all 
earlier   undertakings   having   been  inefficient 

Practically.  The  success  of  the  Clermont  was 
ollowed  by  the  rapid  multiplication  of  steam- 
boats. A  list  of  those  built  under  Fulton's 
superintendence  comprises  the  Car  of  Nep- 
tune, the  Paragon,  the  Fire-Fly,  the  Richmond, 
the  Washington,  Vesuvius,  Ottve  Branch,  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  the  Chancellor  Livingston,  and 
many  ferry-boats.  He  described  his  first  ferry- 
boat in  an  article  published  in  the  American 
Medical  and  Philosophical  Register  for  Octo- 
ber 1812.  In  1814,  Fulton  submitted  to  the 
coast  and  harbor  defense  committee  ijlatis  for  a 
steam  war^ip  to  carry  44  guns,  and  in  October 


of  that  year  a  boat  of  this  description,  called 
the  Demologos  (subsequently  known  as  Fulton 
the  First),  was  launched.  The  War  of  1812 
terminated  before  the  effectiveness  of  the  Ful- 
ton as  a  war  vessel  could  be  tested,  and  ^e 
afterward  became  a  receiving  ship.  The  last 
subject  to  which  Fulton's  energies  were  devoted 
was  a  modification  of  his  submarine  boat  the 
Nautilus,  but  only  the  hull  of  the  projected 
craft  was  completed  before  his  death.  Ex- 
posure in  crossing  the  Hudson,  after  testifying 
in  New  Jersey  in  a  steamboat  case,  laid  the 
foundation  of  Fulton's  last  illness.  He  left  a 
widow  (datvefater  of  Walter  Liviofcston)  aiul 
one  son  and  duee  daogfaten.  In  1909  the  cen- 
tennial anniversarj^  of  tlie  Clermont  was  cele- 
brated in  conjunction  with  die  tercentennisd  of 
die  discovery  of  the  Hudson  by  die  navigator 
of  that  name.  A  replica  of  the  Clermont  was 
constructed  and  proceeded  under  its  own  steam 
up  the  river  as  its  prototype  had  done  exactly 
100  years  before.  The  literature  of  the  steam- 
boat controversy  is  extensive.  The  fullest  list 
on  the  subject  is  afforded  by  Preble's  ^History 
of  Steun  Navigation.*  Ftilton's  ptAUriied 
works  are  ^Treatise  on  the  Improvement  of 
Canal  Navigation*  (1796;  French  trans.,  1799)  ; 
^Letters  on  Submarine  Navigation*  C1806); 
^Torpedo  War*  (1810);  *Report  on  the  Prac- 
ticability of  Navigating  with  Steamboats  on  the 
Southern  Waters  of  the  United  States*  (1813) ; 
'Memorials  of  Robert  Fulton  and  Edward  P. 
Livingston  in  regard  to  Steamboats*  (1814); 
^Advantages  of  the  Proposed  Canal  from  Lake 
Erie  to  die  Hudson  River*  (1814).  Omsult 
Colden,  <Life  of  Robert  Fulton*  (New  York 
1817) ;  Dickinson,  'Robert  Fulton,  Engineer 
and  Artist;  His  Life  and  Works*  (ib.  1913); 
Knox,  'Fulton  and  Steam  Navigation*  (ib. 
1886)  ;  Sutcliffe,  'Robert  Fulton  and  the  Qer- 
mont*  (ib.  1909). 

FULTON,  III.,  dty  in  Whiteside  County,  on 
the  Mississippi  River  and  Lincoln  Highway,  and 
on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul,  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  and  the  Chi- 
cago and  Normwestem  railroads,  36  miles 
northeast  of  Rock  Island.  The  new  hi^  school 
building  erected  in  1914  at  an  expense  of  $40;000 
and  die  Cam^e  libraiy  are  noteworthy.  There 
are  two  banks,  with  resources  aggregating  over 
$1,000,000.  The  streets  are  paved,  there  is  a 
good  water  system,  and  connection  is  made 
with  Clinton,  Iowa,  1^  a  high  bridge  over  the 
MisMSsippi  River.   Pop.  2,174. 

FULTON.  Ky.,  city  in  Fulton  County,  SO 
miles  south  of  Paducah,  on  the  Illinois  Central. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Tennessee  College,  a  ^gh 
school  and  Carr  Institute  and  has  machine 
shops,  foundries,  flouring  mills,  tobacco  ware- 
houses, lumber  mills  and  harness  works.  The 
municipality  owns  the  waterworks.  Pop.  2,575. 

FULTON,  Mo.,  dty  and  county-seat  of  Cal- 
laway County,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Rail- 
road, near  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  Stenson 
Creek.  Here  are  located  the  State  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Westminster  College  (Presbyterian), 
founded  1852;  the  Woods  College  the  Synodical 
College  and  State  Hospital  No.  1  for  the  In- 
sane. Fulton  is  noted  for  its  fire-bridk  ana 
pottery  works,  and  has  a  flouring  mill,  etc.  The 
town  was  settled  in  1821,  and  was  incorporated 
as  a  dty  in  1859.  There  are  three  banks.  The 
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value  of  taxable  property  in  1915  was  $13^,- 
437.  The  mayor  and  council  are  elected  annu- 
ally. The  city  owns  and  operates  its  electric- 
light  and  water  plants.   Pop.  6,000. 

FULTON,  N.  Y.,  city  in  Oswego  County,  on 
the  Oswego  River  and  the  Osw«ko  Canal,  and 
on  the  New  York  Central,  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western  and  Delaware  and  Lackawanna 
railroads.  25  miles  northwest  of  Syracuse.  It 
has  a  public  library,  city  hall,  opera-house  and 
other  public  buildit^.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
cheese  trade  of  northern  New  York,  and  there 
are  manufactures  here  of  paper,  woolen  goods,, 
flour,  fire-arms,  tools,  water-motors,  cutlery, 
paper-mill  machinery,  condensed  milk,  canneid 
goods,  knit  goods,  chocolate,  infant's  foods, 
macaroni,  spark  plugs,  etc.  Tlie  United  States 
census  of  manufactures  for  1914  showed 
within  the  dty  limits  51  industrial  establish- 
ments of  factory  grade,  empl<o^ng_  3,292  per- 
sons; 3,042  being  wage  earners  receiving  annu- 
ally a  total  of  $1,736,000  in  wages.  The  capital 
invested  aggregated  $12,168,000,  and  the  year's 
output  was  valued  at  $9,572,000:  of  this,  $5,632,- 
OOO  was  the  value  adaed  by  manufacture.  Ful- 
ton was  settled  in  1791  and  was  originally  in- 
corponited  as  a  village  in  1835.  The  villages 
of  r  ulton  and  Oswego  Falls,  with  an  aggregate 
popnUtion  of  8,206,  were  consolidated  and  char- 
tered as  a  city  in  April  1902.  A  mayor  and 
common  council  govern  the  city,  being  elected 
every  two  years  bv  popular  vote.  The  munici- 
pality owns  and  operates  the  waterworks.  Vofi. 
11.138. 

FULVIA,  fai'vi-SL  Roman  matron:  b. 
about  40  B.C  After  being  twice  married-  she 
became  the  wife  of  Mark  Antony.  Antony 
divorced  her  to  marry  Cleopatra,  upon  which 
she  attempted  to  persuade  Augustus  to  take  up 
arms  against  her  husband.  When  this  scheme 
did  not  succeed  she  retired  into  the  East,  where 
Antony  received  her  with  great  coldness.  This 
broke  her  heart  and  she  soon  after  died 

FUMARIC  ACID.   See  Stereochemistry. 

FUMAROLE,  fu'ma-rol,  a  volcanic  vent, 
usually  on  the  side  of  the  main  cone,  from- 
which  gases  issue.  Due  to  the  difficulty  of 
approadaiag  the  main  crater  during  an  empdon, 
most  of  our  information  about  volcanic  gases 
is  obtained  from  fumaroles.  See  Vchxanoes,  . 
and  Uie  section  on  Volcanism  in  die  article  on 
Geology. 

PUMIOATION,  an  attempt  at  <£sinfection 
by  gaseous  agents.  The  term  is  also  used  to 
describe  the  application  of  the  fumes  of  medic- 
inal substances  to  the  respiratory  tract.  Fumi- 
gation is  probably,  in  its  primary  sense,  a  very 
unsatisfactory  mode  of  bringing  about,  disinfec- 
tion. The  agents  that  are  usedmost  effectively 
are  chlorine  gas,  sulphur  dioxide  and  formalde- 
hvAe.  It  has  been  distinctly  demonstrated 
chlorine  gas  as  a  disinfecting  agent  is  untmsf-* 
worthy,  and  that  its  application  is  attended 
with  many  disadvantages.^  Sulphur  dioxide,  in 
the  absence  of  moisture,  gives  practically  no  re- 
sults, and  even  when  aqueous  vapor  is  generated 
in  a  room  previous  to  the  use  of  the  gas  its 
bactericidal  action  is  very  slight.  Moreover, 
sulphur  (fioxide  in  the  presence  of  moisture  in 
the  air  tarnishes  brass  and  stiver,  pit  frames, 
etc.,  and  corrodes  fabrics  and  other  stuffs:  It 
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is  not  3  satisfactory  disinfectant.  Formalde- 
hyde gas  has  been  used  since  1800  for  fmniga- 
lion.  The  vapor  is  extremely  pungent,  and  it 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  all  or^mc  substances. 
Its  practical  value  as  a  (tisinfectant  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  above  that  of  any  other 
gaseous  substance.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said 
to  ^ve  absolute  results,  and  although  its  power 
of  penetration  is  greater  than  in  that  of  any  of 
the  others  mentioned  it  is  still  only  a  surface 
disinfectant  The  interior  of  a  heap  of  cloth- 
ing, for  instance,  if  eiropsed  to  the  gas,  is  not 
affected  at  all  by  it  Formaldehyde  gas  as  a 
fumig^nt  is  not  sufiideotly  strong  to  loll  many 
housdiold  pests,  l^s  casts  suspicion  on  its 
value  as  a  room  disinfectant  Moreover,  it  is 
very  costly.  In  general  it  may  be  (^thered  that 
gaseous  disinfection  by  fum^ants  is  somewhat 
of  a  farce;  and  although  formaldehyde  gas  ap- 
proaches more  closely  the  requirements  of  the 
ideal,  it  is  far  from  being  perfect  The  best 
disinfectant  for  rocsns  is  unquestionably  sun- 
light Short  of  this,  thorough  cleansing,  ruh* 
bmg  down  the  walls,  etc.,  should  be,  carried  out. 
As  noted  in  the  article  on  disinfection,  it  is  the 
effort  of  hygienists  to  particularize  on  the  type 
of  disease  agents  which  they  desire  to  eradicate. 
The  general  modes  of  disinfection  heretofore 
much  in  vogue  were  largely  founded  on  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  what  the  infecting  agents  have 
been..  See  Bactewgide;  Disinfectants. 

FUMITORY  (*smofce  of  the  earth"),  a 
name  commonly  given  to  species  of  the  genus 
Fumaria.  It  is  a  native  European  weed  of  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  appearance,  which  has  been 
naturalized  in  America.  The  climbing  ftmiitory 
or  mountain-fringe  of  the  United  States  grows 
well  under  cultivation.  To  the  family  Futna- 
riacea  belongs  the  genus  Corydalis,  found, 
throughout  most  of  the  north  temperate  zone. 
Fumitory  leaves  have  a  bitter  saline  taste,  and 
as  a  tonic  and  diaphoretic  are  used  in  provin- 
cial France  as  a  blood-purifying  remedy  for 
scorbutic  affections,  chronic  eruptions,  etc. 

FUNCHAL,  foon-shal,  Madeira,  the  capital 
and  se^^rt  of  the  island  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  bay  on  the  south  coast  of  Madeira.  It  is 
irregnlany  built; -the  streets  are  narrow,  wind- 
ing; ill-paved  and  dirty.  An  old  castle,  which 
CDtnmanda  the  roads,  stands  on  the  t<^  of  a 
steep,  black  rock;  called  I^o  Rode,  surrounded 
by  the  sea  at  high  water.  The  entire  produce 
of  the_  island,  consisting  mostly  of  wine  and 
fruit,  is  exported  from  Funchal.  Pop.  about 
19,600,  among  whom  are  many  English,  French, 
Portuguese  and  mulatto  and  negro  freedmen. 
See  Maoeira. 

FUNCK-BRENTANO,  fuAk  br6fl-ta-n5, 
TbfiophilC,  French  philosophical  and  critical 
writer:  b.  Luxertbui^,  20  Aug.  1830;  d.  1906. 
He  became  professor  at  the  School  of  Political 
Sciences  in  Paris  in  1873.  His  thorough  studies 
in  law  and  medicine  have  imparted  to  his  philo- 
sophical writings  an  exactitude  of  thought  and 
inspired  a  special  stress  on  method,  very  ap- 
parent in  such  works  of  his  as  'New  Thoughts 
and  Maxims>  (1858)  ;  'Exact  Thought  in  Phi- 
losophy' C1869):  *Greek  Sophists  and  Contem- 
porary English  Sonhists'  (1879)  ;  'La  civiliza- 
tion et  ses  Iois»  (1876)  ;  *La  politique*  (1892)  ; 
'L'Homme  et  sa  destinie*  (1895)  ;  *La  science 
sociale,  morale  politique*  (1897);  *Les  so-' 
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phistes  francais'  0905),  and  others.  As  a 
critic  he  is  esteemed  for  the  hapOT  presentation 
and  careful  elaboration  of  his  thought 

FUNCTION.  (1)  In  biology,  the  action 
proper  to  tissues,  organs  or  erouin  of  organs  in 
idant  and  animal  life.  The  function  of  respira- 
tion is  the  joint  action  of  lungs  and  sldn ;  diges- 
tion is  a  very  compound  function^  to  which 
ot^ns  and  groups  of  ot^ns  contribute.  The 
actions  are  capable  of  being  grouped  in  subordi- 
nation to  three  leading  phenomena  of  eveiy  liv- 
ing tfait^ — namely,  sustentation,  reproduction 
and  relation.  To  the  fint  belong  digestion  and 
all  the  other  functions  which  contrihute  to  the 
vegetative  life:  the  processes  of  the  second  are, 
as  examples  of  cell  transformation,  so  far  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  other  two,  but  the  results 
are  different;  the  cell  changes  of  the  nervous 
svstem  which  regulates  the  relations  of  living 
things,  are  again  identical  with  those  of  tiie 
odier  two  sets  of  phenomena.  Functional  dis- 
eases are  those  due  to  organs  perfect  in  struc- 
ture but  not  performing  their  functions  pr(^ 
eriy;  as  opposed  to  organic  or  stnictunu  dis- 
eases, due  to  defect  of  structure. 

Organs  often  have  more  than  one  function 
—  a  primary,  or  that  for  which  it  is  j>rincipally 
intended,  and  a  secondary,  some  subsidiary  pur- 
pose which  it  performs.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  important  changes  take  place  in  the  course 
of  &e  evolution  of  a  type,  or  the  development 
of  an  individual,  whereby  the  primary  function 
disappears  and  some  secondary  use  becomes 
pre-eminent  or  exclusive.  Thus  *a '  brilliant 
speculation,*  says  Carpenter,  "has  indicated 
pairs  of  tracheal  gills  on  the  meso-  and  meta- 
thorax  as  the  possible  origin  of  insect  wings. 
The  primeval  insects  forsook,  so  it  is  thought, 
the  water  for  the  land ;  and  the  plates,  becom- 
ing useless  for  breathing,  were  enlarged  and 
6nany  changed  into  organs  of  flight.*  Another 
strot^  and  familiar  example  is  the  case  so  often 
presented  among  crustaceans  where  the  mouth 
parts  are  largely  structures  (*foot-jaws)  orig- 
inally ambulatory,  but  now  entirely  devoted  to 
the  seizing  and  mastication  of  food.  Change 
of  function  results  in  change  of  structure.  Con- 
sult Darwin,  ^Origin  of  Species*  (6Ui  ed.,  Lon- 
don 1882)  ;  Dohm,  A.,  <Der  Ursprung  der  Wir- 
belthtere  und  das  Princip  des  Function wechs els* 
(Leipzig  1875)  ;  Marshall,  A.  M.,  ^Biological 
Lectures  and  Addresses'  (London  1894)  ;  Saint 
George  Mivart,  'Genesis  of  Species*  (New 
York  1871).   See  also  Functionalism. 

(2)  In  mathematics,  one  quantity  is  said  to 
be  a  function  of  another,  or  of  several  others, 
when  its  value  depends  on  Aose  of  the  latter. 
Thus  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  a  function  of  its 
three  sides,  and  je^+frjr-l-ejr'  is  a  function  of 
a,  b,  c,  and  x.  Functions  receive  distinctive 
names  according  to  the  nature  of  the  depend- 
ence above  referred  to.  Thus  the  function 
above  written  is  said  to  be  an  algebraical  func- 
tion of  X,  since  y  is  obtainable  from  x  by  the 
performance  of  a  limited  and  definite  number  of 
algebraical  operations.  Log  x,  sin  x.  ax,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  said  to  be  transcendental  func- 
tions of  X,  and  for  obvious  reasons  receive  the 
distinctive  names  of  logarithmic,  trigonomet- 
rical and  exponential  functions.  The  term 
function  in  its  mathematical  sense  was  due  to 
L«btutz  (1692).  but  in  its  present  sense  was 
first  defined  by  Johann  Bernoulli  (1718).  La- 


grange first  used  the  term  "theory  of  functions* 
in  ms  'Thiorie  des  functions  analytiqucs' 
(Paris  1797).  The  object  of  the  theory  is  the 
study  of  f unctt<Mis  of  one  or  more  variaUes,  in 
which  either  the  variables  or  the  coefficients, 
or  both,  are  complex  numbers.  Lagrange 
(1772  1797,  1806)  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
real  founder  of  this  general  theory  but  others 
before  him  —  Newton,  Leibnitz,  Bernoulli, 
Clairaut  (1734),  D*Alembert  (1747;.  and  Eiiler 
(1753) — had  already  worked  in  its  direction. 
Landen  (1775)  is  usually  credited  with  fonnd- 
ing  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions,  though  this 
theory  had  been  suggested  by  Jakob  Bernoulli 
1691);  Maclaurin  (1742),  and  D'Alembert 
1746).  The  real  development  of  the  theory, 
however,  is  due  to  Legcndre,  who  after  great 
labor  produced  his  'Traitd  des  fonctions  cllip- 
tiques  et  des  int^rales  Euleriennes*  (1825-28). 
Abel,  Jacobi  and  Cayley  also  contributed  much 
to  this  theory.  The  present  form  o£  Ae  gen- 
eral theory  of  functions  is  based  largely  on  the 
works  of  Cauchy,  Riemann  and  Weierstrass. 
For  a  list  .  of  tne  special  functions  consult 
MuIIer,  'Mathematische  Terminologie  *  in  *Bib- 
liotheca  Mathematica*  (Leipzig  1901),  a  work 
in  which  are  given  about  2(X)  functions.  Brill 
and  Noether^  in  'IHe  Entwtckelung  der  Theorie 
der  algebraischen  Functlonen  in  atterer  und 
neuerer  Zeit,*  in  *Jahresbericht  der  deutschen 
Mathematiker  Vereingung'  (Vol.  11,  Berlin 
1894),  gave  a  valuable  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  functions.  Consult  also  Forsytii, 
'Theory  of  Functions*  (Cambridge  1893) ; 
Harkness  and  Morley,  'Theory  of  Functions* 
(New  York  1893) ;  uid  Uerriman  and  Wood- 
wftrd,  (Higher  Madiematics*  (New  York  1S96), 
in  all  of  which  will  be  found  the  historical  de- 
veloinnent,  bibliography  and  full  discussion  of 
the  theory  of  functions.  See  also  articles  in 
this  encyclopedia:  Complex  Variable  Tbeort 
OF  THE  Functions  of  a;  Real  Variable,  The- 
OKY  of  tbb  Functions  of  a;  Mathematics; 
TRiGOHOumty ;  etc.,  to  which  extended  biUiog- 
raphies  are  appended. 

FUNCTIONALISM  (in  psychology  and 
philosophy) .  Functionalism  is  a  term  em- 
plOTed  by  modem  writers  both  in  philosophy 
and  psychology.  It  occurs  more  commonljr  in 
psychological  writers  and  it  will  be  convenient 
to  designate  first  the  meaning  which  they  assign 
to  It.  Functional  psychology  can  be  considered 
as  dealing  with  three  fairly  distinct  problems 
which  we  may  discnss  separately. 

First:  One  of  the  fundamental  proUems 
which  psychologists  undertake  to  solve  consists 
in  the  determination  of  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  the  various  materials  sensory,  idea- 
tional, etc,  which  the  mind  employs,  e.g.,  the 
varieties  of  color,  tone,  taste,  etc.  Their  effort 
is  directed  to  analyzing  and  describing  both  the 
elementary  and  the  complex  contents  of  con- 
sciousness. This  field  of  endeavor  is  ordinarily 
entitled  structural  psychology.  As  contrasted 
with  this,  functional  psychology  undertakes  to 
<fiscem  and  portray  the  typical  operations  of  the 
mind  with  especial  reference  to  the  actual  life 
conditions  under  which  consciousness^  occurs. 
In  describing  sensation,  for  example,  it  would 
find  its  qihere  of  interest  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  various  sense  activities  like 
vision  and  hearing,  as  differii^  in  their  modus 
operandi  from  one  another  and  from  other 
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mental   proceaus   siicb  m   thmkiDg  and 

willing. 

Tbis  branch  of  functional  psychology  is 
found  in  all  important  jwychoiogical  writers 
from  Aristotle  to  the  present  day;.  It  is  not, 
however,  until  the  present  generation  that  any 
essential  distinction  has  been  recognized  in  this 
regard  between  structural  and  functional  psy- 
cbolt^.  Indeed,  as  compared  with  the  remain- 
iag  forms  of  functional  psychology,  the  distinc- 
tion is  relatively  unimportant  It  represents 
nevertheless  a  difference  in  emphasis  irtiich  is 
significant.  The  functionalist  is  peculiarly  reso- 
lute in  his  purpose  to  describe  mental  life  as  it 
is  in  the  moment  of  experience.  The  analyses 
offered  by  the  structuralist  are  perhaps  apt  to 
dwell  too  impartially  upon  details  which  mzy^  be 
evident  to  later  introspective  examination  -wifih 
out  having  constituted  noticeable  featiires  of 
the  conscious  state  itself  when  it  was  in 
progress. 

Substantially  identical  with  this  first  concep- 
tion of  functional  psychology,  but  {^rasing  rt- 
self  somewhat  differently,  is  tiift  view  wiich 
regards  the  functional  problem  as  concerned  with 
discovering  how  and  why  conscious  processes 
are  what  they  are.  The  structuralist  ii  sup- 
posed to  be  occupied  widi  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining what  the  conscious  elements  are  and 
how  they  are  combined.  In  general  it  will  be' 
seen  that  functionalism  as  thus  described 
.rou^ly  analogous  to  a  physiology  of  mind, 
whereas  structuralism  is  analogous  to  a  mental 
anatomy.' 

Second :  A  broader  conception  of  functional 
psychology  and  one  more  frequently  cbaracter- 
isbc  of  contemporary  writers  takes  ns  rise  fnmi 
the  prevailing  interest  in  the  larger  formulae  of 
biology  and  particularly  the  evolutionary  hy- 
potheses withm  whose  majestic  sweep  is  now- 
adays included  the  histop^  of  the  whole*  stellar 
universe.  From  this  point  of  view  functional 
psychology  finds  its  peculiar  problem  in  mental 
activity  as  part  of  a  larger  stream  of  biological 
forces.  The  p^diolfmst  of  this  strit>e  is  wont 
to  take  his  cue  from  the  basal  conception  of  the 
evolutionary  movement,  i.e.,  that  for  the  most 
part  organic  life  possesses  its  present  character- 
istics by  virtue  of  the  efficiency  with  which  they 
serve  to  meet  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
environment.  With  this  conception  before  him 
he  attempts  to  gain  some  understanding  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  psychical  contributes 
to  the  fartlterance  of  organic  acti^ties  —  not 
ak>ne  the  psychical  in  its  entirety,  but  modi 
more  the  psychical  in  its  particularities,  mind 
as  feeling,  mtnd  as  judging,  as  willing,  etc.  He 
seeks  to  discover  the  exact  nature  of  the  ac- 
commodatory  service  represented  by  the  various 
great  modes  of  conscious  expression. 

Animal  psychology  affords  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  the  effort  to  discover  these  particular- 
istic features  of  tile  adaptive  service  rendered 
by  consciousness  to  organisms.  Kfodem  in- 
veitigations  in  this  field  have  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  upon  such  problems  as  the  medianism  of 
instincts,  the  methods  of  animal  topograi^ical' 
orientation,  the  scope  and '  character  of  the 
several  sense  processes,  etc.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner the  studies  of  human  genetic  psydiology, 

Grtioilarljr  that  branch  entitled  diild  study, 
ve  contribnted  to  our  knowledge  of  the  serv- 
ice rendered  to'tfie  growing  mind  by  its  several 
different  fiuctions  sudi,  tor  example  as  the 
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various  seosaticms,  the  emotions,  etc  Patfaoloff- 
ical  psycholt^  lus  also  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  our  knowledge  of  the  part  placed  by 
particular  portions  of  our  ccmsciousness  in  the 
development  and  organication  of  our  mental  life 
as  a  whole. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  remark 
that  not  a  lew  modern  writers,  hold  the  view 
that  every  accommodatim  hy  an  organism  to  a 
novel  situation  requires  and  involves  conscious- 
ness. Such  a  view  rests  on  the  conviction  that 
consciousness  is  not  only  of  service  from  time 
to  time  in  assisting  organic  adaptation  to  envi- 
ronment, but  also  that  it  is  the  absolute  pre- 
cooditton  of  accommodation  to  situations  which 
are  new. 

Tlus  broad  biological  ideal  of  functional 
inychology  nuy  be  considered  as  issuiiK  in  the 
attenqit  to  discover  the  fundamental  utiuties  of 
consaousness.  The  problem  from  this  pcunt  o£ 
view  has  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved. 
It  is  possible  to  regard  the  three  great  familiar 
divisions  of  mental  life,  i.e.,  knowing,  feeling, 
and  willing,  as  constitutmg  these  basal  utilities. 
There  arc,  however,  many  subordinate  catego- 
ries which  are  equally  significant;  e.g.,  attend- 
isK  4nd  ju^ng.  Moreover,  from  the  strictly 
umitarian  stan^toint  it  may  be  urged  as  pracu- 
cable  to  reduce  all  these  manifestations  of 
utility  to  the  basal  one,  selective  accommoda- 
tion ;  that  is  to  s^,  it  is  because  consciousness 
by  its  selective  action  leads  to  movements  which 
result  in  the  attaining  of  certain  ends,  that  mind 
possesses  value. 

Third;  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  func- 
tional psycholo^  is  in  realitjr  a  form  of  pay- 
chophysics.  Tins  means  tliat  it  finds  its  major 
interest  in  determining  the  relations  to  one  an- 
other of  the  physicaTand  mental  portions  of 
the  organiAi.  To  be  sure  all  psjrchology  must 
necessarily  entertain  some  doctrine  regarding 
these  relations,  but  functional  psycholo^  is  oc- 
casionally identified  with  a  peculiar  attitude  to- 
ward this  problem  which  may  be  described  as 
f (^ows : 

The  (Ustinction  between  the  mind  and  the 
body  is  not  regarded  as  founded  primarily  on  a 
difference  between  two  kinds  of  existence,  one 
physical  and  the  other  mental.  The  two  are 
rather  thought  of  as  different  modes  .in  which 
organic  life  expresses  itself,^  now  the  one  and 
now  the  other  being  more  in  evidence.  Con- 
scious processes  are  thought  of  as  present 
whenever  novd  utuations  are  to  be  dealt  with 
and  the  fundamental  budness  of  consciousness 
is  conceived  to  be  that  of  building  up  efficient 
habits,  or  co-ordinations,  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  these  _  situations.  The  purely  physical  or 
physiological  processes  are  on  the  other  hand 
regarded  as  finding  their  peculiar  sphere  of  ac- 
tion wherever  old  and  well-formed  habits  are 
cs^aUe  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  tem- 
porary environment  From  this  p<Hnt  of  view 
mind  and  body  are  not  so  much  two  distinct 
entities  as  tii^  are  stages  or  aspects  of  the^n- 
eral  process  ot  vital  accommodation  to  environ- 
ment 

These  three  conceptions  of  functional  psy- 
chology which  have  been  described  are  oWi- 
ously  supplementary  to  one '  another.  It  is 
clearly  impracticable  to  carry  out  a  functional 
psychology  which  should  deal  with  the  problem 
of  mind  conceived  as  eng;^ed  in  mediating  be- 
tween the  environment  and  the  needs  of  the 
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organism  without  hayiog  som?  doctriBc  to  after 
concerning  the  connection  of  the  mind  and  the 
body,  for  by  common  agreement  consciousiie&S' 
makes  itself  effective  through  the  tnuscular 
movements  to  which  it  leads.  Some  notion, 
therefore,  of  this  connection  must  be  involved. 
Moreover,  it  is  equally  certain  that  no  effon  to 
handle  either  of.  these  problems  can  go  far  with* 
out  some  theoty  as  to  the  basal  character  of  the 
various  mental  operations  themselves.  The 
three  positions  must  accordingly  be  regarded  as 
complementary  to  one  another.  Their  ajpparent> 
divergence  arises  chiefly  from  emphasizing  dif- 
ferent aspects  o£  a  common  problem. 

The  term  functionalism.  as  has  been  already' 
intimated,  is  less  frequent  in  philosophy  than  in 
psychology.  When  used,  however,  it  is  gener- 
ally employed  as  substantially  identical  with, 
such  terms  as  pr^matism  and  humanism.^  It 
does  not  represent  a  definite  ^roup  of  opinions ' 
and  beliefs,  but  rather  a  certain  attitude  toward 
philosophical  problems.'  This  attitude  mqy  be 
illustrated  by  the  comments  in  an  earlier  para- 
graph upon  functional  psychology  conceived  as 
concerned  with  the  mind-both;  problem.  In 
general,  philosophical  functionalism  undertakes 
to  (Uscem  the  exact  circumstances  out  of  whidi 
the  varions  problems  of  philosophy  have  grown, 
not  only  in  the  historical  sense  in  which  these 
problems  are  connected  with  the  systems  of 
particular  movements  or  philosophers,  but  in 
the  much  more  genetic  sense  in  which  they  may 
be  shown  to  come  to  light  in  the  reflective 
processes  of  any  human  bemg.  In  a  way,  there- 
lore,  it  might  be  designated  a  genetic  philos- 
ophy. 

In  its  pur^ses  at  least  a  philosophy  of  this 
kind  is  ^ecuhariy  vital,^  for  it  attempts  to  see ' 
the  practical  living  significance  of  philosophical 
problems  and  it  finds  its  solutions  irf^he  actual 
outcome  in  human  life  of  the  multifold  factors 
>vith  which'  metaphysical  speculation  finds  itself 
confronted. 

•Bibliography. —  Anffclt,  ^TTie  Province  of 
Functional  Psychology*  (Psychological  Review. 
1907,  p.  61)  ;  'The  Relation  of  Structural  and 
Ftinctional  Psychology  to  Philosophy*  (Philo- 
sophical Review,  1903,  p.  203)  ;  Titchener,  'The 
Postulates  of  a  Stmctural  Psychology*  (Phil- 
osophfcai  Review,  1898,  p.  449)  ;  Warren,  'The  ' 
Fundamental  Functions  of  Consciousness*  (Psy- 
chological Bulletin,  1906,  p.  217) ;  Bawden, 
^Functional  View  of  the  Relation  between  the 
Psychical  and  the  Physical'  (Philosophical  Re- 
view, 1902,  p.  474)  ;  James,  'Does  Conscious- 
ness Exist?'  (Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology, and  Scientific  Methods,  1904,  p.  477). 
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FUNDAMENTAL  CONSTITUTIONS. 

See  CoLOKTAL  Government,  Psopsietaht. 

FUNDAMENTAL  NOTE,  TONE,  or 
BASS.  (1)  The  lowest  or  deepest  tone  that  a 
string  or  pipe  sounds  in  generating  a  series  of 
harmonics.  The  fundamental  note  of  a 
stretched  string  is  sounded  when  the  string 
vibrates  as  a  wtiole.  The  fundamental  note  of 
an  open  organ-pipe  is  sounded  when  there  is  , 
one  node  at  the  middle  of  the  pipe.  In  a  closed 
organ-pipe  the  closed  end  or  stopper  acts  as 
the  node  when  sounding  the  fundamental  note. 


(2)  The  fundamental  note  also  sig^iifies  the 
root  of  a  chord,  irrespective  of  the  inversions 
of  the  chord;  thus  in  the  common  chord  of  C, 
C  £.G,  C  is  the  fimdamental  note  and  remains 
so  in  tfafe  invecsions  £.  0  C,  G  C  £,  £  and  G 
being  called  the  bass  notes. 

FUNDAMENTAL  ORDERS  OF  CON- 
NKCTICUT,  a  body  of  Uws  based  on  the 

Foundation  Principles  of  Tiiomas  Hooker  (q.v.) 
and  adopted  in  16^  for  the  government  of  the 
Connecticut  Commonwealth,  settled  by  seceders 
from  Massachusetts,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  latter's  autocratic  govermnent.  Althoug^i 
the  preamble  presumed  the  union  of  church  and 
State^  a  distinctive  feature  was  the  absence  of 
a  religious  test  for  citizenshiiv  while  the  au- 
thority and  eveo  the  existence  of  a  sovereign  or 
propnetor  were  ignored.  Otherwise  there  was 
no  great  divergence  from  the  legislation  con- 
trolfing  Massachusetts.  The  governing  au- 
thority was  vested  in  the  presiding  officer  of  a 
court  of  magistrates  and  town  deputies,  elected 
at  a  court  session  by  the  town  freemen.  There 
was  no  separation  of.  ^  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  functions.  The  ^eral  court  in 
1659  imposed .  a  property  qualification  ot  $150 
for  suffrage.  Some  auUiorittes  state  that  this 
was  the  first  written  constitution  known  to 
history  that  created  a  Rovemment,  and  it  con- 
tinued in  eidstence  without  material  alteration 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  Consult  Fiske,  J., 
'BeginBings  of  New  England^  (pp>  127-128; 
Boston  18^)  :  Rines,  I.  E,  (The  United  States' 
(VoL  I,  pp.  263-369;  New  York  1916). 

FUNDAMENTALS,  or  BODY  OF  LIB- 
ERTIES, a  colonial  collection  of  laws  pre- 
pared in  1641  by  a  convention  of  New  England 
freemen  who  resented  the  arbitrary^  undefined 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  magistrates.  A 
preliminar^r  draft  prepared  by  the  council  'Was 
first  submitted  to.  the  local  magistrates  and 
elders,  and  was  then  sent  broadcast  to  the  free- 
men for  consideration,  suggestion  and  improve- 
ment. After  considerable  revision,  about  100 
taws  were  formally  adopted,  with  the  provision 
that  after  three  years'  trial  they  were  to  be  re- 
vised and  then  become  finally  established. 
Church  members  were  vested  with  the  supreme 
power,  but  the  supreme  coimcil  possessed  the 
power  of  veto.  Every  citiaxn  was  granted  a 
certain  share  in  the  bosiness  of  zny  public 
meeting,  although  universal  suflrage>.was  not 
cwiceded.  The  liberties  of  women,  diildren 
and  servants  were  defined  in  a  more  benoveloit 
spirit,  in  harmony  with  the  Mosaic  code.  A 
certain  degree  of  liberty  was  granted  to  private 
churches  and  assemblies  of  different  Christians, 
but  the  council  had  power  to  suppress  arbi- 
trarily any  proceedings  which  they  deemed  dan- 

Srous  or  hetenodox  and  to  punish  or  expd 
ar  authors.  Strangers  and  refugees  who  pro- 
fessed the  true  Christian  religion  were  to  be 
received  and  sheltered.  Injurious  monopolies 
were  not  to  be  allowed.  Slavery,  -villainage  or 
capti-vity  was  abolished,  except  in  the  case  of 
lawful  captives  taken  in  war,  or  any  case  where 
slaves  might  be  sold  by  others  or  should  sell 
themselves.  All  torture  was  abolished,  except 
wlupping,  ear-cropping  and  the  pillory  whij^ 
were  retained  as  necessary  and  wholesome,  but 
death  was  the  putushmeot  for  idolatry,  witch- 
craft and  blasphemy*  or  for  the  wilful  di»-  . 
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turbine  of  the  estaUisbed  order  of  the  State. 
Consojt  Palfrey^  J,  G.,  ^History  of  New  Eag- 
tend>  (Vol.  I.  ppL  22^-282  ;  4  vols.  1873). 
FUNDBD  DEBT.  See  Debt,  Natiohal. 

FUNDI,  or  FUNDUNGI,  a  kind  of  ffrain 
obtained  from  a  grass,  Paspalum  exile,  allied  to 
the  millets,  which  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  western  part  of  Africa.  It  is 
wholesome  and  nutritious  and  is  much  used  1^ 
the  natives  of  western  Africa  as  a  food. 

FUNDING,  in  finance,  the"  conversion  of 
floating  debt  into  an  interest-bearing  obligation 
with  a  definite  period,  on  which  bonds  can  be 
issued.  One  such  operation  is  of  special  interest 
in  United  States  history,  as  part  oil  the  opera- 
tions by  which  Hamilton,  as  leader  of  the  fed- 
eralists (q.v),  and  then  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, succeeded  in  setting  the  government  on  a 
firm  foundation.  The  Act  of  4  Aug.  1790 
founded  not  only  the  foreign  and  domestic  debt 
in  full,  but  the  State  debts  incurred  in  carrying 
on  the  Revolutionary  War;  the  bonds  were  at 
6  per  cent,  but  those  for  the  domestic  debt  did 
not  bear  interest  till  1800. 

FUNDS,  Public.   See  Debts,  ^blic. 

FUNDY,  Bay  of,  a  huge  arm  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  extending  into  the  land  between 
New  Bnmswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  State 
of  Maine,  and  terminating  in  two  smaller  bays, 
Chignecto  B»r  and  the  Basin  of  Minas.  Its 
length  up  to  Chignecto  Bay  is  140  miles,  and  its 
extreme  breadth  45  miles.  It  is  noted  for  its 
high  tides,  which  are  influenced  by  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  rise  about  30  feet  at  Saint  John 
and  60  feet  at  the  head  of  Oiignecto  Bay,  rush- 
ing into  the  latter  with  remarkable  force.  At 
Bay  Verte,  14  miles  distant,  the  tide  rises  little 
more  than  fonr  or  five  feet.  Along  its  northwest 
side  the  Bay  of  Fundy  receives  the  Saint  John, 
the  lai^st  river  in  New  Brunswick,  and  also 
the  Samt  Croix.  The  tides  in  the  Fundy  are 
perilous,  to  navigation  and  produce  dangerous' 
bores,  especially  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Bay.  At  low  tide  there-  is  a  long  expanse  of 
mud  flats,  at  times  over  two  miles  m  length,  and 
the  inreaching  estuaries  are  completely  drained. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  the 
Grand  Manan  and  other  islands.   See  Tides. 

FUNSN,  Denmark,  an  island  of  the  Danish 
archipelago,  separated  from  Jutland  by  the 
strait  called  little  Belt ;  area  1,133  square  miles ; 
pop,  about  252,288.  Its  shores  are  deeply  in- 
dented; its  interior  is  undulating,  an4  there  are 
numerous  lakes,  streams  and  marshes.  The 
largest  stream  is  the  Odense,  36  miles  long. 
The  soil  is  extraordinarily  fertile  and  well 
watered.  Grain  is  produced  and  considerable 
amounts  are  exported.  Stock  farming  is  also 
extensiveW  carried  oib  It  trades  principally 
with  Sweden  and  Norway.  It  forms  with  other 
islands  a  province  of  Etenmark  (q.v.).  Chief 
towns:  Odense,  Svendborg  and  Nyboig. 

FUNBRAL  RITES,  the  last  religious  and 
ceremoiiial  tribute  of  friendship  and  love  paid 
to  die  cemaiiu  of  the  dead.  Funeral  rites  nave- 
developed  from  the  belief  that  the  dead  are 
not  really  dead  and  the  desire  to  propitiate  or 
alleviate  the  departed  spirit.  Among  the  Hindus 
the  corpse  is  perfumed  and  adorned  with 
flowers;  it  is  then  btimed;  after  many  cere- 
monies the  Mmes  are  deoosited  in  a  casket  and 
bnri^,  bat  afterward  disinterred  and  thrown 


into  the  Ganges.  A  second  series  of  obsequies 
commences  after  the  period  of  mourning  has 
expired,  and  this  is  followed  by  commemorative 
rites.  The  voluntary  immolation  of 
the  widow  of  the  deceased,  now  abolished,  was 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  ceremony. 
The  Mohammedans  bury  their  dead.  The  in- 
terment takes  place  as  soon  as  possiUe,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the  prophet! 
^'Make  haste  to  bury  the  dead,  that,  if  he  have 
done  well,  he  may  go  forthwith  into  blessedness ; 
if  evil,  into  hell-nre.*  No  signs  of  excessive 
grief,  no  tears  nor  lamentations,  are  allowed, 
as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  Mussulman  to  ac- 
quiesce without  a  murmur  in  the  will  of  God. 
On  arriving  at  the  burial  place  the  body  is  com- 
mitted to  the  earth  with  the  face  turned  toward 
Mcfxa.  Moouinenta  arc  forbidden  by  the  law, 
but  they  are  constantly  erected.  The  Egyp- 
tians embalmed  their  dead.  Arnoi^  the  Jews 
the  next  of  kin  closed  the  eyes  of  the  deceased ; 
the  corpse  was  ^en  washed,  and,  in  the  case  of 
persons  of  some  consequence  >t  any  rate,  laid 
for  a  time  in  spices  or  anointed  with  spices, 
swathed  in  linefi  bandages,  and  deposited  in  the 
tomb.  The  mourning  customs  of  the  Jews  may- 
be collected  from  various  passages  of  the 
Scriptures.  They  went  bareheaded  and  bare- 
foot, covered  their  mouths  and  kept  silence,  put. 
on  sackcloth,  and  sat  in  ashes;  funeral  songs 
were  sung  by  persons  hired  for  the  purpose; 
splendid  monuments  were  sometimes  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock,- with  numerous  niches;  as  each 
niche  was  filled,  its  entrance  was  stopped  up 
by  a  large  stone  rolled  against  it.  In  the  re- 
ligious creed  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  sepul- 
ture was  an  act  of  piety  to  the  dead;  without 
it  the  sfint  had  to  wander  100  years  on  the 
banks  of  the  gloomy  S^rx.  The  last  breath  was 
generally  caught  by  a  near  relative,  who  opened 
his  mouth  to  receive  it;  the  body  was  washed 
and  crowned  with  flowers,  a  cake  of  flour  and 
honey  placed  in  the  hand,  as  a  bribe  for  Cer'- 
benis,  and  an  obolus  in  the  mouth,  as  a  fee  for 
Charon.  Interment  and  burning  were  practised 
indifferently.  In  interment  the  body  was 
placed  with  the  face  upward  and  the  head  to- 
ward the  west.  In  burning  the  pile  varied  in. 
form  and  material ;  it  was  lighted  by  the  nearest 
relative;  perfumes  and  wine  were  poured  on  it, 
and  the  richest  clothes  of  the  dead  were  burned 
with  him.  The  ashes  were  then  collected  and 
deposited  in  an  urn.  This  .description  relates 
to  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  rites  were 
nearly  identical. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  body  is 
washed  immediately  after  death,  a  crucifix  is 
placed  in  the  hands,  and  a  vessel  of  holy-water 
at  the  feet,  with  which  the  visitants  spnnkle  it. 
The  Ritual  prescribes  that  the  corpse  be  borne 
in  procession  from  the  house  in  which  it  lies  to 
the  church,  attended  by  the  parish  priest  with 
acolytes  and  servitors  all  in  cassock  and  sur- 
plice, and  one  of  them  bearing  the  processional . 
cross  in  the  van.  Before  the  procession  moves, 
the  priest  first  sprinkles  the  coffin  with  holy- 
water  and  recites  the  De  profundis  and  the 
Miserere  while  the  procession  is  in  movement. 
Taken  into  the  church,  the  coffin  is  laid  on 
trestles  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  the  feet  to 
the  east  or  the  sanctuary,  if  the  deceased  was 
a  lajrman,  the  head  to  the  sanctnanr  if  he  was 
a  priest;  lighted  candles  surround  the  coffin. 
Then  follows  the  Office  fof  the  Dead,  and  after 
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that  the  Mass  for  the  Dead.  After  die  Mass 
the  priest,  attended  by  the  acolytes,  pronounces 
the  Absolution  and  certain  prayers,  meanwhile 
sprinkling  the  coflfin  with  holy-water  and  fumi- 
gating it  with  frankincense.  The  procession  is 
now  re-formed  and  the  body  borne  to  the  place 
of  burial.  There  the  Benedietus  is  sung  or  re- 
cited, followed  by  an  Antiphon,  Ego  sum  resnr- 
fectio  et  vita  (I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life) ;  tfie  corpse  is  again  sprinkled,  a  final 
prayer  is  pronounced,  and  the  body  is  laid  in 
the  grave  or  tomb.  In  the  funerals  of  chil- 
dren, the  vestments  of  the  clei^  are  white  in- 
stead of  black,  joyous  jisalms  are  chanted  or 
recited,  there  are  antii^ons  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  instead  of  petitions  for  mercy  and 
forgtveness;  and  the  church  bell  is  not  tolled. 

In  the  Greek  Church  there  are  distinct  serv- 
ices for  laymen,  monks  and  priests  severally. 
The  officiant  holds  a  short  service  at  the  house 
of  the  defunct ;  service  is  held  at  the  church,  to 
which  the  body  has  been  brought,  and  then  at 
the  grave,  where  the  priest  takes  a  shovel  and 
sprinkles  dust  cross-wise  on  the  body.  Finally, 
before  the  8:rave  is  closed,  he  casts  wax  or 
ashes  from  his  censer  upon  the  coffin. 

The  English  Church,  followed  very  closely 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  uses  the  order  for  the  Burial  of 
the  Dead  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It 
is  a  stately  and  somewhat  elaborate  service, 
which  is  frequently  used  in  i«rt  by  other  Prot- 
estant bodies.  The  first  section  of  die  service 
is  recited  in  diurch,  to  which  the  body  has  been 
brought,  or  at  the  house  of  the  defunct.  It 
consists  of  anthem,  psalms  and  a  lesson.  The 
second  section,  sometimes  called  the  committal, 
is  recited  at  the  prave,  where  dust  is  scattered 
on  the  coffin  as  it  has  been  lowered.  Consult 
Yarrow,  H.  C,  Mntroduction  to  the  Study  of 
Mortuary  Customs  among  the  North  American 
Indians>  (Washington  1880) ;  Jevons,  F.  B... 


*  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion'  (Lon- 
don 1896) ;  Frazer.  J,  G..  'The  C^lden  Bough* 
(ib.  1900) ;  Tylor,  E.  B.,  'Primitive  Culture' 


(ib.  1903). 

FUNPKIRCHEN,  or  PfiCS,  Hungary, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Baranya,  110  miles 
southwest  of  Budapest  The  name  is  derived 
from  five  Turkish  mosques,  three  of  which  are 
now  in  ruins  and  two  in  use  as  churches.  There 
is  a  fine  12th  century  cathedral  in  Romanesque 
style.'  It  contains  a* gymnasium,  seminary,  mili- 
tary school,  vocational  school,  a  library  and 
museum,  (jhurch  organs,  leather,  cloth  and 
pottery  are  manufactured  and  diere  is  a  brisk 
trade  in  coal,  wine,  fruit  and  tobacco.  From 
1543  to  1686  the  town  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  It  is  probably  the  Roman  Cotonia 
Serbinum.   Pop.  50,000. 

FUNG-HUANG,  the  Chinese  phcenix,  re- 
garded as  a  harbinger  of  prosperity;  also  as 
an  emblem  of  good  luck.  For  tne  mytholo^cal 
lore  concerning  it,  Consult  Griffis,  ^Chma's 
Story  in  Myth,  Legend,  Art  and  Annals'  (New 
York  1911);  Macgowan,  'Chinese  Folk  Lore 
Tales>  (London  1910) ;  Mayers^  'Chinese 
Reader's  Manual'  (Shanghai  1875). 

FUNGI,  ffin'jl  (singular  Fungus,  Latin 
name  for  mushroom),  the  general  name  ap- 
plied to  a  multitude  of  lower  plants  of  quite 
diverse  structure,  but  which  agree  in  not  con- 
taining chlorophyll,  the  green  coloring  matter 


of  tlK  vegetable  kingdom.  Formerly  tlie  fun^ 
were  r^rded  as  constituting  a  natural  group 
(class  or  order),  but  are  now  recognized  by 
modern  botanists  as  belot^ing  to  toany  natural 
groups  of  plants. 

The  peculiarities  of  fungi  are  physiological; 
they  result  from  their  fooa  habits,  and  are  not 
primarily  structural  and  of  profoimd  signifi- 
cance, when  we  enumerate  the  physiological 
changes  involved  in  the. change  of  a  plant  from 
an  independent  life  to  one  of  parasiUsm  or 
saprophytism,  we  have  considered  all  of  the 
essential  differences  between  the  fungi  and  the 
green  plants  from  which  they  have  been  de- 
rived. We  may  say  then,  that  a  fungus  is  a 
lower  plant  which  has  suffered  certain  physio- 
logical changes  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  become  parasitic  or  saprophytic. 

Before  going  farther  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
fine certain  terms  which  must  be  used  in  any 
discussion  of  the  fungi.  A  plant  is  a  parasiu 
when  it  lives  upon  or  in  another  living  plant, 
absorbing  food  from  it,  and  living  at  its  ex- 
I>ense.  The  mere  fact  of  growing  upon  an- 
other plant  does  not  make  the  first  parasitic, 
for  there  a^  many  small  plante  whiot  merely 
find  loc^ment  upon  larger  species,  set.  bow- 
ever,  absorbing  anything  from  the  plants  oo 
which  they  are  lodged.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  such  plants,  they  are  called  epi- 
phytes. In  the  case  of  parasites  the  plant  or 
animal  upon  which  they  live  is  spoken  of  as  the 
host.  When  a  plant  lives  upon  an  organism 
which  is  no  longer  living  or  upon  its  products 
it  is  called  a  saprophyte.  Thus  the  toadstools 
wluch  grow  so  tredy  oo  manure  aiul  odier  de- 
caying vegetable  matter  are  saprophytes.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  have  a  term  to  apply 
to  plants  which  are  neither  parasitic  nor  sapro- 
phytic, and  then  we  use  the  word  kohphyte. 
Thus  all  common  green  plants  are  holoiuiytes. 
When  it  is  desired  to  contrast  holophytes  with 
both  parasites  and  saproph3rtes,  we  can  use  tbt 
term  hysterophyte  for  toe  parasitic  and  sapro- 
plqrtic  plants. 

Applying  the  terms  we  have  now  defined,  we 
may  say  that  all  fungi  are  hysterophytes,  some 
living  parasitically  upon  thdr  hosts,  others  liv- 
ing saprophytically. 

All  holophytes  are  green  in  color,  although 
in  many  this  is  concealed  by  other  pigments 
and  the  significance  of  this  is  purely  physiolog- 
ical. Green  plants  absorb  die  gas  canxm  di- 
oxide, and  in  green  cells  this  Is  combined  with 
some  of  the  elements  in  the  ever-present  mois- 
ture of  the  plant  into  a  chemical  compound 
allied  to  starch  and  sugar,  and  characterized  by 
consisting  of  nearly  equal  amounts  of  carbon 
and  oxygen,  combined  with  nearly  double  die 
amount  of  hydrogen. 

Such  compounds  are  known  as  carbohydrates 
and  they  are  made  1^  all  faoloph^es,  and  then 
used  in  die  processes  of  assimilation  and 
growth.  It  bas  been  demonstrated  that  plants 
which  are  not  green  cannot  make  the  carbo- 
hydrates, and  since  all  plants  need  these  com- 
pounds for  building  tip  their  tissues,  it  follows 
that  colorless  plants  must  obtain  them  by  tak-i 
ing  them  from  living  or  dead  ^  green  plants. 
Last,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  even 
green  plants  cannot  make  the  catbohydrates  in 
darkness.  For  this  work  they  need  light  and  in 
fact  the  greatest  Smportance  of  to  a  fSant 
is  tn  connecdon  widi  this  process  of  makiiig 
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carboliydrates.  Accordii^^  fiaau  wliich  are 

not  green,  and  which  as  a  consequetice  do  not 
make  carbohydrates,  often  grow  in  darkness  or 
in  feeble  light.  This  is  Quite  characteristic  of 
the  fungi,  great  numbers  of  which  grow  as  well 
in  darlroess  as  in  lip^ht,  or  in  some  cases  grow 
even  much  better  in  the  darkness  than  they 
do  in  the  light 

The  fungi  are  very  numerous,  some  recent 
estimatuplacii^  the  niunbec  of  necies  as  hi^ 
as  250,00(^  of  which  not  more  man  one-third 
have  as  yet  been  described.  They  occur  wher- 
ever there  is  oi^nic  matter  of  any  kind  upon 
which  they  can  subsist.  Wherever  there  are 
living  plants  or  animals  there  are  fungi  which 
obtain  food  either  from  the  living  cells  of  their 
hosts,  or  the  dead  and  cast-off  cells  and  tissues. 
Some  species  occur  in  the  lower  layers  of  tihe 
air,  in  all  exposed  waters  and  in  the  soil.  They 
are  the  most  numerous  of  living  things  when 
we  consider  individuals  alone.  They  range  in 
size  from  extremely  small  to  many  centimeters 
in  length.  The  smallest  are  far  too  minute  to 
be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  some  being  visible 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  micro- 
scopes. Of  some  of  the  smallest  species  it 
would  require  25,000  to  30,000  placed  side  by 
side  to  measure  one  inch.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  toadstools  a  foot  or  so  in  height  and 
diameter,  and  pulf-balls  two  to  three  feet  in 
diameter  have  been  recorded 

The  fungi  as  thus  described  are  found  in 
four  of  the  grand  divisions  (phyla)  of  the 
vegetable  Idnedom. 

Phylam,  Hjrxophycese.  The  Slime  Al^ae. 
—  Here  are  gathered  a  thousand  or  so  species 
of  microscopic  aquatic  plants^in  which  &e  cells 
have  a  very  low  organization.  ^  No  distinct 
nucleus  is  present,  and  the  coloring  matter  in 
the  typical  plants  pervades  the  whole  cell,  and 
is  of  a  bluish  or  brownish-green  color  instead 
of  a  bright  green  as  in  higher  plants.  They  re> 
produce  by  simple  fission,  and  by  the  produc- 
tion of  siHDres.  There  is  no  hint  of  any  sexual 
reproductive  process.  They  occur  in  ponds, 
pools  and  streams,  to  wliich  they  gfve  a  green- 
ish color  by  their  sn-eat  numbers.  In  decaying 
they  usually  ^ve  onf  a  fetid  odor. 

While  the  tyiMcal  Slime  Algae  are  greenish  — 
and  are  known  as  green  slimes — many  have 
become  parasitic  or  saprophytic,  and  have  lost 
their  green  color.  These  colorless  species  are 
known  as  Bacteria,  and  are  the  lowest  of  the 
fungi. 

Bacteria  (Fig.  1)  are'  then  to  he  regarded 
as  colorless  green  sUmes,  their  lack  of  color 
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1. —  Bacterut.  A,  Strtf4oeoeemt  pyogaus;  B,  ttierr 
eoeau  Mfroffmu;  C  D.  Sareiw  Ititta.  All  bisbly  m>g- 
niSed. 


haag  due  to  their  parasitic  or  saprophytic 
haUts.  Some  species  are  minute  rounded  cells 
of  remarkable  minuteness.  To  these  the 
generic  name  Microco€cus  has  been  given,  and 
nuiqr  species  have  been  recwnized  by  botanists. 
Other  genera  with  spherical  cells  are  Strepto- 


cocaUf  Staphylococcus,  SordM,  etc.  Other 
bActena  consist  of  cylindrical  cells  which  tend 
to  adhere  end  to  end  in  iilaments  or  rods.  In 
the  genera  Bacillus  and  Bacterium  the  rods  are 
straight  or  little  curved,  and  short  or  of  mod- 
erate length,  while  in  Vibrio  and  Spirillum  the 
rods  are  more  or  less  spirally  curved.  In  still 
other  eenera,  as  Crtnothrix,  Lebtotkrix,  etc, 
the  rods  are  elongated  The  study  of  Bacteria 


the  tan^  ISynekytriaevt).  psmttic  in  ceOi  ol  a  cradfer; 
B,  time  loospom.    Mighly  nugoifiad. 

in  relation  to  diseases  of  man  and  other  ani- 
mals and  of  plants,  and  to  soils,  etc.,  has  de- 
veloped into  the  science  of  Bacteriology  (q.v.). 
Many  botanists  now,  on  that  account,  do  not 
include  Bacteria  among  the  Fungi.  See  Bac- 
teria. 

Ri^him  CUoroph7c«»  and  Phyhun  Si- 
phonophyceab— These  plants,  of  which  there 
are  probably  nearly  2,500  species,  n|ay  very 
properly  be  called  sea-weeds,  since  they  are 
typically  aquatic,  living  in  the  salt  and  fresh 
waters  of  die  earth.  Typicallv  they  are  brigjit 
green,  and  the  cells  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed have  well-formed  nuclei.  However,  the 
chlorophyll  is  confined  to  definite  jtortions  of 
the  protoplasm,  and  is  not  diffused  throuf^iout 
the  cell.  Some  of  the  lower  species  are  ^er- 
ical,  rounded  cells,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
consist  of  filaments  of  cylindrical  cells,'  or  in 
some  instances  they  are  masses  of  cells  con- 
stituting leafy-stemmed  plants.  They  repro- 
duce by  fission  as  in  the  Slime  Algsc,  but  in 
addition  all,  or  nearly  all.  Slime  Algx  repro- 
duce sexually  alsa  In  the  simplest  cases  of 
sexualitj%  two  equal  and  similar  cells  detached 
from  older  plants  fuse  into  a  new  and  larger 
cell,  and  then  this  new  cell  grows  into  a  new 
plant  Sometimes  the  new  cell  beccanes  covered 
with  a  thick  wall,  and  for  m  time  ceases  activity 
as  a  ^resting  spon^*  before  it  develops  into  a 
new  plant. 

While  most  of  the  plants  of  these  two  phyla 
are  green  plants,  several  hundred  species  have 
become  parasitk  or  saproplnrtic  in  habit  (Figs. 
2  to  10)  and  have  therefore  lott  their  color,  and 
become  fungi.  Amoi%  these  are  the  following 
families,  namely: 

Gall  Fungi  (Synchytriacea)  are  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  to  be  regarded  as  Iqrstero- 

?hytic  forms  of  the  one-celled  class  (class 
'rotococcoidett)  of  the  first  of  these  two  phyla. 
These  fungi  consist  of  sin^e  cells  which  enter 
the  cells  of  their  living  host  plants  and  there 
enlarge,  feeding  on  the  host  cells  and  causing 
an  irritation  of  the  tissues  whidi  often  causes 
swellings  which  may  be  nrinute  or  in  some 
cases  very  large  (e.g.,  wart  disease  of  potato 
tubers  caused  by  Synckytrium  endobioticum) . 
The  fungus  cell  eventually  breaks  up  internally 
into  numerous  minute  zoo^res  iraich  e;pape 
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in  various  ways  and  infect  new  host  cells.  (Fig. 
2>.  The  family  ChytridiacetB  (Fig.  3)  which 
are  mostly  parasitic  in  agnatic  algK  and  funei 
are  probably  closely  related  to  these  or  to  me 
next  forms. 

Water  Molds  (Saprolegniacea)  which  are 
minute  filamentous,  colorless  plants  living  in 
the  water  on  livin|:  and  dead  plants  and  ani- 
mals. (Fig.  4).  Each  plant  i&  a  more  or  less 
branched  thread,  some  portion  of  which  pene- 
trates the  host  and  thus  obtains  food,  while  the 
other  part  is  external  and  bears  the  repro- 
ductive organs.  The  filaments  are  cylindrical, 
and  are  peculiar  in  having  no  cross  partitions  in 
the  vegetative  portions.  They  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  composed  of  many  cells  which  have 
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Pni.  3. —  Rhisidioiiiyeei  ^pophysalus,  another  of  the 
lower  fungi  IChylridiacM);  the  root-like  organn  an 
pftra4itic  in  a  c^ll  of  a  water  mold.    Highly  magnified. 

TtG.  4. — ■Saprolegtia  thitreti,-  A,  fly  with  reproductive  fila- 
ments; B,  end  o(  a  filament  (otming  zoospores.  C, 
coMppTM  flMBping.  A,  DBtnral  aiza;  B  and  C,  highly 
magnified. 

not  Separated  themselves  by  partitions.  The 
nuclei  are  numerous,  and  very  small. 

The  more  common  mode  of  reproduction  is 
as  follows :  A  terminal  portion  of  a  branch 
'forms,  a  partition  at  some  distance  from  the 
extreimty  and  the  nrotoplasm  in  this  segment 
becomes  denser,  and  a  little  later  divides  mto  a 
great  number  of  small  cells,  each  of  which  re- 
mains naked  (that  is,  no  cell  wall  is  formed 
around  it),  and  soon  escapes  by  a  rupture  of 
the  end  of  the  segment  (Fig.  4).  These 
escaped  cells  are  known  as  zdospores,  since  they 
have  a  veiy  active  swimming  motion,  very  like 
that  of  some  of  the  lower  microscopic  animals. 
The  similarity  to  the  lower  animals  is  shown 
still  more  by  the  identity  in  their  locomotive 
organs,  which  consists  of  one  or  two  slender 


protoplasmic  whips  (fl^lla)  by  whose  rapid 
lashing  the  zoospores  are  propelled.  After  a 
short  period  of  activity  they  come  to  rest,  when 
they  cover  themselves  with  a  cell  wall,  and 
begin  to  elongate  into  a  filament  like  that  of  the 


Pig.  5. —  Achlya  ractmosa.  showing  antherids  and  oCffonet, 
Highly  magnified. 


plant  from  which  they  came.  Reproduction  by 
means  of  zoospores  is  very  rapid,  since  they  are 
formed  iti  such  great  numbers  when  conditions 
are  favorable. 

The  sexual  organs,  which  are  ratber  rarel>' 
formed,  consist  6rst  of  an  enlarged  and  round^ 
end  segment  in  which  the  protoplasm  is  quite 
dense.  From  the  sides  of  the  branch  below 
the  end  segment  (or  from  elsewhere  on  the 
body  of  the  plant)  slender  branches  grow  up 
and  in  turn  their  ends  become  cut  off  by  cros? 
partitions.  (Fig.  5).  The  first  end  segments 
(the  rounded  ones)  are  oogones.  or  in  plainer 
words  they  are  egg-organs,  and  in  them  one 
or  more  eggs  are  produced.  The  second  seg- 
ments (slender)  are  male  organs  called  an- 
therids,  and  the  protoplasm  they  contain  has  the 
function  of  the  spermatozoids  of  many  plants 
(and  animals).  At  the  proper  time  the  an- 
therids  puncture  the  egg-organs,  and  by  the  in- 
flow of  the  contents  of  the  former  the  eggs  are 
fertilized.  Later  these  eggs  may  germinate  and 
produce  new  plants  like  those  on  which  they 
were  borne. 

Downy  HQdewa  (PeronosporacetB)  are 
much  like  the  water  molds,  but  mstead  of  be- 
ing aquatic,  they  live  in  the  tissues  of  land 
plants.  Like  the  water  molds  they  are  com- 
posed of  branching,  non-septate  filaments.  The 
main  body  of  the  plant  usually  grows  in  the 
intercellular  spaces  of  the  host,  where  there  is 
nearly  as  much  moisture  as  under  aquatic  con- 
ditions. -In  a  few  species,  however,  including 
the  organism  of  the  Late  Blight  of  the  potato 
(Phytophthora  infcslans),  the  filaments  grow 
directly  through  the  cells  of  the  host,  killing 
them  m  advance  by  a  poisonous  secretion  sent 
out  by  the  fungus.   (Fig.  6).   From  this  inter- 


FiG.  6.—  Portion  of  a  filament  of  AUntfo  candida,  witH  its 
haustoria  penetrating  host  cells.    Highly  maenificd- 

nal'part  of  the  fungus  short  branches  grow  out 
into  the  air,  and  these  become  swcfien  ter- 
minally into  rounded  segments,  which  are  in 
fact  short  zoosporangia.  Instead  of  forming 
soospores  at  once,  they  first  fall  off  and  men 
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those  that  fall  into  water  develop  zoospores, 
much  as  in  the  water  molds.  As  Uiese  uruc- 
tures  are  very  minute,  a  droplet  on  a  lea£  is 
large  enough  for  the  germination  of  hundreds 
of  the  detached  zoosiK)rangia.  Here  again,  the 
zoospores,  after  coming  to  restj  develop  icrto 
new  plants,  which  at  once  penetrate  the  host. 
In  some  species  the  zoosporan^  grow  at  once 
into  a  filament,  without  forming  zoospores.  ' 

The  sexual  organs  of  downy  mtldews  are 
much  like  those  of  water  moljds,  the  &SeT- 
ences  being  quite  imaiateriat  for  the  present 
discussion,    (rig.  7). 

It  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  struc- 
ture and  reproductive  organs  of  water  molds 
and  downy  mildews,  that  the  latter  are  derived 
from  the  former.  Just  as  the  water  molds  have 
been  derived  from  the  green  plants  of  the 
Green  Felt  family  ( VaucherioceO!}  by  the  adcw- 
tion  of  parasitic  and  saprophytic  habits,  so  by 
the  change  from  strictily  aquatic  conditions  to 
those  found  in  the  intercellular  spaces  of  land 
plants,  water  molds  have  been  changed  to 
downy  mildews.  Every  difference  between  the 
two  families  may  be  accounted  for  by  this  dif- 
ference in  the  environment  of  the  plants. 

Black  Holds  (Mucoracea)  show  an  addi- 
tional modification  of  the  water  mold  tjrpe. 
They  are  non-aqnatic,  mostly  saprophytes,  •  few 
only  being  parasites.  They  live  for  the  most 
part  on  dead  or^nic  matter,  animal  or  vege- 
table, which  is  still  moist,  and  but  few  species 
can  live  in  the  water.  The  commonest  species 
live  on  the  starchy  and  sugary  substances  in 
pantries,  cellars  and  other  places  where .  these 
substances  are  found  in  the  presence  of  suffi- 
cient moisture.  Organic  substances  which  are 
dry  are  not  attacked  by  black  molds. 

Each  black  mold  plwit  is  a  branching  tubu- 
lar filament,  which  has  few  cross  partitions. 
One  part  of  the  plant  usu^ly  grows  in  the  sub- 
stahce  of  the  orgapic  matter,  and  another  grows 
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Pig.  7.— >  PerotMsPcra  alsinearttm.  ibowing  anttierid  p«ae- 

tntins  the  egg^ll.   HikIiIt  nuLBnified, 
Fig.  8. —  Mhcot  staUmifer.    Hignly  imtsUin^- 

Upward  nito  the  air.  (Fig;  8).  The  fomnr  ab- 
sorbs food  matter,  while  the  latter  bears  re- 
productive organs,  as  in  the  water  molds.  The 
ends  of  the  aerial  branches  eiriarge  as  in  (he 
two  preceding  families,  but  instead  o|  fonning 
zt>ospores,  the  protoplasm  in  the  terminal  seg- 
ments forms  many  small  .spores,  each  coveried 
with  a  cell  wall.  These  spores  are  the  homo- 
logues  of  ^e  zoospores  in  previous  families, 
but  as  the  plants  are  liot  aquatic,  these  zoo- 


spores have  ceased  to  be  aquatic  »l$o.  With 
a  good  cell  wall  to  protect^  their  protoplasm, 
they  may'  be  blown  about  in  the  air  without 
.  drying  i4p.  It  .is  in  this  wa^,  in  fact,  that  black 
mplds  are  propagated,  the  air  currents  carrying 
the  spores  sometimes  for  long  distances,  ana 
when  they  fall  upon  organic  matter  under 


'favorable  conditions  they  quidcly  give  rise  to 
a  new  crop  -of  mold  plants.  On  tiie  filaments 
■whifh  penetr^e  the  nutrient  suhsti^tice^.or  grow 
over  its  surface,  arc  to  be  found  (carrfy,  how- 
'tvet,  in  the  common  species)  sexual  organs 
toi^ewhat  reKmbling  those  of  ttie  two  preced- 
hiff  familiei    (Fi^.  9). 

:Iiuect  Ptmgi  (EntomophtlartKfir)  are 
somewhat  similar  to  black  molds,  but  are 
parasitic  in  the  body  tissues  of  in^ecte,  md  ac- 
,cordingly  show  considerable  stnJchiral  modi- 
fications.   <Fijr.  10). 

Phylum  Carpomyceteae.  .Th«  Higher 
Fu^i. —  This  immense  phylqm,  containing  over 
60,000  recognized  species  and  probably  twice 
as  many,  if  not  more,  not  yet  studied,  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  chlorophyn-bcaring  plants 
of  the  phylum  Rhodophyoese,  the  .Red  Sea- 
weeds. These  ;are  mostly  marine,  -Althou^ 
many  fresh-water  species  are  known.  They  re- 
produce sexually  by  the  union  of  a  non-moflle 
;  sperm  with  the  elcmgation  of  the  oogone, 
termed  trichogyne.  The  male  nucleus  passes 
down  this  to  the  egg  nucleus  with  which  it 
unites.  The  fusion  nucleus  thus  produced  di- 
vides very  freely  and  the  daughter  nuclei  pass 
out  into  many  branching  threads  whose  ter- 
minal cells  (carpospores)  are  ^e  reproductive 
cells  of  the  plant.  The  whole  structure  of 
oogone,  branching  threads  and  carpospores  is 
a  "spore-fruit*  and  may  or  may  not  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  protective  structure  of  vepetative 
cells.  In  the  Higher  Fungi  we  find  similarly  a 
spore^fruit  arising  as  a.  result  of  the  sexual 
process.  The  ultimate  cells  are  of  three  kinds, 
depending  upon  which  one  of  the  ihree  classes 
is  under  consideration.  (See  VECEXAaLB -King- 
dom and  pLANTSt  MORPHOLOGICAt  EVOLUTION  OV) . 

These  classes  are  the  Ascomy;cetese,  Basidiom]^- 
cetear  and  Teliosporese.  Beside  these  there  is 
a  targe  group  of  fimgi,  certainly  belonging  to 
this  phylum  but  which  in  the  lack  of  knovvIcd?e 
as  to  their  sexual  reproduction  cannot  with 
certainty  be  assigned  to  any  one  of  these  classes. 
These  are  the  Imperfect  Fund.  All  the  i>1ants 
of  this  phylum  possess  branching  threads  with 
numerous  cross  walls  (septa)  and  usually  one 
or-  two  nuclei  to  a  cell.  Ascxually  they  pro- 
duce by  conidia,  .cells  cut  off  from  the^ds  of 
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tmtnodified  or  specialty  modified  threads.  The 
cells  so  produced  possess  waits  and  are  dis- 
tributed bv  the  wind,  rain,  insects,  etc. 

Sac  Fungi  (class  Ascomycete^). —  The 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  i^ants  of  mis  class 


Fn.10  AS.  11 

Pig.  10. —  SmpuM  musem;  filamentt  from  t>ody  of  fly. 

Pio.  11. —  A.  Mwnl  spoTMBGB  (McO     diflmot  rtww  of 
developmint;  B.  a  nwion  tpore-tac  Highly  jV-* 


ih  that  the  spores  which  occar  in  their  fnnts  dt- 
vclo^  in  certun  end  cells  and  remain  enclosed 
within  the  cell  wall  until  matured.  (Fig.  11). 
These  spore-containing  cells  have  been  apt^ 
likened  to  sacs  (Latin  asci;  singular,  ascus)  and 
from  this  we  derive  the  name  of  the  class. 

There  are  more  species  of  sac  fungi  than  of 
all  other  kinds.  Their  fruits  range  in  size  from 
very  minute  to  many  inches  in  extent.  They 
include  some  of  the  most  harmfully  parasitic 
plants  as  well  as  many  which  live  saprophy- 
ticatly  upon  refuse  organic  matter.  Among  the 
many  families  (more  than  100)  in  this  class,  the 
following  may  be  noticed : 


Ptc.  1 2.—  Semial  oTgani  ol  Brysiph$  «nd  formation  of  fnut 
Highly  magnified. 

Powdery  Mildews  (Erysiphacea)  are  the 
cause  of  many  serious  diseases  of  wild  and 
cultivated  plants ;  e.g.,  rose,  apple,  cherry,  goose- 
berry, ash,  etc.  The  plant  body  consists  of 
branching  filaments  which  creep  over  tfie  sur- 


faces of  tt^r  hosts,  from  whidi  they  obttln 
food  by  means  of  root-like  absorbing  organs, 
which  penetrate  the  host  cdls.  Certain  branches 
form  spores  by  the  simple  process  of  separating 
their  terminal  cells  in  succession  and  ikis  is 
done  so  abundantly  that  the  spores  form  pow- 
dery masses  on  the  surface  of  the  hosts.  These 
mores  float  away  on  wind  currents,  and  those 
that  germinate  on  similar  liosts  give  rise  to  new 
plants. 

The  sexual  organs  (egg-cells  and  antherids) 
occur  on  the  creeping  filaments,  and  are  short 
lateral  branches,  the  former  somewhat  thicker 
than  the  slender  antherids.  (Fig.  12).  The 
two  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  the 
protoplasmic  contents  of  the  antherid  pass  into 
the  egg-cell  fertilizing  it.  As  a  result  the  egg- 
cell  sends  out  one  or  more  branches,  the  end 
cells  of  which  develop  into  asci,  while  from 
below  the  egg-cell  there  ^ows  up  a  cellular, 
globular  covering,  constituting  the  outer  wall  of 
the  fruit,  and  enclosing  the  asci.  The  spores  in 
the  asci,  when  set  free  by  the  rupture  of  fruit 
and  ascus  walls,  germinate  and  on  similar  hosts 
give  rise  to  new  plants.  These  fruits  are  usually 
blackish  and  may  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  as 
minute  globular  bo<Ues  on  the  mass  of  filaments. 

(Fig.  m. 

TmfBea  (Tuberacea)  are  eagerly  souf^t 
for  as  table  delicacies,  their  large  subterranean 
fruits  being  highly  favored  by  epicures.  Their 
life  history  is  not  well  known.  They  are  sap- 
rophytic, living  on  the  decaying  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  in  forests.  Little  is  toiown  as  to 
their  early  life,  and  the  formation  of  their 
non-sexual  ^res,  but  these  are  thought  to  be 
somewhat  like'  those  of  the  powdery  mildews. 


PlO.  13.—  MMure  fndt  of  powdery  mildew,  with 
etoping  ipofe-aw;.    Highly  magDified. 

Their  fruits  are  formed  under  ground.  The 
sexual  organs,  which  possibly  precede  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fruits,  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. The  fruits  of  the  common  truffles  of 
Europe  are  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  warty  and  dark  colored  externally.  (Fig. 
14).  Internally  they  consist  of  a  sofi^  whitish 
tissue,  in  which  are  numerous  cavities,  each 
containing  several  asci.  Practically  nothing  is 
known  as  to  their  propagation.  A  few  little 
known  species  occur  in  America,  but  in  Europe 
they  are  common.   See  Tkuffu. 

Black  Fungi  (Sphariacea  and  numerous 
related  families)  are  typically  parasites  which 
grow  in  the  tissues  of  higher  plants,  and  whose 
small  black  fruits  are  formed  on  the  surf^e 
of  the  host.  Here  again  we  are  evidently 
dealing  with  plants  related  to  the-powdery  mil- 
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dews,  but  with  an  increased  parasitism.  They 
are  known  to  form  non-sexual  spores  much  as 
in  the  powdery  mildews.  Their  fruits  also  re- 
semble the  fruits  of  the  powdery  mildews,  and 
probably  result  from  a  fertilization,  but  thus 
far  the  sexual  onans  have  evaded  discovery. 

Oosely  relateo  to  the  foregoing  and  diffeHnv 
principally  in  possessing  a  bright  color  and 
neshy  or  leathery  structure  are  the  members  of 
the  Family  Nectriacea.     Asexual  and  sexual 


riG.  14 


Pic.  15 


Frc  14. — Truflle;  fnut,  n&turtl  nse. 
Pig.  15. — Ntctria  cinitabarina;  A,  buk  with  raUrged  fruits; 
B,  ipoiv-Bacs.    Highly  magnifisd. 

reproduction  are  similar  to  the  same  phenom- 
ena in  the  Spheeriales.  Several  species  of  NeC' 
iria  (Fig.  IS)  cause  serious  cankers  on  apple 
twigs,  etc  Ergot  of  grains  {Spermeedia  or 
Clainceps)  also  belongs  in  a  closely  related 
family. 

Cup  Fungi  (Pesisacece  and  related  families) 
are  t3T»tcaliy  saprophytes  (Figs.  16  and  17), 
growing  in  the  tissues  of  decaying  plants,  as 
rotten  logs,  sticks,  etc.  In  these  fungi  the  plant 
is  filamentous  ana  grows  through  the  decaying 
tissues  as  slender  white,  branching  Areads. 
Non-sexual  spores  resembling  those  of  the  pow- 
dery mildews  are  known  for  some  species.  Sex- 
ual organs,  consisting  of  a  globular  egg-cell 
and  a  slenaer  anthenia  are  found  on  the  cre^ 
ing  filaments.   (Fig.  19).  Fertilization'  takes 


Fig.  16. —  Diagram  matte  vertical  section  of  a  cup  fungus. 

place  as  in  powdery  mildews,  with  a  similar 
result,  the  fruits,  however,  being  at  length  cup- 
shaped  instead  of  globular.   In  many  species 


the  fruits  (Fig.  17)  are  globular  when  young, 
but  as  they  mature  they  open  out  into  cup- 
shaped  structures  (Fig.  17),  m  the  concave  sur- 
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Pig.  17. —  ffvMrid  ndaawt;  A,  thrw  fruits,  natmftl  tiie; 
B,  vertical  aectifnii  of  fruit*  of  difltnvnt  ages. 

face  of  which  arc  found  many  asci  (Fig.  18). 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  were  these  cup- 
fruits  to  remain  closed,  their  structure  would 
be  closely  similar  to  that  of  the  fruits  of  the 
powdery  mildews  or  black  fungi.  However, 
the  fruits  of  the  cup  fungi  are  often  of  con- 
siderable size,  sometimes  being  as  large  as  five 
or  six  inches  in  diameter. 

Lichens  (see  article  Lichens)  are  now  re- 
garded as  oearK'  related  to  the  cup  fungi  and 
black  fuQgi.  (Fig.  20).  In  £be  essentials  they 
agree  with  those  fungi,  but  they  are  usually 
treated  separately  because  their  parasitism  on 
various  small  algse  leads  to  the  production  of 


Pig.  18 


Fig.  19 


Flo.  18.—  ffwMpfo  niMms,-  sporMsc,  moA  three  paraphyaea. 

Highly  magnified. 
Fig.  19.— En-cellB  aiul  uitherldt  of  i  cap  fongua.  Highly 

xnagnified- 

peculiar  vegetative  structures,  the  study  of 
which  for  a  long  time  led  botanists  to  neglect 
their  evident  relationship  to  fungi  which  were 
not  parasitic  on  algse.  There  are  several  fam- 
ilies of  the  lichen- forming  fun^,  aggregating 
between  2,500  and  3,000  ^ctes. 

Yeaats  (Saccharomyatacetr)  are  here 
briefly  referred  to  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
the  excessive  degradation  which  they  have  suf- 
fered. Although  th^  consist  of  single  cells,  or 
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short  chains,  they  are  now  regarded  as  greatly 
reduced  sac  fungi.  They  grow  on  sugars, 
starches  and  other  carbohydrates,  and  one  re- 
sult of  their  activity  is  the  formation  of  alcohol. 


PlG-  20.-'^Physcia  ileiiaris,  &  common  lichen.    Natural  tiwt. 

while  at  the  same  time  carbon  dioxide  is  set 
free.  It  is  for  the  alcohol  that  yeasts  are  used 
in  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  it  is  for  the 
escaping  carbon  dioxide  ^s  that  they  are  used 
in  the  making  of  bread.   See  Yeast. 

Phylum  Teliosporeac. —  The  fungi  of  this 
phylum  consist  entirely  of  parasites  upon  higher 
plants.  They  are  often  exceedingly  destructive. 
The  characteristic  distinction  from  the  preceding 
phylum  is  the  formation  of  a  thick-walled  telio- 
spore.  This  is  formed  as  the  ultimate  product 
of  a  sexual  union.  From  this  teliospore  there 
arises  sooner  or  later  a  short  thread  {Bromy- 
celium)  upon  which  are  produced  four  (some- 
times more)  small  "sporidia^  which  give  rise  to 
the  new  fungus  when  they  fall  upon  the  right 
host.  In  this  phylum  we  find  parasitism  brought 
to  its  highest  development.  The  fungus  has  so 
adapted  itself  to  the  host  that  it  continues  to 
live  within  the  host  tissues  for  a  long  time 
without  causing  much  inconvenience,  only  prov- 
ing destructive  when  it  enters  upon  its  fruiting 
stage.  The  two  chief  groups  (orders)  ate  the 
rusts  and  smuts. 

Rusts  (order  Uredinales)  are  minute  plants, 
parasitic  in  the  tissues  of  higher  plants.  (Fig. 
21).  They  consist  of  branchmg  filaments  which 
grow  through  and  live  upon  the  host  tissues. 
Certain  branches  cluster  together  and  form 
rows  of  spores  by  terminal  abstriction,  each  row 
being  initiated  by  a  sexual  union  of  the  terminal 

Pig.  21. —  Puccinia  caricis,  &  common  rust  on  sedgei. 

or  subterminal  cells  of  two  adjacent  filaments. 
(cFciospores)  (Fig.  22  A).  The  fungus  arising 
from  the  germination  of  these  spores  forms  at 
first  large  numbers  of  red  or  orange  colored 
single  terminal  spores  (tirediniospores)  (Fig. 
22  B),  and  still  later,  the  one-  to  several-celled 
thick-walled,  usually  dark  colored  tetiospores. 
(Fig.  22  B).  These  all  begin  within  the  host 
tissues,  but  they  eventually  break  through  the 
epidermis  into  the  air.    Lastly,  when  the  telio- 


spores  germinate  each  produces  a  short  fila- 
ment (promjrcefium)  on  which  four  minute 
spores  (sporidia)  develop.  There  are  thus 
four  kinds  of  spores  in  a  typical  rust  plant,  and 
these  have  been  taken  to  characterize  as  many 
stages  in  the  pifint's  life  history,  namely:  (1) 
Cluster-cup  stage  (teciospores)  ;  (2)  Red  Rust 
(urediniospores) ;  (3)  Bladt  Rust  (tetto- 
spores')  ;  (4)  Promycelium  (sporidia).  In  many 
rusts  these  stages  occur  on  the  same  host  in  the 
order  given,  but  in  some  the  first  stage  occurs 
on  one  host,  and  the  remaining  stages  on  an- 
other. The  latter  is  the.  case  with  the  stem  rust 
of  wheat,  in  which  the  cluster-cups , occur  on 
barberry  leaves,  and  the  asciospores  then  ger- 
minate upon  and  infect  the  leaves  of  the  wheat, 
on  which  the  red  rust,  black  rust  and  promy- 
celium then  follow  in  succession. 

Smuts  Corder  Ustilaginales)  are  still  more 
parasitic  than  the  rusts,  and  as  a  consequence 
have  suffered  still  greater  degeneration  (Fig. 
23).  They  grow  wholly  within  their  hosts,  and 
do  not  even  bring  their  spores  to  the  surface. 
They  consist  of  branching  filaments  which  pene- 
trate the  tissues  of  their  hosts,  and  at  last  form 
spores  homologous  with  the  teliospores  of  the 
rusts.  The  latter  in  germinatmg  produce 
sporidia.  Comparing  the  rusts  with  the  smuts 
we  note  that  while  there  are  four  stages  in  the 


Fig.  i2.—  Puetinta  eraminis,  a  common  rust  ol  wheat. 
A.  Cluster^cup  stag  on  Barberry  leaf;  B.  three  urerimi- 
oBports  and  one  teliospore  from  a  leaf  of  wheat. 
Magnified. 


former,  there  are  but  two  in  the  latter,  ih" 
first  and  second  having  apparently  disappeared 
Imperfect  Fimgi. —  At  this  point  should  be 
mentioned  the  so-called  imperfect  fungi,  an  im- 
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mense  aggregation  of  many  thousand  species 
(16,000  or  more),  of  which  we  know  but  one 
sta^  (apparently  the  first)  and  so  are  unable  to 
assign  them  to  their  proper  place  in  the  system. 
They  are  minute  and  mostly  parasitic  plants, 
occurring  in  the  tissues  of  higher  plants,  and 
sending  their  spore-bearing  branches  out  into 
the  air.  Some  plants  formerly  placed  here  have 
been  found  to  be  early  stages  of  certain  sac 
fungi  (black  fungi,  or  their  relatives)  and  it 
is  suspected  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  will 
eventually  be  so  disposed.  At  present  they  are 
grouped  under  three  general  kinds,  as  follows: 
Spot  Ptmgi  {Spharopsidaeea),  which  pro- 
duce whitish  or  discolored  spots,  and  later  de- 
velop closed,  si^eroidai  cases,  containing  free 
spores.  Stptoria  and  Phyllostieta  are  common 
genera. 


Pig.  24. —  Butdia  in  different  stas«  of  development;  A, 
when  very  young;  B,  with  th«  (pora-branchea  faesinning 
to  fonn  at  the  summit;  C,  showinR  the  ipore-branchea 
with  nearly  mature  ipores  at  their  enda.  All  highly 
roaRnified. 

Black-dot  Funfti  (Melanconiacea)  are  like 
the  spot  fungi,  but  there  are  no  spore  cases, 
the  spores  developing  in  masses  beneath  the 
epidermis  which  they  eventually  rupture. 
Glceosporium  is  a  common  genus. 

Molds  {Moniliacea  and  related  families) 
produce  their  sf>ores  on  branches  which  grow 
out  through  the  stomata  of  the  host.  Here  we 
find  the  parasitic  species  of  Ramularia  Cer- 
eospora,  etc,  and  the  mostly  saprophytic  species 
of  Motti'ia.  Botrytis,  etc. 

Basidium  Pnngi  (class  BaHdiomycetetp). 
—  The  distinguishing  mark  of  this  class  is  that 
the  spores  are  promtced  ejctemally  upon  club- 
shaped  or  rounded  terminal  cells.  (Fig.  24). 
These  club-shaped,  spore-bearing  cells  are  tech- 
nically known  as  basidia  (singular,  basidium), 
whence  the  scientific  name  of  the  class.  The 
basidia  of  this  class  are  regarded  in  this  dis- 
cussion as  the  homologues  of  the  spore-sacs 
(asci)  of  the  preceding  class. 

About  14,000  species  of  fungi  of  this  class 
are  known.  Many  attain  to  considerable  di- 
mensions, especially  their  fruits.  They  are 
typically  saprophytic,  but  it  is  now  known  that 
many  of  them  are  more  or  less  parasitic,  also, 
when  the  owortunity  offers. 


About  210  families  are  commonly  recognized, 
four  of  which,  only,  will  be  noticed  here. 

PufF-balla  (Lycoperdacete)  are  saprophytes 
whose  branching  filaments  penetrate  decaying 


Pig.  25.—  Two  apeciea  of  puiF^balta;  A,  Lyeoperdm  cedatum: 
B,  Lyeop»dou  gemmatim. 

wood  or  earth  rich  in  organic  matter,  and  finally 
produce  globular  fruits  which  rise  above  the 
surface.  (Fig.  25),  These  fruits  are  filled  with 
tortuous  canals  whose  walls  are  studded  with 
basidia  on  which  the  spores  are  produced.  At 
maturity  the  interior  tissues  of  the  fruits  del- 
iquesce, setting  free  the  spores,  which  escape 
into  the  air  a  little  later  as  a  dusty  cloud,  by 
the  nipture  of  the  fruit  wall.  From  these 
spores  new  plants  are  produced,  but  we  do  not 
loiow  the  whole  life  history  of  these  common 
fungi.  Although  the  sexual  organs  should  pre- 
cede the  formation  of  the  fruits,  they  have  not 
yet  been  observed. 

Stink-horns  (PhallacctE)  are  closely  related 
to  the  puff-balls,  which  they  closely  resemble  in 
all  stages  excepting  the  last.  Here  the  spore- 
bearing  ^rtion  of  the  globular  fruit  is  confined 
to  a  vertical,  circular  layer  of  tissue  about  mid- 
way between  the  centre  and  the  circumference. 
At  maturity  the  spore-bearing  tissues  deliquesce 
and  at  the  same  time  the  tissues  below  rapidly 
elongate,  bursting  the  frutt-wall  and  carrying  up 
the  spores  into  the  air.  (Fig.  26).  These  fruits 
have  very  bad  odors,  which  attract  insects,  and  it 
is  thought  that  these  help  to  distribute  the 


Fig.  26, —  A.  a  stink-hom  (Phallus  imPudicus)  after  the 
rupture  of  the  vnlva;  B,  highly  magnified  section  of  the 
spore-bearing  layer. 


Spores.  Stink-horns  are  from  an  inch  or  two  to 
six  or  more  inches  in  height,  and  grow  com- 
monly in  lawns  and  pastures,  where  their 
presence  is  indicated  by  their  intolerable  odor. 
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Toadstools,  or  Mnshroonu  (Agaricaeea) 
are  fungi  of  the  puff-ball  kind,  consisting  of 
white,  branching  filaments  which  creep  through 
the  nutriment  substance  or  the  host  tissnet. 


Pig.  27. —  Development  of  k  toadstool  (Anwnila  muscaria) 
shown  in  ▼ertical  section.  A,  vcrjr  youna  stage;  B  and 
C,  later  atages;  D,  after  the  bunting  of  tne  volva. 


Most  species  are  saprophytes,  but  some  are 
parasites.  When  the  fruits  are  young  they 
resemble  those  of  puff-balls,  but  as  they  grow 
older  a  circular  layer  of  spore-bearing  tissue 
develops,  and  this,  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
lower  lying  tissues,  is  carried  up  on  a  stalk, 
very  much  as  is  done  in  the  stink-horns.  (Fig. 
27).  Here,  however,  the  stalk  is  formed  earlier, 
and  the  spores  are  usually  developed  after  the 
rupture  of  the  fruit-wall. 

A  typical  tdadstool  fruit  has  the  following 
structure:  There  is  first  at  the  bottom  the  cup- 
shaped  remnant  of  the  original  fruit-wall 
(technically,  the  volva) ;  from  this  rises  the 
cylindrical  stem  (stipe),  terminating  in  an  ex- 
panded cap  (pileus).  The  stem  and  cap  to- 
gether resemble  an  expanded  umbrella,  or  a 
one-legged  stool  (Figs.  28  and  29),  from  which 
latter  fact  the  common  name  ^'toadstool"  was 
doubtless  suggested.  The  lower  surface  of 
the  cap  is  folded  into  many  vertical  radiating 
plates,  called  gills  (lamelke),  and  these  are 
studded  with  the  basidia,  bearing  the  spores. 
This  gitl  portion  corresponds  to  the  circular 
spore-bearing  layer  of  the  stink-homs,  and  the 

?ills  themselves  are  to  be  regarded  as  devices 
or  increasing  the  number  of  spores,  by  an  en- 
enlargement  of  the  surface  studded  with 
basidia. 

While  in  typical  toadstools  the  cap  js 
rounded  and  centrally  attached  to  the  stem,  in 


Pig.  28. —  Two  fruits  of  Armiilaria  mdlea 
attached  to  the  filamentous  plant;  several 
young  fruits  at  the  left.  Considerably  reduced. 

some  species  its  growth  is  not  uniform,  and  the 
stalk  is  excentric,  or  even  lateral.  Lastly,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  toadstool  whidi  we 


see  is  not  the  plant  itself  (that  is  below  the 
surface)  but  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  plant  which 
develops  in  order  that  it  may  produce  spores, 
Pore  Fungi  (Polyporacea)  are  so  named 
because  the  spore-bearing  structure  on  the 
under  side  of  the  cap  of  the  fruit  consists  of 
a  mass  of  small  vertiod  pores,  instead  of  plates, 
and  by  this  character  they  may  be  readily 
recognized.  In  typical  pore  fungi  the  general 
structure  and  development  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  toadstools,  the  change  from  gills  to  pores 
being  the  only  important  difference.  Here, 
however,  many  of  the  species  instead  of  grow- 
ing into  regular  umbrella-shaped  fruits  have 
the  stalk  more  or  less  laterally  placed.  In 
others,  again,  the  lateral  stalk  is  very  short, 
and  from  this  the  step  is  a  very  short  one  to  its 
complete  suppression,  when  the  cap  is  sessile 
marginally,  as  in  the  bracket  fungi,  which  are 


Fig.  29. —  AgaricMs  campeUrii,-  the  cultinted  muahroom, 
showing  sevoral  stages  of  devetoptMnt. 

SO  common  on  decaying  logs  and  other  forms 
of  timber. 

Some  pore  fungi  are  fleshy,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  are  hard  and  tough,  often  resistii^r 
decay  for  many  years.  Some  of  the  species  are 
perennial,  adding  successive  layers  of  pore 
tissue  to  their  fruits  for  some  years. 

ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  OF  FUNGI. 

The  economic  relations  of  the  fungi  are  of 
great  importance.  Some  are  edible  and  furnish 
wholesome  food  to  man  and  other  animals, 
some  are  used  in  the  arts,  some  yield  medicines, 
some  are  the  cause  of  disease  in  man  and  other 
animals,  and  some  again  attack  and  destroy 
other  plants,  including  many  of  the  cultivated 
plants  of  our  farms  and  gardens. 

Edible  FungL — Here  perhaps  we  should 
include  those  bacteria  which  have  to  do  with 
the  flavor  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  those  molds 
whose  presence  in  cheese  adds  to  its  edibility. 
Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  are  those 
species  which  are  eaten  for  the  nutriment  which 
they  contMo.  Truffles  are  collected  in  Europe, 
and  sold  in  the  markets.  Dogs  and  pigs  are 
trained  to  search  for  them,  the  attendant 
bagging  the  truflBe  when  found  by  the  keen 
scent  of  the  animal.   The  Morels  are  sac  fiuud 
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fdatcd  ckwcly  to  cup  fn^;  each  Morel 
(fruit)  is  a  hoUow-staUced  hoay  two  to  five 
inches  hirii,  with  a  crinldcd  and  pitted  conical 
cap  in  whose  surface  are  embedded  the  spore- 
sacs.  They  grow  in  6elds  and  in  thickets,  and 
when  fresh  arc  wholesome.  Morels  are  often 
called  mnshrooms,  although  this  name  should  be 
restricted  to  the  next  group. 

Mushrooms  (Fig.  29)  are  of  the  toadstool 
kind,  and  popularly  but  incorrectly  any  species 
wbidh  is  edtole  is  called  a  mushroom,  white 
those  which  are  poisonous  are  called  toad- 
stools. Many  species  are  collected  from  the 
forests  and  fields  by  experts  who  have  learned 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  poisonous  ones, 
but  by  far  the  most  commonly  used  spedes  is 
the  common  mushroom  {Agaricus  compestris) 
which  is  cultivated  by  gardeners  for  this  pur- 
pose. See  MusHBOOMS. 

Poiaonons  Fnagi*— Althoi^  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  toadstools  and  other  flesfajr  fruited 
fungi  are  edible  or  innocuous  there  are  a  num- 
ber that  are  extremely  poisonous  and  many 
others  that,  while  not  deadly,  yet  are  likely  to 
cause  great  discomfort  or  nausea.  The  most 
dangerous  are  the  Death-cup  {Amanita  phal' 
hides)  and  the  Fly  Mushroom  (Amamta 
miucaria).  The  Emetic  Ru&sula  iRutaUa  tm«- 
Hca)  is  a  common  fungus  that  is  poisonous, 
but  its  emetic  nature  prevents  any  serious  in- 
jury. The  occurrence  of  poisonous  species  of 
mushrooms  makes  great  caution  necessary  on 
the  part  of  those  who  otherwise  would  lutve  in 
the  great  supply  of  mushrooms  in  the  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  a  source  of  food  to  be  had  for 
the  picking.  The  only  safe  rule  is  to  avoid  any 
mushroom  unless  it  is  known  to  be  harmless. 

Medicinal  Ftmgi. —  The  most  important 
species  is  the  Ergot  iSpermoedin  cUtvus),  one 
of  the  sac  fungi,  whicn  is  parasitic  in  the  heads 
of  lye. 

Pathogenic  Fungi  (on  Animals). —  Man^ 
bacteria  are  the  direct  .cause  of  diseases  of  ani- 
mals, including  man.   See  Bacteria. 

Some  of  the  water  molds  cause  a  serious 
disease  of  fishes,  especially  of  young  fishes  in 
•hatcheries.*  Occasionally  an  epidemic,  known 
as  the_  "Salmon  Disease,"  has  been  known  to 
occur  in  the  streams  of  Great  Britain.  Investi- 
gation has  shown  it  to  be  due  to  a  certain 
species  of  water  mold. 

The  insect  fungi  {Entomophtkoracea)  annu- 
ally destroy  immense  numbers  of  flies,  locusts, 
caterpiHar  larvse,  etc.  The  common  house  fly 
is  attacked  by  Entotnophthoro  muscce  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  Every  infected  insect  fastens 
itself  by  means  of  its  tongue  to  some  object, 
and  soon  perishes  miserably,  its  body  walls 
being  pierced  by  innumerable  spore-bearing 
brandies.  In  the  autumn  myriads  of  locusts 
("grasshoppers*)  are  destroyed  by  Entomoph- 
tkora  grylli.  When  attacked  Iw  the  fungus 
the  locust  dimbs  a  grass  or  weed  stem  around 
which  it  finally  clasps  its  legs  and  dies  firmly 
at^ched.  Many  other  insects,  including  mos- 
quitoes, are  destroyed  by  these  beneficial  fungi. 
Thus  far  all  attempts  to  artiBdally  apply  these 
fungi  in  combating  insects  have  been  unsucccss- 
fid.. 

Several  species  of  Aspergillus  and  other 
senera  bring  about  a  serious  disease  of  the  ear 
piissages  in  man. 

Pathogenic   Fungi    (on   Plants).  See 


Plants,  Disbases  or.    See  also  Vegbtablb 

Charles  E.  Bessey, 
Lale  Professor  of  Botany,  The  University  of 
Nebraska.    Revised  by  Ernest  A.  Bessey, 
Professor  of  Botany,  Michigan  Agricultural 
College. 

FUNGICIDES,  fQn'jl-sid,  any  agent  used 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  fungi  or  their  spores. 
The  most  important  uses  of  fungiddes  are  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture  for  controlling  the 
fungi  that  attack  crops.  These  may  be^  divided 
into  two  general  classes:  (1)  Fune^  which 
burrow  among  the  tissues  of  the  host  plants 
and  expose  nttle  more  than  their  fruiting 
organs  to  the  air.  (2)  Fungi  which  expose 
almost  all  of  their  vegetative  parts  to  the  air, 
only  the  holdfast,  absorbing  organs  {haustoria) 
entering  the  tissues  of  the  host.  From  the 
nature  of  thdr  growth  it  is  easily  seen  that 
members  of  the  second  group  may  be  attacked 
at  any  time,  but  that  since  the  vegetative  parts 
of  members  of  the  first  group  are  protected  by 
the  tissues  of  the  host  tney  cannot  be  reached 
effectively  by  any  fungicide  without  injuring 
the  host.  CTontrolling  agencies  in  such  cases 
must  therefore  be  preventive. 

^  For  the  control  of  the  exposed  fungi  the 
chief  agent  is  sulphur  in  out-door  practice,  ap- 

?<lied  as  a  powder,  which  is  dusted  upon  the 
oliage,  preferably  with  a  powder  gun.  In  the 
greenhouse  it  is  more  frequently  evaporated,  by 
strewing  powdered  sulphur  upon  the  heating 
pipes  or  upon  burlap  suspended  in  warm  parts 
of  the  greenhouse.  This  is  a  slow  way,  and  is 
mainly  preventive.  When  a  considerable  quan- 
tity must  be  evaporated  in  a  short  time  tihe 
sulphur  is  gently  heated  over  an  oil  stove.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  sulphur  be  kept  from 
igniting  because  the  fumes  are  destructive  to 
host  as  well  as  fungus.  For  cleansing  a  green- 
house of  objectionable  fungi  when  the  plants 
are  out,  the  sulphur  may  oe  burned  and  all 
reachable  parts  sprayed  liberally  with  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

Various  compounds  of  comer  are  used  as 
preventives  of  the  attacks  of  mtemal  feeding 
fungi  and  as  remedies  for  the  exposed.  Chief 
of  uiese  salts  is  copper  sulphate,  which  may  be 
applied  in  a  pure  solution  only  to  dormant 
wood,  walls,  etc.  It  is  used  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  the  gallon,  and  will,  at  this  strength, 
destroy  lichens  and  algae  as  well  as  fungi.  For 
use  upon  foliage  and  other  actively  growing 
parts  It  must  be  mixed  with  some  substance 
which  will  counteract  its  causticity.  Lime  is 
most  frequently  used,  and  the  compound  is 
called  Bordeaux  mixture  from  the  French  city 
where  its  usefulness  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered about  1882.  It  is  made  as  follows: 
A  known  number  of  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
are  dissolved  in  an  equal  number  of  gallons  of 
water,  contained  in  a  wooden  tank  or  barrel, 
the  salt  being  suspended  at  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  ensure  quick  solution.  In  another 
receptacle  a  known  number  of  pounds  of  lime, 
as  free  from  magnesium  as  possible,  are  slaked 
with  a  little  water,  and  when  slaking  is  com- 
plete, enough  more  water  is  added  to  make  the 
proportion  one  pound  of  lime  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  When  needed  for  use  five  gallons  of 
the  copper  sulphate  solution  and  five  of  the 
lime  sMution  are  separately  diluted  with  enou^ 
waiter  to  make  a  combined  total  of  SO  gallons. 
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The  two  diluted  solutions  are  then  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  afterward  tested  with  ferrocyanide 
of  potash  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  un- 
combuied  copper  sulphate.  A  browmsh  dis- 
coloration indicates  that  more  lime  must  be 
added  to  neutralize  the  free  copper  saJt  The 
mixture  is  then  read;^  for  general  use,  but  for 
peaches,  plums,  chernes  and  some  other  plants, 
another  25  gallons  of  water  must  be  added  be- 
cause of  the  susceptibility  of  the  foliage  to  in- 
jury. The  stock  solution  of  copper  may  be 
kept  for  weeks,  but  the  lime  solution  should 
stand  for  only  a  few  days  and  the  completed 
mixture  for  only  a  few  hours,  because  the 
particles  tend  to  flocculate  and  settle,  a  process 
which  impairs  the  usefulness  of  the  mixture. 

Copper  sulphate  is  often  used  as  eau  celeste, 
a  solution  of  one  pound  of  the  salt  to  two  gal- 
lons of  water,  plus  three  half-pints  of  standard 
ammonia,  and  then  diluted  with  water  to  make 
25  gallons.  Since  the  strength  of  the  ammonia 
varies,  this  solution  often  bums  the  foliage, 
there  being  insufficient  ammonia  to  neutralize 
the  free  copper  sulphate.  This  fungicide  and 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate  are 
used  when  a  non-staining  solution  is  needed,  as 
in  spraying  ornamental  plants  and  fruit  whidi 
is  nearing  maturity.  The  latter  solution  is 
made  b;^  dissolving  one  ounce  of  copper  car- 
bonate in  one  pint  of  ammonia  and  mixing 
with  10  gallons  of  water. 

The  seeds  of  various  cereals  are  often  dipped 
in  hot  water  formalin  solution  and  copper  sul- 

Shate  solution  to  destroy  fungous  spores,  and 
ot  water  is  also  used  to  some  extent  for 
destroying  exposed  fungi,  spores,  etc. 

All  solutions  must  be  applied  as  a  mist-like 
spray,  to  ensure  which  a  nozzle  with  a  small 
aperture  is  essential.  The  first  application  to 
fruit  trees  should  be  before  the  buds  bee^n  to 
swell.  This  may  be  a  stronger  solution  than 
those  used  after  growth  starts.  The  second 
should  be  given  when  the  .buds  begin  to  swell, 
the  third  when  the  blossoms  have  fallen.  No 
spray  should  be  given  during  the  blossoming 

?eriod.  A  favorite  fungicide  for  ripening 
ruits  is  the  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solu- . 
tion,  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  copper 
carbonate  in  a  pint  of  ammonia,  to  which  are 
added  lO  gallons  of  water.  Lirne-sulphur 
solution  is  also  an  efficient  fungicide.  It  is 
made  by  boiling  fresh  Hme  and  sulphur  to- 
gether, or  by  slaking  lime  in  contact  with  sul- 
uhur.  It  is  also  useaas  an  insecticide.  Sulphur 
is  a  favorite  remedy  for  various  mildews.  It 
is  dusted  in  the  foliage  with  a  blower,  but  in 

freenhouses  is  evaporated.  The  usual  apparatus 
or  applying  ftmgicides  to  plant  foliage  consists 
of  a  tank  or  container  which  can  be  made  air- 
tight, a  hose  with  special  nozzle  which  pro- 
duces a  mist-like  spray  and  an  air  pump.  By 
means  of  the  pum^  air  is  forced  into  the  tank 
containing  the  liquid,  which  then  issues  under 
pressure  at  the  nozzle  and  is  converted  by  the 
latter  into  a  spray.  All  types  of  sprayer  com- 
bine the  above  features  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. (See  Fungi;  Bacteria).  Consult  Lode- 
man,  *The  Spra^nff  of  Plants*  (New  York 
1902)  ;  Prillieu,  'Maladie  des  plantes  agricoles* 
(1895)  :  Massee,  <Text-book  of  Plant  Diseases^ 
(New  York  1899) ;  Duggar,  'Fungous  Diseases 
of  Plants'  (New  York  1909) ;  Stevens  and 
Hall,  ^Diseases  of  Economic  Plants*  (ib. 
1910);  various  bulletins  of  the  United  States 


DepartmcDt  of  Agriculture  and  of  many  of  the 
State  Agricultaral  Experiment  Stations. 

PUNOUS,  ffin'gfis.  See  FoNct 

FUNGUS-EATERS.  The  fungi  enter 
largely  into  the  food  of  the  lower  animals,  and 
somewhat  into  the  fare  of  the  higher  forms. 
The  molds,  sUmes  and  various  aquatic  forms 
are  devoured  by  echinoderms  and  mollusks, 
both  bivalves  and  univalves,  who  take  in  the 
minute  floating  forms,  or  their  spores,  or  eat 
the  fixed  growths  from  stones  and  other  rest- 
ing places,  and  by  vegetable-eating  fishes  and 
Crustacea.  Pond-snails  will  keep  the  glass  sides 
of  an  aquarium  clean  of  vegetable  growths,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  fungoid.  Worms,  slugs 
and  insects  in  great  variety  feed  upon  the 
vast  array  of  fungi  not  aquatic.  Beetles  are 
especially  fond  of  the  larger  forms  —  the  toad- 
stools and  tree-borne  polypores.  A  large  Javan 
beetle,  known  from  its  shape  as  the  "fiddle- 
beetle*  (Mormolyce  phyiloides),  spends  its  life 
within  and  about  certain  fungi  growing  on 
tree-trunks.  A  whole  family  of  small  flies 
(MycetophiHd^r)  breed  in  fungi,  including  the 
cultivated  mushroom,  beds  of  which  are  often 
largely  damag*ed  by  the  work  of  their  ma^ots 
bred  mere ;  hence  the  grow  is  termed  "fungus- 
gnats.'  In  the  United  States  the  woodTand. 
toadstools  are  eageriy  fed  upon  when  ripe  in 
August  and  September,  not  only  by  great  num- 
bers of  insects,  slugs  and  snails,  but  by  sala- 
manders, tortoises  (especially)  and  by  all  sorts 
of  squirrels;  but  thej-  seem  to  be  rarely,  if 
ever,  eaten  by  birds.  For  die  edilMlity  of  fungi 
by  man,  see  MtisRnooH. 

FUNQUS^SNAT.     See  Fuhgus-eaters; 

Gnats. 

FUNK,  Franz  Xaver  von,  German  Catholic 
theologian :  b-  Abts-Gmund.  Wiirttemberg,  1840; 
d.  1907.  He  received  his  education  at  Tubingen 
and  at  the  Rottenbur^  Seminary,  and  also  at 
Pans,  where  he  paid  special  attention  to 
economics.  He  became  professor  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Tubingen  in  1870  and  in  1876 
became  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Theologische  Quarlalschrift  there.  He  pub- 
lished 'Opera  Fatrum  Apostolicorum*  (1878; 
2d  ed.,  1901) ;  *Lehrbuch  der  kirchenge- 
schichte*  (1886  ;  4th  ed..  1902);  <Die  apostol- 
tsdien  Konstitutionen*  (S91);  'Kirchenge- 
schichtliche  Abhandlimgen  imd  Untersuchungen* 
(1899). 

FUNK,  funk,  Isaac  Kauffman,  American 

publisher:  b.  Oifton,  Ohio,  10  Sept.  1839;  4 
1912.  He  was  graduated  at  Wittenberg  Collegt 
Ohio,  and  after  several  pastorates,  the  last  of 
which  was  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  began  a  publish- 
ing business  in  1872;  founded  and  publi^ed  the 
Metropolitan  Pulpit  (now  the  Homiletic  Review) 
in  1876,  and  the  Literary  Digest  in  1890.  He 
has  published  also  the  ^Standard  Dictionary*  of 
which  he  was  editor-in-chief  (1890-94).  He  was 
an  earnest  Prohibitionist,  and  in  1884  founded 
the  Voice,  a  prohibition  journal,  and  was  the 
Prohibition  candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York. 
In  1901  he  began  the  publication  of  the  im- 
portant 'Jewish  Encyclopedia.* 

FUNK.  Wilhelm  Heinrich,  American  artist : 
b.  Hanover,  Germany,  14  Ian.  1866.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  scnf>ols  of  his  native 
land,  and  came  to  the  United  States  after  his 
father's  death  in  1885.   He  first  attracted  at- 
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te&tkm  by  a  pen-portrait  of  Edwin  Booth,  the 
actor.  He  stwUed  at  the  Art  Students'  t^gue, 
New  York,  and  was  pen  and  ink  artist  on  staff 
of  the  New  York  Herald  1891-96^  also  contrib- 
uting to  Scribnet's,  Century,  Harper's,  Judge, 
Truth  and  other  magazines  of  the  day.  During 
Hum  period  he  went  to  Europe  every  year  and 
studied  in  the  galleries  of  Holland,  Spain,  Ger- 
nuuv,  Italy  and  France,  especially  the  masters 
of  the  16th  century.  He  now  devotes  attention 
to  portrait  painting,  and  has  painted  portraits  of 
several  members  of  the  royal  f^ilies  of  Ger- 
many and  Englanci  and  many  well-known  men 
and  women  in  the  United  States  and  in  France. 
He  is  an  especial  member  of  the  Munich  Acad- 
ony  of  Fine  Arts. 

FUNNEL-MARKS*  painted  des^s  on  ths 
fimnelB  of  ocean  steamAips  to  designate  the 
ownership  of  the  vessel.  American  line  steam- 
ships are  thus  designated  by  a  black  funnel, 
white  band,  with  black  top;  Cunard  Une,  red 
flumel,  with  blade  rings  and  black  top;  French 
line,  red  funnel  with  blade  top;  White  Star 
line,  buff  funnel  with  Made  top;  North  German 
Lioyd  Hne,  cream  funnel;  Hambunr-American 
line,  buff  for  express  steamers,  black  for  regu- 
lar steamers;  Holland-America  line,  green, 
white,  and  green. 

PUNSTON,  Fredaric^  American  soldier: 
b.  New  CarUsle,  Ohio.  9  Nor.  1865;  d.  Salt 
Antonio^  Tex.,  19  Feb.  1917.  He  was  educated 
at  the  State  University,  Kansas,  and  was  a 
CMuraissioner  of  the  D^rtment  of  Agriculture 
to  explore  Alaska  1893-94.  He  served  in 
the  insurgent  army  in  Cuba  in  1896^,  and 
WAS  made  lieutenant-colonel.  Suffering  irooi 
wounds  and  tUness  he  lUtensptcd  to  reach  the 
United  States*  but  was  taken  br  the  ^wiianb 
and  sentenced  to  death.  At  length  he  was 
liberated  and  on  the  outbreak  o£  me  war  with 
Spain  he  was  commissioned  as  colond  of  the 
Twentieth  Kansas  Volunteers.  He  was  sent  to 
the  PhiUppines  and  in  1899  became  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  In  March  1901,  he  com- 
manded an  expedition  which  succeeded  in 
earring  the  Filipino  leader,  A^uinaldo,  and 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  m  the  United 
States  anay  in  the  same  month.  He  became 
commander  of  the  department  of  California 
in  1905  and,  during  the  earthquake  and  fire  of 
April  1906,  placed  the  dty  under  martial  law 
and  brourfit  order  out  of  diaos.  From  De- 
cember 1907  to  March  1908  he  was  in  charge 
of  troops  at  the  Goldfield  mining  centre  during 
the  great  strike  of  that  year.  In  May  1914, 
Fnnston  was  sent  with  troops  to  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico;  he  broi^ht  sanitary  and  hygienic  per- 
fection out  of  disease-breeding  uncleanliness 
and  chaos,  greatly  improving  the  healthfulness 
of  that  tropical  dty.  In  November  1914  he  was 
made  a  major-general.  He  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  mobilized  on  the 
Mexican  border  in  March  1916,  'and  also  of 
movements  of  United  States  troops  in  Mexico, 
in  pursuit  of  the  banttit,  Francisco  (*Pancho*) 
Villa. 

FUR-BBARING  ANIMALS.  Those  ani- 
mals whose  pdts  are  utilized  as  fur  garments 
or  ornaments ;  spedfically,  animals  of  the 
carnivorous  family  Muttelidee.  See  Mustcuoa. 

FUS-BRARINO  ANIMALS,  CultivKtion 
of,  or  FUR  FARMING,  is  a  new  and  promia- 
ing  industiy  in  North  America,  which  has  been 


bepun  in  view  of  the  alarming  decrease  of  these 
animals  in  their  wild  state.  It  will  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  wild  stock,  and  will  make  it 
possible  not  only  to  supply  the  market  with  the 
pelts  of  captive  stock,  better  on  the  average 
than  wild  skins,  but  also  will  enable  the  persons 
engaged  to  siq)pljf  themselves  with  excellent 
furs  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  As  most  of 
the  animals  to  be  utilized  are  natives  of  cold 
regions  the  industry  can  be  successful,  accord- 
ing to  present  information,  only  in  the  colder 
Northern  States  and  in  Canada,  as  in  warmer 
regions  good  long  fur  will  not  be  produced; 
but  the  beaver,  skunk,  muskrat  and  raccoon 
may  be  cultivated  almost  anywhere  when  local 
circumstances  are  favorable.  Farmers  are  most 
advantageously  situated  to  Carry  on  this  indus- 
try as  a  side-line,  so  that  it  has  come  to  be 
called  "fur- farming.*  Much  of  the  food  re- 
quired, which  is  mainly  such  as  is  fed  to  dogs 
and  cats,  involves  little  expense,  and  the  labor 
of  attendance  is  light,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  black  foxes.  This  special  line  requires 
a  considerable  investment  and  an  expensive  up- 
keep if  entered  upon  systematically. 

The  earliest  serious  attempts  were  made  in 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  where  minks  were  reared 
in  1866  by  H.  Resseque,  and  by  others  later, 
with  profitable  returns ;  but  were  not  long  con- 
tinued. Latterly  mink  culture  has  been  resumed 
in  Canada  by  many  persons,  one  company  in 
Quebec  having  embarked  about  $50,000  in  the 
enterprise.  Miiiks  require  access  to  water,  and 
the  vard  in  which  they  are  confined  should  in- 
clude a  small  space  of  pond  or  of  a  running 
stream.  They  &rc  fed  on  bread,  com-mefd 
mush  and  the  like,  with  fish  or  meat  twice  a 
week.  The  resuhs  thus  far  are  highly  en- 
couraging. 

The  Canadian  pine-marten  and  the  lai^er 
pekan  (see  Marten)  have  been  bred  in  captiv- 
ity, and  several  serious  efforts  are  now  in 
progress  in  Canada  toward  their  cultivation; 
but  the  difficulties  of  success  with  these  animals 
are  great.  The  same  is  true  of  the  otter,  ex- 
periments with  which  are  being  made,  with 
good  promise  of  success.  The  fur  of  all  three 
IS  very  costly,  and  successful  cultivation  would 
be  very  prtrfitable.  The  raccoon  is  far  more 
easily  reared,  and  this  is  now  done  in  hun- 
dreds of  farm-yards,  where  the  space  required 
and  die  food  supply  can  be  furnished  with 
almost  no  expense,  and  the  returns  are  gratify- 
ing ;  but  wild  stock  is  still  too  abundant  to  make 
the  culture  of  this  animal  vei?  important  as 
yet.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  skunk.  Two 
kinds  of  skunks  exist  in  North  America  — the 
common  black-and-white  norAem  skunk,  and 
the  smaller  variegated  or  "striped*"  skunk  of  the 
southwestern  border  and  Mexico.  Both  pro- 
duce fur  that  is  in  constant  demand  at  good 
prices,  the  pelts  of  the  northern  skunk  being 
now  worth  about  $3.  The  skunk  breeders  in 
this  country  now  exceed  in  number  that  of  all 
otlur  animals  combined.  This  animal  tames 
quiddy  and  is  easily  managed  and  cheaply  fed; 
and  it  offers  the  great  advantage  that  it  remains 
asleep  in  its  den  during  cold  weather,  when 
other  animals  need  the  most  costly  attention. 
Any  farmer  or  villager  may  easily  rear  a  few ; 
and  there  is  much  inducement  to  engaee  in 
skunk-breeding  as  a  regular  business  on  a  large 
scale.  In  undertalang  to  rear  these  or  any  other 
animals  the  prindple  of  action  must  be  to  ar- 
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range  food  and  a  manner  of  life  foi-  the  captives 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  that  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  when  wild. 

The  cultivation  for  its  fur  of  the  fox  in 
captivity  is  the  most  important  and  extensive 
venture  in  this  direction  yet  made.  American 
foxes,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  furrier, 
are  of  four  kinds:  (I)  The  gray  fox  of  the 
southern  United  States ;  (2)  the  small  swift  or 
kit  fox  of  the  western  plains;  (3)  the  red  or 
•common*  fox,  and  (4)  the  white  arctic  fox. 
The  first  two  have  not  yet  been  cultivated,  nor 
do  their  pelts  enter  lai^ely  into  trade.  The 
arctic  fox  is  yet  too  abundant  to  attract  capital 
tQ  its  culture;  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
species,  perhaps  10  per  cent,  are  not  white  even 
in  winter,  but  slate-blue  in  color  all  the  year 
round,  and  are  known  as  *b1ue*  foxes.  Tliese 
have  been  held  in  captivi^  and  reared  for  their 
fur  for  many  years  at  places  along  the  shores 
of  AUskoj  and  on  certain  islands  in  Bering 
Sea;  but  m  most  places  they  are  able  to  pick 
up  weir  own  food  (largely  fish),  or  need  be 
fed  only  a  part  of  the  year,  and  are  caught  late 
in  the  iail  by  trapping.  Several  expensive  ex- 
periments have  been  made  tn  establishing  breed- 
ing establishments  for  these  blue  foxes  in  east- 
em  Canada,  and  they  promise  well,  but  definite 
results  are  not  at  hand. 

Pox-fami!ng.^ — The  red  fox,  which,  in  its 
normal  fulvous  condition,  contributes  thousands 
of  beautiful  pelts  to  the  furriers  annually,  has 
a  strong  tendency  toward  black  in  its  pelade. 
When  one  shows  a  line  of  black  along  the  spine 
and  across  the  withers  it  is  called  a  *cross- 
f  ox^ ;  when  the  dark  coloring  is  more  irregular 
it  is  a  *patch-f ox» ;  when  black  all  over,  with 
the  tips  of  the  hairs  white,  it  is  a  'silver  fox.'* 
This  last  is  the  most  valti^e  variety,  and  one 
which  varies  from  grizzly  to  almost  pure  black; 
finally,  some  may  be  pure  black.  To  rear  in 
captivt^  the  ordinary  red  type  would  not  be 
worth  the  cost;  but  to  cultivate  by  selective 
breeding  the  high-priced  silver  and  black  furs 
promised  wealth.  Attempts  to  do  this  began  in 
eastern  Canada  more  than  SO  years  ago,  but  no 
considerable  success  was  reached  until  two  in- 
dependent fox-breeders  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  united  their  knowledge  and  stock  in  lS9i, 
and  began  to  produce  black  and  ulver  foxes 
the  sale  of  wMch,  as  breedins  pairs,  brought 
them  great  wealth,  and  aroused  a  furor  of  ex- 
citement and  an  armv  of  more  or  less  specula- 
tive fox-farmers.  The  success  of  these  orig- 
inators was  owing  not  only  to  the  acquired 
knowledge  and  experience  of  many  years,  but 
to  what  is  now  known  to  be  a  most  favorable 
situation^  and  to  die  availability  of  wire-mesh 
for  fencing.  To  make  a  fox-proof  fence  had 
been,  until  the  invention  of  woven  wire,  a 
practical  impossibility. 

Messrs.  Oulton  and  Dalton,  operating  with 
great  secrecy,  continually  bred  from  darker  and 
darker  animals  until  finally  they  achieved  sil- 
ver and  black  strains  that  bred  true;  but  it  was 
not  until  1910  that  they  felt  justified  in  ap- 
pearing in'the  market.  The  first  25  silver  skins 
sent  to  London  sold  at  auction  for  an  average 
of  $1,386  apiece.  This  created  a  furor  of  specu- 
lation. «People  who  formerly  had  known  some- 
thing of.  the  business,*  says  Osgood,  'were  now 
eager  to  engage  in  it.  .  .  .  How  rapidly  prices 
for  breeding-stock  advanced  is  well  illustrated 


the  experiences  of  one  ranchman  who  sold 
his  first  pair  of  cubs  for  $750^  and  o^er  pairs 
successively  for  $3,000,  $12,000,  $13,000  and  $14,- 
000.*  The  maintenance  of  this  prodigious  in- 
flation of  prices  was  due  mainly  to  stock  ccnn- 
panies  which  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  and 
were  capitalized  so  recklessly  that  in  May  1913, 
when  the  value  of  the  foxes  on  Prince  Edward 
island  was  estimated  <^dal^  at  $15,000,0001 
the  combined  capitalization  of  196  rei^stcrea 
companies  was  $29,305,700,  and  in  December 
1914  was  $31,500,000.  In  addition  to  this  fox 
•ranches*  were  established  all  over  Canada,  and 
in  almost  ev*ry  one  of  our  northern  tier  of 
States.  Then  the  monopoly  was  broken.  Wild 
stock  was  searched  for  and  found  in  increased 
amonnt,  the  war  cane  on,  and  the  inflation 
collapsed.  Ranch-bred  silver  foxes  could  soon 
be  bought  for  $1,500  to  $2,000,  or  often  much 
less,  and  pelts  fell  in  price  to  the  level  of  10 
years  ago.  «Now,  with  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  silver  foxes  in  domestication,,  with  a 
clearer  understanding  of  their  successful  man- 
agement, and  with  a  return  of  moderate  prices 
for  breeders,  a  steady,  healthy  and  general  de- 
velopment of  silver-fox  farming  may  be  ex- 
pected." 

Karakul.—  A  very  different  kind  of  domesti- 
cation of  animals  for  the  production  of  fur  is 
that  of  the  Central-Asian  sheep,  known  as 
karakul  (Black  Lake),  whose  lambs  at  birth  are 
clothed  in  a  coat  of  closely  curled  black  hair, 
formerly  designated  astrakan  or  Persian  lamb. 
Some  of  these  sheep  (known  as  Arabi,  Krim- 
mer,  broadtail,  etc)  were  imported,  at  great 
trouble  and  expense,  in  1908  and  their  prt^eny, 
crossed  with  other  breeds,  is  now  producing 
these  valuable  lamfa-ddns  here  and  in  Canada. 
The  industty  is  experimental  as  yet,  but  seems 
likely  to  prove  a  very  valuable  success.  Consult 
Ingeraoll,  E.,  'Animal  Competitors*  (New  York 
1911) ;  Jones,  J.  W.,  <Fur  Fanning  in  Canada> 
Montreal  1913)  ;  Circular  on  Karakul  Sheep 
Department  of  j^riculture,  Washington  1913); 
Dearborn,  Ned,  ^The  Domesticated  Silver  Fox* 
(Department  of  Agriculture,  Fanners'  Bnl- 
letin  795.  Washington  1917,  whidi  summarizes 
Parmers^^  Bulletins  301  and  328  previously 
issued). 

Erntot  Ikgbrsoix. 

FUR  SEAL,  the  fur-bear  or  northern  fur- 
seal  (Otaria  ursino),  whose  pelts  form  the  seal- 
skins of  commerce.  (See  Fur  Tkade).  There 
is  also  a  southern  fur-seal  (O.  nigresceus), 
dwellii^  along  the  soathem  coast  of  Souut 
America.  See  Seal. 

FUR  TRADE,  The.  The  history  of  the  fur 
trade  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the^  early 
history  of  America  that  it  is. extremely  difficult 
to  narrate  one  without  reference  to  the  oAer. 
Among  all  the  industries  that  helped  to  make 
this  country  one  of  the  great  commercial  nations 
of  the  world  none  exerted  such  an  important 
influence  upon  the  early  prosperity  of  the  col- 
onies as  that  represented  by  those  who  took  the 
pelts  of  animals  and  prepared  them  for  manu- 
facture into  various  drlicles  for  the  use  of  man- 
kind. The  rich  peltries  of  North  America  at- 
tracted hardy  French  and  British  adventurers 
to  the  shores  of  the  New  Worid,  and  to 
obtain  furs  they  journeyed  into  the  most  dis- 
tant and  inaccessiUe  parts  of  the  land;  and  that 
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tfaey  trnght  have  havens  of  safety  in  which  to 
store  their  pelts,  and,  incidentally,  rest  secure 
from  the  attack  of  a  savage  foe,  they  estab- 
lished small  settlements,  so  many  of  which  have 
since  grown  into  prosperous  communities.  It 
was  the  fur  trader,  therefore,  who  \sras  the  real 
Ittoneer  in  North  America.  Always  in  advance 
of  civilization,  his  labors  in  leading  uie  way 
for  the  settlement  of  the  country  provided  a 
means  of  advancemoit  that  would  have  been 
much  delayed  if  it  had  not  been  for  these 
preparatory  efforts.  The  Canadian  provinces, 
for  example,  owed  practically  all  their  primary 
prosperity  to  their  fur  trade,  for  in  Gmada,  as 
throughout  the  English  colonies  farther  south 
the  native  Indians  were  so  ignorant  of  the  value 
of'  the  pelts  whidi  Uiey  gatrored  that  they  were 
willing  to  -dispose  of  vxem  tqwn  terins  that  per- 
mitted an  enormous  profit  to  the  successfnl 
trader. 

Era  of  Great  Ftir  Compameg.— The  con- 
ditions under  which  the  fur  trade  with  the  na- 
tives was  conducted  soon  became  such  a  serious 
scandal  that  the  licensing  system  was  introduced, 
but  this  too  soon  became  subject  to  abase. 

It  was  during  these  early  days  diat  thcf  feuds 
between  the  British  merchants  of  New.  York 
and.  die  Canadian  (French)  traden  became  a 
serious  factor  in  the  industry.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  former  set  out  deliberately 
to  encroach  upon  the  fur  interests  of  Canada, 
and  the  infringement  of  territorial  rights  had 
become  seriotis  when  Uie  Hnikon's  Bay  Com- 
pany was  formed  in  1670.  This  Briti^  com- 
pany, whidi  was  diartered  by  Charles  II,  had 
the  exdurive  privilege  of  planting  trading  sta- 
tions on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  and  all  its 
tributaries,  and  when,  about  a  century  later, 
France  lost  possession  of  her  Canadian  colonies, 
the  Britons  assumed  almost  exclusive  control 
over  the  great  fur  trade  of  America.  Prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  19tb  century  this  trade  was 
diiefly  mont^lized  by  the  powerful  trading 
coiwunies. 

Krst  in  the  field,  of  course,  was  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  with  its  pro^rous  trad- 
ing-posts at  New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York), 
Btaverwyck  (now  Albany),  and  at  several 
points  on  the  Delaware.  Next  came  the  exten- 
sive Hudson's  Bay  (Company,  which  practically 
monopolized  the  trade  in  furs  for  200  years,  or 
until  the  Northwest  Company  entered  the  field 
and  established  a  somewhat  sttraessful  rivalry, 
althouf^  its  efforts  were  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  Pacific  coast.  This  was  an  organ- 
ization of  French-Canadian  merdiants,  and  was 
formed  in  1784  tmder  the  name  'Compagoie  du 
Nord-Ouest.» 

It  was  ip  1806  that  John  Jacob  Astor  formed 
the  American  Fur  Company,  estabtishinK  a  line 
of  tnKtinjr-posts  that  extended  across  die  con- 
tinent, with  a  depot  for  furs  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Coltmibia  River,  from  which  point  he  in- 
tended to  ship  direct  to  China  and  India.  The 
name  of  the  concern  was  afterward  changed 
t^  the  Padfic  Fur  Company  and  Mr.  Astor  saw 
his  enterprise  on  the  high  road  to  success,  when, 
in  1813,  he  was  treacherously  sold  out  to  the 
Northwest  Company  by  his  resident  partner,  the 
latter  clamdng  that,  as  the  United  States  was 
dien  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  British  sol- 
diers would  have  taken  the  establishment  by 
force  if  be  had  not  made  other  disposition  of  h. 
After  this  incident,  Mr.  Astor  confined  his  op- 
vot.  12—12 
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erations  to  the  district  east  oi  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, where  he.  with  his  partner  and  successor, 
Ramsay  Crooks,  transacted  a  pro6table  business 
in  furs  for  many  years.  The  Russiaii-American 
Fur  Company,  which  had  its  main  trading^post 
at  Sitka.  Alaska,  with  many  subordinate  posts 
on  the  Yukon,  carried  on  an  immense  tramc  in 
such  lines  until  1867.  when  all  its  rights  and 
properties  were  transferred  to  the  United  States 
with  the  purchase  of  Alaska. 

Astor^   Enterprises.— It   was  somewhat 

Srior  to  1809  that  John  Jacob  Astor  conceived 
is  great  project  to  mike  the  American  fur 
trade  independent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. As  his  scheme  was  partly  based  upon  the 
lact  that  such  an  enterprise  would  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  spread  the  civilization  of  iHe 
^t  mto  the  far  western  country,  he  asked  the 
aid  of  Congress  in  carting  it  into  execution. 
Mr.  Astor's  idea  was  to  establish  a  connected 
chain  of_  trading-posts  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  a  central  depot  for 
packing  and  shipment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River;  tp  acquire  one  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  as  a  pronston  station  and  to  est^Ksh  a 
line  of  vessels  to  sail  from  Ae  west  coast  of 
North  America  to  the  most  important  ports  in 
India  and  China.  Washington  Irving,  in  his 
^Astoria,*  presents  a  graphic  description  of  this 
gigantic  enterprise  which  met  with  such  a 
strange  disaster  when  Astoria,  the  town  founded 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  in  1811,  was 
so  unnecessarily  abandoned  durit^  the  War  of 
1812.  The  remainder  of  Mr.  Astor's  career, 
however,  was  quite  as  remarkable.  Year  after 
year  his  fur  business  was  extended  until  its 
operations  surpassed  those  of  any  house  that 
had_  hitherto  been  established.  In  addition  to 
its  immense  American  business  a  gigantic  ex- 
port trade  was  carried  on  with  many  cotmtries, 
and,  when  the  founder  of  the  company  died,  He 
left  a  fortune  that  was  estimated  at  $20,000,000. 
William  Baddiouse  Astor,  his  son,  was  inter- 
ested with  him  in  the  fur  trade,  and  when,  in 
1827,  the  house  of  John  Jacob  Astor  &  Son 
was  merged  in  the  American  Fur  Company,  he 
became  its  president. 

Later  Developments.— The  first  great  estab- 
lishment founded  in  Saint  Louis  — one  of  the 
principal  depots  of  the  fur  trade  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  century  until  1859  — was  that  of 
Laclede,  Maxon  &  Conqnny,  in  1763.  In  the 
early  days  of  this  house  the  brothers  Augnste  ■ 
and  Pierre  Chouteau  were  connected  .with  it, 
and  the  establishment,  which  was  extremely  sue- 
cessful,  employed  a  large  number  of  trappers 
and  voyageurs.  In  1808,  the  Chouteau  brothers 
and  a  number  of  their  associates  in  the  oldet 
firm  withdrew  to  form  the  Missouri  Fur  Com- 
pany, This  prospered  until  about  1813,  wheo, 
because  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  was 
dissolved.  During  the  next  few  years  several 
of  its  members  transacted  business  independ^ 
ently,  but,  in  1827,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur 
Company  of  Saint  Louis  was  formed  to  send 
trappers  to  the  Pacific  coast.  At  this  time  the 
perils  of  the  work  were  so  great  that  fully  40 
out  of  every  100  persons  employed  in  it  perished, 
and  yet  the  life  of  adventure  offered  so  many 
fasdnations  that  Aere  was  no  hdr  oi  hardy 
men  eager  to  take  the  places  of  the  slain.  After 
several  years  of  varymg  success  the  company 
was  dissolved.  In  1^4,  however,  Pierre  Chou- 
teau, Jr.,  who  had,  been  educated  tti  the  fur 
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trade  tnr  his  father,  organized  the  house  of 
Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.  &  Company,  a  firm  name 
which  was  a  household  word  aniong  hunters 
and  trai)pers  during  the  next  25  years.  In  1859, 
tihe' business  was  sold  to  Martin  Bates  and 
Francis  Bates  of  Saint  Louis  and  New  York. 

The  table  that  follows  is  designed  to  present 
a  list  of  the  principal  fur-hearers  of  the  world. 


their  habitat  and  their  average  yield  duriiyj  the 
30  years  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Euro- 
pean War  which  has  wrought  far-reaching  dis- 
tnitance  in  this  trade,  but  will  benefit  the  ani- 
mals, especially  in  Russia.  The  authority  is  the 
fur  statistician,  Emil  Brass,  of  Leipzig. 

liie  ^r  1899  saw  the  American  fur  trade 
more  widely  (fiifused  than  ever  before.  The 


Naub  of  AxniAL 


BwlBv  

Bor.Wfcck.. 


Bear,  griuly. . 
Bear,  white . . . 
Cftt,  domoBtic. 


Cat.  wild.. 
'  avflt<cst.. 
ChinchiUK. 
Coney. . . , 
Bnnme  


Fkher  or  Pekan. 

Pi'ahew  

Fox.  black  

Pox,  bhte  

Fox,  erom  

Pox,  gray.  

Fox,  Tapan  

Fdx,  karganer. . . 

Fox.  kit  

Fox,  pampas  

PVdx,  silver  

Fox.  white  

Fur  seal  

Hanuter  

ITare,  pOUr  

Kamkul  

KoUnsky  


lambskins. 
Lynx  


Marmot  

Marten  

Marten,  HudKin  Bay  ■ 
Mink  T!^ . 


Hole. . .. 
Mn^enrt. 
Natria, .. 
Opossum. 
Opossum. 
aSSat... 

OttM-.... 


n>isc*t. 

9Mbit. 


IUoDiioi»>Oog. 
Sable  


Wolf.  gny. 


Wolf.  pMiriB. 
Wolvcrin*, . . 


Total  (1909). 


Kiplanatwiip 


Seveml 


Ursus  amnieanus . 
SevMal  spadas  


Vrsus  harribilis  

Polar  bear  (  U.  maritimiu) . 
Common  taooae  cats  


Various  Bpecies,  not  lynx  

Cacomistls  (BumWsIw  tMmlnt) . . 
Thfae  related  ndonta  

See  Rabbit. 

Any  weasel  in  white  winter  coat. 


B^ark  cat. 

The  polecat:  strictly,  tt&fur  

Variety  of  red  fox  

Blue  rariaty  of  white  fox  

Variety  of  red  f  wt  

Vracyon  cintreo-amaUeut  

Raccoon-dog  (Syaerenta  procy<mides). 


SmaQ  spades  of  open  plains  

Several  ft tafonian  foz-wolve«  

Variety  of  red  fox  

Arctic  fox  (VuiptJ  lAioPw)  

Olaria  urah*  

Crieetus  JrumMlariuj  

Several  northern,  winter-white  spedv . 
See  LAHBHUNt. 

Siberiaa  polacatt  also  rimilar  skins  

Newty>boTn  lambs  of  Asiatic  slieep. . . 
'AmetKUt  and  Old  Worid  lynxes  


Wooddiucks  and  oth^  gronnd^flquirrela 
Throe  Old  World  species,  except  sable . . 

Pine  marten  {Uujldd  Amtnea*a)  

Pmlarmt  fitom,  and  other  vectea  


OM  World  flpedea  

Mnsqoaeh  (FatTsjMWw)  

(UyopMwmi  «wM>.  Com;  Otter. 
American  {DiMpkyt  wirtMWM) . 
Australian,  several  marsui ' 
Leopard  cat  (FcUi  parim 
Lum  anm4muU. 


PuMiafttUiu:  Fitch  

The  BttrcqMao  Cbney  (Litfw  cmmiaHiu) 


Pneytm  (otor  

See  Pax,  Japak. 
Mustcla  nbellui&. 


Ut^Ms  mephmca  

Sevenri  Old  WmM  smdetf  

See  BnoMB;  KoumKy  (Chiaess). 
Coounon  Boropsin  WMcat.  and  otfasrs. 

Sevei«l  species  


Oayota  

Ghittoni  carcajOn . 


Habitat  —  aouiM  oC  nw  Air 


N.  Anmica,  3d^Q0D;  Bui^e  and  Asia, 
13(^000  

North  America  

N.  America,  2,000;  Asia  and  Europe. 
12.000  

Norn  America  

Polar  regions    

N.  America,  80,000;  Butope.  chiefly 
HdIW  and  Sbmia,  770yOOO;  Aria, 
150,000  

See  WILD  Cat. 

a  w.  United  StataK  Maafao  

Pern,  CtaOa,  BdiviB  


N.  America,  Mtl,«»;  Sberte,  700,000 
Bumpe,  mSOO  


European. 


Rare  and  extremely  costlv  

Polar  regions,  espscially  Alaska  

North  America  

North  Americ^.  

China,  Jipan,  Korea  

Central  Asia  

N.  AmsricK  4.00O:  Cantsal  AA.  «i.900. 

Argentina  

North  America,  4.000;  Iberia,  300  

Alaska  and  polar  regions  


Gonuny,  2.000j000;  Aastria,  250.000. . 
N.  ^^iRca,  200.000;  Siberia,  5,000.000. 

Sibaria.  etc,  300.080;  Chiaa,  500,000; 

Japan.  200.000  

Penia,  Turkestan,  southem  Rnssia. 
N.  Amarioa,  90,000;  Europe  and  Asia, 

«,000  

N.  America,  30,000:  Asia.  4.350^. . . . 

BuTtipe,  330,OM;  N.  Asia,  60,000  

Noftn  America  

North  Amarka,  600,000:  N«rth  Asia. 

_  60,000  

Europe  and  Ana  

NottB  America  

Northern  SoMh  Amarioa  

Southam  Umted  States  

AnstraKa  and  New  Guinea  

[hiGtudeil  hi  WiUKUT)  

North  AmariM,  JOjUOO;  Asia  and  Eara»e 

86.000  ^ 

Europe  and  Siberia  

Fnuiee  and  Belgium,  5ftO0O,O00;  Ger- 
•  many  and  Ruasia,  1^)00,000;  Aot- 

„t«lit  20,^00,000  

north  Aroenoa  


SOte^  70,000;  China,  20.000;  Japan, 

North     Ainerfa»i    V.sbo^OOO;  '  Sout^ 
Aatsriea,  5,000  ^  

Sibsria.  15,000,000;  China,  500,000. 
<Aiso  75  tons  of  scviirrel-tail^. 

Am*  and  Bora^  SOfiW;  Qouth  Aaierica, 

10.000  ,...1 

North.  Amenca,  8,000;  Rnaria  and  Asia, 

22.0007777;  '..  

Norui  America  

North  America,  3,000;  Barapfe  and 
Asia,  5,000  


*123,I13.100 


•  There  u  good  reason  to  eatimat«  that  by  June  of  1914  tiiia  toUl  had  feisen  incWaeH  to  13IM)00.000  iMna.  Oafy 
those  are  counted  that  pass  throusk  the  world's  auction  markets,  where  ine  total  cash  value  lealiaed  by  the  aaBen  of  ua 
raw  material  Is  probably  not  less  than  (100,000,000  annually. 
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parage  of  the  radustiy  into  the  hands  of  in- 
dividuais  had  commenced  to  be  apparent  as 
early  as  1821,  and  while,  by  the  middle  of  the 
century,  the  aggregate  amount  collected  each 
year  was  much  greater  than  it  had  been  40  years 
previously,  the  opportunities  fof  makitig  great 
fortunes  in  the  trade  had  gone.  A  writer  in 
SUIiman's  Journal  fl834}  gives  an  interesting 
description  of  the  situation  of  the  fur  trade  at 
that  tune.   He  says: 

*The  Northwest  Company  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  sway  they  had  acquired  over  die  trading 
regions  of  the  Columbia.  A  competition,  ruin- 
ous in  its  expenses,  which  had  long  existed  be- 
tween them  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
ended  in  their  downfall  and  the  ruin  of  roost  of 
the  partners.  The  relict  of  the  company  became 
merged  in  the  rival  association,  and  the  whole 
business  was  conducted  under  the  name  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  This  coalition  took 
place  in  1821.  Almost  all  the  American  furs 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany find  their  way  to  New  York  and  are  either 
distributed  thence  tor  home  consumption  or  sent 
to  forei^  markets.  The  Huds9n's  Bay  Com- 
pany ship  their  furs  from  their  factories  of 
Yonc  Fort  and  from  Moose  River,  on  Hudson 
Bay;  their  collection  from  Grand  River,  etc., 
tbey  ship  from  Canada ;  and  the  collection  from 
Canada  goes  to  London.  None  of  their  furs 
come  to  the  United  States,  except  through  the 
Indian  market.  The  export  trade  of  furs  from 
the  United  States  is  chiefly  to  London.  A 
quantity  of  beaver,  otter,  etc.,  is  brought  an- 
nually from  Santa  Fe.  Dressed  furs  for  edg- 
ings, linings,  caps,  muffs,  etc,  such  as  squirrel, 
genet,  fitdi^ns.  and  blue  rabbit,  are  received 
from  the  north  of  Eurojpe ;  also  cony  and  hare's 
fur;  but  the  largest  importations  are  from 
London^  where  is  concentrated  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  North  American  fur  trade.* 

As  early  as  1834  those  who  were  interested 
m  thb  industry  began  to  fear  that  the  American 
fur  trade  had  commenced  to  decline  and,  even 
at  that  time,  it  was  quite  freely  predicted  that 
its  downfall  would  be  rapid.  By  this  period 
there  were  practically  no  new  lands  to  be  ex- 
plored. The  hunters  and  trappers  in  the  employ 
of  the  great  fur-trading  companies  had  ^one 
everywhere  and  had  slaughtered  so  indiscnmi- 
nately  that  it  leemed  almost  impossible  that  the 
fur-bearing  aninnls  should  not  be  exterminated. 
It  is  true  that  now  the  buffalo  md  large  deer, 
the  bears  and  tiK  puma  and  the  otter,  beaver 
and  pckan  are  gone  or  become  rare  so  far  as 
their  interest  to  the  trade  is  concerned,  but  the 
smaller,  and  on  the  whole,  more  important  fur- 
bearers,  are  about  as  numerous  as  ever,  sev- 
eral kinds  maintaining  their  numbers  in  the 
veiy  midst  of  rivUization.  as  does  the  muskrat; 
mnk  and  skunk.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  yield 
of  American  pelts  in  early  times  was  far  less 
a  year  than  recently.  Take  the  muskrat,  for 
example.  The  aven^  number  of  skins  sold  on 
the  London  market  bietween  1800  and  1850  was 
about  411,000;  from  1850  to  1900  it  was  more 
than  2,5O0l0OO.  In  recent  years  the  London  sales 
were:  1911,  5.197.530;  1912,  5.014,921;  1913, 
6g87M17;  1914,  104881647.  In  addition  to  this 
an  enormous  number  of  skins  was  used  frtun 
yar  to  year  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  average  sales  of  skunks  increased  in  the 
same  way.  In  1858  London  disposed  of  18,255 
sUns;  in  )87a  285,103;  in  1898,  '&,130;  in  1906, 


1,037^41;  in  1900.  1.115,910;  m  1910,  1,282.000; 
in  1911,  2,009/465;  in  1912.  l,821.'eS;  in  1913, 
1,659,773.  The  persistence  of  these  two,  and 
other  animals,  against  such  a  warfare  is  largely 
due  to  the  laws  that  now  protect  them  except 
durii^  the  breedin^season.  Nevertheless  the 
finest  fur^bcarers,  such  as  the  sable,  marten,  sea- 
otter  and  silver  fox  have  rapidly  decreased  in 
the  present  centui?. 

Consult  files  of  the  F»r  Trade  Review,  Fur 
News  Magaeine  and  the  publications  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  especially  the  consular  and  trade  reports ; 
also  of  the  Canadian  Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion. 

Ernest  Ingbrsmx. 
Ft/RBRINGBR.  fur^ring-?r,  Max  KarL 
German  anatomist:  b,  Wittenberg  1846.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  universities  of  Jena 
and  Berlin;  was  appointed  professor  at  the  for- 
mer institution  in  1888  and  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg  in  1901.  His  works  have  been  note- 
worthy contributions  in  their  special  field;  they 
include  *Die  Knochen  und  Muckeln  der  £x- 
tremitaten  bei  den  sdilangenahnlichen  Saurien* 
(1870) ;  *Zur  vergleichenden  Anatomic  der 
Schultermuskeln  und  des  Brustschulter  appa- 
ratus' (5  parts,  1872-1902)  ;  <Zur  Entwicklung 
der  Amphibienniire'  (1877);  'Untersuchungen 
zur  Morohologie  und  Systematik  der  Vqgel* 
n888);  'Mdrpholomsche  Streitfragen>  (19(e); 
*Abstammung  der  Saugetiere*  (1905). 

FURETIfiRB,  fu-rf-tyar,  Antoine,  French 
lexicographer  and  litterateur :  b.  Paris  1619 ;.  d. 
there  1688.  He  studied  law  at  6rst^  followed 
the  profession  of  advocate  and  became  fiscal 
procurator  of  the  Abbaye  de  Saint-Germain. 
I^ter  he  became  abbi  of  Chalivay  and  prior  of 
Pniines.  In  1655  he  published  a  volume  of 
'Po^sias  diverses*;  in  1658  the  ^Nouvelle 
alKgorique  ou  Histoire  des  demicrs  troubles  ar- 
rivis  au  royaume  d'iloquence' ;  *  Voyage  de 
Mercure>  ([1659);  the  two  last-named  secured 
his  admission  to  the  Academy  in  1662.  Later 
from  his  pen  appeared  *Fables*  and  *Le  Roman 
bourgeois,'  in  which  he  depicted  with  extraor- 
dinary realism  the  manners  of  Paris  in  1666. 
About  this  time  he  became  intimate  with 
Racine,  Bmleau.  Moliire  and  La  Fontaine ;  with 
whom  he  collaborated  in  <Le  Chapclain  d4- 
coiffe.*  Furetiere  was  one  of  the  greatest  satir- 
ists of  his  age  and  also  the  most  learned.  For 
over  40  years  he  labored  on  a  *Dictionnaire 
universel,>  for  which  in  1684  he  had  obtained 
the  royal  privilege.  It  did  not  appear  until 
1690  at  Rotterdam,  two  years  after  the  author's 
death.  The  Academy,  which  for  many  years 
had  in  preparation  a  dicdonanr  of  its  own,  was 
greatly  opposed  to  Furetidre  s  project  and  in 
1685  Drought  about  his  deposition  from  die 
Academy.  His  dictionary  had  many  special 
merits  and  served  as  a  basis  for  the  'Diction- 
naire  de  Trivoux.  Consult  Gosse,  *The  Ro- 
mance of  a  DictifMiaiy'  (in  New  York  Inde- 
pendent, 1901)  and  Qiatelain  (in  Rewe  Uni- 
versitaire,  Paris  1902). 

FURXBS,  BUMSNIDB8,  or  3SRINYBS. 
called  by  the  Romans  Finti«  and  Diub;  irare 
Gredc  inytbological  divinities  Ac  avengers  of 
murder,  perjury  and  filial  ingratitude.  They 
sprat^  from  the  drops  of  bkxid  which  fell  from 
Uranus  when  he  was  mutilated  by  his  son  Kro- 
nos  or  SaturtL  Others  make  tiiem  the  daudsters 
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of  Acheron  and  Night,  and  of  Pluto  and  Pro- 
serpine. Later  n^lhologists  reckon  three  of 
them  and  call  them  Alecto  the  unresting,  Me- 
mra  the  jeaknis.  and  Tisiphone  the  avei^r. 
They  were  stqiposed  to  be  the  ministers  of  the 
gods  and  to  execute  their  irrevocable  decrees; 
uieir  sphere  of  action  consequently  was  both  in 
the  infernal  regions,  to  punish  condemned  souls, 
and  on  the  earth  to  rack  the  guiltv  conscience 
and  chastise  by  mental  torments,  ^schylus,  in 
the  celebrated  tii^edy  of  the  Eumenides,  intro- 
duced 50  furies,  and  with  them  Horror,  Terror, 
Paleness,  Rage  and  I>eath  upon  the  stage.  These 
terrible  beings  were  described  as  clothed  in 
black  robes,  with  serpents  instead  of  hair,  with 
fit^^s  like  claws,  a  whip  of  scorpions  in  one 
band  and  a  burning  torch  in  the  other,  an  out- 
stretched tongue  and  eyes  dripping  with  gore. 
They  were  suckers  of  the  blood  of  men;  when 
they  were  enraged,  a  venom  oozed  from  them 
that  spread  like  a  leprosy-spot  wherever  it  fell 
and  made  the  ground  barren.   They  were  re- 

farded  with  great  dread  and  tiie  Athenians 
ardly  dared  to  speak  their  names,  but  called 
them  the  veneriAle  goddesses,  by  a  similar  eu- 
phemism the  name  Eumenides,  signifying  the 
soothed  or  well-pleased  goddesses,  being  intro- 
duced. They  dwelt  in  the  cave  called  after 
them,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Areopa^s 
at  Athens,  below  the  seats  of  the  judges.  Eri- 
nyes, the  more  andent  nam^  signifies  the  hunt- 
ers or  persecutors  of  the  criminal,  or  the  angry 
goddesses.  The  sculptors  represented  them  as 
beautiftil  hmiting  nymphs,  whose  character  was 
indicated  only  bv  the  sternness  of  their  expres- 
sion, by  the  torai,  dagger  and  odier  similar  em- 
blems. 

FURXUS,  Marcos  Fnrius  Bibaculus,  Ro- 
man poet :  b.  Cremona  103  ac. ;  date  of  death 
imknown.  He  is  classed  by  Quintilian  along 
with  GituUus  and  Horace  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Roman  satiric  iambogra- 
phers.  From  the  scanty  and  unimportant  speci- 
mens of  his  works,  transmitted  to  modern 
times,  we  are  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  form 
any  estimate  of  hU  powers.  A  single  senarian 
is  quoted  by  Suetomus,  containing  an  allusion 
to  the  loss  of  memory  sustained  in  old  '^e 
by  the  famous  Orbilius  Pupillus;  and  the  same 
author  has  preserved  two  short  epigrams,  not 
remarkable  for  good  taste  or  good  feeling,  in 
which  Furius  sneers  at  the  pover^  to  which 
Us  friend,  Valerius  Cato,  had  heea  reduced  at 
the  close  of  life,  as  contrasted  with  the  splendor 
of  the  villa  which  he  had  once  possessed.  It 
seems  certain  that  he  published  a  poon  on  the 
Gallic  wars,  entitled  *Fragmatia  Belli  Gallici.* 
This  is  known  to  tts  only  from  a  metaphor 
parodied  b/  Horace,  who  ridicules  the  obesity 
which  distinguished  Furius.  Consult  Bahrens, 
^Fragmenta  Poetarum  Romanorum'  (Leipzig 
1886)  ;  Schang,  <Geschichte  der  Romischen  Lit- 
teratur>  (3d  ed.,  Munich  1907);  Weichert, 
^Poetarum  Latinorum  Fr^menta'j  id.,  *Dis- 
sertatio  de  Turgido  Alpine  S.  M.  F.  Bibaculo^ 
(Meissen  1882). 

FUSLOUGR.  the  absence  with  leave,  of 
enlisted  men.  In  the  United  States  army  the 
post  or  regimental  commander  may  grant  fur- 
loughs not  to  exceed  one  month  in  duration, 
the  brigade  commander  for  two  months,  the 
division  or  department  commanders  for  three 
months,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  for  longer 


periods,  in  case  of  necessity.  Not  to  exceed 
5  per  cent  of  any  command  may  be  absent 
on  furlough  at  any  one  time.  Soldiers  on  fur- 
lough are  entitled  to  pcQr,  aud  to  commutation 
of  rations  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  diem. 
Consult  latest  edition  of  *  United  States  Afmy 
Regulations.  > 

FURMAN,  Richard,  American  Baptist 
clergyman:  b.  Esopus,  N.  Y.,  1755;  d.  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  August  1825.  While  he  was  an  in- 
fant his  father  removed  to  Sumter  district, 
S.  C:  His  education,  though  obtained  irregu- 
larly, became  considerable,  including  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew.  He  was 
converted  at  an  early  age,  and  soon  began  to 
preach,  and  at  19  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
High  Hills  Baptist  Church.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  not  allowed  by  the  sheriff  to  preadi  in 
the  courthouse  at  Camden  because  he  was  not 
a  member  of  the  established  (Episcopal) 
church.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
he  actively  promoted  measures  'for  removing 
the  disabilities  Under  which  the  Dissenters  la- 
bored. During  that  struggle  he  became  so  con- 
spicuous as  a  patriot  that  Lord  Comwallis  of- 
fered a  reward  for  his  apprehension,  and  after 
a  while  he  retired  to  Virginia,  where  Palridc 
Henry  was  a  regular  attendant  on  his  ministry. 
In  1^7  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  which  relation 
he  continued  for  37  years.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  that  framed  the  first  consti- 
tution of  South  Carolina,  and  vigorously  op- 
I>osed  in  that  body  the  provision  which  ex- 
cluded ministers  from  certain  ofBces.  In  1814 
he  was  elected  first  president  of  the  Triennial 
Convention  of  Baptists,  and  for  several  years 
was  president  of  the  South  Carolina  Baptist 
Convention.  _  He  published  several  sermons  and 
addresses,  including  one  commemorative  of 
George  Washington.  Furman  University  at 
Greenville,  S.  C,  was  named  in  his  honor. 
Consult  Sommer,  'Memoir  of  John  Stanford* 
(New  York  1835). 

FURMAN  UNIVERSITY,  a  coeducational 
institution  in  Greenville,  S.  C,  founded  In  1854 
under  the  ausipces  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Re- 
ported in  1916:  Professors  and  instructors,  16; 
students,  276;  volumes  in  the  library,  8,000. 

FURNACE,  an  apparatus  wherein  a  vehe- 
ment fire  and  heat  may  be  made  »id  maintained, 
as  for  melting  glass,  ores  or  metals,  heating  the 
boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  warming  a  house, 
firing  pottery  or  baking  bread  and  other  such 
purposes.  Furnaces  are  constructed  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  different  pur- 
poses to  which  the^  are  applied.  In  fdanning 
furnaces  the  following  objects  are  iHspt  in  view : 

(1)  To  obtain  the  greatest  quantiihr  of  beat 
from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel.     (See  Fuel). 

(2)  To  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  heat  after 
it  is  produced.  (3)  To  concentrate  Ae  heat 
and  direct  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sub- 
stances to  be  acted  on.  (4)  To  be  able  to 
regulate  at  pleasure  the  neoKsaxy  degree  of 
heat  (see  Heat)  and  have  h  wlKHly  under  ^e 
opferator^s  management. 

Hie  matisrials  of  which  a  furnace  is  con- 
structed must  be  able  to  «idnre  wide  varia- 
tions of  temperature  as  well  as  the  bluest 
de^e  to  which  it  may  be  subjected,  without 
losing  their  physical  or  chemical  constitution. 
Stich  materials  are  called  'refractories  (<l-v.). 
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Furnaces  are  faand-fired  when  the  fud  is 
added  from  time  to  time  hand.  There  are 
two  types  of  mechanical  stokers  —  nnderf eed 
and  overfeed.  The  former  eapl<^  a  stfeam 
ram  which  forces  the  fnet  up  from  below,  and 
is  used  ^erally  in  connection  witil  forced 
draurfit:  the  overfeed  type  employs  a  grate 
whidi  moves  horizontally  from  the  front  of 
the  furnace  toward  the  rear,  the  fuel  being  fed 
from  a  hopper  on  to  the  front  end,  and  the 
ashes  and  cinders  passing  off  at  the  rear.  The 
grate  resembles  an  endless  chain.  The  Murplur 
tuma(%  has  a  V-shaped  cross-section,  wim 
feeders  along  each  side,  at  the  top  of  the  V, 
the  grates  forming  the  ^dcs  of  the  V.  At  the 
bottom  is  a  shaft  which  may  be  revolved  to 
remove  the  ashes. 

In  all  furnace  construction  the  effort  is 
made  to  secure  smokeless  combustion,  and 
many  smoke-consuming  devices  have  been  in- 
vented. Most  of  these  have  been  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  in  any  event  the  formation  of  smoke 
in  the  first  place  shows  that  the  problems  of 
economical  combustion  have  not  been  solved. 
One  of  the  improvements  has  been  the  admis- 
sion of  air  above  the  fire  through  the  fire-door, 
which  supplies  oxygen  for  the  consumption  of 
the  unbumed  gas.  Steam  jets  have  been  tried 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  their  disadvantages 
overbalance  the  gains.  The  indirect-fired  fur- 
nace, which  has  a  separate  chamber  for  die  fire, 
obviates  the  smoke  difficulty  to  a  large  extent, 
and,  by  using  the  chimney  gases  to  heat  the 
air  admitted  to  the  fire  chamber,  a  higher  de- 
gree of  working  heat  is  secured. 

An  air  furnace  is  one  in  which  the  flames 
are  urged  only  by  the  natural  draught  of  the 
chimney;  a  blast  furnace,  one  in  which  the 
heat  is  intensified  by  the  injection  of  a  strong 
current  of  air  by  arttftcial  means;  a  rereiber- 
atory  furnace,  one  in  which  the  flames  in  pass- 
ing to  the  chimney  are  thrown  down  by  a  low- 
arched  roof  on  the  objects  which  it  is  mtended 
to  expose  to  their  action.  A  gas  furnace  is  one 
in  which        is  used  for  fuel. 

The  gas  to  be  consumed  and  the  air  to  be 
used  in  the  combustion  are  introduced  into  the 
combnstion-chambcr  by  separate  pipes  or  open- 
ings, preferably  in  parallel  streams  near  to  each 
other,  or  in  opposite  directions  along  one  chan- 
nel so  as  to  mingle  before  entering  the  chamber. 
The  fuel  may  be  either  natural  gas,  or  what  is 
called  *produccr  gas*  specially  mannfactured 
for  the  purpose;  or  it  may  be  the  by-product 
of  some  other  industrial  process,  for  example, 
the  waste  gases  of  the  blasf  furnace.  Regen- 
erators are  furnaces  in  which  the  gaseous  fuel 
and  the  air  to  be  mixed  with  it  are  heated  be- 
fore combustion  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
worldng  temperature  of  the  furnace.  The  ad- 
vantages of  gas  furnaces  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized thus:  no  ashes  or  slag,  high  tempera- 
ture, certainty  of  action  and  capability  of  exact 
regulation,  simplification  of  working  power, 
comparative  cheapness  and  economy.  The  elec- 
tric furnace  utilizes  the  electric  current  to  pro- 
duce the  highest  temperatures  used  in  the  arts. 
(See  Combustion;  Electric  Furnace;  Heat- 
ing; Gas;  Gas,  Natural).  Consult  Clark,  T. 
M.,  <The  Care  of  a  House  >  (New  York  1912) ; 
Damour,  E.,  'Industrial  Furnaces'  (New  York 
1906)  ;  Havard,  F.  J.,  ^Refractories  and  Fur- 
naces' (New  York  1912);  Hays.  J.  \V.,  'Com- 
bustion and  Smokeless  Furnaces'  (Chicago 


1915):  Peebles,  J.  C,  <FamKe  Efficiency) 
(Chicago  1914). 

FURNACES,  Blectxic.  See  Eucntic  Fmt- 

NACES. 

FURNACES,  HetannrgkaL   Sec  Metal- 
lurgy. 

FURNEAUX,  fur-no'.  Tobiu,  English 
navigHtor:  h.  Swilly,  Plymoudi.  21  Aug.  1735; 
d.  there,  19  Sept  1781.  Entering  the  royal 
navy  be  saw  active  service  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  176CV-63.  In  1766-68 
he  was  second  lieutenant  to  Capt^n  Wallis  ot 
the  Dolphin  in  a  voyage  around  the  globe.  He 
commanded  the  Adventure  which  accompanied 
Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. On  this  voyage  from  February  to 
May  1773  he  was  separated  from  Cook  and 
again  from  October  1773  to  July  1774.  He 
pursued  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  however, 
and  made  the  first  British  chart  of  the  coasts 
of  Tasmania  where  much  of  the  nomenclature  ■ 
given  by  him  survives.'  Cook  named  the  islands 
in  Bank  Straits  after  Furneaux,  also  a  group 
now  known  as  the  Low  Archipelago.  In  1775 
Fumcaux  became  a  captain  and  on  28  Tune 
1776  commanded  the  Syren  in  the  attack  on 
.Charfeston,  S.  C.  Consult  the  life  by  Rev. 
Henry  Furneaux  (in  'Dictionary  of  Natural 
Biography'). 

FURNEAUX  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the 
South  Pacific  ofE  Tasmania,  to  which  col- 
om  they  belong.  The  totid  area  is  about 
1,050  square  miles.  The  principal  islands  are 
Flinders,  Cape  Barren  and  Qarke.  TTie  inhab- 
itants number  about  700,  and  earn  their  liveli- 
hood by  seal-fishing,  the  capture  of  sea-fowl, 
etc.  The  islands  were  discovered  in  1733  b7 
Tobias  Furneaux  (q.v.).  ■ 

FURNESS,  Sir  Christopher,  English  ship 
builder  and  ship  owner,  1st  Bakon:  b.  West 
Hartlepool,  23  April  1852;  d.  Ripon,  10  Nov. 
1912.  The  son  of  a  farm  laborer  who  became 
a  com  merchant,  he  achieved  his  first  suc- 
cess for  the  firm  by  shipping  flour  from 
Sweden  during  the  Franco-German  War..  In 
1874  he  founded  the  •Fumess*  line  of  steam- 
ships, which  now  owns  nearly  100  steamer^ 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  close  on  300,000  tons. 
He  also  established  the  great  ship-building 
firm  of  Furness,  Withy  and  Company,  Hartle- 
pool, in  connection  with  which  in  1909  he  set 
on  foot  a  profit-sharing  scheme,  which,  how- 
ever, was  abandoned  two  years  later  at  ^  re- 
quest of  the  tmsldlled  workers.  He  represented 
Hartlepool  in  the  Liberal  interest  1891--96  and 
19OO7IO.  He  was  knighted  in  1895,  and  raised 
to  the  peerage  in  1910. 

FURNESS,  Horace  Howard,  American 
Shakespearian  scholar  and  editor;  son  of  Wil- 
liam Henry  Furness  (1802-96)  (q.v.)  :  b.  Phila- 
delphia, 2  Nov.  1833 ;  d.  13  Aug.  1912.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1854 ;  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859.  The  honorary 
degree  of  Ph.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
University  of  (^ttingen  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  Shakespearian  literature.  He  is  the 
editor  of  the  exhaustive  *New  Variorum  Edi- 
tion* of  Shakespeare,  the  successive  volumes  of 
which  appearing  since  1871  include  'Romeo  and 
Juliet'  (1871);  'Macbeth'  (1873);  'Hamlet' 
"(2  vols.,  1877);  'Lear*  (1880);  'Othello' 
(1886);  .Merchant  of  V«,W  ^^^gf^ 
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You  Uke  It'  (1590)  ;  'Tempest*  (1892) ;  <Mid- 
summer  Night's  Dream'  (1895) ;  'Winter's 
Tale*  (1898);  'Twelfth  Night*  (1901)  ;'Love's 
Labor  Lost'  (1904)  ;  *Antony  and  Cleopatra' 
(1907),  and  'Cymbeline'  (1913).  He  was 
aided  in  his  editorial  work  by  his  wife  and  his 
son.  He  received  honorary  degrees  from  Co- 
lumbia, Harvard  and  Yale,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 
The  ^Variorum  Edition'  is  most  exhaustive, 
being  practically  the  last  work  on  the  text  of 
Shakespeare.  Consult  'Appreciations  of  Hor- 
ace Howard  Furness*  (1912). 

PURNBSS,  William  Henry,  American 
clergyman  and  author:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  20 
April  1802:  d.  Philadelphia,  30  Jan.  1896.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvard;  studied  theoloCT  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  in  Philadelphia  in  1825-75. 
He  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  die  anti-slav- 
ery^ movement  and  was  a  German  scholar  of 
eminence,  translating  much  from  the  German  in 
both  prose  and  verse.  He  was  radical  in  hts 
religious  views  but  made  a  life  study  of  the 
character  of  Jesus,  which  forms  the  theme  of 
several  of  his  works.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are  'Remarks  on  the  Four  Gospels' 
(1836);  'Jesus  and  His  Biographers'  (1839); 
<A  History  of  Jesus'  (1850)  ;  'Thoughts  on  the 
Life  and  Character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth' 
(1859);  'The  Veil  Parfly  Lifted*  (1864); 
'Jesus'  (1871);  *  Verses  ai^  Translations  from 
the  (ierman  Poets*  (1886);  ^Pastoral  Offices* 
(1893). 

FURNBSS,  William  Henry,  American 
artist,  son  of  the  preceding :  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
21  May  1828;  d.  Cambridge,  Mass..  4  March 
1867.  He  very  early  made  a  reputation  by  the 
excellence  of  his  crayon  portraits,  and  having 
earned  from  the  sale  of  these  the  means  for 
foreign  travel,  studied  art  in  Europe  for  two 
years.  On  his  return  to  America  he  estabUshed 
himself  as  a  portrait  painter  in  Philadelphia, 
and  subsequently  in  Boston,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  one  of  the  foremost  portrait 
painters  in  the  country.  Among  noted  portraits 
by  him  are  those  of  his  father,  Dr.  Furness; 
(jiarles  Sumner  and  Lucretia  Mott. 

FURNSSS.  William  Henry,  American 
ethnologist:  b.  Wallingford,  Pa.,  18  Aug.  1866. 
He  is  a  son  of  Horace  H.  Furness  (q.v.).  and 
in  1888  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University, 
subsequently  graduating  at  the  medical  school 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  made 
scientiiic  tours  in  South  America  and  elsewhere, 
the  results  of  wUch  are  embodied  in  several 
volumes  from  his  pen.  In  1904  he  became  sec- 
retary and  curator  of  the  Free  Museum  of  Sci- 
ence and  Arts  of  the  Univcrsiw  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
ohical  Society.  His  works  include  'Folklore  in 
-Borneo*  (1899);  'Life  in  the  Fuchu  Islands* 
(1899) ;  'Home  Life  of  the  Borneo  Head  Hun- 
ters, its  Festivals  and  Folklore*  (19(K)  ;  'Uap, 
the  Island  of  Stone  Money*  (191^,  also  sev- 
eral monographs  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  In  April  1917  he  was  commissioned 
captain  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps. 

FURNI  (foor'ne)  ISLANDS,  a  group  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  .  situated  between 
Samos  and  Nikaria.  Fumi  is  the  latest  and 
gives  its  name  to  the  group.  Its  area  is  about 


10  square  miles  and  it  is  the  only  inhabited  is- 
land- Its  inhabitants  are  almost  cut  off  from 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world. 

FURNISHING  GOODS.  See  Clothing 
AND  Furnishing  TaAne. 

FURNIS8.  Harry.  English  illustrator  and 
caricaturist:  b-  Ireland  1854.  From  1880  to 
1894  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Punch,  produc- 
ing many  humorous  cartoons  on  social  and  po- 
litical life.  He  started  two  comic  journals  on 
his  own  account,  but  the  venture  proved  a  finan- 
cial failure.  His  numerous  artistic  contribu- 
tions to  the  wide  series  of  British  and  Amer- 
ican illustrated  journalism  brought  him  inter- 
national fame.  As  a  humorous  lecturer  with 
"lightning  sketches*  drawn  before  the  audience, 
he  toured  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
with  much  success.  He  wrote  'Romps*  (1885) ; 
'Royal  Academy  Antics*  (1890) ;  'P.  and  O. 
Sketches'  (1898) ;  'America  in  a  Hurry* 
(19(X>)  ;  *Cbnfessions  of  a  Caricaturist*  (2  vols. 
1901)  ;  ^Poverty  Bay>  (1905)  ;  'How  to  Draw 
in  Pen  and  Ink*  (1905) ;  <(5ur  Lady  Cinema* 
(1914) ;  'Political  Sale  Catalogue'  (1914). 
He  also  illustrated  complete  editions  of  Thack- 
eray and  Dickens,  besides  other  works.  In  later 
years  he  wrote  and  acted  for  moving  pictures. 

FURNITURE,  formerly  all  the  various 

movable  appliances  or  articles  in  the  interior  of 
a  house,  now  more  commonly  applied  to  arti- 
cles of  wood  or  metal-  The  ancient  Egyptians 
aimed  to  variety  rather  than  symmetry  ui  the 
arrangement  of  their  houses.  They  had  chairs 
made  of  the  finest  woods  in  great  variety  of 
desi^  covered  with  rich  cloths  or  skins,  and 
inlaid  with  gold  or  ivory.  They  also  used  fold- 
ing stools,  sofas,  couches  and  carpets  or  rugs. 
Their  tables  were  of  variety  of  ^pes  and  con- 
structions. Bedsteads  were  made  of  wicker- 
work  and  sometimes  of  bronze.  The  forms 
of  household  articles  of  furniture  found  in  or 
represented  on  Assyrian  monuments  and  re- 
mains show  great  artistic  elaboration  and  a 
profusion  of  highly  wrought  ornament  The 
Assyrians  were  especially  skilful  in  the  chas- 
ing of  metals,  and  th^  delisted  in  reproducing 
natural  objects  on  their  ornaments.  The  Greeks 
had  couches  covered  with  skins  or  drapery,  on 
which  several  persons  might  lie  with  their  bodies 
half  raised;  these  were  used  at  meal  times  by 
the  men  only,  women  and  children  sitting  on 
seats :  they  had  large  armchairs  with  footstools, 
portable  small  chairs  without  arms  and  stools 
with  carved  legs  made  to  fold  up. 

Among  the  Romans,  Greek  art  gained  a 
predominant  influence,  and  the  ponquerors  of 
the  world  were  at  all  times  glad  to  employ 
natives  of  Greece  to  design  and  execute  the 
works  intended  to  display  the  opulence  of  their 
masters.  On  the  opiameufs  of  the  ^  triclinia 
or  couches  on  which  they  repose,  immense 
sums  were  bestowed.  They  were  often  inlaid 
with  precious  materials,  such  as  ivory,  tortoise 
shell,  gold  and  silver  and  had  ivory  or  metal 
feet.  They  consisted  of  a  framework  which 
was  strung  with  girths,  on  which  rested  a  mat- 
tress stuffed  with  straw,  wool  or  feathers,  and 
covered  with  rich  drapery.  The  U'ctHs  cubtcula- 
ris.  or  bed.  was  WiK^tx  than  the  couch,  but 
not  unlike  it.  The  tables  were  generally  of 
cosllv  foreign  wood,  resting  on  frames  of  carved 
marble  or  an  ivory  column.  The  curule  chairs, 
or  seats  of  state  of  the  patricians  and  inagis' 
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tratea,  were  wrought  in  Wory;  and  to  form  aq 
estimate  from  the  number  ol  Deautiful  uten^s 
in  marble  and  bronze  ricbty  chased  and  inlaid 
with  silver,  that  have  been  fowid  in  the  ruins 
of  a  comparatively  insignificant  city,  Pompeii, 
the  wealth  of  the  Romans  in  movable  property 
of  this  nature  must  have  been  very  great  The 
library  first  appears  as  a  separate  apartment 
in  a  Roman  house-  that  discovered  at  Her- 
culaneum  was  small,  and  lined  with  presses 
about  the  height  of  a  man,  in  which  the  rolls 
of  papyrus  and  parchment  were  kept  Still, 
according  to  modern  ideas,  the  Roman  rooms 
would  seem  rather  bare  of  furniture.  They 
had  no  writing  tables  or  cabinets;  couches, 
chairs,  tables  and  candelabra  comprised  the 
whole  of  the  furniture  with  the  exception  now 
and  then  of  a  water  clock,  or  a  chafijig  dish. 

Among  European  states  from  500  a.d.  to 
1500,  the  ecclesiastical  style  prevailed  in  furni- 
ture as  in  ever^  other  species  of  art,  attaining 
its  greatest  eminence  in  the  decorated  Gothic 
of  the  14th  century.  Articles  of  furniture  pre- 
vious to  1300  are  very  rare.  For  three  centuries 
after  the  Conquest  domestic  furniture  was  very 
scanty.  The  hall  was  furnished  with  tables  and 
benches,  the  furniture  of  a  bedroom  consisted 
of  little  more  than  a  bed  and  a  chest.  Chairs 
were  large  and  cumbrous,  and  were  usually  fix- 
tures;  wooden  forms,  sometimes  with  back 
rails,  being  placed  against  the  walls.  The  fur- 
niture of  the  dining-room  was  very  limited 
Boards  on  trestles  were  in  general  use  as  tables. 
In  the  14th  and  15th  centunes  remarlaible  prog- 
ress was  made  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
splendor  in  furniture  was  attained.  Defense 
began  to  be  not  the  only  object  studied  in  the 
construction  of  buildings.  The  Gothic  panel- 
ing of  the  cairved  bedsteads,  chairs,  screens,  etc., 
was  dazzling  with  soarlet,  blue  and  ^old,  and 
costly  embroidered  hangin^_  and  curtains  heavy 
with  heraldic  symbolism,  cabinets,  readii^-desks. 
prie-dieus,  ivory  and  enameled  coffers,  fire  dogs 
or  andirons  elaborately  chased  and  gilded,  b^- 
gan  to  appear. 

The  progress  of  this  decorative  style  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  "Renaissance,"  or  re- 
vival of  andent  classical  art  and  literature,  of 
which  Italy  was  the  earliest  seat,  and  from 
whence  the  impulse  was  given  that  communi- 
cated itself  speedily  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  A 
genuine  and  self-evolved  style  instantly  went 
out  of  fashion,  and  was  discarded  for  an  imi' 
tation  and  counterfeit  one  based  on  the  copy- 
iug  of  understood  classic  models  which  were 
applied  without  consideration  to  the  most  incon- 

truous  objects.  The  classical  temple  was  the 
ominant  idea  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture 
as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  a  jpalace  or 
a  cathedral,  and  columns  were  considered  as 
necessary  in  one  species  of  art  as  in  the  other. 
All  the  architectural  details  of  Roman  buildings 
were  then  applied  to  f timiture ;  the  lions,  griffins, 
chimeras,  etc,  of  the  temple  frieze  encumbered 
the  stately  pillars  of  the  Italian  palaces,  and 
caryatides  and  Roman  trophies  replaced  the 
patron  saint  and  the  cnicifix.  With  all  its  ah^ 
surdities,  it  must  be  noted  that  this  style  vras 
in  the  hands  of  great  men,  and  their  produc- 
tions display  a  boldness  and  vipor  of  line,  and 
a_  masten^  over  human  and  animal  forms  that 
^ve  dignity  to  a  Kcentious  .freedom  of  design 
in  whidb  all  appropriateness  is  forgotten.  Speci- 
mens of  the  RooaissaiKe  are  still  met  with. 


though  daily  incr«a^ng  in  value,    ^tl^c  art 
never  recovered  its  lost  ground. 

With  various  modifications  the  RenaisBance 
style  continued  doqiinant  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. In  England  it  degenerated  into  Txishive 
tigliness,  the  furniture  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I  having  very  little  to  recommend 
it  in  tasteful  design.  It  is  distinguished  bv  a 
mixture  of  overwrought  heavy  molding,' com- 
bined with  thin  spinaly  columns,  twisted  legs, 
and  other  inelegant  characteristics.  Magnifi- 
cence is  sometimes  attempted  in  the  value  of  the 
material,  as  in  the  famous  set  of  chamber  fur- 
niture in  diased  silver  executed  for  a  royal  visit  • 
at  Knowle  Park,  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of 
Dorset  in  Kent.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  style 
named  after  the  French  monarch,  its  patron  and 
encourager,  Louis  XIV. 

The  modem  predominance  of  France  in  the 
construction  of  lumiture  is  owing  to  the  mlhis- 
ter  Colbert.  He  It  was  who  brou^t  together 
the  beat  workmen  of  Europe,  and  by  an  edict 
of  the  year  1667  established  the  French  ro^al 
manufactory  of  furniture.  TTie  new  style  which 
the  productions  of  this  establishment  assumed 
appears  to  have  been  worked  out  undesignedly, 
and,  like  every  such  successful  phase  of  art, 
was  the  genuine  product  of  circumstances.  Nov- 
elty and  magnificence  seem  to  have  been  the 
great  features  aimed  at;  these  were  sought 
by  varied  ^treatment  of  surface  in  cabinet  furni: 
ture^  (as  inlays  of  metals,  ivory,  enamels,  por- 
celain tablets,  tortoise  shell,  etc.),  and  by  an 
incrustation  of  broken  scroll  panel  work,  which 
hid  the  real  constructive  forms  and  frittered 
away  the  graceful  outlines  of  the  Renaissance 
into  a  confused  and  unsymmetrical  mass.  Un- 
der Louis  XV  the  same  school  of  art  contin- 
ued, and  it  received  new  elaboration  under  the 
successors  of  Boule,  Riesner  and  Gouthier; 
their  works  are  known  to  connoisseurs  as  arti- 
cles of  vertu  by  the  respective  styles  of  eadi 
master,  and  fine  specimens  bring  almost  fabulous 
prices.  Probably  more  ol  this  class  of  furni- 
ture is  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain  than  In 
all  the  rest. of  Europe,  a  great  change  of  own- 
ers having  been  brought  about  by  the  French 
Revolution.  While  the  splendid  extravagances  o{ 
Louis  XIV  were  holding  sway  in  France,  the 
prevaiUng  taste  in  England  seems  rather  to 
nave  been  modified  by  the  fashion  introduced 
from  Holland  by  William  III.  The  native 
woods,  oak  or  wainscot,  chestnut,  etc,  were 
about  this  time  superseded  for  furriiture  by  the 
dark  and  heavy  West  India  mahogany,  the  thi- 
variable  material  of  the  Ill-designed  and  awk- 
ward furniture  familiar  to  us  in  the  Immortal 
designs  of  Hogarth.  A  better  style  based  on 
that  of  France  was  introduced  by  Chippendale, 
but  a  Severn-  and  more  artistic  taste  was  dis« 
played  by  the  designs  of  Heppelwhite  and  Shera- 
ton.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI  another  change  is  apparent  in  French 
furniture.  Greece  and  Rome  were  looked  up  to 
as  standards  of  correctness  in  furniture  as  well 
as  in  politics.  But  instead  of  impressing  their 
own  genius  on  designs  inspired  by  ancient 
modeU  as  did  the  great  artbts  of  die  Renai^ 
sance,.  the  authors  of_  this,  revival  were  too 
often  content  with  frigid  imitation.  The  classi- 
.cal  style  did  not  long  hold  sway,  atid  since  that 
time  the  practice  of  both  France  and  England 
(and  with  them  the  rest  of  Europe)  has  been 
purely  eclectic.    At  present  designs  after  the 
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best  work  of  Ae  older  maScers  are  much  in 
favor  in  both  Earope  and  America,  FtiB- 
nmraE  IimusTtY  in  Ahbuca,  The. 

,  FURNITXTRB»  ColoniaL  When  the  colo- 
nists first  landed,  and  during  their  early  strug- 
gle for  existence,  little  if  any  attempt  was 
made  to  import  furniture,  and  we  have  nothing 
how  which  could  be  rightfully  claimed  to  have 
been  brought  over  from  Europe  before  the 
coming  of  the  Mayflower  (1620).  The  New 
Kn^anders  were  the  6rst  to  make  furniture, 
copying  the  designs  of  the  oripnal  pieces,  which 
were  of  heavy  oak  with  severe  hnes  and  flat 
carvings.  Tiieir  puritanical  minds  apparently 
abhorred  anything  of  an  ^ecclesiastical  cast  As 
early  as  1650  the  Southern  planters  imported 
fine  pieces  from  England,  of  oak,  richly  carved 
and  mlaid,  the  designs  being  influenced  by  the 
Repaissance  just  dawning  in  France,  and  the 
]^izabethaa  and  Jacobean  periods  in  England. 
The  authorities  in  the  South  tried  to  prevent 
trade  'with  Holland  and  New  England  so  a 
comparison  of  the  English  furniture,  prior  to 
the  Revolutionary  War,  with  that  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  shows  that  the  English  life  of 
that  time  was  planted  there  as  far  as  it  was 
possible.  Since  we  find  so  few  of  these  original 
pieces,  we  can  only  think  that  the  planters,  be- 
coming wealthy  so  rapidly,  and  wishing  to  keep 
up  to  the  «prevailing  English  style,*  must  have 
discarded  the  old  for  the  new,  as  their  invoices 
show  large  importations  of  furniture  up  to  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

There  was  a  marked  difference  between  tlie 
houses  of  New  York  and  of  New  England. 
The  Dutch  built  theirs  of  brick,  while  those 
in  New  England  were  mostly  of  timber,  and  a 
strildng  feature  in  the  living-room  of  the 
former  was  the  chimney-piece,  which  among 
the  wealthy  was  elaborately  carved  and  tiled 
and  held  vessels  of  brass  repousse  and  Delft- 
ware.  The  fire-place  with  its  colored  tiles  con- 
tinued to  be  a  decorative  feature,  even  after 
coal  succeeded  wood  as  fuel  and  grates  took 
the  place  of  andirons.  The  floor  of  the  avera^ 
bouse  was  sanded,  and  rooms  had  no  special 
character.  The  ideas  which  the  Dutch  brought 
from  the  Orient  influenced  the  desigris  not 
only  around  New  York  but  in  N^w  England 
as  well,  and  fast  grew  into  favor.  Strange 
shapes  from  the  East,  introducing  marqueterie 
in  exotic  woods,  were  eclipsing  the  old  diests 
of  drawers,  cupboard^  etc,  and  actual  products 
of  the  Far  East  fined  many  of  the  Dutch 
houses.  The  cabriole  legs  superseded  die 
severer  fines.  Other  woods  beside  oak.  such 
as  walnut,  pine,  red  cedar, .  maple,  etc.,  were 
introduced;  ebony  was  scarce,  so  the  'black 
egg  ornament*  was  often  of  white  wood  stained 
black. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  New 
York  was  an  important  place,  and  inventories 
show  that  fashions  in  New  Yoik  compared 
favorably  with  those  of  London  and  Amster- 
dam. The  bed  was  disappearing  from  the  hall: 
carpets  were  introduced,  and  in  1750  they  had 
flowered  carpets  and  "painted  floor  cloths.*  The 
walls,  of  houses  of  the  better  class,  were  pa- 
pered before  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
and  for  50  years  we  have  an  interesting  wall- 
paper period ;  their  chief  designs  were  lane 
illustrating  panels,  such  as  *The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,*  •The  Four  Seasons,*  etc.  Pfre-places 
were  growing  smaller  as  wood  was  harder  to 


obtain,  and  in  1745  Franklhi  iiiv«ited  wiat  is 
now  known  as  the  *Franldin  stove.*  Uphol- 
stery was  taken  up  and  there  were  many  cab- 
inet-makers in  New  York,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia; skilled  workmanship  was  in  demand, 
and  *choice  timber  and  metel'  furnishings  for 
cabinets*  were  advertised.  Then  came  the 
period  when  mahogany  was  the  favorite  wood, 
and,  just  as  in  England,  all  designs  had  a 
tendency  tovrard  greater  lif^tness*  and  grace 
of  line,  and  showed  the  Chinese  influence 
strongly.  In  1776  the  home  of  a  wealthy  Amer- 
ican compared  favorably  with  that  of  an  Eng- 
lishman m  similar  circumstances.  •Chippen- 
dale* was  the  rage,  both  imported  and  domestic 
There  was  a  marked  difference  between  the 
North  and  South  —  the  Northerners  lived  more 
simply,  but  with  a  certain  amount  of  fashion 
and  elegance;  in  the  South  eveiy^ing  was 
ease  and  luxury,  and  many  houses  were  noted 
for  their  costly  furnishings.  Around  Oiarles- 
ton,  S.  C,  at  the  present  time  are  some  ex- 
cellent examples  of  typical  Southern  homes  of 
the  18th  century,  containing  many  of  the  orig- 
inal pieces  of  furniture.  The  classic  or  Greek 
style  adopted  by  Adam  in  England  found  its 
way  here,  and  was  seen  in  architecture  and 
interior  woodworl^  noticeably  in  mantels  and 
built-in  cupboards,  but  was  little  used  in  ar- 
ticles of  furniture. 

Mount  Vernon  —  nbw  a  museum  of  relics— is 
the  most  interesting  colonial  house,  on  account 
of  its  associations.  It  was  inherited  by  George 
Washington  iii  1751  from  his  half-brother,  Law- 
rence Washini^on.  Soon  after  it  was  almost 
entirety  refurnished,  and  though  by  no  means 
palatial  was  extremelv  comfortable.  There  were 
few  of  the  original  Washington  pieces  left 
there,  as  Mrs.  Washington  bequeathed  the  furni- 
ture to  four  grandchildren,  but  now  many 
articles  are  gradually  finding  their  way  bacl^ 
either  through  giftj  or  through  purchase  by  the 
Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association  of  the  Union. 
There  are  many  Washington  pieces,  used  1^  him 
while  in  Philadelphia,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Second 
in  interest  is  Monticello,  the  home  of  lliomas 
Jefferson.  Its  architecture  and  decorations  are 
delightful,  and  it  still  contains  proofs  of  the 
owner's  good  taste  and  love  of  art 

"Colonial  designs,*  as  termed  in  fht  vocabu- 
lary of  the  dealer  of  to-day,  were  not  known 
until  the  colonies  had  become  States.  They  are 
traced  in  America  first  through  the  CNitdi. 
who  had  taken  nuiny  points  from  Spain  and 
the  Orient,  namely,  the  ball  and  claw  pattern. 
Chippendale  adapted  them  with  more  lightness 
and  grace  of  line,  but  the  French  Empire  style 
which  came  in  at  that  time  changed  it  into  the 
massive  mahogany,  and  gave  the  rope-carved 
pillars  and  lioii-claw  feet.  American  makers 
omitted  the  elaborate  brass  and  ormolu  trim- 
mings used  bv  the  French,  and  depended  upon 
the  beautiful  grain  of  the  wood,  often  veneer^ 
ing  to  obtain  handsome  effects.  The  superior- 
itv  of  the  old  furniture  is  due  to  its  construc- 
tion; the  old  makers  worked  solidly,  dove-tail- 
ing and  blocldng  all  drawers,  and  to-day  the 
age  of  the  wood  has  greatly  added  to  its  value; 
the  stained  mahogany  loses  the  beautiful  golden 
shafts  of  li^t.  The  polish  was  attained  by 
constant  rtilHnng,  while  to-day  most  pieces  are 
simply  varnished. 

Mahogany  was  brou^t  into^Si^and  bv  Sir 
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Walter  Ralc^L  but  was  not  in  jgeneral  use 
until  about  17^.  In  New  Englanait  was  ex- 
tensively used  a  little  later,  beinjr  iaiiiiorted 
from  the  West  Indies.  The  Honduras  and 
Mexican  varieties  most  commonly  used  to-day 
do  not  materially  improve  with  age,  and  are 
much  lighter  in  weimt  than  the  West  IndiaiL 
^refore  a  really  old  piece  vaay  oittm  be  toia. 
far  its  heaviness.  The  date  of  a  btireau,  cheat 
of  drawers,  etc.,  may  frequently  be  ascertained 
from  its  huidles. 

Handles. —  The  oldest  handles,  chiefly  brass, 
rarely  ^wter,  were  drop-handles,  formed  hke 
an  earnng,  backed  by  a  small  plate.  Next  in 
order  was  a  larger  plate,  usually  engraved, 
with  a  bail  large  enough  to  insert  two  fingers. 
The  next  was  a  larger  plain  plate  simitar  to  a 
fleur-de-lis  in  shape,  the  bail  being  much  latter, 
and  fr<Hn  now  on  held  into  the  drawer  by 
brass  nuts  instead  of  wires  as  formerly,  but  in 
reproductions  iron  nuts  are  nearlv  always  used. 
It  gradually  develot>ed  into  a  thin  oral  plate 
embossed  with  moldings,  sometimes  with  centre 
design,  and  the  bail,  fitted  into  posts,  falls  out- 
side die  plate,  preserving  the  same  curve. 
Still  later  came  me  knob  and  emmre  rosette 
handles,  sometimes  with  ring,  usuaUy  of  brass 
but  also  of  glass  or  plain  wood. 

CheatSd — No  matter  how  meagre  an  iinrcn< 
tory,  it  alwa;rs  included  a  box,  diest  or  case. 
First  the  ordmaiy  ship's  chest  of  pine  with  iron 
handles,  which  was  appraised  very  low.  There 
are  several  ^ood  examples  of  these  in  State 
historical  soacties)  including  cme  brought  over 
in  the  Mayfiou>er.  Few  oi  these  were  made 
after  1725.  The  oldest  carved  chests  were  in 
low  relief  with  often  the  date  and  name  of  the 
person  for  whom  it  ytas  made ;  they  were  after- 
ward made  with  one  drawer,  havuw  panel  or 
turned  ornaments.  This  developed  mto  the 
<^cheBt  of  drawers,*  made  of  oak  and  more  elab- 
orately decorated,  which  in  turn  developed  into 
the  ''chest  u^pon  chest,*  sometimes  having  as 
many  as  nine  drawers,  and  the  three^ier 
'steps*  for  displaying  china  was  ^  sometimes 
^aced  upon  these.  The  "htsh-boy'  is  not  men- 
tioned until  the  chest  of  drawers  was  placed 
upon  a  frame  about  three  feet  high,  having 
one  or  more  drawers;  it  had  six  legs,  and  later 
the  part  where  the  centre  legs  were  omitted  was 
finished  with  "drops.*  This,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century,  became  a  very  handsome 
article  of  furniture,  with  carved 'top,  ustially 
'shell*  or  *sun*  pattern,  decorated  with  gilt 
torches  or  balls  and  cabriole  legs  and  carved 
feet 

The  Dressing-Table,  or  'low-boy,*  came 
from  England  in  1716.  At  first  it  had  but  one 
drawer,  afterward  it  was  the  same  as  the  frame 
for  the  *hi^-boy.*  only  about  three  inches 
lower.  The  'hign-hoy*  and  *low-boy*  were 
often  made  to  match.  The  Chippendale  and 
Sheraton  designs  were  usually  furnished  with 
dressing-boxes  and  mirror. 

The  Settle  was  an  evolution  of  die  diesL 
Handsome  examples  are  rarely  found  in  tfiis 
country,  although  there  are  many  varieties  of 
the  'fire-side*  settle  in  painted  pine  and  oak 
found  in  New  England,  with  a  shelf  to  hold 
a  candle.  The  settles  which  appeared  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  following  the 
Chippendale,  Sheraton  and  Heppetwhite  designs, 
migtit  better  be  termed  sofas,  which  later  took 
on  the  Empire  designs,  with  ^taw-and-bafl*  and 


'wngs-aadr^w*  feet,  and  'comticopia*  and 
'swan-ned^  ends. 

B«ds  were  amon^  the  first  and  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  articles  of  furniture  in  wills, 
being  hie^y  prized.  In  the  17th  century  the 
Souuiera  t»anters  6wiied  elaborate  European 
bedsteads,  usually  of  oak.  in  New  England 
thcy  were  very  simple  sfftirs,  while  among  the 
Oittch  the  bed,  at  first,  was  only  a  sort  of  mudc 
The  four-poster  soon  sumlanted  all,  first  of  oak; 
but  later  of  mahogany.  Some  were  most  elabo- 
rate, with  rope-carved,  or  pineawle  and  acan- 
thus-leaf posts,  and  ball-and-claw  feet,  with 
tester  drapery,  valance,  curtains  and  coverlet  to 
match,  of  white  or  bright-colored  materials, 
chiefly  drugget,  Unsey-woolsey  or  dimi^, 
thouf^  later  chintz  was  popular.  In  the  Souui, 
mosquito  canopies  were  prevalent,  sometimes 
colored  to  match  the  color  scheme  of  the  room. 
Feather  beds  were  universally  used,  resting  on 
ropes  or  sacking  pulled  taut,  and  owing  to  their 
height,  ^bed  steps*  were  necessary.  We  also 
find  mention  of  turkey  feathers  and  cat-tails 
being  used  as  fillings,  and  early  in  the  ISth  cei^ 
tury  hair  mattresses  appeared. 

Cupboards  were  usualfy  built  into  the  wall, 
and  whether  called  'livery,*  ■court;*  'stand- 
ing* or  "press,*  were  all  fiued  with  £ght  mov- 
able shelves  to  hold  linen  and  displtQr  china  and 
glass.  There  are  few  of  these  open  cupboards 
to-day.  First  the  upper  part  was  enclosed  with 
doors  (later  ones  show  glass  doors  with  lattice 
work),  afterward  a  drawer  was  added,  then  the 
lower  part  was  enclosed,  and  when  fitted  with 
lock  and  key  was  highly  prized  as  an  article  of 
furniture.  These  partb'  opened  cupboards  were 
called  'beaufait,"  afterward  contracted  to 
'boufet*  Closed-in  cupboards  show  German 
as  well  as  Dutch  origin,  and  the  finest  examples 
were  found  among  the  Dutch,  usually  spoken 
of  as  'kasse,*  carefully  carved  and  painted. 

Chairs  are  scarcely  mentioned  before  1650, 
forms  or  benches  being  used  almost  entirely, 
Uie  chair  being  considered  the  seat  of  honor, 
but  toward  the  etid  of  the  century  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  numbers  mentioned  in 
the  inventories.  TKey  were  made  of  oak,  pine 
and  walnutj  turned  or  paneled,  simply  carved 
and  with  high  backs,  the  seats  either  rush  or 
cane.  About  the  17th  century  we  notice  leather 
and  'turkey-work*  seats  with  brass  nail-heads. 
The  'ball-and-claw*  foot,  introduced  by  the 
Dutch,  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  .i7th  cen- 
tury and  remained  in  favor  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years.  Chairs  made  of  wicker  and  cane 
were  known  as  early  as  1711,  and  in  1720  came 
the  painted  chairs  from  Holland,  usually  black, 
often  decorated,  with  rush  or  cane  seats.  TTie 
Windsor  chair,  first  made  and  used  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1725,  was  the  most  popular  style  up  to 
the  19th  century.  It  was  usually  of  hickory  or 
ash  and  had  a  wooden  seat,  the  back  was  nigh 
and  either  'spindled*  or  'fan-shaped.*  some- 
times havimr  an  extra  headpiece,  llie  style 
known  as  Qiippendale  appeared  !n  1720,  the 
development  bem^  apparent  before  Chippendale 
worked.  Its  chief  characteristics  were  the 
traceried  splat,  bow-shaped  back  and  cabriole 
legs,  also  the  'plate-backed,*  which  was  a  solid 
splat,  usually  jar-shaped,  and  hoof  feet  The 
all-U[Aolstered  'win^  diair  seemed  to  be  In 
general  use  before  1/50.  Mahogany  was  now 
easily  procurable  and  die  tendency  was  toward 
greater  lightness,  and  most  of  tbe  design^^om 
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now  on,  follow  the  English  cabinet-mdEcrs; 
Chippendale,  with  a  strong  Chinese  influence, 
then  Sheraton  and  Heppelwhite,  some  being 
beautifully  decorated  with  hand-paintings, 
carvings  and  inlay.  In  1770  we  have  anotnu* 
s^le,  modeled  after  the  old  "splat-bad^i*  but 
with  the  splats  crosswise.  About  1800  tiie  atyit 
commonly  known  as  'empire*  began  to  be  felt, 
and  gave  us  the  ''lion*  and  ^bear»  claw-feet 
and  rolling  backs,  copied  after  old  E^^yptian  de- 
signs. The  strong  empire  was  partially  modi- 
fied here  by  the  Sheraton  influence.  There  is 
a  style  in  America,  a  modiflcation  of  the  em- 
pire, with  heavy  mahogany  splat-back,  usually 
lar-shaped,  often  having  the  back  and  back 
1^  in  one  piece.  These  were  in  favor  until 
1840;  thqr  were  usually  covered  widi  *hor5«- 
hait*  and  are  now  offered  as  'Colonial* 
designs. 

Tables. —  What  has  been  said  of  the  develop- 
ment of  chairs  may  be  applied  to  tables,  as 
almost  every  form  of  chair  had  its  correspond- 
ing table.  First  we  had  the  "taWe-borde,"  a 
board,  often  12  feet  long  by  2  wide,  resting  on 
a  cross-legged  trestle.  It  gradually  became  cus- 
tomary to  leave  the  •borde*  on  the  trestle  in- 
stead of  removing  it  after  each  meal,  and  it  was 
then  known  as  a  table.  Marble  and  slate-topped 
tables  appeared  about  1693,  and  were  considered 
"the  latest  thing.*  Before  the  18th  century  we 
had  imported  'chair-top*  tables,  *drop-leaf* 
and  the  "100  legged,"  which  was  the  first  ex- 
tension table,  all  with  turned  posts.  About  1735 
the  Dutch  influence  was  strong,  and  to-day  we 
have  some  excellent  examples,  dating  from 
1750,  of  mahogany  'pie-crust,"  *dish-top,*  etc 
The  'centre-pifiar*  table  came  in  with  the  Em- 
pire period.  Tea  tables  were  found  in  every 
parlor  of  the  18th  century,  always  ready  with 
complete  tea-service,  spirit-lamp,  kettle,  tea-box, 
tongs,  strainer,  etc.  Among  the  Dutch  the  tabic 
was  frequently  of  rare  or  japanned  woods, 
many  with  adjustable  tops.  Card  tables,  of 
which  there  were  many,  usually  had  a  plain 
surface,  thou^  some  were  covered  with  green 
cloth;  they  had  folding  tops  and  comer  shal- 
lows for  counters.  Work  tables  were  mostly  of 
Sheraton  design,  the  top  lifting  up,  disclosing 
compartments  for  sewing  materials.  Candle 
tables  were  of  various  heights,  with  a  top  only 
large  enough  to  hold  a  candlestick. 

Desks. — A  desk  was  originally  a  wooden  box 
with  slanting  lid,  the  writing  materials,  and 
frequently  the  Bible,  were  kept  inside  under 
lock  and  key.  and  the  top  served  the  double 

{>ufpose  of  reading  and  writing  desk.  The 
arge  desk  or  'secretary^  appeared  about  1660 
and  seems  to  have  been  another  development  of 
the  'chest  of  drawers,"  usually  liavnuf  two  or 
more  drawers  in  the  lower  half.  The  lid  on 
the  upper  part  was  either  let  down  on  chains  or 
rested  on  two  wooden  slides.  The  interior  was 
fitted  with  many  drawers  and  pigeon-holes,  and 
they  had  often  secret  compartments.  Later,  a 
cabinet  was  placed  on  top  and  developed  into 
the  "cabinet-top**  deslc  made  in  one.  piece  and 
reaching  almost  to  the  ceiling.  The  *table- 
topped*  desk  belonged  to  a  later  period,  a  good 
example  being  the.  one  used  by  Washington 
while  in  New  York  in  1789,  now  in  the  city  haU. 
There  are  some  good  specimens  of  Sheraton 
and  Heppelwhite  desks  in  this  country  belong- 
ing to  their  respective  periods.  The  lat«r  em- 


pire or  'Colonial*  pieces  were  large  and  heavy, 
mostly  'bureau-fronts.* 

Clocks. —  There  is  sli^t  mention  of  house- 
hold dodcs  prior  to  170^  but  in  the  18th  cen- 
ttiry  dock-making  was  quite  an  art;  tbe  WU- 
lard  brothers  of  Massachtiactts  were  tfa«  &ist  to 
become  famouik  Around  New  Yoiic  were 
found  some  'Frisian*  wall  clocks  from  Hol- 
land, run  by  weights,  with  datxM^te  de^c^s  of 

E'lded  and  punted  mermaids,  cherubs,  etc  The 
igHsh  'lantern*  dock  was  on  the  same  order, 
bciing  of  brass  with  heraldic  metal  work.  This 
developed  into  the  **btacket*  dock,  through  hav- 
ing a  wooden  hood  placed  over  it  for  protec- 
tim ;  it  was  vecy  pojnilar  about  1700.  The  fitst 
mentiott  of  a  udl  dock  is  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  17tfa  century,  when  long  pendulums,  also 
moving  figures  upon  the  dial,  became  fashion- 
able. It  was  sp^ea  of  as  'dock  and  case,* 
and  was  very  plain,  of  oak  or  walnut  but  later 
o£  mahogany.  Many  of  them  were  destroyed 
during  the  Revolution,  the  works  being  hidden 
and  ^e  case^  in  some  instances,  used  for 
flipping  bayonets.  Few  tall  docks  were  made 
after  1815.  After  the  Revi^ution  chea^rtime* 

S'coes  were  in  demand,  and  to  meet  it,  dodcs 
tving  white  enamel  dials  and  wooden  worics 
were  invented.  From  then  on  diere  were  many 
styles  of  dieap  docks  for  walls  and  mantels, 
including  the  'banjo*  clock  patented  by  Willard 
in  1802;  the  'lyre*  cteck  and  many  'Orfonial* 
designs  in  wood,  some  with  palmed  glass  cover- 
ing the  pendulum. 

Looidng'^rUsses.—  The  first  record  is  in  an 
Immitorjr  in  Maryland  1639.  They  were  rare 
at  that  time  even  in  England,  being  imported 
from  Venice.  The  frames  were  of  olrve-wood, 
black  or  gilt,  and  when  the  glass  exceeded  four 
feet  werb  made  of  small  pioces  joined  by  mold- 
ings. Later  the  frames  were  heavily  carved  and 
inlaid,  but  always  retained  the  Italian  appear- 
ance. We  find  mention  of  a  parlor  in  a  Mary- 
land house  in  1732,  'set  off  with  pier  glasses.* 
In  New  England  it  hung  over  the  mantel-piece 
and  was  known  as  the  'diimney-giass,*  usually 
ornamented  at  either  side  with  candle  sconces. 
At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  shield  and 
oval  glasses  appeared,  showing  the  influence  of 
the  English  cabinet-makers,  followed  by  the 
Empire,  with  rope-carved  pillars,  acanthus-leaf 
and  lyre  carvings,  sometimes  having_  the  top 
partitioned  off  for  paintings.  What  is  known 
as  the  'Constitution*  mirror  did  not  appear 
until  after  1800;  most  of  them  bore  the  eagle 
at  the  tap. 

UuTorB*  daring  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
were  either  of  convex  or  concave  ^ass  with 
elaborate  frames,  and  were  frequently  used  for 

decoration. 

Sideboards  came  into  fashion  about  1780, 
taking  the  place. of  cupboards  and  side  tables. 
They  were  nearly  always  of  mahogany.  First 
after  Sheraton,  with  inlay,  noticeably  the  'bell- 
flower"  design  down  the  slender  legs;  later 
'Colonial*  of  heavy  mahogany  with  the  cup- 
boards extending  nearly  to  the  floor,  ball-and- 
daw  feet  and  rounded  pillars,  umilar  to  the 
bed-posts. 

Washstands.—  First  called  a  'bason-frame.* 
Few  good  examples  before  the  later  part  of  the 
iSth  century,  wmch  were  influenced  the  Eng- 
li^-  cabinet-makers,  and  later  by  the  Empire. 

W«nninc*Pam>  were  a  necessity,  especially 
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in  New  England.  The  pan  was  usuall^r  of  brass 
with  cover,  14  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  long 
wooden  handle  fastened  to  the  pan  by  an  iron 
socket  Hot  coals  were  placed  in  it  and  when 
rubbed  between  the  sheets  wanned  the  beda. 
They  were  often  deojrated  with  open-wodc 
and  were  quite  ornamental  han^ng 
beside  the  fire-placel 

8cre«u  were  osed  to  protect  the  face  from 
the  heat  of  the  fire,  were  unaU.  made  o£ 
embrc^deiy  or  painted  wood,  with  round  or 
square  frame,  fastened  on  »  post  which  could 
be  raised  or  lowered. 

Children's  Articles. —  We  find  frequent  ei>* 
tries  of  articles  of  furniture  for  children. 
Cradles,  the  first  one  brought  over  in  1620; 
hi^-diairs,  also  "fenders,*  to  keei>  the  children 
aw^  from  the  fires. 

There  were  several  miscellaneous  articles  o£ 
furniture  mentioned  after  1750^  induding 
•dumb-waiters »  now  called  ^butler's  trays*: 
*wine-coolers,»  «knife-bo3ces,*  ■sewing-boxes,* 
*clothes-trees,*  etc. 

Collections^  Some  of  the  many  permanent 
Cf>llections  of  Colonial  furniture  may  he  found 
in  the  Connecticut  Historical  Soaety,  Hart- 
ford, Omn. ;  the  Pilgrim's  Society.  Plymouth, 
Uasa. :  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. ;  Van 
CourtuuDdt  Mansion,  Van  Couitlandt  Parl^ 
N.  Y. ;  .^nerican  Antiquarian  Society,  Worces- 
ter. Mass. ;  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia :  Washington's  Headquarters,  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J. ;  Independence  Hall,  PhUadelphia, 
Pa."  and  Mount  Vernon,  Va. 
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FURNITURS,  History  of  Ancient  In  the 
Far  East,  in  ancient  times,  little  if  any  furni- 
ture of  wood  or  metal  appears  to  have  been 
used  in  die  household,  even  the  jtalace  dwellers 
contentiiw  themselves  with  cushions,  rugs,  ctu> 
tains  and  other  hangings.  Of  tfie  furniture 
used  by  the  ancient  Jews  tittle  is  known,  though 
tbdr  long  reudence  in  Egypt  would  lead  one 
to  suppose  they  must  have  learned  the  art  of 
woodworking,  in  which  Egyptians  were  so 
adept.  Even  the  little  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  furniture  is  derived, 
mostbr,  from  sculptured  remains;  atmospheric 
infltience  long  since  destroyed  audi  pieces  of 
workmanship.  Layard  and  Smith  found  that 
Nineveh  furniture  was  ornamented  with  heads 
of  Hons,  bulls,  rams,  etc.  One  noticeable 
feature  of  Assyrian  chairs  or  thrones  was  the 
use  of  human  figures  as  supports  of  arms,  etc 
Tliese  are  conjectured  as  representing  captives. 
The  carved  forms  of  bulls  were  also  used  as 
stipports.  The  tables  and  couches  were  of  wood 
and  metal  encrusted  with  ivory.  Gold,  silver 
and  bronze  were  also  used.  The  luxuriousness 
of  the  Assyrian  despotic  monarchy  is  fully 
proved.  A  Gredc  audior  mehtions  100  tables 
and  100  beds,  all  of  gold,  piled  on  the  ftmeral 
pyre  of  Sardanapalus.  Herodotus  tells  of  al- 
tar^ tables  and  statties  of  gold  in  the  temple 
of  Baal.  The  thrones  had  tootttools. 
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BcfptiUL— The  absence  of  humidiQr  in 
Egypips  atmosphere  has  been  the  cause  o< 
preservation  of  numerous  pieces  of  ancient 
native  furniture,  as  well  as  the  vivid  dfwctions 
of  the  living  h^tts  of  its  citizens  as  (Hkplayed 
on  the  many  stone  monuments,  tombs,  sarcoph- 
agi, etc  Mi^  furntnre  speeiznens  extant 
date  bade  3.000  years  or  more.  The  oldest 
known  piece  of  furniture  in  the  world  b  the 
dirone  of  llie  E^rpdan  Queen  Hetshepsu,  in  the 
British  Museum.  We  find  chairs  with  X  legs, 
like  our  campstoob,  widi  heads  of  geese  carved 
on  the  lower  extremities  of  the  Tegs.  Some 
legs  and  chair-rails  appear  to  have  been  turned 
on  the  lathe ;  they  used  mortise  and  tenon  joints 
and  their  strength  of  construction  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  18th  dynasty  pieces  hold 
firm  yet  Seats  were  of  leather,  Hnen  cords  or 
plaited  rushes.  Other  pie<^  extant  are  foot- 
stools with  three  leg%  ebony  settees,  taUes, 
armchairs,  bedsteads,  cofiEers  on  legs,  flower 
stands,  cushions  of  woven  cloth,  mattresses,  ete. 
Besides  animals,  human  figures  frequently  act 
as  supports,  as  found  on  Assyrian  furniture, 
and,  like  the  tatter,  protnldy  represent  *^p- 
tives*  or  prboners.  Chair-legs  show  delicate 
curved  forms  and  clawed  feet  as  in  modem 
fnmitnre,  wi&  *tie^eces*  and  diagonals  to  ' 
brace  the  slender  frameworic  Fttnuture  hat 
decorations  (bendes  carving)  in  gilding,  inlays 
of  colored  stones,  glazes,  ivory  (both  of  the 
elephant  and  hippopotamus  J  uid  different 
woods.  Woods  used  are  acacta,  ebony,  cedar, 
sycamore,  etc. 

Greeks — Concerning  the  furniture  of  the 
ancient  Gredks  we  are  far  more  clearly  in- 
formed. The  early  styles  are  not  of  comi^ex 
construction  nor  are  tiuy  subjected  to  much 
decoration.  A  common  piece  was  the  four- 
l^ged  stool  (diphros),  first  heavily  built,  then 
becoming  more  slender  and  inlaid  with  ivory 
and  pieces  of  metal  plate.  Some  had  straight 
legs,  others  outwardly  l>ent.  The  tripous  was 
a  three-lefnied  stool  as  its  name  implies.  The 
folditig  X  le^^  folding  stool  (similar  to  our 
camp-stool)  was  in  favor  from  the  earliest 
Greek  days  and  was  in  two  styles,  one  with 
curved  l^s,  the  other  straight,  the  first  being 
in  more  common  use  In  early  days  these  legs 
actually  folded  but  later,  while  keeping  the 
same  form,  they  were  fixed.  The  feet  were 
generally  carved  to  represent  the  claws  of  lions 
or  tigers,  sometimes  the  hoofs  of  st%Ks  or  goats. 
These  daws  often  turned  inwards.  Rarely  these 
chair-legs  took  on  architectural  forms.  The 
kathedra  was  a  chair  style  used  chiefly  by 
women  and  guests.  Its  form  continued,  with 
sli^t  modifications,  throug^iout  antiquity.  It 
consisted  of  four  tight  legs  gracefully  curved 
outwards  and  had  a  horizontally  curved  back- 
board, about  shoulder  liigh,  fastened  to  the 
seat  by  strong  curved  supports.  Arms  are  ab- 
sent The  most  beautiful  curved  forms  appear 
to  have  been  made  about  the  5th  century  of  our 
era.  No  decoration  is  fotmd  on  such  pieces. 
The  thromos  or  annchair  was  a  show  chair 
for  the  rec^ttion  room.  In  ordinary  civil  life 
it  was  the  seat  of  the  master  of  the  house,  in 
ofiidal  life  it  was  the  seat  of  dignitaries,  in  the 
temples  the  seat  of  the  gods.  Iti  pictures,  there- 
fort^  of  ordinary  day  life  we  rarely  meet  the 
ihrenos.  It  was  furnished  with  a  back  and 
two  anns.  The  throne  seat  of  honor  at^ublic 
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functions  differed  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
household  in  being  so  hiA  as  to  need  a  foot- 
stool  to  climb  into  it  In  the  later  styles  we 
find  the  back  straight  and  so  hig^  as  to  reach 
above  the  head  of  the  sitter.  The  elbow-ineces 
of  the  thrcme  seat  often  tennioated  in  a  s^ 
ment  of  a  sphere,  later  to  become  an  animaFs 
head,  usually  of  a  ram.  Another  early  t^e 
had  massive  posts  as  legs,  the  heaviness  being 
broken  two  pahnettes  joined  together  by  a 
stem,  the  legs  being  cut^  into  the  small  sise 
of  the  stem;  such  archaic  style  throne  seats 
have  the  back  rests  very  low  and  tenninatin^ 
in  a  human  or  animal  figure,  this  decoration 
appearing  at  times  on  each  comer  of  the  seat. 
/Uiother  form  of  leg  decoration  has  volutes 
where  the  joints  of  the  front  and  back  less 
meet  the  seat.  Still  another  throne  leg  st^e 
is  the  turned  "baluster.*  Lastly,  there  was  the 
massive  stone-built  Ihronos  used  by  d^initaries 
in  theatres,  for  judges,  princes,  and  acting  as 
seats  of  the  gods  in  temples ;  some  are  quite 
plainly  built,  others  have  all  lands  of  tnctorial 
representation  as  the  Sphinx,  griffins  and  other 
anunals.  The  Greek  bedstead  (JtUny)  closed 
resembles  the  Roman  Uctus  in  the  main  ana 
answered  for  two  lands  of  fumitare  of  the 
modem  house  —  the  bed  and  the  sofa.  But  the 
antique  sofa  was  not  made,  like  the  modem, 
for  seating  several  persons,  but  was  for  one 
person  to  recline  on ;  in  this  the  dining  couches 
were  an  exception  as  they  were  so  targe  that 
several  persons  reclined  alongside  of  each  other. 
Originally  the  kliny  was  intended  as  a*sleqttng 
couch  and  only  when  the  old  custom  of  Hotner's 
day  of  sitting  at  meal  times  went  into  disuse 
and  dne  reclined  at  meals  did  tfie  kliny  find 
any  use  except  for  sleeping.  Reclining  then 
became  the  custom  also  for  writing,  studying, 
etc.,  and  the  more  diverse  the  uses  for  this 
piece  of  furniture  became*  the  more  thw  ad- 
vanced in  art  handwork,  in  alteration  of  con- 
struction, according  to  the  use  they  were  to  be 
put  to,  this  without  chaiu^ng  the  fundamental 
form  at  all.  This  main  form  answers,  in  gen- 
eral, to  the  modem  chaise  longue,  having  only 
a  raised  projection  at  the  head  end.  They  have 
occasionally  head,  foot  and  bade  pieces,  like 
the  modem  sofa.  The  difference,  which  main- 
tains the  bedstead  character  of  the  piece,  .is  the 
absence  of  fixed  upholstering  and  use  of 
bolsters  and  cushions.  The  bedstead  (kliny) 
is  made  of  wood  or  bronze  and  consists  of 
an  oblong  framework  mortised  to  four  comer 
posts  and  resting  on  four  feet.  Over  this  is 
stretched  webworic  or  straps  (tonoi).  This  Is 
all  that  is  found  in  the  more  primitive  pieces. 
There  is  usually,  however,  a  raised  head-piece 
and,  less  frequently,  one  at'  the  foot  that  is 
not  as  high  as  that  at  the  head.  The  Greek 
bedstead  was  often  so  high  as  to  need  a  stool 
to  reach  it.  Ancient  Greek  tables  were  of  two 
kinds :  the  tables  off  which  they  ate  and  those 
used  as  a  dresser.  In  Homer's  time  people  ate 
their  mods  seated  at  table;  later  they  ate  in  a 
reclining  posture.  We  read  of  eadi  person,  at 
times,  having  the  meal  at  his  separate  table; 
these  must  have  been  small  tables  with  round 
or  square  tops.  And  this  fact  is  further  proved 
bv  statements  that  these  tables  were  used  as 
shields  in  cases  of  murder.  Again  we  read  of 
a  number  of  persons  eating  in  common  at  one 
taUe.   This  larger  dining  table  was  displarad 


by  small  tables  for  the  drbiks  when  the 
symposium  followed  the  meal.  These  taUes 
were  oblong  and  were  furnished  with  three 
legs,  (xie  only  at  the  foot  end  of  the  reclining 
guest  at  wfacne  couch  ikliny)  it  stood  be^de. 
A  shelf  was  sometimes  plaad  bdow  the  table- 
top  upon  whidi  to  rest  the  tttensils  after  use. 
The  use  of  only  three  le^  would  make  the 
table  more  steady  considering  the  unevenness 
of  the  unboarded  floor.  The  dresser  or  display 
table  (abax)  was  divided  into  separate  com- 
partments in  which  wine  cups  were  placed;  it 
was  a  species  of  cupboard  or  eariy  credence  on 
vriudi  to  array  gold  and  silver  vfessets. 

RoauuL — ^As  might'  be  supposed,  the  Roman 
and  Greek  furniture  are  very  closely  similar, 
and  the  eariier  Greek  dviHzation  afforded  the 
models.  The  common  stool  (seditey  was  like 
the  Greek  ditkros;  the  bench  was  termed 
scomtmm  or  subsellium;  their  settle  was  -cmlled 
sella,  white  the  magistrate's  stool  was  known  as 
seila  curutis.  A  special  wide  seat,  without  back 
or  side  rests,  was  the  bisellium.  The  Roman 
cathedra  was  a  magistrate's  chair  but  also 
designated  the  comfortable,  cushioned  armchair 
of  the  women.  The  thronus  or  soUmn  was  the 
elevated  chair  dedicated  to  the  ^>ds,  kings 
and  other  illustrious  personages.  The  Rmnan 
bedsteads  (lecli)  formed  several  functions, 
like  those  of  the  Greelcs,  and  were  called,  ac- 
cording to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended:  LecfUs  cubicnlaris  was  for  sleeping 
purposes  and  was  generally  open  on  all  sides 
(spoHdus),  some  had  a  lK3CklK)ard  {phtteus) ; 
tectus  huubratoriHS,  for  study,  often  had  an 
attadunent  on  which  to  write ;  lectHS  trkKtnai^ 
was  used  to  redine  on  at  meal-times.  The 
Romans  favored  a  rather  large  round  table,  for 
convivial  purposes,  with  one  leg  (mono- 
Podium),  a  style  not  found  among  the  Greeks. 
They  were  very  costly,  and  had  tegs  of  ivory, 
silver,  etc.,  and  the  much-prized  African  thya 
wood  in  beautiful  grains  formed  the  tops.  On 
such  tables  were  used  marble,  gold,  silver, 
bronze,  engraved  and  damascened  woric;  they 
were  even  enriched  with  predous  stones.  In- 
conceivable prices  were  paid  for  such  pieces  of 
furniture  and  we  are  told  that  Cicero's  taUe 
cost  a  million  sestertiK  (over  $45,000)  and  that 
of  King  Juba  fetdied  over  $5(^000  at  auction. 
Such  tables  were  not  nsed  with  the  three 
rectan^lar  couches  (tridiniaria)  but  with  a 
semi-ctrcular  sofa  (sigtha).  When  the  Romans 
gradually  became  conquerors  of  the  entire 
known  world  thdr  excessive  luxurioosness  de- 
manded dabomte  ca^vil^;  as  wdl  as  inl:^  of 
■  box-wood,  ebony,  cherry,  holly,  terebinth,  ivory, 
tortoise^hell,  stained  hom,  etc  Beautiful 
veneering  was  done  to  bring  out  artistic  designs 
of  the  fanciful  Krains.  In  furniture  construc- 
tion they  used  cedar,  pine,  elm,  olivt,  ash,  beech, 
bird's-eye  maple,  ilex,  etc.  Bronze  tripods  of 
most  exquisite  designs  were  a  much  favored 
form  of  stand  widi  the  Romans  as  we  know 
from  die  tmmerotis  examines  excavated  f  nm 
ruins. 

Byzantine. — The  art  product  of  Byzantttun 
or  Gjnstantinople  was  the  outcome  of  the  cen- 
turies of  war,  which  ended  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  Ejupire  besides  destroying  all 
vestiges  atwve  ground  of  the  costly  furniture 
of  the  period.  Tme  B^rzantine  art  lasted  till 
about  120%  when  the  dty  was  taken  1^  die 
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Latins.  It  dil^ered  from  the  Classic  art  in 
absorbing  Oriental  motifs  and  combiDing  them 
with  Greek  in  a  manner  that  has  ever  since  had 
world  admiration.  With  centuries  of  luxury 
and  prolific  art  production  nothing  remains  of 
her  furniture  except  several  chairs  or  ^thrones," 
siqkposed  to  be  of  Byzantine  origin.  The  Icono- 
clasts did  more  to  destroy  the  city's  art  work 
than  all  the  devastation  of  the  passing  cen- 
turies. The  so-called  "chair  of  Saint  Peter* 
in  the  basilica  of  that  saint  in  Rome  belongs 
probably  to  a  date  between  the  4th  and  6th 
centuries.  Its  arcaded  back  and  other  details 
show  mixed  styles  of  Classic  Greel^  Auatic 
Greek  and  Persian.  Another  supposed  Byzan- 
tine chair  is  in  San  Marco,  Venice.  In  the 
later  days  of  Byzantium  furniture  became  lux- 
urious and  was  ornamented  with  gold,  silver 
and  precious  stones.  There  is  a  seat  in  the 
British  Museum  with  a  high  back  which  may 
be  of  B^rzantine  make.  The  so-called  Saint 
Maximlman's  chair,  at  Ravenna,  of  this  period, 
is  of  wood  overlaid  with  plaques  of  ivory  carved 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Joseph,  but  some 
of  the  workmanship,  at  least,  is  certainly  of 
later  date.  From  manuscripts  we  learn  that 
beds  of  this  period  were  of  old  Roman  form. 
The  former  custom  of  reclining  at  meals  ceased 
and  guests  sat  at  table. 

Romanesque. —  This  style  is  sometimes 
termed  *R(Hnano-Byzantine*  and  *Italo-Byzan- 
tine.*  It  has  been  called  the  debased  Classic 
during  the  settlement  of  the  Northern  bar- 
barians. It  ^ew  up  in  western  Europe  when 
Italy  and  Oriental  Europe  were  flourishing  in 
the  Byzantine  style.  Its  furniture  is  rrally 
Byzantine  but  shows  less  ornamentation. 

Bibliography. —  Baumeister,  A.,  *Denkmaler 
des  klassischen  Ahertums*  (Leipzig  1888) : 
id.,  ^Altgriediisdien  MobeisttP  (in  Kitnst  una 
Gewerbe,  Nuremberg  188S) ;  Champeaux,  A.  de, 
<Le  Meuble>  (Paris  1885);  Foley.  E.,  'The 
Book  of  Decorative  Furniture'  (London  and 
New  York  1911);  Litchfield,  F.,  'Illustrated 
History  of  Furniture*  (London  1907)  ;  Pollen, 
H.,  'Ancient  and  Modern  Furniture  and 
oodwork>    (London  ;  ViolIet-le-Duc, 

E.  £.,  'Dtctionnaire  du  Mobilier  franj^s,  de 
r^toqae  carlovingienne  k  la  Renaissance* 
(Paris  1871-75). 

Clement  W.  Coumbe. 

FURNITURE,  Mediaeval.  Much  of  the 
few  pieces  of  furniture  used  the  nations 
not  reached  by  Byzantine  or  Romanesque  in- 
fluences was  without  decoration  and  consisted 
of  bare  boards  fastened  together.  But  under 
Gothic  influence  the  pieces  of  utility  began,  in 
the  northern  countries,  to  receive  some  artistic 
attention.  The  wealthy  alone  owned  anything 
outside  of  chests  and  settles.  The  b(^ut 
(chest)  of  the  nobility  was  used  as  a  piece  of 
furniture  when  not  traveling.  It  acted  as  a 
seat,  a  bed,  and  often  as  a  table,  and  when 
change  of  place  was  at  hand  the  bedding,  hang- 
ing of  leather  or  arras  were  packed  mto  the 
bahut.  The  chest  was  also  known  as  a  huche, 
and  the  chestmakers  or  carpenters  were  called 
huchiers.  Continuous  warfare  subjected  Eu- 
ropeans to  very  frequent  and  hurried  change 
ot  abode  and  the  court  and  nobles  had  little 
use  for  the  comforts  afforded  by  much  furni- 
ture. In  early  tnedixval  times  the  Chnivli 
alone,  with  its  altars,  choir-stalls  and  patriarchal 
chairs,  possessed  permanent,  sub&tantial  fur- 


niture. In  the  absence  of  actual  specknens 
we  have  to  fall  back  on  illuminations  in  old 
M5S.  and  the  inventories  attached  to  old  wills, 
for  information  as  to  the  household  equip- 
ment. By  the  11th  century  we  find  dressoirs, 
cup  hordes  (on  trestles) ;  and  the  armoire  takes 
an  early  place  with  the  faldesiool.  The  bed- 
stead was  built  into  the  wait.  Even  the  lux- 
uriousness  of  the  French  was  one  more  of 
show  than  of  comfort  right  into  the  15th  cen- 
tury. And,  while  we  read  of  beautifully  carved 
wainscoting  and  ceilings,  these  rooms  held  but 
few  chairs,  mostly  tussocks  {carreaux)  or 
cushions,  carved  boich,  perhaps,  while  the  mag- 
nificent bahuts,  architecturally  constructed  and 
decorated,  hold  immense  services  of  the  precious 
metals  to  be  displayed  on  state  occasions  (their 
silver  and  gold  services  representing  their  only 
realizable  wealth).  When  a  medium  of  ex- 
change was  needed  this  precious  nvctal  was 
melted  down  for  payment. 

EUBOPEAN  FURNrrtTBE. 

Italian  Fumitnre^The  (^thic  style  never 
gamed  a  full  hold  in  Italy,  for,  as  Dr.  Semper 
says;  "Already  by  the  12th  century  the  Renais- 
sance era  was  opened  in  furniture,  especially  in 
Italy."  Most  of  these  Gothic  pieces  are  found 
in  the  church  furnishings,  as  closets,  with 
Gothic  fa^des,  and  were  used  in  diapels, 
choirs^  sacristies,  etc  For  a  short  period  in  the 
14th  centuiy  Gothic  architectural  motifs  were 
used  in  structural  parts  as  niches,  pillars,  balus- 
trades, etc.  When  (1453)  Mohammedans 
captured  Constantinople,  the  Greek  artists, 
fleeing  to  the  west,  brought  back  the  grand 
Classic-  traditions  and  the  Renaissance  blos- 
somed forth.  A  favored  method  of  decoration 
was  painting  and  the  craftsmen's  guild  of 
Saint  Luke,  m  Florence  (1349),  admitted  artists 
as  members.  Woodcarving  advanced  in  artistic 
merit,  but  the  greater  fondness  in  the  l5th  cen- 
tury was  still  for  painted  panels  for  the  great 
wall  cupboards  (credences)  and  coffers  (cor- 
soni),  and  even  chairs  and  bedsteads.  The 
tendency  was  toward  depictions  of  Biblical  sub- 
jects, history  or  fable.  The  Florentine  artis^ 
Dello,  did  much  fine  painting  on  woodwork. 
Along  with  this  fondness  for  painted  furniture 
there  was  an  increasing  fondness  for  the  mar- 
quetry work  ^called  intarsia),  which,  starting 
with  geometric  inlavs,  of  blade  and  white 
woods,  had  advanceci  by  the  l5th  century,  to 
historical  and  landscape  representations  in 
stained  woods  with  veiy  realistic  effects. 
Giovanni  da  Verona  is  said  to  have  invented 
the  staining,  of  half-tones  with  oils  and  acids. 
Giulio  Majano  and  Benedetto  da  Majano,  Gutdo 
Servellino,  Domenico  di  Marietto,  Baccio  Cel- 
iim^  Girolamo  -delta  Cecca  were  noted  in  that 
period.  In  the  16th  century  great  Italian  mar- 

3uetry  artists  were  the  family  of  Bartolommeo 
e  Pola,  and  the  ecclesiastics  Giovanni,  Raf- 
faello  and  Damiano.  Venice  became  the  most 
active  centre  and  her  marquetry  work  was  in 
demand  all  over  Europe.  The  trecento,  quat^ 
trocento  and  cinquecento  styles  of  decoration 
were  each  well  represented  in  their  periods  by 
the  furniture  makers  of  Italy.  The  credence 
or  dresser  developed  into  a  true  ndeboar^ 
losing  its  open  shelves.  The  calnnet  grew  out 
of  the  Dress  or  closet  TaUes  were  soon  most 
ornately  carved.  Bureaus  of  drawers  came 
into  being  ia  lh»  Renaissance  The^eavy 
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Gothic  bedstead  became  a  light  frame  with 
slender  posts  (columns)  suwortinff  a  canopy 
of  tapestry  or  brocade,  and  the  hiph  head- 
board showed  magnificently  carved  designs  such 
as  the  owner's  heraldic  bearings.  Lovely 
screens  were  in  nse  in  stamped  leauier  or  wim 
painted  decoration.  The  cassone  (marriage 
diest^  became  more  and  more  ornate,  receiving 
beautiful  decoration  in  gesso  relief,  gilding, 
intarsia  and  wood  carving.  An  artist  noted 
for  such  work  was  Andrea  di  C^simo.  The 
17th  century  saw  the  development  of  book- 
cases and  writingdesks  as  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  wealthy.  These  were  formerly  only  seen 
in  the  great  itbraiies  or  used  by  Churdi  di^i- 
taries.  The  true  coudi  belongs  to  this  period 
—  a  piece  of  furniture  for  day  comfort  entirely 
apart  from  the  bed. 

French  Formtore. —  The  Gothic  style  ruled 
supreme  in  the  designs  of  French  furniture  up 
to  the  16th  century  ■  that  is  to  say  (k>thic  archi- 
tectural motifs  and  outlines  formed  the  con- 
structive parts.  In  the  16th  century  Italian  in- 
fluence sets  in  and  we  find  Venetian  marquetry 
arabesques  adorning^  the  furniture.  Francis  I, 
through  his  campaign  in  Italy,  brought  the 
Renaissance  st^e  to  France  and  we  find  great 
carved  work  in  caryatids,  grotesques  and 
sculptured  human  heads  protruding  from 
medallions  in  miniature  garrets,  heavy  garlands 
of  fruits.  Mythological  and  allegorical  sub- 
jects appear  on  the  marquetry  panels.  Archi-' 
tecturu  pediments  crown  the  furniture,  the 
'broken*  pediment  often  having  its  statue  in 
the  open  space.  Under  Louis  aIII  all  decora- 
tion as  welt  as  the  furniture  itself  is  character- 
istically heavy,  including  the  columns,  car- 
touches, ^rlands,  balustrades,  furniture  feet. 
The  motifs  are  Renaissance  but  the  light- 
some and  open  work  is  gone,  ail  is  opaque  and 
sombre.  Panels  are  sometimes  octagonal. 
The  cabinetwork  be^ns  to  show  the  influence 
of  the  Flemish  (binist  (cabinet-maker),  for  the 
king  had  sent  artisans  to  the  Netherlands  and 
they  had  brou^t  back  the  Flemish  Renaissance 
tecnnique.  The  queen  was  Spanish  and  she 
introduced  Moonsh  traditions  j[mosaic  in- 
crustations of  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  etc.). 
The  chaise  d  vertugodin  was  armless  to  allow 
ladies  to  sit  with  their  immense  spreading  far- 
thingales. Chairs  had  often  straight  medallion- 
backs;  armchairs  were  of  wood  entirely;  set- 
tles, graeral^  bare,  had  leather  or  cane  seats. 
The  Louis  aIII  calnnet  is  typically  heavy;  it 
succeeded  the  dresser  and  had  channeled  j^- 
asters  to  break  the  front  surface;  statues  in 
niches  were  in  the  upper  tier,  the  swinging 
doors  were  paneled.  The  queen's  Spanish 
goldsmiths  made  some  furniture  pieces  of  solid 
silver. 

Louis  XIV  Style. —  The  pompousness  of  the 
''Grand  Monarch*  is  reflected,  in  the  furniture 
as  a  prevailing  feature  till  toward  the  end  of 
his  loi^  reign,  when  the  B6rain  style  of  minute- 
ness and  delicacy  arrived.  With  Colbert  as 
Controller-General,  ruling  the  decorative  arts 
with  his  genius  and  enthusiasm,  with  the  Lou- 
vre and  Gobelins  factories,  aided  by  the  Aubns- 
son  and  Beauvaix  furniture  tapestries,  France 
produced  furniture  that  astonished  the  world 
and  was  able  to  discard  Italian  and  Flemish 
styles  for  new  conceptions.  To  this  reign  be- 
long the  &Tt  products  of  the  genius  of  such 
ditists  as  the  sculptors  Coflieri,  Tuby,  Anguier; 


the  engravers  Le  Qerc,  Audran,  Rousellet;  the 
cabinet-workers  Boulle,  Cucci,  Oppenord,  Poi- 
tou,  Varin;  and  designers  LePautre  and  St- 
rain. The  heavy  first  phase  in  the  Louis  Qua- 
torze  period  is  heroic  or  Roman  decorative 
treatment  (trophies  of  Roman  arms,  allegorical 
and  mythological  flgures,  connicopias,  car- 
touches with  bulging  fields).  In  die  late  phase 
of  the  period  the  minute  detail  decoration  of 
*chinaiseries*  by  B£rain  commence,  to  continue 
into  the  Regence  period.  Pieces  of  furniture 
are  broad,  heavyg  stiff  armchairs  with  capacious 
backs  and  massive  arms  and  legs;  the  couch 
(tit  de  duchesse)  was  introduced,  also  the 
screen  and  fire  screen  of  lacquer.  Some  pieces 
of  furniture  are  of  solid  silver.  Rosewood  ve- 
neer appears  late  in  this  reign.  Bedsteads 
have  plumes  (panaches)  at  the  four  comers  of 
the  canopies.  Stiff,  heavy,  capacious,  but  ^[rand, 
is  the  type  of  furniture  of  "le  Roi  Soleil.* 

Regency  Style. —  The  King  Louis  XV  was 
five  years  old  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV,  and 
Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans  was  made  regent 
The  light,  graceful  arabesques  of  Strain,  the 
drawings  of  Oppenord,^  the  *sin^eries*  (ape- 
groups)  of  Gillot  were  inherited  in  fre^  form 
from  the  later  years  of  the  former  reign. 
Charles  Cressent  gave  life  and  exquisite  beauty 
to  furniture  pieces  with  bis  talented  sculpture 
work  ornament,  in  bronze,  brass  and  or-moulu, 
his  delicate  tortoise-shell  marquetry,  inlays  of 
colored  woods,  etc.  Financiers,  merchants  and 
the  wealthy  bourgeoisie  were  taking  promi- 
nence in  luxurious  surroundings.  Meissonnier 
and  Thomas  Germain  brought  their  genius  into 
this  period.  In  decorative  motifs  we  find  tiie 
shell  (coquille),  used  often  in  the  Lonis  Qua- 
toTXA  period,  is  pierced  and  more  or  less  con- 
ventionalized. Multiplied  opposing  curves  and 
volutes  frame  panels  and  mirrors.  It  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  *rococo*  decoration.  Chisded 
copper  and  bronze  gilt  are  profusely  use4  in 
ornamentation  of  wardrobes,  bureaus,  chiffon- 
iers and  sidetables.  Corners  of  furniture  dis- 
play high  relief  busts  of  women.  Le^s  bend 
to  "cabriole*  curves;  tie-pieces  are  discarded 
leaving  the  legs  free.  Vemis-MarUn  (set  Lac- 
quers AND  Lacquerwouc)  fumitute  is  in  vogue- 
Chairbacks  are  of  rounded  outline  and  concave; 
diests  of  drawers  acquire  styles  la  Rigence,* 
^  la  Harant,*  *i  la  Danphine.* 

Louis  XV  Style. —  The  fashions  in  fumtsh- 
ing  changed  considerably  in  this  reign  on  ac- 
count of  arranging  the  dwellings  (formerly  im- 
mense rooms)  into  small  apartments  of  co^ 
dimensions.  With  the  arri^nal  of  these  small 
comfortable  suites  of  rooms,  the  furniture  be- 
comes of  reduced  size  and  takes  on  bolder 
curves  and  *borab6*  fronts.  The  ■rococo?* 
style  with  its  opposed  C's  and  fantsutic  sheD- 
work  was  in  full  vogue  till  1750,  when  Ma- 
dame Pompadour  converted  the  court  to  favor 
a  return  to  Qassic  models  (first  termed  4  la 
reine).  Cressen's  Kcnius  was  now  rivaled  by 
Oeben  and,  later,  tty  Riesener.-  Other  great 
cabinet-makers  were  Duptessis,  Hervieux,  Ber- 
nard, Boudin,  Olivier,  Joubert,  etc.  Jacques 
and  Philippe  Caffieri  (sons  of  the  noted  Caf- 
fieri  of  tiie  last  reign)  did  lovely  furniture  dec- 
oration. Gladl^ch.  came  from  Cotoene  and 
Gouthiere  did  master  work  in  metal  adornment 
on  Riesener  and  other  creations.  Boucher 
painted  entrancing  cupids.  ^e  *I>iKliesse* 
■    Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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ku^  c^r  of  tea  was  divided  by  ptrtitioBs; 
^0iif|;ofu  (comer  jiwees)  or  emcoignunt  td- 
mirably  adapted  Oiemselves  to  these  nnall 
rooms.  Hand-made  Aubusson  and  Beauvais 
tapestries  were  coverings  for  chefs-d'ceuvres, 
beiides  satin,  velvet-phish,  embossed  taffeta, 
chenille,  silk  brocatdte,  etc.,  in  soft-toned 
colors.   Some  chair  seats  were  caned,  some 

?ilded.  Marquetry  grew  into  still  greater 
aror.  Trophy  motifs  are  now  tied  with  rib- 
bons and  Cfmtain  bouquets  of  flowers,  groups 
of  musical  instruments,  quivers  (car<(MOM)> 
torches,  dovc^  cupids  and  other  Love  emblems. 
To  the  comfortable  "bergeres*  are  added  •mar- 
quises,'*  *vis-i-vis*  and  sofas.  Fire  screens 
and  folding  screens  continue  greatly  in  favor. 
Imitation  Chinese  lacquers  are  the  rage  {venns 
Martin),  with  decorations  of  pagodas,  pastoral 
scenes,  groups  of  plants,  etc.  Lacquer  artists 
of  note  are  Watin,  Lequay,  Girardin.  The 
harpsichord  idaoeqin)  became  a  favored  piece 
of  furniture.  Bedsteads  remained  as  in  the 
Regency,  those  It  la  dnekesse  having  no  posts. 
Large  chiffoniers  had  sliding-doors.  Writing 
tables  often  had  flat  tops,  fluted  legs,  chased 
bronze  decorations.  Cylmder  bureaus  were  in 
use.  'Coquilliers,'*  or  shell  cabinets  came  into 
vogue,  for  concholo^  was  a  popular  fad. 
These  and  other  cabmets,  toilet  tables,  gueri- 
dons,  etc,  have  as  decoration  cartouches  and 
escutcheons  ttt  ahgays  obliqiu  (it  is  rocota). 
Armdiairs  had  thdr  arms  set  halfway  back  on 
the  seat  to  allow  room  for  the  ladies  hoops  of 
the  crinolines  in  fashion. 

Louis  XVI. —  With  the  advance  in  the  exca- 
vation of  the  beautiful  furnishings  of  Pompeii 
and  Hercutaneum,  the  Qassical  style  came  into 
fnl)  power  in  the  decorative  arts.  Furniture 
was  built  on  more  rigid  lines,  but  li^ht  and 
portable,  ertn  slender,  not  on  the  Loms  Qua- 
torze  massive  scale;  the  former  contorted 
panels  now  become  rectangles  with  plain  lines. 
A  list  of  tables  must  include  work  tables, 
toilette  tables,  gueridons  (small  round  tables), 
*kidney-3haped*  tables,  consoles,  as  well  as 
bureaus,  secretaires,  etc.  The  tops  of  tables, 
secretaires,  etc,  often  have  a  small  "gallery*  or 
balustrade  of  open-work  copper  serving  as 
border.  Chairs  are  light,  sofas  narrow.  Bed- 
steads have  canopies  and  flowing  silk  curtains; 
the  woodwork  is  painted  or  has  tapestry  panels. 
It  stands  in  a  niche  in  the  wall.  Chests  of 
drawers  are  in  mahogany  and  have  eagle-claw 
feet.  Very  fancy  furniture  supports  run  to 
griffins  and  si^nx  forms.  Most  furniture  legs 
are  straight  and  show  fluted  decoration.  Some 
legs  curve  intaards.  Carving  is  always  carefully 
executed.  Seats,  sofas,  benches  and  forms  have 
stuffed  cushions;  much  of  these  are  more  the 
work  of  u^olsterers  than  joiners  or  cabinet- 
tnakers.  Xhe  armchair  *i  medallion*  (medal- 
lion tack)  is  a  characteristic  Louis  Quinze 
iriece.  The  «tete-a-tete»  settee  held  only  two 
persons.  There  were  ^tabourets  &  accotoirs* 
(stools  with  sides  to  lean  on) ;  the  ■calsriolet* 
was  a  small  seat  for  the  boudoir;  the  *pliant* 
(folding  chair)  had  X  supports.  Decorative 
motifs  are  the  Qassic:  egg-pattern  (oves), 
moling,  laurels,  ch»>lets,  strapwork,  palms, 
antique  ums^  heads  of^  lions,  pine-apples,  rings, 
crowns,  imbrications,  *  medallions,  shields, 
quivers.  Truly  characteristic  is  the  "flowing 
nbbon,*  found  also  knotted    Noted  cabinet- 


makers were  Rooitgen,  Beneman,  Saunier, 
Sdiwerdfeger,  Avril,  Cariin,  Lavasseur.  lUe- 
sener  contmued  his  successes.  Noted  carvers 
were  Gouthiere,  Codion,  etc.  Thomire  was  a 
talented  bronze  worker. 

Empire. —  War  had  done  its  work.  Art 
talent  and  inspiration  were  dead.  Oesarlsm 
produced  mediocre  copies  of  the  Roman  models 
m  the  coldest  form.  We  find  cttrule  chairs,  re- 
ferring to  the  Consulate;  candelabra  (lamba- 
daUns):  there  are  •Neptune"  beds,  "trophy* 
beds.  Tables  are  mostly  round,  and  consoles, 
mer-tables,  etc.,  have  frequently  mari>]e  tops. 
There  are  bookcases,  cabinets,  secretaires,  dress- 
ing tables,  all  in  the  sombre,  heavy,  exaggerated 
•Roman*  lines.  Desks  often  have  a  hinged  flap 
that  lets  down.  There  is  an  excess  of  veneer- 
ing. Mahogany  is  in  its  fullest  vogue,  but  does 
not  lend  itself  well  to  the  chisel ;  it  best  dis- 
plays itself  in  architectural  molding  and  turned 
work.  Its  mottled  and  veined  beauties  show 
best  in  flat,  polished  surfaces.  The  decorative 
motifs  are  the  sphin?^  war  trophies  in  Roman 
style  (helmets,  glaives,  etc) :  the  consular 
fasces  with  projecting  axe  refer  to  the  con- 
sulate of  Napoleon ;  swan-necks  are  frequent  as 
supports;  rams'  and  lions'  heads  are  common, 
also  the  anthemion.  The  initial  N  surrounded 
by  a  laurel  wreath  is  ubiquitous.  The  imperial 
eagle  perches  everywhere;  Liberty  (Phr>'gian) 
caps  and  *winged  Victories*  abound.  The 
Jacob  brothers  were  leading  cabinet-makers; 
Thomire  did  fine  bronze  decoration.  Architect 
Ferrier  devoted  time  to  decorative  furniture  de- 
signs. Fontaine  also. 

German  Futniture,—  Germany  was  in  utter 
pagan  barbarism  until  the  English  monk  Win- 
frid  (about  718)  with  his  missionaries  preached 
the  Gospel  there.  He  was  murdered  there  in 
755  and  canonized  (as  Saint  Boniface)  later. 
In  the  course  of  his  activities  he  built  Catholic 
churches  and  monasteries  at  Saint  Galle,  Fulda, 
Reichenau,  Saint  Emeran,  etc,  and  in  these 
establishments  his  followers  trained  native  arti- 
sans in  woodwork  and  metalwork.  They 
formed  schools  and  centres  for  all  the  arts. 
They  became,  by  this  means,  participators  in 
the  Carlovingian  epoch.  But  till  the  13th  cen- 
tury the  arts  were  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
the  Church.  Secular  furniture  remained  mostly 
roughly  carpentered  pieces,  such  as  trestles  and 
boards  for  tables,  benches  of  wood  for  table 
seats,  benches  of  stone  or  brick  built  into  the 
walls  for  the  retainers.  The  earliest  pieces  in 
the  decorative  arts  show  Byzantine  tendency, 
then  Byzantine-Gothic.  With  the  13th  centuiy 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  arrived  and,  of 
course,  the  decorative  work  on  furniture  was  on 
strictly  ardiitectural  lines.  Gradual  advance- 
ment in  civilization  and  wealth  brought  to  the 
middle  classes  the  pieces  of  home  furniture 
conducive  to  comfort  in  civil  life.  Augsburg, 
Nuremberg,  Ulm,  Ratisbon,  Luniville  became 
industrial  centres  with  artistically  furnished 
homes.  Artist  decorators  produced  fine  carving 
and  elaborate  furniture  construction,  and  en- 

? ravers  and  artists  aided  with  clever  designs 
or  the  artisans.  These  latter  so-called  "Little 
Masters*  had  among  them  such  talented  genius 
as  is  found  in  the  work  of  J.  Collaer^  Theodor 
and  Tohann  de  Bry,  of  Frankfort,  Virgil  Solis 
of  Nuremberg  Dietcrlin,  etc.  And  as  produc- 
tions of  these  talents  we  get  the  most  interesting 
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art  effects  in  woodcarvti^.  The  German  cab- 
inet-makers made  beautiful  pieces  of  furniture 
rich  in  architectonic  design  enriched  with 
grotesques,  grimacing  human  faces,  etc.,  boldly 
yet  minutely  carved.  The  German  bureau 
iKunstsckroHk}  with  its  architectural  fa^de,  its 
multitude  of  incrustation^  and  its  cleverly 
hidden  secret  drawers,  was  so  popularly  useful 
as  to  have  a  great  demand  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  But  German  woodcarvings  are  the  great 
mspiration  the  world  over,  rivaling  the  Italian 
though  differing  so  entireW  with  the  Teutonic 
love  for  the  feudal  and  Gothic  treatment 
Noted  workers  of  the  16th  century  were  Krug, 
Flotner,  Teschler,  etc.  Peter  Vischer,  Korne- 
mann  and  others  brought  the  Italian  Renaissance 
to  Germany,  and  the  great  advances  and  pro- 
lific work  of  the  second  hall  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury were  continued  into  the  next  century. 
Marquetry  and  encrusted  panels,  also  ''pietra 
dura*  or  Florentine  mosaic  (inlays  of  colored 
pebbles),  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl  inlays  were 
beautifully  carried  out  on  bureaus  as  in  Italy. 
Nuremberg  and  Augsbui^  were  the  centres  for 
such  cafHoet  furniture^  Ulrich  Baumsartcn, 
maker  of  the  renowned  *pommerscher  Ktmst- 
schrank*  (now  in  the  Berlin  Museum),  was  of 
Augsburg.  This  art  obiect  was  built  for  Phillip 
II  of  Pommerania  and  took  25  years  to  deco- 
rate. Phillip  Hainbofer  was  his  partner. 
Loreiu  Zick  of  Nuremberg  did  wonderful  open- 
work in  ivory.  Locksmtthing  was  a  German 
art  carried  to  great  perfection  in  that  century 
with  its  pictures<iue  metal  artistiy  in  diiselea 
and  beaten  iron  in  great  and  elaborate  designs. 
War  in  Germany  in  the  ISth  century  destroyed 
all  chance  of  notable  advancement  in  the  decora- 
tive arts ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  century 
the  Louis  Quinze  style  was  saturating  all 
artistic  endeavor  throughout  Europe.  In  the 
19th  century  the  great  evolutions  in  furniture 
brou^t  about  by  the  English  cabinet-makers 
carried  everythii^  im  the  -may  of  oypo^tion 
before  it  - 

E^liih  Fttrniture^  Frmn  its  insular  por- 
tion Siglahd's  progress  in  the  furniture  and 
cabinet-making  art  has  been,  at  different  per- 
iods, a  tar^  copying  of  Continental  styles  when 
traveling  experts  visited  her  shores,  oi  develop- 
ing entirely  original  conceptions  of  constrtiction 
or  decoration,  or  of  blending  foreign  and  native 
methods  and  motifs.  Its  earliest  cmde  woric 
is  as  its  neighbors. 

Tudor  Period  (1485-1558).— Pollen  says: 
*The  Tudor  style  denotes  that  particular  modi- 
fication of  Renaissance  mingling  with  (jothic 
art,  which  arose  in  England  under  the  first 
four  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Tudor* 
(Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI  and 
Mary),  *but  more  especially  under  Henry  VIII.* 
The  development  of  this  style  under  Elizabeth 
is  called  Elisabethan.  Henry  VIII  greatly  en- 
couraged the  arts  and,  u  patron,  invited  for^ 
eign  talent  to  his  court  Artists  and  artisans 
alike  foiud  profitable  patronage.  It  has  been 
termed  the  "Ei^Ush  Renaissance,'  Carving 
done  by  native  hands  is  crude  flat  work,  but 
inlay  work  shows  advance.  The  •linen  fold* 
pattern  carving  for  panels  was  in  use  by  the 
end  of  the  15th  century.  Gothic  ornamental 
decoration  prevailed  till  Henry  VIII  severed 
relations  with  the  CadioUc  ChUFch,  when 
Renaissance    treatment    otmunenced.  Tudor 


tables  were  narrow  (evolved  from  the  narrow 
trestle  board) ;  they  had  heavy  stretchers  sev- 
eral inches  from  the  ground  to  keep  the  feet 
off  the  cold,  damp,  rush-strewn  stone  floor.  The 
credence  table  or  dresser  held  the  foods  served 
at  table,  and  some  had  enclosed  ckwets  below 
to  hold  broken  food,  and  shelves  above  to  dis- 
play plate.  Chairs  (a  rare  piece  of  fumitnre 
till  Heniy  VIII)  diiiiog  the  first  half  of  the 
16th  CMitury  were  similar  to  the  French;  the 
cumtle  X-legged  diair  came  into  favor  about 
1530  with  curved  decoration  in  front  and  the 
curve  at-  the  back  had  projections  above  and 
leather  bands  stretchier  across  the  back  to 
lean  against  The  "thrown'*  (turned)  spindle 
chair  vras  for  bedrooou  and  stored  till  tiie  end 
of  the  17th  century.  *Joined*  or  *joint* 
stools  were  in  Jater  days  tailed  *coffia*  stools, 
being  5UH>osed  to  have  been  used  to  support 
coffins  in  churches,  but  were  really  for  private 
residences.  Those  extant  are  mostly  Jacobean, 
Benches  and  forms  were  the  retamers'  seats. 
Tudor  settles  were  boxed  in  below  and  used 
for  storage  purposes  as  well  as  seats;  panels 
were  often  carved.  The  id^k  backs  were  to 
keep  off  draughts,  and  they  were  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  fireplace.  Monks'  batch- 
settles  had  backs  that  could  be  let  down  to 
form  a  table  resting  on  the  arms.  In  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries  the  coffer  (called  often 
hache  and  bahut)  was  the  principal  piece  of 
furniture,  serving  as  bed  at  night  and  seat  by 
day ;  it  hdd  the  textiles  used  for  comfort  and 
adornment.  The  hi^^  decorated  Gothic  mies, 
seen  in  museimu^  are  mostly  imnimmt  chests 
and  held  church  furnishings.  Tudor  beds  had 
•testers'  supported  on  four  posts. 

Elisabethan  Period  (1558-1603).— The  anom- 
aly of  Elizabethan  furniture  is  that  the  earlier 
pieces  are  far  superior  to  the  later.  The  Ital- 
ian, French  and  Flemish  artisans  brought  over 
by  Henry  VIII  continued  their  fine  work  at 
almost  princely  pay.  The  native  makers,  al- 
ready laddnK  in  skill  and  genius,  under  the 
i»mpetition,  had  to  produce  the  cheaper  pieces 
for  ccanmon  use  only  and,  consequently,  de- 
pended on  the  quick  action  of  the  lathe  and 
rapidly  but  poorly  executed  carving.  Chairs 
in  this  period  are  more  in  number  but  not  in 
common  use.  They  are  heavy  ceremonial  furni- 
ture with  large  seats  (hoop  petticoats  are  still 
worn),  and  nave  hig^  carved,  paneled  backs, 
heavy  stretchers.  Alcuigside  these  we  see  the 
native  spindle  (turned),  rush-bottomed  uncouth 
pieces.  A  parlor  was  added  to  the  Kving  rooms 
necessitating  more  decorative  furniture.  The 
•withdrawing*  table  with  its  "melon-bulb*  sup- 
ports originated  with  the  Italian  Renaissance 
artisans;  its  legs  bad  carved  acanthus  and 
grape-bunch  decoration.  Its  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  two  slabs  that  could  be  witk- 
dravm  on  nmnera  so  that  the  table  could  be 
extended  by  dropping  a  centre  slab  in  the 
opened  space.  The  •court  cupboard*  came  into 
use.  'I^-beds*  were  in  use,  for  Shakespeare 
mentions  them;  those  extant,  however,  are 
Carolean  or  Jacobean.  Headposts  are  not  used 
because  the  «tester*  is  supported  by  the  high 
head-paneling.  We  find  •nail-head*  ornament 
often  on  furniture.  •Elizabethan  strap-worii* 
is  a  species  of  Uttrecdo  or  interlacing  flat 
buKl-work. 

Jacobean  Period  0603-1689)/— This  includes 
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fbe  reigns  of  James  I,  Charles  I,  the  Conunon- 
wealth  or  Cromweltian  period,  Charles  11  or 
the  Restoration  and  James  II.  It  has  also  been 
termed  the  Stuart  Period.  The  reigns  of  tbe 
two  diaries  have  been  termed  the  Carolean 
Period.  Woodcarvin^  descendant  of  Eliza- 
oethan  days,  is  now  in  its  lowest  stages.  It 
consists  of  'scratch  carving*  largely;  this  is 
done  by  the  primitive  method  of  drawing  an 
outline  of  the  design,  then  excising  these  lines. 
Another  st^le  is  done  by  chiseliag  and  goug- 
ing out  a  little  of  the  surface  ana  leaving  ^e 
motif  or  design  in  the  ori^nal  flat  surface. 
*SpHt  balustr^  was  a  favored  docprationt  also 
pendants  on  comers  of  cornices.  In  panel 
woric  the  Jacobean  Period  holds  a  high  p<»i- 
tion;  typical  is  the  *risiog^  panel  buUt  up  with 
moldings  so  as  to  project  beyond  the  svfsice 
of  the  carcase,  Lozense-ghuied  bosses  are 
often  found  on  panels.  Qiaire  beoame  so  com- 
mon in  the  17th  centuty  that  even  children 
and  servants  used  them.  Tlie  ulihtdMered  diair 
usually  had  uraight  1^  Emd  straight  bade;' 
there  was  an  open  space  at  the  bottom  of  the 
l^ck  as  the  iq^olstering  did  not '  start  at  the 
seat.  Until  the  Cromw^ltan  time  tiph^tering 
in  finer  material  had  a  tasseled  border,  but  in 
the  CoDimi)nweaIth  period,  leather  (diicfly  pig- 
skin) was  mostly  used  and  the  edges  fastened 
with  brass-headed  nails.  The  frcnM  brace  <U>- 
^ipears  as  better  flotn'ifiK  maide  s  foot>rest  m- 
necessary.  CromweUian  legs  were  4idior  tnnHed 
or  rectangular,  always  strait  Side  taUes 
with  round  tops  in  two  imccl  one  of  whidi 
could  be  let  down  or  'dropped'  br  turning  a 
pivoted  leg,  belong  to  this  dav.  All  Puritan 
pieces  are  very  sober,  simple  and  strong.  Same 
leather  chatrbacks  were  quite  low.  With  the 
return  of  Charles  II  from  Frencii  exile  <Res- 
toration)  die  style  bocame  ornate  and  French 
Stuart  fnnntiire  kgs  are  tyjucflUy  spiral  tarned, 
on  chairs,  tables,  drawers,  cuplwards.  Inlays 
continoe  in  bone,  motbcr-of-'peari,  ivory,  tor- 
toises-shell. Walttut,  solid  and  Yeneered,  taUes 
the  phce  of  oadc  In  the  fashionable  marqnetry 
wonc  we  futd  apple,  pine^  phnn,  Hgnum  vitae, 
pear,  yvw,  box,  holly;  some  is  burned  or 
stained  to  get  the  desired  color.  Engraving  is 
sowie times  found  in  the  ifilay.  The  so-caikd 
•oystei^-vwieer**  is  produced  with  cross  sections 
of  walnut  branches.  The  number  of  drawers 
in  fumhure  increases  as  clothing  becomes  more 
plentiful.  *Court-cT*iAoanfe»  and  *brea4-BwJ- 
cheese*  copboards  are  in  most  bonsehoMs. 
Jacobean  coffers  lose  architectural  design  and 
take  on  decoration  of  acorns,  drops  as  pond- 
ants,  lathe-tWded  beads,  si^-spmdlcs,  etc. 
Geometrical  designs  prevail.  TYity  stand  on 
globular  or  egg-shaped  feet  Small  tables  are 
in  vogne  as  teft-druiking  came  into  fashign; 
the  ■gate-lei?'  was  a  favorite  taHr  (it  is  fre- 
goenw  termed  «thoasand»  or  «hundred» 
legged)  bedauae  it  could  be  reduced  to  almost 
the  space  of  its  balustrcs.  The  ETizabethan 
«melon-bnlb'  protuberance  on  furniture  sup- 
ports had  dwindled  to  balustre  knobs,  but  now 
grew  into  a  big  ball,  half-way  down  the  leg. 
Cane  and  open  work,  appear  in  chairbacla^ls- 
placing  leaner,  fn  late  transition  ineces.  Day- 
beds  are  now  of  wahrat. 

Queen  Anne  Period. —  In  the  short  rd^ 
of  William  and  Mary  the  only  ch^ige  was  m 
the  form  of  Imported  pieces.    Tie  Queen 
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Anne  style  continued  all  throu^di  the  reign  of 
George  I,  but  only  arrived  rather  late  m  the 
queen's  rei^.  Seals  had  been  lar^y  cane- 
bottomed  tdl  now  and  loose  cushions  were 
used  on  them.  The  upholsterer  in  this  style 
did  the  chief  -work  in  the  production  of  furni- 
ture to  sit  on.  Tile  stiff,  angular  wooden  seat 
and  back  of  chairs  were  no  longer  common 
usage.  Chairs  were  built  to  the  shape  of  the  ' 
human  form  and  softly  padded,  seat  and  back. 
The  same  with  couches  and  settees.  Seat 
frames  are  rounded  in  front,  arms  are  scroll 
form  and  set  balf-wav  back  to  allow  for  the 
spreading;  crinoline.  The  double  chair  became 
a  favonte  and  is  called  also  a  *love-seat.* 
'Turned'  (spindle)  chairs  with  high  badcs, 
called  "Windsors,*  came  into  use.  The  'wing- 
car*  or  'grandfather*  chair  was  perfected  as 
an  evader  of  draus^ts.  The  cabriole  leg  came 
into  general  use  now,^  but  was  seen  also  in 
William  and  liary's  time.  In  decoration  we 
see  the  scallop-shell;  and  the  'daw-and-ball* 
feet  are  on  fine  pieces.  Splats  appeaf  in  fqr- 
niture-backL  Tables  of  Jacobean  style  persist 
in  early  walnut  examples  and  the  Inverted 
bowl*  appears  on  balustred  le^.  Stretchers 
are  carved  and  'tied'  (X  form).  Inlays  are 
frequent  and  show  great  perfection.  Early 
examples  of  bureaus  have  an  overhanging  upper 
story,  but,  in  general,  they  are  in  iK-esent-day 
form  by  1710.  Chests  of  drawers  ^ow  brass 
drop  bandies,  mostly  pear-sbapei^  and  the  brass 
escutcheons  are  usuaUy  openwork;.  These  bad 
three  or  more  drawers  on  a  stand  which  had 
or  had  not  drawers.  Now  from  one  to  five 
'  drawers  are  in  the  stand.  The  'high  boy^  or 
'tall  boy*  came  into  being  with  8  to  12 
drawers.  Cabinets  for  curios  belong  to  this 
time  in  whkh  collectors  displmd  bemnd  glass 
doors  their  bric-m^brac,  for  Qiinese  porceliin 
collecting  was  a  erase. 

Georgian  Period  (I727-182»).-- The  styles 
of  furniture  in  use  during  the  reigp  of 
George  I  were  those  passed  over  (qt  Queen 
Anne;  this  furniture  has  been  sWled  by  some 
'Early  GcorgiaiL*  To  it  belongs  we  'Hogarth* 
chair  and  the  gilt  pieces  that  st^ed  in  vogue. 
The  period,  so  fuU  of  furmtuie  talent  (1735 
to  IwS),  with  the  achtevemeirts  of  Chippen- 
dale, Adam  Brothers,  Heppelwnite^  Shearer  and 
Sheraton  has  been  called  'Mid-Gjoxgun*  The 
following  period  marked  by  decadence  wd 
depravetf  fashions  has  been  termed  'Late- 
Georgian.*  William  Kent,  the  architect.  In- 
cluded furniture  in  his  work  when  he  returned 
from  his  studies  of  antiques  at  Rome,  but  he 
included  the  prevailing  French  styles  in  Qassic 
work,  till  his  death  in  1748.  With  the  brothers 
Adam  decoration  conformed  rigidly  to  the 
Greco-Roman  and  Aeir  styles  in  furniture  vere 
immensely  popular  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  Chippendale  and  Heppel- 
white  creations  were  adapted  to  the  Louis  5CV 
interiors  then  so  popular.  Heppelwhlte, 
Shearer  and  Sheraton  worked  to  fin  interiors 
in  Louis  XVI  style,  In  fashion  at  the  end  of 
the  century.  In  the  early  19th  century  Sir 
William  Chambers  gained  some  popularity  witih 
his  Chinese  motifs  in  furniture.  Hiis  is  die 
age  of  mahogany. 

BtbUogrteliy.^CaJot,  EL,  'Encyclope^  dn 
meuble  du  l5e  siMe  jusqtt*!  nos  jours'  (Paris 
1900-09)  ;  Bayard,  E.,  <t'Art  de  reconnaitre  les 
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styles>  (Paris  1913);  Bcnn,  R.  D.,  'Style  in 
Furniture*  (London  1904):  Binstead,  H.  E., 
'The  Furniture  Styles'  (ChicaBp  1909) ;  Blake, 
J.  P..  and  Revdrs-Hopldns,  A.  E.,  'Little  Books 
About  Old  Furniture*  (New  York  1912) ; 
Burgess,  F.  W.,<Antique  Furniture*  (New  York 
1915);  Candee.  H.  C,  'Jacobean  Furniture* 
(New  York  1916);  Champcaux,  A.  de,  <Le 
Meuble*  (Paris  1885) ;  aouston,  R.  S.. 
'English  Furniture  of  Furniture  Makers  of 
the  18th  Centunr'  (London  1906);  Fenn,  F., 
and  Wyllie,  B.,  'Old  English  Furniture*  (Lon- 
don 1909)  ;  Foley,  E.,  'The  Book  of  Decorative 
Furniture*  (Nei*  York  1911);  Graul,  R  'Das 
XVIIIte  Jalu-hundert  Decoration  und  Mobiliar* 
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H.,  'L'Art  dans  la  maison*  (Pans  1884)  ; 
id.,  'Histoire  et  philosophie  des  styles,  (Paris 
1899-1900) ;  id..  'Dictionnaire  de  I'ameuble- 
ment*  (Paris  n.  d.) ;  Tacquemart,  A.,  <A 
Histoiy  of  Furniture*  (London  1878);  Hay-, 
den,  A.,  'Chats  on  Old  Furniture*  (London 
1905);  Labarte,  J.,  'Handbook  of  the  Arts 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance*  (London 
1855)  ;  Lambert,  A.,  and  Stahl,  E.,  'Das  Mobel' 
(Stuttgart  n.  d.) ;  Leixner,  O.  von,  'Einfiihrung 
in  die  Geschichte  des  Mobiliars  und  die 
Mobelstile*  (Leipzig  1909)  ;  Litchfield,  F.,  'Il- 
lustrated History  of  Furniture*  (London 
1907);  Macquoid,  P.,  'A  History  of  English 
Furniture*  (London  1904-08);  Molinier,  E, 
<Les  meubles  du  moyen  age  et  de  la  Renais- 
sance>  (Paris  1897) ;  id.  <Le  Mobilier  au 
17e  et  au  18e  siecle*  (Paris  1898);  Moore, 
N.  H.,  'The  Old  Furniture  Book*  (New  York 
1903) :  Morse,  F.  C,  'Furniture  of  the  Olden 
Time*  (New  York  1913);  Pollen,  J.  H  'An- 
cient and  Modem  Furniture  and  Woodwork* 
(London  1908) ;  Robie,  V..  'Historic  Styles 
in  Furniture*  (Boston  1916);  Ris-Paquot.  O. 
£,  'Le  mobilier  et  objets  qui  sV  nittachent* 
(Paris  1893);  Singleton,  E.,  'Furniture'  (New 
York  1911) ;  id.,  'The  Furniture  of  Our 
Forefathers'  (New  York  1901);  Timms,  W. 
H.,  and  Webb,  G.,  'The  35  Styles  of  Furniture* 
(London  1904) ;  Wheeler,  G.  O..  'Old  English 
Furniture  of  ihe  17th  and  18th  Centuries* 
(Lmdon  1907). 

Clement  W.  Couhbe. 

FURNITURE  INDUSTRY  IN  AMBR- 
ICA, The.  The  early  cabinet-shops  of  America 
were  like  the  second-hand  repair-shops  to  be 
seen  to-day  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  large  cities.  A  great  many  cabinet- 
makers made  furniture  until  late  in  the  1st  cen- 
tury of  commercial  independence  on  simple 
Chippendale  lines.  Gradually  the  Empire 
fashions,  which  were  making  themselves  felt 
all  over  Europe,  spread  to  America,  and  shapes 
became  heavier  and  more  pretentious,  mahogany 
being  used  almost  exclusively.  Heads  of  ani- 
mals were  also  used,  and  claw-feet  became  a 
general  feature.  Common  furniture  was  heavy 
and  unattractive.  The  general  condition  of 
tlungs  at  this  time  was  unfavorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  art  in<histries.  Little  thought  was 
given  to  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture and  for  some  years  there  was  a  decline. 
Upon  a  revival  of  commerce  cabinet-makers 
changed  their  style,  and  began  producing  a  de- 
based rococo  style,  which  did  not  have  the 
elegance  or  character  of  the  Louis  XV,  but  was 


covered  with  a  florid  ornamentation  in  which 
the  only  consideration  was  display.  The  ex- 
travagance of  curves  and  lavish  ornamentation 
brou^  about  a  reaction,  and  toward  183(K  fol- 
lowing the  fasluon  in  Enf^and  and  France  an 
attempt  was  made  to  construct  furniture  in  die 
(jothic  style,  but  with  very  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults. The  lack  of  artistic  training  of  the  man- 
ufacturers who  were,  as  a  rule,  cabinet-makers 
or  carvers  by  trade,  made  it  very  difficult  for 
them  to  handle  a  method  of  decoration  and 
construction  so  little  appropriate  in  itself  to 
the  requirements  of  home  comfort  This 
(sothic  style  of  furniture,  monumental  in  ap- 
pearance, was  made  to  a  limited  extent  only, 
althou^  its  influence  is  to  be  noticed  on  other 
furniture  placed  on  the  market  at  this  time  and 
later.  The  making  of  rococo  furniture  was  kept 
up  by  a  large  number  of  cabinet-makers,  the 
cheaper  furniture  being  for  many  years  made  in 
this  style.  It  was  also  during  this  period  that 
steam,  ai^Ued  to  cabinet-maken'  madiineiy  for 
the  first  time  in  1815,  occanoned  a  revolution  in 
^e  manufacture  of  furniture,  bringing  labor- 
saving  devices  into  more  general  use,  and 
enablmg  the  cabinet-maker  to  supply  the  rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  his  product.  In  1825, 
Richardson,  of  Philadelphia,  introduced  the  cir- 
cular law,  and  Taylor,  Rich  &  Company  erected 
the  first  mah(^any-mill  in  America,  a  number  of 
these  saws  bemg  used  there.  Ordinary  fami- 
tnre,  which  until  now  had  been  very  plain,  was 
covered  with  endless  scroll-worie  and  moldings, 
produced  so  easily  by  the  new  machines.  Tne 
manufacturers  indulged  for  a  time  without  re- 
straint in  this  ornamentation.  The  use  of  ma- 
chinery in  shops,  and  the  increased  factUties  for 
transportation,  wrou{^  a  wtmderful  improve- 
ment in  the  furniture  trade;  and  die  cunnet- 
shop,  which  had  until  this  time  been  of  small 
importance  and  partially  engaged  in  making  ar- 
ticles kindred  to  funutur&  suddenly  assumed 
large  proportions,  and  confined  itself  to  furni- 
ture only,  using  in  the  making  of  it  the  new 
devices  which  were  constantiv  being  brottgfat 
forth  by  ingenious  inventors.  The  value  of  the 
furniture  product  in  the  year  1^  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  $15,000,000,  and  the  industiy 
gave  empl<vment  to  37,000  people,  out  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  a  little  over  23.000,000.  For  a  long 
time  a  great  number  of  hand-shops  survived, 
making  to  order  special  high-grade  work  and 
they  succeeded  in  impressing  their  patrons  with 
the  idea  of  the  inferiority  of  machine-made 
furniture,  which  at  this  early  stac^  in  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  was  not  ntirely  with- 
out founflation.  The  extensive  use  of  machinery 
in  shops  had  the  immediate  effect  of  again 
changing  the  style  of  furniture.  Manufacturen 
looked  for  a  fashion  in  which  they  could  use 
their  facilities  to  the  best  advantage,  and  at 
the  same  time  retain  the  attractiveness  of  their 
earlier  work.  This  they  found  in  the  Renais- 
sance, which  for  a  number  of  years  superseded 
an  other  styles  in  the  best  class  of  furniture. 

Up  to  this  time  the  furniture  tndustrjr  had 
been  confined  to  the  Eastern  States,  prinapally 
in  and  around  Boston  ■  but  a  number  of  fac- 
tories were  now^started  in  the  West,  where  sit- 
uated in  proximity  to  large  forests  and  regions 
where  population  and  we^th  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing, they  soon  became  important  factors 
in  the  production  of  furniture  in  the  United 
States,    These  factories,  equipped  with  new 
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machuiery  and  using  native  timber,  produced  at 
6rst  a  low  grade  of  furniture  in  which  art 
seems  to  have  been  very  little  considered.  Those 
who  wanted  more  artistic  furniture  purchased 
it  from  the  East  The  art  revival  whidi  had 
taken  place  in  Botton  and  New  York  was  fos- 
tered by  increased  travel  in  Europe^  where 
exhibitions  were  taking  i^ce  at  short  intervals 
in  London  and  Paris.  Moreover,  the  considera- 
tion that  old  furniture  was  b^nniiig  to  receive 
brought  forcibly  to  the  ^ople  the  inferiority  of 
that  then  made,  and  manufacturers  gave  more 
attention  and  study  to  its  appearance-  than  be- 
fore. Trade  kept  increasing  with  the  general 
wealth,  and  in  1860  the  production  readied 
$25,500^000;  but  the  nimiber  of  worldn^en  em- 
ployed in  this  industry,  owing  to  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  tiad  fallen  to  28,000,  al- 
though the  population  had  then  reached  almost 
31,500,000. 

Industries  in  general  were  now  to  receive 
another  blow,  on  account  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  As  soon  as  this  cfmfUct  was  over, 
the  extraordinary  activity  which  had  ^evailea 
in  militapr  drdes  was  transferred  to  the  in- 
dustrial field,  and  from  this  time  on  it  is  by 
leaps  and  bounds  that  in^rovements  can  be 
noted.  The  furniture  trade  was  in  the  hands 
of  two  classes  of  manufacturers,  one  class  of 
whom,  having  taken  the  place  of  the  old-hand- 
shop  workers  made  high-class  work  to  order, 
continuing  the  old  traditions,  but  now  using 
machinery  extensivdy.  The  other  class  of  man- 
ufactnrcrs  studied  toe  wants  of  the  people,  end 
produced  suitable  artides  at  prices  whidi  were 
within  the  reach  of  the  masses.  It  is  to  them 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  gigantic  develop- 
ment of  the  industry,  as  they  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all,  strong,  ornamental  and  practical 
furniture.  We  have  seen  that  men  of  taste 
had  reco^ized  for  some  time  that  our  furni- 
ture was  inferior  to  that  made  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  had  begun  to  study  not  only 
the  styles  of  that  period,  but  also  those  of  the 
En^ish  and  Frendi  prevailing  in  the  past.  As 
a  result  we  find  that  a  great  variety  of  s^les 
were  employed  in  the  productions  of  the  leawng 
firms,  who  were  always  striving  for  novel 
effects. 

A  work  published  in  London,  Eiwland,  in 
lSfi&  entitled  ^Hints  on  Household  Ta5te.>  by 
C  Eastlaks,  waged  «rar  on  modem  work,  advo- 
cated returning  to  the  primitive  prindples  of 
Gothic  construction ;  and  gave  positive  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  was  right  or  wron^  not  only 
in  the  line  of  furniture,  but  in  draperies,  car- 
pets, and  other  household  decoration,  as  pre- 
dsdy  as  if  the  art  had  been  a  sdence:  This 
book  was  lo<^d  upon  as  a  sort  of  gospd 
treatise  on  furnishing^  and  however  much  we 
may  at  this  time  ridicule  some  of  the  ideas  con- 
veyed, it  directed  the  public  mind  in  its  search 
for  more  artistic  surroundings  at  home.  From 
that  time  other  styles  were  discarded,  and  de- 
signs in  accordance  with  the  newly  developed 
taste  toc^  thdr  places.  The  movement  in  favor 
of  more  j>crfect  construction  and  the  use  of 
strai^t  Imes  exclusively  became  general,  the 
stiff  vpearance  being  relieved  by  an  abundant 
tise  of  arches,  qundles,  turnings,  etc  This 
style  allowed  the  manufacturers  to  do  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  by  machinery,  for 
whidi  it  seemed  qtecially  adapted.  The  in- 
creased interest  that  the  puUtc  tQok  in  {uraittire 


developed  the  trade  in  an  unprecedented  man- 
ner, the  production  for  1870  being  $68,500,000, 
or  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  that  for  1860. 
The  number  of  men  employed  at  this  time  shows 
a  similar  increase,  being  55,800,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  383Q0LO0O  pwple.  The  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  (1876)  had  a  far- 
reaching  influence,  especially  on  western  manu- 
facturers, who  until  Uiis  time  had  not  had  oc- 
casion to  compare  their  products  with  those 
of  the  best  manufacturers  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope. This  exhibition  marks  the  highest  point 
that  the  Eastlake  or  early  English  was  to  at- 
tain. A  number  of  the  most  prominent  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  had  their  exhibits 
made  in  this  particular  style.  It  was  qtuckly 
taken  up  by  the  manufacturers  of  cheaper  fur- 
niture, who  until  then  had  given  very  little  at- 
tention to  artistic  form,  and  they  are  respon- 
sible for  the  enormous  quantity  of  furniture  in 
imitation  of  this  description  that  can  yet  be 
seen  in  the  auction-rooms  of  large  cities.  The 
strife  for  originality,  which  was  soon  to  be 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  western  manufac- 
turers, had  now  begun  to  show  itself ;  but  an  in- 
sufiident  knowledp;e  of  art  subjects  rendered 
matiy  of  thdr  designs  more  strange  than  beau- 
tiful,,and  more  noticeably  so  when  they  were 
working  on  the  lines  of  any  given  style;  but 
through  diUgent  efferts  their  desi^s  were  stead- 
ily improvec^  and  this,  in  connection  with  their 
superior  facilities,  has  secured  to  them  a  lar^e 
part  of  the  eastern  trade.  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness showed  a  substantial  increase  during  this 
decade,  although  not  as  large  as  during  the 
preceding  period.  The  value  of  the  output  of 
tiu-niture  for  1880  was  $77,845,000  —  an  increase 
of  13.5  per  cent  in  value,  but  a  decrease  from 
$177  to  $1.55  per  capita  of  the  population.  The 
wmiderful  changes  which  occurred  in  archi- 
tecture in  the  next  decade,  espedally  the 
Romanesque  revival  due  to  H.  H.  Richardson, 
had  a  distinct  effect  on  furniture.  Richardson 
himself  designed  some  Romanesque  furniture. 
Furniture  manufacturers  eagerly  welcomed  this 
de^rture,  for  the  ceaseless  demand  for  new 
things,  as  strong  then  as  it  is  now,  obliged 
them  to  change  their  patterns  very  frequently. 
Unfortunately,  by  passmg  through  the  hands  of 
manufacturers  oi  cheap  furniture,  it  lost  all  of 
its  original  beauty.  During  this  decade  great 
improvements  were  made  in  woodworking  ma- 
chinery, and  a  large  number  of  new  devices 
were  mvented.  Among  tiiem  was  the  carving 
machine,  which  enabled  manufacturers  to  orna- 
ment even  the  cheapest  kind  of  furniture.  The 
amount  of  business  done  in  1890,  large  as  it  was, 
did  not  keep  up  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. The  value  of  the  product  in  1890  was 
$8^362,685,  an  increase  of  11  per  cent  over  that 
of  1880,  but  the  amount  per  capita  of  population 
dropped  to  $1.38  as  compared  with  $l35  in  1880, 
and  $1.77  in  1870.  The  International  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1889  revived  a  taste  for  the  18th 
century  furniture,  espedally  of  the  Louis  XV 
s^l^  which  was  quickly  taken  up  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  the,  seeming 
dilEculty  of  using  machinery  in  making  such 
work,  American  manufacturers  made  ^and  are 
still  making  a  targe  quantity  of  furniture  in 
that  dainty  mode,  which  certainly  equals  that 
of  the  same  class  made  in  Europe,  and  is  gen- 
erally better  constructed.  All  tiie  18th  century 
s^les,  French  or  English,  have  heen  andtp  a 
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certain  extent  are  now  used  by  American  man- 
ufacturers:—  Louis  XV,  Chippendale,  Louis 
XVI,  Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  Empire  and  the 
Flemish  Renaissance. 

Since  the  decline  of  the  Empire  style  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century  manufacturers  have 
been  satisfied  to  copy  the  styles.of  the  past,  with 
such_  modifications  as  conformed  to  commercial 
requirements.  The  public  demand  for  repro- 
ductions of  old  furniture  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  leave  little  room  for  originality  in 
their  production.  Within  recent  years  a  strong 
feeling  has  developed  that  the  old  styles  are  not 
in  keeping  with  present  ideals  and  new  styles 
should  be  evolved  to  emphasize  simplicity  of 
constructitm,  grace  of  style,  beauty  of  propor- 
tion and  harmony  of  color.  The  Mission  style, 
at  first  heavy  and  shapeless,  is  acquiring  more 
subtle  and  refined  lines,  thereby  increasing  in 
public  favor.  The  novelty  of  me  last  century 
15  a  free  natural  style  called  Art  Noveau.  Its 
introduction  to  this  country  from  France  a  few 
years  ago  was  attended  by  failure.  The  market, 
was  flooded  with  goods  of  inferior  make  in 
which  the  vagaries  of  this  style  were  mistaken 
for  its  distinctive  features.  The  meaningless 
curves  and  coarse  ornaments  of  the  beginning 
are  being  discarded  and  a  refined  elegance  is 
now  taking  their  place.  The  extensive  adoption 
of  this  style  in  other  art  Industries  warrants  the 
belief  that  it  soon  will  be  a  instinctive  feature  in 
furniture. 

Many  of  the  numerous  articles  of  furniture 
manufactured  are  distinctly  American.  The 
bureau,  the  rocking-chair,  die  folding-bed,  the 
diiffonier,  as  now  made  with  toilet,  and  in 
general  most  of  the  combination  pieces  of  furni- 
ture made  with  a  view  of  economizing  space  in 
apartments  in  large  cities,  are  of  this  class.  The 
American  bureau  is  a  combination  of  the  old 
chest  of  drawers  and  the  dressing-table,  haying 
Hie  drawerroom  of  the  one  and  the  swinging 
mirror  and  table-top  of  the  other.  This  has 
been  imitated  in  Europe  to  a  limited  extent,  in 
the  production  of  what  is  known  as  English 
dressing-table.  As  made  in  this  country,  the 
bureau  is  one  of  the  most  practical  pieces  of 
furniture  used.  The  rocking-chair,  almost  en- 
tirely unknown  in  Europe,  is  found  in  every 
home  in  this  country,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain when  it  was  ftnt  put  in  use.  We  do  not 
find  any  mention  of  it  in  the  descriptions  of  ar- 
ticles of  furniture  in  the  I8th  century.  The 
first  patent  issued  for  improvements  in  rocking- 
chairs  is  dated  as  far  back  as  1830.  The  fold- 
ing-bed, in  the  shape  of  a  sofa,  with  a  box- 
seat  for  bedding,  has  been  used  in  Europe  for 
over  a  hundred  year's)  but  America  claims  the 
folding-bed  in  ouier  forms,  such  as  the  ward- 
robe, the  cabinet,  the  mantel,  and  the  cotnbina- 
tion ;  some  of  these  were  made  as  early  as  1847. 
The  demand  for  folding-beds,  which  reached  its 
climax  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  showing  a 
material  detline. 

The  woods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture ar^  varied,  and  subject  to  frequent  changes. 
Early  m  the  century,  mahogany,  maple  and 
black  walnut  were  in  favor;  then  cherry  and 
ash  became  fashionable;  toward  1880,  oak,  so 
long  forgotten,  took  a  prominent  p!ace._  At 
the  present  time  black  walnut  is  almost  entirely 
out  of  use.  Oak  has  kept  its  popularity  for 
the  hall,  the  library,  and  the  dining-room. 
Mahogany,  curiy  lurdb,  and  maple  are  still  ex- 


tensively used ;  all  of  ■  tfwm  for  Ae  bedroom, 
and  mahogany^  for  the'  dining-room  and  the 
drawing-room  in  the  better  grades  of  furniture. 
The  changes  in  furniture  covering  have  been 
more  frequent  and  radical  than  those  of  the 
woods.  Hairijloth  and  other  coverings  in  use 
30  years  ago  have  been  supened«d  by  materials 
more  varied  in  texture  and  coloring.  Their 
variety  is  almost  endless,  and  riiey  show,  per- 
haps as  much  as  anytiiing  else-  the  advance  that 
art  as  applied  to  furniture  has  made  in  this 
country.  The  present  centres  of  the  furniture 
industry  are,  wfth  one  exception  (Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.),  the  largest  cities,  which,  with  their 
densely  populated  suburbs  and  surroundings, 
offer  large  markets.  The  cities  whose  produc- 
tions amount  to  more  than  $2,000,000  per  annum* 
in  the  order  of  their  imiftortance,  are :  New 
York,  Oiica^,  Grand  Rapids,  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  Saint  Louis,  Boston. 

During  the  past  10  or  15  years  there  has 
been  a  very  steady  progress  towards  more  re- 
fined furniture  and  to-day  the  mamifacturers 
of  tht  betteV  t[Tade  furmture  are  producing  ar- 
ticles in  quantities 'that  'a  few  years  ago  could 
only  be  found  at  shops  making  furniture  to 
order  by  the  single  piece.  The  manufacturers 
of  medium  and  lower  grade  goods  are  placing 
upon  the  market  designs  with  feeling  following 
the  thou^ts  of  some  of  the  earlier  masters  of 
the  Flemish  and  English  schools,  therefore  our 
furniture  stores  are  ftill  of  many  simple  and 
good  pieces  which  the  consumer  can  buy  at 
very  moderate  prices.  One  can  fumiBh  a  home 
today  which  will  bear  dose  inspection  by  the 
artists  at  a  cost  which  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  more  modest  incomes.  There  \$  to  be  found 
some  very  ugly  furniture  which  is  still  pro- 
duced for  certain  trade,  but  the  desire  for  this 
kind  of  furniture  is  ■  fast  disappearing.  The 
manufacturers  all  over  the  country  are  eager  to 
secuK  artists  and  draughtsmen  who  can  lead 
-them  forward  to  better  production  and  dicHcer 
class  of  wares. 

During  the  last  10  years  there  has  been 
published  many  readable  books  and  monthly 
publicatjona  which  picture  the  better  homes  and 
home  furniihings.  They  have  done  much  to 
help  the  people  to  understand  better  furniture. 
We  are  seeing  the  demand  come  veiy  fast  for 
more  refined  lurhishings  in  all'branaes  of  the 
industry.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  fur- 
niture i*ill  have  the  same  thought  given  to  its 
selection  as  we  give  to  other  objects  of  art  that 
we  expect  will  live  and  adorn  onr  homes.  Fur- 
niture should  grow-  in  favor  as  the  years  pass 
by. 

■  The  manflf acturers  of  to-dayhave  endeavored 
ito  keep  well  abreast  of  the  demand  and  the  keen 
competition  which  has  always  existed  has  been 
the  means'  of'  producing  more  new  things  in  the 
past  few  years  than  has  ever  been  prodtKed  in 
a  like  pehod.  In  many  instances  too  much  has 
been  produced  for  the  sake  of  getting  some- 
thing new  rather  than  of  confining  our  efforts 
to  really  good  pieces  that  prove  thdr  worth  by 
age.  The  semi-annual  furniture  sales  of  the 
manufacturer  have  been  continued  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  pcrints  most  promment  for 
such  exhibitions  are  New  Yorit  City,  Chicago, 
in.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Jamestown,  N. 
Y.,  the  latter  cominjt  into  pronritletice  within 
the  last  five  years.  This  Was  brai^ht  about  by 
tile  1aifge>  number '  of  factoti^s  locatnf  ti^re 
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combining  their  efforts  in  efectiog  a  large  ex-  . 
hibition  builcfing  whicfa'  is  open  to  the  dfialers 
during  the  months  o£  May  and  November  of 
each  year.   The  selling  dates  of  July  and  Janu-  . 
ary  arc  maintained  at  the  other  points  men-  ; 
tioned   Dealers  from  all  pver  the  country  as-  . 
semble  at  these  sales  to  purchase  their  ^ix . 
months'  requirements.  Both  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  exhibition  buildings  show  many  lines, 
of  the  cheaper  grades  of  furniture.   Both  of ' 
these  cities,  however,  havC  many  manufacturers 
of  the  better  grade  who  exhibit  in  their  local 
factories.   Grand  Rapids  has  for  many  years 
stood  out  very  prominently  with  its  fines  of 
bedroom,  dining-room  and  living-room  fumi- 
tin-c.    No  market  in  recent  years  has  sho'wn  . 
more  marked  progress.   This  market,  like  Kew 
York  and  Chicago,  has  many  exhibitors  whose 
factories  are  located  m  varions  sections  of  the 
country.    Six  large  buildings  have  been  erected 
for  the  convenience  of  these  manufacturers,  to  ' 
show  their  product,  rfiere  heing  ahout  three 
hundred  who  exhibit  at  these  semi-annual  sales 
in  Grand  Rapids.   To-day  many  kindred  lines 
are  shown  and  one  can  find  in  this  market  al- 
most anything  that  is  required  in  the  furnishing  " 
of  a  home  or  pubGc  building.   The  quantity  oi 
furniture  manufactured  h&s  greatly  increased' 
until  the  total  output  in  this  country  average*  ■ 
about  $300,000,000.  /  ' 

The  manufacture  of  furniture, so  easily 
undertaken  that  there  are  a  large  number. of 
small  companies  and  but  few  whose  voltime  ex- 
ceeds a  million  doHArs  per  annum.  The  same 
method  of  starting  these  companies  is  true  to^  ' 
day  where  cabinet-makers  rally  about  them  a 
few  men  and  organize  a  small  compai^.  Fut^ 
nititre  factories  are  located  in  practically  alt  of 
dw  States  of  the  Umon,  excepting  the  prairie 
and  mountain  districts.  The  manufacturers  of 
furniture  are  fast  reachinff  efficiency  methods 
in  both  manufachiring  and  selling.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  along  this  Kne  in  the 'past  ' 
few  where  costs  have  been  redvced  and 

the  production  is  better.  The  commercial  prod- 
uct of  to^y  con^sts  of  {umiture  largely 
made  of  mahogany,  American  waVnat,  oak  and 
oAer  woods  mat  can  be  enameled  in  various 
cdiors  and  also  decorated  acoonling  to^  require- 
ments. Other  woods  are  used  in  some  instances 
and  in  the  better  grades  the  choicest  of  woods 
can  be  found. 

The  working  conditions  have  been  greatly 
improved,  and  licbor  is  recnving  a  much  tat^r 
•ccmpensation  than  in  the  past.  The  majority 
of  furniture  factories  in  the  country  are  work- 
ing on  the  KVfaonr  a  day  basts.  This  is  troe 
especially  with  the  factories  located  in  the 
smaller  towns.  Some,  however,  have  adopted 
the  nine-hour  a  day  l^s,  Grand  Rapids  being 
one  of  the  most  prominent  centra  wotldng  on 
tf^  basis. 

The  exportii%  of  furniture  is  still  very 
limited, -although  certain  grades  of  dnurs  and 
office  desks  have  been  exported  for  some  j^ars. 
Just  before  the  World  War  our  South  American 
maritets  were  making  purchases  from  manu- 
facturers df  the'  better  quality  furniture  and 
from  reports  received  our  furoiture  has  proived 
quite  satisfactory  in  Sottth  America.  Uanu- 
factnrera  are  in  a  fair  way  to  do  much  more 
business  there  when  the  ship^i%  conditions 
between  the  two  countries  become  more  favor- 
able. 


Duritu;  10  years  {1907-17)  there  ,develQ||^d . 
quite^  a  departure  in  office'  and  public  builung 
furniture,  such  as  de^s,  table^  chairs,  filir% 
cabinets,  wardrobes,  etc.  All  oT  these  articles 
being  also  made  of  steels,  painted  or  finished 
to  imitate  mahogany.  Metal  furniture,  how- 
ever^ has  not  come  into  favor  for  the  home  ex- 
ceptmg  the  brass  and  iron  beds,  which  have 
been  made  for  ma^y  years  and  continue  to  be 
made.  These  articles,  however,  have  been 
changed  to  more  refined  lines  and  proportions. 
Articles  for  the  Idtcben  and  bath-room  are  also 
made  in  metal  and  are  growing  in  favor. 

■  We  are  fast  becoming  lovers  of  outdoor  life 
and  our  homes  ard  being  built  with  large 
porches  both  opca  and  dosed.  This  calls  for 
a  idiffn'ent  dass  of  fumittu-e.  The  demand  is 
sufvliad  quite  laceely  by  reed,  rattan  and  fibre- 
seating  furniture  trimmed  will  bri^t  colors  of 
chintz  or  cretonne.  This  character  of  f  nraitnre 
has  increased  in  demand  very  materially.  The 
breakfast  room  is  much  more  common  in  our 
modem  homes  and  therefore  a  bit  of  color  or 
fancy  wood  is  vejfy  appropriate  for  such  fur- 
nishings, there^  calEng  for  changes  in  design 
to  meet  new  needs. 

This  industry  was  affected  to  a  considerable 
extent'  by  the  World  War.  The  furniture 
business  Is  comriionly  considered  as  one  of  the 
non-essential  indostries  on  account  of  flie  in- 
ability of  the  government  to  supply  orders  for 
m6re  than  10  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the 
woodworking  factories  of  the  country.  Every 
manufacturer  hoped,  however,  that  his  organ- 
izatron  could  be  held  together  by  older  men  and 
the  women  who  were  fast  filling  furniture 
factories.  For  the  duration  of  tw  war  tfie 
manufacturers  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Conservation  Division  of  the  War.  In- 
dustries Board  at  Washington,  to  produce  no 
new  pieces  of  furniture  and  to  discontinue  spe- 
cial sales  seasons  of  July  and  January,  Novem- 
ber and  May,  and  established  one  sale  season  a 
year  during  the  month  of  May,  this  sale  being 
held  at  the  various  poiffts  at  the  same  time. 
Many  other  economies  were  inaugurated. 
Knodc-down  construction  whenever  possible 
wfts  demanded  to  save  shipping  space. 
Metals  and  glass  were  largely  conserved 
owir»g  to  the  great  shortage  of  the  raw 
product.  To  conserve  capital,  the  variety  of  de- 
signs was  reduced  50  per  cent.  This  con- 
servation program  caused  some  manufac- 
turers to  take  u^  other  lines  of  work  more 
essential  to  winning  the  war.  It  also  created 
quite  a  change  in  the  present  method  of  doing 
business,  and  especially  after  the  war.  Some 
factories  were  unable  to  stand  the  strain, 
and  all  of  the  war  casualties  were  not  found 
in  Europe. 

Wm.  H.  Gay. 

FURNIVALL,  Frederick  James,  English 
scholar  and  editor :  b.  Egham,  Surrey,  4  Feb. 
1825;  d.  2  Tuly  1910.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1S49.  He  devoted  his  life  chiefly  to 
the  study  of  early  and  middle  English  litera- 
ture; and  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  Early  English  Text  Society,  the 
Chaucer  SocieU',  the  New  Shakespeare  Society, 
the  Browning  Society,  the  WickliCEe  Society  and 
the  Shelley  Society.  The  societies  named  have 
given  a  powerful  impulse  to  Ei^sh  scholarship 
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by  their  publications,  and  this  was  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  Dr.  Furnivall.  For  them  and 
for  the  Roxburghe  Oub  and  the  Rolls  Series  he 
edited  numerous  works,  notably  the  Six-Text 
edition  of  Chaucer's  ^Canterbury  Tales*  (1868- 
75).  Other  works  of  his  are  *Early  English 
Poems  and  Lives  of  the  Saints*  (1862J  :  'Early 
English  Meals  and  Manners*  (1807);  'Book  of 
Nurture'  (1867) ;  'Education  in  Early  Eng- 
land* (1867) ;  'Bibliography  of  Browning' 
(1881) ;  and  <The  Fifty  Earliest  English  W^s 
in  Court  of  Probate*  (1882). 

FURNIVAL'S  INN.  an  ancient  inn  of 
chancery  and  appana^  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  It  is 
named  after  Sir  WiUiam  Fnmival,  whose  fam- 
ily became  extinct  in  the  14th  caitnty.  It  stood 
in  Holbom  and  gradually  falling  mto  disuse 
finally  ended  its  history  in  the  18th  century. 
Consult  Pearce,  R.  R,  'Guide  to  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  Chancery'  (London  1855),  and 
Headlam,  Cecil,  'The  Inns  of  Court'  (New 
York  1909). 

FURRER,  fur'er,  Jonu,  Swiss  statesman: 
b.  Winterthur  1805;  d.  1861.  After  studying 
at  Zurich,  Heidelberg  and  Gottingen  he  be* 
came  president  of  the  Grand  Council  of 
Switzerland  in  1839,  a  position  which  he  again 
occupied  in  1844.  In  1845  he  received  his  ap- 
pointment as  president  of  the  Cantonal  Diet, 
and  when  the  new  federal  constitutiQn  went 
into  effect  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation  and  was  thrke  re-elected. 
He  wrote  'Das  Erbrecht  der  Stadt  Winterthur' 
(1832). 

PURS,  f^rs,  FORS,  or  FURANI.  Moslem 
negroes,  whose  habitat  is  in  Darfur  in  eastern 
Sudan.  They  are  very  black,  tall  and  have 
wooly  hair.  They  have  been  classed  with  the 
Nigritians,  the  race  which  once  covered  the 
Egyptian  Sudan.  Their  modem  history  is  a 
continuous  record  of  wars  and  insurrections. 

FURS  are  articles  made  from  the  sldns  of 
fur-bearing  animals  prepared  with  the  hair  left 
on.  A  fur-bearer,  m  the  lat^age  and  prac- 
tice of  the  fur-trade,  is  an  animal  that  has  a 
short,  fine,  soft  coat  tiirough  which,  grow  loiter 
h^rs.  (For  a  list  of  fur-bearing  animals  and 
their  residence,  see  Fus-Trade).  This  over- 
Hair  b  straight,  smooth,  somewhat  stiff  and 
serves  as  a  orotection  against  cold  and  wet. 
The  beauty  of  such  pelts  as  those  of  foxes  and 
the  weasel  tribe  is  due  largely  to  this  long 
overhair,  and  when  it  is  at  its  best,  in  prepara- 
tion for  winter,  the  animal  is  said  to  be 
'prime.''  In  some,  however,  as  the  otter,  beaver 
and  sometimes  the  skunk  the  pelt  is  improved 
for  use  by  pulling  or  "plucking*  out  these  long 
hairs.  Conversely,  long  hairs  are  sometimes  in- 
serted, or  'pointed,"*  into  manufactured  sldns, 
as  in  making  a  fraudulent  silver-fox. 

The  underfur,  or  "fur»  proper,  consists  of 
soft,  silky,  curly  filaments.  It  is  usually  short 
and  thick,  and  toward  the  skin  it  grows  lighter 
in  color.  It  is  barbed  lengthwise  and  hence  is 
capable  of  felting  —  whence  the  value  of  rab- 
bit-fur in  hat-molding.  "In  a  prime  pelt,*  says 
Jones,  'the  underfur  is  hardly  discernible  unless 
the  overhair  is  blown  apart.  Then  the  light 
color  of  the  underfur  appears.  If  it  were 
generally  known  that  the  undyed  skin  is  whitish, 
and  that  the  underfur  close  to  the  sidn  is  a  light 
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drab,  or  tnle  blue  color,  it  would  not  be  so 
easy  to  sell  dyed  sldns  as  'natural.'  * 

Two  methods  are  used  in  taking  the  pelt  off 
the  animal's  body  and  saving  it  for  market. 
The  larger  animals,  as  bear,  wolf,  wolverin^ 
beaver  and  others,  are  regularly  skinned  and 
the  hides  are  scraped  clean  of  flesh,  stretdied 
on  a  flat  surface  and  dried  in  a  cool  place. 
Small  skins  are  opened  by  slitting  inside  the 
hind  legs,  the  bones  of  which  are  removed, 
cU^pt^  and  taking  out  the  tail-bones  and  then 
stnfqung  the  skin  from  the  body.  The  pelL 
then  wrong  side  out,  is  stretched  by  means  of 
hoops  or  wedged  boards  fitted  to  each  Idnd. 
cleaned  and  permitted  to  dry  in  this  stretched 
form.  This  is  called  *casing.>  Much  of  the 
value  of  the  pelt  depends  on  the  care  of  this 
original  preparation  and  the  subsequent  packing 
for  shipment.  Sealskins  are  packed  with  salt 
in  barrels  as  soon  as  flayed. 

Dressing  and  Dyeing.— Until  the  modem 
introduction  of  machinery,  the  dressing  of  the 
"raw*  pelt  began  vrith  the  placing  of  them  in 
a  bath  of  lye.  "When  the  w&t  has  become  soft,^ 
it  was  prescribed,  'the  wins  are  tubbed  and 
then  shaved,  by  pas«ng  them  over  a  large 
kniff,  and  placed  m  an  upright  position;  they 
are  next  buttered,  and  put  m  a  large  tub  of 
sawdust  by  men  half  naked,  who  tread  on  them 
for  some  time  .  .  .  rendering  the  leather  soft 
and  suckle;  they  are  then  beaten  out  and  fin- 
ished.* The  complicated  operations  of  the  art, 
varying  with  different  pelts,  are  now  performca 
mainly  in  great  factories,  and  by  special  ma- 
chinery. The  process  in  general  is  as  follows: 
The  skins  are  first  dampened  on  the  flesh  side 
and  left  all  night  to  soften.  In  the  morning 
they  are  placed,  perhaps  2,000  at  once,  in  a 
tramping-machine  and  kneaded  for  8  or  10 
hours,  ttien  taken  out  and  left  to  ecnk  over 
night  in  a  nuxture  of  brine  and  sawdust.  The 
next  morning  they  are  fleshed  by  hand,  thai 
stretched  ana  hun^  up  to  dry.  Wh«i  thorou^ily 
dry  they  are  again  moistened  with  salt  water 
and  left  over  nis^t.  Brushed  on  the  leather 
side  with  some  animal  oil  or  fat,  they  are  then 
laid  tc^ther  in  pairs,  hair  side  out,  and  the 
next  day  are  kneaded  again  in  a  tramping 
machine  until  perfectly  soft  and  supple, 
after  which  they  are  stretched  in  ever^* 
direction. 

The  next  process  is  cleaning,  300  or  400  skins 
being  placed  in  revolving  drums  exposed  to 
steam  heat,  with  sawdust  which  in  time  absorbs  . 
all  their  grease.  The  sldns  are  next  incased  in  a 
beating-drum,  where  they  are  revolved  and 
hammered  for  two  or  three  hours.  On  removal 
they  are  beaten  by  hand  willi  rattans,  and 
finely  the  hair  is  combed. 

Well-dressed  furs  as  clothing  furnish  a 
maximum  of  warmth  with  a  minimum  of 
wei{^t,  due  to  the  air  entangled  among  the 
hairs,  excelling  any  pracdcable  garment  of 
cloth  of  the  same  shape.  Their  durability  varies 
greatly,  however.  Jones  gives  a  long  table  ex- 
hibiting the  commirative  value  of  most  furs 
in  this  respect.  The  otters,  both  land  and  sea. 
are  the  most  durable,  and  are  reckoned  at  100 
per  cnit.  Others  follow:  Beaver,  .90;  seal. 
.75;  raccoon,  .70;  skunk,  .70;  Perrian  lamb,  .65; 
martens  and  saUe,  .60  to  .40;  fox,  .40;  muskrat 
and  opossum,  .37;  nutria,  .27;  and  others  from 
.25  down  to  hare  or  rabtat  only  .5.  These  facts 
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sbontd  be  borne  in  mind  in  purchasing  any 
article  made  of  fur. 

The  ^eing  of  furs  is  a  distinct  brandi  of 
the  indiutsy  which  heretofore  has  been  ahnost 
whcdly  m  German  hands,  excrat  that  until  re< 
cently  all  seal-skins  were  dyed  and  otherwise 
dressed  in  England.  Now,  however,  much  of 
this  preparation  is  done  in  Canada  and  the 
Umteid  States.  The  Bureau  of  Manufactures 
recorded  that  the  value  of  the  seal-skins  pre- 
pared in  this  country  in  1916  was  $74,530. 

Almost  every  sort  of  fur,  raw  as  well  as 
mannfactured,  has  quadrupled  in  price  dnring 
the  last  30  years,  althou^  with  many  fluctua- 
tions. Coinddentlyj  the  demand  for,  and 
utilization  of,  furs  m  ^rments,  and  as  trim- 
ming has  enormously  increased  since  the  be- 
ginnincr  of  the  present  century.  Political  dis- 
turbances in  Europe,  and  especially  religious 

fersecution,  causetf  the  emigration  to  western 
Europe,  and  to  North  America,  of  great  num- 
bers of  workmen  skilled  in  the  preparation  and 
sewii^  of  skins  and  furs.  This  influx  of  com- 
paratively cheai^  yet  oompetcnt  labor,  and  other 
influences,  led  the  capitalists  of  the  trade,  in 
concert  with  the  controllers  of  fashion,  to 
stimulate  and  then  to  cope  with,  an  tmprece- 
dented  expanuon  in  the  use  of  ornamental 
furs  —  even  in  simmer,  llus  was  followed  by 
the  setting  up,  almost  wholly,  as  is  natural,  by 
Russian  and  Polish  Jews,  of  thousands  of 
small  factories  in  every  large  town.  Mean- 
while the  decreasing  supply  of  first-class  skins, 
competition  resulting  from  the  wide  Effusion 
of  buunciB  and  much  doubtful  responsibility, 
and  the  great  demand  for  show?  appearance 
at  a  cheap  rate,  have  led  to  a  sad  cu^uising  and 
counterfeiting  of  materiaU  by  means  of  dye- 
ing, manipulation  and  the  invention  of  trade- 
names. 

The  deceptive  misnaming  of  furs  is  en- 
couraged by  the  ignorance  of  buyers,  most 
of  whom  are  willing  to  believe  it  when  told 
by  an  unscrupulous  salesman  that  a  cape  or 
mu£F  offered  at  a  ridiculously  small  price  is 
true  sable  or  seal  or  other  rare  and  ex- 
pensive article.  It  will  be  interesting  and  use- 
ful to  mention  some  of  the  frauds  constantly 
perpetrated  —  though  less  so  than  formerly. 
Take,  for  instance,  sable.  Precisely,  it  is  the 
pelt  of  the  Siberian  marten,  of  which  only 
about  75,000  skins  were  received  annually 
previous  to  I9I4,  worth  wholesale  iwrhaps  a 
million  dollars.  The  price  of  even  a  small 
cape  of  Russian  sables  must  be  reckoned  in 
three  or  four  figures.  But  experts  tell  us  that 
most  *sables*  in  the  fur-shops  are  made  of 
dyed  skins  of  the  Canadian  or  pine  marten,  or 
of  polecat,  or  mink,  or  plucked  skunk  (^'Alaska 
sable'^),  muskrat,  marmot,  hare  or  even  rabbit. 
Genuine  sealskin  now  has  a  price  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  purses;  but  when  the 
f  ur-diressers  produced  a  clipped  and  dyed  musk- 
rat  pelt  that  resembled  seal^in  almost  per-- 
fectly  it  could  b«  sold  far  dieaper — not.  how- 
ever, under  its  own  name.  Consequently  this, 
popular,  and  even  now,  hij^-priced  product  is 
sold  as  "Hudson  Bay  seal*  (no  true  fur-seals 
live  or  ever  did  live  in  Hudson  Bay;  and  the 
seals  that  do  live  there  are  not  usetH.  The  fur 
of  the  common  wild  rabbit  of  Europe  and 
elsewhere  is  the  raw  material  of  ''electric 
seal,*  *cl9ped  seal*  and  'Baltic  seal.*  The 


rabbit  and  hare  indeed  may  become  almost  any- 
thing in  the  hands  of  fur-dressers  and  sales- 
men. When  white  it  may  masquerade  as  coney, 
ermine,  white  fox,  *fo3uline,*  *mock  fox*  or 
*duhchiUa,*  and  when  dyed  may  become 
seal  of  various  trade  varieties,  sable  or  Frendt 
sable,  fox,  lynx,  marten,  fisher,  chinchilla  and 
•muskrat-coney.*  Skimk  fur  was  formerly  dis- 
guised under  more  elegant  names  as  Alaska 
sable,  black  marten,  etc.,  but  its  beauty  and 
really  excellent  quality  have  become  recognized 
and  it  is  now  sold  for  what  it  is;  and  curiously 
the  Australian  wallaby  (a  kangaroo)  often 
figures  in  the  market  as  ^unk.  Nutria,  the 
fur  of  a  South  American  aquatic  rodent,  is  so 
nearly  like  beaver  and  otter,  that  it  ekes  out 
those  rare  skins  without  much  harm;  but  it 
also  becomes  "seal.*  Black  domestic  cats  are 
valuable  as  fur-bearers  and  their  coats  go  to 
market  as  'genet,*  and  the  ponies  and  great 
dogs_  of  Tibet,  Manchuria  and  western  China 
furnish  thousands  of  sha^y  hides  to  the 
modern  furrier.  Finally  the  demand  for  furs 
of  high  class  is  being  met  by  breeding  'in 
captivity  foxes,  martens,  slnmks, '  Astiakan 
sheep  and  other  animals  yielding  '  valuable 
pelts. 

The  United  States  is  not  only  a  large  pro- 
ducer,  but    the   greatest   consumer   of  furs. 
Our  export  of  skins  in  1916  were  valued  at  . 
$9,288,786,  and  our  imports  of  iun  and  fur- 
manufactures  at  $16,891,699. 

Ebhbst  Incbisoll. 

FtlRST,  Jalia8»  German  scholar:  b.  Zer- 
kowo,  Posen  CPnisstan  Poland),  12  May  1805; 
d.  Leipzig,  9  Feb.  1873.  He  was  of  Jewish 
parentage,  and  at  an  early  age  he  had  a  remark- 
able knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature,  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  and  Oriental  languages.  In 
1825,  after  haying  studied  at  Berlin,  be  took  a 
course  in  Jewish  theology  at  Posen.  In  1829, 
after  having  abandoned  his  Jewish  orthodoxy, 
he  went  to  Breslau,  and  in  1831  to  Halle,  where 
he  completed  his  studies  in  Orioital  languaflcs 
and  theology.  In  1833  he  entered  journalism 
in  Ldpzi^,  latn'  securing  a  position  as  tutor  and 
lecturer  in  the  tmiveruty  there,  from  which 
position  he  was  promoted  in  1864  to  the  chair 
of  Oriental  languages  and  literature;  a  post  he 
filled  with  great  distinction  until  his  death.  - 
His  worksv  especially  those  on  the  Semitic  hin- 
ffuages,  arc  of  great  value,  and  among  the  most 
important  may  be  mentioned  ^Ldirgehande  der 
aramaiachen  Idiome'  (1835) ;  ^Concordantise 
librornm  Sacrorum  veteris  Testamenti  Hebraicae 
et  Chaldaicse>  (1837-^);  ^Bibliotheca  Judaica> 
<1849-63);  <Hebraisches  und  Chafdaisches 
Handwdrterbuch>  (1851-61) ;  'Geschichte  des 
Karaerthums*  (1862-65) ;  ^Geschichte  der 
biblischen  Litteratur  una  des  jtidisch-hellenis- 
tischen  5chrifttums>  (1867-70).  From  1840^1 
he  edited  Dfr  Orient.  He  compiled  'Bibliotheca 
Judaica>  (1849-63). 

PUR8T,  Winiam,  American  composer  and 
cooductM-:  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  25  Mardi  1852. 
He  studied  music  in  his  native  town  and  was 
a  church  organist  at  the  age  of  14.  His  comic 
opera  *  Electric  Light*  was  produced  and  con- 
ducted by  him  in  1878  and  for  the  five  seasons 
following  he  received  engagements  as  con- 
ductor of  opera.  He  became  musical  director 
of  the  Tivoli  Theatre,  San  Francisco,  in  13B4 
His  opera  *She'  ran  for  nine  weeks  uere,  and 
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was  produced  for  two  seasons  in  New  York. 
His  chief  productions  are  ^Theodora*  (1888) ; 
"The  Isle  of  Champagne*  (1891);  *Honnr- 
mooners*  (1893);  'Princess  Nicotine*  (1893): 
'The  Little  Trooper>  (1894);  ^Ghismonda* 
(1894);  <The  Merry  World*  (1895). 

fOrSTENBKRG«  Prince  UudnuUan 
Eyon  zu,  German  noble ;  b.  1863.  An  intimate 
fnend  and  adviser  of  the  German  emperor 
the  prince  bears  territorial  titles  for  Prussia. 
Austria,  Hungai^,  Wurttemberg  and  Baden,  ana 
by  virtue  of  this  he  has  a  seat  in  the  Houses 
of  Lords  in  all  five  countries.  His  principal 
seat  is  at  Donaueschingen,  near  the  source  of 
the  Danube,  where  he  owns  a  magiuficent 
castle  and  ^eat  deer  forests.  The  Kaiser 
frequently  visits  there,  and  flie  prince  invari- 
ably accompanies  the  emperor  on  his  hunting 
expeditions  and  Norweaan  trips.  He  became 
Imperial  Oianccllor  in  October  1918.  He  pos- 
sesses vast  forests,  coal  mines,  hotels  and 
breweries, 

fUrSTENBERG,  a  mediaeval  principality, 
now  comprised  in  Baden.  Hohenzollern  and 
Wurttemberg.  The  name  is  perpetuated  by 
the  princely  house  of  Fiirstenberg  of  Austria, 
by  the  landgraves  of  Furstenbei:g  of  Lower 
Austria  and  by  the  counts  of  Fiirstenberg  in 
Rhenish  Prussia  and  Westphalia.  Consult 
Tumbiilt,  G..  'Das  Fiirstentum  Fiirstenbeig* 
(Freiberg  1908). 

PURSTENWALDE.  fiir'stSn-vaI'de.  Prus- 
sia, town  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg^  on 
the  Spree,  30  miles  southeast  of  Berlin.  It  con* 
tains  several  churches,  a  gymnasiuin  and  many 

?ublic  monuments.  It  owns  a  neighboring 
orest  20  square  miles  in  extent.  Its  industries 
include  woolen  manufactories,  machinery, 
bricks,  glass,  alcohc^  and  electric  sut^lies.  The 
town  obtained  municipal  privileges  as  early  as 
1285.  Pop.  23,0Qa 

FURTADO,  foor-ta'dOk  FfindBco  Jot<, 

Brazilian  statesman:  b.  Odras  (Fiauhy),  13 
Aug.  1S18-  d.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  23  June  187a 
After  ^aduatin^  from  the  Academy  of  Law 
at  Caxias  and  serving  for  some  time  as  judge, 
he  entered  politics  and  rose  to  be  leader  of  the 
Liberals.  In  1847  he  was  elected  deputy-  and  re- 
elected several  times.  In  1856  he  was  elected 
present  of  the  new  wovince  of  Amazon  as, 
remaining  such  until  1&9,  when  he  was  made 
Minister  of  Justice.  In  1864  he  was  elected 
senator,  but  held  that  position  for  a  few  mooths 
only,  and  in  August  1864  was  made  Premier  and 
Minister  of  State,  in  which  position  he  did  much 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  good  monetary 
system.  During  his  term  of  ofBce  as  Minister 
of  State  the  dispute  with  Uruguay  was  settled 
and  war  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay  was  de- 
clared. In  1870  be  was  a^in  a  member  of  the 
Senate  and  as  sndi,  bemg  an  opponent  of 
slavery,  exerted  all  his  influence  in  behalf  of 
legislation  looking  toward  its  final  aboHtloo. 

FORTH,  Bavaria,  town  sitnated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Pegnitz  and  the  Regnitz,  five 
miles  northwest  oi  Nuremberg,  and  950  feet 
above  sea-level.  It  has  broad  streets  and  is 
entirely  modem  in  appearance,  has  many  fine 
churches,  a  synagogue  and  a  modem  Rathaus. 
It  manufactures  mirrors,  mirror-frames,  bronze 
and  gold  leaf,  toys,  haberdashery,  optica)  in- 
struments,  poicils,   silver   work,  machinery, 
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leather  goo>d3,  etc.  It  has  a  large  trade  in 
these  and  in  hops,  wool  and  coal.  A  large 
annual  fair  is  htla  here  in  October.  Furth  was 
a  Vogtei  for  some  -time  nnder  the  btttgrarate 
of  Nuremberg;  in  1314  it  paitsed  to  the  ushopt 
of  Bamberg;  it  was  beisieged  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  1632,  and  two  years  later  it  was  pil- 
laged and  bunted  by  the  Croats.  It  extended 
tolerance  to  the  Jews  and  in  great  part  owes 
its  commercial  prosperity  to  them.  It  passed 
to  Bavaria  in  1806  and  was  duitered  in  181& 
Pop.  66,500. 

FURTWXnGLBR,  Adolf,  German  archa- 
ologist:  b.  Freiburg,  1853;  d.  J907.  He  re- 
ceived  his  education  at  Frdburg,  Leipzig  and 
Mnnidtj^took  part  in  the  excavations  at  Olym- 
pia  in  1878-79,  and  in  1884  was  made  professor 
of  archaeology  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
After  10  years  in  Berlin  he  removed  to  Munich. 
At  .<Cgina  he  conducted  excavations  in  1901  and 
two  years  later  similar  operations  at  Orcho- 
menos.  He  was  universally  recognized  as  an 
expert  on  vases  and  ornaments  of  antiquity. 
He  published  ^Plinins  und  seine  Quellen  fiber 
die  Uldenden  Krnistc'  (1877) ;  <Sdsterwerice 
der  griechischen  Plastlk'  (1893;  English  trans. 
1894)?.  *Ueber  Statuenkopien  im  A]ltertmn> 
(1896);  <Dtc  antiken  Gemmen>  (1900); 
<(yriechische  Vasenmalerei*  (1900-04).  witfi 
Rcichold;  the  caUloffue,  ^Beschreibtnig  der 
Glyptothek  Konig  Lndwig  I  zu  Mtinchen' 
(1900);  <£in  hundert  Tafeln  nacfa  der  Bild- 
wcfken  der  koniriidic  Gljrptothek  lu  Mtedten* 
(190i3)  ;  abridged  edition  of  'Meisterwetke  der 
griedhiscbea  PIasttk>  (1908;  tnwiated  into 
EngUak  by  Taylor,  London  1914). 

FURY  AND  HBCLA  STRAIT,  in  tfie 

Arctic  region,  lat.  70'  N.,  separates  Melville 
Peninsula  from  Cocfcbum  Island,  and  connects 
.  Fox  Channel  with  the  Gulf  of  Boothia.  It  was 
discovered  by  Parry  (q.T.)  in  1822  and  named 
after  his  ships. 

FURZE,  ferz,  Aaglo-Saxon  /yr.r  Ulex,  a 
genus  of  very  branched  and  thorny  shrubs 
with  linear  sharply  pointed  leaves,  solitary 
flowers  and  two-lipped  calyx,  belonging  to  the 
order  Leguminosa,  sub-order  Papihomuea. 
The  common  furze  ((7.  turopoeiu),  also  called 
whin  and  gorse,  is  abundant  in  many  parts 
of  southern  Europe  and  in  Great  Britain,  al- 
though not  reaching  any  considerable  elevation 
and  often  suffering  from  the  frost  of  severe 
winters.  It  affords  a  wholesome  fodder,  es- 
pecially when  young,  or  when  the  thorns  are 
artificially  bruised,  and  is  grown  often  on  dry 
and  barren  hillsides  not  fitted  for  other  forage 
crops.  A  double  flowering  variety  is  grown 
in  £»rdens.  Furze  is  sometimes  uskA  as  a  sand 
Under  and  it  frequently  acts  in  this  capacity 
of  its  own  accord. 

fusagasugX.  foo'sa-ga-soo-ga',  Colom- 
bia, town  in .  the  department  of  Cundinamarca, 
25  miles  distant  from  Bogota,  the  coital,  in  a 
southwesterly  direction.  It  has  cKtensiye  coffee 
interests  and  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bogota,  its  elevation  of  nearly 
6,000  feet  making  it  most  salubrious.  Pop. 
12,000. 

FUSAN,  foo-san'.  or  PU8AN,  Korea,  sea- 
port on  the  south  shore,  about  five  miles  from 
the  embouchure  of  the  Nalc-Ton^  at  the  south- 
em  end  orf  ^e  Seoul  Railroad,  ^  wks  south 
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of  Sconl.  In  18?6  a  tnsatyi  was  ccHiolu()ed  iriik 
JaptOK  which  permitted  um  Japanese  to  trade 
m  the  part.  It  consists  of  tw«  towas,  old  and 
acw  Fusw;  dJda*  poortioa  beinK  the  native 
town  wilii  about  SiQOQ  pcnmiitioB,  the  new  io* 
faalated  faty  Japanese.  Under  the  Jtpaaese, 
r^ine  great  iajprovements  iiave  been  madie; 
waterworks,  lighting  »steBuv  roafU  streets, 
harbor,  etc,  constructed,  o*  ia^proved.  It  has 
a  good  harbOT  pnotected  -1^  S(}^«ral  islands  It 
has  steamer  oomnmnication  with  iNagas^  apd 
other  ports  in  Japan,  also  with  Shanghai^  Port 
Arthur  and  Vladivostok.  The  ruling  authority 
is  a  prefea  appointed  hy  the.  governor  at 
Seoul.  There  are  now  about  20,000  Japanese 
at  Fusan.  Hides,  beans,  fish,  whale  meat  and 
oil  and  rice  are  the  chief  exports,  and  cotton, 
petroleum  and  Japanese  nmnufa{:tured  goods 
form  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  which  total  about 
¥&25O,00O  annually,  and  are  double  fb»  value 
ox  the  exports. 

FUSARO  {&>o-s&'r6)  LAKB,  Itatf,  h^  m 

the  province  of  Naples,  in  andent  Can^ama, 
one-half  mile  west  of  Baia,  and  about  ooe  B^ilc 
south  of  the  acropolis  of  Cunue.  -  It  is  the 
Acherusia  Falus  ot  the  ancients  and  is  con- 
nected with  'the  sea  by  two  canals.  It  naay 
have  been  the  harbor  of  Cunue  at  an  early 
period.  Along  its  shores  are  the  renu^ns  of 
numerous  vilbs.  Oyster  cultivation  is  carried- 
on  extensively.  Considt  Belocb,  J.,  *Campanien* 
(2d  ed.,  Breslau  1890). 

FUSEi  a  device  employed  iof  firing  explo- 
sives.  In  mining,  quarrying  and  in  tnilitttry  amd 
naval  minit^  operations  tlure  is  used  thf  *Bick- 
ford,  safety  running"  or  ^tape**  fuse  which  con- 
sists oi  a  tubular  cord  of  cotton  or  hemp  that 
has  been  rendered  slowly  combusUUe,  th«  cav- 
ity in  the  ceptr-e  of  the  coed  being  nU«d  with 
a  slow-burning  gunpowder  composition.  To 
make  the  fuse  firm  and  hard,  so  as  to  prcv«it 
its  beit%  cut  by.  the  sharp  edges  of  the  rode 
during  lampif^ ,  the  outside  of  llw  cord  is 
stfvea  with  a  oovvruiK  of  strong  twin^  which 
is  wound  about  ib  at  nearly-  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  twist  of  the  cord  by  the  process 
called  countering.  To  protect  the  powder  from' 
moisture,  the  wraff^ed  fusb  is  immersed  in  a 
bath  of  heated  varnish  composed  .of  glue,  soap 
and  whiting.  Finally,  to  prevent  the  surfaces 
of  the  fuse  from  sticking  top^th^r  when  coiled 
they  are  coatod  with  dry  whitiqg,  bran  or  pow- 
dered soapstoof^  The  fuse  dascribed-ui  known 
as  'single  fuse'  and,  as  the  varnish  used  ia  not 
waterproof,  this  fuse  id  ojAy  suitaUe  for  use  in 
dry  ground.  In  Wet  ground,  a  fuse  is  used 
which  is  made  by  cdstug  the  countered  cord 
with  tar  or  resin  vaniish  end  thea^  before  the 
varnish  is  quite  set;  countering  :it  with  tape  and 
again  coating-it  with  varnish.  Thistis  known 
as  "taped  fuse.*  When  the  fuse  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to  especially  severe  treattnent,  it  is  pwH 
vided  with  a  double  coat  of  twine  or  thread 
and  ia  known- as  "double  fuse.'  The  varieties 
in  tue  are  'common  hemp  fuse";  'conuQon 
cotton  fuse»;  '^^rhite  fuse*;  'superior  mimng 
fuse*;  'single-taped  fuse*;  'douWe-taped fuse*; 
'triple-taped  '  fuse* ;  'small  gutta-percha* ; 
•large  gutta-percha* ;  'small  gutta-percha 
taped*  and  large  gutta-percha  taped.*  Run- 
ning fuse  comes  in  lengths  of  about^  50  feet, 
and,  when  properly  made,  is  so  uniform  in 
qualify,  diat  at  can  be  depended  upoi»  to.fanrs  at 


the  rate  of  three  feet  pM.nisute.  This  is  im- 
portant, as  it  is  necessnry  for  the  .sa£ety  of  the 
operator.  Tha  fuse  should  be  stored  in  a  dry 
place  so  d»t  the  powder  core  may  not  become 
dati^i;  and*  if  so  treated,  it  wtU  retain  its 
efficiency  until  the  varnish  has  lost, all  its  essen- 
tial ocUs.  and  become  dusty.  Care  must  be 
tafku  n>c^  to  touch  the  tape  with  any  oily  or 
greasy  matter*  as  this  penetrates  through  the 
varnish. to  the  powder. core  and  affects  the  rate 
of  buming.  Tht  fuse  should  not  be  roughly 
handlodt  as  pinching  and  squeezing:  alter  the 
rate  at  which  the,  powder  burns.  Care  ^ould 
b«  exerdsed  in  opening  out  a  coil  which  has 
bet^cne  stiff  through  age  or  exposure  to  cold 
weather,  for  the  fuse  is  then  brittle,  and  if  the 
cowering  is  cracked  by  sudden  and  violent  un- 
rolling the  fuse  becomes  unfit  for  use.  If  there 
be  any  doubt  as  to  the  behavior  of  a  coil  of  fuse 
a  piece  one  foot.  k>tK  should  be  taken  and  its 
rate  of  tmrnin^  timed. 

Although  in  firing  single  diarges,  safety 
fuse  answers  admirabTy,  where  several  chaiges 
are  to  be  fired  simultaneously,  the  safety  fuses 
are  connected  together  by  'instantaneous  fuses.* 
These  oopsist  of  a  strand  of  quickmatch  en- 
closed in  hemp  or  fiax  and  several  layers  of 
guttft'percha  and  tipe,  or  of  a  core  of  gun- 
cotton  enclosed  in  a  leaden  tube.  Besides  theae 
nibro^ycerine  compositions  have  been  proposed 
by  puoitin  aikd  N«bel,  and  one  cootatmng  mer- 
cimc  fuhninate  by  Plulip  Hess.  Within  recent 
yews  it  has  become  the  practice,  to  enclose  tri- 
nitrotoluene' (T.  N.  T.)  in  leaden  tubes  for  use 
as  a  fuse  to  be  exploded  by  a  detonator.  Such 
fuse  is  now'  put  upon:  the  market  under  the 
name  of  "coraeau  detonant.*  and  is  meeting 
with  much  favor  in  blasting  with  'high*  exr- 
plosives. 

In  naval  and  military  operations,  and  for 
simuUanetnts  blasts  in  niinii^c  and  quarrying, 
'electric  fuses*  are  preferred  to  rumung  fuses. 
These  are  gunpowder  'igniters*  or  fulmin^e 
'dfltoaatwrs,*  that  are  fired  ^by  dectrtcity.  They 
are  dassified  as  'low  tension  fuses,*  designed 
for  use  with  -strong  currents  of  low  potential, 
from  primary  or  sccontl^ty  batteries,  or  from 
d^amo-dectric  .  machines ;  'medium  tendon 
fuses,*  for  use  with  magneto-electric  machines 
which  ^nerate  currents  of  medium  potential, 
and  ^high  tension  fuses,*  for  use  with  con- 
densed sparks  capable  of  traversing  a  sensible 
air  ^ce.  The  use  of  the  word  tension  is  not 
warranted  b;^  the  present  condition  of  electrical 
sdmce,  but  It  has  become  technical  In  this  art. 
To-day,  only  low  tension  electric  fuses  are  em- 
ployea  and  they  are  described  under  Detoka- 
TORS  (q.v.).  ,  J 

.  Fuses  are  enqiloyed  in  ordnance  for  explod- 
ing shell  and  they  may,  consist  of  a  compressed 
core  of  gunpowder  enclosed  in  a  tube_of  wood 
or  metal,  or  of  a  fulminating  composition  or  of 
both.  They  are  known  as  'nose  fuses*  when 
put  in  the  front  end  or  'nose*  of  the  conical 
pointed  shell,  or  *base  fuses*  when  imkerted  in 
the  lower  end  or  base  of  die  shell.  Thxy  are 
known  as  'time  fuses.*  when  th^  are  planned 
to  burn  a  certain  length  of  time  after  they  nave  , 
become  ignited,  before  they  set  fire  to  the  ex- 
plo»ve  charge  in  the  shdl;  'percussion  fuses* 
when  they  are  set  in  operation  by  the  impact 
of  the  shell  against  an  object  after  it  has  been 
projected  from  the  gttn.  They  mi^  act  in-^ 
stgntaneonsly  in  firing,  the  durge  in  the  shdl, . 
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or  there  may  be  a  coimnn  of  compressed  powder 
interposed  between  the  charge  of  explosive  in 
the  shell  and  the  f  uhninating  composition  which 
is  fired  by  impact  As  sometimes  a  second  or 
more  intervenes  between  the  striking  and  the 
bursting  of  the  shell,  these  are  styled  ^delayed  ' 
actioa  fuses.*  They        be  used  with  armor 

Eierdi^  shells  designed  to  penetrate  armor  and 
urst  within  the  ship.  In  time  fuses,  used  WiA 
spherical  shell,  the  powder  in  the  fuse  used  to 
be  ignited  from  the  flame  of  the  burning  chaive 
with  which  the  shell  was  propelled  from  the 
gun.  In  modem  time  fuses  mere  is  a  metal 
cylinder  which  serves  as  a  hammer  ^aced 
within  the  fuse  case  and  held  in  place  by  brittle 
pan  of  metal,  or  by  a  number  of  smul  balls, 
when  the  sh^l  containing  such  fuses  is  fired, 
the  inertia  causes  the  hammer  to  strip  from  the 
pegs  and  set  back  toward  the  base  of  the  shell, 
or,  if  it  be  a  shell  from  a  rifled  mm,  the  centrif- 
ugal force  causes  the  balls  to  oy  outward  and 
release  the  hammer.  When  the  shell  strikes, 
and  is  arrested  in  its  flight,  the  hammer  moves 
forward,  strikes  a  percussion  cap  and  fires  the 

emical  fuses*  have  been  used  in  firing 
gunpowder  mines  and  torpedoes.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  these  we  cite  the  mixture  of  cane  sugar 
and  potassium  chlorate  used  in  the  Harvey  tor- 
I>edo.  Above  a  column  of  this  mixture  was 
placed  a  small  glass  bulb  filled  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  add,  the  whole  being  enclosed 
by  a  soft  copper  cover  projecting  from  the 
torpedo.  When  this  cap  was  strudc,  it  collapsed 
and  broke  the  glass  bulb,  and,  the  sulphuric 
acid  came  in  contact  with  the  mixture  of  sugar 
and  chlorate,  the  latter  burst  into  flame  and 
ignited  the  powder  in  the  torpedo.  Such  fuses 
luve  been  used  by  anarchists  in  infernal  ma- 
chines and  diey  have  ascertained  the  rate  at 
which  the  acid  would  eat  through  sheets  of 
bibulous  paper  so  that  by  interposing  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  sheets  of  paper  they  could  set 
the  train  in  operation  and  get  safely  out  of  the 
yny  before  the  machine  exploded.  Fuses,  con- 
sisting of  columns  of  compressed  gunpowder 
composition,  are  used  in  pyrotechny  by  which 
to  ignite  the  charges  in  roocets,  bombs,  romafi 
candles  and  other  devices.  By  their  use  the 
oi>erator  is  enabled  to  get  to  a  safe  distance 
after  igniring  the  device  before  it  functions 
fully. 

Fuses  are  used  in  'electrical  installations,* 
but  diese  are  of  an  entirely  different  character 
from  the  above.  They  consist  of  strips  of  metsd 
of  low  fusibility  which  are  interposed,  in  elec- 
tric lighting  and  other  circuits,  between  the  gen- 
erator and  the  lam^,  or  other  device,  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  device  by  an  excess  of  current. 
When  the  load  is  greater  than  is  desired  the 
current  heats  the  fuse  to  its  fusion  point,  when 
it  melts  and  cuts  out  the  circuit.  See  Gtjn- 
powdbr;  Explosives. 

Chas.  E.  Moitror, 
George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

FUSED  QUARTZ.  See  Electbochehical 

Industries. 

FUSEE,  ffl-zS',  in  clock  and  watch  making, 
is  the  conical  pulley  used  tn  connection  with 
die  main  sprii^,  to  eqnaliic  the  power  of  the 
latter,  so  that  die  watefa  mxy  mn  regidariy. 
The  spring  coiled  within  the  barrel,  whni  tmy 
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wound  up  and  at  its  greatest  tension,  draws  on 
the  ^art  of  the  chain  wound  on  the  smaller 
portion  of  the  fusee.  The  first  wheel  of  the 
watch  or  dock  is  attached  to -the  fusee,  and  as 
the  latter  unwinds  by  the  gearing  motion  in  the 
watch,  the  spring  also  uncoils  and  loses  a  part 
of  its  tensi<»i ;  as  this  proceeds,  the  chain  draws 
on  a  larger  portion  of  the  fusee,  and  attains  an 
increased  leverage  on  the  latter  to  counterbal- 
ance the  decreased  power  of  the  spring; 

^  FUSEL  OIL,  an  injurious  and  exceedingly 
objectionable  constituent  of  im(>roperly  prepared 
distilled  liquors  (q.v.),  consisting  of  an  in- 
definite and  variable  mixture  of  the  amyl  al- 
cohols (see  Auvl)  with  certain  other  alcohols 
and  ethers,  and  certain  organic  acids  and  their 
esters.  Fusel  oil  usually  contains  bu^l  and 
propyl  alcohols.  It  comes  over  in  the  later  parts 
of  the  distillate,  and  may  be  separated  from 
elhyl  alcohol  (in  Urge  measure  at  least)  by 
resort  to  fractional  distillation. 

FU8HIMI,  foo-she'me,  Japan,  seaport 
town  in  the  province  of  Kioto,  southern  coast 
of  Hondo^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Uji- 
gawa,  which  serves  as  a  trade  outlet  and  depot 
for  Kioto,  ptsu  and  Nara,  and  is  connected  by 
steam  service  with  Osaka.  It  is  noted  as  die 
place  where  a  battle  occurred  between  the  Im- 
perialists and  ^e  adherents  of  the  Shogtm  m 
January  1868.  Pop.  about  22,000. 

FUSIBLE  METAL,  or  FUSIBLE 
LOY,  any  alloy,  or  metallic  mixture,  which 
meht  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  that 
is,  beknr  the  melting  point  of  tin  (A42'  F.). 
(See  Alloy;  Ahalgah;  BrsMtrrH;  Caduium). 
Fusible  metals  are  either  binary,  ternary  or 
quartemary  alloys  of  lead,  tin,  bismuth  and 
cadmium.  These  metals,  constituting  what  is 
known  as  *the  fusible  group,*  form  simple  al- 
loys, which  consist  of  practically  pure  metals 
and  eutectics.  As  eutectics  have  a  lower  melt- 
ing point  than  either  of  their  components,  wc 
may,  by  combining  these  components  in  the  pro- 
portion necessary  to  form  the  eutectic,  obtain 
alloys  whose  melting  point  is  much  lower  than 
any  of  the  combined  metals.  The  eutectic  of 
three  metals  melts  at  a  lower  ptHut  than  that 
of  two  metals,  and  the  eutectic  of  four  metals 
lower  than  that  of  three. 

'  The  alloy  known  as  Wood's  Metal,  or 
Wood's  Alloy  melts  at  the  lowest  temperattire 
of  alt  the  fusible  alloys— 145'  F.  Its  com- 
position is:  tin,  4  parts;  lead,  4  parts;  Usmudi, 
8  parts ;  and  *a  little*  cadmium.  Other  fusible 
alloys  melting  at  very  low  temperatures  are 
constituted  as  follows:  (1)  lead,  25  per  cent: 
tin,  12.5  per  cent;  bismuth,  50  per  cent-  cad- 
mium, 12.5  per  cent  — mdting  at  150  R; 
(2)  lead,  26.7  per  cent;  tin,  13.3  per  cMit;  bis- 
muth, 50  per  cent;  cadmium,  10  per  cent  — 
meldnpT  at  153'  F.;  (3)  lead.  26.7  per  cent;  tin. 
14.8  1^  cent ;  bismuth,  5^2  per  cent ;  cadmium, 
7  per  cent— melting  at  1  So"  F.  (See  Bismuth). 
Fusible  metals  are  used  in  the  arts  for  many 
purposes.  Automatic  sprinklers,  for  examine, 
are  capped  with  alloys  of  this  sort,  which  are 
chosen  so  as  to  have  melting  points  that  are 
higher  than  any  temperature  that' would  nor- 
mally occur  in  the  room  that  is  to  be  pro- 
tected. If  a  fire  breaks  out,  however,  the  ab- 
normal rise  of  temperature  so  produced  causes 
them  to  melt,  the  water  In  the  sprinkler  pipes 
bdnff  dwreby  ttlcased  and  the  fire  extilngui^ed. 
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Fusible  metals  have  also  beett  used  qmte  geo' 
erafly  it^  the  manufacture  of  *  fusible  plugs,*  for 
the  protection  of  steam  boilers ;  such  plugs  being 
screwed  into  die  boiler  at  the  he^^  which  is 
considered  to  be  the  lowest  limit  to  which  the 
water  level  in  the  boiler  can  be  allowed  to 
descend  with  safety.  So  long  as  the  inner  end 
of  the  idiig  is  covered  witn  water,  'the  plug 
itself  is  thoeby  Inpt  too  cool  to  melt  under  the 
influence  of  tne  furnace  gases;  but  when  the 
protectii^  action  of  the  water  is  removed  by 
the  water  level  descending  below  the  safety 
limit,  the  hot  furnace  gases  melt  the  materiu 
of  the  plug  and  the  steam  in  the  boiler  escapes. 
Fusible  plugs  are  excellent  appliances  and  in 
fact  they  are  required  by  law  in  some  of  the 
States.  There  is  no  advantage  in  fiUing  them 
with  an  alloy,  bowever,  bccatise  in  aov  event  tibe 
alloy  .nitist  nave  a  nvetting  point  hi^ier  than 
that  of  the  steam  that  the  botler  is  to  generate 
(365*  for  a  gauge  pressure  of  150  pounds 
per  square  inch),  and  pure  tin,  with  a  melting 
point  of  442*  F.,  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  the 
purpose.  Indeed,  tin  is  far  superior  to  any 
alloy  for  this  purpose,  because  its  melting  point 
remains  sensibly  constant  for  an  indefinite  time 
(so  loiqr  as  oxidation  is  prevented),  While  the 
melting:  points  of  alloys  that  are  continuously 
exposed  to  heat  for  considerable  periods  become 
quite  uncertain  and  are  often  found  to  be  far 
higher  than  when  the  alloy  is  freshly  prepared. 
The  cutectic  alloy  of  lead,  tin  and  bismutn  ex- 
pands at  the  moment  of  solidification.  It  is 
therefore  of  value  in  making  metallic  casts  of 
substances  which  will  not  endure  the  heat  of 
jnolten  single  metals. 

FUSIBLE  PLUG.  Sec  Fusible  Metal. 

FUSID.S,  fu'sl-de,  a  family  of  gastropod 
mollusks,  by  some  conchologtsts  regarded  as 
onl^  a  genus  (Fusus)  of  the  famiW  Fascio~ 
lanida.  In  either  case  it  is  a  world-marked 
group  allied  to  the  turban-shells  and  volutes  in 
structure  but  having  a  long,  more  or  less 
spindle-shaped,  comparatively  thin  shell,  with  a 
very  long  canaL  The  animal  is  closely  similar 
in  Its  soft  parts  to  a  whelk  or  a  murex.  The 
family  contains  the  genera  Fasciolaria,  ClawUa, 
Lalinu,  etc,  but  interest  centres  chiefly  on  the 
^nus  FusMS,  of  which  many  species  are  known 
m  various  parts  o£  the  world  and  which  goes 
back  to  Cretaceous  time  in  f^ogtcal  history. 
North  American  species  are  mconspicuons,  but 
some  of  the  several  kinds  found  upon  the  coMt 
of  Great  Britain  are  hi^ly  valued  by  collectors 
of  shells  and  constantly  sought  for  by  fishermen 
who  bring  them  up  in  their  dredges  from  time 
'  to  time.  The  •red-whelk*  or  *roaring  buckie* 
of  Scotland  is  a  species  (F.  antiqms)  made 
famous  in  folklore  and  by  Wordsworth's  poem: 
it  is  extensively  eaten  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Brit^  and  along  the  continental  coast 
In  Zetland  its  shell  was  formerly  used  by  the 
peasantry  as  an  oil  tamp.  F.  proboseidiaHs  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  mollusks. 

FUSING  POINT.   See  Freezing  Point; 
IfELTiNG  Point. 

FUST»  or  FAUST,  Johann,  German  pio- 
neer printer  and  associate  of  Gutenberg:  date  . 
of  birth  unknown;  d.  about  1466.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  money-lender  or  banker;  was 
shrewd  enough  to  see  the  possitnlities  of  gain 
in  (rtitenberg's  printing  apparatus.  He  financed 
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the  tatter's  undernddng  but  when  Gutenberg 
was  unaUe  to  make  repayments,  he  sued  him 
and  seized  enough  of  the  printing  outfit  to 
cover  the  mortga^.  With  his  s(Mi-in-law,  Peter 
Schofler,  he  earned  on  printii%  at  Mainz ;  the 
first  tmblication  was  a  <Psalter>  (14  Aug.  1457), 
a  fcdio  of  350  pages,  the  first  printed  book 
witii  complete  data  and  with  initials  printed  in 
red  and  blue  fnun  two-piece  types.  At  the 
capture  and  sack  of  Mainz  in  146^  the  printers 
were  dispersed  and  their  secret  became  common 
pn^rty.   See  CrtnENBBSG;  Printing. 

FUSTBL  DB  COULANOBS,  fos'tel  d« 
koo^Snzh',  Nanus  DcoIb,  French  lustorian: 
b.  Paris  1830;  d.  Massy  1S89.  He  was  edi>- 
cated  at  the  £cole  Normale  and  at  the  Frendi 
School  at  Athens.  After  his  return  to  France 
he  became  professor  of  history  at  Amiens  and 
later  at  Paris.  He  received  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor in  1858,  and  soon  after  became  professor 
at  Strassbui^.  After  the  war  of  1870  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  taught  at  the  £cole 
Normale ;  became  in  1875  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy  of  Moral  Sciences;  succeeded  Gefiroy  in 
the  faculty  of  letters  at  Paris,  and  in  1878  be- 
came professor  of  mediaeval  history  there.  Froth 
1880  to  1883  he  was  director  of  the  ficole  Nor- 
male ;  returned  to  the  Sorbonne  in  1884  and  re- 
mained until  1888.  He  published  ^Memoire  sur 
I'ile  de  Chio>  (1887)  ;  «Polybe  ou  la  Grice  con- 
quise  par  les  Romains*  (1858)  ;  'La  Cit6  an- 
tique etude  sur  le  culte,  le  drait.  les  institutions, 
de  la  Grke  et  de  Rome'  (1864);  'Histoire  des 
institutions  politiques  de  I'ancienne  France* 
1875-89) ;  'Recherches  sur  quelques  probl^es 
•histoire>  (1885).  Consult  (iuirand, 'Ftastel  de 
Coulanges*  (Paris  1897). 

.  FUSTIAN,  named  after  Fustat,  a  suburb 
of  Cairo,  where  the  material  originated,  (1)  a 
species  of  cotton  cloth  similar  to  velvet,  having, . 
in  addition  to  the  warp  and  weft,  a  species  of 
pile  consisting  of  other  threads  doubled  to- 
gether, which  are  thrown  up  in  ridges  and  con- 
ceal the  grotuidwork  of  the  fabric  When  in 
the  loom,  this  pile  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  set  of  loops.  These  are  cut  in  two  and  sheared 
down,  and  when  polished  and  finished,  present 
an  evenly  ribbed  surface  on  the  exterior.  The  ' 
best  fustians  arc  known  as  cotton-velvet  and 
velveteen;  besides  these  there  are  moleskin, 
corduroy,  and  several  other  kinds.  (See  Weav- 
ing). (2)  In  literature,  fustian  signifies  a 
forced,  bombastic  style  of  writine^  abouniting 
wiA  metaphors  or  other  rhetorical  figures. 
Consult  Passelt.  '<Technok)gy  of  Textile  De- 
sign>  (Philadelphia  1895). 

FUSTIC,  name  of  certain  kinds  of  dye- 
wood,  which  yield  a  ^llow  o>lor,  capaUe  of 
beii^  chemically  chained  to  other  hues,  as 
brown,  green,  cte.  One  variety  (Chlorophora 
tinctoria)  is  a  handsome  tree  of  the  West  In- 
dies, Central  and  South  America  j  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  cabinet  wood,  but  principally  as  a 
dyewood  because  of  its  large  content  of  srellow. 
Another  variety  is  the  Rhus  eotUms,  known  ia 
commerce  as  "young  fustic.* 

FUTA-JALLON.  foo'tS  rha-16ft'.  West 
Africa,  a  region  in  central  French  Guinea,  ex- 
tremely^ mountainous,  and  remarkable  for  die 
romantic  beauty  of  its  scenery;  and  the  source 
of  the  rivers  Senegal,  Gambia,  Niger,  etc 
Large  herds  and  flocks  are  pastured,  and  the 
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soil  itTodiioes  .ui  abundance  bBnaaaa  and  other 

fruits,  besides  coiiEee,  maize,  tice.  cotton  and 
numerous  palm  trees,  which  fttntisn  dates,  wine 
and  oil.  The  regioD  has  an  area  of  about  42|500 
square  miles  anc  since  19Q2  has-been  subdivided 
into  four  districts  for  adnuniatrative  purposes, 
The  native  princes  are  called  almamys,  and  rule 
each  for  two  years,  subject  to  the  edicts  of  a 
council  of  nobles.  The  French  pnitectorate 
dates  from  1893.  Pop.  7d0,00a  Consult  Oe 
Sanderval,  *La  conquete  du  Fouta-Djallon' 
(Paris  1899)  and  Machat,  ^Lea  rivi^s  4u  sud 
et  le  Fouta-Djallon^  (jb.  1906). 

FUTA-tORO,  foof?  to'rd,  West  Africa,  a 
territory  in  the  nortbem  part  of  French  Sene- 
gal. It  has  a  population  estimated  at  125,000, 
chiefly  Fulahs.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  mudi 
of  the  country  is  covered  with  tamarind  forests. 
Iron  is  mined  in  considerable  quantities. 

FUTHARK,  foo'thork,  the  Runic  alphabet 
wbich  derives  its  name  from  the  first  six  letters, 
/,  M,  tk,  a,  r,  kg  and  is  aepHed  to  all  the  ^sterns 
of  phonetic  signs  of  ue  Teutonic  stodc,  for 
the  same  reason  as  those  of  ctessical  derivation 
are  called  *alphabet*  or  'abecedarium.*  TB^ 
occur  in  the  same  order  in  Old  German,  Gothic, 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Northern  Runes,  with  a 
nomenclature  in  all  of  them  borrowed  from 
trees  and  other  familiar  natural  objects,  sug- 
gestive of  the  derivation  of  the  series  of  phonetic 
symbols  from  a  primitive  system  of  pictorial 
writing.   See  Alphamt;  Rtrwic  Charactiks. 

FUTURE  ESTATE,  a  landed  estate  of 
which  a  j[>erson  is  to  become  possessed  at  some 
future  time.  In  England  under  the  common 
law  the  number  of  suoi  estates  was  very  limited 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  wheiL  in  1535, 
new  classes  of  future  estate  were  rendered  pes-  - 
sible  bv  legislation.  In  England  many  leftal 
distincnons  still  remain,  such  as  executory  de- 
vise, springing  use,  shifting  use,  etc.,  but  in 
very  many  of  the  United  States  all  future 
estates  are  placed  on  the  same  basis  so  that 
future  estates  of  all  kinds  may  be  created  di- 
rectly W  deed  as  well  as  by  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. It  is  also  possible  to  create  future  estates 
or  interests  in  personal  property  as  well  as  in 
real.  All  future  estates  of  a  contingent  char- 
acter are  subject  to  the  rule  against  perpetuities, 
which  makes  void  any  interest  which  is  not  to 
vest  within  a  lifetime,  and  21  years  after  the 
creation  of  the  future  estate. 

FUTURE  LIFE.  The  purpose  of  this  ar- 
ticle is  not  to  discuss  the  varying  conceptions 
of  a  future  life  which  have  been  believed  and 
taught  through  the  many  generations  of  human 
existence.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  trace  the 
history  or  development  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life.  It  is  no  part  of  the  plan  to  prove 
or  disprove  the  matter  of  continued  existence 
after  death  or  any  particidar  theory  thereof, 
nor  to  disclose  the  ground  on  which  this  belief 
has  been  built.  All  that  is  attempted  is  to 
present,  as  fully  as  space  wilt  allow,  a  summary 
of  this  belief  as  held  and  expressed  by  fairly 
representative  minds  in  all  generations.  To 
record  every  shade  of  diflEeneope;  or  to  ijuote 
from  authorities  in  each  of  the  different  reli- 
giijus  movements  is  impossible  on  account  of 
the  length  to  which  this  article  would  run.  By 
a  series  of  carefully  selected  quotations  it  is 
hoped  to  enable  the  reader  to  get  a  bint  of 


whfit  mm  in  different  natioiu  and  periods  of 
human  history  have  thou^t  on  tliis  tinceasingly 
invortant  matter. 

PrdiistOTicV^  In  die  preUstonc  period  of 
hnman  Hfe  there  is  in  the  nature  of  lUags  do 
written  reoord  of  man's  belief  coacemi^  the 
future  or  anythiag  else.  The  evidence  <me  up 
fnmi  the  burial  places  of  very  ancient  mm.  is 
such  as  to  convince  any  one  that  in  the  rcnnte 
periods  of  Imman  existence  man  believed  tioA 
dnth  of  the  body  was  not  the  end  of  life.  It 
was  bdieved  &at  the  spirit  of  man  lived  on; 
that  it  often  returned  to  the  place  of  its  earthly 
existence;  ^t  it  knew  those  who  still  lived  on 
earth.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  all  primitive 
races  had  this  belief. 

Pre-Christian^  The  eariiest  records  known 
in  which  man  has  tried  to  eiqiress  his  ideas 
of  the  future  are  not  easy  to  undcrstauid.  It 
is  far  from  easy  to  select  sentenoea  dta*  express 
the  idea  wkh  ztiy  deamess. 

ASSYRIA. 

The  future  was  frequently  ^oken  of  as 
*The  land  from  which  there  is  no  return,'*  and 
in  the  ^Izdubar  legends,*  we  read,  "Formerly 
Pir-napistim  was  of  human  nature,  now  Pir- 
naptistun  and  his  wife  must  be  like  the  gods.* 

EGYPT. 

The  tdmbs  of  Egypt  have  yielded  coittiderable 
material  on  this  subject ;  a  26th  century  B.C.  in- 
scription on  a  tomb  reads; 

*Now  I  caused  that  I  should  be  buried  in 
the  same  tomb  with  this  Zau  (His  father's 
name)  in  order  that  I  might  be  with  him  in  the 
same  place;  not,  however,  beoau^  I  was  not  in 
a  position  to  make  a  second  tomb;  but  1  did 
this  in  order  that  I  mi^t  see  this  Zati  every 
day,  in  order  that  I  be  with  him  in  iht 

same  place.* 

During  the  Osirian  jperiod  the  ^yptian 
dead  are  identified  with  Osiris,  .which  enqmins 
the  following  from  Pyramid  Texts: 

"  At  tuaAj  as  Orirb  Bve*.  lo  shall  he  Uve  also; 

Aa  sunlT  aa  CMrii  dn  not  die,  so  ibaU  b»  not  tfk. 
As  gurdy  aa  CMria  ia  not  anrrihaatcrt,  ao  flfaaU  be  too  not  be 

aaiahilated-" 

*<<When  thou  hast  triumphed  over  thy  present. 
Re  and  Horns  will  provide  a  ladder  for  thee; 
one  of  them  shall  stand  on  this  side  and  one  on 
that,  and  thou  shalt  mount  up  to  heaven.  The 
garte  of  heaven  will  open  to  thee,  and  the 
great  bolts  will  draw  back  for  thee.  There 
thou  findest  Re  stationed  ...  he  takes 
thee  by  the  Iiand  and  leads  thee  into  the  sanct- 
uary of  heaven,  and  sets  thee  upon  the  tiirooe 
of  Osirisi"; 

Prom  the  <Book  of  the  Deader 

'The  blessed  dead  has  his  place  in  the  Hall  be- 
fore the  great  god  and  he  knows  every  great  god 
.  .  .  He  goes  out  into  the  field  of  Earn. 
There  is  given  to  him  cakes  and  bread  and 
fields  of  barley  and  spelt  seven  cubits  higk. 
The  servants  of  Horus  gather  In  the  harvest 
and  he  eats  of  this  barley  and  this  spelt.* 

On  Egyptian  Tombj  (2,000  b.c.>  w«  jmd: 

"May  thy  soul  attain  to  the  Creator  of  -all 
mankind  .  .  These  have  found  grace  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Great  God.  They  dwell  In  the 
abodes  of  glory,  where  the  heavenly  life  is  leid. 
The  bodies  wiuch  they  have-  abandoned  will 
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repose  forerer  tn  tlidT  tombs,  while  they  will 
enjoy  the  presence  of  the  Grort  God." 

/(  was  believed  that  the  dead  §o  to  the  lower 
world  and  occupy  vast  caverns  thro"  which 
the  sun  passed  during  his  night  absence: 
*The  departed  who  are  in  their  halls,  in  their 
caverns,  praise  the  sun;  their  eyes  are  opened, 
their  heart  is  full  of  felicity  when  th^  behold 
the  sun;  th^  shout  for  joy  when  bis  bodv 
is  over  tfaemJ^ 

PERSIAN. 

We  read  w  the  ^Prayer  to  the  AngeU*  (Yomo- 
tts)  recited  in  last  death  rites: 
■O  victorious  and  holy  Sroah,  we  have  re- 
moved (N,  or  M.)  from  the  earth,  Spendarmad, 
and  have  committed  him  (or  her)  to  the  stone 
Ayoldishust  O  angd  9rosh,  we  turn'  our  backs 
upon  1dm  (her),  btit  do  thou  turn  thy  face 
towards  him  (her) ;  into  thy  kee^tiu;  we  have 
given  him  (her) ;  do  thou  take  his  (her)  hand. 
.  .  .  O,  Snosh,  Mihr,  and  Kasftm  the  Just, 
we  have  delivered  him  (hei-)  into  your  keeiung ; 
take  his  (her)  hand  and  lead  him  (her)  to  }he 
abode  of  our  forefathers  and  the  ri^teous  and 
the  pure.  So  be  it  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  ttie  Angels  and  Archangels;  so  be  it,  so, 
verily  let  it  be.* 

In  the  ^Zenddvesta  (569  S.C.)  is  fcumd: 

■The  man  who  has  constantly  contended 
against  evil,  moraHy  and  i^iystcally,  outwardly 
and  inwartUy,  may  fearlessly  meet  death;  well 
assured  that  radiant  Sprits  will  lead  him  across 
die  luminous  bridge  iflto  a  jnradise  of  eternal 
happiness.  .  .  .  Souls  rue  from  the  graves 
will  know  each  other,  and  say,  That  is  my 
father,  or  my  brother,  my  wife,  or  my  sister.* 
^'What  is  the  world?  It  is  suoply  a  halting 
phce  with  two  gates.  By  the  one jre  enter;  by 
the  other  ye  depart.* 

From  Airyama  Prayer: 

**  bi  tbe  Muth  shall  Aluimui  Uds, 
In  tb«  carlLthe  &naom  Uds, 
Up  the  dead  asBin  alMll  iw. 

And  within  Uieir  llFetcM  bo^ca 
Incorporatft  life  shall  ba  rwtorwL" 

The  Pahlavi  Xexts  have: 

*In  tha.t  assenbly  (the  risen  dead)  every 
one'  sees  hU  own  good  deeds  and  his  own  evil 
deeds;  and  then;  in  that  assembfy,  a  wicked  man 
beconeiS  as  conspicuous  as  a  white,  sheep  among 
diosc  which  are  black.*  The  heavenly  work  being 
completed  ^all  men  become  of  one  voice  and 
administer  praise  to  .  .  .  the  merciful  Lord, 
who  makes  the  final  retribution,  and  who  will 
at  die  end  deliver  the  wicked  from  hell  and 
restore  the  whtde  creation  ia  purity."^ 

HINDU. 

The  ^Ancient  Vedas^  (c.  1500  B.C.)  state  that: 
•The  God  of  the  Dead  waits  enthroned  in 
ttnmortal  fight  to  welcome  the  good  into  his 
kingdom  of  joy:  to  the  homes  he  had  gone  to 
prepare  for  thent  where  the  One  Being  dwells 
beyond  the  stars.* 

The  Bhagavadgita  (c.  II),  The  deity  said: 

*Yoo  have  grieved  for  those  who  deserve  no 
grief,  and  yoB  speak  words  of  wisdom.  Learned 
men  grieve  not  for  the  living  nor  the  dead. 
Kever  did  I  not-exist,  nor  you,  nor  these  rulers 
of  meb:  nor'  will  nqr  of  w  ever  hereafter 


ceftse  to  be.  .  .  .  For  the  one  that  is  bora 
death  is  certain;  and  to  one  that  dies,  hirdi  is 
certain.^ 

Dhammapada  iBuddkisf): 

'The  eviltdoer  mourns  in  this  world,  and  he 
will  mourn  in  the  next  world:  in  both  worlds 
has  he  sorrow- 

'Tbe  virtuous  man  rejoices  in  this  world, 
and  he  will  rejoice  in  another  world:  in  both 
worlds  hath  he  joy. 

^As  kindred,  friends^  and  dear  ones  salute 
him  who  hath  travelled  far  and  returned  home 
safe,  so  will  good  deeds  welcome  him  who  goes 
from  this  world  and  enters  another.^ 

The    Satapatha-Brahamana    (Ft.    IV,  Third 
Brahmana) : 

■Henceforward  no  one  shall  be  immortal 
with  the  body :  only  when  thou  shalt  have  taken 
that  (body)  as  thy  share,  he  who  is  to  become 
immortal  either  through  knowledge,  or  through 
holy  work,  shall  become  immortal  after  sepa- 
-tBting  from  the  body.  Now  when  they  said, 
*9ther  throu^  knowlc<tee  or  through  holy 
work*  it  is  this  fire- altar  Uat  is  the  knowledge, 
and  this  fire-altar  that  is  the  holy  work. 

■And  they  who  so  know  this,  or  they  who  do 
this  holy  work  come  to  life  a^n  when  they 
have  died,  and^ooming  to  life,  they  come  to 
immortal  life.  But  they  who  do  not  know  this,  or 
do  not  do  this  holv  work,  come  to  life  again 
when  they  <lie.  and  th^  become  the  food  of 
him  (Death)  Hme  after  time* 

Buddhist  Suttas: 

■The  devout  Kdeudha,  Ananda,  by  the  oom- 
pletc  destruction  of  the  five  bonds  diat  bind 
people  to  these  lower  worlds  of  Inst,  has  become 
an  mheritor  of  the  hifl^est  heavens,  there  to 
pass  entirely  away,  tbeoce  never  to  return  * 

CHINESE: 

Buddhist  Scriptures: 

*Man  never  dies.  The  soul  inhabits  die 
body  for  a  time,  and  leaves  it  again.  The  soul 
is_  myself :  the  body  is  only  my  dwelling  place. 
Birth  is  not  birth :  there  is  a  soul  already  exist- 
ent when  the  body  comes  to  it.  Death  is  not 
death:  the  soul  merely  departs,  and  the  body 
falls.  It  is  because  men  see  only  their  bodies 
that  they  love  Kfe  and  hate  death.* 

The  vtrOings  of  Kwang-tee  (Book  XVIII,  A): 

•Whtti  KWang-tre  went  to  Khu,  he  saw  an 
empty  skull,  bleached  indeed,  but  still  retaining 
its  shape.  Tapping  it  with  his  horse-switch, 
he  asked  it,  saying,  *Did  you,  Sir,  in  your  greed 
of  life,  fail.iJi  the  lesstws  of  reason  and  come  to 
this?  Or  did  you  do  so,  in  the  service  of  a 
perishing  state,  by  the  punishment  of  the  axe? 
Or  was  it  through  your  evil  conduct,  reflect- 
ing disgrace  on  your  parents,  and  on  your  wife 
and  children?  Or  was  it  through  your  hard 
endurances  of  cold  and  hunger?  Or  was  it 
that  you  had  completed  your  term  of  life?** 
■Having  given  expression  to  these  questions, 
he  took  up  the  skull  and  made  a  pillow  of  it 
when  he  went  to  Sleep.  At  midnight  the  skull 
appeared  to  him  in  a. dream,  and  said,  'What 
you  said  to '  me  was  after  the  fashion  of  an 
orator.  All  your  words  were  about  the  entangle- 
meotfl  o(  men  ih*  this  lifetime,  lliere  are  none 
of  diose  things  after  death.   Wodtd  you  Iflce 
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to  hear  roe.  Sir.  tell  you  about  death?* 
shoidd,*  said  Kwang-tze,  and  the  sknll  remnwd : 
*In  death  there  are  not  (the  distinctions  of) 
ruler  above  and  minister  below.  There  are  none 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  four  seasons.  Tran- 
quil and  at  ease,  our  >^ars  are  those  of  heaven 
and  earth.  No  kine  in  his  court  has  n'eater 
enjoyment  than  we  have.*  Kwang-tze  did  not 
believe  it,  and  said,  'If  I  could  get  the  Ruler 
of  our  Destiny  to  restore  your  body  to  life 
with  its  bones  and  fiesh  and  ^dn,  and  to  give 
you  back  your  father  and  mother,  your  wife 
and  children,  and  all  your  village  acquaintances, 
would  you  wish  me  to  do  so?'  The  skull 
stared  fixedly  at  him,  knitted  its  brows,  and  said, 
*How  should  I  cast  away  the  enjoyment  of  my 
r<^l  court  and  undertake  again  the  toils  of  life 
among  mankind?*  * 

SIAU. 

Buddhist  Scriptures: 

*The  effect  of  water  poured  on  the  root  of 
a  tree  is  seen  aloft  in  the  branches  and  fruit: 
so  in  the  next  world  are  seen  die  effects  of  good 
deeds  performed  here.* 

CEYLON. 

Buddhist  Scriptures: 

There  are  treasures  laid  up  in  the  heart, — 
treasures  of  charity,  piety,  temperance  and 
soberness.  These  treasures  a  man  takes  with 
him  beyond  death,  when  he  leaves  this  world.* 

JAPANESE. 

From  letter  of  old  Japanese  Buddhist  woman 
quoted  by  Reischauer  in  ^Studies  in  Japan- 
ese Buddhism^  (1917): 
*I  am  old  and  I  am  a  woman,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  woman  will  know  much 
of  such  subjects,  but  I  will  tell  yoa  what 
Uioughts  I  have.  I  am  weak  and  sinful,  and 
have  no  hope  in  myself ;  mv  hope  is  all  in  Andda 
Buddha.  I  believe  him  to  be  the  Supreme  Being. 
Because  of  the  wickedness  of  man,  and  because 
of  human  sorrow,  Amida  Buddha  became  in- 
carnate and  came  to  the  earth  to  deliver  man; 
and  my  hope  and  the_  world's  hope  is  to  be 
found  only  in  his  suffering  love.  He  has  entered 
humanity  to  save  it;  and  he  alone  can  save. 
He  constantly  watches  over  and  helps  all  who 
trust  in  him.  I  am  not  in  a  hurry  to  die,  but 
I  am  ready  when  the  time  comes;  and  I  trust 
through  the  gracious  love  of  Amida  Buddha, 
I  shall  enter  the  future  life  which  I  believe  to 
be  a  state  of  conscious  existence,  asid  where 
I  shall  be  free  from  sorrow.* 

Prom  a  letter  written  by  Japanese  Amidaist 
on  death  bed  (ibid,)  : 

*<Should  my  sickness  change  for  the  worse, 
I  shall  never  see  you  again  in  this  life.  But  I 
shall,  of  a  certainty,  see  once  more,  in  the  pure 
Lano.  all  those  who  are  partakers  with  me  in 
the  faith  that  I  have  in  Amida.* 

PHCENICIAN. 
Inscription  of  Eschmun  ^Asar'*: 

*Let  there  be  no  resting-place  among  the 
Rephaim  for  the  man.  even  if  he  be  of  royal 
linei^  who  ventures  to  open  diis  chamber  of 
repose,  or  remove  the  sarcophagus  in  iriiich  I 
am  at  rest* 


Hn»EW. 

Old  Testament: 

"For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut 
down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the 
tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease.  Thourii 
the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth,  and  the 
stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground;  yet  throu^ 
the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud,  and  put  forth 
boughs  like  a  plant.  But  man  dieth,  and  is  laid 
low :  Yea.  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where 
is  he?"— Job  XIV,  7-10. 

"If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  a^n?  All  the 
days  of  my  warfare  would  I  wait,  till  my  re- 
lease should  come  Thou  wouldest  call,  and  I 
would  answer  thee:  thtw  wouldest  have  a 
desire  to  the  woik  of  thy  hands.— Jcdi.  xiv, 

"  But  I  know  that  my  Avenger  liveth,  and 
that  at  the  last  He  will  appear  jdrave  (my) 
grave:  and  after  my  stdn  hath  been  thus  de- 
stroyed, with  out  my  body  shall  I  see  God: 
and  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine 
desire  to  the  work  of  thy  hands.*— Job.  xiv, 

"  Pbr  thou  doat  not  coiamh  me  to  Sheol, 
Nor  suSerart  thy  Mthfiil  ones  to  ne  tba  frit 
Thou  t««cbMt  me  Uw  pathwcy  of 
In  thy  prnenoe  ii  fulness  of  ioyi, 
nur  giiU  in  thy  risht  hamd  forever." 

Psabn  xvi,  10-11  (transl.  by  H.  H.  Fumess). 

"  Like  aheep  they  sinlc  into  Sbtol 
Death  rules  them,  tenors  a^isfat  them; 
They  p»  down  atimi^t  into  the  gnv* 
Sbool  u  tbeir  nuuision  forever." 

Psahn  xlix,  14-15  (transl.  by  Dr.  Cheyne). 

"And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  land 
of  dust  shall  awalK,  some  to  eveilasring  Hfe, 
and  some  to  shame  and  evcdasting  contempt" — 
Daniel  xii,  2. 

*For  God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and 
made  him  to  be  an  image  of  his  own  eternity. 
.  .  .  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  tlie 
hand  of  C^od  and  there  shall  no  torment  toudi 
them.  In  the  si^t  of  the  unwise  they  seemed 
to  die:  and  their  departure  Is  taken  for  misery, 
and  their  gomg_  from  us  to  be  utter  destruction : 
but  they  are  in  peace.  For  though  they  he 
punished  in  the  sight  of  men,  ^et  is  their  hope 
full  of  immortality.  And  having  been  a  little 
chastised,  they  shall  be  greatly  rewarded:  for 
God  proved  them,  and  found  them  worthy  for 
himself.  As  gold  in  the  furnace  hath  he  tried 
them,  and  recdved  them  as  a  burnt  offering'." — 
Wi  sdom  of  Solomon  ii,  23  —  iii,  1-6l 

2  Barw:h  li,  7-10.  12  (quoted  from  R.  H. 
Charles  in  his  Eschatohgy): 
"  Those  who  have  been  saved  by  their  works, 
and  to  whom  the  law  has  been  now  a  hope, 
and  understanding  and  expectation,  and  wis- 
dom a  confidence,  to  them  wonders  will  appear 
in  their  time.  For  they  will  behold  the  world 
which  is  now  invisible  to  them,  and  they  will 
behold  the  time  which  is  now  hidden  from 
them.  And  again,  time  will  not  age  them. 
For  in  the  heights  of  that  world  snail  they 
dwell,  and  they  shall  be  made  like  unto  the 
angels,  and  be  made  equal  to  the  stars,  and 
they  shall  be  changed  into  every  form  they 
desire,  from  beauty  into  loveliness,  and  from 
li^t  into  the  splendor  of  glory.  ,  .  .  More- 
over there  will  then  be  excellency  in  (he 
ri^teous  surpassing  that  in  the  aagds." 
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Book  of  Enoch  xxii  (quoted  from  R.  H. 
Charles):  . 

*And  thence  I  went  to  anotfier  place,  and 
Uriel  showed  me  in  tiie  West  another  frreat 
and  high  moantain  of  hard  rock.  And  mere 
were  four  hollow  places  in  it,  deep  and  very 
smooth:  three  of  them  were  dark  and  one 
brif^t,  and  there  was  a  fountain  of  water  in 
its  midst.  And  I  said:  How  smooth  are  these 
hollow  places,  and  deep  and  dark  to  view. 
Then  Raphael  answered  one  of  the  holy  angels 
who  was  with  me,  and  said  unto  me:  These 
hollow  places  have  been  created  for  this  very 
purpose,  that  the  Hiirits'  of  the  souls  of  the 
dead  should  assemble  therdn,  yea  that  all  the 
souls  of  the  children  of  men  should  assemble 
here.  And  these  places  have  been  made  to 
receive  them  till  the  day  of  their  judgment 
and  till  their  appointed  period,  till  the  great 
jud^ent  (comes)  upon  tbem.  I  saw  the 
spirit  of  a  dead  man  making  suit,  and  his 
voice  went  forth  to  heaven  and  made  suit.  And 
I  asked  Raphael,  the  an^el  who  was  with  me, 
and  I  said  tmto  him :  This  spirit  whidi  maketh 
suit,  whose  is  it,  whose  voice  goeth  forth  and 
maketh  suit  to  heaven?  And  he  answered  me 
saying:  This  is  the  spirit  which  went  forth 
from  Abel  whom  his  brother  Cain  slew,  and  he 
makes  his  suit  j^inst  him  till  his  seed  is  de- 
stroyed from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  his 
seed  is  annihilated  from  amongst  the  seed  of 
men.  Then  I  asked  regarding  all  the  hollow 
places,  wlqr  is  one  separated  from  the  other? 
And  he  answered  me  sa>riiig:  These  diree  have 
been  made  that  the  sprits  of  the  dead  mlfdit 
be  separated.  And  this  division  has  been  nude 
for  the  spirits  of  the  righteous,  in  which  there 
is  the  bnght  spring  of  water.  And  this  has 
been  made  for  sinners  when  they  die  and 
are  buried  in  the  earth  and  judranent  has  been 
executed  upon  them  in  their  ufetime.  Here 
dieir  spirits  will  be  set  apart  in  this  great 
pain,  tiU  the  great  day  of  judsmeat,  scourgiiigs 
and  torments  of  the  accursed  forever,  so  that 
(there  may  be)  retribution  for  their  spirits. 
There  shall  He  bind  them  forever.  And  this 
division  has  been  made  for  the  spirits  of  those 
who  malce  their  snit,  who  make  disclosures 
concerning  their  destruction,  when  they  were 
slain  in  the  days  of  the  sinners.  And  this  bas 
been  made  for  the  spirits  of  men  who  diall 
not  be  righteous  but  unners,  who  are  godless, 
and  thor  of  the  lawless  shdl  he  coniBnkim: 
hot  thar  mirits  shall  not  be  immihed  on 
the  day  of  jad^jaent,  nor  shall  may  be  raised 
from  menoe.* 

GHEECK. 

In  Homeric  times  the  destiny  awaiting  man 
after  death  is  one  of  totalfy  unrelieved 
gloom.  One  passage  in  the  ^Odyssey^  gives 
a  glimpse  of  something  different  tn  store 
for  MeneUtust 

"  To  thee  it  ihall  fiot  come 
In  the  hone-ldod  Uad  of  Aiw  to  meet  thy  death  and  doom. 
Bttt  onto  the  fidds  lOysMii  and  the  wide  world's  utmost  end, 
Whm  dwdh  tkwny  RhAdunuitfauB,  the  DcatUeM  tttae  AaA 


 1  are  the  softest  fife^lBys  tTut  mkn  may  ever  gain; 

No  enow  Mtd  no  ill  weather,  nor  anr  drift  ofniii; 
But  OoMu  Mw  mftatli  tha  wiad  at  the  An&t  mt. 
On  menfalk  ever  bnMthiag,  to  give  them  lught  aod  rest. 

From  early  Orphic  pottiu: 

'They  who  are  pious  in  diar  life  beoeath 
the  nqrs  of  the  ttm  enjoy  a  gentler  lot  ^iriKR 


they  have  dud,  m  the  beantifiil  meadow  around 
deep-flowiag  Adieron.* 

*I  have  paid  the  penalty  for  deeds  unjust 
and  now  I  am  .come  as  a  suppliant  unto  noble 
Persephone,  beseecUng  her  to  be  gracious,  and 
to  send  me  into  the  abodes  of  the  ptons.* 

Pythagoras  (589  b.c)  .■ 

'When  thou  shalt  have  laid  aside  thy  body, 
thou  shalt  rise,  freed  from  mortali^,  and  be- 
come a  god  of  the  kindly  sides.* 

Heraclitus  500  (ac): 

*My  body  roust  descend  to  the  place  or- 
dainedj  but  my  soul  will  not  descend:  being  a 
thin^  immortal,  it  will  ascend  on  hi|^  where 
it  will  enter  a  heavenly  abode.* 

From  the  second  Olympian-Pindar: 

*The  guil^  souls  of  the  dead  straightway 
pay  the  oenalty  here  on  earth;  and  the  sins 
committed  in  this  kingdom  of  Zeus  are  jud^d 
by  One  beneath  the  groimd,  hateful  Necessity 
enforcing  the  doom  he  weaks.  But  ever 
through  ni^ts  and  ever  throng  dm  the 
same,  the  good  receive  an  unlaborious  fife  be- 
neath the  sunshine.  They  vex  not  with  mi^t 
of  hand  the  earth  or  the  waters  of  the  sea  for 
food  that  satis6eth  not,  but  among  the  honored 
Gods,  such  as  had  pleasure  in  keeping  of  oaths 
enjoy  a  tearless  life;  but  the  others  nave  pain 
too  fearful  to  behold.  Hbwbeit  they  who 
thrice  on  either  side  of  death  have  stood 
fast  and  wholly  refrained  their  souls  from 
deeds  unjust,  journey  on  the  road  to  Zeus  to 
the  tower  of  Cronus,  where  the  ocean-breezes 
blow  around  the  island  of  the  blest,  and 
flowers  gleam  bririit  with  gold,  some  on  trees 
of  gloiy  on  the  bnd,  while  others  the  water 
feeds;  with  wreathes  whereof  th^  entwine 
thdr  arms  and  crown  didr  facadai* 

Ssehyius: 

"  Then  tltou  shatt  see  in  durance  drear, 
'Gainst  Rod  or  guaet  or  parents  dear, 
Liko  thee  who  noned.  raceiviag  thtdr  wmS. 
For  Hades,  ruler  of  the  netber  sphera, 
Exactest  audicor  of  fatimaii  kind. 
Graved  on  the  tabist  ot  hit  mind 
Doth  every  trespaas  read."  > 

Sophocles: 

"Bot  a  Bood  hope  I  cfaertdi.  that,  come  there. 
My  father's  Vne  will  greet  me.  ym  and  thiiiit, 
Uy  mother  — and  thy  welcome,  hrother  daar." 

Soerotes  in  the  *  Apology^: 

*If  death  is,  like  sleep,  even  then  I  say  that 
to  die  is  gain:  for  etemitjr  then  Is  only  a 
single  night  But  if  death  is  the  journey  to 
another  place,  and  there,  as  men  say,  all  the 
dead  are,  what  good,  O  my  friends  and  judges 
can  be  greater  .tnan  this?  If,  indeed,  when  the 
pilgrim  arrives  in  the  world  below,  he  is  de- 
Uvered  from  the  professors  of  justira  in  this 
world,  and  finds  the  true  judges  who  are  said 
to  g^ve  judgment  there,  Minos  and  Rhadaman- 
thus  and  Aeacus  and  Triptolemus,  and  other 
half  gods  who  were  righteous  in  their  own 
Hfe;  that  pilgrimage  will  be  worth  making. 
What  would  not  a  man  give  if  he  might  con- 
verse with  Orpheus  and  Musseus  and  Hesiod 
and  Homer?  Nay,  if  tUs  be  true,  let  me  die 
a&ka  and  again.  Above  alt  I  shall  be  able  to 
cominue  my  seardi  into  true  and  false  knowl- 
edge; as  in  diis  worid,  so  also  in  that;  and  I 
shiul  find  out  who  is  wise,  and  wbo  pretends  to 
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be  wise,  and  is  not.  ,■  .  '.  Be^des  beme  hap- 
pier in  that  world  than  in  thb,-tliqr  will  be  fan- 
mortal,  if  what  is  said  is  tnie." 

"Is  it  not  strange,  friends,  tint;  after 
all  I  have  said  to  convnce  you  I  am  going 
to  the  society  of  the  happy;  you  still  dunk  dus 
body  to  be  Socrates?  Bury  my  lifeless  body 
where  you  please;  but  do  not  mourn  over  it, 
as  if  that  were  Socrates.  ...  It  would  be 
wrong  for  tne  not  to  be  grieved  to  die,  if  I 
did  not  think  I  should  go  to  dwell  with  men 
who  have  departed  from  this  life,  and  are 
better  than  any  who  are  here.  And  be  assured 
I  hope  to  go  and  dwell  among  good  men.  I 
entertain  a  good  hope  that  something  awaits 
diose  who  die,  and  that  it  wiH  be  better  for 
the  good  than  for  the  evil,  &s'  has  been  said 
long  since.' 

Xtnophon  intfoduees  dying  Cytus  to  hts  chil- 
aren: 

•By  the  paternal  gods,  my  sons,  respect  one 
another,  if  you  care  to  please  me.  For  you 
surely  do  not  imagine  that  you  know  clearly 
that  I  shall  be  nothing,  when  I  have  finished 
with  my  hirnian  Kfe.  For  even  now  you  never 
saw  mj  soul,  but  you  knew  its  existence  from 
what  It  did.  And  have  you  not  seen,  what 
terrors  the  squls  of  those'  who  have  suffered 
fnjtistice  bring  upon  ^e  crimifials;  what  aveng- 
ing spirits  they,  send  to  the  evil  doers?  Ahd 
do  you  believe  that  the  honors  paid  to  the  dead 
would  continue,  if  their  souls  bad  no  longer 
any  power?  1,  indeed,  O  sons;  have  never  Be- 
lieved that  the  soul  while  it  is  in  a  mortal 
body  lives,  and  is  dead  when  it  is  free  from 
it:  for  I  see  that  even  these  mortal  bodies  live 
only  so  long  as  the  soul  is  in  them.  Nor  can 
I  believe  that  the  soul  will  be  without  reason, 
after  it  has  been  separated  from  this  unreason- 
ing  body;  but  when  the  mind  has  been  SMa- 
rated,  unmixed  and  pure  from  the  body,  then 
it  is  likely  that  it  wtU  be  most  rational.  .  .  . 
Consider  also  that  nothing  is  nearer  to  human 
death  than  sleep,  and  that  the  soul  of  man 
seems  then  most  divine,  and  sees  then  some- 
thing of  the  future,  because  it  is  then  most 
free.  If  then  these  things  are  as  I  believe,  and 
the  soul  leaves  the  bo^,  do  what  I  ask  {rOm 
reverence  for  my  soul.  But  if  it  is  tiot  so,  and 
the  soul  remains  in  the  body  and  <Ucs,  even 
then  do  not  do  or  think  anything  imfnous  or 
unholy  for  fear  of  the  eternal,  the  crnintsdent, 
the  omnipotent  gods,  who  hold  together  this 
order  of  all  things,  flawless,  tmfading.  unfail- 
ing and  inconceivable  by  its  greatness  and  by 
its  beauty.* 

Euripides: 

"Let  now  the  dead  bodies  be  covered  by  the 
earth,  and  each  go  away  whence  it  came  into 
the  body ;  the  breath  to  the  «ther,  the  body  to 
the  earth.» 

Plalo  CPkado^J:  ,'  . 

"Those  who  have  been  pre^ttunent  for  holi- 
ness of  life  are  released,  frmn  this  earthly 
prison,  and  go  to  their  pure  home  which  is 
above,  and  dwell  in  the  puref  earth ;  and  those 
who  have  duly  purified  themselves  with  philos- 
ophy, live  b«iCeforth  altogether  without  the 
body,  in  mansionfl  fairer  far  than  thesb  which 
may  not  be  -described,  and  of  which  the  time 
■  wouM  fail  me  to  .tell.' 


*The  soul  of  •  each  of  tts  is  an  immortal 
Spirit  and  goes  to  other  immortals  to  give 
an  account  ol  ks  actions.  -  Those  who  have 
lived  a  holy  tif^  when  they  are  freed  from 
this  earth  and  set  at  large,  will  arrive  at  a  ^ure 
abode  above,  and  live  throti^  all  future  time. 
They  will  arrive  at  habitations  more  beautiful 
than  it  is  easy  to  describe.* 

Pop^ihr  verstf  on  ffarmodius  and  Aristogiton: 

Dttreit  Hsmodiuc,  thou  art  surely  not  dead. 
Thou  dwtlkat,  they  say,  in  the  Mm  of  ttw  UW, 
When  the  •wi£t-footad  AchillM. 

Where  the  aon  of  Tydeus,  the  t«ave  DiomedeSi  dwells. 

Greek  inscription  on  a  daughter: 

•Mother,  leave  thy  grief,  remembering  Ae 
soul  which  Zeus  has  rendered  immortal  and 
-undecaying  to  me  for  all  time,  and  has  now 
carried  into  the  starry  s\cy* 

Epitaph  (trans,  by  Hon.  Lionel  A.  Tollemacke) : 

Dfit^,  thatr  ut  not  dMdl-'thoii-  srt  gone  to  a.  h^pier 

couBtry, 

Aad  in  toe  oiilea  of  the  hleit  thou  i^iiricaat  in  «cal  ud 
■butidsnce, 

tlMs,PflatA,  iltfarbonBsitfaapaMof  EUniHi  aieadcnn, 
MM^Wswith  Antbodel  sti«wn.«nilp«»c«  tmbtiBbtodwitb 

sorrow. 

'  WintermolestatheeBolonger,iiorheatiiordlKftMf ttddtbtra 
ahak  not 

Huaaar  <r  thirst  any  nan;  .but,  noholptn  td  man  ud 

StioUM  Imd  fawrhii  of  rin,  thbn  cxoltest  in  view  of 

Ym,  umI  thy  ■odi       thy  light,  aad  thair  glory  is  ever 
upon  thee. ' 

ROHAN. 

Cato  (quoted  by  Cicero,  200  b.c)  ; 

*0  glorious  day,  when  I  shall  remove  IrtMn 
tliis  confused  crawd  to  join  the  divine  'assem- 
bly of  souls  t  For  I  shall  go  not  only  to  meet 
gteat  nien,  but  also  my  own  son.  His  spirit, 
looldng  back  upon  me,  departed  to  that  place 
'  whitiier  he  knew  i3iat  I  should  soon  come ;  »id 
he  has  never  deserted  me.  If  1  have  borne 
his  loss  with  courage,  it  is  because  I  consoled 
myself  with  ihought'  that  oar  separation 
would  not  t>e  for  long.* 

Seneca: 

"This  U£e  U  only  a  prelude  to  eternity, 
where  we  are  to  eaqiect  another  state  of  things. 
We  have  no  prospect  of  Heaven  here,  but  at  a 
ifistance :  let  us,  therefore,  expect  mir  last  hour 
witb  courage  The  last  I  say  to  our  bodies, 
not  to  our  minds.  The  day  which  we  fear  as 
our  last  is  but  the  birthday  of  eternity.  .  .  . 
This  we  presuine,  cither  we  sfaqll  pass  out  of 
dds*  liiEe  iniio  a  faettw  on^  whfare  we  shall  Sve 
in  diviner  mansions,  or  else  return  to  our  first 
principles,  free  from  any  sense  of  incon- 
venience. .  .  .  It  is  the  care  of  a  wise  and 
good  man  to  look  to  his  manners  and  actions; 
and  rather  how  well  he  lives  than  how  long. 
To  die  sooner  or  later  is  not  the  business,  but 
to  die  well  or  Ul;  for  death,  btings  us  to  im- 
mortality.' 

CHRISTIAN  EKA. 
Paul  (Cor.  *v,  trans,  by  Dri  James  Moffatt) : 

^'Someone  will  ask,  'How  do  tiie  dead  rise? 
What  kind  of  body  have  they  when  they 
come?*  FooHsh  man!_  What  you  sow  never 
comes  to  life  unless  it  dies.  And  what  you 
sow  is  not  the  body  diat  is  to'be;  it  is  a  mere 
'  grain  of  whe«l^  for  example,  dr  seoie  other 
stcd.  God  gives  it  a  body  as  he  pleasesi  gives 
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each  land  of  seed  a  bo^  of  its  own  .  .  . 
There  are  heavenly  bodies  and  also  earthly 
bodies,  but  the  splendor  of  the  heavenly  is  ooe 
thing  and  the  splendor  of  (be  earthly  is  an- 
other. There  is  a  sfrfeiMlor  of  the  snn  and  a 
splendor  of  the  moon  and  a  sploidor  of  the 
stars  —  for  one  star  differs  from  another  star 
in  splendor.  So  with  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead:  what  is  sown  is  mortal,  what  rises  is 
immortal;  sown  inglorious,  it  rises  in  glory; 
sown  in  weakness,  it  rises  in  power;  sown  an 
animate  body^  it  rises  a  spiritual  body.  As 
there  is  an  animate  body,  so  there  is  a  spiritual 
body.  ...  I  tdl  you  dus,  my  brodiers, 
flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  Realm  ox 
God,  nor  can  the  perishit^  inherit  the  im- 
perishable. Here  is  a  secret  truth  for  you: 
not  all  of  us  are  to  die,  bm  all  of  us  are  to 
be  changed  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trumpet-call. 
The  trumpet  will  sound,  the  dead  will  rise 
imperishable,  and  we  shall  be  chamed.  For 
tlus  perishing  body  mast  be  invested  widi  the 
imperishable,  and  this  mortal  body  invested 
with  immortality;  and  when  this  mortal  bo>dy 
has  been  invested  with  immortalihr,  then  the 
saying  of  Scripture  will  be  realiacd.  Death  is 
swallowed  up  m  victory.* 

1  TkesMlonioHs,  w: 

*We  would  like  you,  brothers,  to  understand 
abont  those  who  are  asleep  in  death.  You 
must  not  grieve  for  them,  like  the  rest  of  men 
who  have  no  hope.  Since  we  believe  that 
Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  then  it  follows 
that  by  means  of  Jesus  God  will  bring  wiA 
him  those  who  have  fallen  asleep.  For  we 
tell  you,  as  the  Lord  has  told  ns,  that  we  the 
living,  who  survive  till  the  Lord  comes,  are 
by  no  means  to  take  precedence  of  those  who 
have  fallen  asleep.  The  Lord  himself  "mil 
descend  from  heaven  with  a  loud  summons 
when  die  archangel  calls  and  the  trumpet  of 
God  sounds;  the  dead  in  Christ  will  rise  first; 
then  we  the  living,  who  survive,  will  be  caught 
up  along  with  them  in  die  clouds  to  meet  the 
iJord  in  the  air,  and  so  we  will  be  wldi  the 
Lord  forever.* 

Revelations  XX  and  xxi  (trans,  by  Dr.  Moffatf) ; 

'Then  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  One 
who  was  seated  thereon;  from  his  presence 
earth  and  sky  fled,  no  more  to  be  found.  And 
1  saw  the  dead,  high  and  low,  standing  before 
the  throne,  and  books  were  opened  —  also 
anodier  book,  the  book  of  Life,  was  opened  — 
and  the  dead  were  judged  by  what  was  written 
in  these  books,  by  what  they  had  done  ...  I 
heard  a  loud  voice  out  of  the  throne,  crying, 
*Lo,  God's  dwelling  place  is  with  men,  with 
men  will  he  dwell;  they  will  be  his  people  and 
God  himself  will  be  with  them;  he  will  wipe 
every  tear  from  their  eyes,  and  death  shall  be 
no  more  —  no  more  wailing  or  crying  or  pain.'  * 

NON-CHKISTIAir. 

Marcus  Aureliw  Antoninus: 

■If  souls  survive,  how  has  ethereal  s^ce 
made  room  for  them  all  from  eternity?  How 
has  the  earth  found  room  for  all  the  bodies 
bnried  in  it?  The  solution  of  the  latter  prob- 
lem will  solve  the  former.  Hie  corpse  turns 
to  dust  and  makes  space  for  another:  so  the 
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spirit,  let  loose  in  -die  air,  after  a  wkile'  dis- 
serves, and  is  either  renewed  into  another  soul 
or  absorbed  into  the  universe.* 

EABLY  CHUBCH. 

The  Clementina  Homilies: 

*For  there  is  every  necessity,  that  he  who 
says  that  God  who  is  by  His  nature  righteous, 
should  believe  also  that  the  souls  of  men  are 
imihortal;  for  where  would  be  His  justice, 
when  some  having  lived  piously,  have  been  evil 
treated,  and  sometimes  violently  cut  off,  while 
others  who  have  been  impious,  and  have  in- 
dulged in  luxurious  living,  have  died  the  com- 
mon death  of  men?  Since  therefore,  without 
all  coatradictioa,  God  who  is  good  is  also  just. 
He  slull  not  outerwise  be  known  to  be  just, 
unless  die  soul  after  the  separation  from  the 
body  be  immortal,  so  that  the  wicked  ma^t, 
being  in  hell,  as  having  here  received  of  his 
good  things,  may  there  be  punished  for  his 
sins;  and  the  good  man,  who  has  been  punished 
here  for  his  sins,  may  there,  as  in  the  bosom 
of  die  righteous,  be  constituted  as  heir  of  good 
things.  Since  therefore  God  is  righteous,  it 
is  fully  evident  to  us  that  there  is  a  judgment, 
and  that  souls  are  immortal.* 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  (394  A.B.); 

*Is  it  a  misfortune  to  pass  from  infancy  to 
youth?  Still  less  can  it  be  a  misfortune  to  go 
frcmi  this  miseraUe  life  to  that  true  life  into 
which  we  are  introduced  by  death.  Our  first 
dianges  are  connected  with  the  progressive 
development  of  life.  Hie  new  life  whicn  death 
effects  is  only  die  passajje  to  a  more  desirable 
perfection.  To  complain  of  the  necesnty  of 
djring  is  to  accuse  Nature  of  not  having  con- 
demned us  to  perpetual  infancy.* 

Council  of  Florence  (1439  a.d.): 

*The  souls  of  those  who,  after  baptism,  did 
not  incur  any  spot  of  sin,  and  of  those  who, 
after  committing  sin,  were  purified  in  life  and 
by  purgatorial  pains,  are  immediately  received 
in  heaven,  and  there  they  dearly  bdiold  (Sod, 
as  He  is  one  and  triune  with  a  periectioa 
proportionate  to  each  one's  merits.* 

POST  BPoncATunr. 

Martin  Luther: 

■The  Scriptures  say  that  the  holy  and  just 
go  into  the  unseen  world,  and  there  enjoy  the 
most  pleasant  peace  and  sweetest  rest  As  in 
diis  life  thev  were  wont  to  fall  asleep  in  the 
guard  and  keeping  of  God  and  of  the  dear 
angels,  widiout  fear  of  harm,  though  the  devils 
might  prowl  about  them  —  so,  after  this  lif ^ 
they  repose  in  the  hand  of  God.  When  my  soul 
departs,  I  know  that  highest  kings  and  princes 
are  appointed  to  attend  me;  namely,  the  dear 
angels  themselves  who  will  receive  me  and 
guard  me  on  the  way.* 

Heidelberg  Caieehism  (a.d.  1563)  : 

'Not  only  my  soul  after  this  life  shall  be 
immediately  taken  up  to  Christ,  its  head,  but 
also  this  body,  riused  b^  the  power  of  Christ, 
shall  be  again  united  with  my  soul  and  made 
like  unto  the  glorious  body  of  Christ.* 

Westminster  Conftision  (xxxiU,  1); 

■The  bodies  of  men,  after  death,  return  to 
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dAst,  tad  see  corraption;  bat  thdr  souls 
(wbiich  neither  die  nor  sleep),  having  an  im- 
mortal substance,  immediatuy  return  to  God 
who  gave  them.  The  souls  of  the  ri^teous, 
being  then  made  perfect  in  holiness,  are  re- 
ceived into  the  hif^est  heavens,  where  thqr 
behold  the  face  of  God  In  light  and  glory, 
waiting  for  the  full  redemption  of  their  bodies : 
and  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  cast  into  hell, 
where  they  remain  in  torments  and  utter  dark- 
ness^ reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 
Besides  these  two  places  for  sonls  sepaiated 
from  their  bodies,  the  Scriptore  acknowiedgeth 
none.*  . 

Episcopal  Prayer  Book: 

*Almi^^  God,  with  whom  do  live  the 
spirits  of  those  who  depart  hence  in  the  Lord, 
and  with  whom  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  after 
they  are  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the 
flesh,  are  in  joy  and  felicity.* 

John  Wesley  CLelters^): 

*What  is  the  essential  part  of  heaven? 
Undoubtedly  it  is  to  see  God,  to  know  God, 
to  love  God.  We  shall,  then  know  both  his 
nature,  and  his:  works  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence and  of  redemption.  Even  in  paradise, 
in  the  intermediate  state  between  death  ana 
the  resurrection,  we  shall  learn  more  concern- 
ing these  in  an  hour,  than  we  could  in  an  age, 
during  our  stay  in  the  body.  We  cannot  tell 
indeed  how  we  stall  then  exist,  or  what  kind 
of  organs  we  diall  have;  the  soul  will  not  be 
encumbered  with  flesh  and  blood:  but  probably 
it  will  have  some  sort  of  ethereal  vehicle,  even 
before  God  clothes  us  *with  our  noble  house 
of  emiqrrean  light.'  * 

Catholic  Encychptedia: 

*The  blessed  dead  (after  the  resurrection 
with  glorified  bodies)  emoy,  in  the  company  of 
Christ  and  the  angels,  the  immediate  vision  of 
God  face  to  face,  being  supematurally  ^evated 
by  the  light  of  gloty  so  as  to  be  capable  of  such 
a  vision.  There  are  infinite  degrees  of  glory 
corresponding  to  degrees  of  merit,  but  aU  are 
tmspnucably  nappy  in  the  etenial  possession  of 


CLEKGYMEK  AND  THBOCOGUNS:  KBCENT. 

Charles  H.  Spurgeon: 

*I  believe  that  heaven  is  a  fellowship  of  the 
saints,  and  that  we  shall  know  one  another 
Uiere.  I  have  often  thou^  I  should  love  to 
see  Isaiidi.  ...  I  am  sure  I  should  want  to 
&id  out  good  George  Whit^dd.  ...  We  shall 
have  a  unce  company  in  heaven  irfien  we  get 
there.* 

Henry  Ward  Beecher: 

believe  I  shall  know  my  friends,  and  that 
they  will  know  me  in  heaven;  but  there  will 
be  a  great  difference  between  the  knowing  in 
this  life  and  the  knowing  in  that.  I  know  that 
we  shall  be  as  angels  of  God ;  I  know  we  shall 
be  as  the  sons  of  God.* 

Charles  Kingsley: 

'Brother,*  said  the  abbot,  *make  ready 
for  me  the  divine  elements,  that  I  may  conse- 
crate them.*  And  he  asking  the  reason  there- 
for, the  saint  replied,  *That  I  may  partake 
thereof  with  all  my  brethren  before  I  depart 
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hence.  For  know  assuredly  that  vitiun  the 
seventh  day  I  shdl  migrate  to  the  <^estial 
mansions.  For  this  nig^t  stood  by  me  in  a 
dream  those  two  women  whom  I  love,  and 
for  whom  I  pray,  the  one  clothed  in  a  white, 
the  other  in  a  ruby^olored  garment,  and  hold- 
ing each  other  by  the  hand,  who  said  to  me 
that  life  after  death  is  not  sudi  a  one  as  you 
fancy;  CDBt  therefore,  and  behold  nhat  it  is 
likc^* 

Robert  Collyer: 

*U  the  Higher  Powers  should  say  to  me. 
*We  have  nothing  else  for  you  here  or  here- 
after,' I  think  I  should' answer :  'I  make  no 
claim.  I  would  love  to  see  those  I  have  lost 
once  more;  but  if  it  is  not  to  be  so,  I  am  still 
debtor  for  the  mitotd  blessings  of  my  maiiy 
years.*  * 

Ci^mttl  Newman: 

"It  would  be  presumption  to  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  employments  of  that  eternal  life 
which  good  men  are  to  pass  to  in  Grod's  pres- 
ence, or  to  deny  that  that  state  whicii  eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  mind  conceived, 
may  comprise  an  infinite  variety  of  pursuits 
and  occupations.  Still  so  far  we  are  distinctly 
told,  tfiat  the  future  life  will  be  spent  in  God  s 
presence,  in  a  sense  which  docs  not  apply  to 
our  present  life.* 

James  Martineau: 

*Were  it  the  will  of  the  Creator  to  change 
his  arrangements  for  mankind,  and  to  deter- 
mine that  tfaey  ritould  henceforth  live  in  this 
world  ten  or  a  hundred  times  as  long  as  they 
do  at  present,  no  one  would  feel  that  new  souls 
would  be  required  for  the  execution  of  the 
design.  And  in  the  mere  conception  of  un- 
limited existence  there  is  nothing  more  amaz- 
ing than  in  that  of  unlimited  non-existence; 
there  is  no  more  mystery  in  the  mind  living 
for  ever  in  the  future,  tlun  in  its  having  been 
kept  out  of  life  throu^  an  eternity  in  the  past 
...  It  is  far  more  mcredible  wat  from  not 
having  been,  we  are,  than  that  from  actual 
being,  we  sludl  continue  io  be.* 

Phillips  Brooks: 

"If  we  could  onlv  know,  somewhat  as  John 
must  have  known  after  his  vision,  the  presence 
of  God  into  which  our  friend  enters  on  the 
other  side,  the  higher  standards,  the  larger 
fellow^ip  with  all  his  race  and  the  new  as- 
surance of  immortality  in  God;  if  we  could 
know  all  this  how  all  else  would  give  way  to 
something  abnost  like  a  burst  of  triumph  as 
the  soul  which  wc  loved  went  forth  to  such 
enlargement,  to  such  glorious  consummation  of 
life.» 

C.  C.  ■  Everett  i^rmmortality  and  Other  Es- 
says'* )  ; 

'Death  is  a  sleep  and  an  awaking;  and  we 
must  believe  that  the  soul  emerges  from  the 
darkness  of  this  sleep  such  as  it  was  when  it 
entered  into  it.  The  spirit  will  stand  forth 
beautiful  or  deformed,  pure  or  defiled,  strong 
or  vtsik,  complete  or  imperfect,  healdiful  or 
diseased.  aca>rding  to  its  nature  while  it  was 
living,  naif  concealed,  in  the  tabernacle  of 
flesh,  .  .  .  Death  we  believe  leaves  the  spirit 
free  to  follow  its  own  gravitatioiL   He  that 
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stroga^es  after  the  right  and  good  .  .  .  that 
spirit  shall  mount  np  into  the  realms  of  blessed- 
ness and  peace;  while  those  whose  love  has 
.been  downwards,  and  not  up,  shall  fall  .  .  .  .* 

Mgr.  Vaughan  (*MaH  or  Ape*): 

*As  to  the  past  we  are  creatures  of  yester- 
d^.  As  to  the  future,  wc  are  everlasting.  .  .  . 
We  are  children  of  eternity,  not  of  time.  .  .  . 
It  is  in  the  future,  endless  existence  that,  as 
Christian  faith  assures  us,  our  mental  capaci- 
ties will  receive  their  full  development,  and 
all  our  aspirations  will  be  completely  gratified. 
The  infinite,  wise  and  beneficent  Creator,  who 
.  has  filled  our  hearts  with  most  ardent  yearn- 
ings after  an  eternal  life  of  light,  happiness 
and  love,  has  made  ample  provision  for  their 
realization.* 

Borden  P.  Bourne  («  North  American  Re- 
view, 1910) : 

^e  have  the  sure  conviction  that  moral 
and  qnritual  interests  are  the  hifiher  things  in 
life,  and  wc  have  also  the  clear  conviction  that 
these  interests  find  no  adequate  completion  and 
fulfilment  to  the  hfe  that  now  is.  .  .  .  Our 
teason,  our  conscience,  our  tpiritual  atinra- 
tions,  carry  us  beyond  the  actual  and  b^fond 
all  that  is  possible  under  terrestrial  conditions. 
These  are  the  things  within  us  which  bear 
witness  to  immortali^.  All  thinking  about  ihia 
world  presupposes  it  to  be  rational,  and  if  life 
is  to  end  with  the  earthly  act,  then  the  pbor 
is  a  farce,  a  hideous  offttz  boaffe^  and  there 
15  no  reason  in  it.* 

Prof.  H.  A.  Youtz  {in  Biblical  World,  1912)  : 
•The  Christian  doctrine  of  a  future  life  has 
for  its  core  and  center  the  affirmation  of  the 
permanence  of  the  spiritual  order.  .  .  .  The 
spiritual  universe  can  be  trusted  and  aU  spirit- 
ual achievement  is  secure.  .  .  .  Goodness  and 
love  and  courage  and  the  spirit  of  service  — 
we  cannot  believe  that  these  can  perish  in  a 
s^ritual  world.  .  .  -  They  will  survive  in  any 
spiritual  world  that  is  continuous  with  the  life 
we  know.  And  since  character  and  love  are 
not  abstract  ideals  but  concrete  facts -"ex- 
pressions of  personality — their  continnaitce 
point  to  Halt  persiatenoe  of  personal  identily.* 

NON-CHUSCH ICKN. 

Thomas  Pome: 

1  trouUe  not  nqrsell  about  tlie  manner 
of  future  ^  existence.  I  content  myself 
with  believing,  even  to  positive  conviction, 
tiiat  Ae  Power  which  gave  me  existence  is  able 
to  continue  it  in  any  form  and  manner  he 
pleases,  either  with  or  without  this  body;  and 
It  <^)pears  more  probable  to  me  that  I  shall 
conbnue  to  exist  hereafter,  than  that  I  should 
have  existence  as  I  now  have,  before  that  ex- 
istence began.*  .  .  .  *I  hope  for  happiness  be- 
yond thisllfe.* 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll: 

'The  lai:ger  and  the  nobler  faith  in  all  that 
is  and  is  to  be  tells  us  that  deaA.  even  at  its 
worst  is  only  perfect  rest.  .  .  .  There  is  this 
consolation:  the  dead  do  not  suffer.  If  they 
five  again,  their  lives  will  surely  be  as  good  as 
ours.  We  have  no  fear.  We  are  all  diildren 
of  the  same  mother,  and  the  same  fate  awaits  us 
aH.  We,  too,  have  our  relupon,  and  it  is  tl^ 
—  help  for  the  tiving;  hope  for  die  dead.' 


SaBETTtBTa,  POklS,  UIBCATl. 

Kant: 

•After  death  Ae  soul  possesses  self-con- 
sdouMiess,  otherwise  it  would  be  the  subject 
of  spiritual  death,  which  has  already  been  dis- 
proved. With  tois  self-consciousness  neces- 
sarily remains  personality  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  personal  identity.* 

Benjamin  Franklin: 

•Life  is  a  state  of  embryo,  a  prc^Bration  for 
life.  A  man  is  not  completely  born  until  be  has 
passed  through  death.* 

Charles  Darwin  CLife  and  Letters^): 

•Believing  as  I  do  that  man  in  the  distant 
future  will  be  a  far  more  perfect  creature  than 
he  now  is,  it  is  an  intolerable  thought  that  he 
and  all  other  sentient  beu^  are  doamed  to 
complete  annihilation  after  such  hjag<oa- 
tinued  slow  progress.* 

John  Stuart  Mill  i^Essay  on  Theism*): 

•All  the  probabilities  in  the  case  of  a  future 
life  are  that  such  as  we  have  been  made  or 
have  made  ourselves  before  the  change,  such 
we  ihall  enter  into-  the  life  hereafter;  and  t^ 
die  fact  of  death  will  rnikt  no  sudden  break  In 
our  spiritual  life.  It  there  he  a  future  Hfe,  it 
will  be  at  least  as  good  as  the  present,  and  will 
not  he  wanting  in  the  best  features  of  the 
present  life,  improvabili^  by  .our  own  efforts.* 

Thomas  Carlyle: 

*&(an  endures  but  for  an  hour,  and  is 
crushed  before  the  moth.  Yet  in  the  being  and 
in  the  working  of  a  faithful  man  is  there  al- 
ready (as  all  faith  from  the  beginning,  gives 
assurance)  a  something  that  pertains  not  to 
this  wild  death-element  of  Time,  but  that  which 
triumphs  over  Time,  and  is,  and  will  be,  when 
Time  shall  be  no  more.* 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson: 

•Of  what  import  tWs  vacant  sky,  these 
puffing  elements,  these  inagnifioant  lives,  full 
of  selfish  loves,  quarrels  and  ennui?  Every- 
thing is  prospective,  and  man  is  to  live  here- 
after. ...  All  the  comfort  I  have  found 
teaches  me  to  confide  that  I  shall  not  have  less 
in  times  and  places  tliat  I  do  not  yet  know. 
.  .  .  All  I  have  seen  teaches  me  to  trust  the 
Creator  for  all  I  have  not  seen.  Whatever  it 
be  which  the  great  Providence  prepares  for  ns, 
it  must  b^  something  large  and  generous,  and 
in  the  great  s^yle  of  his  wodcs.* 

George  EUot: 

I   "TUt  b  lift  te  come 

Which  martyred  a»n  havs  mttde  mon 
For  oi  to  strtve  to  faDow.    Mey  I  raa 
Tbet  pimet  he*'nn;  be  to  other  eDBb 
The  cup  of  Btrensth  in  aome  snmt  uony; 
Bnldndia  Heneicw  KTOor;  feed  pure  Ibve; 
Beget  the  nulee  that  have  no  crndty; 
Wii  IIiii  ■limit  iiiiiiwiiia  iif  ■  iniiil  iHITiiaiiil, 
And  In  djUmiDn  ever  mon  intente." 

John  Fiske  (^Through  Nature  to  God>):  . 

•So  far  as  our  knowledge  of  Nature  goes  the 
whole  nunnentum  of  it  carries  us  onward  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Unseen  World,  as  the  ob- 
jective term  in  a  relation  of  fundamentRl  im- 
portance that  has  co-existed  with  the  whole 
career  of  mankind,  has  a  real  existence.  ,  .  . 
The  lesson  of  evolution  is  that  through  aU  these 
weary  ages  the  human  soul  has  not  been 
dierislung  in  reli^tn  a  delusive  i^iantom,  but 
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in  spite  of  seemif^^y  endless  poping  and 
stumbling  it  has  been  rising  to  the  recognition 
of  its  essential  Idnship  with  uie  ever-liring  God* 

Mark  Tmkn  (*A  Biography,*  by  Albert  Bigetotu 

Paine) : 

*I  have  never  seen  what  to  me  seemed  an 
atom  of  proof  that  there  is  a  future  life.  And 
yet  —  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  expect  one.* 

Richard  IVatson  Gilder  (on  the  death  of  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer): 

"  When  Ml  to-d&r  the  word  that      had  gone. 
Not  this  my  thou^t:    Here  *  bri^bA  jaxanmy  todl 
Here  reats  a  eoul  nnrestiitg;  here,  et  last. 
Hen  ends  the  eaniett  ttrnsBle,  that  eeowoiii  Ufa 
F&ran  her  lite  WMM  givins.    Rather  thit, 
I  nid  (after  the  flret  swBt,  sorrowiti^  pang) 
Radiant  with  tort,  and  km'a  unending  ppwm 
Bmm,  m  a  oaw  quest,  sUrU  an  eagw  iptot   .  . 

Hugo  MUnsterberp  CThe  Etemtd  Life.^  1905); 

*Who  dares  to  vpeak  the  word  ^uncom- 
pleted*?  Are  tfie  influences  of  our  will  con- 
fined to  those  impulses  which  directly  and  widi 
our  knowtet^e  act  on  the  nearest  circle  of  our 
neighbors?  Will  not  our  fnend,  who  left  us 
in  the  best  energy  of  his  manhood,  influence 
you  and  me  and  so  many  others  throu^out  our 
livesj  and  what  we  gained  from  his  noble  mind 
—  will  it  not  work  through  us  further  and 
further,  and  may  it  not  thus  complete  much  of 
that  which  seemed  brt^en  off  and  uncom- 
pleted?" 

Sir  Oliver  J.  Lodge: 

*Nor  is  it  so  mth  Intellect  and  conscious- 
ness and  will,  nor  with  memory  and  love  and 
adoration,  nor  all  the  manifold  activities  irhick 
at  present  strangely  interact  with  matter  and 
appeal  to  our  bodily  senses  and  terrestrial 
Imowledge:  they  are  not  nothhig,  nor  shall  they 
ever  vanish  into  nothingness  or  cease  to  be. 
They  did  not  ^  arise  with  us :  they  never  did 
spring  into  being;  they  are  as  eternal  as  the 
Godhead  itself,  and  in  the  eternal  Being  tiicy 
shall  endure  for  ever.'* 

Edward  Roland  SUl: 

"  What  can  we  bear  bevood  the  ankaown  portal? 
No  sohL  DO  nios 
Ol  an  our  toiling:  in  tne  life  immortal 

No  hoarded  wealth  remain*. 
Nor  gilda,  nor  staina. 

"  Naked  fn>m  out  that  far  abyn  behind  ua 
We  entered  here: 
No  WDtd  came  with  our  coming,  to  remind  tu 
What  woodroua  world  waa  iwar. 
No  hope,  no  fear. 

"  Into  the  ailent,  starieM  n»ht  before  tu. 
Naked  we  gOde: 
No  hand  has  mapped  the  constellations  o'er  na. 
No  comrade  at  our  side. 
No  chart,  no  guide. 

"  Yet  fearleM  toward  that  midnight,  bbtck  and  hollow, 
Our  footsteps  fare; 
Hib  badnwina  of  a  Father's  hand  we  follow — 
His  love  alone  ia  these. 
No  ame,  no  onra." 

Charles  (ktAVES. 

FUTURE  LIFE  IN  HYTHOLOOT. 

See  Mythology  ;  Natdbe  Wobship. 

FUTURISM,  the  word  applied  in  1911  by 
five  Italian  -  painters  to_  a  new  theory  of  art 
wiuch  they  claimed  their  own  works  exempli- 
fied. They  themselves  characterized  their  art 
as  'violently  revolutionary,*  and  exhibited 
paintings  at  that  time  (in  the  'first  exposition 
of  futurist  paintings  in  Paris")  which  added 
Mst  to  thcar  declaration  diat  *an  tndhs  tat^t 


—  FYZABAD 


in  schools  and  ateliers  are  aboli^ed.*  Their 
pfuiding  principles  were  souf^t  in  individnal 
intuition  and  they  declined  to  lean  for  suth 
port  upon  the  example  of  the  Gredcs  and  the 
old  masters,  their  trankly  expressed  purpose 
being  the  establishment  of  wholly  new  laws 
whidi  should  rescue  modem  painUng  from  in- 
certitude. Thus,  Futurism  is  a  movement  away 
from  old  ideals  and  toward  new  ones,  differ- 
entiated somewhat  in  this  respect  (and  more 
obviously  in  methods  of  expression)  from  tiie 
nearly  synchronous  cubism. 

PYFFB,  ni,  Charles  Alan,  English  his- 
torian :  b.  Blackheath,  Kent  England,  December 
1845;  d.  19  Feb.  1892.  He  was  graduated  at 
Oxford  in  1868;  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1876, 
but  never  practised.  As  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  News  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
he  is  said  to  have  sent  to  that  journal  the  first 
account  of  the  battle  of  Sedan  that  appeared 
in,  print  His  historicad  works  are  distin- 
giuued  by  accuracy  and  a  pleasing,  persinc- 
uous  st^e.  They  include  'History  of  Greece* 
(1875),  in  a  senes  of  'History  Primers';  and 
the  well-known  ^History  of  Modem  Europe' 
(1880.  1886,  1890),  covering  the  period  from 
1792  to  1878. 

FYLES,  Franklin,  American  dramatic  critic 
and  author.  In  1886  he  became  dramatic  critic 
of  the  New  York  Sun.  He  wrote  several  suc- 
cessful plays,  including  the  military  dramas 
'Cumberland  '61*  and  *The  Girl  I  Left  B^nd 
Me*  and  some  works  in  book  form,  among 
them  'The  Theatre  and  Its  People*  (New  York 
190O),  a  popular  account  of  the  profession; 
*A  Ward  of  France' ;  *Drusa  Wayn^>  etc 

FYNB  LOCH,  Scotland,  an  inlet  of  the 
sea  extending  northeast  frtMi  Bute  Sound  in 
Argyll.  It  is  abo  .t  44  miles  in  length  and  its 
widm  varies  from  three  to  eight  miles;  the 
average  depth  being  from  50  to  70  fathoms. 
The  nvers  Fyne,  Aray  and  Shira  flow  into  it 
Great  quantities  of  herrings  are  caught  in  its 
watery  and  it  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  for 
hundreds  of  city  dwellers. 

FYT,  fit.  or  FEYDT,  John.  Flemish 
painter:  b.  Antwerp,  1611;  d.  Uiere.  1661.  He 
studied  under  Van  den  Birdi,  and  at  20  was 
recnved  into  dte  Guild  of  Saint  Luke.  He 
spent  a  long  time  in  Italy,  as  the  numerous 
works  executed  there  by  him  abundantly  attest. 
His  subjects  embrace  almost  all  living  animals 
and  reveal  a  deep  knowledge  of  form.  He 
was  associated  with  Jordaens,  Willeborts,  etc. 
Among  the  works  which  they  executed  to- 

? ether  may  be  mentioned  the  'Repose  of 
Hana'  (1650),  in  the  Vienna  Museum.  He  is 
represented  in  all  the  principal  collections  of  the 
world ;  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York 
has  three  line  specimens  of  dead  game  t^eces. 
He  also  executed  some  gravures. 

FYZABAD,  fiz'6-bad,  British  India,  a  divi- 
sion of  Oudh,  in  die  United  Provinces.  Its 
area  is  12,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  6,646,362.  A^griculturc  is  in  a  prosperous 
state ;  wheat,  rice  and  other  cereals  being  grown 
extensively.  Other  crops_  are  cotton,  tobacco 
and  indigo.  The  capital  is  Fyxafaad,  near  the 
river  Gogra,  75  miles  east  of  Lucknow.  It  is 
rich  in  ancienl  remains  and  is  a  holy  dty  of 
the  Hindus.  It  has  sugar  factories  and  trades  in 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  rwion.  A  Brit- 
ish commissioner  resides  in  Fyzabad.  Pop.  54,600;. 
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G seventh  letter  of  the  English  alphabet 
and  of  other  alphabets  derived  from 
the  Latin,  In  very  early  Latin,  G  stood 
for  the  proper  g-sound  (g  hard, 
as  in  go)  and  also  for  the  k-sound  of 
C,  as  in  cup;  afterward  the  k-sound  was 
represented  by  K,  while  G  continued  to 
represent  the  sound  of  G  hard^  but  K  did 
not  remain  long  in  the  Latin  alphabet, 
being  superseded  by  C  (always  lard  and  equiv- 
alent to  K).  Both  in  Greek  and  Latm  the 
gamma  (F.  G)  was  always  the  hard  guttural 
m  whatever  situation,  and  hence  geographia 
was  pronounced  gheographia,  genus  ghenus, 
etc  The  softening  of  g-hard  to  j  when  g  pre- 
cedes e,  i  or  y,  began  to  prevail  in  the  6th 
centuiy  of  our  era,  and  it  persists  in  the 
modern  languages  derived  from  Latin  and  in 
our  own.  In  languages  having  words  derived 
independently  by  each  from  some  common 
stod^  for  example,  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, the  interchange  of  c-hard,  g-hard,  k,  and 
the  aspirate  gutturals  ch.  gh,  is  very  common; 
examples:  Eng.  kin,  Lat.  genus,  Gr.  genos;  Gr. 
ehen,  Ger.  gans,  Eng.  goose ;  Gr.  gnonai,  archaic 
Lat  gnosco,  Ger.  kennen,  Eng.  ken;  Lat.  hester~ 
nils,  Gr.  chthes,  Ger.  gestem,  Eng.  yester:  the 
same  equivalence  of  g  and  y  is  seen  in  Ger. 
gelh.  Eng.-  yellow;  Ger.  gahnen.  Eng.  yawn: 
Ger.  gam.  Eng.  yam.  In  French  words  of 
Teutonic  origin  an  original  w  is  often  repre- 
sented tqr  gu  (equal  to  g-hard),  thus  Wilhelm 
becomes  Guillaume;  Ger.  weise,  Fr.  guise;  Teu- 
ton werra,  Eng.  war,  Fr.  guerre. 

GAAL,  gal,  J6z5ef,  Hungarian  writer:  b. 
Nagy  Karoly,  1811;  d.  1866.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Pesth.  and  soon  after  en- 
tered the  employment  of  trie  Hungarian  Coun- 
cil of  Lieutenancy.  He  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  troubles  of  the  revolutionary  year 
of  1848.  He  contributed  much  to  periodicals, 
especially  sketches  of  country  life,  rlis  works 
include  ^Siirmay  llona>  (1836) ;  <Peleskei 
Notarius>  (1838)  ;  a  four-act  comedy;  *Szvatop- 
iuk,*  a  tragedy;  'Pusztai  Kaland' ;  Tengeri 
Kalandaz  Alfoldon* ;  Hortobagyi  ejszaka.'  In 
1837  he  became  a  member  of  the  Hun^rian 
Academy.  Ao  edition  of  his  novels  was  issued 
by  Badics  (Budapest  1880-82). 

GABBATHA,  a  word  occurring  oviy  in 
John  xix,  IS.  It  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
judgment  hy  Pilate  where  he  sat  on  a  place 
called  the  Pavement,  but  in  Hebrew,  Gabbatha. 
Josephus  does  not  mention  this  word,  nor  can 
it  be  found  in  other  writings  outside  of  the  New 
Testament.  Various  attempts  at  identification 
with  well-known  sites  have  been  made  but  with- 
out success.  The  introduction  of  the  word 
has  also  made  a  philological  puzzle  which  has 
brought  forth  many  guesses  as  to  the  origin  and 


form  of  the  word.  It  was  a  place  undoubtetlbr 
outside  the  Pnetorinm.  One  conjecture  is  that 
it  was  a  local  name  for  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple. 

GABBRO,  s&h'rb,  a  general  name  for  a 
large  group  of  evenly  crystalline  igneous  rocks, 
composed,  ^icalljr,  of  plagioclase  and  pyroxene 
and  having  granitic  texture.  Gabbros  show  by 
analysis  mudi  the  same  composition  as  basalts; 
the  silica  ranging  from  46  to  59  per  cent.  They 
may  be  r^rded  as  fdntonic  cqnivalents  of 
basalts,  basaltic  magmas  which  have  coded  at 
great  depths.  Under  the  general  term  gabbro 
are  included  anorthosites,  abundant  in  Cimada 
and  the  Adirondacks,  hi^^  in  silica  and  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  crystalline  labradorite; 
true  gabbros;  norites,  composed  of  plagioclase 
and  orthorhombic  pyroxene.  With  decreasing 
pyroxene  and  increasing  olivine  gabbros  grade 
into  peridotitles.  Gabbros  are  heavy,  oark- 
colored.  usually  greenish,  rocks.  Thtx  occur  in 
the  Adirondacks,  in  the  neiehborhooa  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  particularly  in  the  highlands 
along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  from 
Duluth  to  the  international  boundary..  The 
gabbro  near  Duluth  has  this  composition : 
SiO,49.15;  AhO,21.90;  Fi,O.6.60;  Fe04.54; 
CaO&22;  MgO3.03;  Na*03.83;  K,0  L6I.  See 
Basalt. 

GABBLENTZ,  galif-lents,  Hans  Coaon 
Ton  der,  German  ^ilologist:  b.  Altenburg, 
1807 ;  d.  1874.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
universities  of  Leipzig  and  Gottingen;  secured 
employmem  from  the  government  of  Saxe-Al- 
tenburg  and  in  1848  became  chief  minister.  He 
studied  many  foreign  and  little  known  languages. 
He  published  'Elements  de  la  grammaire  mand- 
choue*  (1833);  'Grundziige  der  syrjanischen 
Grammatik'  (1841);  'Ueber  der  Paasivum*- 
(1860),  which  has  examples  from  over  200 
languages.  He  also  pubushed  an  editicm  of 
Ulftlas'  Bible  with  Latin  translation  and  Gothic 
glossary  and  grammar,  and  wrote  *Ueber  die 
melanesischen  Sprachen*  (2  vols^  1860;  1873), 
He  aided  in  founding  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde 
des  Morgenlandcs. 

GA6SLLB,  a  term  or^inally  ^^ed  to  all 
imposts;  came  in  time  to  designate  in  particular 
the  impost  or  tax  on  salL  This  tax,  one  of  the 
most  crushing  under  the  old  monarchy,  is  al- 
ready mentioned  in  an  edict  of  Louis  IX  in 
1246.  _  At  first  levied  only  temporarily  after  a 
time  it  was  made  a  permanent  tax.  In  1340 
salt  was  declared  a  state  monopoly  and  every 
housdiold  was  obliged  to  buy  a  certain  amount 
The  price  was  strictly  regulated  but  was  not 
the  same  in  all  provinces.  Some  provinces 
were  exempt  from  the  tax,  having  paid  a 
special  price  for  <tuch  exemption;  others  paid 
one-fourth  the  regular  tax.  The  lognopoly  was. 
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always  unpopular  and  was  the  cause  of  much 
rioting  and  disaffection.  It  persisted,  however, 
as  late  as  1790  when  it  was  finally  suppressed. 
Consult  Gasquet,  A.,  'Precis  des  institutions 
politiques  de  I'ancienne  France*  (2  vols.,  Paris 
1885). 

GABSLSBERGBR,  ga'bels-ber'ger,  Franz 
Xaver,  German  pioneer  in  stenography :  b.  Mu- 
nich, 1789;  d  1849.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  ci^;  secured  the  position  of  private 
secretary  to  the  Ministiy  of  the  Interior  there, 
and  published  texts  and  charts  for  schools.  He 
finally  became  interested  in  stenography,  gave 
public  exhibitions  of  his  system,  and  at  len^h 
received  the  approval  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences for  his  work  in  the  new  field.  His  system 
achieved  a  wide  popularity  in  Germany  and  was 
adapted  also  to  other  European  languages.  A 
monumeat  to  Ga^sbciger  was  erected  at  Mu- 
inch  in  1890.  He  published  'Anleitung  zur 
deutschen  Redezeichenkunst*  (1834;  Eng.  trans, 
by  Richter  1899)  ;  *Neue  Vervollkommnungen 
in  dcr  deutschen  Redeschreibekunst*  (1849); 
<Stenographische  Lesebibliothek>  (1838). 

GABB3,  ga  bes,  or  CABBS,  Tunisia,  capi- 
tal and  seaport  of  the  province  of  Arad,  at 
the  head  ot  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  70 
miles  southwest  of  Sfax.  It  is  on  the  site  of 
the  Roman  Tacape,  has  European  and  Arab 
quarters  and  a  large  trade  in  dates,  skins,  wool 
and  oil.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  governor 
and  has  a  garrison  of  French  troops.  Pop. 
20,000. 

GABn,  A'hiX  <^iy  of  Latitun  in  andent 
Italy,  13  miles  cast  of  Rome.  It  occnpies  a 
prominent  part  in  early  Roman  history;  was 
captured  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  gradu* 
ally  fell  into  decay.  Subsequently  it  was  granted 
municipal  rights  and  in  the  reigu  of  Tiberius 
again  prospered  owing  to  its  suh^ur  springs 
bringing  numbers  of  Romans.  Thereafter  for 
about  mree  centuries  it  enjoyed  renewed  pros- 
perity, but  again  sank  into  decay,  and  little  is 
beard  of  it  beyond  that  it  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  until  the  9th  century.  There  are 
many  interesting  ruins,  especially  those  of  a 
temple  of  Juno.  Excavations  have  brou^t  to 
light  many  works  of  art,  now  scattered  m  the 
museums  of  Europe.  Statues  and  busts  have 
been  turned  up  in  great  numbers  and  include 
^^ppa,  Tibenus,  Hadrian,  Germanicus,  Calig- 
ula, Nero,  Traj  an,  M.  Aurelius,  Geta  and 
others.  Consult  Visconti,  E.  Q.,  *  Monument! 
(^bini  della  Villa  Pinciana^  (Milan  1835). 

OABINIUS,  AuluB,  Roman  statesman:  d. 
48  or  beginning  of  47  B.C  When  tribune  of  the 
people  in  67  B.C.,  he  brought  forward  the  lex 
Gabinia,  by  which  Pompey  was  granted  the 
command  of  the  war  against  the  pirates,  and 
absolute  control  over .  the  Mediterranean  and 
its  coasts  for  SO  miles  inland.  Gabinius  was 
pnetor  in  61  b.c.,  and  provided  public  games  on 
a  scale  of  great  splendor.  In  58  he  became 
consul  and  during  his  term  helped  Oodius_to 
bring  about  the  exile  of  Cicero.  In  57  Gabinius 
went  to  Syria  as  proconsul ;  he  reinstated  Hyr- 
canus  as  high-pnest  at  Jerusalem,  suppressed 
various  revolts  and,  at  the  request  of  Pompey, 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  went  into 
:^ypt  and  restored  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  his 
kingdom.  W'hilc  absent  in  Egypt,  his  province 
of  Syria  was  orerrun  by  robbers  and  free- 
booters, resulting  in  serious  k»s  of  revenue  to 


the  Equites,  who  fanned  the  taxes.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  was  brought  to  trial  on  three 
charges,  was  acquitted  of  treason,  but  convicted 
of  extortion  and  sent  into  exile.  He  was  re- 
called by  Caesar  in  49,  and  by  him  was  sent  to 
Illyricum.  He  defended  himself  bravely  against 
Marcus  Octavius,  the  Pompeian  commander, 
but  died  of  illness  after  a  few  monllis.  Con- 
sult Stocchi,  G.,  *Aulo  Gabinio  e  i  su<h  processi* 
(Torino  18^). 

GABION,  a  cylindrical  baslnt  without  bot- 
tom used  for  various  pui^ses  in  military  engi- 
neering. When  placed  m  position  it  is  filled 
with  earth  or  sand  and  is  usually  woven  from 
brush  cut  nearby.    See  FORTIFICATIONS. 

GABLB»  the  triangular  or  quadrangular 
end  of  a  house  or  other  buildingy  from  the 
comice  or  eaves  to  the  top,  and  mstinguisbed 
from  a  pediment  bjr  this,  among  other  diings. 
that  it  has  no  cornices,  while  a  pcdimcat  has 
three.  The  word  is  also  apjiJied  to  the  hi|^i^ 
decorated  canopy  or  screen  which  in  Gothic 
church  architecture  rises  over  some  doors  or 
wm<k>ws.  The  wall  of  a  house  which  is  sur- 
mounted  hy  a  gable  is  called  the  gable-end.  In 
modem  towns  the  gable-ends  of  houses  are 
usually  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  line  of  the  street, 
but  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  reverse  was  usually 
the  casev  the  gable  ends  bei:u  turned  toward  the 
street  Maiiy  old  towns  in  France.  Belgium  and 
Germany  are  still  to  be  seen  with  this  pecuIiariQr, 
and  s<»ne  even  in  Britain.  In  Scotland,  a  wall 
separating  two  houses,  and  common  to  both,  is 
called  a  mutual  gable,  and  according  to  Scotch 
law  such  a  gable  is  the  property  of  the  builder, 
who  can  therefore  prevent  the  owner  of  an  ad- 
joining property  from  using  the  support  of  his 
gable,  unless  be  pays  half  the  cost  of  erecting  it. 

GABLONZ,  ga'blonts,  ((^ech,  Jablonec), 
Bohemia,  town  on  ^  Neisse,  95  raUcs  north- 
east of  Prague.  It  contains  a  gymnasium  and 
several  trade  and  professional  schools.  It  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  glass  and  imitation  jewelry 
manufacture.  It  has  also  woolen  and  cotton 
factories,  hardware,  papier  rnach^  and  other 
paper  goods  factories.    Pop.  29,600. 

GABORIAU,  ga-bd-re-6,  Bmile,  French 
writer  of  detective  stories:  b.  Saujon,  Charentc- 
Inf^rieure,  France,  ^  Nov.  1835;  d.  Paris,  28 
Se^t  1873.  His  early  years  were  a  succession  of 
vicissitudes;  the  army,  the  law,  and  even  the 
Church,  were  in  turn  the  objects  of  his  inoon- 
stant  attentions  till  at  last  when  he  had  alrea<^ 
contributed  to  some  of  the  smaller  Parisian 
papers,  he  leaped  into  fame  at  a  single  bound 
with  his  story  *L'AfIaire  Lerouge*  (1866J,  in 
the  feuilleton  to  Le  Pays.  It  was  quickly 
followed  by  ^Le  Dossier  113'  (1867);  ^Le 
Crime  d'Orcival*  (1868);  ^Monsieur  Lecoq* 
(1869)  ;  *Les  Esclaves  de  Paris>  (18»)  ;  <La 
Vie  Infernale*  (1870) ;  <La  Oique  Doree* 
(1871)  ;  *La  Corde  au  Cou>  (1873)  ;  'L'Argcnt 
des  Autres*  (1874);  and  <La  D^pringolade* 
(1876). 

GABRIAC,  ga-bre-ak,  Paul  Joseph  de  Ca- 
doine.  Marquis  de,  French  diplomatist :  b.  Hei- 
delberg, Baden,  1  March  1792;  d.  Paris,  12  June 
1865.  He  was  consul-general  in  New  York  in 
1812-14;  appointed  Minister  to  Stockholm  in 
1823 ;  and  Minister  to  Braril  in  1826.  While  in 
Brazil  he  induced  all  the  other  states  in  South 
America  to  adopt  the  French  maritime  law.  He 
was  created  a  peer  in  1841,  and  made  a  life 
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senator  in  1853.  His  pabltcations  incluile  <Th(i 
Question  of  BraziP  (1829) ;  <The  RepiAHcs  of 
South  America  Considered  in  Their  Future* 
(1851);  <King  Pedro  I,  Notes  and  Personal 
Recollections*  (1854). 

GABRIEL  (Heb.  *hero.  or  man,  or  cham- 
pion of  God'),  among  the  post-exilic  Jews, 
one  of  the  seven  archaagels  (q.v.)-  In  the  book 
of  Daniel  and  in  the  third  gospel  he  is  the  mes- 
senger and  interpreter  of  God.  The  rabbins 
represented  him  as  the  angel  of  death  to  the 
Israelites,  as  Azrael  was  to  the  Mohammedans. 
According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Koran 
he  is  one  of  the  four  angels,  of  which  the 
other  three  are  Michael,  Uriel  and  Raphael, 
most  highly  favored  by  God.  The  Gnos- 
tics held  that  Gabriel  was  one  of  the 
creators  of  the  universe;  and  Pa\^  warns  the 
Colossians  agunst  errors  of  this  kind  (CcJ.  ii, 
18).  They  also  held  that  Gabriel  was  one  of 
the  celestial  law  givers:  and  oratories  were 
erected  to  him^  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was 
worshipped  as'  a  god.  One  of  the  old  con- 
ceptions of  Gabriel  was  liial  he  was  the  great 
culture  hero  who  rid  the  earth  of  giants  and 
evil  spirits  of  all  kinds;  and  in  the  book  of 
Enoch  the  Creator  is  represented  as  command- 
ing: «Go  Gabriel,  against  the  giants,  the 
spurious  ones,  the  sons  of  fomlcation,  and  de- 
stroy the  sons  of  the  watchers  from  among  the 
sons  of  men  *  The  old  belief  that  Gabriel  was 
the  messenger  of  death  is  still  preserved  in  the 
north  of  England  in  the  popular  superstition  of 
•Gabriel's  hounds,*  a  spectral  pack  thou^t  to 
foretell  death  by  their  howling  at  night.  They 
are  believed  to  be  the  sonls  of  unbaptized  chil- 
dren doomed  to  wander  throus^  the  air  until 
the  day  of  Judgment.  According  to  the  rab- 
bins Gabriel  liad  distinctly  the  offices  of  an 
ancient  culture  god.  fie  was  the  prince  of 
fire;  he  presided  over  the  ripening  of  fruit; 
he  taug^ht  Joseph  the  70  languages  spoken  at  the 
dispersion  of  Babel;  he  helped  Michael  destroy 
the  host  of  Sennacherib ;  he  set  fire  to  Che  lenple 
at  Jerusalem  and  he  was  the  only  one  of  the 
angels  who  understood  Cbaldee  and  Syriac 
According  to  the  M6liammedans  he  is  tfae  gnAt 

{'udge  destined  to  weigh  men's  actions  on  the 
ast  day;  and  the  Koran  calls  him  the  Holy 
Spirit,  The  Spirit  of  Truth.    He  it  was  who 

Sve  the  Koran,  the  book  of  knowlei^  to 
ohammed.  His  characteristics,  as  thus  out- 
lined, correspond  to  those  of  Thoth,  the  Egyp- 
tian  culture  god  and  judge  of  the  dead,  the 
giver  of  all  knowledge  and  the  special  patroa 
of  learning.  It*  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Gabriel's  characteristics  become  stron^y 
marked  after  the  exile  of  the  Jews  to  E^pi. 

OABRIBL,  The  Congregfltien  of  the 
Brothers  of,  a  religious  order  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  founded  in  1705,  by  Grignon 
de  Montfort,  to  educate  the  young  and  to  look 
after  orphans  and  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Abhk 
Desbayes  established  th«  order  firmly  in 
France  in  the  19th  century.  In  this  work  he 
acted  in  concert  with  the  Abb^  de  Lamennais. 
The  latter  subsequently  left  the  institution  and 
ofganiied  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction ; 
and  the  original  "Consrregation*  in  1835  took  its 
present  name.  In  1858  the  Congregation  had 
73  establishments  and  over  400  members.  On 
the  suppression  of  the  order  in  France  in  1905 
ibt  headqaarters  were  transferfed  from  Saint* 


Laorent-aitr-Sivre  (La  Vcnd£e>  to  P£niwdz, 
Belgium.  In  dbe  following  year  170  sdiools, 
12  homes  for  deaf,  dimb  and  blind,  and  others 
for  orphans  were  conducted  the  'Congrega- 
tions.*  The  otder  in  Canada  was  introdneed 
there  in  1888,  and  has  estabKdments  in  several 
places  and  also  in  Buriington,  Vt  Th^  have 
three  collies  and  close  upon  a  score  of  ele> 
mental?  schools  in  America. 

OABRIBLS,  Henry,  American  Roman 
Catholic  prelate;  b.  Wannegem-Lede,  Belgium, 
6  Oct.  1838.  He  studied  classics  in  the  colleges 
of  Audenarde  and  Saint  Nicholas,  and  theology 
in  the  Seminary  of  Ghent,  where  he  was  or- 
dained priest,  21  Sept  1861.  He  continued  his 
studies  at  the  Uoiversi^  of  Louvain,  from 
which  institution  he  received  the  degree  of 
S.T.L.  in  1864  and  the  Ixmorafy  degree  of 
doctor  of  theology  in  1882.  When  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  founde<^ 
Dr.  Gabriels  was  one  of  the  four  priests  sent 
from  Belgium  to  manage  it  He  was  diocesan 
examiner  for  New  York  and  AJlnny,  vicar- 
general  of  Ogdeosburg  and  Burlington  and 
one  of  the  secr^ries  of  the  TMrd  Pfcnary 
Council  of  Baltimore,  the  decrees  of  which  he 
assisted  in  formulatuiK  For  20  years  I^. 
Gabriels  was  rector  of  Troy  Seminary  and  for 
nearly  30^years  its  professor  of  dogmatic 
theolom|r,  CJiurch  history  and  Hebrew.  On  21 
Dec  1891,  Pope  Leo  XIII  appwnted  htm  bishc^ 
of  Ogdensburg  and  he  was  consecrated  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  5  May  1892. 

GABRIEL'S  INSURRSCTION,  an  at- 
tempted slave  rising  near  Richmont^  Va.,  in 
160C^  headed  by  a  slave  named  (^bnel,  calTed 
also  «General  (*abriri»  and  "Jack  Bowier.»  He 
belonged  to  a  planter  named  Thomas  Prosser, 
and  was  about  24;  tall,  powerful  and  noted  as 
a  Ggbter.  He  drew  about  a  thousand  negroes 
into  a  plot  to  attack  Richmond  bv  ni^f, 
massacre  the  inhabitants,  sdze  the  arsenal  ana 
arming  themselves  effectively,  rouse  a  general 
insurrection.  One  August  nif^t  he  collected 
his  forces,  armed  them  with  sc^rdie  blades  and 
marched  towdrd  the  city.  Meanwhile  a  negro 
had  disclosed  tfw  pbt;  James  Monroe^  then 
povemor,  had  ordered  out  the  militia;  a  creek 
in  (jabriel's  wav  pRived  to  be  unfordable,  and 
hearing  that  tine  citizens  were  in  arms,  the 
whoile  force  dispersed  to  the  swamps  and 
woods.  They  were  hunted  out  and  many 
hanged,  including  (^briel. 

OABRILOVITCH;  Osslp,  Russian  pianist: 
b.  Saint  Petersburg.  7  Feb.  1878.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Saint  Petersburg  Conservatory  of 
Music,  was  a  pupil  of  ToIstofF  and  Rubinstdn. 
In  1894  he  won  the  Rubinstein  prize  and  later 
studied  with  Leschetizkv  artd  Navratil,  Vienna. 
In  1896  he  -made  his  d6but  in  Berlin,  and  sub- 
sequently went  on  a'  concert  tour  of  Russia, 
England,  Sweden,  Austria  and  America.  He 
has  made  many  successful  tours  in  the  United 
States  since  his  first  appearance  there  in  1900. 
He  married  Clara  (Semens,  dat^tcr  of  .Mark 
Twain,  in  1909. 

QAD,  ttie  Tribe.  Gid,  the  son  of  the  Patri- 
arch, was  descended  from  Jacob  and  the  slave- 
girl  Zilpah.  The  position  of  the  tribe  on  the 
march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  tabernacle.  The  leader  of  the  tribe 
on  the  march  from  Sinai  was  Eliasaph,  son  of 
D911I  or  Reul:  On  the  din^iop  of  the  l^nd  of 
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Canaan,  their  portion  was  east  of  the  central 
part  of  the  river  Jordan.  They  numbered  40,- 
500  which  was  5.150  less  than  when  they  left 
Effirpt  They  bravely  took  their  share  in  the 
8ubji%ation  of  the  country  and  thus  conmUed 
with  the  conditions  made  by  Moses.  Tb^ 
were  a  tribe  of  shepher<^  and  cattle  men  and 
asked  for  the  allotment  which  they  received 
because  of  its  suitat»lity  as  a  grazing  country. 
They  were  also  a  fierce  and  warlike  people. 
When  the  kingdom  was  divided,  Gad  adhered 
to  the  northern  section.  Gad  was  taken  into 
captivity  by  T^clath-Fileser.  Her  cities  in  the 
time_  01  Jeremiah  were  occupied  by  die  Am- 
monites, and  the  tribe  never  returned  to  its 
homeland.  At  one  time  CHlead  and  Gad  were 
synonymous  terms. 

GADARA,  Palestine.  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  but  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes 
is,  which  probably  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
It  was  the  stxne  of  the  casting  out  of  the  de- 
mons by  Jesus  and  their  entry  into  the  swine. 
Gadara  was  a  Greek  city  of  importance,  east 
of  the  Jordan,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Polyb- 
tns,  £pi[dianius,  Pliny  and  Eusebius.  It  was 
a  strongly  fortified  city.  According  to  the 
■Nishna  it  was  fortified  hy  Joshna.  The  first 
mention  it  receives  in  history  was  its  capture 
along  with  other  cities  by  Antiochus  the  Great 
in  218  B.C  About  20  years  later  it  capitulated 
to  Alexander  Jannseus  after  a  siege  of  10 
months.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  for 
some  time  but  was  destroyed  durihg  the  civil 
wars.  Demetrius,  a  Gadarene.  was  a  freeman 
of  Pompey  and  to  please  bim  the  dty  was  re- 
built and  the  citizens  given  complete  freedom 
under  Gabinius,  the  proconsul.  Judea  was 
divided  into  five  districts,  Gadara  was  made 
the  executive  centre  of  one  of  them  (b.c  57- 
55).  Under  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great  it 
was  under  bis  dominion^  having  been  presented 
to  him  by  Augustus  Cesar.  After  Herod's 
death  it  again  became  part  of  the  province  of 
Syria.  When  the  Jews  revolted  in  70  A.n.  the 
ci^  was  captured  by  Vespasian.  Later  its  im- 
portance continued  and  it  was  the  seat  of  an 
episcopal  see.  Its  bishojps  were  members  of 
the  councils  of  Nice  and  Ephesus.  It  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  After  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest  the  dty  went  to  ruin  and 
has  been  deserted  for  centuries.  Its  ruins  have 
been  identified  at  a  site  now  called  Umm  Kris. 
The  ruins  prove  the  dty  to  have  been  very  ridi 
and  beautiful.  Thnr  occupy  a  space  of  about 
two  mites  in  circumference.  Near  the  ci^  were 
some  baths  known  as  the  Thermise  Hehsc  and 
said  to  be  inferior  only  to  the  baths  of  Baisc. 
Epiphanius  states  that  a  j^early  festival  was 
held  at  the  baths.  He  also  intimates  that  some 
of  the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  the  caverns  later 
used  for  tombs.  For  some  years  the  Christians 
of  Nazareth  hdd  an  annual  festival  at  Umm 
Keifi,  but  Bedouin  raids  have  put  a  stop  to  their 
observance. 

OADDI,  the  name  of  four  painters  of  the 
early  Florentine  period.  (1)  Gaddo  Gaddi,  b. 
about  1260;  d.  1333.  He  beraui  his  career  as 
both  painter  arid  mosaidst.  The  mosaic  near 
the  portal  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  as  also  those  in  the  portico  of 
the  basilica  of  S.  Maria  Magfrfore.  Other 
mosaics  by  him  were  in  old  Saint  Peter's,  Rome, 
snd  in  S.  Maria  Novella,  Florence,  but  tbe$e 


have  long  since  perished.  No  picture  from  his 
hand  is  now  extant.  (2)  His  son,  Taodco 
Gaddi.  b.  about  1300;  d.  1366,  is  said  to  have 
been  Giotto's  assistant  for  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  His  works  include  'The  Virgin  and 
Child  with  the  Phophets,'  in  the  Giugni  chapel, 
at  S.  Croce,  Florence;  ^Virgin  and  Child,^  in 
the  Berlin  Museum ;  other  subjects  in  the 
Naples  Museum;  "Scenes  from  Life  of  St 
Lorenzo'  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum;  frescoes 
in  S.  Maria  Novella,  Florence,  and  mosaics  in 
the  Florentine  baptistry.  He  planned  the  Ponte 
Vecchio,  and  was  aruiitect  of  the  Companile 
after  the  death  of  (^otto.  (3)  AcNOto  Gai»i. 
son  of  Taddeo,  b.  about  1350;  d.  October  1396. 
His  works  include  'Resurrection  of  Lazarus* 
in  S.  Jacobo  tra'  Fossi,  Florence;  frescoes  in 
the  Pieve  di  Prato  and  in  Santa  Croce.  (4) 
Giovanni  Gaddi,  brother  of  the  preceding,  d. 
1383.  He  was  also  a  painter  and  gave  promise 
of  genius  which  was  cut  short  by  his  early 
death.  Consult  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  *His- 
tory  of  Painting  in  Italy*  (Vol.  I,  London 
1903),  and  Vasari,  'Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent 
Painters,  Sculptors  and  Architects*  (10  vols., 
New  York  1912). 

GADS,  Niels  Wilhelm,  nels  vH'helm  ga'dc, 
Danish  composer:  b.  Copenhagen,  22  Feb.  1817; 
d.  there,  21  Dec.  1890.  In  1841,  by  his  over- 
ture entitled  'Echoes  of  Ossian,'  he  Kained  in 
Copttihagen  the  prize  of  the  Musical  Union. 
He  was  supported  during  his  studies  abroad  by 
ft  royal  stipend,  and  in  1844  was  appointed  to 
succttd  Miendassohn  in  the  direction  of  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipzig.  In  1850  he 
was  appointed  musical  director  to  the  kit^  of 
Denmark,  and  in  1876  received  a  life  pension. 
His  works,  which  are  Mendelssohnian  in  char- 
acter, include  seven  symphonies,  several  over- 
tures, sonatas,  quintets,  etc.;  a  lyrical  drama, 
'Comata* ;  a  religious  cantata,  'The  (Crusad- 
ers* ;  an  opera,  'The  Nibelungen,*  etc 

GADFLY.  See  Horsefly. 

GADIDA,  gidl-de,  a  family  of  fishes,  the 
cods,  sub-order  atiacimtkim  (spineless  fishes), 
with  ventral  fins  attached  to  the  breast  or  throat 
The  body  is  rather  long,  a  little  compressed  and 
covered  with  small,  soft  scales;  the  teeth  are 
in  several  rows ;  the  gill  covers,  which  are 
large,  have  seven  rays;  the  median  fins  are 
generally  very  large,  and  divided  into  several 
portions.  They  are  voracious  fishes.  Hiey  are 
found  chiefiy  in  the  depths  of  the  colder,  seas, 
and  are  largely  used  for  the  food  of  man.  Fossil 
remains  are  rare,  but  scattered  bones  have  been 
found  as  far  bade  as  die  Elbcene.  See  Dm; 
Haddock  ;  Ling  ;  etc. 

GADOLIN,  ga'dfl^len,  John.  Finnish  chetn- 
ist:  b.  Abo,  Finland,  5  June  1760;  d.  Wirmo, 
inland,  15  Aug.  1852.  He  studied  chemistry 
under  Bergman  and  in  1797  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  Abo  —  an  office  which 
he  held  till  1822.  He  devoted  himself  to  in- 
vestigations on  mineral  and  metallu^fic  sub- 
jects. But  the  research  for  which  he  is  specially 
remembered  was  upon  a  black  mineral  found 
in  the  porcelain  feldspar  quarry  at  Yttethy,  near 
Stockholm,  by  Arhenius,  of  which  an  account 
had  been  published  in  1788.  In  1794  he  read  a 
paper  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  showed 
that  it  contained  a  new  kind  of  earth.  This 
discovery  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Eke- 
berg,  who  called  the  earth  yttria,  and  the  min- 
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eral  gadolinit^  after  its  first  investigator.  Hw 
yttria  was  afterward  shown  to  be  a  mixture  of 
several  earths. 

GADOW.  ga'dow.  Hana  Friedrich,  Ger- 
man-English naturalist:  b.  Pomerania,  8  Mardi 
1855.  He  was  educated  at  Frankfort-on-Oder, 
and  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Jena  and 
Heidelberg.  In  1B80-82  he  was  employed  in  the 
natural  history  department  of  the  British 
Museum  and  in  1884  was  made  Strickland 
curator  and  lecturer  on  zoology  at  tiie  Univeni^ 
of  Cambridge.  His  publications  are  'In  North- 
ern Spain*  (1897)  ;  'A  Classification  of  Vertc- 
brata'  (1898)  ;  <The  Last  Link  by  E.  Haeckel> 
(1898);  'Through  Southern  Mexico'  (1906); 
^Aves^  (in  Brown's  ^Animal  Kingdom^ ; 
'Arophilna  and  Reptiles'  (in  Cambridge 
'Natural  History');  /The  Wanderings  of 
Animals.'  and  papers  in  Royal  Society  trans- 
actions and  other  scientific  periodicals. 

QADSDBN,  Christopher,  American  pa- 
triot: b.  Charleston,  S.  C,  1724;  d.  there,  28 
Aug.  1805.  He  vras  educated  in  England;  re- 
tomed  to  the  United  States  in  1741  and  later 
engaged  in  business  in  Philadelphia;  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Colonial  Congress  which 
convened  in  New  York  in  October  1765,  and 
was  also  a  member  of  the  first  Continental 
Congress  which  assembled  in  Philadelphia  in 
1774.  He  joined  the  American  army  as  colonel 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and  was 
promoted  brigaoier-general  in  1776. 

GADSDEN,  James,  American  diplomatist: 
b.  Charleston,  S.  C,  15  May  1788;  d.  there,  25 
Dec  1858.  He  was  graduated  at  Yde  College 
in  1806;  served  with  distinction  in  the  War  of 
1812.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Jackson 
in  1818  and  took  part  in  the  campat^  against 
the  Seminole  Indians.  He  became  mditary  in- 
spector of  the  South  Division  in  1820  and  had 
the  principal  part  in  the  removal  of  the  Semi- 
noles  to  southern  Florida  in  1820.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Mexico  in  1853,  and  on  30 
December  of  that  year  n^tiated  the  Gadsden 
Purchase  (q.v.),  which  fiiwd  a  new  botmdary 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

GADSDEN,  Ala.,  aty  and  counw-seat  of 
Etowah  County,  on  the  Giattanoc»[a  Southern, 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  Southern  and 
the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Saint  Louis 
railroads,  56  miles  northeast  of  Birmingham. 
It  is  dominated  by  Lookout  Mountain,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Coosa  River  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  rich  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the 
vicinihr.  There  are  several  steam-mills  which 
manniacture  considerable  quantities  of  yellow- 
pine  lomber.  Further  industries  include  steel 
and  wire-nail  mills,  cotton  mills,  a  pipe  works,  a 
car  and  foundry  establishment,  a  pressed-brick 
plant,  a  cotton-seed-oil  mill  and  ginnery,  and 
manufactories  of  wagons,  doors,  blinds, 
handles^  etc.  There  are  15  churches,  a  national 
and  a  State  bank,  and  two  newspapers,  a  daily 
and  a  semi-weekly.   Pop.  14,642. 

GADSDEN  PURCHASE,  The,  a  tract  of 
territory,  embracing  45,535  square  miles,  which 
was  purchased  hy  the  United^  States  from 
Mexico  in  1S54.  This  region,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  (rila  River,  on  the  east  by 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Colo- 
rado, was  acquired  by  treaty  and  the  payment 
of  f 10,000,000,  and  is  now  included  in  the  south- 


ern part  of  die  Territories  of  Aiixona  and 

New  Mexico.  It  is  called  the  Gadsden  Pur- 
chase after  James  Ciadsden  (q.v.) ,  United 
States  Minister  to  Mexico  in  1853,  by  whom, 
in  December  of  that  year,  the  treaty  of  sale 
was  negotiated  with  Santa  Anna  (q.v.). 
Issues  growing  out  of  the  execution  of  the 
Trea^  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  ((}.v.)  made  this 
negotiatitm  a  matter  of  great  importance,  as 
wul  as  a  business  of  much  difficulty.  Disputes 
bad  arisen  concerning  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Chihuahua  and  New  Mexico,  involving 
the  possession  of  the  Mesilla  Valley,  of  which, 
though  claimed  by  the  United  States,  the  Mexi- 
cans took  armed  possession.  The  11th  article 
of  the  treaty,  imposing  upon  the  United  States 
the  obliration  to  restrain  the  Indian  marauders 
on  the  Mexican  frontier,  had  been  neglected, 
and  the  reclamations  In  consequence  amounted 
to  between  $15,000,000  and  $30,000,000.  By 
Gadsden's  treaty  that  article  was  abrogated 
and  a  new  boundary  was  agreed  upon,  while 
Mexico  also  agreed  to  forego  all  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  damages  on  account  of 
Indian  depredations  between  the  years  1848-53. 
The  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute  was 
considered  in  this  country  to  be  of  greater  . 
moment  than  the  requisition  of  the  land,  which 
was  thought  to  be  of  little  or  no  value  for 
cultivation;  and  it  was  in  the  minds  of  enter- 
prising Americans  that  through  this  region  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  already  projected, 
might  find  an  advantageous  route,  as  in  fact 
it  did.  In  Mexico  the  transaction  was  vigor- 
ously opposed,  and  on  account  of  his  part  in 
the  sale  Santa  Anna,  in  1855,  was  banished 
from  his  country  as  a  traitor.  On  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  Senate  made  some  modi- 
fications in  the  original  treaty  and  then  ratified 
h.  On  30  June  1854  it  was  finally  proclaimed. 
Consult  Haswell,  'Treaties  and  Conventions* 
(Washington  1889). 

GADSDEN  TREATY.  See  Annexation  ; 
Boundaries  of  the  United  States;  Gadsden 
pukchase. 

GADSHILL,  England,  a  hill  near  Roch- 
ester, on  the  road  from  London  to  Gravesend. 
It  is  commemorated  in  Shakespeare's  play, 
'Henry  IV,'  as  the  place  where  Falstaff  had 
his  encounter  with  the  robbers,  and  an  inn 
at  the  place  is  called  Falstaff's  Inn.  It  is  intei^ 
esting  in  modem  times  for  Cradshill  Place, 
opposite  the  hill,  which  was  long  the  residence 
of  Charles  Didtens  and  was  the  nome  in  which 
he  died. 

GADSKI,  gadzlce,  Johanna*  German  opera 
singer:  b.  Anclam,  Prussia,  1871.  She  re- 
ceived her  musical  training  in  Stettin,  made  her 
debut  in  opera  in  Berlin  in  1889,  and  six  years 
afterward,  as  one  of  the  Damrosch  German 
company  m  New  York,  appeared  as  Brunhiide 
and  in  numerous  other  Wagnerian  ^rts.  She 
made  a  concert  tour  in  America  in  1898-99; 
married  an  Austrian,  T.  Tauscheti  in  1892: 
has  excelled  in  the  inteipretation  of  neroines  of 
Wagner's  operas. 

GADWALL,  or  GRAY  DUCK,  a  migra- 
tory wild  duck  (Chaulelasmus  streperus)  found 
on  all  the  lour  continents.  It  is  less  in  size 
than  the  mallard  and  mainly  black,  brown  and 
white  in  color.  It  frequents  western  marshes 
in. small  flocks,  but  is  rare  east  of  the  A11&* 
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ghany  Mountains.  As  a  table  delicacy  it  is 
highly  prized. 

GiEA,  ge'i,  or  GB,  ge,  in  Greek  tnytholog^, 
the  goddess  of  the  earth.  She  appears  tn 
Hesiod  as  the  first-hom  of  Chaos  and  the 
mother  of  Uranus  and  Pontus.  She  also  bore 
the  Titans,  C;yclops,  Erinyes,  Giants,  etc  As 
the  vapofs  which  were  supposed  to  produce  di- 
vine inspiration  rose  from  the  earth,  Gaea  came 
to  be  regarded  as  an  oracular  divinity;  the 
oracles  at  Delphi  and  Olympia  were  believed  to 
have  once  belonged  to  her.  Her  worship  ex- 
tended over  all  Greece,  black  female  lambs 
betns  offered  on  her  altars.  She  was  also  the 
goddess  of  marriage,  and  again  of  deaUi  and 
the  lower  world.  At  Rome  Gaea  was  wor- 
shipped as  Tellus. 

GABDBRTZ,  gSd'irts,  Earl  Theodor,  Ger- 
man poet:  b.  Liibeck,  8  Jan.  1855;  d.  1911.  In 
1880  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  Royal  Library 
of  Berlin  and  he  was  appointed  chief  librarian 
at  Greifswald  in  1903.  His  poems  in  Low  Ger- 
man include  *Julklapp»  (3d  ed.,  1899)  and 
*Eine  Komodie*  (2d  ed.,  1881).  He  also  wrote 
valuable  monographs  on  German  poets  and  qn 
the  history  of  German  drama,  his  chief  works 
in  \M.s  field  htin^  'Goethe's  Mindien*  (2d  ed., 
1888) ;  *Aus  Fntz  Reuters  jungen  und  alten 
Tagen>  (3d  ed.,  1899);  <Emanuel  Geibel:  Ein 
deutsches  Dichterleben^  (1897);  'Bismarck 
und  Reuter'  (1898);  'Bei  Goethe  zu  Gaste* 
(1900),  and  <Im  Reiche  Reuters\(190S). 

GAEL,  gal,  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the 
Celts  inhabiting  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Ga^el,  or  Gad, 
is  the  only  name  by  which  those  who  speak  the 
Gaelic  language  are  known  to  themselves.  By 
way  of  distinction  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland 
call  themselves  Gael  Albinnich  (Gaels  of  Albin) 
and  the  Celtic  population  of  Ireland  call  them- 
selves Gael  Efinnich  (Gaels  of  Erin).  See 
Celts. 

GAELIC  LANGUAGE.  See  Celtic  Lan- 
guage. 

GAELIC  LEAGUE,  The.  From  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  in  1367.  the 
policy  of  the  English  governors  of  Irelana  was 
to  discourage  the  use  of  the  Irish  language, 
and  even  to  root  it  out  entirely;  and  from, 
time  to  time  other  laws,  with  various  pains  and 
penalties  attached  in  case  of  non-observance, 
were  enacted  with  the  same  end  in  view.  It 
was  a  vain  attempt.  The  people  clung  with 
singular  tenacity  to  their  own  language,  and 
many  of  the  English  settlers  adopted  it,  so  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  out  of  a 
total  population  of  7,000,000,  at  least  4,000,000 
spoke  Irish  as  their  native  tongue.  A  more 
insidious  method  than  penal  legislation  was  then 
adopted.  Under  the  primary  school  system, 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  National  Education 
established  in  1831,  the  Irish  language  was  both 
banished  from  the  curriculum  and  forbidden 
as  a  medium  of  instruction,  the  motive  of 
course  being  to  establish,  in  process  of  time, 
the  universal  use  of  the  English  language  in 
Ireland,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  native  speech. 
This  method  of  killing  a  language  by  degrees 
was  so  effective  that,  before  the  end  of  the 
centurv,  Irish  had  practically  disappeared  from 
Irelana  as  a  written  language,  and  survived  as 
a  spoken  one  only  in  a  few  districts  of  the 


south,  westj  and  northwest  The  figures  show- 
ing its  declme  in  66  years  are  startling:  a  drop 
from  4,000,000  Irish  speakers  in  1835  to  1,524,- 
286  in  18S1,  and  to  641,142  in  1901,  tells  its 
own  tale.  Worse  perhaps  than  the  actual  de- 
cline here  disclosed  was  the  neglectful  or  even 
contemptuous  attitude  adopted  toward  their 
own  language  by  great  numbers  of  the  Irish 
people: 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  great  Celtic 
Renaissance  (q.v.),  which  had  accomplished  so 
much  in  other  fields,  had  begun  to  produce  its 
effects  on  the  moribund  Irish  lai^fuage — 
slowly,  indeed,  at  first,  for  the  political  and 
sodal  unrest  in  Irdand  from  1878  onward  was 
an  bisoperable  harrier  to  the  widespread  suc- 
cess of  any  mere  linguistic  or  literary  move- 
ment. The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Irish  language  and  the  Gaelic  Union  did  some- 
thing to  stem  the  tide;  but  the  more  ardent 
spirits  of  the  latter  body,  dissatisfied  with  the 
progress  made,  and  believing  that,  in  order  to 
achieve  their  purpose,  a  great  popular  move- 
ment was  necessary,  decided  to  .establish  an- 
other organization.  To  this  new  body  was 
given  the  title  of  The  Gaelic  League  (Cu- 
mann  na  Gaedhilge). 

The  Gaelic  League  was  founded  on  31  July 
1893,  at  9  Lower  O'Connett  street,  Dublin. 
The  number  present  on  that  historic  occasion 
was  small,  seven  perhaps  or  nine  at  most;  but 
many  of  mem  were  young  men  of  great  force 
of  diaracter  and  with  a  clear  concept  of  what 
they  intended  to  do  and  of  the  difficulties  wh'ch 
they  had  to  face.  At  the  outset  the  three  recog- 
nized leaders  were  John  MacNeill,  Rev.  Eugene 
O'Growney,  and  Douglas  Hyde.  By  using  the 
native  language  as  their  Ivisis  of  operation, 
they  contemplated  the  deanglicizadon  of  Ire- 
land and  the  restoration  of  that  distinctive 
Irish  culture  which  they  regarded  as  then  well- 
nigh  lost :  the  re-establishment,  in  fact,  of 
what  came  afterward  to  be  called  an  Irish  Ire- 
land. The  program  of  the  League,  as  an- 
nounced, was: 

1.  The  preservation  of  Irish  as  the  national 
language  of  Ireland  and  the  exteosion  of  its 
use  as  a  spoken  tongue. 

2.  The  study  and  publication  of  existing 
Irish  literature  and  the  cultivation  of  a  modem 
literature  in  Irish. 

Although  conceived  on  strictly  non-poHtical 
and  non-sectarian  lines,  the  League  made  but 
slow  progress  at  first.  It  had  to  encounter 
suspiaon  and  even  secret  and  open  opposit'on, 
it  had  to  endure  the  mode  and  the  jeer  of  the 
scoffer  and  the  scorner,  and,  worst  of  all,  it 
had  before  it  the  herculean  task  of  overcoming 
the  apathy  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 
The  heads  of  the  League,  however,  set  about 
their  work  with  courage  and  high  hope  and 
with  a  dogged  perseverance,  which  in  the  long 
run.  produced  results.  Taking  over  and  con- 
tinuing the  monthly  Irisledbhar  na  Gaedhilge 
.  (The  Gaelic  Journal),  which  had  been  begun 
in  1882  by  the  Gaelic  Union,  the  (jaelic  League 
also  started  a  weekly  of  its  own,  Fainne  an 
Lae  (The  Ring  of  Day,  The  Dawn),  which  was 
subsequently  replaced  by  Claidheamh  Soluis 
(The  Sword  of  Li^t).  In  time,  its  propaganda 
attracted  men  of  all  classes  and  all  creeds, 
various  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  helped 
on  the  movemelit,  and  a  national  sentiment  was 
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created.  By  1905  thousands  of  books  and 
pamphlets  printed  entirely  in  Irish  were  pro- 
duced annually,  and,  exclusive  of  prayer  manu- 
als and  other  religious  works,  more  books  were 
publi^ed  in  Dublin  in  Irish  than  in  English. 
In  1906,  5314  intermediate,  or  secondary 
sdiool,  students  presented  themselves  for  ex- 
amination in  Irish.  By  1906  close  on  100,000 
duldren  were  learning  the  Irish  language  in  the 
national,  or  primary,  schools,  and  the  ban  on 
the  teaching  of  Irish  history  in  those  institutions 
had  been  lifted.  A  new  literature  in  modem 
Irish  was  also  in  process  of  formation,  and  an 
Irish  Texts  Society  was  busily  engaged  in 
rescuing  from  oblivion  the  ancient  Irish  das* 
sics  and  the  works  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
tury Irish  poets,  like  Geoffrey  O'Donoghu^ 
David  O^ruadair,  Egan  CrRahilly.  John 
Clarag^  lyfacDonneU,  and  Owen  Roe  O'Sulltvan. 

Among  the  people  the  principles  of  the 
Gaelic  League  nourished  apace.  Branches  to 
the  number  of  about  1,000  were  formed  not 
only  in  Ireland  but  also  among  people  of  Irish 
birth  or  descent  in  England,  the  United  States 
of  America,  Canada,  South  Amerrca,  and 
Australasia.  A  long-continued  struggle  resulted 
in  the  admission  to  the  mails  of  letters,  postal 
cards,  newspapers,  and  parcels  addressed  in  the 
Irish  character,  and  in  forcing  buiks  to  accept 
checks  similarly  signed,  all  of  which  meant 
Uiat  postal  clerks  and  bank  clerks  with  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  Irish  had  to  be  employed, 
and  that  Iriui  had  to  be  introduced  as  a  sub- 
ject into  the  competitive  examinations  by  which 
such  offidaiff  are  selected  in  Ireland.  One  week 
in  the  year  was  set  aside  as  "Irish  language 
week,"  and  a  collection  for  its  propagation  was 
taken  up.  Festivals  were  organized  at  whidi 
there  were  competitions  in  Irish  itoiy^tdlioft 
Irish  dances,  Irish  songs.  Irish  music,  Iri» 
games.  The  national  festival,  die  Oireachtas, 
hdd  annually  in  Dublin  from  1897.  carried  out 
these  proceedings  on  a  national  scale.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Lea^e,  Irish  concerts  were 
held  and  lectures  on  Irish  history,  art,  antiqui- 
ties, and  literature  were  delivered.  Orsanizers 
were  appointed  to  keep  the  Irish  language  alive 
in  the  districts  where  it  still  existed  and  to 
spread  its  use  in  others  where  it  had  decayed. 
Distinctive  Irish  sdMoIs  were  established  and 
the  Irish  SdiO(d  of  Learning  for  higher  Celtic 
studies,  with  a  publication  of  its  own  named 
Eriu,  was  founded.  Similar  works,  like 
'Gadelica*  (1912-13),  were  from  time  to  time 
brought  out.  Sermons  were  preached  and  pub- 
lic prayers  were  recited  in  Irish.  A  national 
drama  in  the  national  tongue  sprang  into  exist- 
ence and  was  presented  by  capable  actors  to 
understanding  and  appreciative  audiences.  The 
industrial  revival  in  peculiarly  Irish  arts  was 
due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  spirit  evoked  by 
the  Gaelic  League.  Its  influence  was  also 
largely  felt  in  that  wonderful  efflorescence  of 
Irish  literature  in  English  which  is  known,  par 
excellence,  as  the  Irish  Literary  Revival  (q.v.). 

■When  the  National  University  of  Ireland 
was  founded  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1908  and 
came  into  being  in  1909,  the  success  of  the 
efforts  of  the  League  was  plainly  discerned. 
In  University  College,  Dublin,  one  of  the  Con- 
stituent Colleges  of  the  University,  there  were 
established  professorships  in  Celtic  ArchaeoIoCT, 
in  Early  and  Mediaeval  Irish  History,  in  Eariy 


and  Mediaeval  Irish  Language  and  Literature, 
and  in  the  National  Economics  of  Ireland,  and 
lectureships  in  Modem  Irish  History  and  in 
Irish  Language;  in  University  College,  Cork, 
another  Constituent  College,  a  professorship  of 
Irish  Language  and  Literature  and  a  lecture- 
ship in  Modem  Irish  were  provided;  and  in 
University  College,  Galw^,  the  third  Constitu- 
ent College,  tfiere  were  founded  professorships 
in  Modem  Irish  Language  and  Literature  and 
in  Celtic  Philology.  Furthermore,  a  great  agi- 
tation arose  to  have  a  knowledge  of  Irish  made 
compulsory  on  students  entering  the  university 
and  up  to  a  certain  point  in  their  undergraduate 
courses.  A  compromise  on  this  question  was 
finally  arrived  at.  by  which  it  was  arranged 
that  a  knowlet^  of  Irish  was  not  to  be  essen- 
tial for  the  first  three  S'ears,  but  was  to  be 
obligatory  thereafter.  This  controversy  was 
made  memorable  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Irish  Catholic  bish- 
ops, who,  while  thinking  that  for  the  time 
being  Irish  ought  to  be  an  optional  subject, 
yet  went  on  record  as  expressing  the  hope 
.that  the  day  might  come  when  Irish  would 
be  not  only  compulsory  but  would  also  be  the 
recognized  medium  of  instruction  in  the 
universiQr. 

Since  then  the  Gaelic  league  has  pursued 
its  course,  not  quite  so  demonstratively  per- 
haps, but  none  the  less  persevering^y.  Political 
events,  like  the  bitter  struggle  over  the  Home 
Rule  bill  from  1912  to  1914,  the  threatened 
revolt  in  Ulster  in  1912,  and  the  counter-move- 
ment of  the  Irish  Volunteers  in  1913  and 
1914,  as  well  as  the  advent  of  the  great  World 
War  in  the  latter  year  and  the  developments  to 
which  it  has  led  in  Ireland,  have  tended  in 
sreat  measure  to  curtail  the  activities  of  the 
League.  It  has  not  yet  by  any  means  suc- 
ceeded in  deanglicizing  Ireland,  nor  has  it 
made  substantial  progress  in  extending  the  use 
of  Irish  as  a  spoken  tongue.  Whether  it  will 
succeed  in  those  objects  depends  largely  on  the 
status  of  Ireland  after  the  war.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  rebellion  of  Easter  week, 
1916^  and  the  spirit  generated  by  its  aftermath, 
as  plainly  shown  in  the  trend  of  events  since^ 
are  likely,  when  peace  is  restored,  to  give  the 
Gaelic  Le^pie  a  new  lease  of  life  and  a  fresh 
and  stronger  hold  on  the  Iri^  people. 

BibliomiAy.— Dunn,  J..  ^The  Revival  of 
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'L'Irlandc  contemooraine'  (Paris  1907) ; 
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Volume  VI,  1879-1908.  London  1910) ;  Lennox. 
P.  J.,  <The  National  University  of  Ireland* 
(Washington  1910) ;  Dunn  and  Lenntnc,  'The 
Glories  of  Ireland'  (Washington  1914) ;  Mor- 
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GAELIC  LITERATURB.  Although  the 
oldest  existing  MSS.  in  Gaelic  are  of  no  earlier 
date  than  the  7th  century,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  literature  of  the  Gaels,  not  only 
the  traditional  but  the  written  literature,  is  of 
much  greater  antiquity.  The  internal  evidence 
furnished  by  the  ancient  sagas,  songs^wtd  chron-  > 
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ides  preserved  in  mediaeval  manuscripts  indi- 
cates a  regular  development  extending  from  a 
period  antedating  by  many  centuries  the  be- 
gtnnii^  of  the  Christian  era,  down  to  a  time 
well  within  the  compass  of  authentic  history. 
And  both  the  internial  and  external  evidence 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  written  as  well  as  a 
traditional  literature  long  before  the  Gael  came 
into  dose  contact  with  the  civilization  of  the 
other  nations  of  western  Europe. 

The  Gaelic,  or  Gaedhealg,  language  is  an 
Indo-European  tongue,  highly  innected,  and 
rich  in  beautiful  forms  and  euphonious  combi- 
nations. It  is  spoken  in  Ireland,  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Being  a 
Celtic  tongue  it  is  akin  to  the  Brythonic  group 
of  languages,  the  Welsh,  Cornish  and  Breton, 
and  to  the  tongues,  now  extinct,  spoken  by  the 
Celtic  peoples  who  occupied  central  Europe 
before  the  extension  of  the  Roman  power.  The 
isolation  of  Ireland  ensured  the^  development 
of  the  language  along  lines  peculiarly  its  own, 
unaffected  by  outside  influences.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  those  centuries  before  the  dawn  of 
history,  when  the  language  was  in  the  making, 
but  is  true  also  of  the  later  period  when  mo- 
mentous changes  were  stirring  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  modem  nations  were  springing 
into  beii^  out  of  the  f  r^pnents  of  the  shattered 
Roman  £mptre.  This  isolation  made  for  the 
development  of  a  tmique  language  and  litera- 
ture and  it  resulted,  too,  in  the  preservation 
and  development  of  those  peculiar  social  condi- 
tions, the  record  of  which  is  now  shedding 
light  on  a  period  which  would  otherwise  be 
shrouded  in  darkness.  The  development  of  the 
language  is  usually  assi^ed  by  scholars  to 
three  periods:  Old  Gaelic,  from  the  earliest 
time  to  about  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  a.d.  ; 
Middle  Gaelic,  from  the  11th  to  the  I7th  cen- 
tury; and  Modern  Gaelic,  from  the  l7th  cen- 
tury to  the  present  day. 

Though  much  of  the  old  Gaelic  literature 
came  down  to  mediseval  times  in  the  form  of 
oral  tradition  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it 
is  on  that  alone  that  its  history  is  based.  The 
fact  that  the  earliest  writing  extant  can  be 
traced  no  further  back  than  the  7th  century  is 
far  from  proving  that  previous  to  that  time 
writing  was  unknown  in  Ireland.  During  the 
8th,  9th  and  10th  centuries  Ireland,  like  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  suffered  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Danes  and  Northmen.  These 
marauders  landed  on  the  coast,  established 
themselves  in  seaport  towns,  set  up  their  own 
government  and  raided  the  interior.  Monas- 
teries were  sacked  and  burned  and.  as  in  Eng- 
land, almost  every  existing  book  and  manu- 
script was  burned  at  their  hands.  That  such 
manuscripts  and  books  existed  before  that 
time,  however,  is  ampljr  proved.  Ireland  had 
at  that  time  been  long  in  touch  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  her  schools  had  supplied  teach- 
ers and  missionaries  to  the  western  world  for 
centuries.  During  the  Dark  Ages,  when  con- 
tinental Europe  was  plunged  in  almost  univer- 
sal war,  Ireland  was  the  home  of  the  monastic 
schools,  where  the  learning  of  the  ages  was 
preserved  and  the  arts  of  writing  and  illumi- 
nating were  generously  fostered. 

The  present  alphabet,  which  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Roman,  was  introduced,  it  is  be- 
lieved, by  Saint  Patrick  when  he  came  in  the 
5t^  century  to  preach  Christianify.   But  llie . 


art  of  writing  was  known  before  that  Many 
inscriptions  have  been  found,  especially  in  the 
southern  cotmties,  in  Ogam,  a  system  of  writ- 
ing which  was  peculiar  to  the  early  Irish, 
This  script  consisted  of  a  series  of  short  Uncs, 
drawn  either  above,  below  or  through  a  stem- 
line.  Each  group  of  short  lines  represented  a 
letter,  the  letter  being  indicated  by  the  number 
and  position,  some  being  at  right  angles  and 
some  being  at  acute  angles  with  the  stem-line. 
This  stem-line  vras  generally  the  angle  between 
two  sides  of  a  long  upright  rectangular  stone. 
The  vowels  were  indicated  by  veiy  small  cuts 
on  the  ai^le  of  the  stone,  but  mudi  larger  than 
points,  "nie  use  of  Ogam  was  not  confined 
to  monumental  inscriptions,  for  some  small 
metal  articles  have  been  found  inscribed  with 
it,  and  the  old  sagas  and  chronicles  contain 
many  allusions  to  Ogam  writings  on  poets' 
staves,  the  shields  of  warriors  and  other  arti- 
cles. With  the  introduction  of  the  modified 
Roman  alphabet  the  use  of  Ogam  was  practi- 
cally discontinued,  although  instances  of  its 
occasional  use  have  been  discovered.  In  a  Saint 
Gall  manuscript  of  the  9th  century  eight  Ogam 
sentences  were  discovered,  and  others  as  late 
have  been  commented  on  by  Zeuss,  Nigra  and 
others.  How  Ogam  was  invented  is  still  a  pro- 
found mystery,  hut  it  is  certain  that  it  is  pe- 
caliar  to  the  Irish  Gael  and  only  found  where 
he  settled. 

The  literary  form  in  which  the  primitive 
Gaelic  genius  chiefly  found  expression  was  the 
sgeul,  or  ursgeul  —  the  saga  or  song-story  — 
partly  in  prose,  partly  in  verse,  which  recited 
the  deeds  of  gods  and  demi-^ods  and  heroes 
in  spirited  and  dramatic  fashion.  Of  drama, 
strange  to  say,  no  trace  can  be  found  in  ancient 
Ireland;  there  is  not  a  record  of  even  a  mys- 
tery or  a  miracle  play  in  the  early  Christian 
days.  But  the  romance  began  early  and  reached 
a  very  advanced  stage  of  development,  probably 
long  before  the  art  of  writing  was  Iciiown.  It 
took  the  form  of  prose  narrative,  interspersed 
with  flights  of  spirited  and  highly  imaginative 
po^ry.  The  'Book  of  Lein8ter,>  a  MS.  of  the 
I2tfa  centut7,  enumerates  187  of  these  romances 
and  die  names  of  many  more  are  given  in  the 
10th  or  12th  century  tales  of  Mac  Coise.  Many 
of  these  tales  show  evidence  of  accretions  dur- 
ing subsequent  periods.  Some  of  palpably  pa- 
gan origin  bear  traces  of  Christian  additions, 
such  as  the  legend  of  Niul,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Milesians,  meeting  Moses  and  the  Israelites 
fleeing  from  Pharaoh,  with  the  miraculous  heal- 
ing of  Niul's  infant  son  by  the  Hebrew  law- 
giver ;  and  the  tale  of  the  children  of  Lir.  whose 
enchantment  was  to  be  ended  by  the  ringing  of 
the  first  mass-b«ll  in  Ireland.  But  in  every  in- 
stance it  is  an  easy  matter  to  separate  the  ac- 
cretions from  the  original  ^le  and  so  recon- 
struct the  story  in  its  primitive  form. 

The  value  to  the  antiquarian  and  student  of 
history  of  the  material  uius  obtained  is  incal- 
culable. For  these  old  hero-tales  give  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  sodal  life  of  the  primitive  Celts, 
a  history  of  the  early  stages  of  Celtic  civiliza- 
tion, that  it  is  impossible  to  find  elsewhere.  For 
although  the  entire  of  central  Europe,  as  well 
as  the  British  Isles,  was  peopled  by  Celtic  tribes, 
the  records  of  their  civilization  have  been  oblit- 
erated everywhere  except  in  Ireland.  The 
Romans,  wherever  thej^  planted  their  standards, 
introduced  their  own  civilization,  wiping  out  of 
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existcnoi  whatever  antedated  dieir  coming,  and 
their  historians,  writing  of  the  Roman  con- 
quests, measured  everytlmig  hy  a  Rmian  stand- 
ard and  found  nothlag  worthy  of  record  in  the 
culture  of  the  barbarian.  Hence,  practically  all 
record  of  the  continental  Celt  prior  to  his  sub- 
jugation hy  the  Roman,  has  been  lost.  But  the 
Roman  legions  never  secured  a  foothold  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  Gaelic  Celt  worked  out  his  own 
destuoy  without  interference.  The  record  of 
this  development  is  found  in  his  traditional  lit- 
erature and  is  proving  a  mine  of  invaluable 
material  for  the  investigator  of  conditicms  in 
ancient  Celtic  Europe.  The  most  important  of 
these  sagas  resolve  themselves  into  three  dis- 
tinct groups,  representing  three  periods  of  the 
histoiy  of  the  race:  The  Mythological  Cydit; 
the  Heroic,  or  Red  Branch  Cyde;  and  the 
Fenian  or  Ossianic  Cycle. 

The  Mythological  Cycle.— In  the  oldest 
Gaelic  sans  the  confusion  of  gods  and  men  is 
baffling.  -  So  thoroughly  have  the  ancient  deities 
been  euhemerized  that  later  generations  came 
to  look  upon  them  simply  as  earlier  races  of 
inhabitants.  These  romances  tell  the  story  of 
successive  settlements  of  Ireland.  They  tell  of 
Partholan  and  his  followers  who  were  ttie  earli- 
est settlers ;  of  Nemedh.  who  followed  and  pos- 
sessed himsdf  of  the  land;  of  the  Fomonans, 
who  conqnered  the  Nemedians  and  drove  them 
out;  of  the  return  some  centuries  later  of  the 
descendants  of  a  part  of  the  Nemedian  force, 
now  known  as  Firbolgs,  to  dispute  with  their 
former  conquerors,  and  the  subsequent  return 
of  the  descendants  of  another  division  of  the 
Nemedians,  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans,  who  in 
turn  became  masters  of  the  land,  holding  it 
until  the  coming  of  the  conquering  Scots,  or 
Gaels,  or  Milesians  as  they  are  variously  called. 
The  saga  of  the  'Battle  of  North  Moytura> 
tells  of  the  fight  between  the  Tuatha  de  Dan- 
aans and  the  Firbolgs,  which  resulted  in  tbt 
utter  defeat  of  the  latterj  who  were  driven  into 
the  smaller  islands.  This  story  and  the  story 
of  the  ^Battle  of  South  Moytura*  between  the 
Ttiatha  de  Danaans  and  the  Fomorians,  abound 
in  descriptions  of  the  marvelous  achievements 
of  the  heroes  and  ends  in  the  complete  defeat 
of  Fomorians.  To  this  period  belongs  also  the 
pathetic  tale  of  the  'Death  of  the  Children  of 
Tuireann,>  included  by  Hyde  in  'The  Three 
Sorrows  of  Story-Telhng.' 

The  Red  Branch,  or  Heroic  Cycle.—  This 

Soup  of  tales  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
ilesians,  the  warlike  race  which  finally  con- 
quered the  island  and  held  it  tmtil  the  coming 
of  the  English.  Unlike  the  earlier  tales,  which 
palpably  treat  of  a  fabulous  age  and  purely 
mythical  persons  and  events,  these  romances 
deal  with  a  world  which  has  an  apparent  basis 
of  reality,  despite  the  legendary  character  of 
many  of  the  events  there  recorded,  and  of  the 
heroes  who  participate  in  them.  The  people 
of  ^  this  cycle,  Cuchulain,  Conall  Cearnach, 
Deirdre,  Naoise,  Meve,  Conor  mac  Nessa,  Fer- 
gas  mac  Roigh,  though  of  heroic  stature,  are 
yet  human;  their  deeds,  and  the  motives  for 
those  deeds,  are  human ;  and  though  the  mar- 
velous and  the  preternatural  are  found  there 
in  as  marked  a  proportion  as  in  the  'Iliad*  and 
the  'Odyssey,'  they  do  not  dominate  as  in  the 
tales  of  the  Mythological  Cycle.  This  group  of 
runattces  is,  without  question,  the  finest  in  all 
die  ancient  Irish  literature.  The  period,  which 


is  identified  by  the  annalists  with  the  birdi  of 
Christ  and  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
is  associated  chiefly  with  the  long  war  between 
Connaught  and  Ulster  arising  out  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  children  of  Usnach.  This  incident 
is  reoorded  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
pathetic  tales  in  the  whj>le  range  of  ancient 
' stoiy-tellin^,  the  tale  of  ^Deirdre,  or  the  Fate 
of  the  Children  of  Usnach.^  Cuchulain,  the 
Uhonian  champion,  is  the  great  hero  of  this 
cyde.  Conall  Cearnach,  Feraiad  and  Meve,  the 
warrior-queen,  are  figures  hardly  less  heroic. 
The  most  important  of  the  romances  of  this 
group  is  the  'Tain  Bo  Cuaiigne,*  or  the  'Cattle- 
Spoil  of  Cooley,^  a  tale  that  has  proved  a  val- 
uable source  of  information  for  the  antiquarian 
from  the  light  it  throws  on  early  Celtic  life  and 
manners.  The  'Death  of  Conlaoch*  is  a  curi- 
ous parallel  of  the  story  of  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

Fenian  or  Oaa^ic  Period.— Though  Cu- 
chulain is  the  great  hero  of  the  heroic  age  of 
the  Gael,  there  is  another  of  a  later  *gc  who 
comes  closer  than  he  to  the  popular  heart 
Fionn,  or  Finn,  mac  Cumhail,  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  affectionate  reverence  with  which  his 
name  and  the  records  of  his  deeds  are  preserved 
in  peasant  lore,  is  without  question  the  most 
popular  of  the  traditional  heroes.  While  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  the  elder  hero  are 
familiar  to  the  sdiolar,  those  of  Fionn  are 
known  tx>  every  unlettered  peasant  and  are  em- 
balmed in  folksongs  and  folktales  without 
number.  Moreover,  the  whole  body  of  Fenian 
story  is  intimately  bound  up  in  the  popular  in- 
terest. I^de  points  out  that  for  a  period  of 
from  1,200  to  1,500  years  these  tales  showed  a 
most  remarkable  instance  of  continuous  literary 
evolution.  Century  after  century  saw  accre- 
tions in  the  form  of  stories  ana  poems  about 
Finn  and  the  Fenians,  and  there  are  to-day  ex- 
tant in  Gaelic-speaking  communities  ntmiberless 
stories  that  have  never  been  reduced  to  writing 
in  which  Finn  is  the  central  figure.  This  was 
never,  at  any  time,  true  of  Cuchulain  and  the 
Red  Branch  Cycle.  Finn  is  distinctively  th(f 
popular  hero,  the  hero  who  stands  in  the  popu- 
lar imagination  for  all  that  is  heroic  and 
patriotic. 

Like  Cuchulain,  he  is  the  central  figure  of  a 
cycle  of  romance,  almost  as  important  as  the 
Red  Branch  Cycle.  The_  Fenian  Cycle,  so- 
called  from  the  fact  that  it  deals  largely  with 
the  Fianna,  or  Irish  Militia;  or  the  Ossianic 
Cycle,  from  Ossian,  or  more  properly^  Oistn, 
the  son  of  Finn,  who  is  credited  with  the 
authorship  of  many  of  the  poems,  comes  nearer 
than  either  of  the  other  cycles  to  the  limits  of 
authentic  history.  These  sagas  treat  of  such 
historical  personages  as  Conn  of  the  Hundred 
Battles,  Ard-Ri  (High-King),  whom  the  an- 
nalists assign  to  the  2d  century;  his  son,  Art 
the  Lonely;  his  grandson,  Corniac  mac  Art 
(A.D.  227,  according  to  the  *Four  Masters  ;* 
213,  according,  to  Keating) ;  and  his  great- 
^ndson,  Cairbre  of  the  Liffey._  Fiiin,  himself, 
IS  generally  accepted  as  an  historical  fKure, 
though  much  of  myth  and  romance  has  been 
woven  into  his  history.  The  earliest,  in  point 
of  the  chronology  of  the  romances  of  this  pe- 
riod, is  the  tale  of  the  'Battle  of.  Cnucha,*  in 
which  Cumhail,  the  father  of  Finn,  is  killed  by 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles.  Thence  through 
a  long  cycle  of  romances  the  many  adventures 
of  Finn  and  his  redoubtable  band  of  warriors, 
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Oisin,  his  son.  Oscar,  his  grandson,  CaotltCt  the 
poeL  Dianniah  and  many  another^  are  rebted 
tmtil  in  the  *  Battle  of  Gabhra,*  which  closes  the 
series,  is  told  how  Cairbre  of  the  Liffey  broke 
the  power  of  the  Fenians  forever. 

The  most  fascinating,  and  when  everything 
is  considered,  perhaps  ue  most  meritorious  of 
the  Fenian  sagas  is  the  'Pursuit  of  Diarmidh 
and  Grainne.*  Like  the  story  of  'Deirdre,' 
despite  its  antiquity  the  human  appeal  is  almost 
modem,  so  close  does  it  come  to  our  own  man- 
ner of  thou^t  It  tells  of  Finn's  suit  for  the 
hand  o£  Grainne,  daughter  of  Connac  mac  Art, 
the  Hieh-King;  Grainne's  passion,  developed 
while  the  negotiations  for  her  hand  wer^  in 
progress,  for  Diarmidh  of  the  Love-Spot,  one 
of  Finn's  warriors;  the  fU^t  of  the  pair  and 
the  Dursuit  of  the  vengeful  Finn. 

Uiscellaneotu  RomancM.— Besides  the 
stories  of  the  three  main  groups  above  enumer- 
ated, there  is  a  considerable  nimiber  of  sagas, 
some  as  old  as  those  of  the  Red  Branch  Cycle, 
and  some  more  recent,  which  cannot  well  be  in- 
cluded under  any  of  these  headings.  The  most 
important  is  the  'Bruidhean  of  Da  Derga,*  a 
Leioster  tale  of  the  Red  Branch  period;  and 
others  that  fall  under  this  same  heading  are 
^The  Dream  of  Mac  Conglinne,'  a  satire  full 
of  an  irresistible  humor;  the  *  Voyage  of  Mael- 
duin>  and  the  'Battle  of  Moy  Rath.> 

Early  Christian  Period.—  With  the  coming 
of  Christianity  came  a  new  phase  of  Gaelic  lit- 
erature. Saint  Patrick  and  his  followers  foiind 
a  soil  ready  to  receive  the  seed  of  Christianity. 
Theirs  was  a  bloodless  conquest,  and  although 
the  Bardic  Schools  struggled  long  ^;ainst  the 
innovation  of  Christianity  they  at  length  suc- 
cumbed and  the  subsequent  literature  of  Ireland 
is  thoroughly  Christian  and  largely  devotional 
in  tone.  Saint  Patrick  himself  was  a  man  of 
works  rather  than  a  man  of  letters,  and  yet  it 
is  to  him  that  the  earliest  literature  of  Chris- 
tian Ireland  and,  if  we  except  the  Ogam  in- 
scriptions, the  earliest  authentic  writings  now 
in  existence  can  be  traced.  Of  the  *Canon 
Phaidraig,)  or  'Patrick's  Testament,^  a  MS- 
copy  of  the  late  8th  or  early  9th  century  is  still 
in  existence,  and  this,  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
was  made  from  an  older  copy  in  the  saint's 
handwriting.  The  authenticity  of  'Saint  Pat- 
rick's  Confession,^  which,  strictlv  speaking,  is 
not  a  confession  but  an  apology,  has  been  ques- 
tioned, but  it  is  vouched  for  bv  such  eminent 
authorities  as  Stokes,  Todd^  and  Hyde.  These 
two  works,  it  is  true,  are  in  Latin  and  mig^t 
be  excluded  from  a  consideration  of  purely 
Gaelic  literature,  but  as  they  are  the  first 
literary  utterance  of  Christian  Ireland,  they  are 
worthy  of  note,  despite  the  alien  tongue  in 
which  they  are  written.  This  objection,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  to  the  'Epistle  to  Coroti- 
cus*  and  'The  Cry  of  the  Eieer,'  two  com- 
positions in  Gaelic  which  are  also  attributed  to 
Saint  Patrick.  Seachnall,  a  nephew  of  the 
great  apostle,  is  looked  upon  as'  the  first  Chris- 
tian poet  in  Ireland,  although  he,  too^  wrote  in 
Latin. 

Biography,  chronicle-history  and  genealogy 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  remains  of 
Gaelic  literature  and,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  fervor  with  which  the  Irish  adopted 
Christianity,  the  literature  of  tWs  period  is 
rich  in  lives  of  the  saints.  It  is  approDriate. 
too,  that  among  the  earliest  we  snoula  find 


lives  of  Saint  Patrick.  The  ^Book  of  Ama^* 
contains  two  very  early  Uc^paphiea.  There  are 
tnany  others,  but  the  most  important  is  the 

'Tripartite  Life,'  the  MS.  of  which,  written  in 
ancient  Gaelic,  was  discovered  by  O'Qery,  one 
of  the  "Four  Masters,*  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. This  "Life*  might,  perhaps,  be  more 
fittmgly  described  as  a  group  oi  three  semi- 
historical  homilies  on  the  hfe  of  the  saint. 
Saint  Columcille  (521-597),  after  Saint  Patrick 
the  most  renowned  of  ue  early  chnrchmen, 
contributed  generously  to  the  Gwlic  literature 
of  this  period.  His  Gaelic  poems  voice  an 
ardent  patriotism,  those  written  after  his  exile 
to  lona  especially  breathing  a  passionate  love 
for  the  land  of  his  birth.  The  same  century 
that  knew  Saint  Columciile  boasts  of  another 
great  churchman  and  writer,  Saint  Brendan  the 
Navigator,  founder  of  the  famous  abbey  and 
scht>M  of  Clonfert  Saint  Brendan  is  the  re- 
puted author  of  the  'Navigatio  Brendani,*  a 
tale  of  marvelous  romance,  the  influence  of 
which  was  felt  throi^ont  Europe.  MS.  copies 
of  it  may  be  found  in  many  monasteries  on  die 
Continent,  and  it  has  been  edited  and  anno- 
tated in  many  tongues.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
(n46?-1220?)  alludes  to  it  as  being  well  known 
in  his  time.  The  life  of  Saint  Brendan  in  Uie 
'Book  of  Liamore*  tdls  of  his  seeing  out  in 
three  vessels  in  search  of  an  isle  in  the  west 
which  was  to  be  a  land  of  promise  probably 
tile  Moy  Mell  and  Hy  Brassil  of  the  ancient 
pagan  legends. 

But  it  must  not  he  supposed  that  the  making 
of  Uterature  in  Irelana  was  confined  to  the 
churchmen.  The  arts  of  poetry  and  prose  com- 
position flourished  after,  as  before  the  coming 
of  Christianity,  and  the  race  of  bards  did  not 
die  out  for  many  centuries.  Notable  among 
those  who  flourished  prior  to  the  period  of  the 
Danish  incursions  was  Eochaidh,  octter  known 
as  Dalian  Forgaill,  a  contemporary  of  Saint 
Columcille.  He  was  Chief  Ollamh  of  Ireland, 
a  dignity  which  on  his  death  devolved  <hi  his 
pupil,  Senchan  Torpeist  Others,  equally  as 
important,  were  Cemfaeladh  (c.  678)  and 
Angus  Ceile  De,  or  the  Culdee.  The  ^Saltur 
na  Rann,>  a  collection  of  162  poems  in  Early 
Middle  Gaelic,  giving  a  rather  fanciful  accoimt 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  fall  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  was  long  attributed  to  Angus, 
but  later  research  by  Whidey  Stokes  has  shown 
that  it  could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than 
1000. 

Danish  OcciqmtuHi  to  Nonnu  Innaian. 

—  Despite  the  continual  warfare  and  waste  of 
life  and  property  that  marked  the  two  or  three 
centuries  of  Danish  occupation  of  Ireland,  liter- 
ature and  learning  flourished.  Cormac  mac 
Culinan  (d.  908)^  lung,  and  bishop  of  Cashel; 
statesman,  ecclesustic,  poet  and  scholar,  is  the 
most  eminent  figure  at  this  stage  of  Gaelic  lit- 
erary development.  'Connac's  Glossary*  is  the 
earliest  attempt  at  a  comparative  vemacuUtr 
dictionary  tnade  in  any  language  of  modem 
Europe.  It  is  valuable  not  only  as  an  examine 
of  early  scholarly  effort,  but  also  for  the  li^t 
it  throws  on  ^gan  customs,  on  law,  historv 
and  romance.  The  'Saltair  of  Cashel.^  also  the 
work  of  Connac,  has  been  lost.  Others  of 
lesser  fame  have  left  examples  of  their  work, 
the  most  noted  of  them  being  Onaeth  O'Harti- 
gan,  Eochaidh  O'FIynn  and  Mac  Liag;  bard  to 
King  Brian  Boroimhe,  the  monuch  wno  in  the 
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decisive  battle  of  Qcntarf  (1014)  defeated  the 
Dana  and  broke  forever  their  power  in  Ire- 
land. Mac  Liag  and  Errard  mac  Coise  are 
credited  witli  the  Joint  authorship  of  the  val- 
uable chronicle,  'The  Wars  of  the  Gael  with 
the_  Gall'  (i.e.,  Norsemen),  the  accuracy  of 
which  has  withstood  some  very  remarkable 
te&ts  of  modem  scholarship.  Cloatarf  saw  the 
end  of  the  Scandinavian  power  in  Ireland,  and 
the  11th  and  12th  centuries  witnessed  a  great 
revival  of  leamitig.  The  indnstrial  arts,  archi- 
tecture, letters,  aU  flourished,  and  it  is  to  this 
period  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  three  most 
tnqwrtant  relics  of  Celtic  literature  now  in 
existence:  the  ^Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,>  the 
'Book  of  Leinster'  and  the  'Book  of  Hymns.* 
Tigheamach.  abbot  of  Donmacnots,  the  great 
annalist,  ana  Flatm,  head-teacher  of  the  school 
of  Monasterboice,  chronologist  and  poet,  are 
the  most  eminent  individual  figures.  Irish 
sdiolars  traveled  to  the  Continent  and  left  the 
impress  of  their  .learning  on  many  a  Euro- 
pean school. 

Arrest  of  Development  and'  Subsequent 
Revivals. —  With  the  Norman  invasion  in  lld9 
came  the  arrest  of  development.  HiUicrto 
wars,  whether  between  the  septs  or  with  for- 
eign invaders,  did  no  lasting  injury  to  the 
intellectual  or  aesthetic'  development  of  the 
race,  but  with  the  coining  of  the  Normans  be- 
gan a  period  of  decay  that  lasted  for  four  cen- 
turies. The  tradition  of  poetiy  was  kept  alive, 
but  no  great  names  illunnne  the  reconi,  and  it 
is  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
that  vre  find  a  reawakeoing  of  the  fiteraiy 
spirit.  With  this  period  came  the  last  great 
outburst  of  classic  Gaelic  poetry.  Teig  mac 
Daire  is  looked  upon  as  the  last  of  the  classic 
poets  and  the  greatest  of  his  time,  altliou^ 
Lughaidh  ua  Cleri^  with  whom  he  engaged 
in  a  notable  controversy  ("The  Contention  of 
the  Bards'),  is  also  conspicuous  for  the  merit 
of  his  poetrv.  Others  whose  woilc  has  sur- 
vived were  Teig  Dall  O'Higin  and  Eocbaidh 
O'Husscy.  . 

This  period,  too,  saw  some  of  the  earUest 
and  most  notable  achievements  in  At  field  of 
antiquarian  research  and  compilation  of  an- 
nals. Chronicle-history  and  genealogy  had 
been  favorite  fields  of  literary  effort  for  the 
Gael  from  the  earliest  time,  but  this  period 
broi^t  to  the  ancient  labor  the  resources  of 
mediseval  scholarship  and  the  habit  of  study 
bred  in  the  monastery.  Among  the  chroniclers 
of  the  17th  century  we  find  men  of  acknowl- 
edged learning  and  skilled  in  antiquarian  re- 
search, such  men  as  Brother  Michael  O'Clery, 
the  learned  Franciscan,  who  compiled  the 
*Reim  Rio^raidhe  ("Succession  of  Kings'*) 
and  the  'Leabhar  Gabhala'  ("Book  of  Inva- 
sions*): and  who,  with  O'Mulconry,  O'Duige- 
nan  and  Peregrine  O'Qery,  compiled  that  great- 
est of  all  medifeval  Irish  chronicles,  the  *  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters.'  ^  This  work,  covering 
the  whole  field  of  Irish  history,  legendary 
and  authentic,  is  the  most  comprehensive  and 
exhaustive  record  of  the  kind  in  the  languag^e. 
Others  equally  eminent  were  Duald  mac  Firbis, 
the  genealogist;  and  Cieoffrey  Keatiri^,  theolo- 
nan,  poet  and  historian,  whose  'History  of 
Ireland*  is  a  model  of  Gaelic  prose.  Keating, 
in  one  sense  the  greatest  of  these,  vras  the  first 
to  depart  from  the  dialect  of  the  learned,  the 
andent  bardic  idiom,  and  write  in  a  popular 


stylfe  All  his  predecsessors  were  learned  men 
writing  for  the  learned  few ;  he,  a  learned  man, 
writing  for  the  many.  His  history  was  the 
most  popular  book  ever  written  in  (jaelic.  In 
his  poetry,  as  in  his  prose,  he  was  an  innovator 
and  was  the  first  to  depart  from  the  ancient 
metres. 

The  metrical  systems  of  the  old  bardic 
schoots  were  intricate  and  elaborate  and,  tech- 
nically, had  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  de- 
velopment at  an  earljr  period.  The  underlving 
principle  was  not  alhteration  as  in  Ai^Io-Saxon 
and  other  Teutonic  verse;  or" quantity  as  in  the 
metres*  of  the  Qassic  tonnes,  but  a  consonan- 
tal rime,  based  on  a  division  of  the  consonants 
into  groups,  an^  consonant  in  a  particular 
group  riming  with  any  other  consonant  in  that 
group.  The  syllables,  too,  were  reckoned,  but 
without  regard  to  stress.  It  was  an  intricate 
system,  and  ^e  of  composition  according  to  it 
could  be  acquired  onl>;  after  years  of  arduous 
labor  over  its  technicalities.  But  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  bardic  schools  in  the  17th 
century  came  the  introduction  of  a  new  verse- 
form  in  which  accent  and  not  syllable  was  the 
unit  of  measure  and  in  which  vowel  rime  took 
the  place  of  consonantal.  The  change  was  al- 
most instantaneous,  and  with  the  introduction 
of  the  simpler  form  the  whole  nation  seemed 
to  burst  ibto  song.  The  new  method  was  elab- 
orated and  developed  until  the  rime_  affected 
every  accented  syllable*  in  the  line,  with  a  re- 
sult that  was  wonderfully  melodious.  "The 
&ulic  poetiy  of  the  last  two  centuries  both  in 
Irekma  and  in  the  Highiands,**  says  Hyde 
'literary  History  of  Ireland,*  1903.  p.  54^  *is 
probably  ^e  most  sensuous  attempt  to  con- 
vey music  in  words,  ever  made  by  man.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  convey  the  luscious- 
ness  of  sound,  richness  of  rhythm,  and  per- 
fection of  harmony,  in  another  language. 
Scores  i}pon  scores  of  new  and  brilliant  metres 
made  their  appearance.^ 

Eighteenth  Century  and  After.— 'The  18th 
century  was  a  period  of  persecution,  and  with 
the  means  of  education  and  the'  opportunities 
for  bettering  themselves  denied  them,  the  Irish 
people  found  an  outlet  for  their  feeling  only  in 
song.  The  number  of  poets  produced  is  al- 
most countless,  but  a  few  names,  such  as  David 
O'Bruadar,  John  O'Nei^tan,  Torlogh  O'Caro- 
lan,  Tadhg  Gaoloch  O'Sullivan,  Donougji  Mac 
Conmara  and  Brian  Mac  Glolla  Meidhre,  are 
worthy  of  special  mention.  But  with  the  18th 
century  the  history  of  (Gaelic  literature  practi- 
cally ends.  Through  the  early  years  of  the 
19th  century  the  stru^le  to  preserve  it  was 
kept  up,  but  the  famine,  coming  as  the  climax  ' 
of  a  long  series  of  calamities,  put  an  end  to  it. 
Such  men  as  O'Curry,  O'Donovan,  Petrie  and 
Todd;  such  societies  as  the  Ossianic  Society 
and  me  Society  for  tibe  Preservation  of  the 
(jaelic  Language,  labored  for  the  salvation  of 
Uie  tmigue,  but  it  was  not  until  the  great  popu- 
lar movement  of  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
century  that  any  real  progress  "was  made.  The 
Gaelic  League  during  that  time  stirred  the 
nation  to  a  sense  of  its  impending  loss  and  as 
a  result  the  study  of  the  language  has  been 
taken  up  with  endiusiasm  not  only  in  Ireland 
btit  in  uie  United  States,  South  America  uid 
Australia.  Although  this  movement,  which  is 
purely  popular  and  patriotic  and  has  for  its 
object  the  restoration  of  the  language  and  the 
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Uteiature,  is  distinct  from  the  scholarly  interest 
shown  by  such  scholars  as  Zeuss,  Zimmer, 
Kuno  Meyer.  Windisch,  D'Arbois  de  JubtUn- 
ville,  Whitley  Stokes,  yet  its  indebtedness  to  die 
researches  of  these  investigators  is  unquestion- 
able. That  indebtedness  is.  greater,  however, 
to  men  like  Dr.  Donglas  Hyde,  Dr.  Siger- 
son,  Rev.  Eugene  O'Growney,  Rev.  P.  J. 
Dineen,  Rev.  Peter  CLeary,  Lady  Gregory 
and  others,  who  couple  with  thorough  scholar- 
ship an  enthusiasm  that  makes  tihnr  efforts 
doubly*  effective.  Dr.  Hyde  is  a  Doet  of  un- 
doubted gifts,  with  a  command  of  Gaelic  and 
the  intricacies  of  its  metres  as  sure  as  is  his 
command  of  English,  and  a  prose  writer  of 
caual  fluency  in  both  languages.  Father 
O  Growney's  series  of  textboolu  is  the  standard 
course  in  most  of  the  classes,  and  the  others 
have  contributed  generously  to  the  product  of 
the  new  school.   See  also  Celtic  Languages. 

Bibliography^  Hyde,  *A  Literary  History 
of  Ireland'  (3d  ed,  New  York  and  London 
1903)  ;  'Love  Songs  of  0>nnaught*  (London 
1895);  'Religious  Songs  of  Connaught'  (Dub- 
lin 1906) ;  Joyce,  'Ancient  Social  Ireland*  (2 
vols.,  London  and  New  York  1903)  ;  Stokes  and 
Straclian,  'Thesaurus  Palseonibemicus* ;  Siger- 
son,  'Bards  of  the  Gxl  and  Gall*  (London 
1907,  2d  ed!) ;  Stokes,  <Irish  Lives*  ^d  <Thfee 
Middle  Irish  Homilies*  ■  Thumeysen,  ^Mittel- 
irische  Verslehren' ;  Stokes  and  Windisch, 
<Iri5che  Texte*  (Leipzig  1881-1900);  Anwyl, 
'Celtic  Religion  in  pre-Christian  Times*  (1906)  ; 
Strachan,  'Old-Irish  Paradigms  and  Selections 
from-  Old-Irish  Glosses*  (1909);  O'Grady. 
'Silva'  GadelicaJ  (London  1892).  Numerous 
texts  can  be  found  in  the  Revue  Celtique,  the 
Zeitsehrift  fur  CelHsehe  PhUologU,  tlie  Anec- 
dota  Oxontetuia,  and  the  Irish  Text  Society, 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Soclew,  the  Celtic  So- 
ciety and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Thomas  Gaffnev  Taaptc, 
Professor  of  English,  Fordham  University. 

CASTA,  ga-&'ta.  a  city  and  seaport  of  Italy 
and  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortihed  maritime 
cities  of  the  country,  located  in  the  province  of 
Caserta  on  the  Gulf  of  (^eta,  74  miles  by  rail 
northwest  of  Naples.  It  is  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  an  abrupt  promontory  projecting  into 
the  Mediterranean  and  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  low'  and  narrow  isthmus  protected 
by  solid  walls.  On  the  summit  of  the  prom- 
ontory stands  the  circular  tower  D'Oriando,  said 
to  be  the  ancient  mausoleum  of  Lucius  Muna- 
tius  Plancus,  friend  of  Augustus.  Many  in- 
teresting classic  remains  have  been  found  in 
Gaeta,  mcluding  a  fine  marble  vase  by  the 
Athenian  sculptor  Salpione,  the  ancient  cam- 
panile of  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Erasmus  and 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre  and  a  Roman 
am^itheatre. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gaeta  derive  their  chief 
profits  from  the  fisheries  and  their  coasting- 
trade  in  oil,  wine  and  fruit  —  principal  produc- 
tions of  the  surrounding  country.  Cajeta,  an- 
cient name  of  Gaeta,  derived  its  origin,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  from  its  being  the  burial-place 
of  Caieta,  the  nurse  of  .£neas.  On  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Roman  Empire,  <^eta  be- 
came a_  centre  of  civilization  and  commercial 
prosperity,  and  gained  still  more  importance 
after  the  decadence  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  It 
successively  withstood  the  invauons  of  ttie  bar- 


barians and  the  Lombards  and  Saracens.  Both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  Gaeta  has  sus- 
tained remarkaUe  sieges,  and  recently  it  has 
been  the  theatre  of  several  interesting  events. 
In  1134  it  fell  before  Roger  II,  and  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Norman  Idi^dom  of  Sicily.  In 
1806  it  was  defended  for  six  months  by  Prince 
Ludwig  von  Hessen-Fhilippsthal  a^inst  the 
forces  of  Mass^na.  From  1848-50  it  was  the 
refuge  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  when  die  revolution 
at  Rome  compelled  him  to  retire.  In  1860  after 
the  defeat  of  tihe  Neapolitans  on  the  Voltumo 
by  the  forces  of  Garibaldi,  (xaeta  was  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  of  Naples, 
and  after  a  protracted  siege  lasting  from  No- 
vember 1860  to  13  Feb.  1861  Francis  II  of 
Naples  surrendered  the  city  to  General  CaldinL 
Pop.  about  6,000. 

GAFF,  in  a  ship  or  boat,  spar  or  a  sort  of 
boom  to  which  the  head  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail 
is  bent,  such  sail  having  its  foremost  side  made 
fast  by  rings  to  the  mast,  and  its  lower  edge, 
in  most  instances,  held  straight  by  the  boom 
proper.  The  thick  end  of  the  gaff  is  con- 
structed with  *jaws*  to  pass  halt  round  the 
mast,  the  other  half  being  mclosed  by  a  rope  or 
wire;  this  serves  to  keep  it  close  when  the  sail 
is  hoisted  or  lowered.  The  jaws  are  usually 
made  by  fastening  two  pieces  of  wood  by  means 
of  bolts  to  the  thick  end  of  the  gaff,  the  for- 
ward side  of  these  pieces  being  hollowed  out  in 
the  form  of  a  semicirde  so  as  to  fit  snug  to  the 
mast  but  sufficiently  loose  to  allow  of  free 
play  for  the  hoisting  and  shifting  of  the  sail. 
Lately  these  jaws  have  been  made  entirely  of 
meta^  chiefly  bronze.  The  after  end  of  the 
gaff  IS  called  the  '"peak,*  because  it  is  usually 
raised  much  hifj^r  than  the  jaws  when  the  sail 
is  set  The  ropes  nsed  in  hoisting  and  lower- 
ing the  gaff  are  called  ^halyards,'  the  rope  for 
raising  the  peak  being  designated  the  *peak- 
halyard*  and  that  near  the  'jaws*  or  *throat* 
the  *throat-haIyard.*  'Spankers*  and  'trysails' 
are  the  only  ones  which  have  gaffs  in  square- 
rigged  ships,  but  these  gaffs  do  not  ordinarily 
lower  or  hoist  and  in  place  of  jaws  have  eyelets 
holding  the  forward  end  to  tiie  mast  or  to  a 
traveler  woridng  on  a  batten  to  the  mast.  The 
latter  method,  nowever.  is  preferable  as  the 
gaff  may  be  lowered  when  the  sail  is  reefed. 

'  GAPFAREL,  piif-fa-rel,  Paul  (Lonis 
Jacques^,  French  historian :  b.  Moulins  1843. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  ficole  Normal 
Sup^rieure;  was  made  professor  of  history  at 
Besan(;on,  removing  afterward  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity to  Dijon  and  Marseilles.  He  has  pub- 
lished many  noteworthy  works  on  colonial 
history;  these  include  'Etude  sur  les  rapports 
de  I'Am^rigue  et  de  I'ancien  continent  avant 
Christophe- Colomb'  (1869);  *Histoire  de  la 
Floride  fran^aise'  (1875);  'Histoire  du  Brisil 
francs*  (1878) ;  *Les  colonies  francaises^ 
(1880)  ;  'L'AIgerie:  histoire,  conquete  et 
colonisation*  (1882);  'Les  explorations  fran- 
^aises  de  1870  k  1881*  (1882) ;  'Les  campagnes 
de  la  premiere  Republique'  (1883)  ;  *La  con- 
quete de  I'Algerie  jusqu'i  la  prise  de  Constan- 
tine*  (1887) ;  'Les  Fran^ais  au  ddi  des  mers* 
(1888);  'Campagnes  du  Consulat  et  de  I'Em- 
pire*  (1888)  ;  'Campagnes  du  premier  Empire* 
(1890) :  <Le  S^teal  et  le  Soudan  francais 
(1890) ;  ^Histoire  de  la  d^uverte  de  VAmtr- 
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ique  (2  vols^  1892) ;  <Le  politique  coloiiiale  in 
France  de  1789  4  1830>  (1908). 

GAPPKY,  Georg  Th«odor  Angiut,  Ger- 
man physician :  b.  Hanover  1850.  He  was  edu- 
cAted  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  in  1888 
was  aq>pointed  to  the  chair  of  hygiene  at  the 
University  of  Gdssen.  In  18B3-S4  he  visited 
Egypt  and  India  as  member  of  an  expedition 
to  study  epidemics  of  cholera.  He  gathered 
much  valuable  material  \t^ich  he  published 
diree  years  later  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Koch. 
In  1^2  during  a  Solera  epidemic  at  Ham- 
burg he  was  adviser  to  the  municipality  and  in 
1897  .again  visited  India  to  nuike  further 
studies  of  dwlen.  He  became  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Infections  Diseases  at  Berlin  in 
1904.  His  published  works  include  *Zur 
Aetiologie  des  Abdominal^hus*  (2  vols., 
1884) ;  *Die  ^xperimentellc  ify^me  in  Dienst 
der  offentlichen  Gesundhcitspflcge*  (1895). 

GAFFNKY,  S.  C,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Cherokee  County,  110  miles  northwest  of  Co- 
lumbus, on  the  Southern  Railway.  Its  indus- 
tries comprise  cotton  ind  cotton-seed-oil  mills, 
fertilizer  works,  Hme,  fibre  works,  tin  and 
monazitc  mines,  etc.  It  das  extensive  cotton-  ■ 
growing  interests;  has  a  woman's  college, 
a  Carnegie  library,  several  scbools  and  churches, 
and  owns  and  operates  the  electric-lighting 
plant  and  the  water  supply  system.   Fop.  4,800. 

OAO-RULBS,  a  series  of  rules  adopted 
1836-44  by  the  House  of  Representative^  to 
prevent  the  reception  of  anti-slayery  petitions 
and  check  the  possibility  of  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject. No  other  measure  created  more  virulent 
debate.  The  Constitution  forbids  Congress  to 
pass  any  law  "abridging  the  ririit  of  the  people 
to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievuices,*  and  impliedly  to  refuse  to  receive 
petitions,  as  an  unheard  petition  is  a  nulU^. 
From  1831  on,  the  abolition  societies  rained  pe- 
titions on  ConGfress,  urging  the  abolition  tii 
slavenr  in  the  District  of  (Columbia,  over  which 
it  had  complete  legislative  power.  They  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District,  which 
at  first  reported  adversely,  then  ceased  to  report 
at  all  despite  complaints.  The  24th  Congress, 
1835^36,  laid  Aem  on  the  table  instead;  but  is 
both  Houses  th«re  soon  arose  an  outcry  to  bar 
diem  from  congressional  cognizaiu:e  alto- 
gether. In  the  Senate,  Calhoun  on  7  Jan.  1836 
moved  not  to  receive  two  such  petitions,  on  the 
ground  tlmt  the  South  must  in  the  end  be  worn 
out  and  degraded  by  having  constantly  to  justify 
its  institutions  before  a  body  which  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  them  anywhere ;  but  after  two 
months'  debate,  it  was  voted  to  receive  them 
and  they  were  immediately  rejected,  which  re- 
mained the  rule  thereafter.  In  the  House,  on  8 
February  Henry  L.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina 
moved  that  all  the  petitions  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  under  instructions  to  report 
that  Congress  could  not  constitutionally  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  States,  and  ought  not 
to  do  so  in  the  District;  on  18  May  the  com- 
mittee so  reported,  with  another  resolution  that 
all  petitions  relating  to  slavery  be  laid  on  the 
table  without  action  or  reference.  Under  the 
previous  question  both  resolutions  were  passed 
25-26  May;  the  last  117  to  68.  John  Ouincy 
Adams  refusing  to  vote  and  denouncing  them 
as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  the  rules  of 
die  House  and  the  rights  of  his  constituents. 
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Thereafter  Mr.  Adams,  as  the  champion  of  the 
right  of  petition,  became  involved  for  years  in 
an  endless  strngs^c  against  the  *'gag.*  On  18 
Jan.  1837  this  strui|gle  was  renewed.  The  f  uri- 
ous  scenes  in  which  Mr.  Adams  was  pitted 
against  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  House  are 
among  the  most  picturesque  in  American  his- 
tory.-  On  21  Dec  1837,  John  M.  Patton  of  Vir- 
ginia moved  and  secured  the  passage  (122  to 
/4)  of  a  resolution  to  lay  on  the  table  without 
debate,  reference  or  action,  all  papers  concern- 
ing slavery  in  any  State,  ''District  or  Territoty* 
of  the  United  States.  Adams  again  doiounced 
it  and  refused  to  vote.  On  11  Dec  1838  the 
*Atherton  (rtg*  was  moved  by  C)harles  J.  Ather- 
ton  of  New  Hampshire,  ana  passed  126  to  73; 
it  was  the  same  in  essence  as  the  others.  On 
21  Jan.  1840  the  House  adopted  as  its  2tst 
Rule  that  no  paper  praying  the  d>olition  of  slav- 
ery or  the  slave  trade  should  in  future  be  re- 
ceived by  the  House  or  entertained  in  any 
nomier.  But  this  only  passed  by  114  to  108; 
the  refusal  of  the  right  otpetition  was  incensing 
the  North,  and  forcit^  even  Democratic  repre- 
sentatives to  protest  Thereafter  at  every  ses- 
sion, in  adoptmK  the  rriles,  Mr.  Adams  moved 
to  strike  out  the  2l5t.  The  violencx  of  the 
assaults  on  him  increased,  but  the  majorities 
against  him  decreased  At  the  spedal  session  of 
1841  his  motion  was  carried  on  a  motion  U> 
adopt  the  rules  only  for  10  dayi.  tnit  recon- 
sidered and  defeated  Finally,  on  3  Dec.  1844  a 
motion  to  lay  his  moti<Hi  on  the  t^e  was  lost 
by  104  to  81,  and  the  21st  Rule  was  abolished 
by  108  to  80.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  again 
attempted  Since  12  Dec.  1853  petitions  are  no 
longer  presented  in  the  House,  but  handed  to 
the  cleric.  Consult  Adams,  ^Memoirs^  (Phila- 
delphia 1874-77)  ;  Benson,  ^Abridgment  of  the 
Debates  of  Congress  178^1856*  (New  York 
1857-61);  <Thirty  Yea«'  View*  (New  York 
1854-56) ;  WHson.  <Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Sbvc 
Power  in  America*  (Boston  1872-77). 

GAGARIN,  ga'-ga-ren,  Alexandw  Iwwao- 
vich,  Russian  soldier :  d  1857.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  campaigns  in  the  Caucastu  es- 
pecially in  the  Dargo  expedition,  and  in  1847 
became  military  governor  of  Kutais;  in  1853 
he  took  command  of  the  troops  on  the  Turkish 
frontier,  becomins:  afterward  commander  of  the 
ISdi  Infantry  oiviubn.  He  was  seriously 
wounded  at  Kars  and  in  1857  returned  to  hii 
duties  at  Kutais  as  govemor-generaL  He  was 
charged  with  the  subjugation  of  Suanetheaud 
ordered  to  bring  the  prmce  of  that  province  to 
Tiflis.  The  latter,  C^nstantin  Dadeschkalian. 
surprised  Gagarin  in  his  castle  and  infliued  on 
him  wounds  from  which  he  died  a  few  days 
afterward 

GAGARIN,  Ivan  Sergeyevich.  Russian 
diplomat  and  churchman:  b.  1814;  d.  1882.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  ^ince1y_  house  of  Gagarin ; 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country 
and  became  secretary  of  embas^  at  Paris.  He 
was  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  in  184^ 
and  subsequently  entered  the  Jesuit  order,  H< 
wrote  *Les  starovires,  I'egUse  nisse  et  Ic  pape* 
(1857)  ;  (Les  hymnes  de  I'iglin  russe>  (1868). 

GAGARIN,  Matthew  Petrovich,  Russian 
prince  and  statesman:  d.  1721.  In  1703  he  was 
governor  of  Nertchinsk  and  four  years  later 
became  president  of  the  Siberian  Chamber.  He 
was  named  governor  of  Mosam  in  1708,  and 
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a£ter  1711  was  governor  of  Siberia.  After  ad- 
ministering this  office  for  a  few  years  he  was 
charged  with  various  offenses,  especially  with  a 
project  of  separating  Siberia  from  the  empire 
and  constituting  it  a  separate  and  independent 
nation.  He  spent  two  years  in  prison,  was 
tortured  frequently  and  finally  put  to  death  by 
Peter  the  Great. 

GAGE,  Lyman  JudMm,  American  finan- 
cier: b.  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y.,  28  June  1836.  His 
family  moved  to  Rome,  N.  Y.,  in  1848,  and  he 
was  educated  at  the  Rome  Academy.  He 
worked  in  the  Oneida  Central  Bank  1853-55. 
when  he  went  to  Chicago,  becoming  a  clerk,  and 
later  booldieeper  and  cashier  of  a  nianing-mill 
company.  In  1868  he  became  casnier  and  in 
1891  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Ejcposition,  and  several  times  president  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  and  the  Civic 
Federation  of  Chicago.  On  5  March  1897  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by 
President  McICinley;  in  1901  was  reappointed; 
resigning  in  March  1902.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL,D.  from  the  New  York  University, 
4  June  1903.  He  was  the  ori^nator  of  the 
movement  for  civic  reform  which  started  in 
Chicago  under  his  inspiration  and  became  a 
national  influence.  He  wrote  the  platform  of 
the  Economic  Conferences,  a  unique  feature  of 
Chicago's  social  organization,  where  Republi- 
can and  Democrat,  rich  and  poor,  conservative 
and  anarchist,  meet  for  delMite  and  exchange 
facts  and  theories. 

GAGS.  Simon  Henry,  American  embryol- 
ogist:  b.  Maryland,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  20 
May  1851.  In  1877  he  was  graduated  at  Cornell 
University  and  in  1878-81  was  instructor,  in 
1881-89  assistant  professor,  and  in  1889-93  as- 
sociate professor  of  physiolog>r  at  Cornell 
From  1893  to  1895  he  was  associate  professor 
of  anatomy,  histology  and  embryology  and  in 
1895-96  professor  at  the  same  institution.  In 
1906  he  became  professor  of  histology  and  em- 
bryology emeritus  after  25  years'  service  to 
undertake  special  investigations,  on  an  allow- 
ance from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching.  He  is  coeditor  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  is  a 
member  of  many  scientific  societies,  American 
and  foreign.  He  is  the  author  of  *The  Micro- 
scope and  Microscomc  Methods^  <12th  ed, 
1916);  ^Anatomical  Technology,'  with  B.  G. 
Wilder;  *Optic  Projection  with  the  Magic 
Lanterti  and  the  Moving  Picture  Machine^ 
(1913-14)  ;  also  numerous  papers  on  biological 
subjects;  collaborator  to  Foster's  'Encyclopedic 
Medical  Dictionary' ;  Wood's  'Medical  Diction- 
ary' and  Wood's  'Reference  Hand  Book  of 
die  Medical  Sciences,'  etc 

GAGE,  Thomas,  English  general ;  b.  Firie, 
Sussex.  1721 ;  d.  2  April  1787.  He  was  son  of 
first  Viscount  Gage  and  was  educated  for  the 
army  which  he  entered  as  lieutenant  in  1741. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  CuHoden  and 
served  in  Flanders  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lord 
Albemarle.  Appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Forty-fourth  Foot  in  1751,  he  came  with  it  to 
America  three  years  later  witii  General  Brad- 
dock.  In  1755  he  accompanied  Braddock's  ill- 
fated  expedition  as  lieutenant-colonel.  In  175& 
while  stationed  at  Osw^,  he  raised  ana 


trained  a  regiment  of  provincial  troops  for 
Abercrombie's  expedition  against  Ticonderoga. 
The  following  year  he  became  brigadier-general 
with  command  at  Niagara.  He  was  appointed 
1^  General  Amherst,  in  1760,  military  governor 
of  Montreal,  and  in  1763  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  forces  in  America.  His  inflexible 
character  led  the  government  to  regard  him  as 
well  fitted  to  end  the  disturbances  in  the  Amer- 
ican colonies.  In  1774  he  was  nominated  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  a  post  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty, and  his  enforcement  of  the  rigorous  de- 
crees of  Parliament  brou^t  matters  to  a  cli- 
max. On  the  night  of  18  April  1775  he  dis- 
patched an  expedition  to  seize  a  quantity  of 
arms  which  had  been  stored  at  Concord ;  and 
next  day  took  place  the  memorable  encounter  of 
Lexington,  which  announced  that  the  Revolu- 
tion had  begun.  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
(q.v.)  made  him  unpopular.  For  a  short  time 
he  was  commander-in-chief  in  America,  a  post 
he  soon  resigned  to  return-  to  England. 

GAGER,  (Charles)  Stuart,  American  bot- 
anist: b.  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  IS72.  In  1895  he  wras 
graduated  at  Syracuse  University  and  later 
sttidied  at  Harvard  and  Clomell.  In  1897-1905 
he  was  professor  of  biol<M:ical  science  and  phys- 
iography at  New  York  State  Normal  College; 
from  1906  to  1908  was  director  of  the  labora- 
tories of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  and 
in  1908-10  was  professor  of  botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  Since  1910  he  has  served 
as  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanical  (warden. 
His  publications  include  'Errors  in  Science 
Teaching'  (1901) ;  'Effects  of  the  Rays  of 
Radium  on  Plants'  (1908) ;  <Non-Technical 
Lectures'  (1913);  English  translation  of  De 
Vries,  'Intracellular  Pangensis*  (1910), 

GAGNON.  g&n'yon,  Charles  Alphonae  Na- 
thanail,  Canadian  author ;  b.  Port  /oli,  Quebec, 
1851.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools;  entered  journalism  at  Montreal 
and  afterward  moved  to  Quebec  He  was  re- 
porter in  the  courts  there  and  afterward  se- 
cured a  position  from  the  provincial  government 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  His  tales, 
sketches,  etc.,  include  'Donleurs  et  Jotes> 
(1876);  '(rtnevieve.  Saint  Jean,  Port  Joli' 
(1876) ;  'Quelques  considerations  pour  les 
temps  actuels'  (1882)  ;  'Les  banques  aepargnes 
scolaires'  (1887);  ^Etudes  arcnaeotogiques  et 
variitis)  (1894)  ;  'L'Amirigue  pr^colombienne ; 
essai  sur  I'origine  de  sa  civilisation'  (1903). 

GAHNITS,  pi'n!t,  'zinc  spinel*  (named 
after  J.  Gottlieb  Gahn,  a  Swedish  chemist  and 
mining  engineer),  a  dnc-aluminate.  Zn  A1tO«. 
The  variety  automoUte  has  this  formula;  in 
kreittonnite  the  zinc  is  in  part  replaced  by  fer- 
rous iron  and  magnesium,  and  the  aluminum  by 
ferric  iron.  The  varie^  dysluite  is  similar 
except  that  manganese  is  present  instead  of 
magnesium.  Gahnite  usually  occurs  in  octa- 
hedrons of  a  blaclL  gray,  dark  green  or  brown 
color,  with  a  hardness  of  7.5  to  8.  Its  most 
important  localities  are  in  Sweden,  Bavaria  and 
Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

GAIL  HAMILTON.  See  Dodge,  Mary 
Abigail. 

GAILLARD,  gi'yar',  Clande  Ferdmand, 
French  painter  and  engraver:  b.  Paris,  France, 
7  Jan.  1834;  d.  there,  19  Jan.  1887.  He  was 
a  pn|Hl  of  Lion  Cogniet  and  studied  painting 
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and  eng^ving  at  fioite  des  Beaux-Arts.  In 
1856  he  gained  the  Prix  de  Rome.  Amon^  his 
pictures  are  *The  Education  of  Achilles^ 
(1863);  'Saint  Sebastian>  (1876);  <Chri»t  at 
the  Tomb*  (1S77),  besides  several  portraits 
and  some  c<^tes  of  old  masters.  His  principal 
engraved  portraits  are  ^Oiateanbriand,*  *Mon- 
seigneur  Bouvier,>  *Count  of  Cteunbord,* 
'Monseigneur  Merode.'  ^Thc  Plates  of  Saint 
Sebastian,*  of  one  of  Botticelli's  *Holy  Fami- 
lies' and  of  the  'Man  With  the  Pink,'  of  Van 
Eyck,  rank  among  the  masterpieces  of  modem 
engraving.  Gaillard  gained  mree  medals  for 
engraving  and  one  for  painting,  and  was  deco- 
rated with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  1876.  Consult  Beraldi,  H.,  *I-es  graveurs 
do  dix-neuvi^e  si^cle>  (Paris  1885-{12). 

GAILLARD,  gallerd.  David  Du  Bom, 

American  soldier  and  engineer ;  b.  Sumter 
County,  S.  C,  1859;  d.  1913.  In  1884  he  was 
graduated  at  Uie  West  Point  Military  Academy 
and  from  1891  to  1894  was  a  member  of  the 
International .  Boundary  Commission  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  In  1895-98  he 
superintended  woric  on  the  Washington  aque- 
dact  and  during  the  war  with  Spain  was  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  volunteer  engineers.  In  1909 
he  was  made  lieutenant-cokmd  in  die  regular 
army.  In  1907  he  was  appointed  on  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Comiiussi<m  and  was  made  di- 
rector of  the  Panama  Railroad  Compai^.  In 
1908  he  was  made  engineer  of  the  division  of 
the  Panama  Canal  from  (jatun  to  Pedro 
Miguel.  He  wrote  'Wave  Action  in  Relation 
to  Engineering  Structures*  (1904). 

GAILLARDBT,  gT-yar-di,  Tbfodora  Fr^ 

^c,  French  dramatic  author:  b.  Auxerre,  7 
April  1808;  d.  Plessis-Bouchard,  12  Aug.  1882. 
He  practised  law  at  Tonnerre.  He  sent  a 
drama  to  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  which  partly 
rewritten  by  Alexander  Dumas,  the  elder,  and 
signed  by  him,  achieved  an  enormous  success 
as  'U  Tour  de  Neslc,*  28  May  183Z  This  led 
to  a  duel  with  Dumas,  Gailtardet  afterward 
gaining  a  lawsuit  which  permitted  him  to  place 
his  name  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  piece. 
He  is  the  author  of  two  other  plays,  'Struensie 
OD  le  MMedn  de  ta  Reine>  (1832)  and 
*(5eorges,  ou  Ic  Criminel  par  Amour*  (1833). 
He  also  wrote  from  private  papers  found  at 
Tonnerre  and  the  archives  of  foreign  affairs 
the  'M&noires  du  Chevalier  d'Eon*  (1836,  new 
ed.  1866).  Coming  to  New  York  in  1839 
he  founded  the  Courrier  des  Etats  Unit,  a 
French  newspaper,  which  he  edited  until  1848 
and  which  is  still  published  He  returned  to 
France  later  and  served  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Presse. 

GAILLARDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  Asierocea,  composed  of  about  20  soe- 
des,  natives  of  western  North  America.  They 
are  annuals  or  perennials  with  toothed  leaves, 
beariiw  usually  very  showy  heads,  surrounded 
by  ydlow  and  red  rays.  Some  ox  the  spedes 
are  common  in  cultivation. 

GAILOR,  Thomas  Frank,  American  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Jackson,  Miss.,  17 
Sept.  1856.  He  was  graduated  from  Racine  Col- 
lege, Wisconsin,  in  1876,  and  from  the  (general 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1879.  En- 
terii^  die  ministxy  he  was  rector  of  the  Qiun^ 
«f  the  Messiali,  Pulaiki,  TemL,  1879-82;  and 


in  1882  became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  hiiv- 
tory  in  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tenn.  In  1393  he  was  consecrated  bishop- 
coadjutor  of  Tennessee,  and  in  1896,  on  the 
death  of  Bishop  Quintard,  became  bishop  of 
Tennessee.  Elected  diancellor  and  presitleKt 
of  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  tbe 
South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  1908.  He  delivered 
'Bed^l  Lectures  on  die  Christian  Church  and 
Education'  (1906).  His  writings  include  'A 
Manual  of  Devotion^ ;  'The  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession' ;  'Things  New  and  OId> ;  'The  Trust 
of  the  F^iscopate' ;  'The  Episcopal  Omrch  — 
The  Prayer  Book,  History,  Ministry'  (1914). 

GAINES,  Edmund  Pendleton,  American 
army  officer :  b.  Culpeper  County,  Va.,  20 
March  1777;  d.  New  Orleans,  6  June  1849.  He 
was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  Sixth 
raiment,  United  States  Infantry,  in  1799;  in 
1805  became  collector  of  customs  of  the  port 
o£  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  received  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain 1807.  Serving  throug^i  the  War  of  1812, 
he  became  brigadier-general  in  1814,  command- 
ing at  Fort  Erie,  in  August,  until  wounded. 
He  afterward  became  brevet  major-general; 
commanded  the  Southern  Military  District  dur- 
ing the  first  war  against  the  Seminoles  1817,  the 
Western  District  1821,  being  wounded  in  the 
second  war  with  the  Seminoles  in  1837,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Southwest  when  war 
was  declared  with  Mexico. 

■  GAINES,  Hyra  Clark,  American  claimant  i 

b.  New  Orieans  1805;  d.  1885.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Daniel  Clark,  who  emigrated  item 
Ireland  to  New  Orleans  and  inherited  Ua 
uncle's  property  there  in  1799.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  have  Uved  a  bachelor,  but  it  was 
known  that  he  was  the  father  of  two  daughters 
by  a  French  woman  of  great  beauty.  He  died 
in  1813;  liis  will  gave  his  proper^  to  Ids 
mother.  In  1830  letters  were  found  detailing 
the  drcumstances  of  Myra's  birth;  in  1832  one 
that  gave  an  account  of  a  will  made  by  her 
father  in  1813,  in  which  he  acknowIe<^ea  her 
as  his  Intimate  daughter  and  bequeathed  her 
all  his  property.  She  then  began  ner  remark- 
able litigation,  first  to  establish  her  legitimacy, 
then  to  secure  her  father's  estate.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana  pronounced  her  legitimate 
and  his  lawftil  hdr  in  1856.  Subsequently,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  dedded  that  the 
facts  of  her  father's  secret  marriage  in  Phil»- 
delphia  and  her  own  legitimacy  were  fully  ea> 
tablished.  Then  began  the  struggle  to  secure 
IKissession  of  the  estate.  She  nfed  a  bill  in 
equity  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
1856,  and  a  favorable  decision  was  rendered  in 
1867.  In  1861  the  property  in  New  Orleans 
was  valued  at  $35,Q0O,O0(^  and  previous  to  1874 
she  obuined  16,000,000.  Appeals  and  counter- 
suits  were  in  progress  at  the  time  of  her  death 
in  1885.  She  married  W.  W.  Whitney  in  1832 
and  at  his  death.  Gen.  Edmund  P.  Gaines  in 
1839. 

0AINB8'  MILL,  Battle  of.  After  the 
battle  of  Mechanicsville  or  Bttver  Dam  Credti 
26  June  1862,  McCall's  division  was  withdrawn 
from  the  field  of  its  victory  and  Gen.  Ktr  John 
Porter,  with  it  and  the  Fifth  corps,  took  up  a 
defensive  position  near  Gaines'  Miti,  east  of 
Powhite  Creek,  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the 
Chickahominy.  Porter's  corps  and  MeOdl's  di" 
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vision,  ntunberinA  in  all  about  20,000  infantry 
and  artillery  ana  2,500  cavalry,  were  the  only 
Union  troops  north  of  the  Chickahominy,  the 
rest  of  McGellan's  army  being  south  of  it 
Porter's  line  was  fonned  in  the  shape  of  a 
soni-circle.  its  left  resting  in  the  low  ground 
near  the  Chickahominy,  with  its  right  bending 
around  south  of  Old  Cold  Harbor.  The  line 
was  naturally  strong  and  was  strengthened  by 
rifle-pits,  by  felling  trees  in  front  of  them  and 
by  piling  rails  and  such  other  material  as  was 
at  hand.  The  east  bank  of  the  creek  was  quite 
hij^  and  die  slo^  to  the  creek  was  covered 
with  brush  and  timber.  The  line  covered  sev- 
eral of  the  bridges  over  tbe  Chickahominy  and 
through  the  centre  and  right  ran  the  roads 
from  New  Cold  Harbor  and  Old  Cold  Harbor 
to  Dispatch  Station.  Sykes'  division  of  the 
Fifth  corps  was  on  the  right  and  Morell's  di- 
vision on  the  left|^  with  McCall's  .division  in 
reserve.  General  Cooke,  with  three  small  cav- 
alry regiments,  watched  the  left.  The  line  was 
somewhat  too  extended  for  the  number  of 
troo(>s  Porter  had  at  his  disposal,  but  these 
were  well  posted  and  his  artillery  placed  in 
goodpositions,  .sweeping  the  ground  in  front 
On  27  June  the  Confederates  advanced  upon 
Porter's  position,  A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet 
ifrom  the  west,  Jackson  and  D.  H.  Hill  from 
the  northwest.  A.  P.  Hill  led  the  advance 
from  Mechanicsville,  and  aon  reaching  Pow- 
hite  Creek,  near  Gaines'  Mill,  at  noon,  Gregg's 
South  Carolina  brigade  was  so  stoutly  resisted 
by  die  Ninth  Massachusetts,  holding  an  ad- 
vanced position,  that  Hill  was  checked  and 
compelled  to  deploy  a  large  force  to  push  the 
Massachusetts  men  back,  which  consumed  the 
time  until  2  f.u.  Meanwhile  the  other  divisions 
had  come  up,  Longstreet  on  A.  P.  Hill's  ri^t, 
Jackson,  Ewell  and  D.  H.  HitI  in  the  order 
named,  on  A.  P.  Hill's  left  The  main  battle 
began  a  little  after  2  o'clock  with  an  impetuous 
assault  by  A.  P.  Hill  on  Porter's  left  division 
and  resulted  in  the  6nal  repulse  of  Hill  with 
great  loss.  Loiwstreet  came  to  his  support, 
Jadcson  and  D.  H.  Hill  dosed  in  on  Porter's 
right  and  for  nearly  two  hours  Porter's  entire 
Hne  was  successively  assailed  and  pressed  at 
every  point,  but  held  firm,  so  firm  that  General 
Lee  thought  that  'the  principal  part  of  the 
Federal  army  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Chickahomin^  and  'apparently  fining 
ground.*  McCalrs  division  was  placed  ui  line. 
All  fought  well  and  were  admirably  handled; 
but  there  were  not  enou^  of  Porter  s  men  long 
to  withstand  the  enei^ttc  and  continued  pres- 
sure of  57,000  Confederates  af  all  parts  of  the 
line.  At  about  4  p.m.  Slocum's  division  of 
Franklin's  corps  came  on  the  field  from  beyond 
the  Chickahominy.  Its  three  brigades  were 
separated  and  disposed  of  in  weak  places  on  the 
Ibie  and  the  general  attadc  was  repulsed  about 
5  p.v.  A  few  minutes  later  another  attempt 
was  repnlsed,  die  Union  line  holding  fast  and 
not  yiuding  a  foot.  The  Confederate  forces 
were  now  all  up.  Whitings  division  had  come 
to  the  relief  of  A.  P.  Hill ;  and  Stnart,  with  his 
cavalry  and  artillery,  opened  heavily  on  Por- 
ter's T^t.  General  Lee  now  ordered  a  general 
advance,  whidb  vras  responded  to  in  a  most 
gallant  manner.  Porter's  lines  were  fiercely 
anaulted;  fiarts  remained  firm,  but  other  parts 
gave  way  and  soon  all  gave  back,  losing  22 


guns  and  seme  2,800  prisoners.  Some  of  the 
commands  fell  back  in  much  confusion ;  others 
retired  in  good  order  upon  the  brigades  of 
French  and  Meagher,  of  Sumner's  corps,  which 
had  crossed  the  QUdeahominy,  and  now  as- 
sisted in  checking  the  Confederate  pursuit. 
During  the  ni^t  the  Union  troops  crossed  to 
the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  destroyed 
the  bridges  behind  them  and  joinea  the  rest  of 
the  army  in  its  retreat  to  Harrison's  Landing 
on  James  River.  The  entire  number  of  Union 
troops  engaged  was  about  34,000 :  the  loss  was 
894  killed,  3,107  wounded  and  2,836  missing,  an 
aggregate  of  6,837.  The  number  of  Confed- 
erate troops  engaged  was  about  57,000,  of  whom 
8,751  were  lolled  and  wounded. 

BiUiogr^hy. —  Alexander,  ^Military  Mem- 
oirs of  a  Coi|fcderate>  (New  York  1907) ; 
Johnson  and  Buel,  'The  Battles  and  Leaders 
of  the  Civil  War'  (New  York  1887) ;  Nicolay 
and  Hay,  'Abraham  Lincoln;  A  History*  (New 
York  1890);  'Official  Records'  (Vol.  XI, 
Washington  1885) ;  Ropes,  *The  Story  of  the 
Gvil  War>  (Vol.  II,  New  York  1894-98); 
Steele,  'American  Campaigns  *  ( Washington 
1909);  Webbt  'The  Peninsula^  (New  Yofk 
1881). 

GAINBSVILLB,  Fhi.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Alachua  County,  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Lin^ 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Tampa  and 
Jacksonville  railroads,  70  mites  southwest  of 
Jacksonville.  Owing  to  its  temperate  climate 
It  is  a  favorite  winter  resort  Its  industrial  in- 
terests are  chiefhr  agricuhural;  fruit  growing, 
is  largely  carried  on,  and  we  mention  also  the 
phosphate  mining,  the  foundries  and  planing 
mills.  Pop.  6,737. 

GAINSSVILLS,  Ga.,  citv  and  coun^-seat 
of  Hall  (bounty,  on  the  Souuiem,  the  Gaines- 
ville Northwestern  and  the  Gainesville  Midland 
railroads,  53  miles  northeast  of  Atlanta.  From 
its  situation  at  the  summit  of  the  Cliattahoochee 
rid^  and  owing  to  the  numerous  mineral 
springs  in  the  vicmity,  it  is  a  much-freouented 
health  resort  The  educational  establisnments 
include  Brenau  College  and  Cx)nservatory  of 
Music,  the  Riverside  Military  Academy,  etc. 
There  are  milling  industries  and  manufactures 
of  machinery  and  wagons,  and  the  city  owns  its 
electric-lighting  plant  and  waterworks.  PopL 
5.925. 

GAINBSVILLB.  Tex.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Cooke  Coimty,  on  the  Missouri,  K.  and  T., 
and  the  Gulf,  C.  and  S.  F.  railroads,  65  miles 
north  of  Fort  Worth.  This  is  the  centre  of  an 
important  agricultural  and  stock-raising  dis- 
trict. It  has  large  meat-pacldng  establishments 
and  manufactures  of  flour,  foodstuffs,  cotton- 
seed oil,  carriage  works,  hide  and  leather  fac> 
tories  and  pressed-brick  works.  The  town  was 
first  settled  in  1851,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1873,  It  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  1879 
by  a  mayor  and  council  elected  by  popular  vote 
every  two  years.  The  post  office,  city  hall« 
library  and  city  park  are  noteworthy.  Pop. 
7,624. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  gWbur-d,  Thomaa, 
En^sh  painter:  b.  Sudbury,  Suflfolk,  May  1727 ; 
d.  London,  2  Aug.  1788.  He  wras  the  son  of  a 
wool  manufacturer,  and  was  educated  under  his 
unde  in  the  grammar-sdioDl  of  his  native  Unnu 
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JBs  aftbtic  gcntos  early  displayed  iUcU,  and 
for  a  tune  he  studied  art  in  London  under  the 
French  engraver  Gravelot*  and  afterward  under 
Frank  Hayman.  He  married  at  19,  set  up  as  a 
portrait  painter  in  Ipswich,  and  in  1758  todc 
up  his  residence  in  Bath,  where  he  soon  ac- 
quired a  leading  position  as  a  portrait  painter. 
He  sent  pictures  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Artists  frcHn  1761  to  1768»  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  elected  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  contributed  to 
Ae  Academy  eichibiJions  during  the  period 
176&-72,  and  again,  after  an  interval  of  es- 
trangement  from  Sir  Joshua  R^noldS;,  from 
1777  till  17^.  The  pictures  shown  durms  the 
first  of  dwse  periods  conqirised  some  land* 
scapes  and  numerous  portraits,  tmoi^  them 
those  of  Garrick  (two),  the  Dtdce  of  Argyll 
and  Lord  Nugent  Owing  to  a  quarrel  with  his 
friend  and  patron,  Philip  Thicknesse,  he  left 
Bath  for  London  in  1774,  and  in  the  metropolis 
his  fame  rapidly  increased.  Among  the  pietures 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  after  his  arrival  in 
London  none  is  more  celebrated  than  the  'Blue 
Boy'  (1779),  said  to  have  been  painted  to  refute 
a  statement  made  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  one 
of  his  discourses.  Among  portraits  painted 
during  this  period  are  those  of  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  Duke  of 
Argyll,  (^neral  Conway,  Sir  Bate  Dudley, 
George  III  and  his  queen,  Bishop  Hurd,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Colonel  St.  Leger,  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  the  Princess  Royal  and  other  members 
of  the  royal  family.  Owing  to  a  quarrel  about 
the  hanging  of  some  pictures,  he  never  ex- 
hiUted  at  the  Academy  after  1784.  Before  his 
death  he  was  reconciled  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Among  his  other  works  the  following  should 
be  mentioned:  portraits  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  Hon. 
Mrs.  Graham,  Pitt,  Blackstone,  Johnson, 
Sterne,^  Richardson,  CHve,  Burke.  Canning, 
Franklin,  besides  others;  'The  Market  Cart'; 
'The  Waterins:  Place*;  'The  Brook';  'Rustic 
Children';  'The  Cottage  Door';  *Cdws  in  a 
Meadow^;  *  Gainsborough's  Forest,*  and  other 
fine  landscapes.  Gainsborough  painted  in  all 
300  worio,  of  which  220  were  portraits,  and  he 
had  56  subjects  on  hand  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Both  in  portraiture  and  in  landscape  he 
is  in  the  first  fli^t  of  English  artists.  Grace- 
ful, spirited,  sure  of  touch,  exquisite  in  his 
colorings,  his  subjects,  who  invariably  look 
pleasant  and  often  distinguished,  eoitomize  the 
fashion  -and  culture  of  the  18th  century.  In 
his  landscapes  he  shows  a  partiality  for  pastoral 
scenes,  for  evening  li^ts  and  clondy  skies. 
Many  of  his  portraits  have  within  recent  years 
found  a  home  in  the  United  States.  Among 
private  collectors  in  New  York,  Mr.  George  J. 
Gould,  Mr.  E.  H.  Huntington  and  Mr.  Heniy 
C-  Frick  possess  valuable  specimens.  The  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  collection  in  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York  includes,  among  other 
portraits,  'Georgina,  Duchess  of  Devonshire.' 
also  known  as  the  'Stolen  Duchess.*  This 
was  sold  to  Messrs.  Agnew  of  London  in  1876 
for  £10^605,  and  was  immediately  thereafter 
stolen,  its  fate  remaining  a  mystery  until  it 
was  returned  in  1901  by  the  thieves  from  Chi- 
cago, because  of  their  inability  to  dispose  of  it, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 

fin.    Consult    'Lives,'    by    Fulcher    (18S6) ; 
rock-Arnold    (1881);    Bell    (1807);  Gower 
(1903);   Fletcher   (1904);  Bonlton  (1905); 


Wedmore,  'Studies  in  English  Art,*  first  series 
(1878):  Armstrcmg,  'Gainsboroufdi  and  His 
Place  in  English  Art'  (1898);  Chamberlain. 
<Gainsborous£*  (1903). 

G^NSBOROUGH,  England,  an  ancient 
town  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  Trent  River,  con- 
taining a  timber-framed  Old  Moot  Hall  of  the 
15th  century  and  other  edifices  of  antiquarian 
interest  and  modem  use.  In  George  Eliot's 
novel,  *The  Mill  on  the  Floss,*  this  town  is 
called  Saint  egg's.  The  trade  by  water,  river 
and  canals  is  great.  To  Americans  this  place 
is  of  interest  because  here  gathered,  before 
1604,  the  congregation  that  became  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  ((|.v.)  of  New  Emdand,  some  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Baptists  in  Amenca,  and  some 
also  identified  with. the  earliest  historic  litera- 
ture of  the  Western  world.  The  leaders  were 
John  Smythe  and  John  Robinson  (q.v J,  the 
former  leading  a  party  into  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic in  1606  and  the  latter  in  1608.  On  29  June 
1896,  a  large  company  of  Americans,  "New 
World  Pilgrims  to  Old  World  Shrines.*  with 
the  United  States  Ambassador.  T.  F.  Bayard, 
who  made  the  address  of  die  day,  virited  Ciatns- 
borough  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  John 
Robinson  Memorial  Church  and  to  celebrate 
the  spiritual  movement  in  Tudor  times  of  "men 
who  beyond  their  dark  age  led  the  van  of 
thought;'*  which  meant  *the  emancipation  of 
England  from  Norman  domination.*  The 
diurcfa  edifice  has  been  in  use  since  1897.  Con- 
snit  'The  Book  of  the  Pilgrimage*  (Bos too 
1896). 

GAIRDNER,  gSrd'ner.  Tames,  English  his* 

torian:  b.  Edinburgh,  22  March  18%;  d.  4 
Nov.  1912.  When  18  years  old  he  entered  the 
Public  Record  office  in  London  as  a  clerk, 
and  was  assistant  keeper  from  1859  to  1893. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  the  rare  com- 
bination of  profound  erudition,  patient  ac- 
curacy and  judicial  temper  which  he  displayed 
in  the  editing  of  a  long  series  of  historical 
documents :  ^Memorials  of  Hcniy  VII* 
(1858) ;  'Letters  and  Papers  Illustrative  of  the 
Reigns  of  Richard  III  and  Henry  VIP 
(1861-63),  in  the  Rolls  series;  ^Calendar  of 
Letters  and  P«)ers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of 
the  ReiRn  of  Henry  VHP  (11  vols.,  1880-96); 
and  'Historical  Collections  of  a  London  Citi- 
zen' (1876),  and  'Three  Fifteenth-Century 
C3ironicles'  (1880),  for  the  Camden  Socienr 
series;  'The  English  (Thurch  in  the  Stxteentn 
Century>  (1902);  'Lollardy  and  the  Reforma- 
tmn  in  England*  (1908,  1911).  Equally  valu- 
able are  the  bo<^  addressed  to  a  wider  audi- 
ence; an  edition  of  the  'Paston  Letters'  in 
Arber'B  series  (187^-75)  ;  'The  Houses  of  Lan- 
caster and  York,*  in  'Epochs  of  Modem  Hi»- 
toty>  (1874) ;  'Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  IIP 
(1878);  'England*  in  'Early  Chroniclers  of 
Europe*  (1879)  j  ^Studies  in  Eni^ish  History* 
(1881),  written  m  conjnnction  with  Spedding; 
and  *Henry  VIL*  'Statesmen*  series  (1889). 

GAIRDNBR,  Sre  WiUiun  Teanrntt,  Scot- 
tish pathologist:  b.  Edinbur^,  8  Nov.  1824;  d. 
28  June  1907.  He  was  graduated  M.D.  at 
Edinburgh  in  1845,  and  from  1862  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1890  occupied  the  chair  of  medicine 
in  Glasgow  University.  Among  bis  published 
books  are  'Pathological  Anatomv  of  Bronchitis 
and  Diseases  of  the  Lungs*  (1850) ;  'Clinical 
Medicine*  (1862);  'PuU^  Health  in  Relation 
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to  Air  and  Water>  (1862) ;  Unsanity:  Modern 
Views  as  to  its  Nature  and  Treatment'  (1885)  ; 
*The  Physician  as  Naturalist*  (1889). 

GAISERIC,  ^'ser-Oc   See  Genseric. 

GAISFORD,  Thomas,  English  scholar  and 
Greek  philologist:  b.  at  Ifort,  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land, 22  Dec.  i779-d.  2  June  1855.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  took  orders 
in  the  Church,  and  in  1811  was  appointed  regius 

frofessor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ord.  In  1831  he  became  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  remaining  such  till  his  death,  and  in 
1847  rector  of  Westwell  and  curator  of  the 
Bodleian  Library.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  his 
principal  works  being  *Hcphaestronis  Enchi- 
ridion de  Metres'  (Oxford  1810,  Leipzig  18321 ; 
*PoetK  Gneci  Minores>  ('1814-20,  4  vols.) : 
*StobKi  Florilegium*  (1822,4vol3.) ; 'Herodoti 
Historiie*  (1824);  *Sophoclis  Tragaedia:*  (Ox- 
ford 1826,  2  vols.;  Leipzig  1827,  8  vols.); 
'Suidx  Lexicon'  0834,  3  vols.)  ;  *Paraenuog- 
raphi  Grseci'  (1836) ;  'Scriptores  Latini  rei 
Metrics'  (1837) ;  *EntymoIogicum  Magnum* 
(1848);  and  'Eusebii  Demonstratio  Evangelica' 
(1852,  3  vols.).  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
me  Institute  of  France,  and  in  1856  the  Gais- 
ford  prize,  for  Greek  composition,  was  founded 
at  Oxford  in  his  memory. 

GAIUS.  fs&'yjis,  the  name  of.  several  persons 
mentioned  in  mstory:  (1)  A  Roman  general, 
the  son  of  Marcus  Agrippa  and  Julia,  daughter 
of  Augustus  Caesar.  He  was  adopted  by  Au- 
gustus and  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier 
during  the  1st  century  B.C.,  having  reduced  Ar- 
menia and  routed  Tigranes.  (2)  A  Roman 
jurist  who  lived  130  to  180  a.d.  Before  the  re- 
vision of  the  Roman  law  and  the  reform  of 
le^  stu<Hcs  by  Justinian,  the  'Institutes'  of 
C^us,  afterward  the  ground  work  of  the  *Insti- 
tutes^  of  Justinian,  were  the  recdved  text- 
books of  me  schools  of  law.  Almost  com- 
pletely lost  until  1816,  their  discovery  at  Verona 
by  Niebuhr  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  early  development  of  Roman  law. 
(3)  A  Christian  controversialist  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury. He  regarded  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to 
the  Hebrews  as  apocryphal,  and  was  the  first 
who  wrote  ^inst  Cerinthus  and  the  Millenar- 
ians.  (4)  (Taius,  Saint,  bishop  of  Rome,  283 
to  296;  d.  22  Apnl  296.  A  native  of  I>alniatia 
and  nephew  of  Diocletian,  he  suffered  many 
hardships  during  the  first  persecution  of  the 
C^hrtstians  by  the  emperor. 

GALABAT,  ga  la-bat',  or  KALABAT, 
Africa,  a  small  district  situated  near  the  west- 
ern frontiers  of  Abyssinia  contiguous  with  the 
Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan.  The  people,  some  20,- 
000  in  number,  and  fanatical  Mohammedans, 
trade  with  Abyssinia  in  coffee,  cotton,  hides  and 
beeswax.  The  district  contains  about  1,500 
square  miles.  It  was  for  a  number  of  years 
wiAin  the  Italian  sphere  of  influence. 

GALACTIC  CIRCLE,  the  great  circle  of 
the  heavens  which  coincides  best  with  the 
course  of  the  Galaxy  or  Milky  Way.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  John  Hcrschel.  the  north  pole  of  this 
great  circle  is  situated  approximately  in  right 
ascension  12  hours  47  minutes,  and  declination 
+  27",  the  circle  crossing  the  equator  at  the 
points  whose  right  ascensions  are  about  6  hours 
47  minutes  and  18  hours  47  minutes.  See 
Galaxy. 


GALAGO.  ga-l4'g&,  a  genus  of  African 
lemurs  (q.v.),  arboreal  and  nocturnal  in  habit, 
living  on  fruit  and  insects.  They  vary  from 
the  size  of  a  rabbit  to  that  of  a  rat,  are  covered 
with  soft  fawn-gray  woolly  fur,  have  somewhat 
bushy  tails  longer  than  the  body,  and  hind  legs 
longer  and  stronger  than  the  arms,  with  two  of 
the  ankle  bones  (calcaneum  and  navici^ar) 
greatly  elongated.  The  head  is  round  like  a 
cat's;  the  eyes  are  large  with  oval  pupils  con- 
tracting in  daylight  to  vertical  slits;  the  ears 
are  naked  and  very  big,  expanded  during 
activity,  hut  rolled  together  when  the  animal 
rests.  The  female  is  said  to  bear  one  young 
one  at  a  birth,  and  often  carries  it  about.  Soft 
nests  are  also  made  in  the  brandies.  The 
Galago  proper  (G.  senegalensis)  seems  to  be 
distributed  throughout  tropical  Africa,  and  is 
known  in  Senegal  as  *the  gum  animal*  from 
its  frequent  habitat  in  mimosa  or  gum-acacia 
forests,  and  from  its  alleged  habit  of  gum- 
chewing.  It  is  said  to  be  eaten  there.  The 
largest  species  {G.  crassiantdatus)  measures  a 
foot  in  length,  not  including  the  bushy  tail, 
which  is  15  or  16  inches  more.  In  Zanzibar  the 
komba  (G.  agisymbantu)  is  said  frequently  to 
make  itself  intoxicated  with  palm-wine,  so  that 
it  falls  from  the  tree  and  gets  caught.  It  is 
readily  tamed  and  utilized  to  catch  insects  and 
mice  in  the  houses.  There  are  numerous 
species,  and  tlie  Madagascar  genera  Chiroqale, 
Microcebus  and  OpoUmur  are  joined  with  it  in 
the  sub-family  G^guut.  Coniult  Beddard, 
^Mammalia*  (London  1902). 

GALAHAD,  Sir,  son  of  Lamicelot  and 
Elaine  and  the  noblest  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  of  whom  he  alone  was  successful 
in  the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail.  He  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Grail  legend  by  Walter  Map 
(q.v.).  (See  Grail;  Round  Table,  Knights 
op).  Consult  Morley,  'English  Writers*  (Vol. 
Ill,  London  1887-90). 

GALANGAL,  a  dried  rhizome  obtained 
from  different  species  of  Alpinia  growing  in  the 
East.  What  is  Imown  as  the  lesser  galan^l  is 
brought  from  China.  It  occurs  in  small  pieces, 
(^lindrical  and  forked,  striated  and  diversified 
with  whitish  rings ;  the  outside  is  brown,  the 
inside  paler.  It  has  an  aromatic  taste  and  odor, 
and  is  an  agreeable  substitute  for  ginger  in 
dyspepsia.  It  yields  an  oil  and  a  soft  resin, 
but  its  chemical  composition  is  not  settled.  The 
larger  or  Java  galangal  is  coarser,  and  is  not 
so  strongly  aromatic.  The  rhizome  of  Alpinia 
o^inarum  has  been  used  in  me^cine  as  a 
stimulant  aromatic. 

GALANTHA,  ga-Un'thi.  Bssterhazy  von. 
Hui^rian  M^^ates  and,  later,  princes  of  the 
German  empire.  See  Estekhazy  von  Ga- 
la nth  a. 

GALANTHU8.  See  Snowdrop. 

GALAPAGOS,  g&l'-a-pa'gds.  ARCHI- 
PBLAGO, a  group  of  volcanic  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  15  larger  islands 
and  about  40  smaller,  with  a  total  area  estimated 
at  2,400  to  3,000  square  miles,  and  all  included 
between  lat.  0'  38'  N.  and  V  27'  S.  and  long. 
89°  16'  30"  W.  and  91°  40'  45"  W.,  except  Cul- 
peper  and  Wenman  which  lie  somewhat  farther 
toward  the  North.  The  more  important  in  area 
are  Albemarle,   Indefatigable,  Marlborough, 
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Chatham,  James  and  Charles  —  to  give  them 
the  names  in  general  use;  at  the  same  time  we 
note  that  the  government  of  Ecuador  in  \892 
renamed  archipelago,  nidieT  inapprt^m- 
ately,  *Col6n*  and  invented  novel  designations 
for  separate  members  of  the  group.  The  dis- 
tance from  Chatham  Island  to  Guayaquil  is  620 
miles,  to  Panama  840  miles,  and  to  San  Fran- 
cisco 2,990  miles.  Features  of  wholly. excep- 
tional interest  in  the  natural  history  oT  the 
archipelago  were  noted  by  Charles  Darwin  in 
his  journal  of  the  voyage  of  the  Beag^it,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  present  description.  The 
constitution  of  the  whole  is  volcanic;  with  the 
exception  of  some  ejected  fragments  of  granite 
every  part  consists  of  lava,  or  of  sandstone^  re* 
suiting  from  the  attrition  of  such  materials. 
The  higher  islands  (which  attain  an  elevation 
of  3,000  to  4,000  feet)  generally  have  one  or 
more  principal  craters  toward  their  centre,  and 
on  their  flanks  smaller  orifices.  There  are,  in 
all  the  islands,  at  least  2^000  craters.  Though 
the  islands  are  pl^ed  directly  under  the  equator, 
climate  is  not  in  all  parts  of  thetn  excess- 
ively hot;  a  circiunstance  which  is  owing  to  the 
sii^larly  low  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
ocean  (compare  the  observations  mentioned  be- 
low). Very  little  rain  falls,  except  during  one 
short  season,  but  the  clouds  generally  hang  low ; 
therefore  the  summits,  at  an  elevation  of  1,(X)0 
feet  or  more,  possess  a  tolerably  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, while  the  lower  parts  of  the  islands  are 
extremely  arid.  On  a  part  of  Chatham  Island, 
black  cones,  the  former  chimneys  of  the  subter- 
ranean heated  fluids,  are  so  numerous  and  in 
form  so  regular  that  th^  give  the  country  a 
^workshop'  appearance,  which  strongly  re- 
minded Mr.  Darwin  of  the  great  iron  foundries 
of  Staffordshire.  All  the  craters  on  Chatham 
are  extinct,  but  on  the  western  islands  *the  vol- 
canic forces  were  in  frequent  activity.*  Charles 
Island  was  frequented  by  buccaneers  and  whalers 
long  before  Ecuador  established  a  small  penal 
colony  there.  The  soil  of  the  elevated  portions 
of  that  island  is  fertile  black  mud ;  the  climate 
of  the  same  regions  is  tempered  by  a  cool  south- 
erly tradewind;  and  wild  pigs  and  goats  are 
found  in  the  woods,  "but  the  main  article 
of  animal  food  is  derived  from  the  tor- 
toises*—  which  sometimes  weigh  200  pounds 
each.  On  both  Albemarle  and  Marlborough 
islands,  eruptions  occasionally  _  take  place.  Of 
the  former,  Mr.  Darwin  writes;  "I  should 
think  it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  m  any 
other  part  of  the  world  an  island  situated 
within  the  tropics,  and  of  such  considerable  size 
(namely,  75  miles  long),  so  sterile  and  incap- 
able of  supporting  life.*  On  Janies  Island  there 
is  a  lake  from  which  salt  is  procured.  The 
equatorial  heat  was  observed  in  its  effect  upon 
the  soil  of  die  lower  and  sterile  parts. .  There 
the  thermometer  placed  in  sand  of  a  brown 
color  immediately  rose  to  137°,  and  black  sand 
was  so  much  hotter  that  it  was  disagreeable  to 
walk  over,  even  in  thick  boots.  An  acacia,  a 
cactus,  and  one  of  the  euphorlnaceae  —  a  bush 
with  minute  brown  leaves  —  are  common  in 
some  parts  of  tfiese  lowlands.  Near  the  sum- 
mits me  vegetation  has  a  very  different  char- 
acter; ferns  and  coarse  grasses  are  abundant; 
and  the  commonest  tree  is  one  of  the  Com- 
positaE,  There  are  no  members  of  the  pahn 
family.  «The  natural  history  of  this  archipel- 
ago,* Mr.  Darwin  says,  *i9  very  remarlcable.  It 


seems  to  be  a  little  world  within  itself;  the 
greater  number  of  its  inhabitants,  both  vege- 
table aiid_  animal,  being  found  nowhere  else.* 
And  again,  *In  my  collections  from  these 
islands  uiere  are  26 different  species  of  landbirds. 
With  the  exception  of  one,  all  probably  are  un- 
described  kinds,  which  inhabit  this  archipelago 
and  no  other  part  of  the  world,*  The  order  of 
reptiles  forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  die 
zoology  of  the  islands,  the  species  not  being 
numerous,  but  the  number  of  individuals  of 
each  kind  extraordinarily  great  There  is  one 
Idnd  both  of  the  turtle  and  tortoise ;  of  lizards 
four;  and  of  snakes  about  the  same  number. 
Of  uie  tort(^se  (Tesiudo  Indtcus)  some  old 
males  have  been  found  so  large  that  it  required 
six  or  eight  men  to  lift  them  from  the  ground. 
Mr.  Darwin  says:  •!  frequently  got  on  their 
backs,  and  then,  upon  giving  a  few  raps  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  shell,  they  would  rise  up  and 
walk  away ;  but  I  found  it  very  difHcult  to  keep 
my  balance.  The  tortoise  is  very  fond  of  water, 
drinking  large  quantities,  and  wallowing  in  the 
mud.  The  larger  islands  alone  possess  sprite, 
and  these  are  always  situated  toward  the  cen- 
tral parts,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation.  The 
tortoises,  therefore,  which  frequent  the  lower 
districts,  when  thirs^,  are  obliged  to  travel 
from  a  long  distance.  Hence  broad  and  well- 
beaten  paths  radiate  oS  from  the  wells  even 
down  to  the  seacoast  Near  the  springs  it  was 
a  curious  spectacle  to  behold  many  of  these 
great  monsters;  one  set  eagerly  traveling  on- 
ward with  outstretched  nedcs,  and  another  set 
returning,  after  having  drunk  their  fill.*  Mr. 
Darwin  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  Galapa- 
gos islands  are  the  original  home  of  the  Testudo 
Indicus,  though  it  is  now  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Also  characteristic  of  this  archi- 
pelago are  the  lizards,  individuals  of  the  aquatic 
variety  being  three  or  four  feet  long.  Many 
of  the  islands  possess  trees,  plants  and  birds, 
which  do  not  occur  on  the  others.  At  the  date 
of  Mr.  Darwin's  visit  the  birds  had  not  learned 
to  fear  man.  He  wrote:  *A  gun  is  here  al- 
most superfluous;  for  with  the  muzzle  of  one 
I  pushed  a  hawk  off  the  branch  of  a  tree.*  The 
Pan  American  Union  Bulleiin,  Vol.  XXXII 
(Jan.-June  1911),  pp.  222  seq..  states  that  in 
1814  and  1825  English  skippers  reported  activity 
in  the  (jal4pagos  craters,  and  as  late  as  1907  a 
new  opening  appeared  on  James  Island  from 
which  a  torrent  of  lava  flowed  to  the  sea.  The 
Eucadorian  government  took  possession  of  the 
group  12  Feb.  1832,  and  it  seems  that  the  act 
of  occupation  was  suggested  by  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Villamil,  who  obtained 
a  concession  from  Elcuador  and  was  governor 
of  the  islands  at  the  time  of  Darwin's  visit. 
The  average  temperature  is  about  72°  F<  The 
mitigatii^  influence  of  the  Humboldt  current 
is  mentioned  in  the  article  Latin  America  — 
climate.  But  remarkable  differences  of  temper- 
ature are  observed:  for  example,  on  one  side 
of  Albemarle  Island  a  foot  below  the  surface 
the  ocean's  temperature  was  80°  F.,  while  on 
the  other  side  it  was  less  than  60°  F.  The 
number  of  indigenous  botanical  species  is  now 
given  at  190;  and  there  are  58  distinct  species 
of  land  birds. 

Marrion  Wilcox. 

GALATA,  ga'la-ta,  a  snbnrb  of  Ccmstanti- 
noide  (q.Y.). 
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GALATBA  —  QALATIANS 


GALATSA,  gSl-a-te'9.  (1)  In  Greek  my- 
thology, daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  The 
C]fcl(ws  Pol>i>hemus  persecuted  with  his  love 
this  chartmn^  nymph,  though  he  gained  nothing 
bat  ridicule  in  return.  The  handsome  shciihera 
Acts,  of  Sicily,  enjoyed  her  affection,  and  suf- 
fered death  on  her  account;  for  Polyphemus, 
Ending  them  together,  and  mad  with  jealousy, 
hurled  a  rock  at  them,  which  dashed  Acis  in 
pieces,  while  Galatea  escaped  into  the  sea. 
Acis  was  transformed  into  a  fountain,  and 
hastened  to  meet  his  mistress  in  a  safer  re^^on. 
Other  legends  have  Galatea  the  mother  of  Galas 
by  Folyi^emus.  Poets  and  sculptors  _  both 
ancient  and  modem  have  derived  much  inspi- 
tation  from  tfie  myth.  In  English  literature  it 
has  been  used  by  Gay  'Acis  and  Galatea,*  by 
Proctor  in  ^Death  of  Acis,'  by  Buchanan  in 
*Po^heme's  Passion'  and  by  Austin  Dobson 
in  *Tale  of  Polypheme.*  (2)  A  sheperdess  in 
Virgil's  *Third  £clog:ue'  who  throws  an  apple 
to  her  lover,  and  flees,  taking  care  to  be  seen, 
hence  a  t3rpe  of  the  coquette.  (3)  A  statue  «n- 
dowed  with  life  1^  Venus  at  the  prayer  of 
Pygmalion. 

GALATIA,  gi-li'shl~a,  Asia  Minor,  ihe  an- 
cient name  of  an  extensive  region,  so  called 
from  its  Gallic  inhabitants,  who  were  immi'> 
grants  from  Europe.  With  the  Gauls  were 
intermingled  a  considerable  proportion  of 
Greeks ;  hence  the  inhabitants  were  often  called 
Gallogrseci,  as  well  as  Galatians.  The  Apostle 
Paul  visited  Galatia  twice  and  addressed  the 
'Epistle  to  the  Galatians'  to  the  churches  of 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  of  Lystra  and  other  places. 

GALATIANS,  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the. 
The  Apostle  Paul  wrote  this  letter  to  -  the 
churches  of  Galatia  (i,  2)  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  influence  of  an  extreme  type  of  Judaistic 
Christianity  which,  he  was  convinced,  was 
threatening  to  undermine  faith  in  Christ  alone 
as  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Gospel  and 
which  appears  to  have  gained  a  strong  footing 
in  those  churches  which  he  himself  had  founded 
Apparently,  the  judaizers  had  attacked  not 
on^  Paul's  doctrine  but  also  had  insinuated 
that  he  was  not  really  an  apostle  and  therefore 
his  teaching  had  no  apostolic  authority. 

The  news  of  the  defection  of  his  Galatian 
churches  came  to  Paul  as  a  great  surprise  (i,  6) 
and  ^lled  him  with  grief  and  indignation.  He 
wrote  immediately  and  his  letter  is  intense,  even 
severe,  written  hastily  perhaps,  but  not  thought- 
lessly or  carelessly. 

He  first  sought  to  show  diat  bodi  Us  apostle- 
ship  and  the  gospel  he  preached  were  of  divine, 
not  human  authority.  He  had  been  called  to  his 
apostolic  work  directly  by  God  and  to  no  man 
did  he  owe  his  knowledge  of  the  gospel  (i,  6- 
24).  Nevertheless,  both  ne  and  the  gospel  as  he 
preached  it  had  been  fully  recognized  and  ap- 
proved by  the  leaders  of  the  mother  church  in 
Jerusalem  (ii,  1-10),  and  on  one  occasion  he 
had  even  rebuked  Peter  for  inconsistency  and 
disloyally  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  when  he 
weakly  yielded  to  the  Judaizing  extremists 
(ii,  11-21).  He  then  asked  the  Galatians  to 
recall  their  own  past  experience  as  evidencing 
that  •faith,*  and  not  *Works  of  the  Law,*  is 
the  condition  of  the  Spirit's  presence  and  power 
(iii,  1-6).  He  next  showed  that  the  principle 
of  *faith»  antedated  and  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  Law  even  in  the  Old  Testament  The  Law 


is  only  of  a  secondary  and  temporary  significance 
entailmg  bondage ;  it  was  simply  preparatory  to 
the  dispensation  of  faith  which  alone  brings 
libera  and  sc»ship  (iii,  7-v,  12).  After  a  few 
hints  as  to  the  true  character  of  christian  con* 
duct  (v,  13-vi,  10)  the  letter  closes  with  a  final 
warning  gainst  trusting  to  circumcision  in 
preference  to  faith  in  the  cmdfied  One  (vi, 
11-16^. 

Tne  put^se  of  the  letter  is  thus  perfectly 
clear  from  its  contents  and  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  exist  as  to  its  authorship  by  Paul.  In  im- 
portance Galatians  is  second  to  no  other  of 
Paul's  epistles.  Its  biograi^ical  material  in 
chaps,  i  and  ii  is  invaluable,  while  in  its  state- 
ment and  exposition  of  Paul's  great  doctrine  of 

i'usttficaticHi  by  faith  this  epistle,  along  with 
Romans,  has  been  the  great  source  from  whidi 
theologians  from  Augustine  to  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin  ha\p  drawn  their  arguments. 

The  critical  questions  regarding  Galatians 
are  mainly  two,  as  to' its  destination  and  date. 

Who  were  the  *Galatians*  (iii,  1)  and  where 
were  'the  diurdies  of  Galatia*  (i,  2)  to  whom 
Paul  addressed  this  remarkable  letter?  The 
traditional  view  (now  commonly  called  the 
North  Galatian  theory)  is  that  the  Galatians 
addressed  lived  in  old  Galatia  proper,  a  large 
district  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Sfinor,  north  of 
Lycaoma  and  east  and  northeast  of  Phrygia 
(the  boundaries  of  which  were  rather  vague). 
A  more  modern  and  widely  accepted  view  is 
that  *Galatia*  in  (i,  2)  is  meant  the  recentiv 
organized  Roman  Province  of  Galatia  (whim 
included  old  Galatia  and  parts  of  Phrygia.  Ly- 
caonia,  etc.)  and  that  the  "churches  of  Oafatta' 
werf  those  founded  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  on 
the  first  missionaiy  journey  (Acts  xiit  and  xiv), 
i.e.,  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Lystra  and 
Derbe.  For  the  traditional  view  it  is  claimed 
that  it  is  based  on  the  simpler  and  more  natural 
interpretation  of  the  terms  'Galatia"  and 
"Galatians,"  and  that  Acts  (xvi,  6  and  xviii,  23) 
imply,  or  at  least  allow  for,  missionary  work  by 
Paul  in  old  Cxalatia.  For  the  other,  or  South- 
Calatian  theoiy,  it  is  claimed  that  these  passages 
do  not  imply  any  missionary  work  in  old  Gala- 
tia, but  on  the  contrary  refer  to  the  western 
jKirt  of  the  Province  of  Galatia  traversed  by 
Paul  on  his  first  and  second  journeys.  In  favor 
of  this  theory  it  is  urged  that  churches  so  im- 

Ejrtant  must  certainly  have  been  mentioned  by 
uke  in  Acts  and  ^erefpre  ibsy  are  the  ones 
whose  founding  is  told  in  Acts  idii  and  xiv. 
But  since  Luke  omitted  many  important  details 
of  Paul's  missionary  work,  which  are  referred 
to  or  implied  in  his  epistles,  this  argiunent.has 
little  force. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  epistle  it  is  evident 
from  i,  18-ii,  1,  that  it  was  written  after  more 
than  al>out  15-17  years  had  passed  since  Paul's 
conversion.  And  since  about  33  a.d.  is  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  for  the  latter  event,  GalaKans 
could  not  have  been  written  before  49  or  50  A.a 
In  other  words,  the  visit  to  Jerusalem,  men- 
tioned in  ii,  1-10,  which  took  place  3+14  years 
(=about  15-17  years)  after  Paul's  conversion, 
must  have  been  made  about  49  or  50  A.D.,  and  as 
the  way  Paul  refers  to  it  implies  that  it  had 
transpired  a  considerable  time  before  he  wrote, 
the  probable  date  of  the  epistle  would  be  some 
years  after  50  a.d.  Incidentally,  these  consider- 
ations seem  fatal  to  the  identification  of  the 
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visit  to  Jerusalem  of  Gal.  ii,  1-10  with  that 
mentioned  in  Acts  xi,  27-n30  (advocated  by  many 
who  adopt  the  South  Galatian  view)  instead  o£ 
the  tradUional  identification  of  CiaL  li,  1-10  with 
Acts  XV,  since  the  former  visit  took  place,  ai>- 
parently  near  the  time  of  the  death  of  Herod 
A^ippa,  44  A.D.  (cf.  Acts  xii).  In  spite  of 
differences  between  Acts  xv  and  C^alatians^  ii, 
1-10,  these  two  must  be  interpreted  as  referring 
to  the  same  occasion,  and  Luke's  account  must 
be  adjusted  to  Paul's.  The  advocates  of  the 
South  Galatian  theory  are  not  at  all  unanimous 
as  to  tlM  date  of  the  epistle.  Some  (e.g., 
Luke)  would  date  tt  even  before  the  council  of 
Acts  XV ;  while  others  would  put  it  later.  On 
the  North  Galatian  view  the  qpistle  would  be 
dated  after  the  time  of  Acts  xviii,  21  especially 
if  the  expression  rd  apdrtpov  (Gat.  iv,  13) 
is  taken  strictly  as  meaning  the  former  (of 
two  visits).  On  the  whole  a  date  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  period  covered  by  Paul's  third 
journey,  either  during  the  last  months  of  his 
st^  at  Ephesus  (54  a.d.)  or  while  he  was  en 
route  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth  (early  in  55) 
seems  most  satisfactory.  In  this  way  the  close 
resemblance  between  Galaiians  and  Romans  is 
best  accounted  for,  the  Galatian  defection  hav- 
ing brought  forcibly  to  Paul's  mind  the  danger 
to  the  Church  in  the  Judaizing  propaganda,  and 
his  hurried  argument  in  the  epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  being  more  deliberately  worked  out  in 
Romans  wtich  was  written  soon  after,  while 
he  was  resting  at  Corinth  (spring  of  55  a.d.)- 
Bibliography. —  The  literature  on  Galatians 
is  extraordinarily  voluminous,  and  for  a  full 
bibliography  one  may  consult  Moffatt,  'Intro- 
duction to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment' (New  York  1915).  Monographs  of  espe- 
cial value  are  Lagrange,  M.  _J.,  'Les  Judaisants 
de  I'Epitre  aux  Galatea'  (in  Revue  BibHqu*M 
1917,  pp.  129^167);  Lake,  K.,  'The  Earlier 
Epistles  of  Paul>  (London  1911)  ;  Lightfoot, 
'Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians*  (11th 
ed,  1892) ;  Steinmann,  'Abfassungszeit  des 
Galaterbriefes*  (Munster  1906).  and  *Der 
Leserkreis  des  Galaterbricfes*  (Ibid  1908) ; 
Watkins,  C.  H.,  'Saint  Paul's  Fight  for  Gab- 
tia'  (Boston  1914). 

Edward  E.  Nourse, 
Professor  Biblical  Theology,  Hartford  Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

GALAXi  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  famihr 
GahcaeetB,  containing  a  sii^e  species,  G. 
aphylla,  occurring  from  Virginia  to  Georgia, 
chiefly  in  the  mountains.  The  plant  is  a  per- 
enmal,  with  a  basal  duster  of  leaves  and  slender 
simple  flowering  stems  terminating  in  slender 
spikes  of  small  greenish  flowers.  The  leaves 
are  rounded,  heart-shaped,  somewhat  leathery 
and  shining.  In  autumn  they  assume  a  beauti- 
ful bronze  color  and  then,  as  well  as  at  other 
times,  they  are  gathered  in  large  quantities  to 
be  used  for  decorative  purposes,  especially  for 
wreaths  and  for  Christmas  greens. 

GALBA,  Servins  Solpicios,  Roman  em- 
peror: b.  3  8.C.;  d.  15  Jan.  69  a.d.  Caligula  ap- 
pointed him  general  in  Germany.  He  soon  re- 
pulsed the  Germans  who  had  invaded  (Saul,  and 
restored  the  ancient  military  discijiline.  After 
the  death  of  Caligula  he  caused  his  troops  to 
swear  allegiance  to  Qaudius,  who  sent  him  in 
45  A.I1.  as  prtKonsnl  to  Africa,  where  great 
confuHon  ]vevai1ed.    In  two  years  Galba  re- 


stored order,  obtained  the  honors  of  a  triumph, 
and  was  received  among  the  priests  of  Au- 
gustus. Nero  appointed  him  in  61  A.a  governor 
of  Htspania  Tarraconensis,  but  soon  after  be- 
c»ne  so  exa^Krated  against  him  that  he  ordered 
him  to  be  secretly  assassinated.  Galba  then 
revolted,  but  when  news  arrived  of  the  insar- 
rection  among  the  praetorians  at  Rome,  and  of 
the  death  of  Nero,  6S  ajj.,  he  himself  was 
chosen  emperor  by  the  praetorian  cohorts  in 
Rome.  Ambassadors  from  the  senate  made 
known  to  him  his  elevation.  He  chose  a  col- 
league in  the  government  under  the  name  of 
an  adopted  son,  but  instead  of  Otho,  favored 
by  the  soldiery,  he  selected  Piso  Lictnianus, 
hated  by  them  on  account  of  his  rigid  virtue. 
Otho,  offended  by  this  neglect,  resolved  to  get 
possession  of  the  throne  by  force  of  arms.  The 
prxtorian  cohorts  first  declared  themselves  in 
his  favor,  and  Galba,  attempting  in  vain  to  re- 
store order,  was  attacked  and  slain. 

QALBANUM,  a  gum-resin  obtained  from 
Ferula  galbaniflua  and  allied  plants,  used  in 
medicine  as  a  carminative  and  eiqpectorant,  and 
externally  as  an  irritant. 

GALBRAITH,  John.  Canadian  engineer: 
b.  Montreal  1846;  d.  1914.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  studied 
engineering  and  survejriiw  and  was  engaged  on 
the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial  Midland 
and  Canadian  Pacific  railroads.  He  led  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  in  1880  from  Georgian  Bsgr 
to  Fort  Churchill  and  Lake  Mistassini.  In  18i^ 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  engineering 
in  the  newly-founded  school  of  practic^ 
science  at  Toronto,  and  in  1889  was  made  di- 
rector of  the  institution.  He  was  one  of  the 
ori^nal  founders  of  the  Canadian  Sodety  of 
Civil  Engineers:  was  an  associate  of  the  Eng- 
lish Institute  of  Civil  Engmeers.  In  1907  he 
was  appointed  on  a  royal  commission  to  report 
on  the  causes  of  the  collapse  of  the  great  rail- 
road bridge  over  the  Saint  Lawrence  at  Quebec 

GALD6S,  Benito  P£rez,  a  noted  Spanish 
writer  bom  in  1840.  See  P^rez  Gald6s,  BENim 

GALE,  Henry  Gordon,  American  physicist: 
b.  Aurora,  111.,  12  Sept.  1874.  In  1896  he  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Chicago;  began 
his  connection  with  the  department  of  physics 
there  in  1899,  and  in  1911  became  associate 
professor.  He  was  physicist  of  the  Solar  Ob- 
servatoiy  at  Mount  Wilson,  Cal-,  in  1906  and 
in  I9Q9-U  was  research  associate  there  for  the 
Carnegie  Foundation.  With  R.  A.  Milliken  he 
wrote  *A  First  Course  in  Physics*  (1906)  ;  JA 
Laboratory  Course  in  Physics'  (1906) ;  with 
Adam,  W.  S.,  'An  Investigation  of  the  Spectra 
of  Iron  and  Titanium  under  Moderate  Pres- 
sures' (1912). 

GALE,  James  S.,  American  missionary,  ed- 
itor and  lexicographer  in  Korea,  who  has  done 
more  than  any  other  writer  to  open  the  treas- 
ures of  the  lan^age  and  literature  of  the 
Koreans.  Commissioned  by  the  Presl^erian 
Chnrdi,  he  arrived  in  the  peninsula  in  1889. 
In  collaboration  with  H.  G.  Appenzeller  and 
H.  G.  Underwood,  the  noted  pioneers,  he 
worked  for  many  years  upon  the  translation  of 
the  holy  scriptures.  His  great  dictionary  of  the 
Korean  language,  published-  in  1898,  supersedes 
alt  others.  He  is  also  the  author  of  'The 
Vanguard,*  a  novel  of  early  missionary  life  in 
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Korea;  <Korea  in  Transition*  (1909);  and  of 
a  great  variety  of  learned  articles  on  Korean 
history,  literature  and  antiquities  and  on  life 
and  manners  published  in  The  Korean  Reposi- 
tory (1892-^)  ;  The  Korean  Review  (1901-06)  ; 
The  Korean  Magtutine  (1917).  Consult  Grifiis, 
<A  Modem  Pioneer  in  Korea:  H.  G.  Appen- 
zeller>  (1912). 

GALB,  Norman  Rowland.  English  poet: 
b.  Kcw,  Surrey,  1862.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  His  ^Country 
Muse'  appeared  in  1892  and  attracted  generiU 
attention.  A  second  series  appeared  within  the 
same  year.  Other  publications  are  'Orchard 
Songs'  (1893);  <A  June  Pastoral'  (1894); 
*Songs  for  Little  People*  (1896);  'Barty's 
Star>  (1903);  <More  Cricket  Songs  (1905): 
'Song  in  September'  (1912);  *Solitude» 
(1913);  'Collected  Poems'  (1914). 

GALB,  Zona,  American  author :  b.  Portage, 
Wis.,  26  Aug.  1874.  In  1895  she  was  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  was  employed 
on  the  staffs  of  Milwaukee  journals  until  1901 
and  from  1901  to  1904  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  World  and  also  contributed  to  other 
joamals.   She  has  publi^ed  ^Romance  Island' 

(1906)  ;   'The  Love  of  Pelleas  and  Etarre' 

(1907)  ;  'Friendship  Village'  (1908);  <Friend- 
^ip  Village  Love  Stories'  (1909);  ^Mothers 
to  Men'  (1911) ;  'Christmas'  (1912) ;  'When  I 
was  a  Litde  Girl'  (1913);  'Neighborhood 
Stories'  (1914);  'Hearts' Kindred'  (1915);  *A 
Daughter  of  Tomorrow'  (1917) ;  and  a  one-act 
play,  'The  Neighbors.' 

GALB,  a  tree.  See  Ondleberry. 

GALBN,   or   CLAUDIUS  GALBNUS, 

Greek  physician:  b.  Pergamus,  Mysia,  131  A.D.; 
d.  Sicily,  about  201  a.d.  He  began  the  study  of 
medicine  at  Pergamus,  and  afterward  studied 
at  Smyrna,  Corinth  and  Alexandria.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  city  in  158  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  school  of  gladiators.  Six  years 
later  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  stayed  four 
years,  and  gained  wide  reputation.  Scarcely 
had  he  returned  to  his  native  city  when  he  re- 
ceived a  summons  from  the  emperors  M. 
Aurelius  and  L.  Verus  to  attend  them  in  the 
Venetian  territory,  and  shortly  afterward  he  ac- 
companied them  to  Rome.  There  he  remained 
several  years,  though  how  long  is  not  known 
precisely,  and  about  the  end  of  the  2d  century 
was  employed  by  the  Emperor  Severus.  Galen 
was  a  voluminous  writer  not  only  on  medical, 
but  also  on  philosophical  subjects,  such  as  logic, 
ethics  and  grammar.  The  works  that  are  still 
extant  under  his  name  consist  of  83  treatises, 
acknowledged  to  be  genuine;  19  whose  genuine- 
ness has  been  questioned ;  45  undoubtedly 
spurious;  19  fragments;  and  15  commentaries 
on  different  works  of  Hippocrates.  His  most 
important  anatomical  and  physiological  works 
are:  'Of  Anatomical  Administrations'  and  'Of 
the  Use  of  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body;.' 
As  an  anatomist,  he  combined  with  patient  skill 
and  sober  observation  as  a  practical  dissector 
—  of  lower  animals,  not  of  the  human  body  — 
accuracy  of  description  and  clearness  of  expo- 
sition as  a  writer.  He  gathered  up  all  the 
medical  knowledge  of  his  time  and  fixed  it  on 
such  a  Brm  foundation  of  truth  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be,  as  he  left  it,  the  authoritative  ac- 
count of  the  science  for  centuries.  His  i^nol- 


ogy  does  not,  according  to  modem  ideas,  attain 
the  same  level  of  scientific  excellence  as  his 
anatomy.  He  seems  to  place  a  more  implicit 
faith  in  amulets  than  in  medicine,  and  he  is 
supposed  by  Cullen  to  be  the  originator  of  the 
anodyne  necklace  which  was  so  long  famous  in 
England  His  practice  was  based  on  the  two 
general  principles:  (1)  that  disease  is  contrary 
to  nature  and  is  to  be  overcome  by  something 
that  is  contrary  to  the  disease  itself;  and  (2) 
that  nature  is  to  be  preserved  by  that  which  has 
relation  to  nature.  In  the  9th  century  (Galen's 
works  were  translated  into  Arabic  and  were  in 
great  vogue  for  centuries  throughout  the  E^st 
The  Greek  text  has  been  issued  four  times; 
the  Aldine  (5  folio  vols.,  1525)  was  the  first; 
the  best  and  most  complete  modem  edition  is 
that  by  Kuhn  (20  vols.,  1821-33).  Several 
minor  works  were  issued  by  Helmrich  and 
MuUer  (3  vols.,  Leipzig  1893)  and  there  are 
several  German  and  French  translations  of  the 
more  important  treatises.  Consult  Daremberg, 
*  Exposition  des  connaissances  de  (^lien  sur 
Tanatomie'  ^Parb  184);  Kidd,  ^Transactions 
of  the  Provincial  Medical  Association'  (VoL 
VI,  London  1831)  and  Rkenisches  Museum 
fur  Philologie  for  the  years  1889,  1892,  1896. 

GALBNA,  III.,  city  and  county-seat  of  Jo 
Daviess  County,  a  port  of  entry  on  the  Galena 
River,  and  on  the  Illinois  Central ;  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  and  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroads,  17  miles  from  Du- 
buque. Galena  is  famous  as  the  home  of  Gen.  U. 
S.  Grant  from  May  1860  until  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  old  Grant  homestead 
still  remains  one  o£  the  attractions  of  the  city. 
Grant  Park,  a  fine  statue  of  General  Grant,  a 
government  building,  a  public  library,  an  excel- 
lent school  system  and  a  number  of  fine 
churches  are  evidences  of  public  interest.  A  fine 
white  stone  building,  formerly  the  custom  house, 
is  now  used  as  a  post  office.  In  an  upper  room 
of  this  building  is  the  famous  painting,  by 
Thomas  Nast,  representing  the  surrender  of 
Gen.  Robert  £.  Lee  to  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  at 
Appomattox.  The  city  has  an  extensive  trade 
by  rail  and  river,  and  is  the  centre  of  large 
lead  and  zinc  mining  interests.  There  are  also 
smelting  works,  shoe  factories,  brick  yards, 
marble,  granite,  cement  Works,  iron-l  bridge 
works,  furniture  and  cigar  factories.  The 
town,  which  was  named  after  &e  galena  ore 
found  in  the  vicinity,  was  settled  in  1827  and 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1839.  Hie  mayor  and 
cotmcil  are  elected  every  two  years.  The  ci^ 
owns  its  electric-li^t  plant  which  su^j^ies 
power  to  industries  and  towns  in  the  vicinity, 
and  has  an  artesian  water  system.   Pop.  6,000. 

GALBNA,  Kan.,  a  city  in  Cherokee  County, 
on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  and  the 
Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  railroads ;  seven 
miles  west  of  Joplin,  Mo.  Like  its  namesake 
in  Illinois,  Galena  is  engaged  largely  in  lead 
and  zinc  mining  and  smelting.  The  mining 
flistrict,  about  four  miles  square,  has  200  con- 
centrating mills,  and  gives  employment  to  3,000 
men.  Among  the  industrial  establishments  are 
lead  smelters,  a  large  foundry,  and  a  planing 
mill.  There  is  a  supply  of  natural  gas  in  the 
neighborhood  which  furnishes  heat  and  nower 
at  very  low  cost.  It  has  paved  streets,  electric 
lights  and  sewers,  and  is  situated  in  a  prosper- 
ous   farming   and   dairying  centre.  Qwr 
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$2,000,000  in  ore  was  wimd  in  1915.  The  m«m 
and  council  are  elected  every  two  years.  The 
depi^  manhal  and  police  are  appointed  bgr 
the  coandl.  Galena  was  settled  and  incor- 
porated in  1677,  and  its  population  rapidly 
ucreaaed  from  1.463  in  1880  to  8,000  in  191S. 

GALBNA,  a  sulphide  of  lead  (PbS),  con- 
taining when  pure  86.6  per  cent  lead.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  the  isometric  system,  commonly  in  cubes 
or  cubo-octahedrons,  but  is  often  found  massive 
with  a  well-marked  and  characteristic  cubic 
cleavage.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre  and  lead-gray 
color.  Its  hardness  is  2.5  and  its  specific  gravi^ 
7.5.  Galena  is  the  most  important  ore  of  lead, 
nearly  all  the  world's  supply  of  that  metal  being 
obtiuned  from  it  As  it  is  always  more  or  less 
argentiferous  the  mineral  is  frequently  an  im- 
portant silver  ore,  the  amount  of  silver  present 
sometimes  amoimting  to  over  1  per  cent,  but 
galena  containing  less  than  1  per  cent  silver  is 
often  mined  as  a  lead-silver  ore.  The  mineral 
is  widely  distributed,  frequently  being  -associ- 
ated wiui  the  sulphides  of  iron,  copper  or  zinc 
and  often  with  native  gold,  llie  principal 
mines  working  deposits  of  galena  in  the  United 
States  are  in  Missouri,  Colorado.  Idaho,  Utah 
and  Montana.  See  1.eao;  Silver. 

0ALBNI8TS,  gft'lSn-Tsts,  a  religious  sect 
founded  by  Galen  or  Galenus  Abrahans  dc 
Haan.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Mennonites. 
Galen  was  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  a  minister 
among  the  Mennonites  at  Amsterdam.  He 
taught  freer  doctrine  in  practice  and  belief  than 
his  co-religionists,  declaring  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  not  so  much  a  body  of  truths 
to  be  believed  as  of  principles  to  be  obeyeiL 
His  enemies  accused  him  of  having  Sodnian 
proclivities,  a  charge  from  which  die  States- 
General  acquitted  nim   14  Sept   1663.  See 

UENNOKrrES. 

The  term  was  also  in  medical  controvert 
during  the  Renaissance  to  mean  a  follower  of 
Galen,  whose  authority  as  a  physician  they  main* 
tained  against  the  introduction  of  new  chemical 
methods  into  the  preparation  of  medicinal 
drugs.  The  new  school  professed  to  extract 
essences,  or  quintessences,  and,  like  modem 
homcecqntliists,  gave  doses  small  in  bulk,  but  al- 
leged to  be  powerful  in  effect,  as  containing  a 
concentrated  preparation  of  the  original  drug. 
The  Galenists  adhered  to  the  ancient  tinctures 
and  extracts,  which,  they  maintained,  possessed 
all  the  virtues*  necessary. 

GALBOTO,  The  Great.  See  El  Gran 
Galeoto. 

GALBRITBS,  gal-f-rt'tez,  a  genus  of  fossil 
Sea-urchins,  peculiar  to  and  abundant  in  the 
Cretaceous  system.  The  bodjy  in  breadth  is 
nearly  circular  or  polygonal.  The  under  sur- 
face is  entirely  flat,  and  has  the  mouth  placed 
in  its  centre,  with  the  vent  near  the  margin. 
There  are  6ve  avenues  of  pores  reaching  from 
the  mouth  to  the  summit  of  the  conical  dorsal 
surface.  These  fossils  are  often  found  silicified. 
C.  alhogalepu  is  one  of  the  most  abundant; 
it  has  received  its  specific  name  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  white  caps  worn  by  the  priests 
of  Jupiter. 

GALBRIUS,  ^-U'rT-&s,  or  GALBRIUS 
VALERIUS  MAXIMIANUS,  Roman  em- 
peror: b.  near  Sardio^  Dacia;  d.  311  a.d.  En- 
tering the  imperial  aniQr,  he  rose  n^dly  to  the 


highest  ranks.  In  292  Diodetian  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  Ciesar,  made  him  administrator 
of  Gaul,  Spam  and  Mauretania,  and  gave  htm 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  In  295  he  was  vic- 
torious over  the  Cazpi  and  Bastamae.  In  297 
and  298  he  carried  on  an  ultimately  successful 
war  against  Persia.  In  302  he  urged  Diocletian 
to  suppress  the  increasing  power  of  the  Chris- 
tian hierarchy.   On  the  abdication  of  Diocletian 

(305)  he  and  Constantlus  Qilorus  became  joint 
rulers  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Galerius  takiiw 
the  east  half.  When  Constantius  died  in  York  '. 

(306)  the  troops  in  Britain  and  Gaul  immedi- 
ately transferred  their  allegiance  to  his  son, 
Constantine  (afterward  Constantine  the  Great), 
who  was  not  recognized  by  Galerius  till  30S. 
Galerius,  however,  retained  possession  of  the 
East  till  his  death. 

GALBS,  Jotepb,  American  journalist:  b. 
Eckington,  England.  10  April  1786;  d.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  21  ^ly  186a  He  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  father  in  1793,  was  .educated 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  learned 
the  printer's  trade  of  his  fa&er.  in  XWl  he 
was  made  assistant  and  later  partner  of  Samuel 
Harrison  Smith  in  the  mananment  of  the 
Independtnt  Casetteer,  which  had  been  removed 
to  Washington  and  its  tuune  changed  to  the 
National  IntelUgencer.  He  became  sole  editor 
of  that  paper  in  1810,  and  took  his  brother-in- 
law,  William  Winston  Seaton,  into  partnership 
in  1812.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  mdustry  of 
Gales  and  Seaton  an  important  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  they  reported,  would  not  have 
been  preserved.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
great  ddiate  between  Hayne  and  Webster. 

GALB8BUR0,  III,  a  and  county-seat 
of  Knox  Coanty*  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F<&;  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincj^ 
and  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroads,  4d 
miles  northeast  of  Bnrlii^on,  la.  This  is  the 
seat  of  Knox  College,  founded  in  1837,  where 
took  i^ace  the  famous  Lincoln- Douglass  debate 
in  1&59.  Lombard  Universiw  (Universalist) 
was  established  her*  in  185^  and  die  Saint 
Joseph  Academy  and  the  Ryder  Divini^  School 
are  also  located  here.  There  is  a  public  libraiy 
containing  24/)00  volumes.  The  Burlington  rail- 
road shops  give  employment  to  many  mechanics, 
and  there  are  extensive  stodc-yards,  brick-mak- 
ing plants,  boiler  and  engine  worln,  farm  ma- 
chinery works  and  carriage  factories.  The 
census  bureau's  summary  for  1914  is  as  follows : 
Nnnd>er  of  industrial  establishments,  60;  pei^ 
sons  engaged  in  manufactures,  1,709;  proprietors 
and  firm  members,  47;  salaried  employees;,  263; 
wage-earners,  1,399;  primary  horsepower,  1,984: 
capital,  $2,488,000;  services,  $1,204,000;  salaries, 
$263,000;  wages,  $941,000;  materials,  $1,515,000- 
value  of  products,  $3,192,000.  Under  a  general 
State  law,  passed  in  1872,  the  mayor  and  dty 
ooundl  are  elected  everv  two  years,  and  the 
smaller  offices  are  filled  by  appointments  made 
by  the  mayor  with  consent  of  me  conndl.  The 
town  was  settled  in  1837  by  pioneers  from  New 
York  State  and  named  in  honor  of  Rev.  George 
W.  Gale,  who  planned  to  cstabli^  a  theologiod 
seminary  here.  During  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
struggle  Galesburg  was  a  rendezvous  and  rally- 
ing point  for  the  free-soilers.  The  dty  was 
chartered  in  1857.  The  municipality  owns  and 
operates  its  dectric  lifdit  and  water  plants.  Pop. 
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(1910)  22^)9;  census  bureau's  estimate  24^6 
on  1  July  1914. 

GALETON.  Pa.,  borough  of  Potter  County, 
on  Pine  Creek,  the  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna 
railroad,  50  miles  southeast  of  Bradford.  Its 
industries  are  numerotis  and  thrivinff ;  they  com- 
prise stave  and  vfAgon  mills,  a  tanner>^  stove 
works,  bri:werie3,  machine  shops,  railroad  repair 
shops,  knitting  mills  and  lumber  dressiiur  mills. 
Pop.  4,100. 

GALI,.ga1e,  Francisco,  Spanish  navigator: 
b.  Seville  1539;  d.  Mexico  Gty  1591.  He  sailed 
from  Acapulco  in  1585  with  two  vessels,  under 
commission  of  Pedro  Moya  de  Contreras,  pro- 
viuonal  viceroy  of  New  S^aio,  to  look  for  a 
harbor  on  the  coast  of  California  where  ships 
returning  from  the  East  Indies  mif^t  be  re- 
stocked with  provisions.  He  visited  the  Philip- 
|Hnes,  Macao,  the  Lin-Kins,  Japan  and  other 
islands,  and  on  his  return  (1584)  discovered 
what  is  now  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  The 
report  of  the  voyage  sent  by  him  to  the  viceroy 
of  the  Indies  was  published  Linschot  in  a 
Dutch'rendertng  in  H'rack  Charts  of  the  Indies* 
(1596),  and  an  Englidi  translation  appears  in 
Hakliiyt's  ^Vqyages.'  In  the  National  Libraty, 
Mexico,  are  fragments  of  what  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  more  extended  narrative  by  Gali 
under  the  title  of  <Viaje,  discubrimientos  y  ob- 
servaciones  de  Acapulco  a  FUipinas.*  He  was 
ft  skilful  navigator  and  acute  observer. 

GALICIA,  ga-llsht-^,  Austria,  a  crownland 
or  province  of  Austria,  composed  of  the  Idng- 
doms  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  the  duchies  of 
Auschwitz  and  Zator  and  the  grandduchy  of 
Cracow,  and  formerly  including  the  duchy  of 
Bukowma.  It  ts  bounded  on  the  north,  north- 
east and  east  by  Russia,  southeast  by  Biucowina, 
south  fay  Hui4(Bry  and  west  by  Moravia  and  a 
small  portion  of  Prussian  Silesia;  area,  3(^11 
square  miles;  pop.  8,025^75  in  1910,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  about  8,200,000.  The  phys- 
ical features  of  the  country  are  determined  by 
the  Carpathians,  which  form  a  long  and  irregu- 
lar curve  on  die  south,  the  CMivexity  being 
toward  Galida.  Farther  north  the  hills  subside 
and  merge  into  vast  plains.  The  chief  river  in 
the  northwest  is  the  Vistula,  which  partly 
bounds  the  province.  The  Western  Bu^,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Vistula,  is  partly  in  Galicia.  The 
diief  river  is  the  I^iiester.  The  only  nart  of 
the  surface  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube 
is  in  the  southeast  It  is  drained  by  the  Pruth 
and  is  of  limited  extent.  The  climate  is  severe, 
psrticnlarly  in  the  soudi^  where  more  than  one 
of  the  Carpathian  stmmits  ar£  bejmid  the  limit 
of  perpetuai  snow.  While  Galicia  is  open  to  the 
cold  north  and  east  winds,  these  mountains  in- 
tercept the  warm  winds  from  the  south.  The 
winters  are  long  and  rigorous  and  die  summers 
very  warm  but  comparatively  short 

The  soil  is  much  diversified.  In  the  more 
mountainous  districts  scanty  pasture  only  is 
obtained,  but  in  general,  where  die  elevation  is 
small,  the  ground,  more  especially  where  resting 
on  a  substratum  of  limestone,  is  of  great  fertil- 
ity, and  yields  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  rye, 
t»rtey,  oats  and  maize.  Hemp,  flax  and  tobacco 
are  also  extensively  grown,  and  the  sugar  beet 
is  cultivated.  The  domestic  animals  include 
great  numbers  of  homed  cattle,  generally  of  a 
superior  description,  and  a  fine,  hardy  breed  of 
horses,  vrdl  adsqtted  for  cavalry.   ShMp  are 
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neglected }  but  goats,  swine  and  pouhiy  abotmd 
Tne  rearaig  of  bees  yidds  great  qnintities  of 
wax  and  mmey  and  is  a  lucrative  industry. 
Bears  and  w<^ves  are  frequent^  met  with  in  the 
forests,  and  all  the  lesser  kinds  of  game  are  i« 
abundance.  The  minerals  include  marble,  ala- 
baster, copper,  lead,  zinc,  calamine,  coal,  iron 
and  rock-salt.  Only  the  last  two  are  of  much 
importance.  Iron  occurs  in  numerous  parts  of 
the  central  Carpathian  chain  and  bog-iron  ore 
is  frequently  met  with  in  extensive  seams  on  the 
plains.  They  are  both  worked  to  a  consideraUe 
extent.  Rodc-salt  is  particularly  abundant, 
stretching  in  continuous  beds  for  nearly  250 
miles  along  the  base  of  the  Carpathians,  and  of 
course  beyond  the  limits  of  Galicia,  into  Buko- 
wina  and  Transylvania.  The  most  important 
mines  have  their  central  locality  at  Wieliczka. 
Manufactures  have  not  made  much  progress. 
The  spinning  and  weaving  of  flax  and  hemp  pre- 
vail to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  confines  of 
Silesia.  Distilleries  exist  in  every  quarter.  To- 
bacco, '  sugar,  leather,  beer,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  are  also  manufactured.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  salt,  wood,  grain,  coal,  aniseed, 
linen  and  spirits.  The  population  is  generally  of 
Slavonian  origin  and  consists  of  two  principal 
branches  —  Polish  in  the  west  and  Russniak  in 
the  east  In  religion  they  are  divided  among 
Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Catiiolics  and  Armeni- 
ans. The  number  of  the  Jews  is  considerable. 
The  court  of  third  instance  for  the  country  is 
the  Superior  Court  at  Vienna;  there  are  two 
courts  of  second  instance,  one  at  Lemberg  and 
the  other  at  Cracow ;  and  there  are  various  dis- 
tiict  courts  of  first  instance.  The  government 
has  its  headquarters  at  Lemberg.  Educational 
establishments,  both  for  superior  and  ordinary 
instruction,  are  numerous.  At  the  head  of  the 
former  stand  the  University  of  Cracow,  with 
about  130  instructors  and  some  1,300  students, 
and  the  younger  University  of  Lemberg,  with 
80  instructors  and  a  similar  attendance.  The 
principal  towns  are  Lemberg,  the  capital,  Brody, 
Cracow,  Stanislau,  Taniopol,  Przeinysl,  Sambor, 
etc 

The  nucleus  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Gali- 
cia and  Lodomeria  was  formed  by  the  duchies 
of  Halicz  and  Vladimir  (the  original  forms  of 
the  present  names),  which  were  established 
about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  under 
two  princes  of  the  Russian  dynasty  of  Rurik. 

After  being  the  field  of  continuous  strife 
between  Russians,  Poles  and  Hun^rians,  Galida 
continued  a  Polish  dependency  from  1382  till 
the  first  partition  of  Polahd,  in  1772,  when  it 
was  acquired  by  Austria  and  became  one  of  the 
Cis-Leithan  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
represented  in  the  Reichsrat  by  63  deputies, 
while  the  affairs  peculiar  to  itself  were  delib- 
erated and  determined  on  by  its  own  Landtag 
or  Diet  Polish  is  the  language  of  official  inters 
course  and  of  the  higher  educational  institutions. 
During  the  war  in  Europe,  Galida  was  for  a 
long  time  an  arena  In  which  the  Allies  and 
the  Central  Powers  struge^ed  for  suprema^. 
See  War,  European. 

GALICIA,  Sp.  ga-te'tAe-a,  Spain,  an  ancient 
kingdom  and  province,  bounded  north  and  west 
by  the  Atlantic,  south  by  Portugal  and  east  by 
Iie6n  and  Asturias,  with  an  area  of  11.256 
square  miles.  It  has  been  divided  since  1833 
into  the  minor  provinces  of  Corufia,  Lugo, 
Oreose  and  Pontevedra,  whose  joiiit  popqiation 
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is  about  2,109,000.  The  country  is  mountainous, 
bring  traversed  by  offsets  of  the  Asturian  chain, 
rising  in  their  highest  peaks  to  about  6.500  feet. 
The  west  spurs.  Capes  Ortegal  and  Finisterre, 
project  into  the  Atlantic.  The  numerous  short 
but  rapid  rivers  form  small  estuaries  which 
afford  secure  havens  and  roads.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Minho,  which,  with  its  feeder, 
the  Sil,  is  navigaUe  for  small  vessels  on  its 
lower  course.  Galicia  has  a  mild,  damp  cli- 
mate, favoring  the  development  of  a  sturthr 
race  devoted  to  i^ictiltural  pursmts;  impital, 
however,  is  scarce,  roads  are  bad  and  railways 
are  few.  Ridi  meadows  and  dense  forests  oc- 
cur everywhere,  but  the  soil  is  more  suited  to 
the  cultivation  of  garden  produce  than  of  com. 
Mines  of  lead,  tin,  copper  and  iron  pyrites  are 
worked.  The  inhabitants,  called  Gallegos,  are 
robust,  vigorous,  industrious  and,  in  comparison 
with  the  Spaniards  of  the  sonthcni  and  centra) 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  heavy  witted  and  un- 
polished. Great  numb^  of  them  annually  visit 
central  and  southern  Spain  and  Portugal,  where 
they  find  employment  as  harvesters,  water  car- 
riers, porters,  etc,  and  laboring  men  from  this 
region  seek  employment  in  many  parts  of  Latin 
America.  Chief  exports,  lire  cattle,  preserved 
meat,  eggs,  minerals,  fi^.  fruits  and  grain;  im- 
ports, coal,  oil,  hides,  sprits,  sugar  and  tobacco. 
The  principal  towns  are  Santiago  di  Compostella 
and  the  seaports  Vigo,  Comfia  and  Ferrol. 
Galicia  was  a  kin^om  under  the  Suevi  from 
411  to  585,  and  again  for  a  few  years  after  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  the  Great,  in  1065,  was  an 
independent  kingdom  under  his  son  Garcia  for 
a  few  years.  In  the  main,  howeyer,  its  fortunes 
were  united  with  those  of  Castile. 

GALILEAN,  one  of  the  followers  of  Judas 
the  Gaulonite,  who  resisted  the  payment  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  Quirinius,  the  Cyrenius  of  Saint 
Lt^e  (Luke  ii,  1 ) ,  and  gave  the  Ronuns 
trouble  till  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  hy  Titus 
in  70  A.II.  Galilean  is  a  name  applied  to  Jesus 
and  his  disciples,  from  the  intimate  connection 
they  had  with  Galilee  (Matt,  xxvi,  69;  Mark 
xiv,  70)  ;  hence'  applied  by*  p^ns  and  Moham- 
medans as  a  term  -of  reproach  to  Christians 
generally. 

GALILBB,  Palestine,  during  the  Roman 
period  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  Oiris- 
tian  era  a  province  comprehending  the  northern 
^rt  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan.  In  prfr- 
Roman  times  it  was  referred  to  as  a  district 
tnhaMted'by  the  tribe  of  Naphtali..  Its  name  is 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  galil,  signifying  a 
circle  or  circuit.  It  now  forms  part  of  the 
pa^alic  of  Damascus,  in  the  Turicish  province 
of  Syria.  Anciently  it  was  divided  into  Upper 
and  LAnnfiT  Galilee,  and  was  a  fertile  region  with 
many  towns  and  villages,  thickly  inhabited  by 
Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Arabs,  Greeks  and  Jews. 
The  Jewish  inhabitants,  on  account  of  their 
ignorance  simplicity  of  manners  and  less  rif^d 
sentiments  in  regard  to  religion,  were  held  in 
.CMitempt  by  other  Jews;  but  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  despised  Galilee  became  the 
refuge  of  the  doctors  of  Jewish  law,  and  the 
dty  of  Tiberias  the  seat  of  Rabbinical  learning. 
As  the  cradle  of  Christianity  and  the  scene  at 
Nazareth,  Cana,  CZapernaum,  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret.  Mount  Tabor  and  other  localities,  of  a 

Eeat  deal  of  (Christ's  ministry  on  earth,  (js^lee 
s  worid-wide   interest.     Consult  Merrill, 


<Galilee  in  the  Time  of  Christ'  (New  York 
1885);  id,  «£ast  of  the  Jardaii>  (ib.  1881); 
Smidi,  George  Adam,  *  Historical  GtMsnjiiy  of 
the  Holy  Land>  (London  1894)  ;  l^stennan, 
^Studies  in  Galilee>  (Chicago  1909). 

OAULBB,  Sea  of,  in  biblical  history  also 
called  the  Sea  OF  Chinnereth  or  Cinneroth, 
Lake  of  Gennesaset  and  Sea  of  Tiberias^  is 
a  large  pear-shaped  lake  in  the  north  of  ancient 
Galilee  (q.v.),  Palestine.  It  lies  682.5  feet  be- 
low sea-level;  is  13  miles  long  by  8  broad  and 
150  feet  deep.    It  occupies  the  bottom  of  a 

freat  basin,  and  is  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
ordan  flows  into  it  red  and  turbid  from  the 
north,  and  it  is  fed  also  by  many  warm  and 
brackish  springs,  but  its  waters  are  cool,  clear 
and  sweet.  Its  shores  on  the  east  and  north 
sides  are  bare  and  rocky;  on  the  west  gradually 
sloping.  For  half  the  year  the  hillsides  are  bare, 
but  m  spring  a  subtropical  vegetation  abounds. 
Fish  are  plentiful  and  are  caught  with  nets  by 
a  guild  or  fishermen.  Sudden  changes  in  tem- 
perature often  cause  violent  storms.  Near  the 
shores  of  the  lake  are  numerous  ruins  and  sites 
of  ancient  settlements ;  the  most  notable  of  these 
are  Talhoum  (Capernaum),  Kerazeh,  the  an- 
cient Chorazin,  Tubariya,  the  ancient  Tiberias 
or  Rakkath  and  Mejdel,  supposedly  the  ancient 
Magdala.  Kerak,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
lake,  has  been  identified  by  some  as  the  city  of 
Tancheae.  The  identification  of  the  ruins  and 
sites  on  the  east  shore  is  less  satisfactory.  In 
modem  Arabic  the  lake  is  called  Bahr  Tubariya, 
often  translated  *Lake  of  Tiberias.* 

GALILBI,  Galileo,  ga-ie-ia'5  ga-le-la'e, 
Italian  physicist  and  astixmomer:  b.  Pisa,  14 
Fehi  1564;  d.  Arcetri,  8  Jan.  1642.  His  father. 
Vincenzo  (^ileL  an  impoverished  nobleman  of 
Florence,  caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  Latin 
and  Greel^  drawing  and  music,  and  he  very 
early  showed  a  strong  inclination  to  mechanics 
lsd}ors.  In  1581  Galileo  entered  the  University 
of  Pisa,  to  attend  lectures  on  medicine  and  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy.  Here  he  became  ctat* 
spicuous  in  refusing  to  accept  widiout  question 
the  dogmatic  statements  of  nis  teachers.  That 
spirit  of  observation  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tmguished  was  early  developed.  When  he  was 
only  19  the  swinging  of  a  lamp  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  of  me  cathedral  in  Pisa  led 
him  to  discover  the  isochronism  of  -the  pendu- 
lum, which  he  was  the  first  to  apply  as  a 
measure  of  time.  He  studied  mamemattcs 
under  Ostilio  Ricd,  soon  exhausted  EucUd  and 
Archimedes,  and  was  led,  by  the  works  of  the 
latter,  in  1586,  to  the  invention  of  the  hydro- 
static balance,  by  which  the  specific  gravity  of 
solids  might  be  ascertained  with  much  accura^. 

He  now  devoted  bis  attention  exclusively  to 
mathematics  and  natural  science,  and  in  1589 
was  made  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pisa.  In  the  presence  of  numerous 
spectators  he  went  through  vrith  his  experi- 
ments, which  he  perforated  on  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa,  to  show  that  weifi^t  has  no  in- 
fluence on  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies.  By 
^is  means  he  excited  the  opposition  of  the 
adherents  of  Aristotle  to  such  a  d^ee,  that 
after  two  years  he  was  forced  to  resign  his 
professorship.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Marchese  Guidobaldo,  the  Senate  of  Venice, 
in  1592,  appointed  him  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  radua.  Here  be  remained  till  1610. 
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He  lectured  widi  unparallded  success. 
Scholars  from  the  most  distant  regions  of 
Europe  crowded  about  him.  In  15w  he  in- 
vented the  sector. 

One  of  the  most  important  mathematical  dis- 
coveries which  he  made  at  a  period  subsequent 
to  this  is  that  the  spaces  through  which  a  body 
falls,  in  equal  times,  increase  as  the  numbers  1, 
3,  S,  7:  that  ;s,  if  a  body  falls  16  feet  in  the  first 
secon^  it  will  fall  48  in  the  next  second,  80  in 
the  third,  and  so  on.  ^  Whether  the  thermom- 
eter was  his  invention  it  is  difficult  to  determine; 
perhaps  he  only  improved  it.  By  means  of  a 
telescope,  constructed  by  himself,  he  made  a 
series  of  the  most  important  discoveries.  He 
found  that  the  moon,  like  the  earth,  has  an  un- 
even surface;  and  he  taught  his  scholars  to 
measure  the  he^ht  of  its  mountains  by  their 
shadow.  A  particular  nebula  he  resolved  into 
individual  stars,  and  even  conjectured  that  the 
whole  Milky  Way,  with  good  instruments, 
might  be  resoIved_  in  the  same  manner.  _  His 
most  remarkable  discovery  was  that  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  7  Jan.  1610.  He  likewise  observed 
Saturn's  ring,  though  he  had  not  a  just  idea 
with  regard  to  it  He  saw  the  sun's  spots  some- 
what later,  and  inferred,  from  their  regular  ad- 
vance from  east  to  west,  the  rotation  of  the  sun, 
and  the  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  plane  of 
die  ecliptic. 

Galileo's  name,  meantime,  had  grown  so 
celebrated  that  Cosmo  II,  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, ajjpointed  him  grand-ducal  mathematician 
and  philosopher,  and  invited  him  to  become 
first  instructor  in  mathematics  at  Pisa.  Here 
he  gained  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Copemican 
system  by  the  discovery  oi  the  varying  phases 
of  Mercury,  Venus  and  Mars;  as  the  motion 
of  these  planets  about  the  sun,  and  their  de- 
pendence on  it  for  light,  were  thus  established 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  He  wrote  a 
work  afterward  on  the  floating  and  unking  of 
solid  bodies  in  water,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
all  his  odier  writings,  scattered  the  seeds  o£ 
many  new  doctrines. 

While  thus  employed  in  enlacing  die  fidd 
of  natural  philosoMy,  a  trmendous  storm  was 
gathering  about  his  own  head.  He  had  de- 
dared  himself  in  favor  of  the  Copemican  sys- 
tem, in  his  work  on  the  sun's  spots,  and  was 
therefore  denounced  as  a  heretic  hy  his  enemies. 
In  1611  he  visited  Rome  for  the  first  time, 
where  he  was  honorably  received^  and  where  a 
favorable  report  was  made  on  his  writings  hy 
the  mathematicians  of  the  CoUe^o  Romano  at 
the  instance  of  Cardinal  Bellannin.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Florence,  however,  he  became  more  and 
more  involved  in  controversy,  which  gradually' 
took  a  theological  turn,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  he  declared  the  literal  understanding  of 
the  utterances  of  Scripture  with  r^rd ,  to 
physical  phenomena  to  lead  to  absurdities. 
From  Rome  he  received,  in  the  name  of  the 
Cardinal  Barberini  (afterward  Pope  Urban 
VIII),  the  warning  not  to  overstep  the  limits  of 
mathematics  and  physics,  but  he  paid  no  heed 
to  the  well-meant  advice.  The  monks  preached 
against  him,  and  in  1616  he  found  himself 
a^in  obliged  to  proceed  to  Rome,  where  he  is 
said  to  l^ve  pledged  himself  to  abstain  for 
the  future  from  promulgating  his  system  either 
orally  or  otherwise.  The  genuineness  of  the 
document  on  the  basis  of  which  this  is  asserted, 
has,  however,  been  questioned  in  modern  times, 


and  the  coatrov«ny  regarding  this  matter  is 
not  yet  finally  settled. 

In  1618  the  appearance  of  three  comets  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  communicate  to  his 
friends  some  general  observations,  on  these 
bodies.  His  scholar,  Mario  Guiducci,  wrote  a 
work  immediately  after,  in  which  he  severely 
condemned  the  Jesuit  Grass!.  Supposing 
Galileo  to  be  the  autho^  Grass!  attacked  him. 
Galileo  rralied  in  his  ^Saggiatore,*  a  master- 

giece  of  eloquence,  pronounced  by  Algarotti  to 
e  the  finest  controversial  work  Ita^  lus  ever 
produced,  and,  notwithstanding  the  errors  con- 
tained in  it,  a  work  always  worthy  to  be  read. 

About  ^s  time  he  completed  his  famous 
work,  in  which,  without  giving  his  own  opinion, 
he  introduces  three  persons  in  a  dialogue 
Dialogue  on  the  Two  Chief  Systems  of  the 
World>),  of  whom  the  first  defends  the 
Copemican  system,  the  second  the  Ptolemaic, 
while  the  third  appears  as  a  Mind  and  unrea- 
soning supporter  of  the  views  of  Aristotle. 
With  this  work,  in  which  the  greatest  elegance 
and  accuracy  of  s^le  is  united  with  the  clear- 
est and  most  concise  statements,  Galileo  went 
to  Rome  in  1630,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  privilege  to  print  it  Having  obtained  the 
same  permission  in  Florence,  be  published  it 
there  in  1632— ^Dialogo  dt  GalUeo  Galilei, 
dove  ne'  Congress!  di  quattro  Giomate  si  dis- 
corre  de*  due  massimi  Sistemi  del  Mondo,  Tole- 
maico  et  Copemicano.'  Scarcely  had  it  ap- 
peared when  it  was  attacked  by  the  disciples 
of  Aristotle,  and  most  violently  of  all  1^ 
ScifMone  Chiaramonti,  teacher  of  philost^y  at 
Pisa.  A  congregation  of  carding,  motdcs 
and  mattiematicians  examined  bis  worl^  con- 
demned it  as  highly  dangerous,  and  summoned 
him  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
veteran  philosopher  was  compelled  to  go  to 
Rome,  and  in  June  1633  was  condemned  to  re- 
nounce, in  presence  of  a  great  assembly,  kneel- 
ing before  them,  with  his  hand  upon  the  gos- 
pel, the  great  truths  he  had  maintained. 
*Corde  ^ncero  et  fide  non  ficta,  abjuro  maleilico 
et  detestor  supradictos  errores  et  nereses,*  was 
the  formula  which  he  was  compelled  to  pro- 
nounce. His  famous  whisper,  *But  neverthe- 
less it  [the  earth]  does  move,*  is  a  fiction.  He 
was  sentenced  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion for  an  indefinite  time,  and  every  week, 
for  tliree  yeara,  was  to  repeat  the  seven  peni- 
tential psabns  of  David.  His  <Diak>go>  was 
prohibited  and- his  system  condemned  as  con- 
trary to  the  Bible.  His  judges  were  merciful 
enough  to  commute  his  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment to  banishment  to  the  villa  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  at  Rome,  then  to  the  archie- 
piscopal  palace  at  Sienna,  and  soon  after  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Arcetri,  not  far  from 
Florence. 

He  employed  his  last  years  here  principally 
in  the  study  of  mechanics  and  projectiles.  The 
results  are  found  in  two  important  woHb  on 
the  laws  of  motion,  the  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  physics  and  astronomy.  At  the. 
same  time  he  tried  to  make  use  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  for  the  calculation  of  longitudes;  and 
though  he  brought  nothing  to  perfection  in  this 
brandi,  he  was  the  first  who  rdlected  systemat- 
ically on  such  a  method  of  fixing  geographical 
lon^tude.  He  was  at  this  time  ^licted  with 
a  disease  in  his  eyes,  one  of  which  wfts  wholly 
blind,  and  the  outer  almost  useless,  when,  in 
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1637,  he  discovered  the  Ubraticoi  of  the  moon. 
Blindness,  deafness,  want  of  sleep  and  pain  in 
his  limbs  united  to  embitter  the  last  years  of 

Galileo's  life.  He  died  in  the  year  Newton  was 
bom,  and  his  relics  were  ultimately  deposited  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  where 
a  splendid  monument  was  erected  to  him  near 
that  of  Michelangelo. 

Galileo  was  of  diminutive  size,  but  strong 
and  healthy.  His  countenance  was  agreeable; 
his  conversation  lively.  He  loved  music,  draw- 
ing and  poetry.  He  knew  Ariosto  by  heart; 
and  in  one  of  his  works,  first  printed  in  1793, 
'Constderazioni  al  Tasso,^  the  product  of  his 
leisure  hours,  he  points  out  the  superiority  of 
Ariosto  to  Tasso,  whom  he  criticizes  very 
severely.  His  style  is  lively,  natural  and  fluent. 
His  collected  works  have  been  edited  hy 
Alberi  (16  vols.,  Florence  1842-56).  Consult 
Brewster,  ^Martyrs  of  Science*  (London 
1841)  J  diasles,  ^Galileo  Galilei>  (Paris  1862)  ; 
Epinois,  H.  de  1',  *Les  Pieces  due  proces  de 
Galilee*  (1877),  and  *La  question  de  Galilie* 
(1878);  Fahie,  J.  J.,  'Galileo:  his  Life  and 
Work>  (London  1903);  Favaro,  A.,  <GaIilco 
Galilei'  ([Florence  1882}  ;  Gebler  K.  von,  *Ga- 
lileo  Galilei  und  die  Romische  Kurie'  (1876) ; 
Wegg-Prosser,  F.  R.,  *Galileo  and  his  Judges' 
(Eng.  trans.,  London  1889). 

GALIMBERTI,  ga-lem-bar'te,  Loigi,  Ital- 
ian cardinal  and  diplomat ;  b.  Rome  1838 ;  d. 
1896.  He  became  professor  of  church  history 
in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  and  of  the- 
ology in  the  University  of  Rome,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Pius  IX  canon  of  the  Lateran  m 
1868.  From  Leo  XIH  he  received  appointment 
as  canon  of  Saint  Peter's,  archbishop  of  Nicaea, 
and  secretary  to  the  Congregation  of  Extraor- 
dinary Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  He  was  papal  ar- 
biter m  the  award  to  Spain,  as  against  Germany, 
of  the  Carolines,  and  m  1880  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Germany,  where  he  was  successful 
in  adjusting  the  difficulties  of  the  ^'Kulturkampf 
Arough  the  abrogation  by  the  Crown  of  the  so- 
called  "May  Laws.*  In  1893  he  was  made  a 
cardinal  and  prefect  of  the  papal  archives. 

GALINfiE,  gal-e-ni,  Ren£  de  Brehant  de, 

Sulpician  missionary:  b.  Brittany;  d.  1678.  He 
came  to  Canada  in  1668,  and  in  1669-70,  in  com- 
pany with  Dollier  de  (iasson  (q.v.),  made  a 
notable  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
explored  Niagara,  the  north  shore  of  hake 
Erie  and  the  east  and  north  shores  of  Lake 
Huron,  ^d  took  formal  possession  of  the  coun- 
try in  name  of  Louis  aIV.  On  their  return 
to  Montreal  Galinee  made  a  map  of  their  ex- 
plorations—  the  first  map  of  the  upper  lakes 
made  at  first  hand,  and  one  which  marked  a 
notable  advance  in  cartographical  knowledge. 

GALION,  Ohio,  a  city  in  Crawford  County, 
on  the  Erie  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago and  Saint  Louis  railroads,  80  miles  south- 
west of  Cleveland.  Cialion  is  an  important 
railroad  town,  being  a  connecting  point  and 
division  terminal.  Tnere  are  railroad  shops  and 
round-houses  here,  brick  and  tile  works,  car- 
riage and  wagon  factories,  wheel  and  gear 
works,  iron  foundries  and  lumber  mills.  The 
town  was  originally  laid  out  in  1831,  bv  settlers 
from  western  Pennsj'lvania,  and  was  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1878.  The  city  owns  and  operates 
its  electric  light  and  water  plants.  The  gov- 
ernment is  composed  of  a  mayor,  who  holds 


office  for  two  vears,  and  a  common  council, 
elected  by  popular  vote.   Pop.  7,214. 

GAUTZIN,  gal-let's£n,  or  GOLITZIN, 
the  name  of  a  noble  Russian  family,  whose 
members  have  been  equally  prominent  in  war 
and  diplomacy  from  the  16th  centuiy  down- 
ward. VaSilI,  sumamed  the  Great  (b.  1643; 
d.  1714):  was  the  councilor  and  favorite  of 
So]}hia,  the  sister  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  regent 
during  his  minority.  His  great  aim  was  to 
bring  Russia  into  contact  with  the  west  of 
Europe,  and  to  encourage  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  Russia.  His  destsm  to  marry  Sophia  .and 
plant  himsdf  on  the  Russian  thnme  miscarried. 
Sophia  was  placed  by  her  brother  in  a  convent 
and  Vasili  banished  (1689)  to  Siberia  and  later 
to  Archangel.  AneLMEiDEN  Aualik,  Princess 
Galitzin  (1748-1806),  daughter  of  the  Prussian 
genera].  Count  von  Schmettau.  She  was 
noted  for  her  literary  culture,  her  sympathetic 
relations  with  scholars  and  poets,  but,  above  all, 
for  her  ardent  piew,  which  found  in  Catholicism 
its  most  congeniu  Sfriiere.  Having  serrated 
from  her  husband.  Prince  Dimitri  Alexievitch, 
she  took  up  her  residence  in  Miinster,  where 
she  gathered  round  her  a  circle  of  learned  com- 
panions. Prince  Dymitbi  Alexievitch,  (Uplo- 
mat  (b.  1735;  d  1803).  He  was  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  France  in  1763,  and  to  The 
Hague  in  1773,  and  was  the  audior  of  several 
works  relating  to  geology. 

GALL,  Saint,  Irish  monk:  b.  Ireland  about 
550;  d.  Saint  Gall,  Switzeriand,  about  645.  He 
accompanied  Saint  Columba  to  France  about 
585  and  took  part  with  htm  in  alt  his  missionary 
labors.  Banished  from  France,  they  went  to- 
gether into  the  wilder  regions  of  Switzerland, 
and  near  the  Lake  of  Constance  they  founded 
the  monastery  which  bore  the  name  Saint  Gall 
and  gave  name  to  the  town  and  canton  of  Saint 
Gall.  After  a  few  years  Columba  retired  to 
Italy,  leaving  his  companion  abbot  of  the  new 
house.  The  monastery  was  burnt  by  Hungari- 
ans in  the  10th  century.  , 

GALL,  nl,  Pranz  Jos«>h,  German  phrenol- 
ogist :  b.  Tief enbronn,  Baden,  Germany.  9 
March  1758;  d.  Montrouge,  near  Paris,  22  Aug. 
1828.  He  studied  medicine  at  Strassburg  and 
Vienna,  and  settled  in  the  latter  city  in  1785 
as  a  physician.  In  1796  he  began  to  give 
courses  of  lectures  on  phrenolo^  (q  v.)  in 
Vienna;  but  these  lectures  were  prohibited  in 
1802  by  the  Austrian  government  as  being  sub- 
versive of  the  accepted  religion.  With  Spurz- 
hrim,  who  became  his  associate  in  1804,  he 
quitted  Vienna  in  1805,  and  began  a  lecturing 
tour  through  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland.  He  reached  the  height  of  his  fame 
when  in  1807  he  settled  as  a  physician  in  Paris. 
On  14  March  1808  he  and  Spurzheim  presented 
to  the  Institute  of  France  a  memoir  of  their 
discoveries,  on  which  a  committee  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body  (including  Pinel,  Portal  and 
Cuvier)  drew  up  an  unfavorable  report.  There- 
upon Gall  and  Spurzheim  published  their 
memoir,  'Introduction  to  Physiology  of  the 
Brain';  this  was  followed  by  'Researches  on 
the  Nervous  System'  (1809),  and  by  'Anatomy 
and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System'  (1810^ 
19)  with  an  atlas  of  100  plates.  In  1811,  in 
answer  to  accusations  of  materiahsm  and  fatal- 
ism brought  against  his  system,  GM  published 
<0f  the  Innate  Inclinations  of  the  boul  and 
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Spirit.*'  He  continued  to  practise  medicine  and 
pursue  bis  researches  at  Montrouge,  near  Pans, 
till  his  death.   See  Spukzheiu,  Kaspab. 

GALL.  See  Bile. 

GALL,  Abbey  of  Saint.  A  Benedictine  ab- 
bey in  the  canton  Saint  Gall,  Switzerland.  It 
was  founded  in  the  7th  century  and  placed 
under  the  patronage  of  Saint  Gall,  or  Gallus, 
an  Irish  missionary  and  a  discipU  of  Saitit 
Columbanus.  Saint  Gall  died  in  646  and  a 
chapel  was  erected  on  the  site  of  his  cell  by 
Charles  Martel.  Under  his  ^tronage  and  that 
of  his  son,  Pepin,  a  community  of  monks  grew 
up  there  and  the  monastery  was  dedicated  to 
Saint  Gall.  Under  Odimar.  the  first  abbot,  a 
school  was  founded  which  soon  acquired  a 
great  influence.  The  early  years  of  the  abbey 
were  marked  by  frequent  conflicts  with  the 
bishops  of  Constance,  who  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  exemptions  and  other  privileges  of  the 
communis,  but  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Pious 
its  r^ts  were  umfirmcd  and  its  independence 
secured.  In  the  9th  century  the  library  was 
considerably  enlarged  and  a  catalogue,  pre- 
pared at  that  time  and  still  in  existence,  shows 
the  possession  of  manuscripts  on  a  wide  range 
of  subjects.  In  the  13th  century  the  import- 
ance of  the  abbey  as  a  centre  of  religion  and 
learning  waned.  This  may  have  been  due  tn 
part  to  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the  town 
became  an  independent  principality  over  which 
the  abbots  ruled  as  territorial  sovereigns. 
After  the  Reformation  the  town  threw  oS  the 
rule  of  the  abbots.  At  this  time  many  of  the 
most  valuable  books  and  manuscripts  were  car- 
ried away.  In  1530,  under  Abbot  Diethelm,  the 
library  and  schools  were  restored  and  later  in 
the  century  a  printing  press  was  established 
there  which  eventually  became  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Switzerland.  In  1712  the  ahhey 
was  raided  by  the  Swiss  who  carried  away 
many  books  and  manuscripts  to  Zurich,  Berne 
and  other  cities.  By  a  curious  irony  of  for^ 
thne  the  abbot  was  obliged  at  this  time  to  place 
the  abbey  under  the  protection  of  the  towns- 
people, who  had  once  been  the  subjects  of  his 
predecessors.  After  this  trouble  a  final  attempt 
was  made  to  restore  the  library  and  schools, 
but  in  1798  the  Swiss  Directory  suppressed  the 
ecclesiastical  principality  and  secularized  the 
abbey.  In  1846  Saint  Gall  was  erected  into  a 
separate  bishopric,  with  the  abbey  church  as 
its  cathedral.  A  portion  of  the  monastery  was 
assigned  as  the  bishop's  residence  and  the  rest 
used  for  the  offices  of  the  civil  government  and 
the  remains  of  the  library. 

Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe. 

GALL-BLADDER,  the  reservoir  for  the 
bile,  a  pear-shaped  membranous  sac,  about  four 
inches  long,  one  inch  in  breadth  at  its  widest 
part  and  holds  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and 
a  half,  is  lodged  in  a  depression  on  the  under 
surface  of  me  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  Its 
fundus  or  broad  extremity  is  directed  down- 
ward and  forward  and  occasionally  projects  a 
little  beyond  the  edge  of  the  liver,  almost  touch- 
ing the  abdominal  wall  about  three  inches 
from  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  its  body  and 
neck  extend  upward  and  backward.  The  bile 
is  conveyed  to  the  small  intestine  by  biliary 
ducts  or  canals  about  the  size  of  a  quill  except 
when  distended.  The  Qrstic  duct,  the  smallest, 


and  about  an  inch  in  length  joins  the  neck  of 
the  gall  bladder  with  the  hepatic  duct,  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  long,  which  issues  from  the 
liver  and  so  is  foilned  the  common  excretory 
duct  of  the  liver  and  gall  bladder,  the  Urgest 
of  the  biliary  dncts  and  about  three  inches  in 
length,  whidi  empties  into  the  duodenum. 
Bile  is  not  conveyed  into  the  intestine  until  it 
is  needed  in  the  process  of  digestion,  but  as 
secreted  in  the  liver  passes  into  the 'gall-bladder 
through  the  h^atic  and  cjrstic  ducts  to  be 
stored  until  needed. 

Catarrhal  cholangitis,  acute  or  cfaron:c,  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  lininK  membrane  of  tiie 
ducts,  causing  swelling  of  them  and  obstruc- 
tion to  the  flow  of  bile.  Usually  it  is  an  exten- 
sion of  a  gastritis  or  duodenitis,  or  may  be  due 
to  the  presrace  of  gall  stones,  to  stricture,  to 
cancerous  disease  or  pressure  from  enlarged 
or  contracted  liver,  etc  Whenever  there  is  an 
interference  with  tne  flow  of  bile  from  the  liver 
there  is  usually  jaundice  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced. Catarrhal  jaundice  is  attended  by 
few  symptoms,  no  emaciation,  some  discolora- 
tion of  sldn,  uver  little  lat^r  than  usual  and 
tender  to  pressure  —  usually  runs  a  course  of 
about  six  weeks.  Marked  jaundice  coming  <m 
gradually  and  attended  by  severe  pain-points 
to  gall  stones  or  something  worse.  Biliousness, 
sallow  complexion,  depression  of  spirits,  di- 
gestive disturbance  is  probably  more  often  due 
largely  to  a  deficient  flow  of  bile  rather  than  to 
an  excessive  amount,  and  may  end  in  gall 
stones. 

Cholecystitis,  inflammation  of  the  gall- 
bladder due  to  infection  by  microbes  from  the 
intestines  may  be  a  mild  catarrh,  or  siippuration 
may  occur  leading  to  perforation  and  peri- 
tonitis. If  a  severe  attack  there  is  violent  pain, 
great  tenderness  and  a  high  temperature.  If 
persistent,  and  'especially  if  stones  are  believed 
to  be  Resent,  an  operation  is  necessary.  Chole- 
lithiasis, the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  gall 
stones,  occurs  mostly  among  persons  engaged  in 
sedentary  occupations  who  t^e  but  little  if  any 
exercise  in  the  open  air  and  who  eat  too  much 
nitrogenous  and  fatty  food.  The  bile  becomes 
too  thick  and  is  retained,  and  stagnant,  infec- 
tion occurs  and  gall-stones  form  chiefly  from 
cholesterine,  a  normal  constituent  of  the  MIe. 
The  congestion  of  the  biliary  tracts  may  result 
from  poisons  taken  into  the  body  or  manu- 
factnrwl  witfiin  the  body,  from  interference 
with  the  circulation  of  the  liver,  and  from  dis- 
placements of  the  liver. 

Gall-stones,  even  in  large  numbers  (100  or 
more)  may  be  formed  and  held  in  the  gall- 
bladder for  years  without  causing  discomtort 
but  there  is  always  the  tendency  to  local  inflam- 
mation of  the  gall-bladder  or  of  one  or  more 
stones  bein^  forced  into  the  cystic  or  common 
duct,  damming  back  the  bile,  causing  adhesions 
and  intense  pain.  Getting  rid  of  ^Tl-stones  by 
medidnes  is  unsatisfactory.  There  is  no  known 
solvent.  Operation  for  their  removal  in  ob- 
stinate cases  is  necessary.  Statistics  show  that 
only  1.4  per  cent  of  operated  cases  die,  under 
the  care  of  experienced  surgeons.  The  opera- 
tion is  not  so  much  in  reality  to  get  rid  of  the 
stones  as  to  get  rid  of  the  bacteria  causing 
infection,  and  of  inflammation,  irritating  fluids, 
etc 

Hepatic  or  gall-stone^  colic,  is  the  name  given 
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to  the  intense  cramp  that  accompanies  the  pas- 
sage of  a  gall-stone  through  the  bile-ducts  or  an 
attempt  at  such  a  passage.  There  is  a  suddsn 
excniciating  pain  in  the  right  side  at  the  free 
border  of  ribs  or  even  over  the  whole  abdomen ; 
frequently  the  pain  may  shoot  up  to  the  ri^t 
shoulder  blade  and  arm.  The  patient  rolls  and 
tosses  in  agony  with  his  face  suffused  with 
cold  pcrspirat'on.  Sometimes  there  is  a  chill 
followed  by  fever.  The  duration  depends  on 
the  course  of  the  stone;  frequently  relief  is 
had  in  a  few  hours,  only  soreness  remainii^. 

Cholecystectomy  — surgical  removal  of  the 
gall-bladder,  now-a-days  quite  frequently  re- 
sorted to. 

Cholecystotomy  —  surgical  incision  of  the 
gall-bladder. 

Cholecystastomy  —  surgical  creation  of  per- 
manent opening  into  gall-bladder  through  the 
abdominal  wall. 

GALL-FLY,  one  of  the  several  minute  gall- 
roaldng  insects,  as  the  British  ash-fly.  See 
Galls  and  Gall-makess. 

GALL-GNATS,  a  gall-maldng  gnat  of  the 
.  genus   Cecidomyia.     Sec  Galls   and  Gall- 

HAKER5. 

GALL-STONB.  See  CAumus. 

GALLA.  See  Nut-gaixs. 

GALLAIT,  ga--la,  Lonis,  Belgian  historical 

fiinter:  b.  Toumai,  Belgium.  10  May  1810;  d. 
nissels,  20  Nov.  1887.  He  studied  in  Toumai, 
Antwerp  and  Paris,  where  he  acquired  a  name 
by  his  portraits  as  well  as  his  genre  and  his- 
torical paintings.  Among  his  _  earlier  pictures 
of  note  were  *  Christ  Restoring  Si^t  to  a 
Blind  Man'  purchased  subscr^ifMi  and  pre- 
sented to  Toumai  Cathedral;  *The  Strolling 
Musicians' ;  *The  Be^^rs* ;  ^Montaigne  Visit- 
ing Tasso  in  Prison';  'Abdication  of  Charles 
V.'  Among  his  subsequent  pictures  are 
^Temptation  of  St.  Anthcmy' ;  'The  Dead 
Bodies  of  Counts  Egmoat  and  Hoorn* ;  'The 
Prisoner's  Family' ;  *The  Last  Moments  of 
Count  Egmont';  *Alva  Signing  I>eath  War- 
rants'; and  lastly  (1882),  <'nie  Pkigue  at 
Toumai,'  purchased  for  Brussds  Museum  at 
the  price  of  $24,000.  He  painted  several  of  his 
best  historical  works  for  the  French  govero- 
metiL  He  had  a  powerful  influence  on  modem 
art  not  only  in  his  native  country  but  through- 
out Europe;  it  was  especially  felt  in  Germany. 
Consult  Dujardin,  *L'Art  flamand'  (Brus- 
sels 1899) ;  Henne,  'Louis  Gallait'  (io  AnnaUs 
de  I'ocademic  Beigique,  Brussels  1890) ; 
Muther,  ^Die  belgische  Malerei  im  19ten  Jahr- 
bundert'  (BerUn  1904) :  Teicbltn,  <Ga]lait  und 
die  Malerei  in  Deutscnfand'  (Berlin  1853). 

GALLAND,  ga-15A,  Antoine,  Fraich  Ori- 
entalist and  ardumogist:  b.  Rollot,  France,  4 
April  1646;  d.  Paris,  17  Feb.  1715.  Attached 
in  1670  to  the  French  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople, he  three  years  later  accompanied  the 
ambassador  to  Syria  and  the  Levant.  In  1676, 
and  again  in  1679.  he  made  other  visits  to  the 
East.  In  1701  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academic  des  Inscriptions,  and  in  1709  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  in  the  College  de  France. 
The  greatest  part  of  his  writmgs  relate  to 
ardueological  subjects,  especially  to  the  numis- 
matics of  the  East;  but  the  work  which  has 
secured  him  the  greatest  reputation  is  his 
translation  of  the  'Arabian  Ni^ts  Entertain- 
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ments'  (1704-17),  the  first  translation  of  these 
stories  made  into  any  language  of  Christendom. 
Among  his  other  writings  are  'Remarkable 
Sayings,  Witticisms  and  Maxims  of  the  Ori- 
entals' (1694),  and  ^The  Indian  Tales  and 
Fables  of  Pilpay  and  Lokman'  (1724).  See 
Ababian  Nights,  The. 

GALLARDO,  giil-lar^dfiv  Aurelio  Lois, 
Mexicata  poet:  b.  Le6n,  (juanajuato,  Mexico, 
3  Nov.  1831 ;  <l  Napa,  Qa\.,  27  Nov.  1869.  He 
published  three  volumes  of  poems:  'Dreams 
and  Visions'  (Mexico  1856) ;  'Clouds  and 
Stars'  (Guadalajara  1865)  ;  and  'Legends  and 
Romances'  (1868)  ;  also  a  collection  of  poems, 
'  Home  Stories. '  He  wrote  many  comedies. 
The  drama,  'Maria  Antonieta  of  Lorena'  .is 
regarded  as  his  best  work. 

GALLAS,  galiaz,  a  Hamitic  people  inhabit- 
ing Africa  approximately  between  lat.  9**  N.  and 
Z"  S.  and  long.  34°  and  44*  E.  Their  langua^ 
is  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Gwt  of  Abyssinia. 
Though  they  bear  a  perceptible  strsun  of  Ne^ 
blood,  they  are  the  jmrest  type  of  the  Etbicquan 
branch  of  the  Hamitic  ra^  They  are  tall,  with 
good,  often  European,  features,  strong,  well- 
made  limbs,  skin  of  a  light  chocolate  brown, 
hair  frizzled  but  not  wcwily.  Though  crael  in 
war  th^  are  frank  and  faithful  to  promises 
and  oUigations.  They  are  distinguished  for 
their  energy,  hotb  ^lysical  and  inentM  eqpedaUy 
the  aoudiem  tribes,  whidi  pursue  pastoral  voca- 
tions, notably  the  breeding  of  horses,  asses,  sheep, 
cattle  and  camels,  and  those  which  live  by  hunt- 
ing, especially  the  elephant  These  same  tribes 
are  mostly  still  heathens,  though  Mohammedan- 
ism is  rapidly  making  way  among  them.  The 
more  northerly  tribes  who  dwell  about  Harar 

?rofess  a  crass  form  of  Christianity,  derived 
rom  Abysinnia,  and  for  the  most  part  raise  cot- 
ton, durra,  sugar  and  coffe&  The  total  Galla 
population,  who  cat!  themselves  Ilm  'Orma  (Sons 
of  Men,  or  Sons  of  the  Brave),  is  estimated  at 
upward  of  3,000,00a  Politically  they  are  dividetj 
into  a  great  number  of  separate  tribes,  which  are' 
frequwitly  at  war  with  one  another.  But  their 
inveterate  foes  are  the  Somali,  who  have  gradu- 
ally driven  back  the  (jalla  from  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  extremities  of  Ae  Somali 
peninsula  regions  which  were  occupied  by  diem 
in  the  16th  century,  just  as  on  the  other  side  the 
Abyssinians  and  Shoans  have  beaten  them  back. 
The  country  they  now  inhabit  is  a  plateau  north- 
west of  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  a  hilly,  well- 
timbered  surface.  Consult  Keane,  A.  H.,  in 
Stanford'^  'Africa'  (Vol.  I,  London  1907); 
Salivac  P.  M.  de.  *Le8  (^alla'  (Paris  1901); 
Smith.  A.  Donaldson,  'Through  Unknown 
African  Countries :  First  Expedition  from 
Somaliland  to  Lake  Lamu'  (London  1897). 

GALLATIN.  Abraham  Alfonse  Albert, 
generally  known  as  Albest  Gallatin,  American 
statesman  and  diplomat,  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most public  financiers  of  the  United  States:  b. 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  29  Jan.  1761 ;  d.  Astoria, 
N.  v.,  12  Aug.  1849.  In  1773.  both  his  parents 
having  died  a  few  years  previously,  the  boy  was 
sent  to  a  boarding-school  and  in  August  1/75  to 
the  Academy  of  Geneva,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  May  1779.  the  first  in  his  class  in  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy  and  Latin  translation. 
In  1780,  after  refusing  a  commission  as  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  a  regiment  of  mercenaries  under 
the  Lanflgrave  of  Hesse,  he  and  a  f  riend^enri 
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ti^e,  secietly-  I«ft  Geneva  for  the  United 
ites  and  established  themselves  in  bu^ness  at 
Machias,  Me.,  but  in  1781  abandoned  this  un- 
successful enterprise,  Gallatin  going  to  Boston 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teat^ng  French, 
in  July  \7S2  he  received  permission  to  teach 
French  in  Harvard  College,  in  which  occupation 
be  remained  for  about  a  year.  In  July  1783  he 
left  Boston  and  purchased  several  Ihousand 
acres  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  be- 
tween the  Monongahela  and  Kanawha  riv&rs,  in 
March  1784  establishii^  himself  in  a  cotmtry 
store  in  Fayette  County.  Pa.  In  May  1789, 
against  the  wish  of  her  mother,  he  married 
Sophie  Allegre,  but  in  the  following  October 
she  'died. 

-  Gallatin  had  earl^  evinced  an  intense  interest 
in  the  political  affairs  of  his  adopted  country 
and,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  Federal  Convention,  joined  the  Anti-Fed- 
eralists (q.v.).  In  September  1^8,  after  Pemi- 
qrlvania  had  ratified  the  Constitution,  Gallatin 
represented  Fayette  County  at  a  conierence  at 
Harrisburg  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
amendments.  In  1789-90  he  was  a  delegate  to  a 
convention  called  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  October  1790,  as  also  in 
th«  two  following  years,  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent Fayette  Cotmty  in  the  State  lespslature. 
In  this  body  he  was  conspicuously  active,  beti% 
a  member  of  3$  committees,  preparing  all  their 
reports  and  drawing  all  their  bills,  his  report 
prepared  for  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
of  the  session  of  1790-91,  layii^  the  foundation 
of  his  reputation.  He  bitterly  opposed  the  ex- 
cise laws,  acting  as  secretary  of  meetings  and 
drafting  resolutions  which,  if  not  criminal,^  at 
least  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  indiscretion 
and  expressed  sentiments  which  he  himself  later 
acjcnowledged  to  be  ''violent,  intemperate,  and 
reprehensible.^  On  28  Feb.  1793  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature  elected  Gallatin  a  United 
States  Senator  and  on  2  December  he  took  his 
seat,  but  on  28  Feb.  1794  the  Senate  refused  his 
admission  to  that  body  because  be  had  not  ac- 
tually been  a  citizen  for  nine  years  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Ccmstitution.  On  U  Nov.  1793, 
prior  to  taking  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  be  had 
married  Hannah  Nicholson,  daughter  of  Com- 
modore James  Nicholson,  and  for  a  few  months 
was  en^ged  in  cultivating  bis  lands,  but  in 
1794  again  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  public  life 
in  connection  with  the  Whisky  Insurrection 
(q.v.).  In  October  1794  be  was  elected  both -to 
the  State  legislature  and  to  Cinigress;  his  elec- 
tion to  the  legislature  was  declared,  void  on  9 
Jan.  1795,  but  he  was  immediately  re-elected  and 
sat  from  14  February  to  12  March,  when  he  was 
granted  leave  of  absence.  In  December  1795  he 
took  his  scat  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
joining  the  Republican  party,  became  a  member 
of  the  finance  committee,  and  immediately  ex- 
hibited his  grasp  of  national  affairs  and  his 
unique  financial  talents.  He  steadfastly  opposed 
the  Jay  treaty  (q-v.)'  and  the  increase  of  the 
army  and  navy,  eamoatly  advocated  the  pro- 
tection of  the  frontier,  favored  direct  taxes, 
criticized  the  operations  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, objected  to  the  manner  of  handling 
relations  with  France,  fought  the  passage  of  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws  (q.v.)  and  by  1801  had 
become  a  powerful  influence  in  the  councils  of 
his  party. 

Gallatin's  ^Sketch  of  the  Finances  of  the 


United  States'  <1796)  and  his  'Views  of  the 
Putdic  Debt,  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the 
ynited  States*  (1800)  gained  lor  him  great  re- 
nown as  an  economist  .and  statistician,  and  to- 
gether with  his  known  abilities  as  an  adminis- 
trator  of  public  finances  brought  him  in  1801 
the  appointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
which  office  he  held  continuously  until  1813.  He 
persistently  urged  and  to  a  considerable  degree 
effected  a  rig^d  economy  in  governmental  finan- 
cial operations,  improved  the  internal  revenue 
and  sinking  fund  ^stems,  reduced  the  public 
debt,  provi&d  funds  to  carry  on  the  war  without 
disturbing  the  financial  system  of  the  country, 
and  devised  a  comprehensive  plan  for  internal 
improvements.  (See  United  States  —  Fi- 
nances OF  THE,  1789-1816).  He  also  ably  but 
unsuccessfully  urged  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Always  a 
free-trade  advocate,  in  1831  he  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  a  free-trade  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia, drafting  a  memorial  on  that  subject  for 
presentation  to  Congress.  His  views  on  finance 
and  banking  were  eagerly  sought^  among  his 
notable  essays  on  these  subjects  bemg  '(Consid- 
erations on  the  Currency  and  Banking  System  > 
of  the  United  States*  (1830)  and  'Suggestions 
on  the  Banks  and  Currency  of  the  United 
States>  (1841). 

In  1813  (Sallatin  was  sent  to  Saint  Peters- 
burg as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  urge  Rus- 
sian mediation  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  but  as  be  had  not  resigned  from 
the  Treasury,  the 'Senate  in  July  1813  withheld 
confirmation  and  in  January  1814  he  left  Saint 
Petersburg.  A  few  weeks  later,  however,  he 
received  a  r^lar  appointment  as  one  of  the 
peace  commissiooers  to  settle  the  War  of  1812 
and  materially  influenced  the  shaping  of  the 
Treatyof  Ghent  (q.v.).  In  1815,  with  Adams  and 
Oay,  he  also  negotiated  a  commercial  conven- 
tion with  Great  Britain.  On  his  return  home  he 
declined  a  nohiination  to  Congress  and  a  second 
appointment  to  the*  Treasury  portfolio,  prefer- 
ring diplomatic  life  instead,  and  from  1816  to 
1823  rendered  inestimable  service  as  Minister 
to  France.  He  aided  Richard  Rush  at  London 
in  negotiating  a  new  commercial  convention 
widi' Great  Britain  and  signed  the  compromise 
convention  of  20  Oct.  1818.  In  1824,  after  Ms 
return  to  New  Yoric,  the  Crawford  Republicans 
nominated  him  for  Vice-President  but  in  Octo- 
ber he  withdrew  in  favor  of  Qay.  A  year  later 
he  declined  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
the  proposed  Congress  of  American  republics 
at 'Panama,  but  in  the  spring  of  1826  accepted 
an  appointment  as  Minister  to  Great  Britain, 
prior  to  his  return  in  1827  negotiating  several 
important  cotrventions.  With  his  return  to  New 
York  Gallatin's  diplomatic  career  terminated, 
but  during  the  next  two  years  he  prepared  a 
statement  of  facts  regarding  the  northeastern 
boxmdary  to  be  laid  before  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands.  In  1846  he  rendered  his  last  dip- 
lomatic service  when  he  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  'The  Oregon  Question.*  He  protested 
^inst  the  annexation  of  Tecas  and  in  1847 
pid}lished  a  panq^et  entitled  'Peace  with  Mex- 
ico.' 

The  last  years  of  Gallatin's  life  were  in  a 
large  measure  devoted  to  scientific  researches, 
since  his  position  as  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  which  he  occupied  for  sev- 
eral years,  allowed  htm  ample  time  for  stii^; 
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he  declined  to  re-enter  pnUic  life,  in  1843  re- 
fusing  President  Tyler's  offer  of  the  Treasniy 
portfolio.  He  ardently  sui^rted  all  educa- 
tional movements  and  actively  assisted  in  found- 
ing New  York  University;  but  hu  chief  inter- 
est was  research  in  the  held  of  American  eth- 
nology. He  had  previously  made  an  extensive 
Btu^y  of  die  Indians  and  thdr  languages,  pub- 
lishmg  several  essays  on  the  subject,  but  after 
his  permanent  settlesnent  at  New  York  he  made 
a  deeper  and  more  scientific  investigation,  in 
1S36  publishit^  *A  Synopsis  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  within  the  United  Sutes,  East  of  the 
Rodnr  Mountains,  and  in  the  British  and  Ans- 
aian  Possessions  of  North  America.  >  In  1842 
he  fomded  in  New  Yoilc  the  American  Eth- 
nott^cal  Society  and  three  years  later  in  the 
first  volumes  of  its  '  Transactions  >  published  an 
*£ssay  on  the  Semi-Civilized  Nations  of  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America,  Embracing  Elaborate 
Notes  on  their  Languages,  Numeration,  Calen- 
dars, Histoiy  and  Chronology,  and  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Probable  Origin  of  their  Semi-Ctvtliza- 
tion.'  From  1843  mti  his  death  in  1849  Galla- 
tin was  president  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  and  despite  his  affc  never  lost^  interest 
in  his  historical,  economic  and  scientific  pur- 
suits. Consult  Adams,  Henry,  *Life  of  Albert 
Gallatin*  (Philadelphia  1879),  and  'The  Writ- 
ing of  Albert  Gallatin'  (3  vols.,  Philadelphia 
1879)  ;  Bartlett,  T.  R.,  < Reminiscences  of  Albert 
Gallatin*  (in  'New  York  Historical  Socieiy 
Proceedtngs^  for  1849.  vp.  281-96);  GallatiiL 
Albert,  'Autobiography^  (in  *Maine  Historical 
Society  CoHections.>  Vol  VI,  pp.  91-103,  1859) ; 
Gallatin,  James,  <A  Great  Peace  Maker:  the 
Diary  of  James  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  Albert 
Gallatin,  tl.  S.  Envoy  to  France  and  Eng- 
land 1813-27  and  Negotiator  of  the  Treaty  of 
Gbent,>  edited  by  Count  Gallatin  (London 
1914) ;  Hale,  £.  E.,  <Memoir  of  Albert  Gallattn> 
(in  'American  Antiquarian  Society  Procced- 
tngs,>  23  Oct.  1849) ;  Meany.  Edward  S.,  'Three 
Diplomats  Prominent  in  the  Oregon  Question* 
(in  IVashington  Historical  Society  Quarterly, 
Vol.  V.  pp.  207-H  SeatUe,  Wash.,  1914) ;  Ste- 
vens, John  A,  'Albert  Gallatin>  (Boston  1890). 

IBVING  E.  RiNES. 

GALLATIN,  Mo.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Daviess  County,  on  the  Wabash  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Rode  Island  and  Pacific  railroads,  and  on 
the  Grand  River.  55  miles  northeast  of  Saint 
Joseph.  It  is  in  a  farming  region,  has  lumber 
mdustries,  municipal  waterworics  and  an  elec- 
tric-light plant,  and  an  academy.   Pop.  1,825. 

GALLATIN,  Tenn.,  town  and  county-seat 
of  Sumner  Counh',  on  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad,  27  miles  northeast  of  Nashville 
and  three  miles  from  the  Cumberland  River. 
Its  industrial  and  commercial  activities  are  con- 
nected with  stock-raising,  agricultural  products, 
lumberine,  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures, 
flour  milling  and  foundry  and  machine  prod- 
ucts. It  contains  a  training  school  and  the  How- 
ard Female  College.   Pop.  2,399.  ' 

GALLAUDET,  gal-a-det',  Edward  Miner, 
^nerican  educator:  b.  Hartford.  Conn.,  5  Feb. 
I^:  d.  26  Sept  1917;  son  of  Thomas  H.  Gal- 
laudet  (q.v.).  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
hwe  in  1856.  He  organized  the  Columbia  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  in  Wash- 
ington, -D.  C,  in  1857.  and  from  it  developed 
the  Gallaudet  College  for  the  Deaf,  of  which, 


in  1864,  he  became  president  ( May  191 1 
emeritus  president).  His  publications  include 
'Manual  of  International  Law*  (1879),  and 
'Life  of  Thomas  Hopldns  Gallaudet*  (1688). 

GALLAUDET,  Thomas,  American  Episco- 
pal clergyman:  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  3  June  1822; 
d.  27  Aug.  1902.  He  was  a  son  of  T.  H.  Gallau- 
det (Q-vTi  ;  he  was  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege m  18tt;  was  teacher  in  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  Deaf-Mutes  1843-58.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1851 ;  founded  and  became  rector  of 
Saint  Ann's  diurch,  New  York,  for  deaf-mutes, 
in  1852;  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Cburdi  Mission  to  Deaf- 
Mutes  in  1872;  and  foimded  the  Gallaudet  Home 
for  Deaf-Mutes,  near  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1885. 

GALLAUDET,  Thomas  Hopkins,  Ameri- 
can educator:  b.  Philadelphia,  10  Dec.  1787;  d. 
Hartford,  Conn..  9  Sept.  1851.  In  1817  he 
founded  at  Hanford.  Cona,  the  first  deaf-mute 
institutioD  in  America  and  was  president  of  Uie 
same  till  1830.  In  1833  he  became  chaplain  of 
the  Insane  Asylum  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death.  He  was  the  author 
of  'Bible  Stories  for  the  Young>  (1838),  and 
'The  Child's  Book  of  the  Soul,'  etc.  Consult 
Lives  by  Humphrey  (1858),  and  Gallaudet,  E. 
M.  (1888);  Barnard,  'Tribute  to  Gallaudet.* 

GALLAVRESI,  gal-la-vra-ze,  Giua^we, 
Italian  paleogrwher :  b.  Milan,  26  June  1^. 
He  was  educated  in  private  schools,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Genoa,  and  the  Royal  School  of  Paleog- 
raphy of  Milan.  Since  1905  he  has  been  a  trustee 
01  the  Museum  at  Castello  Sforzesco,  Milan, 
and  since  1908  has  been  lecturer  on  modem 
history  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  same  city. 
He  has  been  vecy  active  in  C^itholic  social  won^ 
has  served  as  general  secretary  of  the  Aid  So- 
ciety for  Italian  Workmen  Abroad,  is  member 
of  the  Royal  Historical  Commission  of  Itahr, 
the  Society  of  Social  Science.  He  is  a  kni^t 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy  and  honorary  attache 
of  the  Royal  Italian  iJi^tion,  Berne.  He  has 
written  'Nava  Memoirs*  (1902) ;  'Carteggio 
del  Conte  Federif^i  Confalonieri*  (1910) ; 
'Electoral  Law  of  die  Cisalpine  Republic,^  etc 
He  is  a  contributor  to  'Nuova  Antologia,* 
'Rassegna  Nazionale,*  'Archivio  storico  ital- 
iano^;  'Archivio  storico  lombardo^ ;  'C^omale 
storico  della  litteratura  italiana' ;  'II  libro  e 
la  stampa' ;  Correspondwt,  Revue  des  questions 
kistorimies.  Revue  d'histoirti  diPlomoHque, 
Since  1910  he  has  b^n  editor  ot  Rassegna 
storico  det  Risorgitnento  lial'tana. 

GALLS,  gal'le,  Johann  Gottfried,  German 
astronomer:  b.  in  Pabsthaus,  Prussia,  9  June 
1812;  d.  Potsdam.  11  July  1910.  He  studied 
natural  sciences  and  mathematics  in  Berlin 
1830-33;  discovered  three  comets  in  1839r40; 
was  the  first  to  observe  the  planet  Neptune 
(23  Sept  1846)  ;  and  in  L851  became  director  of 
the  observatory  in  Breslau  and  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Breslau  University.  In  1875  he 
advocated  planetoid  observations,  to  determine 
the  sotar  parallax.  Among  his  published 
works  are  'GnmdzQge  der  scniesischen  Klima- 
toloffe'  (Breslau  1857)  ;  'UebereineVerbesser- 
ung  der  Planetenelemente'  (Breslau  1858) ; 
'Nebcr  eine  Bestimmimg  der  Sonnenparallaxe 
aus  Korrospondterenden  Beobachtungen  der 
Flora  im  Oktober  und  November  1873*  (Bres- 
lau 1875) ;  'Mitteilungen  der  Breslauer  Stem- 
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warte>  (Breslan  1879) :  ^Versachnis  dxr  Ele- 
mente  der  bUher  bereoineten  KcMnetenbahnen' 
(Leipzig  1894). 

OALLBGO,  gi-yft'go;  JoBu  Nicano,  Span- 
ish poet:  b.  Zamora,  14  Dec  1777;  d.  Madrid, 
9  Jan.  1853.  He  was  possessed  of  great 
natural  poetical  talent ;  but  he  was  careless  and, 
in  a  sense,  indolent  so  that  his  life's  work  does 
not  correspond  to  his  talents.  Gradtiated  from 
the  University  of  Salamanca,  he  entered  the 
Church  and  became  Court  chaplain  in  1805.  It 
was  in  Jjladrtd  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
Quintana  and  Cienfuegos  and  other  men  of 
fiterary  and  other  note.  This  friendship  en- 
couraged him  to  literary  exertions,  which  were 
broken  hy  the  entrance  of  the  French  into  Mad- 
rid in  1808.  On  this  occasion  Gatlego  wrote 
*£1  dos  de  mayo,'  one  of  his  best  known 
poems.  Losing  his  position  on  account  of  the 
political  changes  at  this  time,  he  soon  became 
noted  as  one  of  die  best  poets  of  Spain.  His 
burning  patriotism  and  love  of  independence 
coupled  with  his  fight  for  the  freedom  of  Spain 
appealed  to  the  nation;  and  his  compositions 
were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  throughout  the 
land  and  read  in  every  household.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  French  to  Madrid,  Gallego  went  to 
Seville  and  from  there  finally  to  Cadiz;  where 
he  seems  to  have  led  a  rather  active  existence 
until  tiie  return  to  power  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment in  1814.  In  1810  Ik  was  elected  deputy 
from  the  Isle  of  Le6n  to  the-Cortes  and  he  gave 
so  much  attention  to  his  political  duties  that  he 
luid  apparently  little  time  left  for  literary  work. 
On  account  of  this  political  activity,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  18  months  on  the  return  to  the 
throne  of  Fernando  VII,  tn  a  public  prison,  af- 
ter which  he  was  sent  to  C^rtuja  de  Jerez, 
where  he  was  held  until  1816,  when,  owing  to 
his  ill  health,  he  was  taken  to  La  Luz  Monas- 
tcry  at  Moguer,  and  later  to  Loreto  Convent 
in  Seville,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  freed 
by  the  revolution  in  1820:  Shortly  afterward 
M  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Valencia,  a 
position  he  held  until  he  was  deposed  hv  royal 
order,  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
and  on  account  of  his  former  political  activities, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  Barcelona,  then 
held  by  the  French;  and  from  there  he  went 
to  France  on  the  retirement  of  the  French. 
Later  on  he  returned  to  Spain  and  was  ap- 
pointed Canon  of  Seville. 

OALLBGOS,  gal-y&'gfts,  Argentina,  a  river 
and  city  in  the  extreme  southern  part.  The 
river  rises  in  the  Latorre  Motmtains  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  length  160  miles. 
The  dw  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  in 
Santa  Cruz  Territory  and  has  a  populatitui  of 
about  5,000. 

GALLEIN,  gai'e-in  {Pyrogftllolphtkalein), 
a  coal-tar  color  used  in  dyemg.  Formula, 
C»HuOt.  Obtained  by  heating  for  some  hours 
one  part  of  phthalic  anhydride  with  two  parts 
of  pyrogallol  from  190°  to  200",  then  dissolving 
the  fused  mass  in  alcoht^  predpitating  with 
water,  and  recrystidlizing  from  dilute  hot 
alcohol. 

GALLBNGA,  gal-len'ga,  Antonio  Carlo 
Napoleon,  Italian  publicist  and  historian :  b. 
Parma.  Italy,  4  Nov.  1810;  d.  Llandogo,  Wales, 
17  Dec.  1895.  He  left  Italy  in  1831  by  reason 
of  political  disturbances  in  which  he  took  a 
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sart  He  visited  the  United  States  and  France. 
Returning  to  Italy  he  became  more  deeply  in- 
volved in  politick  intrigue.  Finally  he  again 
became  exiled  because  he  could  not  agree  with 
the  poUcy  of  assassination  held  to  by  ms  party 
by  which  he  had  been  selected  to  murder  Char- 
les Albert,  king  of  Sardinia.  Going  to  London 
(1843)  he  was  elected  to  the  diair  of  Italian 
literature  in  University  College.  He  took  part 
in  thie  insurrectioD  in  Italy  in  1848;  and  he  re- 
turned in  1854;  and  was  a  member  of  the  Ital- 
ian Parliament  1858-64.  He  was  long  the  Lon- 
don Time/  spedal  correspondent  in  Italy.  His 
works,  many  of  them-  issued  under  the  name  of 
«L.  Mariotti.'  include  *Italy,  Past  and  Present* 
(1841-49);  <CasteIhimonte,  an  AutobiQgraphy> 
(1854);  ^Mariotti's  Italian  Grammar,*  whidi 
went  through  12  editions;  ^History  of  Pied- 
mont' (185&^) ;  <The  Pcari  of  the  Antilles' 
(1873) ;  and  sevnal  books  of  traveL 

GALLEON,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a 
ven-  large  kind  of  a  vessel,  with  three  masts 
and  three  or  four  decks,  such  as  those  used  by 
the  Spaniards  in  their  commerce  with  South 
America,  to  transport  the  precious  metsils. 
They  were  large,  clumsy,  square-stemed  ves- 
sels, having  bulwarks  diree  or  four  feet  thick, 
all  of  which  were  so  encumbered  with  toj^m- 
per  and  so  overweighted  in  proportion  to  their 
draft  of  water,  that  they  could  bear  very  little 
canvas,  even  with  smoom  seas  and  li^t  wind. 

GALLERY,  in  architecture,  any  of  various 
■rooms,  corridors,  platforms,  etc.:  (1)  A  corri- 
dor or  long,  narrow  room,  sometimes  serving 
as  a  means  of  access  to  other  parts  of  a  house; 
especially,  a  covered  space  for  walking,  pardy 
open  at  the  side;  in  &^ish  country  houses, 
a  main  corridor  having  a  contiDuovs  row  of 
windows  on  one  side.  Galleries  of  this  class 
indude  the  low,  paneled  halls  of  the  old  cha- 
teaux and  manor  houses,  rarticularly  En^ish 
houses  of  the  16tfa  and  l/th  centuries;  here 
were  kept  family  portraits,  arms  and  armor, 
trophies  of  the  diase,  banners,  6ne  furniture, 
hric-a-brac,  etc  (Compare  (4)  bdow).  Be- 
longing to  this  dass  also  are  such  ^leries  as 
the  one  connecting  the  Sainte  Chap^  with  the 
Palais  de  Justice  at  Paris  and  the  one  connect- 
ing the  Palazeo  Fitti  with  the  Palazzo  Vecdiio 
at  Florence.  (2)  A  k>n|;,  narrow  platform, 
balcony  or  passage  projecting  from  a  widl  and 
open  at  the  outer  side  except  as  having  a  balus- 
trade or  railing;  espedal^,  a  passage  either 
within  the  thicloiess  of  a  wall,  or  supported  on 
corbels,  having  its  open  side  toward  the  in- 
terior of  a  buuding  and  serving  both  for  orna- 
ment and  as  .a  means  of  oimmnnication.  It  is 
connected  in  some  intimate  way  with  the  archi- 
tectural design  of  the  building.  To  this  dass 
belong  the  triforium  and  external  galleries  of 
many  Gothic  churches.  These  galleries  are  of- 
ten filled  with  statuaty,  as  the  galerie  des  rois 
at  the  cathedrals  of  Paris  and  Amiens  and  at 
the  ruined  cathedral  of  Rheims.  (3)  A  platform, 
supported  by  columns,  brackets,  or  the  like  and 
projecting  from  the  interior  wall  of  a  building, 
»  a  church  or  theatre,  usually  to  provide  adm- 
tiotial  room  for  an  audience ;  specifically  in  a  . 
theatre,  the  highest  of  such  platforms,  con- 
taining the  cheapest  seats.  (4)  A  room,  ^ic- 
all}r  long  and  narrow,  or  a  building^  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  works  of  art  Famous  galleries  are 
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the  Louvre  at  Paris,  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  at  Flor- 
ence, the  Vatican  and  Borghese  at  Rome,  and 
the  National  at  London.  Other  galleries  con- 
taining renowned  paintiiigs  oc  sculptures  are  at 
Versailles,  Venice,  Milan,  Petrograd,  Madrid; 
Dresden,  NHenna,  New  York,  etc,  (5)  A  ^ace 
of  business  or  pleasure  shaped  tike  «  gallery 
or  in  some  way  analogous  to  it;  as  a  photo- 
graph gallery,  a  shooting  gallery. 

As  a  noMlical  term,  gallery  means  a  plat- 
form outside  the  body  of  the  ship,  at  the  stem 
or  at  the  quarters.  It  was  formerly  common. 
In  mining,  a  workii^  drift  or  level.  In  forti- 
fication, any  sunk  or  cat  passageway  mat  is 
covered  both  overhead  and  at  the  sides. 

GALLBY,  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  ship 
of  the  Mediterranean,  propelled  primarily  by 
oars.  The  Venetian  galleys  were  about  160  feet 
loiw  abovvand  130  feet  bv  llie  keel.  30  feet 
wide  and  20  feet  length  of  stern-post  They 
were  furnished  with  tnree  masts,  and  30  banks 
of  oars,  each  bank  containing  two  oars,  and 
every  oar  being  managed  by  six  or  seven  slaves, 
who  were  usually  chained  to  it  In  the  fore 
part,  after  the  invention  o£  cannon,  they  had 
three  small  batteries  of  cannon,  namely,  two 
36-pounders,  two  24-pouaders  and  two  2-pound- 
ers.  They  had  also  three  18-pounders  on  each 
quarter,  and  carried  from  1,000  to  1,200  men. 

The  term  galley,  as  applied  to  the  ships  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  refers  espe- 
cially to  their  warships,  which  were  propelled 
chiefly  by  oars. 

The  Gredc  or  Graeco-Etruscan  vases  show 
many  illustrations  of  biremes,  that  is,  galleys 
with  two  banks,  or  longitudinal  rows,  <h  oars. 
The  inventifm  of  this  form  of  vessel  was  a  very 
important  advance  in  nayat  constcuciioa,  for  it 
permitted  of  a  large  increase  in  rowing-power, 
m  proportion  to  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the 
vessel  It  was  the  trireme,  however,  which 
formed  the  chief  warship  of  Greece  during  her 
prime.  It  had  three  banks  of  oars  on  each  side. 
The  seats  for  the  rowers,  which  were  remov- 
able, were  placed  between  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  and  a  series  of  ui>right  and  inclined  tim- 
bers supporting  the  main  deck.  The  stem  of 
the  vessd  was  generally  curved,  and  terminated 
in  an  ornamental  figure-head,  and  the  stem- 
post  was  also  usually  curved  upward  and 
nnished  off  ornamentally.  At  the  stern  there 
was  an  elevated  i^uarter-deck  whence  the  helms- 
man and  the  trierarch  or  naval  captain  gave 
orders.  The  latter  had  full  command  of  the 
ship;  the  former  acted  as  navigating  officer, 
having  the  oarsmen  and  sailors  under  his  com- 
mand. The  trireme  had  regularly  two  masts  — 
a  mainmast  vrith  one  large  sail,  and  a  very 
small  foremast. 

'  The  rowers  formed  much  the  largest  portion 
of  the  crew,  while  an  Attic  trireme  carried  also 
10  marines,  17  sailors,  a  sort  of  paymaster,  two 
men  in  char^  of  die  lines  of  towers,  besides 
two  boatswains,  one  with  a  flute,  to  give  the 
time  to  the  rovrers.  The  total  crew  would  thus 
be  about  220.  The  total  leiwth  of  a  trireme 
was  about  120  feet,  of  whi<£  about  100  was 
devoted  to  the  rowers ;  the  breadth  at  the  water- 
line  was  some  12  feet ;  and  the  draught  about  6 
feet.  A  speed  of  S  or  9  knots  was  probably 
about  the  highest  obtainable. 

The  Romans  did  not  become  important  as  a 
maritime  natioo  till  the  period  of  their  struggle 


with  Carthage.  They  built  large  numbers  of 
ships,  chiefly  of  higher  rates  than  the  trireme. 
But  the  triumph  of  the  bireme  vessels,  known 
as  Liburnian  galleys,  at  Actium  led  the  way  for 
^  reversion  to  lower-rated  ships.  Consult  Par- 
ker, F.  A.,  'Fleets  of  the  World:  The  Gallqr 
Period'  (New  York  1876);  Chatterton,  E.  K-v 
*  Sailing  Ships  and  their  Story'  (l^ndon  1900)  ; 
and  'Ships  and  Ways  of  Other  Days'  (Phife- 
delphia  1913) ;  Holmes,  G.  C  V..  'Ancient  and 
Modern  Ships'  (2  vols.,  London  1906). 

GALLL  gil%  the  emasculated  priests  of 
Cybele,  who  was  worshipped  as  s^bolizing  the 
procreative  powers  of  nature.  Cybele  was  the 
"Great  Mother"  and  inspired  the  arts  of  agri- 
culture. The  chief  seat  of  this  cult  in  historic 
times  was  Pessinus  in  Galati^  but  it  never  ob- 
tained iniblic  recf^nition  in  Greece,  where  the 
excesses  and  mendicity  of  its  priests  exposed 
it  to  contempt  It  was  introduced  into  Rome 
204  B.C.,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Sibylline  orade, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  Hannibal  from 
Italy.  The  GalU  were  permitted  to  pass  in  a 
procession  throu^  the  streets  of  the  city,  led 

an  Asiatic  pnest  and  priestess,  but  Roman 
citizens  were  forbidden  to  participate  in  dit» 
service.  The  cult  ^ined  an  increasing  favor 
and  popularity  and  in  the  2d  cmtury  a.i>.  other 
rites  were  added,  such  as  baptism  in  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  rams,  by  which  the  devotee  was 
supposed  to  be  cleansed  from  pollution  and  re- 
generated. This  baptism  was  undergone  by  the 
Emperor  Julian,  called  the  Apostate.  The 
worship  of  Cybele  was  checked  by  Constantine 
and  abolished  by  Theodosius. 

GALLIC  ACID,  C.H.(OH).COOH,  is  an 
add  which  costs  in  small  quantity  in  gall-nuts, 
in  vakmia  (the  acorn-cup  of  Quercus  agilops), 
in  dividivi  (the  pod  of  Ctrsalpinia  corioria),  in 
sumach,  and  other  vegetables.  It  is  usually  pre- 
pared from  gall-nuts,  which,  in  addition  to  gal- 
lic acid,  contain  a  large  proporticm  of  tannin 
(tannic  acid  or  gallo-tannic  acid).  When  the 
gall-nuts  are  digested  with  water  for  some 
weeks  fermentation  takes  place,  and  the  tannic 
acid  is  gradually  converted  into  gallic  acid. 
The  same  result  is  obtained  more  quickly  if 
sulphuric  acid  be  present.  To  obtain  pure  gallic 
acid  the  gall-nuts  are  boiled  with  water,  and 
the  hot  liquor  separated.  On  cooling  gallic 
acid  crystallizes  out,  and  is  further  purified  by 
solution  in  hot  water  and  treatment  with  animal 
charcoal.  It  forms  delicate,  silky,  acicular 
crystals,  nearly  colorless  and  having  a  sourish 
taste,  it  is  soluble  in  three  parts  of  boitii^c 
water,  but  only  in  100  of  cold  water,  and  on 
this  account  it  can  be  readily  purified  by  re- 
crystallization.  With  solution  of  iron  salts 
(ferric)  it  produces  a  blue-black  color,  and 
finally  yields  a  black  precipitate  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  Hence  it  may  b%  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  ink,  for  which  purpose  it  has  some  ad- 
vantages over  tannin  or  gall-nuts.  When  the 
crystals  are  strongly  heated  pyrogalHc  acid 
(CJI»(OH).)  is  produced  and  sublimes  over. 
Gallic  add  is  a  useful  astringent.  As  it  does 
not  coagulate  albumen  it  is  readily  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  and  in  Ais  wky  it  is  efficacious 
in  Bright's  -disease.  Where  a  dedded  local 
astringent  eflect  is  desired  tannic  add  ts  much 
more  powerful.  It  has  been  used  in  excessive 
sweating  and  is  useful  for  sweatinf[  feet  and 
as  a  looil  spray  and  gar^e  in  tonsilitis,  phatyn- 
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gitis  arid  similar  affections  of  the  nose  and 
throat. 

GALLIC  WAR,  Caesar's  Commentaries 
on  the.  Caesar  had  filled  the  consulship  in  the 
year  59  b.c  Shortly  after  the  end  of  his  year 
of  office,  he  had  set  out  (earbr  in  58  b.c)  for 
the  province  of  trans-Alpine  Gaul,  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  for  a  period  of  Hve  years. 
The  situation  in  this  province  was  most  serious. 
Various  wild  tribes  were  becoming  restless  and 
were  threatening  the  fringe  of  Roman  cities 
scattered  alon^  the  Mediterranean  in  southern 
Gaul.  Appreciating  the  menace  to  Roman  in- 
terests and  Roman  prestige,  Cesar  j^thered 
troops  to  meet  the  immediate  crisis,  llie  Gal- 
lic tribes,  suspicious  of  Caesar's  first  success, 
soon  began  oi^nized  resistance  to  his  evident 
purposes  of  ambition,  and  in  the  attempt  to 
maintain  their  freedom  and  realize  their  na- 
ticmal  aspirations  waged  canipaign  after  cam- 
paign against  the  Romans.  Despite  their  gal- 
lant efforts  they  were  finally  crushed  in  the 
year  52  b.c,  when  with  the  surrender  of  Vei> 
dngetorix  and  the  fall  of  Alesta,  the  last  at- 
tempts at  Gallic  independent  were  proved 
futile. 

Oesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War 
^ve  an  account  of  the  events  of  his  contest 
with  the  Gallic  tribes.  This  account  is  con- 
tained in  seven  books,  each  book  being  devoted 
to  the  campaigns  of  a  year.  The  struggle  lasted 
from  58  to  52  b.c.  The  work  seems  to  have 
been  piU>lished  in  the  winter  of  52  to  51  S.C. 
Book  I  deals  with  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
the  Helvetians  to  invade  southern  Gaul;  also 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Germans  under  Ariovis- 
tus,  who  had  established  a  tyranny  over  the 
Sequani  and  Haedui  in  eastern  Gaul  and  was 
now  threatening  Roman  influence  in  this  region. 
Book  II  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Belgian  league.  To  forestall  the 
establishment  of  Roman  ascendancy  in  northern 
Ganl,  the  Belgian  tribes  had  organized  a  strong 
confederacy.  One  of  these  tribes,  the  powerful 
and  warlike  Nervii,  almost  succeeded  in  inflict- 
ing a  crushing  defeat  on  Caesar's  troops  in  a 
fierce  engagement  on  the  Sambre.  Book  III 
embraces  a  description  of  the  successful  mari- 
time war  against  the  Vcneti  and  their  allies  on 
the  northwestern  coast  of  Gaul,  along  with  the 
account  of  scattmd  operations  by  Caesar's  lien- 
tenants  in  other  quarters.  Book  IV  deals  first 
with  the  campaign  against  the  Germans.  This 
was  waged  partly  to  the  west,  partly  to  the  east, 
of  the  Rhine.  To  cross  the  river,  Caesar  (in  10 
days)  constructed  his  famous  bridge.  He  then 
penetrated 'far  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  remainder  of  Book  IV  describes  Caesar's 
first  invasion  of  Britain  in  the  autumn  of  55  B.C. 
Book  V  begins  with  the  events  connected  with 
the  second  invadon  of  Britain  and  gives  an  in- 
teresting description  (chapters  12-14)  of  the 
island  and  its  inhabitants.  The  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  new  league  of  Gallic  states 
against  the  Romans.  Book  VI  describes  a  sec- 
ond expedition  into  Germany.  In  this  connec- 
tion a  somewhat 'lengthy  account  of  Cicrman 
institutions  and  customs  is  given  and  a  contrast 
drawn  between  the  (jermans  and  the  GanU 
(chapters  11-28).  The  year  52  b.c.  was  signal- 
ized by  a  general  revolt  of  all  the  (Gallic  tribes 
against  the  Roman  rule.   The  leader  in  ibis 


movement  was  the  able,  conra^ous  and  pat- 
riotic king  of  die  Anremi,  Vercingetorix.  The 
struggle  was  fatile.  Alesia,  Vercingetorix's 
stronghold,  was  captured,  his  forces  crushed, 
and  he  himself  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome. 
These  operations  are  described  in  Book  VH.  An 
eighth  book,  detailing  the  Gallic  operations  of 
51  B.C,  has  come  down  to  us.  It  was  written 
by  Hirtius,  one  of  Cesar's  lieutenants. 

The  importance  of  the  Commentaries  lies 
partly  in  the  subject  matter,  partly  in  the  au- 
thorship. They  are  the  composition  of  a  SfTcat 
personality,  dealing  not  merely  with  great 
events,  but  events  of  world-historic  import  of 
which  he  himself  was  the  directing  genius. 
Caesar's  account  in  the  main  is  authentic  and 
trustworthy.  By  always  speaking  of  himself 
in  the  third  person,  he  aims  to  produce 
the  impression  of  detachment  and  im- 
partiality. Yet  at  times  he  suppresses  the 
truth,  and  at  times  colors  his  narrative 
in  his  own  favor.  Specific  literary  charm, 
as  ordinarily  understood,  is  totally  lack- 
ing. Caesar's  simplicity  and  direcmess  have 
always  appealed  to  his  readers,  but  the  com- 
position of  the  work  was  evidently  hasfy. 
Much  of  it  may  have  even  been  the  unrevised 
draft  of  notes  made  at  the  time  of  the  events 
described. 

Translation :  T.  Rice  Holmes  (London  1905). 
A  scholarly  discussion  of  the  contents  of  the 
work  may  be  found  in  the  same  writer's  *Qe- 
sar's  Conquest  of  GauP  (Oxford  1911). 

Chakles  E.  Bennett, 
Professor  of  LatiH,  Cornell  University. 

GALLICAN  CHURCH.    See  Galucah- 

I8U. 

GALLICAN  CONFESSION,   The,  or 

French  Confession  of  Faith,  was  prepared  by 
Jc^n  Calvin  and  his  pupil  De  (Zhandieu  and 
approved  by  the  Synod  of  Paris  in  1539.  In 
1561  it  was  delivered  by  Theodore  Beza  to 
Charles  IX  at  Poissy.  In  1571  it  was  formally 
adopted  by  the  Synod  of  La  Rochelle,  and  due 
to  that  fact  is  sometimes  called  the  "(Confession 
of  Rochelle.*  It  was  also  sanctioned  hy  Henry 
IV.  It  consists  of  an  address  to  the  king  and 
40  articles.  TTie  text  of  the  articles  may  be 
found  in  *The  Creeds  of  (Christendom*  by 
Philip  Schaff  (Vol.  Ill,  pp.  356-^,  New  York 
1877^,  The  arrangement  is  the  same  as  in 
Calvin's  ^Institutes*  and  the  (Geneva  Catechism 
of  1540.  In  1848  an  attempt  was  made  to  sub- 
stitute a  new  confession  but  failed.  In  I87Z 
however,  a  second  attempt  proved  successful 
but  created  a  division  in  the  Church. 

GALLICAMISM,  the  tendencies,  prindples, 
or  action  of  those  members  of  the  Rcmian  Cath- 
olic Chun±  is  France  who,  notaUy  in  16SL 
sought  to  increase  the  power  of  the  national 
church  and  to  restrict  in  that  country  the  au- 
^ority  of  the  Pope.  By  extension,  the  tend- 
ency to  eniar^  the  j>rerogatives  of  any  na- 
tional Church  m  restncticm  of  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  See.  This  term  takes  its  derivation 
from  the  controversies  between  the  French 
monarchy  at  various  times  and  the_  Roman 
pontiffs  m  regard  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  sui}pose  that  Gallicanism  took 
its  rise  in  France  prior  to  the  13th  centuiy,  or 
that  the  decrees  of  Louis  IX,  including  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  were  in  any  proper  sense 
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an  attempt  to  restrict  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  So  far  from  this  being  true, 
their  object  was  to  assure  the  inununities  and 
franchises  accorded  to  the  c1c;r^  from  the  exac- 
tions of  the  royal  ofiicers  and  feudal  lords.  In 
his  ordinance  of  April  1228,  Louis  IX,  or  rather 
his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile,  the  regent,  says 
not  a  word  about  the  relations  of  the  clergy  or 
the  laity  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  Pope 
Innocent  IV,  in  1250,  in  a  letter  to  the  queen, 
thanks  her  for  issuing  it 

It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair 
that  GaJlicanism  in  any  proper  sense  can  be 
said  to  have  manifested  itself.  That  monarch 
in  his  contest  with  the  papacy  sowed  the  seeds 
of  the  controversy  as  to  the  question  of  papal 
jurisdiction,  which  so  long  agitated  the  French 
Church.  As  a  result  of  his  contest  with  Boni- 
face VIII,  and  of  the  later  declarations  of  the 
Councils  of  Constance  and  Basel,  the  principles 
began  to  be  enunciated  by  the  national  party ; 
one  that  the  king  of  France  was  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Pope  in  all  temporal  matters ; 
(he  other,  that  the  papal  power  was  not  abso- 
lute, must  be  exercised  within  the  limits  of  the 
canons,  and  was  inferior  to  that  of  a  general 
council.  By  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  passed,  at 
Bourges  in  143S,  the  Gallican  Church,  in  union 
with  the  king,  adopted  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basel  abolishing  papal  reservations  and 
expectatives,  and  restricting  appeals  to  Rome  to 
the  causa  majores.  Against  this  many  popes 
protested,  but  it  was  not  until  the  date  of  the 
concordat  (1516)  between  Leo  X  and  Francis 
I,  that  it  was  abolished. 

During  the  ,16th  century  there  were  many 
customs  and  privileges  of  more  or  less  ancient 
date  still  extant,  which  the  national  party  de- 
lighted to  call  "Gallican  liberties  >  The  crisis 
came  in  the  l7th  century,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  over  the  question  of  the  royal 
ri^t  of  regalia.  Two  bishops  excommuni- 
cated the  crown  nominees  to  benefices  in  their 
dioceses.  Their  ^fetropolitans  canceled  their 
sentences;  whereupon  they  ntade  appeal  to 
Rome,  and  the  Pope  annulled  the  decisions  of 
the  Metropolitans.  The  Crown  resented  the 
Pope's  decision  as  an  intrusion  upon  its  rights. 
Louis  XIV  called  an  assembly  of  French 
bishops  (1682)  to  confirm  his  position.  This 
assembly  formulated  the  famous  Four  Articles 
setting  forth  the  "Gallican  liberties.^  The  first 
declared  that  the  jurisdiction  of  Peter's  suc- 
cessor did  not  extend  to  civil  and  temporal 
affairs,  that  kings  were  subject  to  no  eccksias- 
tical  power  in  temporals,  and  denied  the  depos- 
ing power  of  the  popes.  The  second  ratifies  the 
third  and  fourth  sessions  of  the  Council  of 
Constance  as  regards  the  respective  authority 
of  the  Pope  and  general  councils,  and  denies 
that  these  sessions  refer  only  to  times  of  schism. 
The  third  asserts  the  vaKdity  of  the  laws,  cus- 
toms and  constitutions  of  the  realm  and  of  the 
(jatlican  Cliurch.  The  fourth  declares  that  al- 
thou^  the  Pope  has  the  principal  share  in 
questions  of  faith,  and  that  his  decrees  regard 
all  and  particular  churches,  still  his  judgment 
is  not  irreformable,  unless  the  consent  of  the 
Church  be  added. 

Afterward,  at  the  command  of  the  king,  who 
subsequently  realized  the  radical  character  of 
the  Four  Articles,  the  bishops  who  had  signed 
them  individually  wrote  to  the  Pope  retracting 
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their  Declaration.  Later  Louis  himself  wrote 
to  Innocent  XII,  in  1693,  stating  that  he  had 
'given  the  necessary  orders  to  tne  effect  that 
the  contents  of  my  edict  of  22  March  1682,  con- 
cerning the  Declaration  emitted  by  the  clergy 
of  France,  be  not  observed.* 

.  Neveruieless,  the  spirit  of  Gallicanism  lin- 
gered on  in  France,  finding  fresh  impetus  in 
Jansenism.  During  the  18th  century  its  strength 
rapidly  waned,  and  by  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  (1789)  it  had  ceased  to  have  any 
vital  significance.  Consult  Jervis,  W.  H.  P., 
*The  Church  of  France*  (2  vols.,  London 
1872)  and  <The  Gallican  Church  and  the'Revo- 
lution>  (ib.  1882)  ;  Le  Roy,  <Le  Gallicanisme  au 
XVHI  siec!e>  (Paris  1892);  Valois,  P.  N.,  <La 
France  et  la  grand  schtsme  de  I'Occident'  (4 
vols.,  Paris  lffi>6-1902);  Sabatier,  P.,  'France 
To-Day :  its  Religious  Orientation^  (New 
York  1913). 

GALLICO,  Paolo,  American  pianist :  ■  b. 
Trieste,  Austria,  1868.  At  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory of  Music  he  studied  under  Julius  Ep- 
stein and  there  won  two  '  firsts  for  piano 
playing.  Next  he  toured  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe,  giving  concerts  in  all  the  principal 
music-  centres.  He  visited  the  United  States  in 
1892  and  thereafter  made  his  abode  in  New 
York,  where  he  becvne  a  noted  tracher  of 
piano.  He  has  composed  several  songs  and 
pieces  for  piano  and  has  appeared  frequently 
at  recitals  and  as  soloist  with  orchestras. 

GALLIENI,  gal-l^a'ne  Joseph  Simon* 
French  general  and  colonial  administrator:  b. 
Saint-B&t,  Department  of  Haute-Garonne,  24 
April  1849;  d.  Versailles,  27  May  1916.  The 
son  of  an  officer,  he  was  educated  at  the  mili- 
tary college  of  Saint  Cyr  and  served  as  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Franco-German  War.  From  1877 
to  1881  he  served  in  West  Africa  in  military, 
scientific  and  administrative  capacities.  With 
General  Faidherbc,  his  chief,  he  was  mainly  in- 
strumental in  founding  French  Equatorial 
Africa.  Being  sent  on  a  mission  to  a  savage 
chief,  Ahmadou,  in  the  interior,  he  was  held 
prisoner  for  ten  months  and  informed  every 
morning  that  he  was  to  die  that  day.  Gallieni 
finally  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  wth 
his  ca^ftor.  He  next  served  three  years  in" 
Martinique  and  in  1886  became  governor  of 
Upper  Senegal.  He  was  sent  to  Indo-China 
(Tonquin)  in  1893  and  fought  for  two  years 
against  the  Black  Hand  pirates.  In  1896,  when 
Madagascar  (q.v.)  became  a  French  colony,  he 
was  appointed  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief.  His  vigorous  and  determined  policy' 
made  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  island.  He  first  crushed  rebellion  and 
hrigandage,  and  then  pursued  a  policy  of  en- 
lightened pacification.  His  efforts  were  so  suc- 
cessful that  the^  young  women  of  Tananarivo 
were  soon  wearing  Paris  fashions  and  learning 
French  dancing.  When  GalHeni  laid  down  his 
€>fiice  in  1905  he  left  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
colony.  On  his  return  to  France  he  became 
military  governor  of  Lyons,  and  in  1908  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  War  CounciL  In  the 
dark  days  of  August  1914,  when  the  German 
armies  were  pouring  in  like  an  irresistible 
avalanche  upon  Paris,  that  city  was  not  in  a 
position  to  defend  itself.  On  the  26th  Gallieni 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  entrcpched  camp, 
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of  Paris.  A  new  spirit  of  courage  and  energy 
entered  widi  him.  Great  gangs  of  laborers  left 
the  city  every  morning  in*  "sight-seeing*  cars 
to  throw  up  nasty  trench  defenses;  the  arrival 
of  naval  guns  and  numerous  other  indications 
showed  that  Gallieni  was  preparing  to  defend 
Paris  inch  by  inch  if  necessary.  But  the  de- 
dsve  battle  of  the  Mame  saved  the  dty.  On 
29th  Oct  1915  Gallieni  became  Minister  for 
War  in  the  newly-formed  Briand  Cabinet.  In 
March  1916  his  health  broke  down  and  he  re- 
tired. He  was  replaced  by  Gen.  Pierre  Roques. 
An  accomplished  scholar  and  linguist,  Gallieni 
was  a  member  of  various  leametf  societies  and 
published  several  volumes  on  the  Sudan  and 
Madagascar.   See  Madagascar. 

GALLIENUS,  gal-I-e'nus,  Publius  Licinius 
Valerianus,  Roman  emperor:  d.  268  a.d.  He 
recnved  the  title  of  Csesar  from  the_  senate  at 
the  same  time  with  his  father.  Valerianus,  and 
associated  with  the  latter  In  the  empire  on  his 
accession  in  253  a.d.  His  father  having  been 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of 
the  Persians,  in  260,  Gallienus  showed  complete 
indifference,  and  continued  to  reign  alone  with- 
out making  any  attempt  to  deliver  his  father. 
With  a  like  indifference  he  saw  lus  emftire  dis- 
membered by  numerous  usurpers,  and  invaded, 
in  all  iKtrts  by  barbarians. 

GALLIFFBT,  ga-l£-fft,  Quton  Alnuulre 
Aogmte.  Maeqitis  de  (Potnce  ve  Masticues), 
French  general:  b.  Paris,  France,  23  J*i.  1830; 
d.  there,  8  July  1909.  He  joined  the  army  in 
1848,  serving  m  the  Crimea,  Mexico  and  Al- 
geria. He  took  part  with  the  Army  of  the 
Rhine  during  the  Franco-German  War,  being 
made  prisoner  at  Sedan,  after  leading  the  mem- 
orable cavalry  charge  of  the  chasseurs 
d'Aft^e.  During  the  second  siege  of  Paris 
he  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  Army  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  was  unenviably  distinguished  for 
his  severity  to  the  Communard  prisoners.  He 
was  promoted  general  of  division  in  1875,  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Ninth  Anny 
Corps  in  1879  and  of  the  12th  Army  Corps  in 
iSn.  He  became  Minister  of  War  in  June 
1899;  he  resigned  in  May  1900  after  strongly 
supporting  the  government  in  the  crisis  follow- 
ing the  Dreyfns  affair. 

GALLINJE,  a  group  of  birds,  styled  galli< 
naceous  or  "game-birds,*  deriving  its  name 
from  the  Latin  gallus,  the  domestic  cock,  whiqh 
is  a  typical  example.  The  group  is  non-classi- 
fied as  a  suborder  Galli  of  the  order  Galti- 
formes,  situated  between  the  tinamous  and  the 
rails.  The  order  embraces  the  singular  mesites 
of  Madagascar;  the  various  partridges  and 
quails  of  the  Eastern  Hemispnere  Tumices; 
and  the  hoatzin  besides  the  typical  gal- 
linaceous birds,  which  far  outnirniber  the  rest. 
An  are  ground-keeping,  running  birds,  agreeing 
in  the  possession  of  a  globular  crop  adapted  to 
the  digestion  of  the  seeds  and  hard  insects  that 
form  the  greater  part  of  their  food,  and  in 
having  the  young  hatched  in  such  a  state  of 
advancement  that  they  are  clothed  in  a  uniform 
coat  of  down-feather,  and  are  able  to  run  about 
and  pick  up  food  after  a  few  hours.  They  are 
distnbutcd  throughout  the  world,  but  are  most 
numerous  and  reach  their  highest  perfection  in 
the  forested  parts  of  the  Orient.  The  group 
(Galli)  includes  the  mound-birds  or  brush- 
turicej's,  and  other  Megapodes  of  Australasia; 
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the  curassows  and  guans  of  tropical  America; 
and  all  the  pheasants,  guinea-fowls,  turkey, 
jungle-fowls  (parents  of  our  domestic  fowls), 
tragopars,  American  quails  and  partridges, 
grouse,  ptarmigan,  and  similar  species  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  Many  have  been  suc- 
cessfully domesticated;  others  are  prized  as 
ornaments,  or  for  their  plumage,  and  all  are 
good  eating.  Hence  they  have  ever  been  the 
object  of  capture,  and  some  of  them  afford  the 
finest  ^rt  to  be  enjoyed  with  dog  and  shot- 
gun. Special  articles  described  the  most  im- 
portant species  under  their  popular  names. 

GALLINGER.  Jacob  H(arold).,  American 
physician  and  Republican  politician :  b.  Corn- 
wall, Ontario,  Canada,  28  March  1837,  being 
one  of  12  children:  d.  Franklin,  N.  H.,  18  Aug. 
1918.  He  received  a  common-school  and  aca- 
demic education;  was  a  printer  in  early  life; 
studied  medicine  and  was  graduated  in  1858: 
and  followed  the  profession  of  medicine  and 
surgery  until  he  entered  Congress.  He  was  on 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Columbia  Hospiul  for 
Women,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors 
to  Providence  Hospital ;  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  New  Hampshire 
in  1872,  1873  and  1891,  and  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  in  1876;  of  the  State 
Senate  in  187^  1879  and  1880,  being  president 
of  that  body  the  last  two  years.  He  was  <:ur- 
geon-^eneral  of  New  Hampshire,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  in  187*1-80;  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1885 ;  served  as  trustee  of  George  Wash- 
ington JJniversity  for  several  vears,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  committee 
from  1882  to  1890,  when  he  resigned  tiie  place, 
bat  was  again  elected  to  Ae  position  in  1898, 
and  continued  to  serve  until  1908,  when  he  de- 
clined re-election;  was  chairman  of  the  delega- 
tions from  his  State  to  the  Republican  national 
convention  of  1888,  1900,  1904  and  1908;  was 
for  a  time  a  member  of  the  Republican  national 
committee ;  was  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Commissiofl  of  1904-05,  composed  of  five 
senators  and  five  representatives  ui  Congress; 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Forest  Reserva- 
tion Commission,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Waterways  Commission ;  served  as  presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  42d  Congress;  was  elected  to  the 
49th  and  50th  Congresses,  and  declined  renom- 
ination  to  the  Slst  Congress;  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  succeed  Hon.  Henrr 
W.  Blair,  for  the  term  beginning  4  March  1891, 
and  successively  re-elected  by  the  legislature 
without  opposition  in  1897,  1903,  1909;  was  re- 
elected by  popular  vote  3  Nov.  1914  for  a  fifth 
term. 

OALI/INULB.  See  Mud-ben. 
GALLIO,  gSlt-d.  Lnciiu  Jnniua  Annseua, 

Roman  pro-consul  of  Achaia  under  Claudius 
when  Satnt  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  53  A.i>.  Bom  at 
Cordova,  the  son  of  the  rhetorician  Annaetis 
Seneca  and  elder  brother  of  the  famous  phi- 
losopher and  statesman,  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca, 
he  procured  his  name  b^  ^adoption  Into  the 
family  of  Gallic  the  rhetondan.  The  narrative 
in  the  'Acts  of  the  Apostles*  tells  how.  with 
regard  to  the  clamor  of  the  Jews  against  Paul, 
he  was  'not  minded  to  be  a  judge  of  these 
matters'  and  how  *Gallio  cared  tor  none  of 
these  tlungs* ;  hence  his  name  Jtas  becoma  a 
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sjmonym  for  a  careless,  .easy-going,  and  indiffer- 
ent man  who  keeps  himself  free  from  trouble 
and  rcspiMisibiH^.  GalUo's  behavior,  however, 
rather  shows  the  hspartial  attitude  of  Roman 
offidsds,  at  that  time;  toward  provincial  n- 
ligioiu. 

GALLIFOU,  gal-l£p'd-le.  TuHcey.  a  sea- 
port on  the  peninstwi  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
vilayet  of  Edimeh,  in  lat.  40°  24'  N.  and  long. 
26'  39*  E.,  130  miles  west  of  Constantiople. 
The  ancient  Callipolis,  of  which  some  ruins 
remain,  it  was  formerly  the  most  important 
commercial  town  on  the  Hellesponi,  and  stitl 
retains  considerable  trade.  There  are  two  har- 
bors, extensive  bazaars,  and  some  manufac- 
tures. The  town  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1354,  and  formed  their  earliest  European  pos- 
session ;  and  here  the  allies  disembarked  daring 
the  Crimean  War.   Pop.  about  30,000. 

QALLIPOLI,  Penlnstila  of,  Turkey,  a 
tongue  of  land  separating  the  Hellespont  from 
the  .^^an  Sea  and  ibc  Gulf  of  Saros,  about  55 
miles  long,  by  a  varying  breadth  of  frtrni  4 
to  13  miles.  Lat.  between  40'  3'  and  40"  38'  N., 
long,  between  26'  10*  and  27°  E,  Its  chief  dty 
is  also  called  Gallipoli  (q.v.).  The  Western 
portion  of  this  peninsula  was  the  scene  of  des- 
perate fighting  in  1915.   See  War,  European. 

GALLIPOLI  OIL,  a  coarse  olive  oil.  used 
in  Turkey-red  (^in^  and  for  other  pui^scs. 
and  prepared  from  olives  grown  in  Calabna  and 
Apulia,  the  latter  being  considered  the  best 
The  oil  is  conveyed  in  skins  to  GalUpol^  where 
it  is  clarified  and  shipped  in  casks. 

GALLIFOLIS»  ^-rpd-lis.  Ohio,  city  and 
county-seat  of  Gallia  County;  on  the  Ohio 
River,  and  on  the  Hoddng  Valley  and  Kana- 
wha and  Michigan  railroads.  It  contains  a 
United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Gallia  Academy, 
the  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics,  Washington 
High  School,  a  library  and  park.  Industries 
are  iro;i  ana  wood  manufactures,  etc.  First 
settled  in*  1790,  G^pofis  was  incorporated  as 
a  village  in  1842  and  chartered  as  a  dty  in 
1865.  Pop.  5,560. 

OALLITZIN,  Demetriui  Augostine, 
FaiNC^  American  clergyman :  b.  The  Hague,  22 
Dec.  1770;  d.  Loretto,  Pa.,6  May  1840.  He  was 
a  son  of  Prince  Dimitri  Gallitzin,  and  be- 
came a  Roman  Catholic  in  his  17th  year.  He 
served  with  Austria  against  France  in  1792. 
He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the  Unitc.d  States 
in  1795,  and  after  preachii^  at  Pmi  Tobacoi, 
Canewa^  and  Baltimore,  betook  himself  to  a 
bleak  ree^on  among  the  Allegany  Mountattts  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  known  as  ■Father 
Smith.*  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
town  called  Loretto.  He  declined  to  return  to 
Russia  on  his  father's  death,  and  as  a  Catholic 
priest,  was  adjudged  to  have  lost  his  right  of 
inheritance.  He  was  for  some  years  vicar-gen- 
eral of  the  diocese  of  Philadelphia.  He  was 
austere  in  his  mode  of  life,  but  hhml  in  tiie 
highest  degree  to  others,  and  an  affectionate 
and  indefatigable  pastor.  In  1809  he  resumed 
his  original  name.  He  wrote  various  contro- 
versial works,  including  a  *  Defense  of  Cathcdic 
Principles*  (1816) ;  *Letter  to  a  Protestant 
Friend'  (1820),  and  'Appeal  to  the  Protestant 
Public'  .(1834).  Consult  Heyden,  'Life  and 
Character  of  Rev.  Prince  E>emetrius  A  de  Gal- 
litzin' (Baltimore  1869). 
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GALLIUM,  a  metallic  element,  syn:d>ol  Ga, 
atomic  weigfat  69.9.  Gallium  is  a  triad  element. 
Specific  heat  0.079.  It  was  tUscovered  by  the 
French  chemist,  Lecoq  de  fioisbaudran,  by 
means  of  tiie  spectroscope;  but  the  Russian 
chemist  Mendeleefi  had  shown  in  his  periodic 
law  (q.v.)  that  an  element  must  exist  having 
intermediate  properties  between  aluminum  and 
indium.  He  called  his  supposed  element  eka- 
luminum.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  blende  in  sulphuric  acid  and  placing  in  the 
solution  plates  ot  zinc  This  precipitates  anti- 
mooyy  arsenic,  bismtlth,  copper,  cadmium,  etc^ 
while  gallitunif  aluminum,  iron,  zinc,  etc,  remain 
in.  solution,  and  after  solution  and  precipitation 
basic  salts  of  gallium  are  thrown  down  by  zinc. 
The  metal  is  tnen  isolated  by  electrolysis.  Gal^ 
lium  is  a  hard  metal,  very  slightly  malleable 
and  leaves  a  bluish-gray  trace  on  paper;  when 
melted  it  adheres  to  glass;  it  does  not  tarnish 
in  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5.95.  It  melts 
at  30.15"  C  It  gives  two  brilliant  violet  Hnes 
in  the  spectrum.  When  heated  in  the  air  it 
fficidizes  on  the  surface,  and  does  not  volatilize. 
It  dissolves  in  hydrotiiloric  acid  with  diset^ 
gagement  of  hydrogen.  It  is  scarcely  attacked 
by  nitric  acid  tn  the  cold;  when  heated  it  dis- 
solves slowly  with  evolution  of^  nitrous  fumes. 

At  least  one  oxide,  two  chlorides,  and  iodide, 
a  hnwiide,  a  nitrate,  a  sulphate,  a  double  sul- 
phate with  ammonium  and  probably  a  b^roxidq 
arc  known.^  The  duef  means  of  detecting  gal- 
lium is  by  its  spectrum. 

GALLIUM  CHLORIDE,  in  chemistry. 
Ga  CU.  It  is  colorless,  crysudline  and  deu- 
quescent 

GALLIUM  SALTS,  salts  precipitated  bw 
ammonia.  If  redissolved  by  hyarochloric  acia, 
and  again  precifHtated  by  ammonia,  the  prcctpi- 
tate  is  soluble  in  excess.  If  zinc  is  present  the 
gallium  is  precipitated  along  with  the  zinc  Po- 
tassium ferrocyanide  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  strongly  add  solutions  of  gallium  chloride. 

GALLON.  See  Weights  and  MEAStTRES. 
.  GALLOTANNIC  ACID.    See  Tannins, 

GALLOWAY,  Beverly  Thomn,  American 
horticulturist  and  plant  pathologist:  b.  Millers- 
burg,  Mo.,  16  Oct  1863.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Missouri,  agricultural 
course,  in  1884;  was  assis^nt  in  the  horticul- 
tural department  of  the  university  in  1884-86^ 
and  chief  of  divisions  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  division  of  vegetable 
pfaysiokigy  and  pathology,  in  1887-88.  In  1900 
lie  became  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry and  served  in  this  capacity  until  1913, 
when  he  was  appointed  assistant  secretary  of 
agriculture.  In  1914  he  was  made  dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University. 
His  writings  include  works  on  ^lant  diseases, 
botany,  horticulture,  rural  education  and  allied 
subje<^ 

GALLOWAY,  Charles  Betta,  American 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South:  b.  Kosciusko,  Miss.,  1  Sept.  1849;  d.  12 
May  1909.  In  1868  he  entered  the  Mississippi 
conference  and  for  several  years  he  was  pastor 
of  various  churches  in  that  State.  From  1882  ' 
until  1886  he  was  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Christian  Advocate,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
made  bishop.  He  was  also  elected  president  of 
tihe  board  of  education  of  his  chtnrch,  and  ptib-' 
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lished  a  'Life  of  Bishop  Linus  Parker* ;  ^Hand- 
book of  Prohibition';  'Open  Letters  on  Pro- 
hibition,' written  during  bis  controversy 
with  Jefferson  Davis  on  prohibition,  of  which 
he  was  an  earnest  advocate;  ^Modern  Missions: 
Their  Evidential  Value* ;  and  ^Christianity  and 
the  American  Commonwealth.' 

GALLOWAY,  Joseph,  American  lawyer: 
b.  near  West  River,  Md.,  about  1729;  d.  Hert- 
fordshire, England,  29  Aug.  1803.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  1757-74. 
He  held  a  seat  in  the  Congress  of  1774,  where 
he  suggested  a  plan  of  government  headed  by 
a  president-general  to  be  ainrainted  by  the  king 
and  to  hold  office  during  the  latter's  pleasure, 
and  a  grand  council  elected  every  three  years 
by  the  assemblies  of  the  several  colonies.  Be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
he  removed  to  England;  and  in  1788  was 
charged  with  high  treason  by  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  wnich  ordered  his  estates  to  be 
sold.  He  was  the  author  of  'A  Candid  Exam- 
ination of  the_  Mutual  Oaims  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies  with  a  plan  of  Accommodation 
on  Constitutional  Principles*  (1780) ;  History 
and  Political  Reflections  on  the  American  Re- 
bellion' (1780) ;  etc.  Consult  Balch  (ed.), 
*  Examination  of  Joseph  Galloway  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons'  (1855) ; 
Tyler,  'Literary  History  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution' (1897). 

GALLOWAY,  an  extensive  district  in  the 
southwest  of  Scotland,  once  somewhat  larf?er, 
but  now  comprised  in  the  shires  of  Wi^own 
and  Kirkcudbri^t.  To-day,  the  designation  is 
nothing  but  a  name,  having  no  political  bearing. 
It  enj<m  a  mild  climate,  and  is  famous  as  a 
pastoral  district,  its  breeds  of  small  horses  and 
of  large,  hornless,  black  cattle  being  well 
known.  Dairy-farming  is  now  an  important  in- 
dustry. The  old  district  or  province  is  about 
70  miles  in  length  by  40  at  its  utmost  breadth, 
and  contains  the  greatest  diversity  of  scenery 
—  mountain,  lake  and  stream,  as  well  as  dreary 
waste  and  almost  pathless  moor.  There  is  nO 
mineral  wealth  and  few  industries.  The  prov- 
ince owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  the  natives 
were  called  Gall-Gael,  or  Foreign  Gaels,  at  first 
because  of  their  falling  xmder  the  foreign  rule 
of  the  Anglians;  but  as  the  Picts  of  Galloway 
they  continued  to  be  known  so  late  as  1138. 
Their  geographical  position  had  shut  them  off 
from  their  northern  kinsmen  and  they  continued 
under  their  ancient  names  a  distinct  people  till 
the  12th  century,  and  preserved  their  language 
— a  dialect  of  Gaelic  —  down  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury, when  it  finally  disappeared  before  the 
Reformation  and  the  use  of  Lowland  Scotch 
in  the  churches  and  schools,  leaving  only  a 
rich  crop  of  place  names  similar  to  those  of 
Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
earliest  inhabitants  are  styled  by  Ptolemy  the 
NovanUe  and  their  towns  are  given  as  Luco- 
phibia,  Perigontum,  Corda  and  Carban  tori  gum. 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  Afj^cola  concentrated  a 
force  in  that  part  of  Britain  whid)  looked  on 
Ireland,  and  most  authorities  identify  this  with 
Galloway,  and  they  are  borne  out  bv  discovery 
of  Roman  forts  m  Wigtown.  Galloway  was 
subdued  by  the  Northumbrian  Anglians  of 
Bemicia  in  the  7th  century,  and  governed  by 
them  for  about  200  years,  and  it  was  to  this 


period  apparently  that  the  modem  name  is 
due.  After  about  three  centuries  of  more  or 
less  complete  independence,  interrupted  only  by 
Norse  ravages  and  at  length  by  a  period  of 
Norse  supremacy,  it  was  recovered  Mal- 
colm Canmore,  granted  as  an  earldom  in  1107, 
to  his  youngest  son  David,  and  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne  in  U24,  formally  united  with 
Scotland.  Of  the  native  lords  of  Galloway 
several  rose  in  revolt  in  attempts  to  throw  off 
the  Scottish  yoke,  even  offering  fealty  to  Ei^- 
land.  FinalUy  in  1455  the  lordship  of  Gallo- 
way was  attached  to  the  Crown.  Considt 
Bni^s,  'Angling  and  Art  in  Scotland'  (New 
York  1908) ;  Mackenzie,  ^History  of  Galloway' 
(1841);  M'Kerlie,  'Galloway  in  Ancient  and 
Modem  Times'  (1891);  Maxwell,  'History  of 
Dumfries  and  Galloway'  (Edinburrfi  1900); 
Skene,  'Celtic  Scotland'  (ib.  1876). 

GALLS  AND  GALL-MAKERS.  Galls  are 
unnatural  plant-growths  caused  by  various 
forms  of  parasitic  animals  or  plants,  more  partic- 
ularly by  the  hymenopterous  family  of  g^ll-tlies 
(Cynipida).  Gall-gnats  iCecidom;^4a), — 
(mmutetwo-wingedmidges  or  llie5),many  species 
of  mites,  certain  aphids,  nematode  wonns,  some 
forms  of  caterpillars,  and  the  larvae  of  wee\'ils 
and  other  beetles  also  cause  galls.  Among 
plant  gall  parasites,  the  most  important  are 
bacteria,  sHme  molds  and  certain  algse.  The 
formation  of  a  gall  is  due  to  the  puncturing  of 
any  portion  of  a  plant,  the  surface  of  the  leaf, 
stem,  roots  or  bark  and  the  deposition  of  an 
egg  in  the  cavity  formed,  or  by  the  presence  of 
larvse  subsequently  hatched  from  it  Within 


Pic.  1.— Bedegaar  GaU  of  Wild  Rom. 


these  excrescences  the  larvse  feed  and  grow, 
and  either  eat  their  way  out  while  still  grubs 
or  remain  till  the  pupa  stage  is  past  and  emerge 
as  adolescent  insects.  A  gall  may  contain  a 
single  egg  and  tarvx  or  many,  and  both  external 
form  and  internal  structure  vary  widely.  Each 
gall-fly  has  its  favorite  or  exclusive  host,  and 
usually  restricts  its  egg-laying  to  some  special 
part  of  the  plant.  While  most  produce  tme 
gaits,  some  members  of  the  family  utilize  galls 
^ready  formed. 

The  process  of  gall  formation  is  but  imper- 
fectly understood.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  ^Il-forming  stimulus  is  mechanical  or 
chemical  in  nature,  nor  whether  it  consists  in 
the  oviposition  of  the  female  or  the  growth 
and  movements  of  the  larvae.  The  extreme 
complexity  and  specialization  of  the  gall  adds 
greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  explanation.  A 
cynipid  oak  gall  may  consist  of  an  outer  shell. 
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with  radiatinf  fibres  supportiiig  a  larval  cham- 
ber  with  well  developed  lood-layers,  Not  only 
is  diere  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  cells,  but  their  size  is  also  often  inunensety 
greater  than  normal.  The  gall  is  often  full 
of  waste  products,  such  as  resins  and  tannic 
add  —  whence  comes  their  commercial  value  in 
tanning  and  in  the  manufacture  of  ink.  Galls 
of  closely  related  species  may  maintain  a  con- 
stant difference  in  structure.  Many  galls  are 
hairy  or  sjnny,  while  the  plant  is  naturally 
smooth. 

The  reproductive  relations  of  gall-flies  are 
very  interesting.  In  many  cases  parthenogene- 
sis undoubtedly  occur;  in  some  species,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Rhodites,  no  males  have  ever  been 
found ;  in  other  forms  the  males  when  they 
occur  are  very  few  in  proportion  to  the  females. 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  many  gall-wasps 


distinguished  entomologists  as  separate 
species  or  even  referred  to  different  ^nera 
have  turned  out  to  be  the  parthenogenetic  and 
die  sexual  forms  of  one  species.  A  common 
life  history  is  as  follows:  (a)  Out  of  a  sum- 
mer-gall male  and  female  forms  emerge;  (b) 
the  females  lay  their  fertilized  eggs  and  give 
origin  to  winter-galls  in  so  doing;  (c)  from 
these  winter-galls  there  arise  partiient^netic 
females  which  in  their  egg-laying  produce  the 
summer-galls  from  which  we  started 

Galls  vary  greatly  in  sl^w,  and  may  be 
soHd  or  spon^t  and  contain  one  or  several 
cavities,  in  each  of  which  a  tarvz  is  lodged 
Though  galls  are  very  ^nerally  distributed, 
they  occur  in  commerce  chiefly  as  Levantine  ar- 
ticles of  trade.  The  Aleppo  nut-galls  are  spher- 
ical_  and  tubercular;  blue,  blade  and  white 
varieties  are  recognized,  the  two  former  being 
picked  before  the  escape  of  the  larva^  the  lat- 
ter after  its  exit  They  are  produced  Inr  a 
gall-fly  {Cynips  galtetiincioriaf)  on  twigs  of  an 
oak  iQuereus  infectoria).  Ttte  nils  made  on 
oak  by  the  common  British  ■arfi-ny*  (C.  quer- 
cifolia),  or  by  the  hundred  or  more  American 
species  of  Cynips,  might  serve  the  purpose  of 
ink  making,  tanning,  etc.,  just  as  well;  the  70 
to  80  per  cent  of  tannin  they  contain  is  the 
principal  element  of  value.  Dead  Sea  Apples, 
or  Mecca  or  Bussorah  galls,  or  Apples  oi 
Sodom  (ffMfto  insana,  or  C.  q.  wfecloria  in- 
soma),  are  varieties  of  this  vegetable  product. 
He  artkhofce  or  strobile  galls  consist  of  sev- 
eral pieces,  and  resemble  the  fruit  (strobilus) 
of  the  hop.  They  are  exemplified  by  the  gall 
oroduced  on  the  willow  by  a  Cecidomyxa.  The 
hairy  galls,  or  bedeguars,  or  rose  sponges,  are 
chiefly  found  on  Rosa  rubtginosa;  they  are 
produced  1^  Rhadites  rosa.    A  peculiar  fact 
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about  many  galls  is  diat  they  contain  insects 
other  than  those  which  have  caused  them. 
These  are  called  inquilioes.  They  are  often, 
but  not  always,  closely  related  to  true  gall- 
forming  insects.  Consult  Adler,  H.,  'Altemat- 
ing  Generations:  A  Biological  Study  of  Oak 
Galls  and  Gall  Flies>  (Oxford  1894);  Beuten- 
miiller,  'The  Insect-Galls  of  the  Vicinity  of 
New  York  City'  (American  Museum  Journal, 
Vol.  IV,  New  York  1904);  Kuster,  E.,  <Die 
Gallen  der  Fflanzen>  (Leipzig  1911). 

GALLUP,  N.  M.,  a  city  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Sante  Fe  Railroad;  in  McKinley 
Coimtr  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Sev- 
eral large  coal  mines  are  in  the  vicinity  and 
also  two  brick  works.  There  is  an  auto  road 
to  Pueblo  of  Znni  35  miles  south  and  to  Ganado, 
Saint  Michaels  and  Fort'  Defiance  to  northwest 
The  city  has  extensive  trade  with  Navajo  In- 
dians who  have  a  reservation  not  far  north. 
There  are  large  supplies  of  water  from  artesian 
wells.   Pop.  about  2,500. 

GALLUS,  sometimes  mentioned  as  Saint 
Ga\,  Saint  Gilian  or  Saint  Gall;  b.  Ireland 
about  560;  d  at  the  monastery  of  Saint  GaXi, 
Switzerland,  16  Oct  646.  He  is  known  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Columban.  With  a  few 
companions,  he  established  the  hermitage  of 
Saint  Gallus  in  613  which  later  became  a  noted 
monasterv.  An  account  of  his  life  appeared 
in  the  Stii  century  but  is  so  filled  with  legends 
as  to  make  it  seem  without  authority.  He  is 
said  to  have  seldom  left  his  cell.  The  monastery 
had  a  continuous  and  eventful  career  until 
1805  when  it  was  suppressed  The  buildings 
were  used  as  a  spinning  factoiy  from  1801H)K 
The  wtmderful  collection  of  manuscripts  num- 
bering over  80,000  is  stilt  in  the  town. 

GALLUS,  Cahis  Comdins,  Roman  poet: 
general  and  administrator:  b.  Forum  Tulii 
(modem  Fr^jus),  in  southeastern  Gaul,  about 
66  B.C;  d.  26  B.c  He  was  eduaited  at  Rome, 
where  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Virgil, 
Varus  and  Asinius  Pollio.  After  the  assassina- 
tion of  Julius  Caesar,  Gallus  joined  the  party 
of  Octavius  (aftennrd  Augustus),  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  to  assign  lands  in  nornieni  Italy 
to  army  veterans.  He  commanded  a  division  at 
Actimn,  and  in  Egypt  defeated  the  forces  of 
Antonius  and  captured  Cleopatra.  When  Oeo- 
patra  died  (30  b.c),  Gallus  became  the  first 
governor  of  the  Roman  _  province  of  Egypt, 
which  he  administered  wiui  considerable  suc- 
cess for  four  years.  Then  charges  against  him 
were  laid  before  Augustus,  and,  deprived  of 
rank  and  estates  and  sentenced  to  banishment, 
he  killed  himself  by  falling  on  his  sword. 
Gallus,  who  imitated  the  Greek  Euphorion,  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Roman  eligy, 
and  by  Ovid*  is  given  first  place  among  the 
el^ac  poets  of  Rome.^  He  wrote  four  books 
of  elegies  chiefly  on  his  mistress,  a  notorious 
actress  named  Cythcris,  whom  he  called  Lycoris. 
Little  or  nothing  of  his  verse  has  survived. 
He  is  introduced  in  the  well-known  stoty  of 
Roman  domestic  life,  entitled  'Gallus:  Roman 
Scenes  from  the  Time  of  Augustus,*  by  W.  A. 
Becker  (Eng.  trans..  London  1844;  9th  ed., 
1888).  Consult  Nicholas,  A.,  *De  la  vie  et  des 
ouvrages  de  C.  Callus'  fParis  1851);  Mackail, 
J.  W.,  *Virgil  and  Virgilianism'  (in  'Lectures 
on  Poetry.*  London  1911) ;  Smith.  K.  F,  'The 
Elegies  of  Albius  TibuUus>  (New  York  1913). 
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GALOIS,  S^'ii9.',  Bnritt«,  French  idath- 

ematician:  b.  Bourg-la-Reine,  25  Oct  1811;  d. 
Paris,  31  May  1832.  He  obtained  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  Coll^^e  de  Louis-le-Grand  and  en- 
tered the  Ecole  Normale  in  1830,  while  there 
writing  a  theorem  on  the  solubility  of  irre- 
ducible equations  of  prime  degree  radicals, 
six  articles  on  the  theory  of  equations  and 
tlwory  of  mnnbers,  and  with  others  founded  the 
theories  of  groups  and  functions.  His  works 
were  published  in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of 
Le  Soci6t£  Mathematique  de  France  <1897). 
See  Equations,  Galois  Thrmiy  of. 

CALOPARO,  gal-6-pa'rov  an  agitated  body 
of  water  off  Capo  del  Faro,  the  Charybdis 
(q.v.)  of  the  ancients.  It  forms  the  whirlpool 
on  the  outside  of  the  harbor  of  Messina,  in  the 
strait  separating  Italy  from  StciW'.  Opposite, 
on  .the  Italian  coast,  is  the  rock  Scylla. 

GALSWORTHY,  John,  English  author:  b. 
1867.  His  early  works  appeared  under  the 
»om-4e-plume  of  "John  Senjohn*  and  attracted 
little  notice,  being  purely  of  a  convoitional  type, 
tjocelyn*  (1898).  <VilIa  Rubein*  (1900)  and 
<A  Man  of  Devon*  (1901),  all  bek>ng  to  this 
period.  His  later  novels  and  plays  departed 
from  the  conventional  and  are  more  individual, 
more  serious  and  vastly  more  interesting,  be- 
cause of  their  dealing  with  acute  social  prob- 
lems of  the  20th  century.  Such  are  *The  \sr 
land  Pharisees>  (1904;  1908),  a  satire  on  Brit- 
ish insularity  and  provincialism;  'The  Man  of 
Property*  (1906),  dealing  with  capitalism;  *The 
Oiuntry  House*  (1907),  depicting  English 
bourgeois  types:  'Fraternity'  (1909,  German 
translation  1911),  a  study  of  class  conscious- 
ness and  solidarity:  'TTie  Patrician*  (1911); 
'Moods,  Songs  and  Doggerels*  (1911);  'The 
Inn  of  Tranquilh:^'  (1911);  'The  Dark 
Flower*  (1913);  <The  Uttle  Man  and  Other 
Satires*  (1915);  and  'The  Fredands*  (1915). 
His  plays  present  social  problems  even  more 
strongly  than  his  novels.  Of  these  the  most 
important  are  'The  Silver  Box*  (1906),  show- 
ing the  all  too  frequent  legal  differentiation 
between  rich  and  poor;  'Joy'  (1907)  ;  'Strife* 
(1909),  the  story  of  a  strike;  'Justice*  (1910), 
a  play  of  prison  life;  'The  Little  Dream* 
(1911) ;  'The  Pigeon*  (1912,  produced  in  New 
York  in  1913),  a  problem  in  poverty;  'The 
Eldest  Son*  (1912);  'The  Fugitive*  (1913); 
'The  Mob'  (1914) ;  'The  Foundation'  (1917)  ; 
'Beyond'  (1917).  Galsworthy  was  included  in 
the  king's  New  Years  honors  (1918)  for  a 
knighthood  which  he  declined.  (See  Justice). 
Consult  Skemp,  A.  R.,  'Plays  of  John  Gals- 
worthy^^  in  'Essays  and  Studies  by  Members 
of  the  Eoslish  Association*  (VoL  rV,  London 
1914). 

GALT.  gait,  Sir  Alexander  Tilloch,  Cana- 
dian statesman:  b.  London,  England,  6  Sept, 
1817;  d.  Montreal,  19  Sept.  1893.  He  was  a 
son  of  ^ohn  Gait  (q.v.)  and  went  to  Canada 
while  stilt  a  boy.  He  was  closely  identified 
with  the  Eastern  Townships;  was  first  elected 
to  the  Canadian  legislature  in  1849;  was  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  1858-62,  1864-66  and  in  1867; 
and  Canadian  High  Commissioner  to  England 
from  1880-83.  He  was  the  first  to  bring 
Confederation  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics,  and  he  stoutly  claimed  for  Canada  the 
right  to  determine  her  own  fiscal  policy.  His 
budget  of  1859,  emhodyiiq;  as  it  did  his  poUcy 


of  inddental  protection,  was  inconsistent  with 
the  treaty  of  reciprocity  then  subsisting  between 
(^nada  and  the  United  States,  and  Helped  to 
put  a  period  to  the  agreement.  He  was  created- 
K.  C.  M.  G.  in  1869,  and  was  one  of  the  fish- 
eries compensation  commissioners  under  the 
Washington  Treaty  of  1871. 

GALT,  John,  Scottish  novelist:  K  Irvine, 
Ayrshire,  2  M.a.y  1779;  d.  Greenock,  Scotland 
11  April  1839.  In  1804  he  went  to  London,  and 
entered  into  a  mercantile  partnership,  but  the 
venture  soon  ended  in  bankruptcy.  He  then 
entered  himself  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  tjut  made  small 
progress  in  law,  and  quitted  England  in  1809. 
He  made  a  totu-  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
the  Levant,  and  on  his  return  in  1812  published 
'Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Years  1809,  1810 
and  1811,*  and  in  1813  'Letters  from  the  Le- 
vant.* In  1812  he  had  published  'Life  of  Car- 
ditul  Wolsey,*  and  also  a  votunw  of  tragedies, 
which  received  a  rough  handling  from  the 
Quarterly  Review.  In  1820  and  Iffil  the  'Ayr- 
shire L^tees,*  a  series  of  tetters  descriptive 
of  a  supposed  visit  by  a  Scottish  minister's 
family  to  London,  appeared  in  Blackwoo^s 
Magazine,  and  attracted  universal  attention.  Its 
success  induced  him  to  publish  immediately 
afterward  his  'Annals  of  the  Parish,*  which 
was  received  iirith  no  less  approbation.  'The 
Proyost  >  'The  Steamboat.*  'Sir  Andrew  Wyl- 
lie'  and  'The  Entail'  appeared  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. These  were  all  extremely  popular,  but 
his  subsequent  novels,  'Ringhan  Gilhaize,*  'The 
Spaewife'  and  'Rothelan,'  did  not  sustain  the 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired.  'The 
Omen'  (1825),  which  was  praised  by  Scott, 
was  followed  by  'The  X^st  of  the  Lairds* 
(1826} .  In  1826-29  he  was  sup^erintendent  to 
the  (Canada  Company.  While  in  (Canada  he 
founded  the  tovm  of  Guelph  (1827).  After 
his  return  to  England  he  produced  many  works, 
including  'Lawrie  Todd*  (1830),  containing 
sketches  of  frontier  life  in  America;  'Southen- 
nan* ;  'Life  of  Lord  Byron* ;  'Autobiography 
of  John  Gait* ;  'Literary  Life  and  Miscellanies' 
in  three  volumes.  Collected  editions  of  his 
works  were  published  in  London  (4  vols„  1868 ; 
8  vols.,  1899) ;  the  novels  were  edited  by  Mel- 
drum  (8  vols.,  London  1895-96). 

GALT,  Canada,  town  of  Waterloo  (^unty, 
Ontario,  on  ^e  Grand  River,  the  Canadian  P. 
and  the  Grand  T.  railways,  25  miles  northwest  of 
Hamilton;  named  for  John  Gait,  the  Scottish 
novelist  (q.v).  The  town  b  _  picturesquely 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  which  is 
here  crossed  by  several  bridges.  It  is  substan- 
tially built  and  lighted  by  gas  and  electric!^; 
an  important  jobbing  centre;  the  seat  of  a 
United  States  consular  agent;  and  has  manu- 
factories of  flour,  axes,  paper,  woolens,  leather, 
foundry  products,  woodenware  and  paper.  Be- 
tween 1900  and  1910  its  manufactures  increased 
by  nearly  140  per  cent.  Lumber,  limestone  and 
sand  are  in  the  neighborhood.  An  electric 
railway  gives  connection  with  IGtchener,  Paris 
and  Brantford.   Pop.  10,299. 

GALTON,  gal't6n,  Sni  Frands,  Endish 
scientist:  b.  Birmingham,  16  Feb.  1822;  d.  17 
Tan.  1911.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Erasmus 
Darwin  and  a  cousin  of  (Tharles  Darwin,  the 
scientist.  He  was  educated  at  King  Edward's 
School,  Birmingham ;  studied  medidne  at  the 
Birmin^iam   Hoqotal   and   EQng's  College. 
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London:  and  gradiwted  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1844.  Having  in  1846  traveled 
in  North  Africa,  he  explored  in  1850  lands 
hitherto  unlcnown  in.  South  Africa,  publishing 
his  exfterieoces  in  his  ^Narrative  of  an  Ex- 

?lDrer  in  Trc^cal  South  Africa*  (lffi3),andin 
Art  of  Travel*  (1355).  His  investigations  in 
meteorology  are  recorded  in  *Meteoro^raphic3* 
(1863).  I^ter  he  specially  devoted  himself  to 
the  problem  of  heredity  and  anthropology.  He 
is  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the  science  of 
'eugenics'  (Q-v.),  designed  to  improve  the 
human  family  by  discouraging  and  checlcing  the 
propagattou  of  the  unfit  and  selective  breeding 
amon^  the  &t,  and  he  left  lus  fortune  to  fotuia 
a  chair  in  that  sdence  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. Another  subject  that  attracted  hhn  was 
identification  by  means  of  fingerprints;  he  de- 
vised a  directory  for  that  purpose;  and  prac- 
tical application  of  his  theories  is  now  being 
made  by  the  criminal  authorities.  Among  his 
works  are  ^Hereditary  Genius:  its  Laws  and 
Consequences^  (1869);  '£3q>eriments  in  Pan- 
genesis* (1871);  'English  Men  of  Science: 
their  Nature  and  Nurture*  (1874):  ^Life-His- 
toiy  Album*  (1884) ;  ^Natural  Inheritance' 
(l^);  ^Finger  Prints>  <1893) ;  <Fuigerprint 
Directory*  (1895) ;  ^Noteworthy  FamUies* 
(1906);  (Memories  of  My  Life*  (1908); 
'Essays  in  Eugenics*  (1909).  He  was  knighted 
in  1909. 

GALUPPI,  ga-Ioo'p&  Baldassare,  ItaHan 
composer:  b.  island  oi  Burano,  near  Venice, 
18  Oct.  1706;  d.  Venice.  3  Jan.  1785.  He  was 
sometimes  called  *I1  Buranello.»  From  1722 
be  was  an  organist  in  Venetian  churches,  and 
he  eariy  wrote  an  opera,  ^GlUmid  i^raJt* 
After  study  of  advanced  composition  as  a 
pupil  of  Antonio  Lotti,  he  ^;ain  turned  to 
writing,  and  achieved  notabie  success  with 
more  than  70  comic  operas,  among  them  'II 
mondo  della  luna,*  and  ^11  mondo  alia 
rovescia.*  He  has  generally  been  considered 
the  ori»nator  of  comic  opera  (opera  buffa)  in 
Italy.  From  1741  he  was  for  some  time  resi- 
dent and  active  in  London,  in  1762  becune 
maestro  di  capella  at  Saint  Marie's  and  director 
of  the  Conservatorio  degti  Incurabili,  and  in 
i 765-68  was  in  Russia  as  court  composer  and 
director  of  music  Returning  to  Venice,  he 
continued  as  director  at  the  Incurabili.  He 
wrote  some  sacred  works,  but  none  of  his 
compositions  are  known  to-day^  save  a  harpsi- 
chord sonata  which  finds  place  in  Pauer's  *Alte 
Klayiermusik.*  He  is  apostrophized  by  Brown- 
ing in  *A  Toccata  oi  Galuj^i's.'  Consult 
^yotquenne,  A_,  'Baldassare  GalupiH,  ^^de 
bibliographique  sur  ses  ceuvres  dramatiques* 
(Brussels  1901). 

OALVANI»  gal-va'ne,  Luigi,  Italian  physi- 
ologist; the  discoverer  of  galvanism:  b.  Bo- 
logna, 9  Sept.  1737;  d.  there,  4  Dec.  1798.  He 
studied  medicine,  and  in  .1762  entered  on  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  His  favorite  studies 
were  anatomy  and  physiology.  He  soon  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  professor  of  anat- 
omy in  the  celebrated  university  of  his  native 
city  and  published  a  treatise  on  the  urinary 
organs  of  birds.  While  engaged  in  these  pur- 
suits he  was  fortuitously  led  to  the  discovery 
which  has  immortalized  his  name.  It  is  related 
that  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Galeazzi,  a  medi- 
cal professor  under  whom  he  had  studifMl,  ^nd 


a  woman  of  superior  intelU^^ce,  having  ob- 
served that  the  contact  of  the  inanimate  body  of 
a  skinned  frog  with  a  scalpel  lying  on  the  table 
produced  in  the  frog  a  series  o£  remarkable 
muscular  convulsions,  the  knife  having  been  in 
contact  with  aa  electric  machine,  informed  her 
husbsmd  of  the  fact,  who  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments,  and  formed  conclusions  which  led 
to  a  controversy  with  Volta.  Galvani  ri^dy 
ascribed  the  convulsive  movements  to  electricity, 
but  erroneously  concluded  that  the  electricity 
was  generated  by  nerves  and  muscles.  On  a 
journey  to  Sinigaglia  and  Rimini  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  electric 
appearances  which  are  observed  in  the  torpedo, 
and  wrote  a  learned  treatise  on  this  subject. 
The  loss  of  his  beloved  wife  in  1790  rendered 
him  inconsolable.  Having  refused  to  take  the 
oaths  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic  in  1797,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  chair,  and  refused  to  resume  it, 
when  the  government,  in  consideration  of  his 
celebrity,  offered  to  allow  him  to  do  so  uncon- 
ditionally. 

GALVANIC  BATTBRIBS.  See  Fkiuaxy 

Batteries. 

GALVANISM.  See  Eleciucity;  Galvah- 
iZATiow,  Treatment  op  Disease  by. 

GALVANIZATION,  Treatment  of  Dis- 
ease by.  Of  the  different  forms  of  electricity 
used  in  medicine  the  galvanic  or  direct  current 
is  perhaps  the  most  widely  employed.  This 
form  of  current  is  derived  from  a  primary 
battery,  a  storage  battery,  or  a  direct  current 
dynamo.  _  Its  therapeutic  use  has  a  wide  range: 
invi^oration  of  the  muscles ;  stimulation  of  the 
nutntive  processes  and  of  the  secretory  organs ; 
allaying^  congestion ;  equalizing  the  blood  pres- 
sure; elimination  of  morlnd  substance  from  the 
tissues ;  repulsion  of  bacterial  attack ;  and 
sedative  effects  npon  the  nervous  system.  (Gen- 
eral galvanism  is  sometimes  applied  before  a 
surgical  operation  to  put  the  patient  in  a  satis- 
factory state,  and  after  the  operation  as  a  tonic 
measure,  and  also  where  the  healing  processes 
tend  to  produce  local  deformities.  It  may  be 
administered  either  locally  or  centrally;  local 
galvanization  is  used  espedaUy  for  the  relief 
of  pain.  It  is  applied  to  the  brain,  eye,  ear, 
^^pathetic  nervous  system,  spinal  cord,  ure- 
thra, bladder  and  chest,  either  by  what  is 
known  as  ^stabile^  application,  in  which  both 
electrodes  are  kept  in  a  fixed  position,  or  by 
^labile*  application,  in  which  one  or  both 
electrodes  are  slid  over  the  surface,  but  not 
lifted  from  the  skin.  It  is  found  that  a  greater 
sedative  influence  is  obtained  if  the  galvanic 
current  is  not  interrupted.  Labile  ana  stabile 
interrupted  currents  are  generally  preferred  for 
the  galvanization  of  muscles  of  the  head, 
spinal  cord  and  nerve-tracts.  Stabile  continu- 
ous currents,  either  uniform  or  increasing,  give 
the  best  results.  When  the  galvanic  current  is 
interrupted  it  causes,  as  is  well  known,  pro- 
nounced muscular  contraction.  This  is  of 
service  as  a  tonic  to  poorly  nourished  and 
atrophied  muscles. 

By  ^'central"  galvanization  is  meant  that 
mode  of  treatment  by  the  galvanic  current  by 
which  the  entire  central  nervous  system  may 
be  brought  tmder  the  influence  of  the  electrical 
fluid.  In  order  to  accompli^  this,  one 
electrode,  usually  the  native,  is  placed -,over 
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the  solar  plexus,  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
while  the  other  is  Brmly  pressed  to  the  top  of 
the  head  and  passed  gradually  over  the  back 
o£  the  head  and  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
strong  muscle  that  pulls  the  neck  to  one  side, 
the  stemodidomastoid.  From  here  the  electrode 
is  passed  down  the  spine.  It  is  thought  to  in- 
crease the  electrical  excitability  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  inducing  sleep  and  relieving 
general  tire.  It  is  a  method,  however,  that 
should  be  used  with  great  caution,  as  it  may 
do    more   harm   than   good.   See  Electbo- 

THEXAPEUTICS. 

GALVANIZED  IRON,  sheets  of  iron 
coated  with  tin  by  a  galvanic  process,  and  with 
a  second  metal,  zinc,  which  is  effected  by  pre- 
paring a  bath  of  fluid  zinc  covered  with  sal 
ammonia  mixed  with  earthy  matter.  When  the 
tin-coated  sheet  is  plunged  into  this  prepara- 
tion the  zinc  is  precipitated  with  a  crystal-lilce 
diaper  upon  the  .tin.  The  term  is  scunetimes 
improperly  applied  to  sheets  of  iron  whidi  have 
been  coated  with  zinc  without  recourse  to  the 
use  of  galvanism.  The  iron,  after  being 
thoroughly  cleaned  from  all  trace  of  oxydiza- 
tion,  by  a  dilution  of  sulphuric  add,  is  then 
plunged  into  a  bath  of  melted  zinc  and  other 
substances  such  as  sal  ammoniac,  or  mercury 
and  potassitun. 

GALVANOCAUTKRY,  the  use  of  a 
cautery  knife,  loop,  point  or  blade  heated  by 
the  passage  of  a  ^vanic  current  It  is  of 
value  wherever  a  limited  cautery  action  is  de- 
sired, and  particularly  valiuble  in  being  easy 
to  control.  See  ELEcrsorHEBAPEirncs. 

GALVANOMBTBR.  an  instrument  for  de- 
tecting and  measuring  the  intensity,  direction 
or  length  of  duration  of  an  electric  current  by 
means  of  the  magnetic  force  it  produces.  The 
many  types  of  indicating  instruments  such  as 
voltmeters  and  ammeters,  where  the  pointer  is 
held  at  zero  by  some  directive  force,  such  as 
the  earth's  field,  a  spring  or  weight  or  a  perma- 
nent magnet,  come  under  this  head.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  all  galvanometers  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads:  (1)  Those  having  a 
magnetized  needle  stapaided  so  as  to  move 
freely  in  a  horizontal  plane^  the  needle  being 
normally  held  at  zero  position  means  of  the 
earth's  field  or  an  external  field  produced  b^ 
auxiliary  magnets  placed  to  accomplish  this 
result.  The  needle  is  suspended  on  a  pivot  or 
a  quartz  fibre  or  fibre  of  silk  or  other  appro- 
priate material.  (2)  Those  having  a  coil  of 
wire  in  place  of  the  needle  in  the  first  class. 
This  is  the-  type  usually  called  the  d'Arsonnal 
type,  and  has  the  coil  suspended  by  means  of 
a  fine  wire,  whidi  provides  a  way  for  leading 
current  to  the  ooil,  and  has  another  wire  tmder- 
neath  the  coil  for  conducting  the  current  from 
it.  The  coil,  with  the  conducting  wires,  is  then 
suspended  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  its 
axis  being  normally  at  right  angles,  with  the 
lines  of  the  field  "Hie  second  class  of  galvanom- 
eters, those  having  a  moving  coil,  are  to  be 
preferred  for  most  classes  of  work,  all  except 
those  requiring  the  very  greatest  delica^,  for 
the  following  reasons:  'Die  readings  are  but 
very  slightly  affected  by  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
ternal field  or  by  magnetic  substances  in 
vicinity  of  the  instrument,  and  are  practically 
indepoident  of  the  variable  influence  of  the 


earth's  field;  this  form  of  instrument  ma^ 
easily  be  made  dead-beat  (that  is,  when  the  coil 
is  deflected  it  goes  at  once  to  its  position  with- 
out long  vibration),  on  account  of  the  strong 
field  in  which  the  coil  moves;  many  forms  are 
portable  and  much  less  affected  by  vibrations 
than  those  of  the  first  class. 

The  figure  of  merit  of  a  galvanometer  may 
be  expressed  dther  as  the  current  necessary  to 
cause  a  deflection  of  one  scale  division,  or  as 
the  resistance  through  which  one  volt  will  cause 
a  deflection  of  one  scale  division  when  such 
resistam:e  is  inserted  in  the  circuit.  Such  an 
expression  of  the  delicacy  of  a  galvanometer 
should  be  accompanied  with  the  follovnng  data : 
Hie  resistance  of  the  instrument,  the  scaue  dis- 
tance and  size  of  one  division  of  the  scale.  The 
sensitiveness  of  a  galvanometer  is  expressed  as 
the  difference  of  potential  across  the  galvanom- 
eter terminals  necessary  to  cause  a  deflection 
of  one  scale  division;  and  to  be  exact,  should 
be  accwnpanied  with  the  same  data  as  for  the 
figure  of  merit.  Of  the  moving  needle  class  of 
galvanometers  the  tangent  galvanometer  and 
the  Thomson  astatic  galvanometers  are  prob- 
ably in  most  general  use.  The  tangent  galva- 
nometer is  constructed  so  that  the  inside  aiame- 
ter  of  the  coil  which  surrounds  the  needle  is 
at  least  12  times  the  length  of  the  needle. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  needle  being  held 
at  zero  by  the  earth's  field,  the  current  strength 
will  vary  directly  as  the  tangents  of  Ae  angle 
of  deflection ;  hence  the  name  of  the  instrument. 
Although  at  one  time  much  used  for  the  abso- 
lute determination  of  current  strengths,  it  has 
of  late  been  repland  by  other  types,  on  account 
of  its  many  correction  factors,  some  of  which 
are  of  uncertain  magnitude,  a  prolific  cause 
of  error  being  the  necessitv  of  knowit^  the 
exact  value  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
earth's  magnetism,  which  quantity  is  subject 
to  contimial  change  and  is  affected  by  laive 
masses  of  iron  or  heavy  electric  currents  in  the 
vicinity.  The  sine  galvanometer  is  similar  but 
the  coil  is  moved  so  as  to  bring  the  needle 
back  to  zero.  This  makes  the  sine  of  the  an^e 
through  which  the  coil  is  moved  proportional 
to  the  deflecting  current. 

The  Thomson  Galranometer. — This  type 
was  designed  by  Lord  Kelvin,  and  to  him  we 
are  indebted  for  the  most  sensitive  instruments 
as  yet  made.  The  moving  system  consists  of 
a  slender  quartz  rod  to  the  centre  of  which  is 
fastened  a  small  mirror  of  glass  which  reflects 
a  ray  of  lig^t  to  a  graduated  scale.  Above  and 
below  the  mirror  at  each  end  of  the  quartz 
rod  is  fastened  a  complex  of  carefully  selected 
magnetized  needles,  mmute  in  size,  placed  paral- 
lel to  the  plane  of  the  mirror.  In  the  upper 
complex  the  north  poles  of  the  nee<Ues  are 
all  placed  in  one  direction,  and  in  the  lower 
complex  the  north  poles  of  the  needles  are 
placed  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  combina- 
tion forming  an  astatic  system,  on  which  the 
earth's  field  exerts  a  very  slight  directive  force. 
This  directive  force  exerted  by  the  earth's  field 
would  be  zero  if  the  two  complexes  could  be 
made  exactly  equal  in  magnetic  strength.  Each 
complex  of  needles  is  enclosed  by  two  coils, 
thus  making  four  coils  in  an  instrument.  These 
coils  are  provided  with -binding  posts  for  series 
or  parallel  connection,  and  are  connected  so 
that  the  current  flowing  throg^  Aem  will 
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cause  the  ma^etized  needles  to  be  deflected  in 
the  same  direction  in  each  complex.  An 
adjustable  magnet  mounted  on  top  of  the  in- 
strument provides  a  directive  action  on  the 
needles  which  may  be  modified  to  any  extent, 
a  weak  directive  .lorce  increaang  the  sensitive- 
ness greatly,  and  also  increases  the  period  of 
oscUlatitm,  so  that  in  the  best  instruments  the 
sensitiveness  is  limited  largely  to  the  patience 
of  the  observer.  Refinements  of  this  type  have 
ei^t  coils  and  ei^^t  needles  or  groups  of 
needles. 

Moving  Coil  Gaivanometera.^ —  This  type  is 
most  familiar  in  the  d'Arstmnal  galvanometers, 
and  is  to  be  preferred  for  nast  purposes  within 
the  limits  of  its  senativencss.  Its  preference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  may  auil}r  be  made  dead- 
beat,  and  the  readings  are  practicilly  independ- 
ent of  the  earth's  field  or  ma^ietic  substances 
in  its  vicinity.  The  cons  traction  also  adapts 
itself  to  a  portable  type  of  instrument,  and  it 
may  be  so  'constructed  as  to  be  very  slightly 
affected  by  vibrations.  The  sensittvcness  of 
this  class  of  galvanometers  nqr  be  further  in- 
creased by  stibstituting  an  electro-magnetic  field 
for   that  produced   by   permanent  magnets. 

Among  the  newer  European  galvanometers 
are  the  following:  The  Broca  galvanometer  is 
of  the  type  having  fixed  coils  and  a  moving 
m^netic  system.  Its  distinctive  feature  is  the 
form  of  this  system,  which  consists  of  two 
steel  wires  hung  vertically  and  fdosc  together. 
Each  wire  has  like  poles  at  its  ends,  making 
the  system  astatic  The  Einthoren  string  gal- 
vanometer has  -  a  single  fine  wire  or  quartz 
fibre  in  the  intense  field  of  a  powerful  electro- 
magnet having  a  narrow  air  gap.  When  a  cur- 
rent Bows  through  the  strit^,  the  latter  moves 
across  the  field.  The  motion  is  observed  with 
a  microscope  or  is  registered  by  projecting  the 
image  of  the  string  on  a  screen.  This  galvan- 
ometer has  an  extremely  short  period,  as  low 
as  one  one-hundredths  of  a  second.  It  is  highly 
sensitive  and  is  free  from  inductaifce  and  capac- 
ity. 'The  Duddell  thermo-gahranometer  has  sus- 
pended in  the  field  of  a  permanent  magnet  a 
loop  of  silver  wire  whidi  is  closed  at  the  bottom 
by  a  thermo-conple  of  bismnth  and  antimony. 
The  current  to  be  measured  is  caused  to  flow 
through  a  heating  coil  placed  below  the 
thermo-TOupIe.  The  heat  sets  up  a  curretit  m 
the  loop  and  deflects  it  more  or  less  according 
to  its  strength.  This  galvanometer  works 
equally  welt  with  either  direct  or  alternating 
currents.  It  can  be  used  with  the  wireless  cur- 
rents and  for  the  telephone.  Another  type 
called  the  Duddell  oscilloeraph  is  made  for 
voltages  up  to  50,000  in  either  of  two  forms  — 
with  permanent  magnet  and  with  electromag- 
net. The  former  is  preferred  for  the  hign- 
frequency  currents  and  is  more  readily  trans- 
ported when  necessary. 

J.  E.  Tatlor, 
Western  Electric  Company.  PhUadelpkia. 

GALVANOSCOPE.  See  Electhical 
Terms. 

GALVESTON.  Tex^  city,  port  of  entry 
and  countir-seat  of  Galveaton  Cowity,  located 
on  the  east  end  of  Galveston  Island  which,  b 
30  miles  long  and  two  miles  from  the  main- 
land. Galveston  Bav  lies  to  the  north  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  sou^  The  dw  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  Ac  Galveston 


Causeway,  an  arched  reinforced  concrete 
structure,  and  used  by  electric  intenirban, 
steam  railways,  auto  and  vehicle  traffic.   It  is 

.  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas,  the  Gulf.  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe.  the 
International  and  Great  Northern,  the  Galves- 
ton, Houston  and  Henderson,  and  the  Gulf  and 
Interstate   railroads,   and  Galveston-Houston 

.  Electric  Intenirban.  The  dLty  possesses  a  fine 
beach  automobile  speedway,  25  miles  long. 
Semi-tropical  winters  and  balmy  summer 
breezes  offer  a  delightful  climate  the  entire 
year.  The  annual  average  temperature  is 
69°.  Galveston  has  a  magnificent  gulf  front, 
brick  paved,  brilliantly  illuminated  boulevara 
and  walk,  four  and  a  half  miles  long  and  17 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  has  two  si^endid  bathing 
pavilions,  pleasure  and  fishing  piers,  dty-owncd 

.  gulf  front  public  park  with  free  band  concerts, 
boating,  fishing  and  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
up-to-date  resort  hotels  in  the  countw.  Fil- 
ing is  confined  to  no  season.  Tarpon,  Jack  fish, 
trout,  Spanish  mackerel,  red  fish,  pompano  and 
red  snapper  are  freely  cav^t  at  and  near  Gal- 
veston. The  coast  country  in  tbe  vidni^  of 
Galveston,  during  the  fall  and  winter,  is  a 
hunter's  paradise.  The  bays  and  creeks  in  tUs 
locality  abound  with  ducks,  geese  and  snipe. 
Miles  of  oleanders  and  palms  line  the  streets. 
It  is  a  dty  of  beautiful  residences  and  many 
conventions  and  large  gathcTings  have  been 
held  here. 

Public  Bnildiii^:8^.  Galveston  has  a  mg- 
nificent  fireproof  city  anditoriuQi,  seating  4,200. 
The  finest  public  library  in  the  State,  endowed 
with  a  fund  of  $535,000.  The  finest  and  best 
equipped  public  hospital  in  the  South.  A  large 
Roman  Catholic  hospital,  Y.  M.  C-  A.  building, 
a  Masonic  temple  and  Scottish  Rite  cathedral. 
Elks,  Knights  of  Columbus  and  Eagles  build- 
ings. Galveston  has  31  churches  for  white  peo- 
'  pie  and  12  churches  for  coined  people,  two  or- 
phan asylums,  a  home  for  homeless  dUldren 
and  a  home  for  aged  women;  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  the  State  University,  12  private 
or  sectarian  schools,  a  Roman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, two  Roman  Catholic  academies,  a  bus- 
iness college  and  put^c  high  school  and  seven 
graded  schools  for  white  children.  One  hi{^ 
and  two  graded  schools  for  colored  children. 

Docfca  and  Teniiiiiali,r~The  city  possesses 
30  iners  and  bertli  room  for  100  ocean-going 
vessels,  coal  elevators  and  floating  bunker 
plants,  fuel  oil  stations,  246  miles  of  standard 
gauge  terminal  tracks  and  3,000,000  feet  of 
covered  storage  space  on  water  front.  The 
Galveston  Wharf  Company  in  which  the  city 
owns  a  one-third  interest  has  an  improved  chan- 
nel frontage  of  12,400  lineal  feet  and  the 
Souiiicm  Padfic  T«minal  Company,  1^50 
lineal  feet  The  aty  has  22,990  lineal  feet  of 
undeveloped  channel  fronbi^.  a  powerful  wire- 
less telegraph  sution,  termini  of  the  Mexican 
Telegraph  Company,  cable  communication  direct 
with  Mexico  and  a  Unitol  States  quarantine 
station.  There  are  commodious  and  modem 
immigration  station  and  buildings.  A  United 
States  revenue  cutter  is  stationed  at  Galveston. 
The  average  yeaify-  business  passing  over  the 
Galveston  docks  is  over  $400;000,000.  The  ex^ 
port  cargo  in  1917  readied  approximately 
$275,000,0Qa  The  fadlities  at  Galveston  for 
the  proper  stora^  of  cotton  are  unegnaled, 
there  bemg  ample  space  to  store  on  end  $13,500  . 
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bales.  Galveston  has  a  10,00(^ton  dry  dock  and 
several  ship  repair  plants.  It  has  taken  the 
national  government  41  years  and  has  cost 
$11J)00;000  to  develop  the  port  of  Galveston. 
It  has  a  very  large  and  impressiveW  beautiful 
and  well-fortified  harbor,  a  channel  six  miles 
in  length  from  open  sea  to  docks,  more  than 
32  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  with  35  feet  on  the 
inside,  magnificent  up-to-date  system  of  -docks, 
warehouses,  compreesers,  fine  grain  elevators, 
railroad  terminals  and  facilities  and  is  well  lo- 
cated with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Cars 
are  unloaded  and  released  on  an  average  within 
one  and  a  half  days  after  arrival.  Grain  ships 
are  loaded  in  one  day. 

Trade  and  Commerce. —  Galveston  is  the 
natural  entry  port  for  the  great  Southwest  Its 
ii^de,  partictdarly  in  cotton,  places  it  araong  the 
foremost  cities  of  the  world  in  the  volume  and 
value  of  its  exports  and  imports,  as  the  figures 
will  indicate.  Galveston  has  advanced  from 
third  to  second  place  in  its  rank  among  ex- 
porting ports  of  the  United  States.  The  total 
value  of  forewn  exports  for  the  trade  year  of 
1917  was  $275,000,000  and  for  1916^  $198,298,736. 
These  figures  place  Galveston  the  fourth  city 
in  the  United  States  in  the  volume  of  its 
foreign  commerce.  Galveston  has  over  50  lines 
of  steamships  to  foreign  ports,  besides  two 
regular  lines  of  coastwise  vessels  to  New  York 
and  points  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  do- 
mestic exports  are  cotton,  wool,  hides,  oil  cake 
and  oil  meal,  cottonseed  oil,  fish  oil,  cement 
and  poultry.  "Xhc  domestic  imports  are  drugs, 
boots  and  shoes,  hats,  dry  goods,  chemicals  and 
like  commodities.  The  foreign  exports  are  cot- 
ton, cottonseed  oil,  oil  cake  and  meal,  wheat, 
com,  flour,  copper  and  iron  ores,  cattle,  lumber 
and  timber  and  provisions.  The  foreign  im- 
ports include  fire  hrick,  tiles,  chemicals,  cement 
liquors,  earthenware,  prepared  vegetables  and 
fancy  woods.  There  are  four  export^«ain 
elevators,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  4,000,000 
bushels,  and  one  clearing  and  conditioning 
elevator. 

Government,  Public  UtiUtiea,  etc.^ — Gal- 
veston is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  four  com- 
missioners, known  as  die  board  of  city  com- 
missioners. The  commisrion  plan  vras  in- 
augurated by  the  city  of  Galveston,  18  Sept 
1901  and  has  proved  highly  satisfactory.  The 
city  owns  Pelican  Island,  immediately  across 
the  channel  from  the  city  and  with  a  channel 
frontage  of  15,000-  feet  On  this  island  are 
located  the  dry  dock  and  ship-repairing  plants. 
It  is  susceptible  of  development  into  docks, 
warehouses  and  an  ideal  location  for  ship- 
building plants.  The  city  owns  four  pnbuc 
parks.  The  waterworks,  fire  department,  sewer 
system  and  street  electric-lipit  plants  are 
owned  by  the  city.  The  waterworks  is  vahied 
at  $2,000,000.  The  supply  of  water  comes  from 
artesian  wells  on  the  mainland  and  is  piped 
under  the  bay.  The  city  also  owns  a  one- 
third  interest  in  the  Galveston  Wharf  Com- 
pany and  is  represented  on  its  board  of  nine 
directors  by  the  mayor  and  two  of  the  four 
city  commissioners. 

Finances  and  Induatties^  The  city  has 
three  State,  four  private  and  two  national 
banks,  21  building,  loan,  abstract  and  real  es- 
tate corporations.  Two  daily  papers  and  six 
weddjr  pa^rs  are  published  here ;  20  hotels,  a 
large  jobbing  trade,  brewery,  cement  and  pipe 


works,  ice  plants,  cM  storage  plants,  iron 
works,  sash,  door  and  blind  manufactories,  cot- 
ton presses,  clothing,  Hour,  meal,  coffee,  bakii^ 
powoer,  spices^  extracts,  pidde^  preserves, 
macaroni  and  mineral  water  manufactories  and 
rice  mills,  book  manufacturing,  lithographing 
and  printing  establishments. 

Taxes  and  Assessments. — ^The  assessed  val- 
uation of  the  city  for  1918  was  $43,000,000.  The 
rate  of  taxation  for  the  dty  on  $100  valuation 
is  $1.65,  and  for  sdioot  purposes  25  cents  addi- 
tional. The  public  debt  is  $5,655,525.30,  includ- 
ing grade  raistne  bond  issue. 

History^About  the  year  1782^  a  Spanish 
fleet  made  an  examination  of  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  named  Galveston  Bay  and  Island  in  honor 
of  Conde  de  Galvez,  then  governor  of  Louisi- 
ana. The  explorers  found  on  the  island  one 
wlute  man  who  subsisted  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. Galvez  was  governor  of  Louisiana  from 
1780  to  1785.  Until  the  year  I8l6  Galveston 
Island  remained  in  its  prinueval  state,  a  low 
island  formed  in  process  of  time  by  the  sea 
throwing  up  sand  and  shells.  The  conjecture 
that  I.a  SaJle  visited  Galveston  Island  during 
his  brief  stav  in  Texas  is  without  reasonable 
foundation.  The  island  was  long  a  favorite 
hunting  ground  for  the  Caroiilciwas,  the  once 
powerful  and  warlike  tribe  which  inhabited  so 
much  of  the  coast  of  Texas.  Francisco  Xavier 
Mina,  a  ^tmg  Spanish  soldier,  resolved  to  lend 
the  patriotic  cause  in  Mexico  his  sword  and 
aid  UK  people  of  that  country  in  their  struggle 
for  liberty.  He  determined  to  make  Galveston 
Island  his  base  of  operations.  He  worked  in  co- 
operation with  Don  Luis  Aury,  a  naval  officer. 
His  plan  was  approved  by  Herrera,  a  com- 
nussioner  of  the  Mexican  revolutionary  or 
Uorelos  government  to  the  United  States.  Her- 
rera, with  Atuy,  landed  on  Galveston  Island 
with  an  expedition  in  September  1816.  A  gov- 
ernment was  organized.  Aury  was  made  civil 
and  military  governor  of  Texas  and  Galveston 
Island  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  In  November  1816,  Mina 
arrived  at  Galveston  with  a  few  small  vessels 
aud  about  200  men.  Mina  and  Aury  abandoned 
the  island  in  March  1817.  Just  about  the  time 
ihey  left  Galveston  Island  we  have  the  first  ac- 
count of  Lafitte  coming  to  the  idand.  The 
pirate  is  supposed  to  have  reached  Galveston 
late  in  1816.  He  held  letters  of  marque  front 
the  revolutionary  government  o£  Venezuela  au- 
thorizing him  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of 
Spain.  He  had  a  number  of  vessels  and  quite 
a  force  of  adventurers.  He  also  assumed  to  be 
governor  of  Texas  under  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  probably  having  received 
some  such  authori^  from  Herrera,  the  Mexi- 
can commissioner  m  New  Orleans.  Lafitte's 
purpose  was  to  capture  Spanish  vessels  sailing 
under  the  flag  of  the  Mexican  republic  By  the 
close  of  the  year  1817  the  population  of  Galves- 
ton had  increased  to  nearly  1,000.  The  United 
States  and  Spain  found  cause  for  complaint 
against  the  pirates,  but  Sjpain  feared  the  United 
States  would  claim  the  island  if  the  pirates  were 
dispersed  b^  the  American  naval  estaUishment 
and  the  Umted  States  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  take  action,  owmg  to  the  attitude  assumed 
by  Spain,  consequently  Lafitte  was  left  undis- 
turbed. In  1820  an  American  vessd  was  taken 
by  I^tte's  men.   The  Unit^  States  gpvem- 
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ment  then  diqntehed  ma  anned  vessel  under 
Lieutenant  Kearney  to  break  up  the  establish- 
ment at  Galveston.  Lafittc  left  Galveston  for 
good,  but  continued  his  depredations  upon 
Spanish  shippine  until  1826.  In  1S20  Dr.  James 
Long  visited  G^veston  Island  to  induce  I^tte, 
who  was  about  leaving  Galveston,  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  the  establishment  of  a  government 
at  Nacogdoches.  Lafitte  referred  to  the  failure 
of  all  previous  attempts  to  invade  Texas  and  re- 
fused to  join  Long.  Before  Long  left  Bolivar 
Point  a  French  sloop  freighted  with  wine 
stranded  on  Galveston  Island  Caronkawas  to 
the  number  of  200  were  encamped  in  Ae  vicin- 
ity. They  attacked  and  butrbered  the  crew, 
plundered  the  sloop  and  engaged  in  a  drunken 
jollification.  Lon^  determined  to  diastise  them. 
After  ni^tfaU  with  30  men  he  passed  over  to 
the  island  in  small  boats.  In  the  fig^t  the 
Carofikawas  outnumbered  the  whites  seven  to 
one.  Long  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Three  of 
his  men  were  killed;  32  Indians  were  left  dead 
on  the  field. 

Little  is  heard  of  Galveston  Island  after 
Loiw's  expedition  until  ipst  previous  to  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto.  The  island  was  prac- 
tically abandoned  from  1820  until  along  in  the 
thirties,  when  the  llexican  government  estab- 
lished a  custom-house  on  the  island-  On  the 
occasion  of  the  preliminary  meeting  at  Brazoria 
to  declare  t|ie  mdependence  of  Texas  in  1835 
there  was  no  representitive  present  from  Gal- 
veston. The  same  is  true  of  the  more  formal 
declaration  of  independence  which  was  made 
on  2  March  1836.  at  Washington  on  the  Brazos. 
Just  prior  to'  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  the  new 
Texas  g;oveniment  retreated  from  Washington 
to  Harrisburg.  As  Santa  Anna  and  his  army 
approached  Harrisbui^,  President  Burnet  and 
his  Cabinet  sailed  down  to  Galveston  Island, 
narrowly  escapinfr  capture.  The  news  of  the 
victory  at  San  Jacinto  reached  President  Burnet 
on  Gsdvestori  Island  26  April  1836.  The.  pro- 
visional govenunent  of  Texas  under  Governor 
Smith  in  1835  bad  granted  letters  of  man)ue 
and  reprisal  and  had  provided  for  the  establish- 
"  ment  of  a  small  navy.  The  Liberty,  one  of  the 
vessels  of  this  navy,  was  at  Galveston  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Several 
prizes  were  taken  by  the  Texas  navy  and 
brought  into  Galveston  Bay.  During  the  hostile 
period  following  the  battle  of  San  Jadnto  the 
Mexican  government  proclaimed  a  Uockade 
against  the  ports  of  Texas  and  in  attempting  to 
enforce  it  interfered  with  vessels  of  the  Umted 
States.  In  1837  the  Texas  navy  was  increased 
and  several  vessels  were  stationed  at  Galveston. 
The  Third  Congress  of  the  Texas  republic  as- 
sembled at  Houston  in  November  1838.  The 
county  of  Galveston  was  represented  for  the 
first  time  in  the  third  House  of  Representatives 
by-  Moseley  Baker.  After  the  annexation  of 
Texas  ana  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War 
the  first  Texas  regiment  to  join  General  Taylor 
was  composed  of  six  months'  men  raised  and 
organized  in  Galveston,  commanded  by  Albert 
Sydney  Johnston.  Galveston  County  was 
created  15  May  1838.  The  battle  of  Galveston 
during  the  Civil  War  occured  1  Jan.  1863. 
The  first  railroad  begun  in  Texas  was  at 
Harrisburg  in  1852.  Tlie  Qihreston,  Houston 
and  Henderson  road  was  begun  at  Virginia 
Point  in  1^5.  Trains  were  first  run  from 
Vii^nia  Point  to  Houston  in  1859  and  in  that 
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year  a  contract  was  let  for  the  first  Galveston 
Bay  bridge,  which  was  completed  and  trains 
were  run  into  Galveston  in  1860. 

The  jetties  at  Galveston  were  completed  in 
1896,  since  which  time  the  water  at  the  point 
where  the  bar  existed  has  been  slowly  deepen- 
ing. (See  Galveston,  Jetties  at).  Galveston 
wharves  are  onlv  one  hour  from  the  deep  sea 
for  a-  laden  steamer.  Galveston  wharf  and 
terminal  facilities,  as  a  system,  have  few  equals 
in  the  country,  being  excelled  in  no  particiilar 
except  size. 

In  December  1836,  Col.  Michael  B.  Men- 
ard purchased  of  the  republic  of  Texas  for  'the 
sum  of  $50,000  one  league  and  labor  of  land 
on  the  east  end  of  Galveston  Island.  He  asso- 
ciated with  him  a  number  of  persons  and  thqr 
formed  a  joint-stock  compam'  known  as  the 
Galveston  City  Company,  which  was  incor- 
porated in  1841.  This  company  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, although  its  present  holdings  of  real 
estate  are  not  large.  The  city  of  Galveston 
was  incorporated  in  1839.  The  first  mayor  was 
John  M.  Allen. 

R«cent  Civic  Achievements.^  The  build- 
ing of  the  causeway,  connecting  Galveston  Is- 
land with  the  mainland,  the  building  of  the  sea- 
wall and  extension  thereof  and  the  raising  of 
the  grade  of  a  large  part  of  the  city  are  three 
great  achievements.  On  8  Sept.  1900  Galves- 
ton was  visited  by  a  West  Indian  hurricane 
which  did  much  damage  to  property  and  caused 
great  loss  of  life.  To  guard  a^inst  any  such 
disaster  in  the  future  the  city  government 
secured  the  services  of  an  engineering  board 
composed  of  Gen.  Henry  M.  Robert,  Alfred 
Noble  and  H.  C.  Ripley,  whose  duty  was  to  pre- 
pare plans  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  city 
against  storm  damage.  The  county  of  Galves- 
ton assisted  by  the  railroads  constructed  the 
great  causeway.  The  county  constructed  the 
sea-wall  and  the  United  States  extended  same. 
The  wall  is  17.593  feet  long.  16  feet  wide  at 
base  and  17  feel  high.  (See  Galveston  Sea- 
Wall)  .  The  raising  of  the  city  grade  was 
financed  and  carried  out  by  the  city  with  aid 
extended  by  the  State,  under  the  direction  of 
a  grade  raising  board,  composed  of  J.  P.  Alvey, 
chairman ;  John  Sealy  and  R  R.  Cheesborough, 
secretary,  appointed  by  the  governor,  S.  W.  T. 
Lanham.    The  total  cost  of  the  sea-wall  and 

Sade  raising  was  $4,783,138.54,  not  including 
e  cost  of  raising  2,156  buildings  and  other  im- 
provements aggre^ting  $1,000,000  additionaL 
The  plan  adopted  in  raising  the  grade  of  the 
city  was  not  only  remarkable  in  itself,  but  was 
one  that  called  for  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  peojd[e.  A  canal,  two  and  one-half  miles 
long,  300  feet  wide  and  20  feet  deeo,  was 
excavated  from  Galveston  Bay  through  the 
residence  section  of  the  city.  The  people,  for 
the  mere  payment  of  taxes,  leased  their  land 
to  the  city  and  improvements  were  moved_  to 
vacant  lots.  Five  self-loading,  self-propdlii^^ 
and  self-discharging  hopper  dredges  were  em- 
ployed. Sand  was  sucked  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  and  brought  in  through  the  canal  and 
dischai^ed  through  pipe  lines,  the  water  draining 
back  into  the  canal.  The  work  completed,  the 
canal  was  refilled  and  houses  replaced.  On 
1  May  1918,  actual  construction  started  on 
the  extension  of  the  present  sea-wall,  looking 
to  the  protection  of  Fort  San  Jacinto,  the 
eastern  part  of  the  channel  of  Galveston  Bay 
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and  that  part  of  the  city  area  lying  east  of 
Sixth  street,  at  the  joint  expense  of  Galveston 
County  and  the  United  States  government,  at  a 
cost  of  $2,741,000,  which  includes  fill  to  grade 
for  200  feet  back  of  the  wall,  a  sidewalk  and 
brick  driveway.  The  total  length  of  this  ad- 
ditional sea-wall  is  10,300  feet.  The  sea-wall 
and  grade  raising  have  rendered  Galveston  ab- 
solutely safe  from  serious  damage  from  the 
most  violent  storm  Uiat  conid  possibly  occur. 
Accordii^s  to  the  city  directory  Galveston's 
population  in  1917  was  52,289. 

£.  R  Chebsborough, 
President  of  the  Galveston  Commerical  Asso- 
ciation. 

GALVESTON.  Jetties  at.  The  entrance 
to  Galveston  Harbor  was  originally  obstructed 
by  an  inner  bar  upon  which  the  depth  of  water 
was       feet  and  an  outer  bar  with  a  depth  of 

12  feet  The  Federal  {government  adopted  the 
jetty  system  for  improying  the  entrance  to  this 
harbor.  Two  jetties  have  been  constructed  of 
sandstone  riprap  and  are  covered  with  granite 
blocks  weighing  from  5  to  12  tons  each.  The 
south  jetty  is  35,603  feet  in  length  and  the  north 
jetty  25,907  feet  in  length.  They  are  built  to 
a  height  of  five  feet  above  mean  low  tide  and 
are  from  12  to  15  feet  in  width  at  the  top  with 
a  slcq)e  of  atiout  one  and  one-half  feet  to  each 
vertical  foot  in  depth.  The  distance  between 
the  shore  ends  of  the  jetties  is  about  two  miles ; 
they  converge  until  their  sea  ends  are  about 
7,000  feet  apart  apart.  The  jetties,  by  confining 
the  water,  have  increased  the  tidal  scour  and 
secured  a  depth  of  30  feet  at  mean  low  tide  on 
boCh  bars.  These  woi-ks,  damaged  by  the  hur- 
ricane of  8  Sept.  1900,  were  repaired  with 
granite  blocks  of  10  tons  weight. 

GALVESTON,  MiUUry  and  Naval  Oper- 
atioiu  at.  In  the  summer  of  1862  Farragut 
sent  several  light  squadrons  to  cruise  alon^  the 
coast  of  Texas,  ana  a  blockade  was  maintained 
against  Galveston,  which  was  abandoned  1^  the 
Confederate  military  forces,  and  8  October  sur- 
rendered by  its  civil  authorities  to  Commander 
Renshaw  of  the  United  States  navy.  Six 
United  States  vessels  lay  in  the  bay,  command- 
ing the  city.  Lieutenant  Jouen,  with  two 
launches,  captured  and  burned  the  privateer 
Royal  Yacht,  carrying  one  heavy  gun,  and  took 

13  prisoners,  with  a  Union  loss  of  two  killed 
and  seven  wounded,  7  November.  On  24  De- 
cember 260  men  of  the  42d  Massachusetts  re^p- 
ment  were  landed  and  encamped  on  the  city 
wharf.  At  daybreak,  1  Jan.  1863,  General  Ma- 
gruder,  the  Confederate  commander  in  that  de- 
partment, made  a  combined  naval  and  land  at- 
tack upon  the  Union  fleet  in  the  bay  and  the 
military  in  the  city.  He  secured  four  steamers 
from  the  adjacent  rivers,  used  cotton-bales  for 
armor,  mounted  them  with  guns  and  filled  them 
with  wiarpshooters,  and  attacked  the  six  United 
States  vessels.  The  IVeslfield  was  blown  up 
and  destroyed  by  her  officers  to  prevent  capture; 
the  Harriet  Lane  was  boarded,  and  surrendared 
after  her  captain  and  executive  officer  had  been 
killed.  One  of  Magruder's  boats  went  to  the 
bottom  in  its  encounter  with  the  Harriet  Lane. 
The  land  force  was  attacked  a  lai^ly  supe- 
rior force  and,  after  a  stout  resistance,  in  which 
it  had  20  men  killed  and  wounded,  surrendered. 
M^^ruder  reported  his  loss  as  26  killed  and  117 
wounded.  The  other  United  States  vessels  then 


abandoned  the  blockade,  but  Farragut  quickly 
restored  it.  Soon  afterward  (U  January)  a 
strange  vessel  was  seen  outside  and  the  Hat- 
teras  was  sent  to  overhaul  her.  Sbe  proved  to 
be  the  noted  Alabama,  and  after  a  short  and 
hot  fight  ^e  sunk  the  Hatteras.  saving  her 
crew.  Ten  days  later  the  Union  gunboats  Ve- 
locity and  Morning  Light,  blockading  Sabine 
Pass,  were  attacked  by  Confederate  steamers, 
driven  out  to  sea,  and  captured,  with  guns, 
prisoners  and  a  large  amount  of  stores.  Gal- 
veston remained  in  Confederate  possession  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  Consult  <Official  Records* 
(Vol.  XV);  Mahan,  <The  Gulf  and  Inland 
Waters';  Maclay,  *  History  of  the  Navy>  (Vol. 
II);  Lossing,  'Field  Book  of  the  Civil  War* 
(Vol.  II) ;  the  Century  Company's  'Battles 
and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War»  (Vol.  III). 

GALVESTON  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  extending  northward  from  Galves- 
ton about  35  miles. 

GALVESTON  ISLAND,  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Texas  on  the  northeastern  end  of  which 
is  Galveston.   Length,  about  28  miles. 

GALVESTON  PLAN  OP  CITY  GOV- 
ERNMSNT.  See  Commission  Fo*m  of  (Gov- 
ernment. 

GALVESTON  SEA-WALL.  The  date  8 
Sept.  1900j  in  Galveston,  Tex.,  will  be  referred 
to  by  its  inhabitants  for  generations  to  come. 
The  appalling  loss  of  life  and  the  destruction 
of  property  on  that  date._  due  to  the  terrific 
West  Indian  hurricane  wluch  drove  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  over  the  oleander  city, 
shocked  the  civilized  world.  Over  6,000  lives 
were  sacrificed  to  satisfy  the  storm  king's  anger, 
and  over  $17,000,(X)0  worth  of  property  was 
comjrfetely  destroyed.  The  city  of  Galveston  is 
located  on  the  east  end  of  an  island  about  30 
miles  in  length  and  from  one  to  three  miles  in 
widdi,  The  entire  south  side  o£  die  island 
fronts  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  the  north 
side  fronts  on  Galveston  Bay. 

Whv  the  Wall  Was  BuOt—  In  September 
1875  a  hurricane  swept  over  the  island,  causing 
considerable  damage  to  property.  At  this  time 
the  convention  was  in  session  which  framed  the 
present  constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas. 
The  impression  produced  by  this  hurricane  led 
to  the  insertion  of  sections  7  and  8y  tn  Article 
XI  of  the  constitution,  granting  all  counties  and 
cities  bordering  on  me  coast  of  Mexico  the 
right  to  issue  bonds  and  construct  sea-walls,  or 
breakwaters.  Judge  Wm.  P.  Ballinger,  one  of 
Galveston's  most  honored  citizens  and  a  lawyer 
of  marked  abili^.  was  a  member  of  this  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  and  the  author  of  the 
sections  before  named.  On  28  Aug.  1886  Jud^e 
Ballinger  addressed  an  opoi  letter  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Galveston,  calling  to  thdr  attention  this 
constitutional  provision  and  warning  them  of 
the  great  necessity  for  the  construction  of  a 
sea-wall  as  a  means  of  protection.  This  letter 
was  a  strong  appeal,  and  while  it  provoked 
much  newspaper  discussion,  no  active  steps  were 
taken  to  carry  out  the  plan  offered.  When  the 
people  of  Galveston  awoke  from  their  night  of 
death  in  September  VXO.  Judge  Balltnger's  plan 
was  ^ain  brou^t  to  light,  and,  altbough  the 
anthor  had  long  since  passed  away,  it  required 
no  new  appeal  to  spur  the  then  thoroughly 
aroused  people  to  the  point  of  action. 
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On  22  Nov.  1901,  the  Board  of  Commis- 
»onen  of  the  city  of  Galveston  appointed  a 
board  of  engineers,  consisting  of  Brig.-Gen. 
H.  M.  Robert,  United  Stetes  anay  (retired). 
Alfred  Noble  and  H.  C.  Ripley,  engineers  of  na- 
tional renown,  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  protection 
of  Galveston  against  destructive  overflows.  On 
25  Jan.  1902  this  board  submitted  a  plan  call- 
ing for  the  construction  of  a  st^id  concrete  sea- 
wall and  the  raising  of  the  city's  ^rade.  The 
raising  of  the  grade  was  not  only  intended  1o 
furnish  a  solid  backing  for  the  sea-wall,  but  also 
to  prevent  the  water  from  the^  Gait,  in  the 
severest  storms,  fnnn  ever  reaching  a  depth  in 
the  city  dangerous  to  life  or  property.  The 
plan  for  protection  sabmitted  by  this  engineer- 
ing board  was  accepted  as  the  best  that  could 
possibly  be  densed.  The  county  of  Galveston, 
throi^h  the  Commissioners'  Court,  agreed  to 
construct  the  granite  concrete  sea-wall,  and  pro- 
vide a  150-foot  right  of  way  and  filling  for  the 
same,  with  Ac  understanding  that  the  dty 
proper,  with  aid  from  the  State  of  Texas,  would 
nndeitake  Ac  task  of  raising  the  grade. 

Conttrvctioa  of  the  Sca-Walf^  This  wall 
is  16  feet  at  the  base,  16  feet  high  and  5  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  curving  from  the  top  to  the 
base.  The  concrete  is  composed  of  one 
part  of  cement,  three  parts  of  sand  and 
six  parts  of  crushed  granite.  At  intervals 
of  three  and  one-half  feet  there  is  placed  in 
the  wall  one  and  one-half  inch  square  corru- 
gated steel  reinforcing  rods  10  feet  long.  The 
riprap  on  the  Gulf  side  of  the  wall  is  p  feet 
wide  and  from  three  to  seven  feet  in  thickness^ 
and  is  composed  of  granite. 

Rauing  the  Grade. —  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  plan  for  raising  the  grade,  the  legislature  of 
the  State  authorized  the  city  to  issue  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $2,000,000  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
5  per  cent.  In  order  to  aid  the  city  in  caring 
for  these  bonds  the  State  granted  it  $70,000  per 
annum  for  a  period  of  17  years.  The  manage- 
ment, control  and  direction  of  this  work  were 
eotrustcd  to  three  cinnnuasioners  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  known  as  the  "Grade  Rusing 
Board  of  the  Ci^  of  Gahrcston.* 

GALWAY,  Ireland,  a  municipal  and  parlta- 
mentary  borough,  a  seaport  and  a  county  of 
itself  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Corrib,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Galway  Bay,  65  miles  north- 
west of  Limerick  by  road.  The  old  town  is 
poorly  built  and  irregular.  The  new  town  con- 
sists of  wen-i>lanned  and  spacious  streets,  and 
is  built  on  a  rising  ground  wludi  slopes  gradu- 
ally toward  the  sea  and  the  river.  Galway  is 
the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  but  is  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Tuam.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  cruciform  church 
(E|»scopal)  of  Saint  Nicholas  (1320)  ;  Saint 
Augustine's  Roman_  Catholic  church  (1859), 
monasteries,  nunneries,  the  county  courthouse, 
barracks,  prison,  infirmary  and  Queen's  College 
(T849).  Galway  has  flour-mills,  a  distillery, 
iron  fmindries.  marble  yards,  extensive  salmon 
and  sea  fishing,  one  of  the  best  and  safest  har- 
bors on  the  Iri^  coast  and  a  lighthouse.  The 
expOTts  consist  mainly  of  agricultural  produce, 
wool  and  black  marble.  It  was  taken  by  Rich- 
ard de  Burgh  in  1232.  From  the  13th  till  tiie 
middle  of  the  l7th  century  it  continued  to  rise 
in  commercial  importance.  In  1652  if  was  taken 
by  Sir  Charles  Coote^  after  a  blockade  of  sev 


era!  months;  and  in  July  1691  it  was  compelled 
to  surrender  to  General  GinkelL  The  borough 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Ccunmons. 
Pop.  15,944. 

GALWAY  BAY,  a  large  hay  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  between  C^iuity  <«alwQy  on 
the  north  and  Coun^  Qare  on  the  sou^  about 
30  miles  in  length  and  from  20  to  7  miles  in 
breadth.  Across  its  entrance  lie  the  Aran 
Islands,  and  there  are  ntunerous  small  islands 
in  the  bay  itself. 

GAmA,  sa'ma,  Antonio  Leon  de,  a  Mexi- 
can scientist:  b.  City  of  Mexico,  1735;  d.  12 
Sept  1802.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  number  of  years,  and  subsequently 
was  a  professor  at  the  School  of  Mines.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  study  of  the  celebrated 
Aztec  csJendar  stone  whidi  was  discovered  in 
his  time.  He  was  one  of  the  first  students  of 
the  remains  of  the  past  civilizations  of  America 
to  place  the  devdopment  of  archteology  upon  a 
scientific  basis.  For  this  reason  his  name  stands 
hi^  in  Latin-American  scientific  circles. 

OAMA.  Jos£  Baailio  da,  Brazilian  poet: 
b.  Sa©  Jose  (Minas  Crtraes).  1740;  d.  Lisbon, 31 
^uly  1795.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  and 
joined  the  company;  but  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  order  in  1795  he  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  where 
he  had  been  in  a  monastery  and  returned  to 
the  seminary  of  S3o  Josi.  Later  on  he  went  to 
Portugal ;  and  from  there  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Rome,  where  he  seems  to  have  become  closely 
idjentilied  with  the  prominent  representatives  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  On  lus  return  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  he  was  seized  as  a  Jesuit  and  sent  bade 
to  Lisbon.  There  he  saved  himself  by  re- 
nouncing the  Jesuit  order  and  allied  himself  to 
the  strongly  royalist  interests.  This,  badked  up 
by  the  powerful  influence  of  statesmen,  among 
them  Fombal,  and  his  poetical  flatteries  ad- 
dressed to  the  royal  fami^,  secured  for  him  an 
important  position  in  the  Ministiy  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Returning  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1777  he 
founded  the  Arcadia  Ullramaiiua  on  tiie  lines 
of  tliat  of  Rome,  and  became  himself  a  promi- 
nent literary  figure  in  the  life  of  the  coI<Miy. 
Suspected  of  plotting  treason,  by  the  viceroy. 
Count  Rasende,  Gama  returned  to  Lisbon  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  e^c  poem, 
<0  Uraguay,^  which  accused  the  Jesmts  of  at- 
tempting to  form  an  independent  papal  nation 
of  the  Indians  of  Uruguay,  attracted  to  Gama 
considerable  notoriety.  He  was  a  fairly  good 
poet  and  has  left  mmteront  lesser  poems  of  con- 
sidenUe  merit 

OAMA,  Visco  da.  vis'ktf  di.  Portuguese 
navigator;  h.  Sines,  Portugal,  1450;  d.  Cochin, 
India,  24  Dec.  1524.  He  was  the  first  navigator 
who  made  the  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bartholomew  Dias,  a 
Portuguese  explorer,  having  visited  the  cape, 
which  he  called  Cabo  Tormentoso,  or  stormy 
cape,  brought  back  such  interesting  accounts  of 
his  discoveries  that  the  Portuguese  sovereign, 
Emanuel,  following  the  policy  of  lus  prede- 
cessor, John  II,  determined  to  urpe  cUscovery 
beyond  the  point  where  IMas  left  it,  and  if 
possible  to  reach  by  sea  the  countries  of  the 
Indies.  Accordingly  an  expedition  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  a  gen- 
tleman of  tfie  king's  household  and  a  skilful 
and  experienced  mariner.  The  fleet  consisted  of 
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the  San  Gabriel,  flagship  of  120  tons,  the  Son 
Rafael  of  about  100  tons,  a  caravel  of  50  tons 
and  a  store-ship,  with  a  total  force  of  160  men. 
On  8  JuK  Coma's  expedition  departed 

from  Lisbon  for  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
whence  it  set  sail  on  3  August  southward  along 
the  African  coast.  On  7  November  they  put 
into  a  bay  called  Saint  Helena,  and  departed  on 
the  16th.  They  then  encountered  a  succession  of 
tempests  such  as  had  gained  for  the  southern 
pTomonton^oi  Africa  ttie  name  of  the  Cape  of 
Storms.  The  courage  of  Gama's  companions 
failed,  and  they  besought  htm  to  put  back, 
which  he  not  only  refused  to  do,  but  put  the 
ringleaders  of  the  movement  in  irons,  and  held 
on  nis  course  into  the  stormy  sea.  On  Wed- 
nesday,  20  November,  thejr  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  On  Christmas  Day_  having 
sifi^ted  the  coast,  it  was  named  Natal,  in  honor 
of  the  day.  Further  north  they  discovered 
Mozambique ;  the  island  of  Acoutado ;  the  island 
of  Mombassa,  and  Meliada,  where  the  long  gave 
them  aj^lot  to  conduct  them  across  the  Indian 
Gulf.  The  Melindese  pilot  is  reported  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  astrolabe,  compass 
and  quadrant.  Under  his  guidance  the  voyagers 
steered  750  leagues  across  the  open  sea.  In  23 
days  they  arrived  off  the  Malabar  coast,  and  on 
20  M^  149S  they  reached  Calicut,  the  object  of 
their  search,  llieir  mission  was  thus  accom- 
plished, and  a  new  route  to  the  East  established. 
Gama's  relations  with  the  ruler  of  Calicut  were 
not  cordial;  and,  therefore,  leaving  the  Indian 
coast  on  15  October,  Gama  returned  to  Lisbon, 
calling  at  Melinda  on  the  way  to  take  on  board 
an  ambassador  to  Emanuel's  court,  and  arriving 
in  the  Tagus  September  1499,  after  an  absence 
of  two  years  and  two  months.  He  brought 
back  one  ship,  a  caravel  which  he  had  chartered 
at  C^pe  Verde,  and  55  men.  The  king  received 
Gama  most  cordially. 

Emanuel  immediately  fitted  out  a  second 
fleet  of  13  ships,  with  1.^00  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  to  establish 
trading  posts;  but  failing  in  its  ends,  another 
fleet  of  20  ships  was  placed  under  command  of 
Gama.  This  expedition,  which  was  vrariike  in 
its  character,  sailed  early  in  1502.  On  reaching 
Calicut,  Gama  immediately  bombarded  the  town, 
enacting  deeds  of  inhumanity  and  savagery  too 
horrible  to  detail.  From  Calicut  he  proceeded 
to  Cochin,  and,  having  made  favorable  trading 
terms  with  it  and  other  towns  on  the  coast,  he 
returned  to  Lisbon  in  September  1503  with 
richly  laden  ships.  He  and  his  captains  were 
welcomed  with  gi^t  rejoicing;  Da  Gama  him- 
self having  great  privileges  conferred  on  him, 
and  being  made  admiral.  Soon  after  his  return 
Vasco  retired  to  his  residence  in  Evora,  and  for 
20  years  took  no  part  in  public  atfairs,  either 
from  pique  at  not  obtaining,  as  is  supposed  by 
some,  so  high  rewards  as  ne  expected,  or  be- . 
cause  he  had  in  some  way  offended  Emanuel. 
During  this  time  the  Portuguese  conquests  in- 
creased in  the  East,  and  were  presided  over  by 
successive  viceroys.  The  fifth  of  these  was  so 
unfortunate  that  Gama  was  recalled  from  his 
seclusion  by  Emanuel's  successor,  Joio  III,  cre- 
ated count  of  Vidigueira,  and  nominated  vice- 
roy of  India,  an  honor  which  in  April  1524  he 
left  Lisbon  to  fill.  Arriving  at  Cochin  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  ne  immediately  set 
lumself  to  correct,  widi  vigor  and  firmness,  the 
many  abuses  and  evil  practices  which  had  crept 


in  under  the  rule  of  his  predecessors.  He  was 
not  destined,  however,  to  prosecute  far  Ihe  re- 
forms he  had  inaugurated,  for  on  Christmas 
eve  following  his  arrival  he  died,  and-  was 
buried  in  the  Franciscan  monastery  there.  In 
1538  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Portugal  and  en- 
tombed in  the  town  of  VitUgueira,  of  which  be 
was  count  The  important  discoveries  of 
Vasco  da  Gama  had  the  result  of  enriching 
Portugal,  and  raising  her  to  one  of  the  fore- 
most olaccs  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Con- 
sult Correas,  *The  Three  Vwages  of  Vasco  da 
Gama*  (Hakluyt  Society  1869)  ;  the  <JournaI> 
of  his  first  voyage,  edited  by  Ravenstein 
(Hakluyt  Society  1898);  Ji^ne,  *  Vasco  da 
Gama  and  His  Successors  1460-1568'  (London 
1910). 

GAMALIEL  («God  is  a  reward*).  Two 
persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  Bible 
history.  The  first,  Gamaliel,  the  son  of  Pedah- 
zur,  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  L  10;  it,  20;  vii, 
54>  59;  X,  21  as  prince  or  httd  of  the  tribe  of 
lumasseh.  'The  other  and  better  known  Gama' 
licl  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  In  both  passages  he  ^pears  as  a 
learned  doctor  of  the  law  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees.  From  the  one  we  learn  that  he  was 
the  preceptor  of  Saint  Paul,  who  was  brou^t 
up  in  Jerusalem,  *at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.*  In 
the  other  we  find  htm  advising  the  council  of 
Sanhedrim  in  n^rd  to  their  treatment  of  the 
apostles,  and  it  is  die  advice  ^ven  on  this  oc- 
casion which  has  rendered  him  famous.  *If 
this  counsd  or  this  work,*  he  said,  *be  of  men 
it  will  come  to  naught,  but  if  it  be  of  God  ye 
cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  to 
fi^t  even  against  God.*  Ecclesiastical  tradition 
rnakes  Gamaliel  become  a  Christian,  and  relates 
that  he  was  baptized  by  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 
Paul ;  but  the  stonr  does  not  ai^ear  to  he  sup- 
ported by  any  evidence.  He  has  been  identified 
by  scholars  with  Gamaliel,  the  son  of  Simeon 
and  grandson  of  Hillel,  president  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim under  Tiberius,  Cal^^ula  and  Qaudius. 

QAHARRA,  gi-m&r'ri.  Aanstltt,  Peru- 
vian general :  b.  Cuzco,  27  Aug.  1785 ;  d.  Yngavi, 
20  Nov.  1841.  He  fought  in  the  Spanish  army  in 
1809-21,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant^colonel. 
He  went  over  to  the  revolutionists  in  1821, 
became  general  and  was  made  grand  marshal 
He  mardied  into  Bolivia  (1827),  and  effected 
the  Treaty  of  Pisagua  (1828).  From  1829  to 
1833  he  was  President  of  Peru,  and  on  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  tried  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  pre»den^  by  military  force; 
but  was  compellea  to  depart  hurriedly  into  Bo- 
livia and  later  vras  variously  identified  with  the 
political  disturbances  of  the  time.  In  1837  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  (Dhilean  opposition  to  the 
Bolivia-Peru  confederation;  and  ujpon  the  con- 
clusion of  a  successful  campaign  in  which  he 
commanded  the  Peruvian  reserves,  he  became 
President  of  Peru  (1839).  He  was  lolled  in 
battle  during  an  invasion  of  Bolivia. 

OAHBA,  a  stringed  instrument  of  the  viol 
sort  called  also  vida  da  gamba,  with  six  strii^ 
wraker  in  tone  and  smaller  in  size  dian  the  vio- 
loncello, 50  called  because  it  was  held  between 
the  knees  of  the  player,  as  distinguished  from 
viola  da  braccia^  played  on  the  arm.  Also  an 
organ  stop,  the  pipes  of  which  are,  in  continental 
organs,  generally  c^HndrioU,  of  small  scale,  and 
wdl  cut  ■  19^  but  iOBctimea  conic^  in  shqw. 
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Its  tone  ii  pniigeiit,  and  not  mdike  diat  of  a 
nolin  or  violoncello. 

GAMBADO,  or  GAMBADE,  a  leather  leg- 
eit^  for  equestrians;  it  is  wrapped  round  tne 
leg,  reaching;  from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  and  is 
fastened  at  the  side  by  clasps.  The  term  is  also 
used  for  boots  fixed  to  the  saddle  instead  of 
stirrups. 

CAMBBSON  (spelled  also  pom&won).  A 
defensive  body  garment  worn  in  the  chain  mail 
period.  (See  Chain  Asmok).  Its  description  and 
name  vary  at  different  times  or  at  the  hands 
of  different  contemporary  writers,  being  termed 
also  wambais,  wamheys  or  wambeu  zna  acketon 
or  hidteton.  It  was  wadded  with  wool  and 
jilted  in  parallel  lines.  In  the  13th  century 
it  took  the  place  of  the  tunic  under  the  coat- 
of-mail  (see  Hauberk)  to  break  the  force  of 
blows  in  combat.  It,  at  times,  was  long  enough 
to  reach  the  knees  and  shows  up  (in  old  illus- 
trations) for  several  inches  below  the  shorter 
hauberk  The  eambeson  was  worn  also  V 
foot-soldiers  and  knights  often  as  the  sole  body 
defense;  again,  it  appears  to  have  been  worn 
over  the  hauberk,  sometimes  with  a  superim- 
posed surcoat;  or  the  surcoat  has  been  termed 
gambeson  when  gambisoned  (quilted)  with  cot- 
ton wool.  A  defensive  coat  of  this  same  form 
but  made  of  leather  appears  to  have  been  termed 
gambeson. 

GAMBETTA,  gSm-b«t'ta,  L£oii  Michd, 
French  statesman:  b.  CiUiors.  France,  3  April 
1838;  d.  S^res,  France,  31  Dec.  1882.  He  was 
of  (jenoese  extraction;  was  educated  for  the 
Church  -  but  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  law; 
and  going  to  Paris  became  a  member  of  the 
metroiK>Utan  bar  in  1859.  In  November  1868 
he  gained  the  leadership  of  the  Republican 
parw  by  his  defense  of  Delesdnze,  a  noted  Re- 

gjblican.  In  1869,  having  been  elected  by  both 
arts  and  Marseilles,  he  chose  to  rnresent  the 
latter  dty;  and  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
showed  himself  an  irreconcilable  opponent  of  the 
empire  and  its  measures,  especially  of  the  policy 
which  led  to  the  war  with  Prussia.  On  the 
downfall  of  the  empire,  after  the  surrender  of 
Sedan  in  18?V,  a  government  for  national  de- 
fense was  formed  in  which  Gambetta  was 
nominated  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  Ger- 
mans having  encircled  Paris,  he  left  that  city 
in  a  balloon,  and  set  up  his  headquarters  at 
Tours,  from  which,  with  all  the  powers  of  a 
dictator,  he  for  a  short  time  organized  a  fierce 
but  vain  resistance  against  the  invaders.  In  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  he  resided.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  held  office  in  several  short- 
lived ministries,  was  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber under  Grivy,  and  me  director  of  its  policy; 
and  in  November  1881  accepted  the  premiership. 
The  sweeping  changes  proposed  by  nim  and  his 
colleagues  speedily  brought  a  majority  against 
him,  and  after  a  six  weeks*  tenure  of  office  he 
had  to  resign.  The  accidental  discharge  of  a 
pistol  led  to  his  death,  which  was  deeply 
mourned  in  France.  He  had  remarkable  ora- 
torical gifts,  the  faculty  of  command  and 
showed  consummate  tact  m  uniting  the  extrem- 
ists of  the  Republican  party  with  t&e  centre,  in 
opposition  to  all  the  reactionary  elements  in 
France.  He  founded  La  repuhlique  franqmse 
in  1871.  Consult  Reinach,  *L^n  Gambetta* 
(1884);  Harrison,  'Leon  Gambetta,  a  Posi- 
tiVist*  (1892);  Toumier,  <(nimbetta>  (1893); 


Gheusi,  ^Gambetta:  Life  and  Lettm>  (Eng- 
lish trans.  1910). 

GAMBIA,  (1)  a  British  cxAaay  in  West 
Africa,  occupying  portions  of  territory  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Gamtna,  some  of  its  islands, 
and  (including  the  adjacent  territory  under 
Britisn  protection)  about  six  miles  of  land  on 
either  bank  for  a  distance  of  250  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  the  navig^le  waters  of  the  Vin- 
tang  Creek.  It  thus  forms  a  narrow  strip  run- 
ning through  French  territory ;  total  area,  about 
4,500  square  miles.  The  principal  settlement  is 
Bathurst,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  There  is 
comparatively  little  fertile  land,  and  agriculture 
is  primitive.  Gambia  differs  very  little  from 
the  other  West  African  settlements  in  being 
unhealthftd.  The  pmition  of  Bathurst,  the 
seat  of  government,  is  very  unhealthful  in  the 
rainy  season.'  There  are  a  number  of  Anglican, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Wesleyan  schools  in  the 
colony.  Cotton  cloth  is  manufactured  to  some 
extent  \n  the  natives,  who  also  prepare  palm- 
oil,  build  boats,  etc  Tlie  ininciiHd  exports  are 
groundnuts,  rubber,  beeswax,  ivOry,  bides,  gold 
and  palm-oil.  The  value  of  imports  in  1912 
was  over  $3,700,000  and  the  exports  amounted 
to  $3,600,000  and  in  1915  $1^471,941  and  $1,766^- 
543  respectively.  Gambia  is  a  Crown  colony 
under  an  administrator,  who  is  assisted  by  an 
executive  and  a  legislative  council. '  The  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  region  in  1911  was  about 
138,400^  inchiding  about  200  whites,  the  re- 
mainder being  (£iefiy  negroes.  (2)  A  river 
flowing  through  the  above  colony  and  giving 
to  the  colony  its  name.  Rising  m  the  moun- 
tains of  Senegal,  after  a  course  of  about  700 
miles  it  expands  into  a  broad  estuary  and  at 
Bathurst  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  For  170 
miles  it  is  navigable  by  seagoing  vessels. 

GAMBIER,  gamlier,  James,  Baron,  Ei^t- 
lish  naval  officer:  b.  New  Providence,  Baha- 
mas, 13  Oct.  1756;  d.  near  Uxbrictect  Ei^land, 
19  April  1833.  He  entered  the  navy  and  off 
Ushant  fought  with  distinction  as  commander 
of  Uie  Defenct  under  Lord  Howe  in  1794.  In 
1802  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Newfound- 
land. As  admiral'  he  commanded  the  British 
fleet  at  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  in 
1807  and  was  rewarded  with  a  peerage.  At 
the  action  in  Basque  Roads  in  1809  he  refused 
to  act  on  the  instructions  of  Cochrane,  Lord 
Dundonald,  was  tried  by  friendly  court-martial 
and  acquitted.  He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  in 
1814.  GamUer  attained  the  rank  of  admiral 
of  the  fleet  in  1830. 

GAMBIER,  Ohio,  village  of  Knox  County, 
on  the  Cleveland,  Akron  and  Columbus  Rail- 
road, 50  miles  north  of  Columbus.  It  is  noted 
for  its  educational  institutions,  including  Ken- 
yon  Episcopal  (College  (q.v.),  Bexley  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  and  the  Itarcourt  Place  School. 
Pop.  S37. 

GAMBIER  ISLANDS,  or  ARCHIIVL- 
AGO,  a  group  of  small  idands  of  the  south 
Pacific  about  lat.  23"  8*  S.  and  long.  134"  55'  W. 
The  total  area  of  the  group  is  about  10  square 
miles.  The  natives  are  a  well-formed  race  and 
have  made  some  progress  in  civilization.  On 
Mangarcva,  the  largest  of  the  group,  some 
French  missioaaries.  settled  in  1^  and  the 
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islands  now  belong  to  France.  The  total  pop- 
ulation is  about  500  or  550. 

GAMBIR,  or  GAMBIBR,  called  also  Terra 
japonica,  an  astringent  substance  obtained  from 
the  Uncaria  gambxr,  a  tree  of  the  family  Cin~ 
chonacea,  cultivated  in  Sumatra  and  other 
islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  tUe  leaves  1^  boiling  or  infusing 
them  in  water,  inspissating  the  resulting  fecula 
and  forming  into  cakes.  The  Chinese  use  it 
for  chewing  and  in  the  Western  world,  princi- 
pally in  Great  Britain,  it  is  emplcr^ed  in  dyeing 
and  tanning,  also  meiucijialbr.  It  is  mostly  ex- 
ported from  Singapore.  It  is  often  considered 
as  one  of  the  articles  of  catechu  (q.v.). 

GAMBLE,  Frattcis  Clark,  Canadian  civil 
engineer:  b.  Toronto,  Ontario,  184S.  He  was 
educated  at  the  College  of  Upper  Canada;  in 
1869  became  a  civil  engineer  on  the  Intercolo- 
nial Railroad,  in  1872  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Great  Western.  He  was  later  assistant  engi- 
neer of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  in  1881  was 
made  assistant  engineer  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  of  British  Columbia,  was  resi- 
dent engineer  and  agent  from  1887  to  1897  and 
from  1898  to  1911  was  engineer  of  public  works. 
In  1911  he  became  chief  engineer  and  inspect- 
ing engineer  of  railways.  He  is  a  member  of 
die  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  ^igineers  and 
of  the  English  Institute  of  Civil  Ei^ineers  and 
the  American  Society  of  CtWl  Engineers. 

GAMBLB,  Himilton  Rowan,  American 
statesman;  b.  Winchester,  Vs.,  1798;  d.  1864. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Virginia,  settling 
in  Missouri  1818  and  being  elected  secretary 
of  state  of  that  Commonwealth  1823.  Practising 
law  at  Saint  Louis  he  became  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  1861  and  appointed 
by  it  governor  in  place  of  C.  F.  Jackson,  who 
bad  become  a  secessionist. 

GAMBLING,  or  GAMING,  the  practice  of 
playing  for  a  money  stake,  games  depending 
solely  on  chance,  like  roulette,  for  instance,  or 
those  othcir  games  into  which  the  element  of 
skill  enters,  as  in  the  cases  of  vriiist  or  billiards. 
Strictly  speaking,  gambling  may  be  understood 
as  gaming  in  its  worst  sense  and  as  implying 
professional  play  for  a  money  stake  men 
who  are  unscrupulous  adepts  at  so-called  games 
df  chance.  Gambling  has  been  common  among 
most  nations,  civilized  and  uncivilized.  The 
prac^tice  of  civilized  cmnmunities  in  regard  to 
these  acts  has  been  far  from  uniform.  The 
odium  of  gambling  has  sometimes  been  attached 
to  games  perfectly  innocent  in  themselves  and 
these  gunes  have  been  prohibited  to  the  mani- 
fest prejudice  of  the  law,  which  has  thus  been 
brought  into  dishonor  and  contempt.  At  other 
times,  ^vemments,  tempted  b^  the  facilities 
of  sharing  in  the  dishonest  gain,  have  openly 
and  shamelessly  encouraged  gambling  b- 
censing  gaming-houses,  or  instituting  latteries 
under  their  own  authority.   See  Lottery. 

GamUliv  in  Burope^In  England  gam- 
bling was  early  made  die^  subject  of  penal 
enactments.  Statutory  restrictions  upon  games 
and  gaming  go  bade  as  far  as  Richard  II.  In 
France,  public  gaming-tables  were  suppressed 
from  1  Jan.  1838.  Previous  to  the  formation  of 
the  new  German  Empire  gambling  was  en- 
couraged by  official  coimtenance  in  several  of 
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the  principalities  of  Germany!  Baden-Baden,  a 
watering-place  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
and  Homburg,  then  in  the  land^ravate  of  Hesse- 
Homburg,  were  until  comparatively  recent  times 
the  two  most  famous  resorts  in  Europe  of  the 
frequenters  of  gaming-tables.  Since  the  sup- 
presuon  of  gambling  m  these  places,  after  the 
formation  of  the  Snpire  (31  Dec  1872),  the 

Jtrindpally  of  Monaco  in  Italy  has  become  the 
ast  public  resort  of  this  species  of  grambling 
in  Europe. 

Repression  of  Gambling  in  the  United 
States.—  In  the  United  States  the  keeping  of  a 
p[ambIing-house  is  indictable  at  common  kw  as 
injurious  to  morals :  and  most  States  and  Terri- 
tories have  passed  laws  ajgainst  gambling,  some 
of  them  severe  and  stringent  Yet  tul  1880 
gambling  was  common  and  open  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States;  and  it  was  left  largety  to 
societies  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  especially 
in  New  York,  to  stir  up  the  authorities  to  put 
the  laws  in  force.  In  1881-84  prosecutions  and 
convictions  were  ver^  numerous;  in  1885  almost 
all  the  chief  cities  in  the  Union  followed  the 
example  of  New  York  and  since  that  time  the 
progress  of  legislation  on  this  subject  has  been 
noteworthy  in  many  of  the  States.  Always 
there  is  difficulty  in  legall:^  defining  gambling 
and  distinguishing  in  judicial  practice  between 
acts  which  violate  the  gambling  laws  and  those 
which,  while  presenting  some  questionable  ap- 
pearances, &re  yet  not  obviously  to  be  classed 
in  the  same  category.  As  in  so  many  other 
matters  of  public  policy,  there  is  also  a  loss  of 
power  to  the  regulative  sentiment  of  the  people 
through  want  of  uniformity  or  any  consider- 
able degree  of  identity  among  the  laws  of 
various  States  and  sections.  Therefore  it  is 
scarcely  strange  that,  in  spite  of  all  prohibitive 
legislation  and  repressive  influences  brought  to 
bear  by  public  opinion,  gambling  should,  either 
through  connivance  of  the  authorities  or  by 
secrecy  and  evasion,  continue  to  be  practised 
in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 
As  in  all  other  matters  of  public  interest,  ^e 
moral  sentiment  of  the  community  steadihr 
seeks  and  no  doubt  gradually  finds  a  control- 
ling expression  through  its  official  representa- 
tives in  the  legislative  field  and  in  local  and 
general  administration.  Consult  Coldrid^  and 
Hawksford,  'The  Law  of  Gambling  Gvi!  and 
Criminal'  (London  1913). 

GAMBOGE,  gSm-bop'  or  -booj',  a  gum- 
resin  derived  from  Garcimia  cambogia,  a  member 
of  the  order  GtUUferv.  The  g^bo^  tree  it- 
self is  a  native,  oi  Siam,  Codain-Quna,  Cam- 
bodia (which  nves  the^drug  its  name),  from 
which  places  me  drug  is  imported  to  Europe 
and  to  the  United  States.  Other  forms  of 
gamboge  that  are  rarely  seen  in  the  American 
market  are  found  in  India,  China  and  the 
Asiatic  Islands.  The  gum-resin  is  obtained 
by  cutting  or  wounding  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
causing  a  bright  ^llow  juice  to  flow.  This  is 
collected,  usually  in  buiboo  joints,  and  hardens 
naturally,  or  is  dried  over  a  fire,  until  a  solid 
mass  results,  which  generally  takes  the  shape 
of  the  collecting  vessel.  In  the  drug  market 
pipe  gamboge,  press  gamboge  and  cake  gamboge 
are  recognized.  Pipe  gamboge  Is  preferred  be- 
cause it  is  usually  clean.  As  a  pigment  for 
painting,  gamlx^  has  been  known  for  cen- 
taiies  and  as  a  purgative  it  has  been  used  fn 
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China  as  hmg  as  historj  gives  any  definite 
informatiott. 

The  gum*resin  contains  a  lat^  amount  of 
gum,  15  to  20  per  cent  and  70  to  80  per  cent  of 
a  yellow  resin,  ^^bogic  acid,  on  which  its 
pargadve  properties  depend.  The  formula  of 
pmbogic  add  is  C«*HmO.  Taken  into  the  body 
iQ  doses  of  from  two  to  five  grains,  it  acts  as  a 
very  active  hydragogue  cathartic,  producing 
nomerous  watery  stools,  with  mudi  ^^ng.  It 
is  principally  valuable  when  combmed  witii 
some  other  drug  that  tends  to  diminish  the 
pain  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
Rredients  in  the  compound  cathartic  pill  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopceia,  which  contains 
one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  resin.  Overdoses 
cause  violent  poisoning  with  intense  prostration. 

GAMBRINUS,  gam-bri'nQs,  a  mythical  king 
of  Flanders,  inventor  of  beer,  said,  probably 
incorrectly,  to  have  an  original  in  Jan  Primus 
(or  Jan.  1),  Duke  of  Brabant.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  Germany  as  Saint  Gambrinus,  patron 
of  drinking.  His  figure  is  familiar  in  German 
beer-cellars,  often  seated  astride  a  cask,  a  foam- 
ing tankard  in  his  hand. 

OAMB  BRBBDINQ  signifies  to  most  per- 
sons the  rearing  in  captivity  of  gallinaceous 
birds  {of  purposes  of  sport,  as  pheasants, 
grouse,  qnaus  and  the  like;  but  it  must  be  ex- 
tended to  include  the  rearing  of  wild  ducks 
and  geese  in  confinement  to  be  sold  as  food. 
The  peacock,  turkey  and  our  domestic  poultry 
(originally  jungle  fowls)  are  familiar  examples 
of  ancient  success  in  this  direction  and  local 
species  of  wild  birds  of  this  order  are  *pets* 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Great  Britain  rears 
annually,  under  personal  care,  millions  of  the 
common  South-Russian  pheasant  (see  Pheas- 
ant) for  the  sake  of  sport  in  the  autumn;  and 
great  quantities  of  this  game  and  of  the  red 
grouse  preserved  on  the  grouse-moors  of  Scot- 
land and  elsewhere  have  been  utilized  as  food 
in  the  scarcity  of  food  resulting  from  the 
present  war  in  Europe.  The  ring-necked  pheas- 
ant of  eastern  China  and  Japan  was  long  ago 
taken  to  Europe  and  has  interbred  with  tfie 
Western  pheasants  until  now  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  of  either  kind  there  of  pure  blood. 
This  ring-neck  was  introduced  from  semi- 
domesticated  Japanese  stock  into  Oregon  about 
1890  and  in  a  few  years  had  become  a  common 
wild  bird  throughout  all  that  coast-region  and 
still  remains  so,  although  no  particular  care  has 
been  given  to  it.  This  is  owing  to  the  simi- 
larity of  the  mild  climate  to  that  of  their 
native  lands.  Some  years  later  pairs  of  these 
and  of  the  British  pheasants  were  acclimated 
in  the  Eastern  States  and  did  welt  They  are 
now  reared  on  country  estates  and  farms  all 
over  the  United  States  for  both  pleasure  and 
profit  and  in  manyplaces  have  been  turned  out 
as  wild  birds.  They  are  described  as  light 
eaters,  of  good  size  and  are  very  prolific;  and 
both  birds  and  eggs  bring  excellent  prices. 
Several  other  species  are  reared,  with  more 
trouble,  for  ornamental  purposes,  principally 
the  golden,  silver,  eared,  Reeve's  and  Lady  Am- 
herst's pheasants ;  but  they  are  more  costly  and 
less  hardy.  Very  full  and  trustworthy  direc- 
tions for  -their  care  during  the  breeding  season, 
iin  treatment  of  the  yotmg,  feeding,  etc.,  may 
be  found  in  die  books  quoted  below. 


The  wild  turkey  has  been  bred  in  some 
cases,  but  only  where  an  extensive  tract  of 
enclosed  wild  woodland  is  available.  It  is 
possiUe  to  rear  any  of  the  grouse,  but  onlv  the 
ruffed  grouse  has  been  successfully  produced 
and  this  is  attended  with  many  difficulties  on 
account  of  the  pugnacity  of  die  male  and  other 
troublesome  factors.  Each  pair  requires  a 
large,  separate  wire-enclo$ur&  the  cost  of  which 
is  so  great  diat  grousc-culttiie  will  not  be 
profitable  commercially  until  the  wild  supply 
IS  much  diminished.  The  cultivation  of  bol>- 
white  (our  American  •quail,*  called  "par- 
tridge^ in  the  South,  where  the  ruffled  grouse 
ifi  known  as  "pheasant*)  has  been  undertaken 
on  a  large  scale  and  with  considerable  success 
on  Long  Island  and  in  some  other  favorable 
places;  but  each  breeding-pair  must  have  a 
small  separate  encloanre  and  the  eggs  must  be 
incubated  in  ^most  every  case  by  a  rantam  hen. 
The  increase  is  fast,  but  when  the  birds  are 
strong  the  coveys  are  likely  to  stray  out  of 
bounds.  The  Mexican  scaled  quail,  a  very 
pret^  and  interesting  bird,  has  been  reared 
on  several  Northern  estates  as  also  has  the 
California  and  other  Western  quails;  but  these 
are  pets  and  ornaments  only,  as  yet  The  meth- 
ods of  culture  have  been  learned,  however,  and 
hereafter  may  be  of  much  service  in  restocking 
depleted  areas.  The  common  European  par- 
tridge was  imported  very  largely  a  few  years 
ago  under  the  name  Hungarian  partridge  and 
was  bred  easily  in  preserved  tracts;  out  it 
disappointed  the  hope  of  s[>ortsmen,  has  not 
multiplied  and  is  no  longer  in  favor.  On  the 
whole  the  breeding  of  game-birds,  while  a  very 
delightful  amusement,  has  not  become  of  aiqr 
practical  importance. 

The  breeding  of  waterfowl  has  much  the 
same  history.  The  Canada  and  other  wild 
geese  have  long  been  reared  by  themselves  in 
confinement,  or  are  mixed  with  tame  flocks; 
so,  also,  has  the  mallard,  from  which,  indeed, 
our  domestic  ducks  are  mainly  derived.  Black 
ducks  are  easily  domesticated  and  these,  with 
mallards,  are  produced  for  market  in  some 
places.  Experiments  show  that  with  labor  and 
much  expense  any  of  the  fresh-water  duda 
may  be  reared ;  but  thus  far  the  matter  is  one 
of  enjoyment  rather  than  profit.  Many  exten- 
sive "game-farms,"  devoted  to  cultivating  and 
selling  breeding-stock  of  these  various  birds, 
exist  in  the  Northern  States;  but  the  movement 
for  general  game-production  in  this  way  en- 
counters considerable  popular  opposition  and 
does  not  receive  the  legal  encouragement  that  it 
desires  and  perhaps  needs,  owing  to  popular 
prejudice  against  its  apparent  exclusiveness.  ' 
Consult  files  of  the  Game  Breeder  magazine 
and  the  writings  of  its  editor,  Dwight  Hunt- 
ington; Bulletins  No.  1  and  No.  2  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Audubon  Societies;  Job, 
H.  K.,  'The  Propagation  of  Wild  Birds'  (New 
York  1915). 

Ernest  Ingebsoll. 
GAMR-FOWLS.      See  Cockfigrtimg; 
Poultry. 

GAME  LAWS,  legislative  enactments 
adopted  by  nations  and  states  to  prohibit  or 
regulate  the  killing  of  wild  animals,  birds  and 
lanes.  In  Great  Britain  the  game  laws  are  a 
relic  of  the  forest  laws,  which  in  the  time  of 
the  Norman  kings  were  so  oppressive;  itltemg 
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under  the  Conqueror  as  great  a  crime  to  kill 
one  of  the  king's  deer  as  to  kill  one  of  his 
subjects.  A  certain  rank  and  standing,  or  the 
possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  property,  were 
for  a  long  time  quaUfications  indispensably  nec- 
essary to  confer  upon  any  one  the  right  of 
pursuing  and  killing  game.  By  the  Game  Act 
of  William  IV  the  game  laws  were  greatly 
modified,  the  necessity  for  any  qualification 
except  the  possession  of  a  ^me  certificate  being 
then  abolished  and  the  nfht  being  given  to 
any  one  to  kill  game  on  his  own  land,  or  on 
that  of  another  with  his  permission.  Every  un- 
certificated person  selling  game  is  also  required 
to  take  a  yearly  license.  The  animals  designated 
as  game  by  this  act  are  hares,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges^ grouse,  heath-game  or  moor-game, 
black-game  and  bustards.  These  animals  (with 
the  exception  of  hares)  are  not  allowed  to  be 
killed  at  all  times,  there  being  a  certain  season 
of  the  year  the  close  season  —  during  which 
all  people  are  prohibited  from  killing  game. 
By  an  act  of  1880  every  occupier  of  land  has  a 
right,  as  inseparable  from  and  incident  to  the 
occupation  of  the  land,  to  kill  and  take  ground 
game  (hares  and  rabbits)  diereon,  concurrently 
with  any  other  duly  authorized  person,  all 
agreements  in  contravention  of  this  right  being 
declared  void.  Game  laws  of  greater  or  less 
strictness  are  in  force  in  many  other  countries'. 
In  Canada  the  chief  restrictions  are  in  regard  to 
killing  wild  animals  during  the  breeding  seascm. 

Game  Laws  in  the  United  States. —  In  the 
United  States  wild  game  whether  of  forest, 
field  or  stream  is  perhaps  better  protected  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  worid.  Althou^ 
there  are  certain  general  national  laws,  ail 
States  have  passed  game  laws  of  thnr  own  and 
many  States  have  organized  societies  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  game.  There 
are  eight  national  organizations,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  League  of  American  Sports- 
men. The  others  are  the  American  Ornitho- 
logical Union;  the  National  Sportsmen's  Asso- 
ciation; the  National  Bird.  Game  and  Fish  Pro- 
tective Association  ;  Bird  Protective.  Society 
of  America;  Boone  and  Crockett  Club;  Inter- 
national Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Association  and 
North  American  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Society.  Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
now  a  Game  and  Fish  Commission  and  numer- 
ous game  wardens. 

The  national  game  law,  known  as  the  Lacey 
Law,  passed  by  Congress  in  1900,  gave  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  certain  powers,  by 
which  among  other  provisions  no  importation 
of  wild  animals,  birds  or  fishes  could  t>e  made 
without  a  permit  from  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Many  important  additions  and  amendments 
to  the  Federal  laws  have  been  passed  during 
the  last  10  years,  all  tending  to  protect  game 
and  game  birds  in  their  natural  state  without 
interfering  with  the  importation  of  birds,  birds' 
eggs  or  animals  for  breeding  purposes.  Dur- 
ii^  1910  there  was  an  increase  in  these  im- 
portations. Foreign  mammals  were  imported 
to  the  number  of  7,862,  less  than  600  of  ^ich 
could  be  classified  as  game  animals,  while  the 
number  of  ^»me  hkas  imported  was  49,989. 
Among  the  miportation  of  the  year  were  the 
valuable  specimens  obtained  for  the  National 
Zoological  Park  at  Washington  throi^  the 


Roosevelt  expedition  and  contaiAint^  among 
other  mammus,  several  African  antelopes  and 
a  lophiomys,  a  peculiar  mancd  rodent  rarely 
seen  in  zoological  collections.  Another  ship- 
ment worthy  of  special  mention  was  the  six 
musk  oxen  brought  from  the  Alx^ic  regions 
for  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  by  Paul  J. 
Rain^,  this  being  the  largest  aumber  ever 
broudit  to  the  United  States. 

^ropean  Gum  Birds  for  American  Cor- 
era^A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  experimental  stocicing  of  American 
covers  with  European  game  birds.  The  Hun- 
garian partridge  was  the  favorite  prior  to  1910, 
but  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  marked 
tendency  to  return  to  the  pheasant  Thousands 
of  pairs  of  partridgei  and  English  rnigneck 
pheasants  have  been  imported  and  distributed 
in  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  California,  (dorado, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  Vermont,  the  Da- 
kotas  and  other  States.  Pheasant  eggs  have 
been  imported  for  hatching  and  later  liberation. 
The  experiments  with  oUier  game  birds  has 
been  so  disappointing  that  practically  noAing 
was  done  along  these  lines. 

The  movement  toward  securing  uniform 
laws  for  the  protection  of  song,  insectivorous 
and  other  non-game  birds  has  also  made  sub- 
stantial progress  since  1900.  The  Shea  plum- 
age bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  aigrettes  and 
other  plumage,  took  effect  1  July  191L  Laws 
protecting  non-game  birds  have  been  very  gen- 
erally adopted  in  Canada. 

Protectors,  Seizurea,  Sportsmen's  Asso- 
dations.  Close  and  Open  Seasons.— New 
Yoric  since  19Q2  raised  the  number  of  salaried 
protectors  from  50  to  90  and  New  Jersey  has 
given  its  wardens  every  power  to  make  searches 
and  seizures.  The  total  number  of  authorized 
game  protectors  in  the  42  States  reporting  in 
1910  was  9,354.  Of  these  748  were  salaried 
officials,  1,167  were  paid  per  diem  and  7,439 
performed  their  services  without  remuneration. 

Under  the  Lacey  Act  numerous  seizures 
were  made  of  game  shipped  from  the  West  and 
Southwest  ana  proceedings  were  instituted  in 
a  number  of  cases  in  State  and  Federal  courts. 
In  some  of  the  cases  in  Iowa  and  South  Da- 
kota convictions  were  secured  with  penalties 
ranging  from  $150  to  $200.  The  inspection  of 
foreign  birds  at  the  port  of  New  York  was 
made  more  effective  and  special  inspection  serv- 
ice was  established  in  Hawaii  and  extended  in 
scope  so  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  nox- 
ious reptiles  into  the  islands. 

Even  more  important  than  the  enactment  of 
new  game  laws  has  been  the  woric  of  ^une  com- 
missions and  voluntary  organizations  interested 
in  the  practical  protection  of  birds  and  game. 
In  1910  imiMftant  changes  were  made  in  the 
game  commissions  of  several  States  and  five 
salaried  game  wardens  were  appointed  in 
Alaska.  Several  sportsmen's  game  and  fisb 
protective  associations  were  added  to  the  large 
number  already  existing  and  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety began  a  special  canma^n  of  bird  jHUtec- 
tion  in  the  South.  Nearer  M  die  States  now 
have  Audubon  societies,  which  are  formed 
primarily  for  the  protection  of  birds  other 
than  game.  The  committee  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union  on  the  protection  of 
birds  extended  its  work  along  the  coast  amd  now 
maintains  supcrvisicm  of  all  Ae  breeding  coIo* 
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aies  of  sea  birds  on  the  Atkuitic  coast  from 
Eastport,  Me^  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  u  well  as 
at  some  points  in  Florida. 

Practically  all  the  State  game  laws  passed 
by  the  various  State  legislatures  prohibit  the 
tamort  o£  game,  famtm^  or  fishing  for  commer- 
cial purposes  and  hmitmg  big  game  with  dogs. 
In  a  few  States  the  netting  of  minnowi  for  nut 
is  also  prohibited.  The  killing  of  song  turds 
i&  forbidden  in  most  of  the  States,  but  this  law 
does  not  apply  to  the  hawk,  owl,  crow,  black- 
bird and  English  sparrow.  Hunting  and  fishing 
in  the  national  Ydlowstone  Park  is  prohibited. 

While  the  close  and  open  season  for  hunting 
and  fishing  are  well  defined  in  all  the  States, 
there  is  no  general  statement  that  can  cover 
the  <^estion,  the  seasons  and  conditions  vaiirhig 
so  widely.  In  Alabama,  for  in^ance,  deer  may 
be  shot  for  two  months  only  (November  to 
January),  in  Indiana  at  no  time,  and  in  Illinoit 
no  deer  can  be  shot  until  15  June  1919.  All 
State  game  laws  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  local 
conditions. 

New  regulations  cn  close  seasons  for  mi' 
gratory  birds  were  made  public  22  Aug.  1916 
by  the  United  States  Da»rtment  of  Agricul- 
tare,  after  its  approval  of  recommendations  by 
the  Federal  Aovisorv  Committee  on  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Law.  Spring  shooting  has  been 
everywhere  refused'  It  has  been  adopted  as  a 
fixed  rule  for  the  present  that  in  no  part  of  the 
country  may  there  be  shooting  after  the  game 
has  started  for  its  breeding  grounds  in  the 
North.  The  committee  recommended  a  maxi- 
mum shooting  season  of  diree  and  one-half 
months  for  any  section  of  the  country  and 
tried  to  equalize  opportunity  as  best  it  could 
in  fixing  that  season.  Among  the  valuable 
North  American  birds  that  the  committee  said 
were  'candidates  for  extinction*  were  the 
whooping  crane,  trumpeter  swan,  American 
flamingo,  roseate  spoonbill,  scarlet  ibis,  long- 
billed  curlew,  upland  plover,  Hudsonian  god- 
wit,  red-breasted  sandpiper,  golden  plover, 
domtcher,  willet,  pectoral  sandpiper,  black- 
capped  petrel,  American  egret,  snowy  egret, 
wood  duckj  band-tailed  pigeon,  heath  hen,  sage 
grouse,  white-tailed  kite,  prairie  sharptail,  pin- 
nated grouse  and  woodcock.  See  AumiBoir 
Society;  Fishing;  Hunting. 

CAMS  PRESBRVBS.orGAME  PARKS. 

are  large  reservations  of  land,  usually  includ- 
ing mountain  and  forest,  set  aside  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  individuals,  for  the  propagation  and 

E reservation  of  game.  Game  preserves  have 
een  well  known  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent  for  upward  of  five  centuries.  Henry 
VIII  estaUished  a  royal  deer  park  near  Hamp- 
ton Palace  in  1526,  and  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land at  the  present  day  owns  the  largest  game 
preserve  in  the  world.  Game  preservation  in 
the  United  States  first  attracted  attention  just 
prior  to  the  Civil  War  and  later  when  the 
rapidly  increasing  srttlement  of^  the  States 
threatened  the  extinction  of  all  kinds  of  wild 
game. 

The  United  States  government  took  up  the 
question  of  game  preservation  almost  as  soon 
as  the  individual,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains^ and  the  Yosemite  National  Park  in  Cali- 
fornia had  as  much  to  do  with  the  protection 
of  Ug  game  as  in  the  preservation  of  forests. 


In  these  two  reservations  die  govemrnent 
ramies  have  endeavored  to  preserve  and  protect 
such  lai^e  game  as  the  buitalo,  elk  and  moose. 
The  other  nine  national  parla  nearly  all  in- 
clude reservations  for  the  protection  and 
preservatimi  of  wild  animals,  including  birds, 
in  1902,  President  Roosevelt,  himself  a  hunter 
of  biff  game;  declared  no  less  than  12  new  na- 
tional forest  reserves  which,  while  largely  im- 
portant to  forestry,  will  greatly  assist  in  the 
I»otection  of  big  game.  These  new  reserves 
had  a  total  area  of  14,2^476  acres.  Since  that 
time  many  important  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  list  of  reservatimis,  some  of  which  fol- 
knr: 

Am 

gf?»ttRiuL  Aiuon*   337.300 

Ntobnmt,  Netmiln   wj  770 

DiBulRivir.  Nobradu....,   85  123 

SiDta  C(UHda  ArapoB   155. S» 

Uonnt  Gnlutai,  Aiuona     113,600 

unoohi.  New  Moxico   JOO  000 

CUricBiMU,  AriacMia   169.600 

Mxliton,  lilontm..,   736,000 

Little  Belt  Uountaina,  MonUu   501.000 

Alezuiiler  Archipebgo.  AlaJka   4,506,340 

AtnndcK.  UoaUak   1,311,600 

^mnd  Cuyoo.  Armu   1.402.M0 

Aiogn«ltPorett.  Aljula,   512.000 

Mount  Oirmpot,  wuhiiinDii   608,640 

MoatBU  NMioMl  Bbon  Kuge   IS, 321 

it'oimmmmt.  Utth     15 .  MO 

Coumoo  HstioiiBl  Mooamrat.  Colondo   U.U3 

5fe^tei^?v^^-   j.«o 

Hooran  MaNrvaoDn,  neDfMU   1.2S0 

There  are' also  numerous  State  preMrvci. 
Wyoming  has  five,  including  Teton  Sute  Pre- 
serve of  576.000  acres;  Pennsylvania  five,  of  a 
total  of  1,600  acres;  Montana  has  the  Snow 
Creek  Game  Preserve  of  57,600  acres:  and  New 
York  State  has  the  famous  Adirondack  Stats 
Park. 

0|  private  game  parks  in  the  United  States, 
the  first  of  record  was  that  of  Judge  J.  D. 
Caton  of  Ottaw%  lU.,  the  author  of  *Deer  and 
Antelope  in  the  United  States.*  This  he  estab- 
lished m  1860^  for  sport  and  study,  brii^ng  to- 
gether on  his  large  estate  many  varieties  of  game 
animals  native  to  America.  In  1889,  Austin 
Corbin  enclosed  the  area  known  as  blue  Moun- 
tain Forest,  situated  near  Newport,  N.  H.  It 
contains  over  36,000  acres  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  wire  fence,  eight  feet  high,  forming  an  otJ- 
long  tract  12  by  5  miles,  and  which  is  crossed 
by  a  mountain  range,  the  peaks  of  wfaiA  are 
3,000  feet  high.  Here  are  miles  of  wooded 
slopes,'  dense  forests  and  broad  meadows,  giv- 
ing food  and  shelter  to  all  kinds  of  game  ani- 
mals, from  the  buffalo,  elk  and  moose  to  the 
smaller  species.  The  experiment  has  been  most 
successfiU,  neariy  all  of  the  animals  thriving 
and  increasing  rapidly  in  numbers.  In  1^^ 
F.  S.  Giles  laid  out  the  Grove  Park  reservatiaa, 
containing  17,000  acres  and  this  experiment  was 
followed  by  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  witii  a 
preserve  of  9,000  acres  at  Nebasane,  N.  Y.,  in- 
tiie  Adirondacks,  Northern  New  Yoric,  and 
another  preserve  at  Shelbume.  Vt.  The  Litch- 
field Park  at  Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y,  m  the 
Adirondacks.  was  established  in  1893,  with  9,000 
acres,  and  in  1900  hundreds  of  herds  of  large 
game  were  roaming  the  mountain  forests  within 
this  tract.  In  the  same  region  the  Adiroitdack 
Timber  Company  has  a  park  of  over  30,000 
acres,  well  stocked  with  animals.  George  W. 
Vanderbilt  at  his  Carolina  estate  of  Biltmore 
has  80;000  acres,  6fiO0  acres  of  wliich  ^  co- 
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closed  and  well  stocked  with  game.  A  small 
army  of  men  are  engaged  here  as  keepers.  In 
many  of  the  smaller  parks  particular  attention 
has  been  paid  to  ^^e  birds,  such  as  the  Eng- 
lish pheasant,  prairie  chicken  and  wild  tudc^. 
A  lover  of  birds  imported  large  numbers  of 
Japanese  pheasants  for  his  preserve  m  Or^fon 
m  1891  the  experiment  proving  a  great  success. 
£.  C.  Benedict  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  has  estab- 
lished extensive  fish  preserves  in  Long  Island 
Sound,  which  are  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful of  their  kind  in  this  country.  Near  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  Paul  Smith  owns  an  immense  pre- 
serve around  Saint  R^s  Lake  of  40,000  acres. 
Large  numbers  of  elk  were  brought  here  from 
the  West  in  1903..  William  C.  Whitney  of  New 
York  has  been  active  in  stocking  the  Adirondack 
region  with  big  game,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  F.  £.  Kendall  of  Saranac  Lake,  has  re- 
stocked the  forests  with  elk  and  deer.  At 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa.,  on  the  New  Jers^ 
side  of  the  Delaware  River,  Barclay  Warburton 
of  Philadelphia  established  in  1902  an  extensive 
deer  park,  which  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  that  section  of  the  country.  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce 
bou^t  about  20  square  miles  for  a  preserve  at 
Saint  Vincent  Island,  which  was  established  in 
1909  for  the  preservation  of  waterfowl.  Marsh 
Island,  La.,  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage 
in  1912,  and  set  aside  as  a  refuge  for  water- 
fowl. George  Vanderbilt's  Biltmore  estate  in 
Noi^  Carolma  has  hem  largely  donated  to  the 
United  States  ^vemment  as  a  game  preserve. 

In  Canada  there  are  several  large  game  pre- 
serves, prominent  among  which  is  uie  Caughna- 
waga  reservation  on  the  Maquacippi  River.  The 
Roberval  Club,  which  has  a  membership  of  300 
including  both  American  and  Canadian,  owns  a 
big  game  preserve  containing  500  square  miles, 
located  in  the  Laarentian  Mountains.  Henn 
Menier  occupies  as  a  game  park  the  whole  of 
Anticosti  Ishmd,  in  me  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence. 

GAME  PROTECTOR  LEGISLATION 
AND  GAME  hAWS,  legislative  enactments 
adopted  by  nations  and  states  to  govern  the 
appointments  of  game  officials,  and  formulating 
the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed  in 
fishing  and  the  hunting  of  game.  See  Gaks 
Laws. 

GAMES,  Gutierre  Diez  de,  a  Spanish 
chronicler  and  soldier  of  the  first  half  of  the 
15th  century,  attached  to  the  person  of  Pero 
Nino,  Count  de  Buelna  (1379-1453).  His  work 
which  constitutes  an  interesting  and  faithful 
account  of  the  life  of  Pero  Ntf^o  from  his 
early  boyhood  days  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
in  any  language.  It  is  simple  in  form  and  lan- 
guage and  direct  in  manner  and  aim.  It  is, 
uereforc,  of  considerable  value  for  the  his- 
torical point  of  view.  Of  the  life  of  Games 
himself  nothing  is  known  except  what  he  him- 
self personally  and  incidentally  reveals  in  the 
course  of  the  *  Chronicle.*  He  seems  to  have 
followed  his  master  in  all  his  wars  and  to  have 
struck  many^  a  stout  blow  for  him  and  his 
cause.  So  vivid  and  faithful  are  his  pictures 
of  his  young  master  that  they  show  how  the 
^•oung  sons  of  noble  families  lived  and  acted 
m  that  age;  what  their  interests  were  and  how 
they  proceeded  to  satisfy  them.  Games  boasts 
that  ne  was  Pero  Nifio's  standard-bearer  on 
naay  an  occasion  when  the  twttle  tagei  fiercely. 


But  he  was  never  more  truly  his  standard- 
bearer  in  the  ardor  of  combat  than  in  the  in- 
tima(^  of  his  personal  description  of  his  pa- 
tron in  his  deughtful  and  chatty  ^Qironicle' 
(^Cronica  de  Don  Pero  NifSo*)-  This  woHc, 
which  lay  long  in  manuscript,  appears  to  have 
beoi  used  by  subsequent  dironiclers  and  his- 
torians and  to  have  been  cited  frequently  from 
early  times,  as  one  of  the  most  important  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Heniy  III.  It  was 'finally  edited  and  consider- 
ably abri(^d  by  Eiigenio  de  Llaguno  Amirola, 
appearing  in  print  in  Madrid  in  1782.  Under 
the  title  Xancionero  de  Baoia'  a  second  edi- 
ticm  was  published  by  P.  J.  Pidal  (Madrid 
1851),  and  a  third  by  Pr.  Michel  (Leipzig 
1860).  Consult  Cueto.  L.  A.  de  (Marquis  de 
Valmar),  Rnme  des  Deux  Mondes  (15  May 
1853) ;  Menindez  y  Pelayo,  M.,  *AntoloKia  de 
poetas  liricos,  etc*;  Ticknor,  *  History  of 
Spanish  Literature'  (New  York  1854). 

GAMES.  Games  are  an  expresuon  of  the 
play  instinct,  a  distinct  species  or  form  of  play. 
A  study  of  them  includes  a  definition  of  ^ixaia 
as  distinguished  from  play;  and  a  considera- 
tion of  games  from  historical,  educational  and 
recreative  viewpoints.  While  the  term  play  in- 
cludes games,  so  that  we  «play  gamts,*  it  is 
technically  applied  to  informal  play  activities, 
such  as  playing  horse,  playing  house  and  play- 
ing in  the  sand.  In  suoi  play  there  are  no 
fixed  rules,  no  formal  mode  of  procedure  and 
generally  no  climax  to  be  achieved.  The  vari- 
ous steps  are  spontaneous,  not  predetermined, 
and  are  subject  to  individual  caprice.  In  games, 
on  the  contrary,  as  in  blindman  s  buff,  prisoner's 
base  or  football,  there  are  prescribed  acts,  sub- 
ject to  rules,  generally  penalties  for  the  in- 
fringement of  rules  and  me  action  proceeds  in 
a  formal  evolution  until  it  culminates  in  a  given 
climax ;  which  generally  consists  of  a  victory  of 
skill,  speed  or  strength.  This  definition  applies 
to  games  that  require  considerable  bodily  ac- 
tivify,  such  as  those  mentioned,  and  to  so- 
called  quiet  games,  as  dominoes,  cards,  jack- 
straws,  chess,  checkers  and  other  board  ^ames. 
Our  concern  in  this  article  is  chiefly  with  ac- 
tive games. 

Among  the  simplest  of  active  games  are  sing- 
ing |:ames,  in  which  the  action  is  mainly  a 
repetition  of  dance  movements,  or  of  some 
dramatic  or  descriptive  motions,  as  when  the 
fanner  sows  his  seed  or  London  bridge  falls 
down  upon  its  victim.  More  strenuous  are  the 
nmes  of  chase,  such  as  tag,  cat  and  rat,  and 
Red  Rover;  or  competitive  games  of  skill 
stren^  or  speed,  illustrated  by  relay  races  and 
atfiletic  contests.  Highest  of  all,  both  in  th«r 
organization  and  their  demands  upon  the  varied 
powers  of  players,  are  team  games,  of  which 
baseball  and  football  are  popular  examples. 
Team  games  are  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race;  nearly  all  games  of  the  other  classes  are 
of  very  ancient  origin  and  of  wide  distribu- 
tion among  the  races  and  nations  of  men.  In- 
deed, the  games  of  children  form  a  distinct 
branch  of  anthropology,  ethnology  and  folk- 
lore and  throw  much  H^t  on  early  customs 
from  which  they  are  descended ;  for  iSncy  come 
trooping  out  of  the  past  unconsciously  bearing 
the  relics  of  primitive  civilizations,  of  old  re- 
ligious rites  and  grim  superstitions,  of  mar- 
riage and  May-time  festivals  aiid  "battles  long 
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ago.*  *OBt$,  jMas.  beans  and  barley  nowi^ 
bad  its  origin  in  a  rel^ous  rite  intended  to 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  fields;  "London 
bridge,'  in  the  offeriDg  of  a  human  sacrifice  at 
the  building  of  a  bridge;  "Here  we  go  round 
the  midberry  bush"  is  the  survival  of  a  custom, 
still  practised  iby  some  of  the  European  peasan- 
try .and  known  to  have  e»8ted  at  least  as  far 
bade  as  the  early  Greeks,  of  celebratiiijg  May 
day  or  spring  time  with  the  gathering  of 
flowers  and  marching  in  procession.  This 
usage  prevailed  among  the  American  colonists 
and  from  it  have  come  our  May  basket  and 
Majr  pole  customs.  Indeed,  most  of  these 
singing  games  and  many  other  active  parlor 
games  now  played  by  children,  such  as  st^ 
coach  and  gtnng  to  Jerusalem,  were  used  in- 
stead o£  the  dance  by  the  young  people  of  the 
Puritan  era.  Among  the  games  of  religious 
or  superstitious  origin  tag  should  be  mentiotted, 
which,  in  its  earliest  form  of  iron  tag,  repre- 
sented  flight  from  an  evil  spirit,  against  whose 
influence  iron  was  a  protection.  The  little 
kindergarten  game,  put  my  right  hand  in,' 
is  very  ancient  and  with  its  chorus  'Looby  loo* 
gives  evidence  of  having  been  part  of  a  refigious 
rite  to  some  deity.  In  time  it  became  a  sUtely 
court  dance,  which  rank  it  held  a  century  a^ro. 
From  the  superstitious  customs  of  divination 
bv  lot  have  come  the  dc^erel  ''counting  out* 
rhymes  used  b^  children  the  world  over  for 
choosing  the  principal  players  in  games.  Fami- 
liar are  the  stanzas  of  this  kind  beginning  "£na, 
mena,  mina,  mo'  and  *<Onery,  twoeiy,  tickery, 
tee.*  Of  similar  derivation  is  the  custom  of 
assigning  parts  by  ''holders,*  in  which  one  diild 
holds  a  pebble  in  the  closed  hand  and  another 
guesses  which  hand  contains  it.  Courtship  and 
marriage  cnstoms  are  perpetuated  in  ''Round 
and  round  the  village*  and  "Little  Sallie 
Waters.*  Still  other  games,  for  example, 
*UncIe  Tchn  is  very  sick,*  come  from  the 
ballad  days  when  a  versified  narrative  was 
sung  and  acted  at  the  some  time; — days  when 
to  "sing  a  danc^  and  *dance  a  song*  were 
interchan^able  terms. 

Athletic  games,  or  competitive  trials  of  in- 
dividual strength,  speed  or  skill  under  fixed 
rules,  are  probably  prehistoric  The  mention 
of  them  takes  one's  thought  at  once  to  "the 
glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that 
was  Rome.*  The  Greek  games  have  been  im- 
mortalized in  literature  and  art:  prominent  ex- 
amples of  which  are  the  Iliad  and  Ot^sey, 
Pindar's  *Odes  of  Victory*  and,  in  sculpture, 
the  discobolus  or  discus  thrower  and  the 
wrestlers.  These  Greek  games  were  played 
at  four  stated  festivals,  the  greatest  being  the 
Olympic,  which  became  a  national  festival 
about  776  b-c,  and  recurred  every  four  years  at 
Olympia  in  Elis.  The  importance  of  the 
Olympic  festival  in  Greek  national  life  taxj  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  time  came  to  be 
reckoned  in  Olvinpiads.  The  Pythian  games 
were  celebrated  in  the  third  year  of  each 
Olympiad,  the  Nemean  games  in  the  second  and 
fourth  years  of  each  Olympiad,  and  the 
Isthmian  games  in  the  first  and  third  years  of 
each  Olympiad.  All  were  held  in  honor  of 
some  god.  In  Homeric  times  the  events  in 
athletic  games  were  chariot  racing,  boxing, 
wrestling,  foot  radng  and  javelin  throwing. 
The  .  Olympic  contests,  which  came  later,  were 
probably  confined  at  first  to  foot  racing;  to  this 


other  events  were  gradually  added  until  tihe 
pentathlon  came  into  existence,  about  the  18th 
Olympiad,  and  boxing  and  chariot  racing  were 
added  in  the  23d  Olympiad.  The  pentathlon 
consisted  of  leaping,  spear  throwing,  diKus  pitch- 
ing, running  and  wrestling.  It  thus  called  for 
"all-over*  worl^  thereby  preventing  inharmoni- 
ous development  by  over-spediUzation.  A 
competing  athlete  was  obUp^d  to  enter  for  all 
five  contests  and  was  considered  a  victor  only 
upon  winning  at  least  three  of  the  five  events. 
Tne  best  modem  athletic  games  embody  these 
principles  in  what  are  called  group  contests. 
For  instance,  in  the  |>entath]on  of  the  Young 
Men'^  Christian  Association,  the  100-yard  dash 
is  equi\^ent  to- the  Greek  foot  race;  throwing 
the  12Fpottnd  hammer  is^  equivalent  to  cUscus 
throwing,  the  running  hi^  jump  to  leajHOg; 
pole  vaiuting  for  heiriit  is  a  substitute  for 
hurling  the 'spear  and  the  one-mile  run  for 
wrestlm^.  The  prizes  for  the  Greek  games 
had  no  intrinsic  value  and  were  merelv  symbols 
of  honor,  as  wreaths  or  palm  branches.  The 
prestige  and  indirect  advantages  accruing  to  a 
victor,  however,  became  in  time  so  great  that 
contestants  spent  all  of  their  time  training  for 
the  games.  The  entrance  of  this  profeswmal 
and  commercial  ^rit  led  to  the  decadence  of 
the  games. .  A  similar  degeneration  occurred 
much  more  quickly  in  Rome.  In  these  latter 
da)ns  we  have  had  the  dramatic  spectacle  of  the 
revival  of  the  Greek  games  as  international  con- 
tests, the  first  of  these  occurring  in  Athens  in 
1896l  The  countries  represented  by  the  con- 
testants in  these  international  games  included 
Germany,  Enriand,  Austria,  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Hungary,  Denman; 
Greece,  Australia  and  the  United  States.  See 
Olympic  Games. 

No  mention  of  the  Greek  games  would  be 
adequate  that  did  not  include  the  balanced  rela- 
tion which  they  held  to  the  intellectual,  artistic 
and  ethical  interests  of  the  time.  The  contest- 
ants were  examples  of  balanced  culture,  and 
the  festivals  drew  together  the  greatest  poets, 
philosophers,  orators  and  artists  whose  achieve- 
ments  were  there  displayed  The  tournaments 
or  jousting  bouts  of  the  age  of  chivalry  may  be 
cited  as  a  further  example  of  athletic  contests 
of  great  popularity  in  which  the  concern  for 
physical  prowess  was  blended  with  higher  in- 
terests. It  is  notable  that  the  modem  organiza- 
tions  which  have  made  physical  training  most 

Spular,  the  German  Tumverein,  the  Young 
en's  Christian  Association  and  the  coll^fes, 
also  combine  these  varied  elements. 

Ranking  higher  as  games  than  individual 
contests,  because  more  complicated  in  their  or- 
ganization and  demands,  are  team  games  in 
which  opposing  groups  contest,  each  as  a  unit 
against  the  other.  Each  player  on  such  a  team, 
has  his  assigned  part  or  duties,  Offering  from 
many  of  the  others,  but  as  an  individual  he  is 
subordinate  to  the  interests  of  his  team.  Games 
of  this  class  are  an  expression  of  the  fighting  in- 
stinct and  undoubtedly  are  a  development  from 
the  simpler  fighting  games  played  by  young 
boys,  such  as  stealing  sticks  (Scots  and  Eng- 
lish), and  prisoner's  base,  which  in  turn  are 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  border  warfare. 
Between  these  sim|Mcr  games  and  the  hi^y 
developed  team .  games  there  exists  the  same 
differences  of  organization  as  between  prim- 
itive and  modem  warfare.    The  former,  was 
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merely  a  series  of  individual  combats,  the  parts 
enacted  by  the  various  contestants  being  hom- 
ogeneous, andj  the  fight,  once  on,  very  largely 
a  matter  of  mdividual  initiative.  In  modem 
warfare  there  is  greater  differentation  of  duties, 
and  the  in<Uvidual  is  subordinated  to  the 
organized  whole.  The  team  games  most 
popular  in  the  United  States  are  baseball,  foot- 
DaU,  basket  ball,  cricket  and  hockey.  Baseball 
has  been  called  the  national  game  of  the  United 
States,  as  cricket  and  Rugb^  football  are  dis- 
tinctive of  England,  golf  of  Scotland  and  hand 
ball  of  Ireland.  Basket  ball  bears  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  only  game  of  wide 
and  enduring  popularity  which  was  deliberately 
invented.  Dr^^^james  Naismith  devised  the 
g^e  about  189%  as  a  result  of  studying  the 
principles  involved  in  successful  games.  Though 
invented  for  and  played  by  men,  it  is  the  omv 
team  game  that  has  become  popular  with 
women.  Competitive  adult  games  largely  in 
vogue,  which  depend  upon  skill,  rather  than 
upon  a  combination  of  skill  and  organization, 
are  tennis,  golf  and  croquet 

The  anmropological  tenet,  that  in  his  de- 
Telopment  the  child  passes  through  the  stages 
which  the  race  has  gone  throudi  before  him, 
finds  strong  confirmation  in  children's  plays 
and  games.  "The  work  of  adults  in  one  age  of 
human  histonr  becomes  the  play  of  children  In 
another.*  While  the  play  of  civiHzed  children, 
as  of  savage,  shows  imitations  of  current  adult 
activities,  nearly  all  of  the  games  of  civilized 
children  would  seem  to  take  their  players 
through  the  primitive  culture  epochs.  Just 
what  this,  or  tne  lack  of  it,  may  mean  (or  ind^ 
vtdual  development  we  cannot  say;  but  it  msQr 
be  inferred  from  the  direct  traimi^r  of  power 
which  games  provide. 

Intellectual  pastime  are  quite  as  educative 
as  the  more  active  physical  games.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  the  evolutional  development  of  the  aver- 
age child  there  comes  a  time  when  mental  ^ay 
is  a  real  necessity,  and  in  later  life  games  that 
employ  the  mtnd  are  usually  preferred  to  those 
that  call  for  physical  exertion.  Grandmother 
is  often  as  fond  of  her  backgammon  as  the 
college  youth  of  his  chess  or  uie  clerk  of  his 
proficiency  at  checkers.  Backgammon,  like 
most  board  games,  is  partly  a  game  of  chance, 
but  there  is  considerable  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  skill  and  expenence.  Inese  same 
conditions  make  most  of  the  fascination  in- 
volved in  games  of  cards.  Chance  determines 
what  cards  each  player  shall  hold  but  he  usually 
has  choice  as  to  what  he  shall  ^lay,  and  this 
affords  _  opportunity  for  skill,  judgment  and 
application  of  the  law  of  averages.  Some 
games  of  cards,  like  whist,  call  for  really 
scientific  play  to  excel;  others,  like  draw-poker, 
call  for  quick  judgment  of  human  nature,  Conr- 
ad and  bluff.  Card  games  in  wMch  there  is 
biding,  like  auction  bridge,  develop  Ac  tra^ng 
qualities  useful  to  the  merchant. 

The  gambling  game,  which  involves  the 
stakinf^  of  money,  affords  another  sort  of  men- 
tal excitement  of  the  sort  that  mature  minds 
consider  harmful,  but  which  seems  to  have  a 
part  in  the  mental  development  of  the  average 
individual.  Intellectual  games  of  pure  ability, 
experience  and  science  are  typified  by  checkers 
and  chess.  Checkers  being  easy  to  learn  is 
widely  played  by  those  who  enjoy  this  mimic 
warfare  of  the  calculating  powers  of  mind 


against  mind.  Chess  is  f»  more  comidicated. 
and  serves  to  amuse  many  of  the  hi^est  intel- 
ligences. It  is  a  common  pastime  with  educated 
men  of  a  mathematical  turn.  Every  good 
chess  player  can  discuss  enthusiastically  the 
training  of  the  mind  involved  in  ^ytng  thb 
game  of  games. 

The  trainii^  of  die  hand  and  rjre,  as  well  as 
iud^ent  and  skill,  are  evidenced  in  pool  and 
billiards,  which  have  dt«r  devotees  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  thons^  mainly  j^yed  by  men, 
apparently  because  the  equipment  is  not  often 
conveniently  within  the  reach  of  the  woman  or 
child.  Pool  compares  with  checkers,  as  the 
easy  game  to  learn,  played  by  the  crowd,  while 
the  expert  prefers  billiards,  and  has  much  the 
same  condescending  air  toward  pool  that  the 
expert  chessplayer  exhibits  towat^  the  ampler 
game  of  checkers. 

It  thus  appears  that  g^es,  like  Ibe  activities 
of  life,  show  an  evolutionary  progress.  First 
the  rattle,  then  the  doll,  then  the  landergarten 
play,  then  athletic  sport  and  team  play,  then 
the  test  of  hand  and  eye  as  in  billiards,  then 
the  evolution  through  games  of  chance  to 
^mes  of  intelligent  skiu— all  pastimes  imitat- 
ing the  more  real  and  serious  aflFairs  of  life. 
There  is  a  game  for  every  age  and  every  taste ; 
there  is  development  of  body  and  of  mind; 
there  is  distinguishable  an  element  of  social 
progress,  in  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others 
and  of  superior  ability.  The  power  of  co- 
operation is  recognized;  resourcefulness  is  de- 
veloped; the  need  of  caution  and  value  of 
courage  are  made  apparent,  and  often  the  error 
of  selfishness  is  thoroughly  taught.  The  games 
common  to  an  earlier  age  call  for  individual 
play,  or  the  competitive  element,  or  the  homo- 
geneous social  characteristics  of  the  folk- 
games.  The  training  of  the  will  is  another 
strong  educational  feature  of  games.  The 
timid,  hesitating  child,  who  at  first  shrinks 
from  exposed  positions  or  an  aggressive  part, 
gains  courage  and  self-reliance;  defeat  be- 
comes, instead  of  a  discouragement  to  all  effort, 
a  spur  to  greater;  and  the  inhibit! ve  control 
required  to  obey  rules  and  regulations,  es- 
pecially under  strong  excitement,  touches  an- 
other of  the  well  springs  of  character.  So, 
from  the  first,  clumsy,  timid  efforts  of  the  little 
child,  to  the  skilful  team  work  of  the  college 
athlete,  at  once  aggressive  and  self -controlled, 
games  afford  a  means  of  development  and 
training  for  body,  mind  and  character.  Were 
any  of  these  results  objects  of  conscious  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  the  players,  the  recreative 
element  of  games  would  be  lost.  But  their 
uniaue  power  lies  in  the  fact  of  this  recreation 
—  this  objective  interest  which  holds  the  at- 
tention involuntarily  and  renders  the  training 
incidental,  unconsaous  and^  natural.  Because 
of  this  psychological  distinction,  the  expression 
•gymnastic  ^mes,*  which  is  frequently  heard, 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms  and  a  misnomer.  A 
mistake  also  is  an  occasional  tenden(7  to  dis- 
card gymnastic  exercise  in  favor  of  games,  and 
vice-versa.  While  each  is  an  important  part 
of  physical  training,  psychologically  and  physi- 
cally there  are  essential  differences  between  the 
'two  forms  of  exerdse.  Gymnastics  are  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  bodifv  development,  and 
the  mind  is  continually  in  the  unnatural  attitude 
of  consciously  directing  the  automatic  processes 
of  muscular  co-ordination;  ran^s  are  played 
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for  the  frolic  or  the  victory,  without  subjective 
or  utilitarian  end.  This  psychological  differ- 
ence is  exactly  that  between  work  and  play. 
Physically,  gymnastic  exercise  may  be  more 
closely  adapted  to  individual  powers  and  needs 
than  the  exercise  of  games:  it  can  afford  more 
vigorous  exercise  in  a  brief  time  to  large  num- 
bers in  limited  space;  and  it  is  corrective  of 
posture  —  of  faulty  neuro-muscular  haUts. 
Games,  on  the  other  hand,  offer  a  more  natural 
form  of  exercise,  have  a  larger  emotional  con- 
tent and  in  their  social  and  psycholo^cal  train- 
ing are  not  approached  by  gymnastics. 

The  recreative  element  in  games,  the  sheer 
fun  and  frolic  spirit,  and  the  engrossing  bter- 
cst  that  springs  from  primitive  instincts,  can- 
not be  too  highly  valued  as  a  relief  from  the 

Eressure  which  modern  civilization  brings  to 
ear  upon  both  children  and  adults.  Espedallv 
under  city  conditions  should  this  be  fostered. 
The  pauci^  of  childish  play  and  normal  youth- 
ful sport  in  cities,  owing  to  lack  of  space,  is 
not  only  pitiable,  but  tragic  in  view  of  all  that 
it  may  mean  for  the  healthful,  balanced  de- 
velopment and  life  of  the  individual.  The 
growth  of  indoor  games  as  basket  ball  and 
mdoor  baseball  is  admirable  because  maldng 
a  virtue  of  necessity ;  but  the  movement  to  pro- 
vide i^ygroimds  ts  still  better,  for  gangs  of 
youthful  criminals  and  depredators  are  found 
to  melt  away  before  them,  and  the  play  and 
games  which  they  foster  belong  by  inherent 
right  to  ^e  open  s^  and  the  free  air.  See 
Baseball;  Basket  Ball;  Cards;  Chbcrers; 
Chess;  Oucket;  Football;  Folklore;  Golf; 
Hockey,  etc. 
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games  of.CHiinese  children)  (1894);  Gomme, 
^Traditional  (5ames,*  *Dictionafy  of  British 
Folk  Lore'  (1894);  'The  International  Games 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  Tunes, 
Singing  Rhymes  and  Methods  of  Playing* 
(1894-98):  Gross,  <Thc  Play  of  Animals* 
(1898);  'The  Play  of  Man*  (1901);  Newell, 
•Games  and  Songs  of  American  Children* 
(1884)  ;  Plummer,  <AtWetics  and  Games  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks,*  ^American  Physical  Edtica- 
tion  Review*  (1898) ;  TsanofF,  'Educational 
Value  of  the  Cliildren's  Playgrounds*  (1897). 

GAMBTOPHYTB,  ga-me'to-fit.  Reduc- 
tion of.  The  eametophyte,  as  the  name  implies, 
is  the  gamete-bearing  plant.  In  all  i^ants  which 
have  reached  the  level  of  sexuality  there  is  a 
gamete-bearing  plant  in  the  life  history,  alter- 
nating with  another  phase  which  may  or  may 
not  bear  3_pores.  This  other  phase,  in  some  algae 
and  fungi  ^nd  in  all  plants  above  these  two 
groups,  does  bear  spores  and,  consequently  is 
called  the  sporophyte.  The  gametophyte  pro- 
duces gametes,  usually  called  sperms  and  e^s; 
a  sperm  unites  with  an  egg,  and  this  fertilized 
egg  is  the  first  cell  of  the  sporophyte.  The 
sporophyte,  at  maturity,  produces  spores;  a 
spore  produces  the  gamete-bearing  plant  and 
so  the  gametophyte  and  sporophyte  generations 
alternate.  See  Altxbnation  op  GrarcRATioNS. 


PHYTB  M» 

In  the  liverworts,  the  gametophyte  genera- 
tion is  the  conspicuous  one,  and  the  only  one 
likely  to  be  seen,  except  by  the  botanist,  the 
sporophyte  being  comparativdy  small  and  para- 
sitic upon  the  gametophyte  (Fig.  1,  A). 


gauetophyte. 

PtC  i. —  A  series  flltMtrating  the  reduction  of  the  mine* 
tophyte.  A,  Mifcliantw.  a  liTeiwort:  a,  garoetophyt*; 

B,  nKtrophyte,  represented  u  »  small  black  dot  (on^ 
half  natural  si«).  B,  a  moss;  g,  gametophyte;  j,  sporo- 
phyte; natural  die.  C,  a  young  fern;  g.  gKmetophyte 
nearly  rotted  asrajr;  s,  sporophyte;  nittural  site.  D, 
megsspore  of  Selagmella  con  taming  female  ninetophyte; 
the  black  dot.  o,  represents  the  egs;  greatly  magnified. 
E,  female  gametophyte  of  Pine;  the  dotted  lines  mdi- 
cate  the  amTOunding  tissue  of  the  ovule:  a,  gameto- 
phyte; o.  egg;  greatly  magnified.  P,  female  gameto- 
phyte (embiy)  sac)  of  Sunflower,  connsting  of  three 
antipodal  ceBs.  a:  endosperm  nucleus,  «:  egg,  o;  two 
syitergids,  k;  nuclans  oi  egg,  h;  greatly  magnified. 

C,  female  gametophyte  (embryo  sac)  of  Piumhaginella, 
greatly  magnified. 

In  mosses,  the  matted  cushions,  which  every- 
one calls  moss,  are  masses  of  gametophyte 
plants.  The  sporophytes  are  the  capsules,  often 
nodding  on  slender  stalks,  which  are  seen  at- 
tached to  the  gametophytes,  upon  which  they 
are  parasitic  (B).  In  the  common  fems^  the 
gametophyte — called  the  prothallitmi  —  is  a 
small  thin,  prostrate  plant,  seldom  as  large  as 
one's  finger  nail.  It  produces  e^s  and  sperms, 
a  sperm  fertilizes  an  egg,  which  then  grows  ^ 
into  the  familiar  fern  plant.  As  the  fern  plant 
~  the  sporophyte  —  develops  roots  and  becomes 
independent,  the  ^metophyte  dies  (C).  While 
this  gameti^yte  is  small  and  evanescent,  it  is 
green  and  independent  as  long  as  it  lives.  In 
some  of  the  fern  allies  —  Selaginetla,  Isoetes 
and  the  water  ferns  —  the  sporophyte  produces 
two  kinds  of  spore  cases  containing  two  kinds 
of  spores,  small  spores,  called  microspores,  and 
large  spores,  called  megaspores.  The  micro- 
spores develop  microscc^cally  small  prothallia 
(male  gametophytes)  which  produce  a  few 
sperms ;  the  large  spores  develop  female  game- 
tophytes which  produces  one  or  more  eggs. 
Both  male  and  lemale  gametopbytcs  are  con- 
tained within  the  spore,  so  that  tfiejr  are  e»- 
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posed  only  through  cracks  in  the  spore  coats 
CD.)  They  are  not  green  and  consequently, 
are  practically  parasitic.  The  male  gametophyte 
dies  as  soon  as  it  has  discharged  its  sperms';  the 
female  gametophyte,  with  a  larger  supply  of 
stored  food  material,  not  only  matures  its  eggs, 
but  nourishes  the  young  embryo  until  it  develops 
roots  and  leaves  and  thus  becomes  independent. 
The  gametop^te  then  dies.  In  the  seed  plants, 
which  include  the  symnospernts  and  angio- 
sperms,  there  are  uso  two  kinds  of  spores, 
microspores  and  megaspores,  which  develop 
parasitic  gametophyte^.  The  male  gametophyte 
consists  of  the  microspore  and  a  long  tube,  the 
pollen  tube,  which  contains  two  sperms.  The 
female  gametophyte  is  not  only  entirely  in- 
cluded within  the  megaspore  but  the  m^aspore 
itself  is  entirely  incluaed  within  the  sporangium 
(ovule)  (£).  This  inclusion  has  resulted  in 
a  more  and  more  pronounced  dependence,  ac- 
companied by  reduction.  In  the  gymnosperms, 
c.g.,  in  the  pine,  the  female  gametophyte  still 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  some 
fern  allies,  but  in  the  angiosperms,  e.g.,  in  the 
sunflower,  the  reduction  has  gone  so  far  that 
a  megaspore  and  female  gametophyte  are  identi- 
fied only  by  the  evidence  of  comparative  mor- 
phology. In  this  case,  which  represents  the 
majority  of  the  flowering  plants,  the  female 
gametophyte  consists  of  only  seven  nuclei,  or 
loosely  organized  cells,  so  specialized  that  they 
have  received  individual  names.  The  egg  with 
two  accompanying  cells  occupies  one  end  of  the 
gametophyte  while  three  antipodal  cells  occupy 
the  other  extremity.  Between  these  two  groups 
is  the  endosperm  nucleus,  {ormed  hy  the  fusion 
ol  two  polar  nuclei  ^F).  The  final  stage  of 
reduction  is  found  m  an  unfamiliar  plan^ 
Flumbaginella,  in  which  four  megaspore  nuclei 
form  a  female  gametophyte  of  only  tour  nuclei, 
one  of  which  organizes  the  tgg,  two  unite  to 
form  the  endosperqi  nucleus,  while  the  fourth 
disorganizes;  thus,  at  the  time  of  fertilization, 
the  female  gametophyte  has  only  two  nuclei, 
the  egg  to  start  the  embryo  and  the  endositemi 
nucleus  to  start  the  endosperm,  or  nutritive 
tissue  which  support  the  embryo  until  it  de- 
velops root  and  leaves  (G.) 

Summarizing  for  the  female  gametophyte,  it 
vrill  be  seen  that  in  the  lower  plants,  the  ^me- 
tophyte  is  green  and  independent  and  is  the 
phase  which  we  recognize  as  the  plant,  the 
sporophyte  being  parasitic  upon  it.  In  the 
flowering  plants,  uie  sporophyte  is  the  con- 
spicuous phase  which  we  realize  as  the 
plant,  white  the  gametophyte  has  become  en- 
tirely parasitic  A  mean,  between  these  two 
^^tremes,  is  illustrated  by  the  mosses,  in  which 
both  gametophyte  and  sporophyte  are  green, 
so  that  the  sporophytCj  although  still  attached 
to  the  gametophyte  dunng  its  entire  life,  never- 
theless is  partially  independenr.  The  reduc- 
tion, however,  is  very  gradual  and  numerous 
intergrades  could  be  cited  to  make  the  series 
complete.  The  reduction  of  the  male  gameto- 
phyte is  similar,  but  there  is  less  difference  be- 
tween the  extremes. 

Bibliography. — Atkinson.  G.  F.,  'College 
Botany* ;  Campbell.  D.  H.,  'Mosses  and  Ferns* : 
Coulter,  Barnes  and  Cowles.  'A  Text-Book  of 
Botany.* 

ChahIes  J.  Chamberlain, 
Professor  of  Morphology  and  Cytology,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago, 


OAHBWBLL,  PrandB  Dnnlap,  American 

missionary:  b.  Camden,  S.  C,  31  Aug.  1857, 
He  studied  civil  engineering  at  tiie  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  at  Cornell,  was 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Pa.,  in  1881. 
From  1881  to  1884  he  was  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work  at  Peking,  Chma,  from  1884  to  1887 
was  superintendent  of  ^e  West  China  Mission 
and  from  1889  to  1900  was  professor  of  dtemis- 
try  and  ^ysics  at  Peking  University.  At  the 
siege  of  Peking  in  1900  he  was  chief  of  staff  at 
the  fortifications  of  the  British  embassy,  was 
field  secretary  and  executive  secretary  of  the 
board  of  foreign  missions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churdi  in  New  York  from  1901  to 
1936  and  secretary  of  education  for  China  since 
1909.  Since  1912  he  has  served  also  as  general 
secretary  of  the  China  Christian  Educational 
Association.  He  is  editor  of  the  EducaHonal 
Review  and  member  of  the  editorial  board  of 
the  Chinese  Recorder, 

GAMING  AND  WAGERING.  See  Gam- 
bling. 

GAMHER  GURTON'S  NEEDLE,  a 
^cotnedie"  by  Bishop  John  Still,  very  pcipular 
during  the  16th  century,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  play  that  was  acted  m  the  English 
tongue.  In  1575,  nine 'years  after 'its  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  the  university  mentioned 
below,  it  appeared  in  print  under  the  quaint 
title,  <A  I^ght  Pitlpr.  Pleasannt,  and  Merie 
Comedie;  Intytuled  Oixamtt  Gurton's  Needle; 
played  on  Ye  Sta^  not  long  2g,o  in  Christes 
College  in  Cambridge;  Made  by  Mr.  S(tU11, 
Master  of  Art.*  _  Thomas  Warton  had  been 
misled  into  believing  that  the  first  issue  of  the 
play  from  the  press  dated  from  1551,  and  hav- 
ing so  described  it  in  his  'History  of  Poetry,' 
be  misled  others,  who  on  this  account  took  it 
to  be  the  very  first  English  comedy.  'R^ph 
Roister  Doister,'  and  possibly  even  another 
comedy,  had  however,  alreai^  appeared  when 
Bishop  Still's  work  was  not  yet  in  press. 
Readers  of  the  i»%sent  time  who  penetrate  be- 
hind the  quaint^  uncouth  language  of  this  old 
play,  will  find  in  it  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  16th  century  village  life.  The  (dot,  one 
of  the  simplest  sort,  turns  on  merely  the  loss 
of  Gammer  (^old  wife*)  Gurton's  "needle,*  as 
she  mends  her  man  Hodge's  ^breeches.*  The 
actifHi  proceeds  on  the  seaj-ch  for  die  needle  — 
a  search  In;  the  entire  household — and  die 
pranks  of  Diccmi  the  Bedlam,  a  down  (the 
"vice*  of  this  play)  who  induces  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Gurton  and  the  neighbors;  and  ccwi- 
cludcs,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  wearer,  in 
the  finding  of  the  needle  in  exactly  the  place 
on  -which  Gammer  Gurton's  industry  had  been 
employed.  Lord  Morley,  a  hig^  authority  in 
these  matters,  in  an  attempt  at  a  literary  evalna- 
tion.  found  this  play  —  to  use  his  own  words — 
<^indeUcate,  but  not  indecent.*  It  was  revived 
soccessfutty  by  Stuart  Walker  and  the  Port- 
manteau players  in  1917.  Consult  Morley, 
'English  Writers*  (Vol.  VIII,  1897);  and 
Saintsbnry,  'History  of  Elizabethan  Literature.' 

GAMMON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMI- 
NARY, school  for  the  training  of  colored  men 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churrh  located  at  South  Atlanta,  Ga.  Rev. 
Elijah  H.  Gammon  was  a  Maine  man  who  came 
to  Illinois  in  1851  for  the  benefit  of  his  healdi 
and  actively  labored  in  tlie  Rock  River  Conf  cr- 
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cnce  in  and  around  Chicago  until  1858  when  h^ 
retired  from  the  ministi;y  at  the  age  of  39.  He 
then  entered  upon  a  business  career  and  became 
a  wcalthjf  man.  He  founded  Gammon  Theo- 
Jogical  Seminary  with  g^fts  and  bequests  of 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  besides  contrib- 
uting  generous  sums  to  other  causes.  He  died 
in  1891.  The  first  dean  of  the  seminary  was 
Rev.  W.  P.  Thirkield,  D.D.,  now  a  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Rev.  W.  H.  Craw- 
ford, D.D.,  president  of  Allegheny  College,  was 
a  member  of  its  faculty.  Bishop  Thirkield  was 
succeeded  by  J.  W.  E.  Bowen  1899-1910.  Rev. 
S.  E.  Idelman,  D.D.,  was  president  1910-13. 
Since  1915  Rev.  PhiUp  M.  Watters,  D.D.,  has 
been  the  president.  At  present  it  has  a  fac- 
ulty of  six,  an  average  attendance  of  80  and 
over  300  graduates.  The  buildings  are  valued 
at  $82,000  with  the  present  endowment  of  $481,- 
000,  and  a  library  of  more  than  15,000  volumes. 

GAMP.  Mrs.  Sairey,  in  Dickens'  'Martin 
Chtuzlewit*  (1843-44),  a  stout  and  elderly  pro- 
fessional nurse  with  a  watery  eye  and  a  fond- 
ness for  spirits.  She  is  loquacious  and  con- 
fidential, and  continually  refers  to  the  opinions 
of  a  fabulous  being,  *my  friend  Mrs.  Harris.* 
Her  amorphous  umbrella  has  furnished  the 
name  *gamp*  for  that  type  of  impedimenta. 

GAMTOOS  (gam'tds)  RIVER,  Cape 
Colony,  South  Africa,  which  rises  in  the  plateau 
of  Great  Karoo  and_  empties  into  the  Indian 
Ocean.  In  1770  this  river  was  officially  declared 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Cape  Colony.  Consult 
Theals,  S.  McC,  *Histoiy  and  Ethnography  of 
South  Africa  before  1795*  (London  1910). 

GAMUT,  gam'ut,  in  music,  a  name  applied 
in  a  three-fold  manner: — (a)  in  its  original 
sense,  to  the' first  or  lowest  note  of  the  scale; 
(b)  to  the  medixval  'great  scale*  whereon  ^e 
musical  notes  are  disposed  in  their  several 
orders;  (c)  to  the  whole  range  of  a  voice  or 
instrument,  in  the  modern  sense  of  "compass.* 
Gamut  is  derived  frcvn  the  G^reek  letter  r,  y, 
yanfia,  gamma,  which  was  combined  in  ^e 
Middle  A^s  with  the  Latin  adverb  or  conjunc- 
tion ut.  Thus  arose  *'gamma  ut,"  which  was 
later  fumtracted  into  gamut.  Ut  is  derived 
from  the  first  syllable  of  the  mediaeval  Latin 
hymn,  "Sancte  Johannes,*  well-known  in  the 
history  of  musical  development.  The  invention 
of  the  hexachord,  the  origin  of  which  is  bound 
up  with  that  of  the  gamut,  when  understood  to 
mean  the  great  scale,  is  usually  ascribed  to 
Guido  Aretino  or  d'Arezzo  (q.v.)  who  (about 
A.D.  1020)  designated  the  notes  of  the  hexa-  * 
chord  by  the  first  syllables  of  each  line  of  the 
above  mentioned  hymn. 

Guido  d'Arezzo  is  commonly  credited  with 
many  musical  improvements,  mutations,  the 
hexachord  and  even  gamut  But  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  musical  notation  out  of  the  classical 
alphabetical  system,  the  invention  of  the  medi- 
seval  is  more  properly  assigned .  to  Hue- 
bald  Ca.d.  840-932).  Hucbald  used  lines  and 
the  first  letters  of  the  Latin  alphabet  as  a  means 
of  fixing  the  intervals  of  the  scale,  and  thus 
ma^  have  been  an  important  forerunner  of 
Guido  d'Arezzo.  (Consuh  Hans  Mailer's  *Huc- 
balds  echte  und  unechte  Schriften  fiber  Musik,* 
Munich  1884).  If  by  the  invention  of  the 
gamut  (takinR  the  word  in  what  was  probably 
its  original  sense  as  employed  in  music),  one  is 
to  understand  the  addition  of  the  note  *G.*  at 


the  bottom  of  the  scale,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
this  note  was  sung  ages  before  the  time  of 
Guido  d'Arezzo.  Aristides  Quintilianus  (fL 
circa  a.d.  110)  tells  us  that  whenever  a  note 
was  wanted  before  the  wpeaXoft^vSpeviK, 
or  proslambanomenos  (added  note)  (A)  of 
the  Hypodorian  Mode,  it  was  represented  by 
the  recumbent  Omega  (  c).  And  S.  Odo, 
writing  in  the  10th  century,  represents  it  exactly 
as  Aretino  did,  by  the  Greek  letter  r,  y, 
Guido  d'Arezzo  himself  speaks  of  ^amma  as 
in  his  time  a  recent  addition.  He  wntes :  *In 
primis  ponitur  T  Graecum  a  modernis  adjec- 
turo.^  It  is  thus  certain  that  he  was  not  the 
first  to  extend  the  scale  downwards  to  T-ut." 

Gamut  in  its  second  sense,  as  the  name  of  a 
plan  of  the  musical  scale  (from  G  to  i),  was 
early  so  understood,  and  the  plan  to  which  it 
was  assigned  persisted  as  long  as  the  hexa- 
chords  were  recognized;  that  is,  down  to  quite 
recent  times.  They  are  alluded  to  in  Shakes- 
peare. The  Greek  letter,  T,  y,  yras  used  in 
this  plan  to  denote  the  first  note,  or  ut,  of  the 
lowest  hexachord:  the  lowest  note  of  Uie  bass 
stave,  where  the  first  hexachord  had  its  start- 
ing point.  The  gamut  (in  this  second  sense), 
seems  indeed  to  nave  been  employed  as  a  mne- 
monic system  whenever  it  was  desired  to  effect 
a  change  from  hexachord  to  hexachord,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  mutation;  and  on 
this  account  the  gamut  may  be  regarded  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  modulator.  In 
modulating  with  the  'Tonic  Sol-fa  system,  for 
example,  from  the  tonic  to  the  dmninant,  the 
*soP  of  one  bar  becomes  the  *do*  of  the  next, 
which  illustrates  the  survival  of  die  very  prin- 
ciple for  which  the  gamut  once  existed.  Some- 
times the  scale  is  referred  to  as  the  harmonical 
hand,  from  Guido  d'Arezzo's  having  used  the 
figure  of  the  hand  to  demonstrate  the  progres- 
sion of  his  system  of  sounds.  The  understand- 
ing of  the  scene  between  Bianca  and  Hortensio, 
in  the  *Taming  of  the  Shrew>  (ii.  I.)  is  possi- 
ble only  when  one  in  some  measure  understands 
the  gamut.  There  the  words  *one  clef,  two 
notes  have,*  refer  to  the  fact  that  note  *B»  was 
expressed  by  a  natural  and  a  flat,  being  in  the 
former  case  the  third  or  "mi*  of  the  hexachord 
beginning  at  *G,*  and  in  the  latter  the  fourth 
or  *fa*  of  the  hexachord  beginning  on  *F.* 
''This  small  circumstance  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  system  of  accidentals,  and  thus 
opened  the  door  for  modem  modulation,' 
Consult  Fuller-Maitland,  J.  A.,  on  the 
^CSamut.* 

GANANOQUB,  ga-ni-n6k',  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, a  port  of  entry  of  Leeds  County,  18  miles 
northeast  of  Kingston,  on  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River,  at  the  point  where  it  flows  from  Lake 
Ontario.  It  is  opposite  the  Thousand  Islands, 
and  has  long  been  popular  as  a  summer  resort. 
It  has  a  fine  insular  public  park,  and  manufac- 
tures machinery  and  farmiiur  implements. 
Pop.  3.804. 

gAndara,  gan'da-ia,  Philippines,  a  pueblo 
of  the  island  of  Samar,  situated  in  the  western 
part  of  Uie  island  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bac- 
hao  Bangahdn  River.  In  1900  it  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  during  an  engagement  with 
insurgents ;  before  that  it  had  a  large  trade.  A 
United  States  military  station  and  depot  for 
stores  is  situated  eight  miles  by  rirer  from 
G4ndara.  Pop.  about  15,000. 
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GANDIA,  g^n'de-a,  Spain,  town  of  the 
province  of  Valencia,  45  miles  southeast  of  the 
ci^  of  that  name,  on  the  Alcoy,  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  coasL  It  contains 
many  mediaeval  remains,  old  walls  surrounding 
Uie  town,  a  dtKal  inlace,  a  college,  churches, 
etc.  It  has  silk  mills,  tanneries  and  velvet 
manufactories  and  has  a  good  trade  in  the  grain, 
rice,  fruit  and.  oil  of  the  district,  which  is  very 
fertile.  Consult  Calvert,  A.  F.,  'Valencia  and 
Murcia>  (New  York  1911).   Pop.  12,000. 

GANDIER,  gan'de-i,  Alfred,  Canadian 
preacher  and  educationist :  b.  Hastings  County, 
Ontario,  29  Nov.  1861.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  where  he  grad- 
uated B.A.  in  1884,  and  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, where  he  graduated  B.D.  in  1889.  After 
holding  charges  at  Brampton,  Ontario  (1889-^3), 
and  Fort  Massey  Church,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotta 
(1893-1901),  he  was  called  to  Saint  James' 
Square  Church,  Toronto,  where  he  labored 
until  1908.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  on  apol- 
o^tics  at  Knox  College,  Toronto,  in  1902,  and 
in  1908  was  elected  principal  of  the  college. 

GANDO,  gan'do,  Africa,  a  portion  of  the 
colonies  of  Nigeria,  Dahomey  and  Upper  Sene- 

fkl  and  western  Sudan,  intersected  by  the 
iger  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  Hausas,  Fulbes 
and  Surhais.  It  is  a  most  fertile  district,  the 
rain  being  plentiful.  Mohammedanism  is  the 
prevalent  icligion.   Pop.  estimated  at  5,500,000. 

GANGES*  ^n'jez,  one  of  the  greatest  rivers 
of  Ana,  and  *ttie  sacred  river  of  the  Hindus,* 
rises  in  the  Himalaya  Mount^ns,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Garhwal,  northern  India.  It  is  formed 
b^  the  junction  of  two  head  streams,  respec- 
Uvely  called  the  Bhagirathi  and  the  Alaknanda, 
which  unite  at  Deoprayag,  10  miles  below 
Srinagar.  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Bhagirathi  which  flows  from  an  ice  cave 
in  a  snow  field.  13,800  feet  above  sea-level,  is 
usually  considered  the  source  of  the  Changes 
from  its  being  a  sacred  stream  in  Hindu  mythol- 
c^;  but  the  material  claims  of  the  Alaknanda 
are  preferable,  as  it  flows  farther  and  brings 
a  larger  volume  of  water  to  the  junction.  At 
Hardwar,  about  30  miles  below  the  junction  of 
the  head  streams,  and  about  120  miles  north- 
northeast  of  Delhi,  the  river  is  only  1,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  Here  it  enters  the  great  vall^- 
plain  of  Hindustan,  and  flows  in  a  southeast 
by  south  direction  until  it  discharges  itself  by 
numerous  mouths  into  the  B^  of  Bengal,  a  dis- 
tance exclusive  of  windings  oi  fully  1,100  miles, 
Its  length,  with  deviations,  is  calculated  at 
about  1,500  miles.  During  its  course  it  is  joined 
by  a  number  of  large  nvers,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Jumna  and  Son,  joining  on  the 
right  bank ;  the  Ramganga,  Gumti,  Gogra,  Gan- 
duc  and  Kusi,  on  the  left  bank.  Some  of  the 
principal  cities  on  the  Ganges  and  its  branches, 
descending  the  stream,  are  Cawnpore,  Allaha- 
bad, Benares,  Patna,  Behar,  Murshidabad  and 
Calcutta.  The  Ganges  is  navigable  for  boats  of 
moderate  size  nearly  1,300  miles  from  its 
mouths.  It  is  a  great  feeder  of  irrigation  and 
navigation  canals.  (See  Ganges  Canal).  Its 
utmost  breadth  is  about  three  miles,  with  a 
maximum  depth  of  about  30  feet  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, and  60  feet  in  die  wet  Its  descent  is  com- 
puted at  four  inches  per  mile ;  its  current  in  the 
dry  season  is  less  than  three  miles  an  hour;  in 
the  wet  season  five  or  ax.  The  quantity  of 
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water  discharged  into  the  ocean  is  estimated 
at  500,000  cubic  feet  per  second  during  the  flood 
season,  and  100,000  during  the  remaming  e^^t 
months  of  the  year.  Its  current  brings  dovni  a 
great  quantity  of  mud,  which  in  the  course  of 
ages  has  contributed  to  fortn  the  wide  delta 
which  belongs  to  it  in  common  with  the  Brah- 
maputra. The  delta,  intersected  by  numerous 
branches,  extends  from  east  to  west  from  80  to 
200  miles,  and  commences  about  200  miles,  or 
300  by  the  course  of  the  river,  frohi  the  sea. 
A  part  of  it  is  an  uninhabited  region  called  the 
Sundarbans,  overgrown  by  jui^le,  infested  with 
tigers  and  crocodiles.  The  westernmost  deltaic 
branch  of  the  (ranges,  called  the  Hugli,  is  the 
only  branch  commonly  navigated  by  stiips ;  and 
vessels  drawing  26  feet  are  safely  piloted  up  to 
Calcutta.  The  construction  of  embankments, 
and  continuous  dredging^  are  necessary  to  keep 
a  clear  channel.  The  Ganges,  as  the  Padna, 
continues  eastward  until  it  joins  the  Jamuna, 
the  main  branch  of  the  Brahmaputra,  which 
flows  through  the  estuaiy  of  the  Megna,  t^ 
deltaic  boundary  on  the  east,  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  The  periodical  inundation  of  the 
Ganges  commences  about  the  end  of  Ajjril  with 
the  tropical  rains.  It  rises  gradually  till  it  at- 
tains, near  the  commencement  of  the  delta,  a 
height  of  32  fe^t  above  its  ordinary  level.  By 
the  end  of  July,  the  flat  country  of  Bengal  is 
overflowed  to  the  extent  of  100  miles  in  breadUi, 
leaving  visible  little  but  tops  of  trees  and  vil- 
lages, which  are  often  built  on  artifiaal  mounds 
above  flood  mark.  After  the  middle  of  Aiqnist 
the  water  begins  to  recede,  and  decreases  till  the 
period  of  the  next  inundation. 

That  part  of  the  Ganges  which  lies  between 
Gangotri,  the  first  temple  and  pilgrim  resort  on 
its  lunks,  10  miles  fn»n  its  source,  and  Saugor 
Island,  below  Calcutta,  is  held  particularly  sa- 
cred. Wherever  die  river  runs  from  south  to 
north  contrary  to  its  usual  direction,  and  at  the 
junction  of  its  affluents,  it  acquires  a  more  pecu- 
liar sanctity.  Its  junction  with  the  Jumna  at 
Allahabad  (q.v.)  forms  the  most  venerated 
place  of  Hindu  ablution.  The  Hindus  believe 
that  this  river  rises  immediately  from  the  feet 
of  Brahma,  and  that  it  possesses  great  and 
miraculous  cleansing  powers,  on  account  of  its 
divine  origin.  There  is  a  scientific  basis  for 
this  universal  faith  among  Hindus,  repeated  and 
careful  experiments  showing  that  the  river  pos- 
sesses extraordinary  but  hitherto  inexplicable 
antiseptic  qualities. 

It  is  an  imperative  duty  of  the  Hindus  to 
bathe  in  the  Ganges,  or  at  least  to  wash  them- 
selves with  its  waters,  and  to  distribute  alms, 
on  certain  days.  Whoever  dies  on  its  banlra, 
having  drank  of  its  waters  before  his  death,  is 
thought  to  be  ex^pted  from  the  necessi^  of 
returning  into  this  world  and  commencing  a 
new  life.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  sick  person 
has  been  given  over  bjr  the  phsrsicians,  his 
relations  hasten  to  carry  him  to  toe  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  in  order  that  he  may  drink  of  the  holy 
water,  or  be  immersed  in  the  river.  Such  as 
live  too  far  from  the  river  to  admit  of  this 
always  preserve  some  of  the  precious  water,  as 
a  sacred  treasure,  in  a  copper  vessel,  that  it 
may  be^  given  them  in  the  hour  of  deauL  This 
water  is,  therefore,  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce  in  India.  It  is  also  customary,  after 
the  dead  have  been  'burned,  to  preserve  the 
remains  of  the  bones  and  the  ashes  undl  an 
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GANG^  CANAL  — GAMGRBNS 


opportunity  offers  of  thiowing  them  into  the 

Ganges. 

The  name  Ganges  signifies  merely  the 
stream  (Sanscnt  Gangs').  In  Hindu  mytholoRv 
the  river,  personified  as  the  goddess  Ganga,  held 
a  position  equal  in  hnportance  and  interest  to 
that  which  the  stream  (the  streun  par  excel- 
lence) holds  to-day. 

GANGES  CANAL,  The.  in  India,  an  im- 
portant irrigation  work  and  naviffable  diannel, 
the  older  portion  called  the  Upper  Ganges 
Canal,  opened  in  1834,  and  exten^ding  on  the 
right  of  the  Ganges  (q-V.)  from  Hardwar  to 
Cawnpore  and  Etawah,  with  a  main  canal  440 
miles  long,  navigable  throu^out;  and  with 
2^634  miles  of  distributaries.  The  Cawnpore 
and  Etawah  terminal  lines  are  now  absorbed 
in  the  Lower  Ganges  Canal,  commenced  in  1875 
and  completed  in  1878,  which  continues  in  its 
main  branch  for  260  miles  to  Allahabad,  draw- 
ing its  supply  from  the  river  at  Narora,  in  the 
Aiigarh  district.  The  weir  and  headworks  at 
Narora  include  a  solid  wall,  3,600  feet  long, 
with  42  weir  sluices,  fotmded  on  huge  square 
blocks. 

GANGHOFER,  gang'h&f-er,  Ludwig,  Ba- 
varian poet,  dramatist,  novelist  and  statesman: 
b  7  July  1855  at  Kaufbeuren.  He  was  the  son 
of  August  G.  (1826-1900),  who  bore  the  title 
of  Oberforstrat  and  was  the  author  of  several 
useful  books  on  forestry.  As  a  youth_  he 
showed  ability  in  mechanics  and  was  trained 
in  the  technique  of  machinery.  He  studied 
philosophy,  philology  and  the  natural  sciences 
at  Wiirzbui^,  Munich  and  Berlin.  But  after 
1879,  makine  his  debut  with  a  volume  of  lorries, 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  activities, 
taking  up  his  residence  m  Leipzig.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  issued  fats  translation  of  De 
Musset's  'Rollo.'  He  contirmed  pouring  forth 
poems,  collecting  them  from  time  to  time  under 
the  ritles  'Bunte  Zeit>  (1883);  'Hdmkehrer' 
(1884);  'Es  War  Einmal:  Moderne  Marchen* 
(1891)  ;  'Fliegender  Sommer:  kleine  Erzihhm- 
gen'  (1893)  and  <Dic  Stinde  der  VSter,* 
(1886),  the  last  readiin^  its  seventh  edition  in 
1902.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  dramatic 
writing  and  attained  his  first  success  with  <Der 
Herrgottscluittler  von  Ammergau' .  which  he 
wrote  for  the  Wandertruppe  of  the  Mmnch 
Dialect  Theatre  and  which  was  played  widi 
Hans  Neuert  in  the  chief  part  in  1880.  in  1881 
he  was  invited  to  Vienna  to  become  Dramatui^ 
for  the  Ringthcater.  From  1886  until  1892  he 
was  editor  of  the  feuilleton  of  the  Wiener 
Tageblatt.  But  when  the  theatre  was  burned 
the  stock  company  wras  _  scattered.  His  first 
successful  play  was  published  in  1890  in  the 
^Neuer  Ncvellenschatz*  with  illustrations  by 
Engel  and  in  1901  had  reached  its  10th  edition. 
Among  his  other  jilays  were  *Der  ProzesshansP 
(1884);  'Der  Cieigenmacher  vom  Mittelwald' 
(1884;  new  ed,  1900)  and  in  coUaboration  with 
Marco  Brociner,  'Die  Hochzeit  von  Volihi' 
(1889;  3d  ed.,  1905);  'Die  Falle>  (1891); 
<Auf  der  H6he>  (1892).-  He  also  wrote  the 
five-act  drama  'Wege  des  Herzens'  and  a  one- 
act  comedy,  *Der  Anfang  vom  Ende.'  Having 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bavarian  moun- 
tain-forests and  the  dialect  of  the  people  living 
there,  he  found  among  them  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  tales  and  romances.  The  best  known 
of  the  'Tales  of  the  Highlands*  are  'Der  Jager 
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von  Fall'  (1882);  'Aimer-  und  Jagcrleut' 
(1885);  'Edclweiskdnig'  (1886):  'Obcrland' 
(1887);  <Der  Unfried>  (IffiB);  *Die  Fackel- 
jungfrau*  and  ^Doppelte  Wahrbett'  (1893); 
*RacheIe  Scarpa>  and  'Tarantella'  (1896); 
'Das  Kaser-Mandl>  (1900).  The  titles  of  the 
longer  romances,  some  of  them  in  two  volumes 
ana  illustrated  with  diaracteristic  vignettes, 
are  'Der  Klosterjager*  (1894)  <Die  Mar- 
tensklause'  (1894) ;  'Schloss  Hubertus> 
(1695);  'Die  Bacchantin'  (1896);  'Der  lau- 
fende  Berg'  (1899);  'Das  Schweigen  im 
Walde'  (ia»9);  'Der  Dorfapostel*  (1900),  and 
'pas  neue  Wesen>  (1902).  The  rather  difiicult 
dialect  in  which  much  of  the  dialogues  in  these 
dramatic  and  fascinating  novels  is  cast  is  un- 
doubtedly the  reason  why  they  have  never  been 
translated  into  English,  as  they  well  deserve 
to  be.  Ludwig  Ganghofer  has  of  later  years 
been  one  of  the  most  trusted  counsellors  in  the 
entourage  of  Kaiser  Wilhehn,  although  in  a 
strictly  private  capacity. 

Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 

GANGLION,  comiective  tissue  membranes 
enclosing  small  amounts  of  clear  synovial  fluids. 
They  are  usually  found  where  tendons  or  mus- 
cles s^ide  over  bony  parts,  or  where  the  sldn, 
muscles  or  fascia  are  subjected  to  pressure  or 
to  friction.  The  number,  size  and  location  of 
these  striKtures  are  subject  to  much  individual 
variMion.  One  of  the  comrnonest  is  found  on 
the  bade  of  the  hand,  at  the  wrist,  particularly 
in  people  who  stretch  their  fingers  widely,  as 
mano  players,  or  as  librarians  vmo  handle  many 
htxAcs,  grasping  several  at  a  tim;.  In  this  form 
is  a  firm  and  painless  swelling,  liable  to  be 
caused  by  any  excessive  exercise  of  the  wrist, 
as  in  playing  temris,  golf,  etc.  This  swelling 
gives  die  impression  that  there  is  fluid  beneath 
the  skin,  and  grandmother's  advice  to  break  it 
with  the  family  Bible  or  the  dictionary  is  often 
followed,  sometimes  with  serious  results.  This 
forceful  method  of  reduction  is  foolish,  as  most 
of  the  swellings  disappear  with  rest  and  the 
application  of  heat.  If  they  persist,  a  surgeon 
should  be  consulted.  Another  very  persistent 
variety  of  this  trouble  is  found  in  the  knee  — 
causing  housemaid's  knee,  or  miner's  knee. 
Obviously  the  breaking  of  these  tumors  by  force 
is  out  of  the  question.  There  are  many  places 
in  the  body  in  which  similar  collections  ot  fluid 
may  accumulate,  but  these  rarely  cause  mudi 
inconvenience  unless  they  become  infected 
through  some  knock  or  cut.  In  this  event 
prompt  surgical  treatment  is  advisable,  and 
aseptic  surgery  should  be  insisted  on.  A  care- 
less and  unclean  surgeon  may  render  a  Umb 
useless. 

GANGOTRL  gan-go'tre,  a  square  temple, 
about  20  feet  high,  erected  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ganges  (q.v.),  which  here  forms  a  small 
ba);,'  about  10  jl9  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  spot  is  regarded  by  pilgrims  as  the  source 
of  the  holy  stream,  here  called  the  Bhagirathi, 
which,  however,  rises  eight  miles  higher  up. 
'The  water  here  is  peculiarly  sacred,  but  few 
pilgrinis  come  so  far,  and  the  only  dwelling- 
house  in  the  locality  is  occupied  by  the  officiat- 
ing Brahmins,  by  whom  flasks  of  the  holy  ele- 
ment are  sealed  for  conveyance  to  the  plains. 

GANGRENE,  gzn'grcn,  the  term  api^ied  to 
death  of  soft  tissue  in  masses  large  enough  to 
Ik-  seen.    There  are  two  forms,  differing  in 
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causation,  appearance  and  progress.  Dry  or 
senile  gangrene  results  from  the  gradual  occlu- 
sion of  arteries,  the  venous  return  being  unim- 
paired. For  weeks  or  months  the  toes  and 
feet,  the  parts  most  frequently  affected,  may 
feel  cold  or  numb,  or  be  actually  painful,  then 
gradually  the  skin  becomes  dry,  then  purple 
and  black.  The  spread  ,is  usually  very  slow. 
It  is  particularly  a  disease  of  old  age,  due  to 
the  tendency  at  that  period  of  life  toward 
thickening  and  stiffening  of  the  arterial  walls. 
Moist  gangrene  results  from  sudden  stoppage 
of  the  arteries,  obstruction  of  veins,  mechanical 
destruction  of  the  issues  or  from  specific  in- 
fection by  germs.  It  is  generally  due  to  an  in- 
jury which  destroys  a  part  of  the  living  flesh, 
as  m  wounds,  frostbite,  bums  by  fire  or  cor- 
rosion by  acids,  etc.  It  also  follows  carbuncles 
and  bedsores  in  some  cases,  and  has  occurred 
as  the  result  of  a  tourniquet  too  vigorously  ap- 
plied or  left  on  too  long.  This  form  shows  a 
soft,  bog^,  bluish  mass  covered  with  blisters 
and  emittmg  the  odor  of  putrefaction.  In  both 
forms  of  gangrene  there  may  be  a  zone  of  in- 
flammation between  the  dead  and  the  living  tis- 
sue, called  the  line  of  demarcation.  The  dead 
fle^  may  separate  naturally  leaving  a  scar  on 
the  healthy  tissue,  or  the  separation  may  have 
to  be  made  ,  by  amputation  of  the  diseased  part. 

Hospital  gangrene  was  formerly  very  preva- 
lent in  military  hospitals;  a  wound  becoming 
infected  would  quickly  change  to  a  grav  slou^, 
which  in  a  few  hours  mig^t  involve  the  entire 
limb  unless  prtHupt  removal  of  the  tissue  was 
undertaken.  Ajs^tic  suiweiy  has  made  this 
fatal  disease  a  thmg  of  the  past.  Spreading 
fj^angrene  is  due  to  infection  by  a  specific  germ, 
the  bacillus  of  malignant  cedema,  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  it  generates  a  gas  that  puffs  up  the 
tissue  affected.  The  spread  is  rapid,  and  life 
is  sometimes  saved  by  amputation  far  above  the 
wound.  The  treatment  of  gangrene  is  usu^ty 
a  matter  of  amputation,  well  beyond  the  affected 
part.  Careful  aseptic  dressing  is  inqterative, 
particularly  where  the  condition  of  the  patient 
IS  apt  to  contra-indicate  radical  cure. 

GANQUB,  ggng  (Ger.  Gang,  a  vein),  the 
matrix  or  veinstone  of  ores.  These  are  always 
included  in  some  stony  matter,  which  forms  the 
principal  portion  of  the  veins  or  beds  which 
are  worked  for  the  sake  of  their  metalliferous 
contents.  Quartz  is  the  most  common  vein- 
stone, and  has  been  called  the  mother  of  ores. 
Calcareous  spar,  calcite,  is  also  a  frequent 
predominant  material  of  veins.  Sulphate  of 
barytes  or  heavy  spar,  and  fhior  spar,  are  also 
often  found  as  gangues. 

CANISTER,  a  name  ori^nally  ^ven  in 
En^and  to  a  particular  clay  hicli  in  ulica,  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  fire-bride.  In  this  coun- 
try the  term  is  used  more  loosely  and  includes 
non-plastic  rocks  that  are  not  dfays  at  all  but 
approach  sandstones  in  character.  Canister 
may,  therefore,  be  defined  as  highly  silicious 
material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-brick, 
more  particularly  what  are  known  as  siHca- 
brick,  for  lining  blast-furnaces,  Bessemer  con- 
verters, etc.  The  manufacture  of  such  bridk  is 
an  important  industry  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
See  Clay. 

GANNAL,  ga-nal,  Jean  Nicolas,  French 
chemist :  b.  Saarlouis,  Prussia,  28  July  1791 ;  d. 
Paris,  January  1852.   He  is  noted  for  his  in- 


vention of  the  method  of  embalming  by  mjec- 
tion. 

GANNETS,  large  sea-birds  oonstitnting  the 
family  Sulida,  of  'the  order  Sieganopodes,  char- 
acterized by  having  all  the  toes  connected  by 
webs,  the  absence  of  external  nostrils  and  a 
very  short  tongue.  They  are  closely  related  to 
the  pelicans  and  cormorants,  have  large  power- 
ful bills  and  feed  upon  fish,  frequentirtg  the 
sea-coasts  of  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
common  gannet  {Sula  bassana),  to  which  the 
name  properly  refers,  is  restricted  in  the  breed- 
ing season  to  a  few  rocky  islets  on  the  coast  of 
the  British  Isles  and  Iceland  —  notabljr  the 
Saint  Kilda  group,  and  to  Bird  Rock  in  the 
Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence;  and  Aeir  numbers 
have  been  much  diminished  bv  the  fishermen 
who  gather  their  eggs  for  food.  They  nest  in 
colonies  amone  the  crevices  and  ledges  of  the 
rocks,  and  eai£  bird  lays  a  single  large  chalky 
white  egg.  When  the  young  are  on  the  wing 
they  all  leave  together  and  scatter  widely  in 
search  of  food,  extending  their  range  on  onr 
coasts  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  are  two  closely  related 
gannets.  S.  serrator  of  Austria  and  S. 
cafensis  of  South  Africa.  £i^t  other  some- 
what smaller  species,  called  *boobies*  (q.v.), 
breed  on  various  tropical  islands.  The  com- 
mon gannet  is  pure  white  with  black  outer 
wtng-ieathers  ana  a  buffy  suffusion  on  the  head 
The  young  are  mottled  grayish  brown.  The 
other  species  are  similar,  many  of  them  with 
red  and  blue  coloring  on  the  bare  skin  of  the 
throat  and  around  the  eye. 

GANNKTT,  Ezra  Stiles.  American  Uni- 
tarian clergyman:  b.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  4  May 
1801;  d.  near  Boston.  25  June  1871.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  m  18201  in  1824  be* 
came  assistant  to  W.  E.  Channing  at  die 
Federal  -Street  Churdi,  Boston,  and  later  suc- 
ceeded to  the  pastorate.  In  the  Unitarian  con- 
troversies of  1825-^5  he  todc  a  prominent 
though  conservative  part.  He  was  the  first 
secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, its  president  1847-51  and  president  of  the 
Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churdies  1857-62. 
He  was  also  founder  and  editor  of  the  Scfip- 
tmnU  Interprtt€T,  and  an  editor  of  ^  CJkfirttoii 
Examiner  and  me  Monildy  Misc^^ny  of  Re- 
ligion and  Leiitrs. 

GANNBTT/Henry,  Ainerican  geographer: 
b.  Bath,  Me..  24  Aug.  1846;  d.  5  Nov.  1914. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  in  1869;  became  geographer  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  in  1882;  was 
geographer  of  the  lOth,  11th  and  12th  censuses, 
and  of  those  taken  by  the  War  Department  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in  1899.  His  publications 
include  ^Manual  of  Topographic  Surveying' 
(1893) ;  ^Statistical  Atlases,  10th  and  11th  Cen- 
suses* ;  ^Dictionary  of  Altitudes*  (3d  ed, 
1899);  'Commercial  Geography*;  'The  Build- 
ing of  a  Nation*  (1895)  ;  'Gazetteer  of  Cuba' 
(1902);  'Gazetteer  of  Texas*  (1902);  <Origin 
of  Certain  Pkice  Names  in  the  United  States* 
(1902). 

GANNETT.  William  Channing,  American 
Unitarian  clergyman:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  1840. 
He  is  a  son  of  E.  S.  (Gannett  (q.v.).  He  has 
held  Unitarian  pastorates  at  Saint  Paul,  Mitm^ 
and  other  places,  and  is  now  pastor  emeritus  at 
Rochester.  N.  Y.    He  is  the  author  of  'A 
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Yeu-  of  Kirade^  (1881);  <Ucm<At  of  Ezra 
Stiles  Ga&iiett>  (1S7S)  ;  <The  Thougbt  of  God 
ia  Hymns  and  Poems>  (with  F.  L.  Hosmer, 
1885.  19M);  *The  Fahh  that  Makes  Faifh- 
fal>  (with  I  U.  Jones  1886);  ^Of  Making 
Ones^f  Beautiful>  (1899);  «The  Childhood  of 
Jesvs>  (1884),  and  other  books. 

OANODONTA.  a  group  of  primitive  mam- 
mals res^rded  as  ancestral  to  the  edentates, 
whose  remains  are  found  in  die  lowest  Eocene 
formations  ^  of  the  western  United  States. 
These  remains  are  not  numerous  nor  complete, 
but  plainly  exhibit  a  progressive  relationship 
toward  modem  Edentata  (q.v.).  The  earliest 
known  is  Hemigarius,  from  the  Fuerco  beds  of 
New  Mexico,  which  was  as  tng  as  a  medium- 
sized  dog.  A  later  genns  of  similar  size  is 
Psitlacotherium;  and  a  sdll  later  (Lower  and 
Middle  Eocene)  ts  Stylinodon.  In  reviewing  the 
series,  says  Beddard,  we  see  a  gradual  cumi- 
nution  of  the  tndsors,  a  gradual  loss  of  enamel 
on  the  teeth  generally  and  the  production  of 
hypsilodont  teeth  growing  from  persistent  pulps, 
aU  of  wluch  are  features  of  the  later  cdentsmes. 
The  progression  is  gradual,  bat  the  fonns  seen 
to  be  a  cootimious  series  culminating  in  the 
ffrooad-sioths.  (See  PALdBoKTOLOGv).  Consult 
Wortman.  «The  (^aoodonta,*  in  BmUttm  of  the 
American  Museum  of  N^mal  History  <VoL 
IX.  New  York  1897). 

GANOID  FISHES,  an  order  of  fishes 
founded  by  A^ssiz  on  the  character  of  the 
scales  of  certain  fossil  fishes,  which  are  bony 
and  lustrous,  now-  regarded  as  a  group^name 
for  a  rather  heterogeneous  series  of  low  and 
duefly  extinct  fishes.  They  are  distingifished 
from  the  Oasmobrandts  their  scales,  their 
possession  of  true  bone  and  of  an  air-bladder, 
and  from  the  teleosts  or  true  fishes  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  spiral  valve  and  a  contractile  mil- 
bus  arteriosus  and  the  absence  of  decussation 
in  the  optic  nerves.  (See  Ichthym^y).  The 
ganoids  were  most  numerous  in  Palieozoic  and 
culy  Mesozoic  times,  and  few  and  diverse  are 
the  sundving  forms,  wtndi  iodude  the  paddle- 
fidies  and  sturgeons,  the  gar-pikes,  the  mud^ 
fishes  of  the  African  rivers  and  a  few 
otbers,  all  elsewhere  described.  In  this  group 
f^  some  of  the  most  famous  fossil  fishes  of 
palsontology,  described  by  Hu^  Miller  in  his 
<01d  Red  ^ndstone'  and  otherwise  introduced 
long  ago  to  the  pdblic  The  ber^-bwie  {Coc~ 
eosUus),  the  seraphim  {Pterickthys)  and  the 
Asterolefis  also  had  a  bonjr  shield,  the  flexible 
ttunk  having  scales  in  Pterickthys,  being  naked 
in  CoccosUm.  The  anterior  Umbs^  or  peet(»-al 
finSk  of  Pterichihys  were  loi^,  covered  with 
doM^  fitted  plates  and  bad  a  complex  joint 
connecting  them  with  the  thorax.  The  gar-pikes 
of  the  American  lake  region  are  the  modem 
representatives  of  the  Lepidotus,  ^chmodus, 
etc,  of  Mesozoic  strata  and  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous Palaoniscus.  Polypterus,  the  ^pe  of 
mAs  group,  is  confined  to  the  Nile  and  a  few 
other  African  rivers.^  The  group  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  Palseozolc  strata,  Dipterus,  Osteo- 
lepis,  Hotoptyekius,  Pkaneropleuron,  being  Old 
Red  Sandstone  genera ;  Rkisodtu,  Megalichthys 
with  rhomboidal  scales,  Slrepsodus  whh  cyclmd 
scales,  Carbonrferous.  The  coriacanths  range 
from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Chalk  foma- 
tions,  and  are  the  only  members  of  the  order 
in  wnich  the  tail  is  fawnocercal. 


OAIIBSVOORT  m 

The  Cian<^ds  are  not  a  homogeiieous  group. 
The  Crossopterwii,  whose  sole  extant  repre^ 
sentatives  are  Polypterus  (see  Bicnnt)  and 
C^emokkthys  from  equatorial  Africa,  stand 
close  to  the  common  origin  of  the  other 
Ganoid  stodcs,  the  teleosts,  or  ordinary  bony 
fishes,  and  the  dipnoi.  The  Chandrosiei,  in- 
duding  the  sturgeons  and  spoon-bills,  stand 
later  i>alae(HitologiCally  and  in  their  degree  of 
spedatization,  but  show  some  interestmg  re- 
semblances to  the  sharks  and  rays.  Still  later 
in  their  degree  of  devdopment  and  definitely 
en  the  track  of  tdeost  evohition  are  the 
Holostei,  of  which  the  bow-fin  and  gar-pflce 
sttrvive. 

OANONO,  WiUiim  Frandi,  Canadian  his- 
torian and  botanist :  b.  Saint  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick, 19  Feb.  1864.   He  was  educated  at  the 

universities  of  New  Brunswidc,  Harvard  and 
Munich.  He  was  assistant  professor  of  botany 
at  Harvard  1887-89;  instructor  1889-93;  and 
since  1893  has  been  professor  of  botany  and 
director  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Smith  CcA- 
lege,  Northampton,  Mass.  Among  his  works 
are  *The  Teaching  Botanist*  (1899);  <Labora- 
iary  Course  in  Plant  Plnrsiot(^>  (1901)  ;  *The 
Living  Plant^  (1913).  He  has  wntten  a  num- 
ber of  monographs  on  the  history  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  and  has  translated  and  edited 
for  the  diamplain  Society  Denys'  ^Natural 
History  of  Acadia'  (1908):  Le  Oercq's  *New 
Relation  of'Gaspesia*  (1910). 

GANSBVOORT,  g&n'8f-v6rt,  Johan  Wet- 
•el,  Dutdi  theologan  and  ancestor  of  American 
families:  b.  Gronii^ren,  Netherlands,  1^;  d.  4 
Oct.  1489.  Educated  at  Deventer  in  the  schot^ 
of  Ac  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  he  came 
also  under  the  influence  of  Thomas  i  Kenq>ia 
at  Zwolle.  As  student  or  teadier,  he  spent 
some  years  in  Cologne,  Paris,  Rome,  Basd  and 
Heidelberg,  becoming  versed  in  Hd>rew,  Gredc 
and  Latin,  and  in  contact  with  many  nnnds  and 
the  ablest  men  of  his  day.  His  fnne  as  a  re- 
nowned teacher  of  philosophy  and  theolo^  was 
over  all  Europe.  Eschewing  strife  and  declin- 
ing ecclesiastical  honors,  he  returned  to  Gron- 
ingen  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  amid 
many  disciples  and  as  director  of  the  cloister 
of  the  Spiritual  Virgins.  His  theology  was 
of  the  mystical  and  mediaeval  type,  yet  he  is 
justly  reckoned  a  "reformer  before  the  Refor- 
mation.* In  1521  Martin  Luther  published  a 
collection  of  his  writings,  dedaring  that  his 
own  ideas  had  been  already  contained  in  the 
writings  of  Gansevoort,  whose  views  on  the 
sacraments,  however,  were  those  of  Zwin^ 
Various  editions  of  (Sansevoort's  works  in 
Latin,  Dutch  and  German  have  been  published, 
but  the  first  complete  translation  into  English, 
with  biography  and  comments,  was  made  in 
New  York  1917.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
family  of  the  same  name  in  New  Netherland 
and  New  York,  including  Colonel  (Jansevoort 
(q.v.)  of  Continental  and  Revolutionary  fame. 
Consult  his  biography  and  writings  (1917). 

GANSEVQORT,  gans'voort,  Peter,  Ameri- 
can officer:  b.  Albany,  17  July  1749;  d.  there, 
2  July  1812.  In  1775  he  joined  the  army  which 
under  Montgomery  invaded  Canada,  and  in 
1776  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Fort 
George.  In  \7T?  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  Fort  Stanwix,  which  he  g^antfy  defended 
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against  a  vigorous  sim^  of  20  d^s  by  British 
and  Indians  under  St  Leger,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress  for  having  thereby  prc' 
vented  the  co-operation  of  that  general  with 
Burgoyne,  and  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Utter.  In  1781  the  State  of  New  York  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  which  he 
held  till  the  termination  of  the  war.  He  after- 
ward filled  various  inu>ortant  offices  imder  the 
Federal  govenunent.  He  was  successively  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs,  commissioner  for 
fortifying  the  frontiers  and  military  agent.  In 
1809  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the 
United  States  army. 

GANSS,  Hemy  George,  American  com* 
poser :  b.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  22  Feb.  1S55 ;  d-  there, 
25  Dec.  1912.  He  was  educated  at  a  parochial 
school  in  Lancaster,  Saint  Vincent's  College, 
Latrobe,  Pa.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Catholic 
priesthood  ui  1878  and  from  1878  to  1881  was 
curate  at  Likens,  Pa.  In  1881-86  he  was 
rector  at  Milton  and  from  1890  to  1910  was 
rector  of  Saint  Patrick's,  Carlisle,  and  spiritual 
director  of  Catholic  Indians  in  the  Carlisle 
Indian  School.  In  1910-12  he  was  rector  of 
Saint  Mary's  Church,  Lancaster.  He  has  been 
much  interested  in  the  Carlisle  Indians  and  has 
done  much  to  ameliorate  their  position.  His 
musical  compositions  include  *First  Mass  in  D,^ 
with  orchestra;  *  Second  Mass  in  D,*  wiui 
orchestra;  'Fourth  Mass  in  C*;  'Requiem  in 
D  Minor* ;  *The  Banner  of  the  Sea,*  hymn  of 
the  navy;  'Long  Live  the  Pope,*  hymn,  trans- 
lations in  25  languages.  He  has  published 
*  Mariolatry :  New  Phases  of  an  Old  Fallacy* ; 
'H'.story  of  Saint  Patrick's  Church,  Carlisle, 
Pa.^ ;  pamphlets  on  the  Reformation,  Anglican: 
orders  and  on  Indian  qnestions.  He  was  a  con- 
tributor to  ^Hie  Caaolic  Encyck^Mia.*  Th* 
Messenger,  the  American  Catholic  Qnorterly 
Review,  the  American  Ecclesiastical  Review, 
tfie  Ave  Maria,  etc 

GANYMEDE  (Gk.  raw/(7%;  Lat.  Gany- 
medes),  in  Greek  mythology  the  son  of  Tros 
and  of  Catlirrhoe,  a  (Uiugfater  of  the  Scamander. 
Zeus  sent  bis  eagle  from  heaven,  which  carried 
him  off  from  Mount  Ida  to  the  seat  of  the 
gods,  where  he  discharged  the  oflice  of  cup- 
bearer  to  the  immortals,  Hebe  having  rendered 
herself  unworthy  of  this  office.  This  fiction  has 
afforded,  both  to  poets  and  artists,  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  subjects.  _  Numerous  paint- 
ings, statues,  cameos  and  int^lios,  master- 
pieces of  andent  art.  have  descended  to  us, 
upon  which  this  youth,  scarcely  past  the  years 
of  boyhood,  is  represented  as  of  great  beauty. 
The  representations  of  Ganymede  are  to  be 
recognized  by  the  Phrygian  cap  and  the  ea^Ie, 
which  is  either  standing  beside  him  or  carrymg 
him  in  his  talons  to  Olympus.  Ganymede  was 
identified  with  the  Nile  god  who  presided 
over  the  source  of  the  river,  and  seems  to 
have  been  originally  .one  of  the  water  gods 
and  the  sender  of  water  upon  the  earth.  He 
was  also  identified  with  Aquarius  (the  water- 
man) among  the  stars  and  was  said  to  have 
the  honor  of  being  the  cup-fcearcr  of  the  Im- 
mortal gods. 

GANZ,  gants,  Rudolf,  Swiss  composer:  b. 
Ziirich,  1877.  He  studied  in  his  native  city 
under  rretind  ^nd  Hegar,  and  appeared  in  pub- 
lic as  a  'cellist  at  the  age  of  IOl  From  to 


1896  he  paid  especial  attention  to  piano  and 

composition,  being  instructed  in  the  former  by 
Eschmann-Dtunur  and  in  the  latter  by  BlancheL 
At  Strassburg  he  prosecuted  his  studies  under 
Blumer,  and  later  removing  to  Berlin  studied 
there  under  Busoni  and  Urbaa  la  1899  he 
made  his  debut  in  the  German  capital  and  soon 
afterward  came  to  the  United  Sute%  v^ere 
he  remained  for  13  years,  being  chief  of  the 

Stano  department  at  the  Chicago  College  of 
f usic  from  1900  to  1905 ;  from  the  latter  year 
he  went  on  the  concert  stage,  claying  all  over 
the  country  with  the  great  sympnony  orchestras 
and  meeting  everywhere  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. He  is  the  author  of  a  symi^ny  in  £; 
concertstuck  for  piano  in  B;  several  male 
choruses;  piano  pieces,  and  about  150  songs. 
His  concert  numbers  have  avoided  the  beaten 
path,  presenting  as  a  rule  little  known  but 
meritorious  worics,  whether  of  old  ctnnposers 
or  of  recent  writers  struggling  for  recognition. 

GANZ,  Wilhelm,  eminent  musician :  h. 
Mainz,  Germaniy,  6  Nov.  1833;  d.  London,  12 
S^t  1914.  At  the  age  of  15  he  came  to  Lon- 
don with  his  father,  who  was  chorus  master 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  In  1850  he  defi- 
nitely settled  in  London  as  an  accompanist, 
in  which  capacity  he  acted  for  Jenny  Lind  in 
England  and  Scotland.  He  was  a  churdi 
organist  for  some  ye^TS  and  also  played  the 
violin  in  the  New  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in 
1852,  of  which  he  became  conductor  in  1874. 
In  1884  Ganz  turned  his  attention  to  the  teach- 
ing of  singing,  aiid  up  to  his  death  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music.  He 
had  a  jubilee  concert  at  the  Albert  Hall  In 
1898  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
first  visit  to  England,  and  a  diamond  jubilee 
concert  in  1908.  A  number  of  lading  sopranos 
—including  Patti — ^preferred  his  s^e  of  ac- 
companiment to  that  of  more  strenuous  pl^rs. 

GAP,  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Hautes-Alpes,  on  the  Luye,  2,418  feet  abcre 
sea-level,  50  miles  from  Briancon  and  6S  from 
Gr^tMe.  It  contains  a  fine  cathednl.  entirely 
reconstructed  in  1866-1905,  an  otiscopal  palace, 
the  tomb  of  the  const^le  de  Lcsdi^iercs,  a 
lyceum,  library,  a  prefecture  containing  scien- 
tific and  archaeological  ccdlections.  Gap  has  a 
few  small  manufactories,  includii^  those  of 
hats,  leather,  oenent,  etc.  The  town  was 
founded  as  Vapincum  by  Augustus  in  14  b.c 
It  was  long  a  part  of  Provence  but  passed  to 
the  dauphins  of  Vicnnois  in  1232.  From  the 
5th  century  it  was  an  episcopal  see  and  its 
bishops  for  a  time  (1232-1512)  ruled  the  dis- 
trict. In  1512  it  was  annexed  to  the  Crown 
of  France.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Guittatune 
Farel,  the  reformer.  Pop.  11,000.  Consult 
Roman,  T.,  <Histoire  de  la  ville  de  Gap' 
(Gap  1892). 

GAPAN,  ga-pan',  Philippines,  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Nueva  Eaja,  Luzon,  situated 
four  miles  east  of  San  Isidro,  the  cajHtal.  It 
is  at  the  junction  of  several  roads,  and  is  the 
largest  town  in  the  province.  Pop.  about  12,000. 

GAPER,  ga'-  or  ga'per,  a  name  given  to 
many  animals  who  have  great  mouths,  or  in 
some  other  way  suggest  gaping.  •  Thus  it  is  one 
of  the  British  names  for  the  European  soft 
clam  {Mya  truncaid)  in  reference  to  the  wide 
separation  of  the  shells,  .as  is  chaiactehsttc  of 
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deeply  burrowing  bivalves;  and  it  is  a|»plied  to 
relatives  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States.  Among  birds,  the  broadmouths  (q.v.) 
are  called  gapers ;  and  among  fishes  some  of  the 
sea-basB,  -which  open  thrir  mouths  in  dying  to 
the  widest  extent. 

GAPES,  a  disease  oi  young  poultry,  caused 
by  a  parasitic  nematode  worm  in  the  throat. 
Sec  Poultry,  Diseases  of. 

GAPON,  George,  Kussian  revolutionist: 
b.  Biliki,  Poltava,  about  1870;  d.  190&  He 
studied  theoloffy,  entered  the  priesthood  and 
worked  as  a  missionary  among  the  poor  people 
of  Saint  Petersburg.  He  set  about  organizing 
labor  unions  and  the  better  to  further  this 
end  secured  the  consent  of  the  Russian  secret 
police  to  the  project.  This  was  about  1903; 
in  April  of  the  lotlowing  year  the  Industrial 
Workers'  Association  of  Samt  Petersburg  was 
formally^  launched  and  many  branches  were 
formed  in  the  capital  and  suburbs.  In  Decem- 
ber Gapon,  who  had  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  Zemstovs,  began  a  systematic  propaganda 
for  a  general  strike  as  an  aid,  to  the  reform 
movement  which  was  then  sweejMng  Russia.  -  He 
secured  a  large  following  and  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  troubled  year  of  1905.  He  escaped 
from  Russia,  reached  London  and  there  wrote 
an  autobiography  which  was  published  in  the 
Strand  Magosmt.  His  subsequent  activities  are 
shrouded  in  mystery.  On  11  April  1906  the  body 
of  a  man,  who  had  either  been  hanged  or  had 
committed  suicide,  was  found  in  a  villa  near 
the  capital  and  was  identified  as  that  of  Father 
Gapon.  About  a  month  afterward  the  newsr 
papers  of  the  capital  published  a  letter  for- 
warded them  from  Berlin,  in  which  it  was 
alleged  that  Gapon  had  betrayed  his  associates 
by  returning  to  Saint  Petersburg  and  agreeing 
to  reveal  the  activities  of  the  revolutionaries 
to  the  authorities;  for  this  he  was  marked  for 
death  by  the  latter,  who  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  the  decree.  Consult  Gapon,  ^  Story  of  My 
Ufe>  (London  1905). 

GAR.  GARFISH,  or  QAR-PIKB,  one  of 
two  sorts  of  fish,  both  long  and  slender,  whfa  a 

grolonged  spear-like  Snout  filled  with  teeth,  and 
ence  bearing  such  local  names  as  *bill-fish,* 
•needle-fish,*  *bony-pike,*  etc.;  and  *green- 
bwie,'  because  of  the  greenish  tinge  on  the 
bones.  The  grpep  originally  called  *gar*  was 
that  of  the  family  Betonida  (or  Esoeid<F),  allied 
to  the  sauries  and  flyii^-fish,  the  type  of  w4iich 
la  the  common  EnTapcaa  Belone  belone.  This  is 
a  swift,  voracious  fi^  which  darts  along  the 
surface  picking  up  little  fishes,  and  especially 
playing  havoc  in  shoals  of  yrota^  mackerel.  It 
is  usually  about  two  feet  in  length,  is  often 
brought  to  the  London  market,  and  forms  a 
wholesome  dish,  in  flavor  somewhat  like  madc- 
ereL  The  young  forms  have  at  first  jaws  of 
a  normal  size,  but  in  growth  the  lower  outstrips 
the  upper.  Veiy  similar,  but  larger,  are  the 
•silver*  gars,  *agaja3'  or  «needle-fish»  of 
American  tropical  waters,  ^ich  offer  good 
sport  by  their  sp^d  and  strength,  but  are  hated 
by  practical  fishermen  whose  nets  they  fre- 
quoitly  destroy  or  damage  by  Aeir  effort  to  get 
at  imprisoiied  prey.  There  are  several  species, 
all  of  the  genus  Tylojimu. 

Both  these  kinds,  as  well  as  their  Oriental 
representatives,  are  often  called  *gar-ptkes* 
from  their  pike-lSee  form  and  voracity;  but  in 


the  United  States  tins  term  is  suitably  reserved 
for  a  very  different  kind  of  gar,  not  known  in 
the  Old  World,  and  a  relic  of  the  ganoid  tribe 
prevalent  in  the  palaeozoic  seas.  This  gar-pike 
represents  the  family  Lepidosteida  (see  Ich- 
thyology), and  has  a  long  almost  cylindrical 
body  encased  in  an  armor  of  whltCj  bony,  enam- 
eled rhomboid  plates,  which  are  imbricated  in 
oblique  rows  running  downward  and  backward. 
The  jaws  are  long,  narrow  and  furnished  with 
sharp  teeth,  each  oi  which  fits  into  a  depression 
in  the  opposite  jaw;  and  are  covered  with  a 
granulated  shagrccn-Iike  integument.  They 
nave  the  air-bladder  subdivided  and  used  in. 
respiration;  no  spiracle;  strong  fins,  a  heterocer- 
cal  tail ;  swim  well,  ana  prey  upon  small  fishes. 
TTieir  own  flesh  is  not  edible  and  thqr  interfere 
with  fishing,  and  therefore  are  destroyed  freely. 
They  inhabit  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Norm 
America,  where  the  commonest  species  is  the 
long-nosed  gar  (Lepidostetts  osseus).  Another, 
more  southerly,  is  the  short-nosed  gar  (L.  p!<p- 
tystomus) ',  and  a  great  and  powerful  sub- 
tropical species  (/..  trtstcechus) ,  reaching  8  or  10 
feet  in  length,  and  called  *manjuari'  in  the 
West  Indies  is  known  as  '^alligator-gar'  in  the 
lower  Mississip^  district  Another  species  oc- 
curs on  the  west  coast  of  Central  America ;  and 
another  in  the  rivers  of  China. 

All  these  gar-pikes  frequent  shallow,  ree(ly 
or  grassy  places,  basking  in  the  sun  tike  the 
pike,  and  devouring  living  prey  with  preat 
Tonicity.  The  manner  of  seizing  prey  differs 
from  that  usually  observed  in  fishes,  and  re- 
sembles that  of  reptiles;  instead  of  taking  their 
food  at  once  with  open  mouth  and  swallowing  it 
immediately,  they  approach  it  slyly  and  side- 
ways, and  then.  suddenW  seiring  the  fish  or 
other  animal,  hold  it  until  by  a  series  of  mover 
ments  it  is  placed  in  a  proper  position  for  being 
swallowed,  in  the  manner  of  alligators  and 
lizards;  the  ball  of  food  is  also  seen  to  distend 
the  body  as  it  passes  dovmward,  as  in  sn^s. 

OAR-PIKE.  SecGAjt. 

GARABIT,  ga-ra-be,  France,  in .  the  de- 
partment of  Lozere,  is  a  picturesque  locality  on 
the  railway  from  Marvejols  to  Neussargues, 
where  the  line  spans  a  gorge  of  the  Truyere 
River,  about  10  miles  south  of  Saint  Flour 
The  viaduct  planned  by  M.  Eiffel  is  l,852'/5  feet 
long,  and  is  built  partly  of  girders  and  partly 
of  masonry.  Where  it  crosses  the  river  at  ^ 
height  of  401  feet,  it  is  supported  by  an  arch, 
with  a  span  of  541  feet  4  inches.  Consult  Eiffel, 
'Le  Viaduc  dc  Garabit'  (1889). 

GARANCINE,  g&r'an-shi,  is  prepared  from 
the  ground  root  of  Ritbia  tineforum  or  madder 
(in  French  garance}  by  washing  it  with  8  or  10 
times  its  weiriit  of  water  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  r  part  of  add  being  used  for  100 
lurts  of  powder.  After  digesting  for  seven  or 
ei^t  hours  the  fluid  is  run  off  and  the  paste  is 
boiled  for  two  or  three  hours  by  steam  with 
more  acid,  and  then  the  mass  is  thrown  into 
cold  water  contained  In  a  large  trough  with 
a  perforated  bottom  covered  with  cloth  to  act 
as  a  filter.  Here  it  is  washed  till  all  the  acid 
la  ^t  rid  of,  and  the  paste  is  afterward  nressed, 
dried  and  ground  to  fine  powder.  It  is  used  fof 
dyeing,  and  has  the  advantage  over  madder 
(q.v.)  of  containing  a  large  proportion  of  color- 
ing matter.    It  is  preferable  to  madder  for 
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mixing  with  other  dyestuffs  to  produce  chocolate 

and  some  other  shades. 

GARAY,  ga-rl,  Juan  de,  Spanish  soldier : 
b.  Badajoz,  1541 ;  d.  South  America,  1584.  About 
1565  he  went  to  South  America,  where  he  be- 
came secretary  to  the  governor  of  Paraguay, 
was  sent  on  a  voyage  up  the  Paranl  discovered 
a  vast  territory  and  founded  near  the  river  die 
town  of  Santa  Fi  de  Vera  Cruz.  He  defeated 
the  Chamias  Indians  not  far  from  the  Uruguay, 
received  the  commission  of  lieutenant-general 
and  was  appointed  (1576)  governor  of  Asun- 
cion. In  1580  he  refounded  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires  oq  its  previous  site,  and  subsequently 
did  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  neighbor- 
ing native  tribes.  Having  landed  in  an  un- 
familiar region  on  a  journey  up  the  Parani  to 
Asuncion,  he  was  there  killed  by  hostiles. 

GARBAGE  is  kitchen  refuse  and  taUe 
waste,  offal  or  discarded  material  from  the 
preparation  and  use  of  human  food.  Assembled, 
jtt  IS  an  ever-varying  mixture  of  animal  and 
v^etable  food  waste,  the  nitrogenous  or  pro- 
teids  being  largely  in  excess  of  the  non-nitrog- 
enous properties.  Garbage  decomposes  rapituy 
in  the  open  air  and  becomes  offensive,  especially 
in  warm  weather.  When  thrown  upon  the 
ground  and  allowed  to  decompose,  or  when  used 
as  a  fertilizer  in  a  raw  state,  it  may  contaminate 
sources  of  water  supply,  and  thus  become  a 
menace  to  public  health ;  but,  contrary  to  the 
popular  belief,  the  garbage  heap  does  not  gen- 
erate bacteria- — they  die  when  exposed  on  the 
garbage  pile.  In  country  districts  and  in  most 
towns  and  small  cities  much  garbage  is  used  as 
food  for  domestic  animals,  and  when  fresh  no 
more  proper  disposition  of  it  can  be  made. 
When  the  material  is  allowed  to  become  par- 
tially decomposed  before  feeding,  and  where 
caustic  solutions  are  used  for  the  cleansing  of 
cooking  utensils,  etc^  the  mortality  precludes 
its  use.  American  cities  produce  from  one-half 
pound  to  one  pound  per  day  per  capita.  Euro- 
pean cities  produce  less  than  one-half  of  this 
amount  Analysis  of  American  city  garbage 
shows  moisture,  70  per  cent  to  80  per  cent; 
grease,  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent;  and  solids, 
principally  wood  fibre.  18  per  cent  to  28  per 
cent.  Garbage  from  European  cities  contains 
more  of  solids  and  less  of  moisture  and  grease. 

Previous  to  1900  the  garbage  problem  was 
a  serious  trouble  to  officials  and  boards  of  health 
in  American  towns  and  cities.  The  thoughtless 
citizen  throws  it  in  the  street,  or  leaves  it  in 
his  back  yard  until  his  neighbors  rebel,  or  he 
bums  it  in  his  rai^  or  furnace  and  has  more 
trouble  with  his  ndghbors.  He  puts  it  with 
ashes  and  other  refuse  and  it  is  dumped  on  a 
vacant  lot,  or  a  depression  in  the  ground  is  filled 
with  it,  and  injunction  proceedings  are  brousht 
by  near-by  residents;  protests  and  comolaints 
of  every  description  are  made  to  councilmen, 
heads  of  departments  and  boards  of  health. 
Newspapers  take  it  up  and  everyone  who  can 
possibly  be  held  accountaUe  is  abused.  The 
first  attempts  at  collection  and  disposal  in  a 
community  are  apt  to  be  crude  and  imocrfect 
All  kinds  of  household  wastes  are  put  together 
in  boxes  or  barrels  and  teams  are  hired  to  cart 
it  away.  In  some_  cases  the  city  owns  the  horses 
and  wagons  required  for  the  work.  This  lasts 
until  there  is  no  longer  a  dumpint?  place  within 
hauling  distance.    In  a  few  instances  it  has 


been  taken  to  sea  in  scows  and  dumped  in  deep 
water.  This  is  found  objectionable,  as  the 
lighter  portions  float  to  shore.  Total  destruc- 
tion of  the  material  is  the  next  resorL  In- 
ventors and  promoters  take  advantagpe  of  the 
situation,  ana  it  is  proposed  to  bum  or  utilize 
the  material  at  huge  profit  Corporations  are 
formed,  stock  is  sold  and  plants  are  built  for 
final  disposal.  Then  there  are  indication  meet- 
ings and  injunction  proceedings.  No  one  wants 
a  garbajge-disposal  plant  near  his  property. 
Should  it  be  completed  and  started,  it  is  gen- 
erally closed  withm  a  year,  either  by  injunction 
or  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  for  its  operation. 
The  country  is  strewn  with  such  wrecks. 

It  has  been  found  that  when  garbage  is 
mixed  with  ashes,  paper  and  other  household 
waste,  final  disposal  is  rendered  veiy  difficult, 
the  mass  being  unfit  for  filling,  fuel  or  fertilizer. 
Numerous  American  cities  separate  household 
waste  into  three  parts,  namely,  *food  waste,* 
^combustible  waste*  and  *non-combustible 
waste.*  By  this  means  final  disposal  is  more 
readily  effected,  each  class  of  waste  having  prop- 
erties of  commercial  value  when  kept  separate 
from  the  others.  Most  European  cities  do  not 
attempt  a  separation,  excepting  it  be  at  the  plant 
where  final  disposal  is  effected.  In  some  cases 
the  whole  mass  is  passed  through  what  are 
termed  "destructors,*  bumii^  the  unconsumed 
carbon  found  in  the  ashes  and  combustiUe 
portions  of  other  household  waste.  This  system 
of  final  disposal  has  not  been  found  satisfactory 
in  American  cities,  and  has  been  equally  unsatis- 
factory in  some  European  cities,  particularly 
on  the  Continent,  where,  as  in  America,  it  is 
found  that  much  additional  fuel  is  required  in 
order  to  maintain  a  proper  temperature  in  the 
furnaces. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  name  in  this 
connection  all  those  who  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  principles,  systems  and  ap- 
paratus which  go  far  toward  the  practical  solu- 
tion of  this  difficult  problem.  Boston  installed 
the  first  modem  refuse- sorting  plant  and  the 
first  reduction  plant  was  at  Buffalo.  Much  im- 
petus was  given  to  effective  practical  develop- 
ment of  the  principle  of  ntiUzation  by  the  deter- 
mined efforts  of  die  bte  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring, 
New  York's  indomitaUe  commissioner  of  streets. 
After  a  most  exhaustive  investig^on  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  a  tborou})^  inspection  and 
test  of  eyerjr  system  of  disposal  then  in  exist- 
ence, both  in  Etu'ope  and  Americ^  Colonel 
Waring  became  thorouj^ly  convinced  that 
utilization  was  right  in  principle  and  practi^ 
and  proceeded  at  once,  to  have  the  garbftRe  of 
the  city  of  New  York  di^Msed  of  in  dds 
manner. 

Prior  to  this  time  there  were  successful 
utilization  plants  in  Fhiladdphia,  Pa.,  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  Detroit,  Midu  The  system 
adopted  by  Colonel  Waring,  and  which  is  now 
in  use  in  many  of  the  prmcipal  cities  of  the 
United  States,  is  first,  thoroutni  sterilization  by 
wbjecting  the  material  to  the  action  of  live 
Steam  in  enclosed  vessels,  condensing  all  vapors 
and  passing  insoluble  gas  throue^  fiame.  By 
this  treatment  the  structure  of  me  material  is 
broken  down. —  even  bones  are  disintegrated, — 
the  liquids  carrying  the  oils  and  greases  being 
separated  from  the  solids  by  mechanical  means. 
The  further  preparation  of  the  ingredients,  1^ 
which  they  are  put  in  commercial  form  or 
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finally  disposed  of,  varies  ffreatly  in  the  different 
^nts.  In  some  cases  the  uqnids  are  evapoTated, 
m  others  they  are  allowed  to  run  into  sewers  or 
water  courses.  In  a  number  of  die  plants  the 
scdid  iwrtioas  are  used  for  fuel ;  in  others  they 
are  acidulated  or  dried  and  prepared  as  a  base 
for  commercial  fertilizers.  The  greases  are 
sometimes  extracted  by  the  use  of  a  Sblvent, 
and  reclaimed  by  evaporation,  the  solvent  vapors 
being  condensed  and  also  reclaimed  to  be  used 
again.  The  principles  involved  are  not  new, 
having  been  applied  for  many  years  to  the  treat- 
ment of  slaugnter-house  waste.  In  its  applica- 
tion, however,  to  the  greater  subject  of  garbage 
disposal,  much  new  apparatus  has  been  invoited, 
and  the  plants  have  been  equipped  to  handle 
very  promptly  a  vast  amount  of  the  material; 
the  plant  which  disposes  of  the  entire  garbage 
of  the  Greater  New  York  having ,a  daily  capacity 
,  of  more  than  2,000  tons,  and  the  plants  lo- 
cated in  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  Boston,  Mass.,  New- 
ark, N.-  J_  Baltimore,  Md.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Detroit,  Audi..  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller 
cities,  are  of  sufHcient  ca^city  to  dlsppse  of  all 
^e  garbage  produced  within  12  hours  of  de- 
livery at  the  plant.  It  is  this  prompt  and  eflFect- 
ivc  disposal  that  has  rendered  the  utilization 
^^stems  so  popular  in  the  large  American  cities. 
The  entire  work  of  collection  and  disposal  is, 
in  most  cases,  done  by  contract.  The  plants 
are  owned  by  contractors,  the  cities  in  some 
cases  collecting  the  garbage  and  delivering  it 
upon  the  contractors  cars  or  boats  for  trans- 
portation to  the  place  of  final  disposal. 

Garbage  collection  is  now  common  in  all 
American  cities  and  towns  of  10,000  or  more 
population,  and  is  increasing  in  smaller  places. 
It  has  been  found  that  a  collector  making  rounds 
once  a  week  can  serve  40  to  90  houses  a  day. 
Usually  two  men  travel  to  a  wagon,  and  the 
use  of  specially  desifpicd  sheet-iron  body  wagons 
is  increasing.  -  It  is  common  to  asfc  house- 
holders to  separate  their  garbage  and  ashes  and 
refuse  in  separate  cans,  so  that  die  collectors 
can  conveniently  dispose  of  them.  The  ashes 
can  then  be  used  for  filling  low  land,  whidi 
would  be  impracticable  if  mixed  with  garbage. 
Where  there  are  incinerator  plants  there  is  a 
tendency  to  return  to  the  old  method  of  dumping 
all  the  gariiage,  ashes  and  refuse  together,  and 
taking  it  to  die  uidaerating  furnace.  Here  the 
unbumed  coal  in  the  ashes  and  the  wood  in 
the  refuse  furnish  fuel  enough  to  consume  all 
the  moist  garbage.  Cities  and  districts  are 
romed,  and  nonseholders  notified  what  days  the 
collectors  will  come  throuf^  their  streets,  and 
on  such  mornings  they  place  thar  garbage  cans 
on  the  sidewalks. 

Incinerators  or  destruction  plants  are  increas- 
ing in  use.  Seattle  has  five  oO-ton  destruction 
plants,  distributed  so  as  to  reduce  haulage,  and 
pays  $1.94  per  ton  for  collecting  the  garbage. 
Incineration  costs  only  seven  and  one-haJf  cents 
a  ton.  Figuring  in  depreciation,  interest  and  all 
costs,  the  total  expense  is  about  ^  per  ton.  One 
of  the  largest  incinerator  plants  is  in  Columbus, 
Ohio;  capacity  80  tons  in  12  hours.  The 
prbage  is  collected  in  steel  wagons,  50  horses 
bring  employed  in  the  hauling.  Ashes  are 
utilized  to  fill  in  low  land ;  the  garbage  collectors 
deliver  to  railway  garbage  cars,  of  which  there 
are  four,  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,890  each.  These 
cart  ddiver  over  the  trolley  line  to  a  plant  four 


miles  out,  where  the  garbage  is  drained,  the 
water  being  evaporated.  The  solid  residue  goes 
to  digester  tanlu  for  treatment  with  hot  steam 
at  60  to  70  pounds  pressure  for  six  hours.  It 
is  then  pressed  and  the  grease  separated,  as 
much  as  400  tons  a  year  being  obtained  and 
sold;  the  rmainder  of  the  solid  product  is 
pressed  into  cakes  for  fertilizer.  This  Colunr- 
bus  plant  cost  the  cify  about  $200,000  and  the 
collection  system  about  $100.(mO.  It  disposes 
of  the  garbage  and  ashes  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
$3  per  ton. 

Si^n^  of  the  failures,  both  in  indneration  and 
utilization,  are  due  to  the  improper  location  of 
plants.  While  it  ^ould  he  perfectly'  clear  to 
everjnme  that  such  plants  should  be  so  located 
as  to  cause  the  least  possible  property  loss  or 
inconvenience  to  tfie  people,  yet  it  snould  be 
recognized  _  that  every-  city  must  have  a  place 
for  final  dispo^sal  of  its  waste  and,  once  prop- 
erly located,  it  must  be  recognized  as  sudi. 
Though  plants  for  final  disposal,  when  properly 
designed  and  operated,  have  not  proved  a 
nuisance  to  near-by  reridents,  nor  a  menace  to 
public  healthy  yet  the  assembling  at  one  point 
of  the  material  is  objectionable  and  tdioufd  be 
restricted  to  a  section  for  such  purposes.  See 
Wastes,  City,  Disposal  op. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  by 
both  European  and  American  engineers,  prin- 
cipally in  the  form  of  iiapcrs  read  before  some 
01  the  engineering  societies,  and  published  in 
engineering  journals.  Vahiawe  inm-matiaD  can 
be  obtained  from  the  files  of  such  journals. 
Very  little  of  such  materml.  however,  has  been 
put  m  book  form.  In  a  small  volume  published 
m  1897,  entitled  ^Street  Cleaning  and  Its 
Effects,'  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  interesting 
and  valuable  data  is  assembled,  a  portion  of 
which  bears  directly  on  this  subject.  A  most 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  is  'The 
Wastes  of  a  Great  aty,>  by  John  McGaw 
Woodbury,  commissioner  of  street  cleaning 
New  Yoik  in  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  387,  ScribntPs 
Magtuin*  (1903).  Consult  also  Venable.  <Gar- 
bage  Crematories  in  America*  (1906):  Morse; 
Xollection  and  Disposal  of  Municipal  Waste' 
(1908). 

OARBAOE  DISPOSAL,    See  Sanitaxy 

Engineering. 

GARBER.  Danid,  American  painter:  b. 
North  Manchester,  Ind.,  11  Aprif  1880.  He 
made  his  art  studies  at  the  Cincinnati  Art 
Academy  and  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  FuK  Arts.  Since  1909  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  facnity  of  the  latter  inttitution.  In 
1902  he  was  awarded  the  first  Toppan  prize 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy;  held  the  Cres- 
son  scholarship  in  1903-45  and  in  1909  won 
the  first  Hallgarten  prize  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  He  has  received  numerous 
other  rewards,  medals,  eta  He  is  represented 
in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute,  the  Cincinnati  Museum,  the  Cor- 
coran Art  Gallery,  Washington,  Mary  Brown 
Memorial,  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  University 
of  Missouri,  the  Saint  Louis  Museum,  the  Car- 
negie Institute,  Pittsburg,  and  the  Museum  of 
History,  Science  and  Art,  Los  Angeles.  He 
was  elected  to  the  National  Academy. 

QARBORQ,  gar1>6rg,  Ame,  Norwegian 
novelist:  b.  tslana  of  Tim^  Jcderen,  25  Jan. 
1851,    He  was  educated  at  Qiri»tiania,_pqt^- 
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Hshed  anonymously  in  1873  his  essay,  <  Ibsen's 
"Emperor  or  Galilcanj*  and  in  1877  founded 
the  Fedraheimen,  a  liberal  journal  which  he 
edited  until  1882.  Characteristic  of  this  author's 
way  of  thinking  is  'The  New  Norweinaft 
Language  and  the  National  Movement*  (1887). 
His  best-know^  work  was  done  in  his  stories, 
'originally  written  in  the  popular  tongue  and 
largely  rendered  into  Swedish  and  Dani^.  They 
are  of  the  realistic  vein  so  common  to  Scan- 
dinavian writers  and  include  *A  Freethinker* 
(serially  in  Fedraheimen  (1878) ;  *Men* 
(1886);  'Weary  Souls'  (1891);  <Fred'  (1893). 

GARCAO,  gar-sa'd,  Pedro  Antonio  Correa, 
Portuguese  poet:  b.  Lisbon,  29  April  1724;  d. 
there,  10  Nov.  1772.  As  a  lyric  poet  he  stands 
veiy  high;  while  his  satires,  odes  and  epistles 
— upon  the  models  of  Horace  —  are  dainty  and 
Spiritual.  He  also  wrote  successful  dramas. 
The  Portuguese  esteem  him  for  the  perfection 
with  which  he  empl<^ed  their  language  in  his 
works.  The  'Hymn  to  Dido*  is  one  of  his 
most  popular  productions.  He  was  arrested  for 
a  personal  satire,  and  died  in  prison  after  a 
long  captivity,  rle  is  called,  by  his  country- 
men, the  ''Portuguese  Horace" ;  and  his  work 
had  considerable  influence  on  native  literature, 
the  tone  of  which  he  worked  earnestly  to  raise. 
The  best  of  the  numerous  editions  of  his  works 
is  that  published  by  Azevedo  Castro  in  Rome 
in  1888. 

GARCIA,  Diego,  de-&'gd  g^r-s«^  Portu- 
guese navigator:  b.  Lisbon  1471;  d.  Madrid 
1529.  In  1526  he  sailed  with  three  vessels  from 
Cape  Finisterrc  for  South  America,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company  established  at  La  Coruna 
for  the  spice  trade.  He  explored  the  Uruguay 
(1827).  and  the  Parani  to  27°  S.,  defeated  the 
In^ans  who  had  besi^d  Sebastian  Cabot  on 
the  latter  river,  and  in  1528  left  for  Spain. 
About  1532  he  is  said  to  have  made  a  voyage 
to  the  East  Indies.  His  account  of  his  Brazilian 
explorations  appeared  in  Vol.  XV  of  the  'Re- 
vista  do  institute  hist6rico  6  geogr&fico  do 
Brasil*  The  island  of  Diego  Garcia  is  said  to 
have  been  named  after  Gar^fio. 

GARCIA,  gar-the'a,  Manuel,  Spanish  pro- 
fessor of  singing  in  England:  b.  Madrid,  Spain, 
17  March  1805;  d.  London,  England,  1  July 
1906.  He  invented  the  laryngoscope  (1855) 
and  published  'Memoire  sur  la  Voix  Humaine* 
(1840)  and  <Tniit6  eomplet  du  Chant*  (1847). 
One  of  his  pupils  was  Jenny  Lind.  From  1850 
to  1S95  he  was  professor  of  singing  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London. 

GARCIA,  Manuel  del  P6polo  Vicente, 

Spanish  tenor  and  composer:  b.  Seville,  Spain, 
22  Jan.  1775;  d.  Paris,  10  June  1832.  After  ac- 
quiring a  considerable  reputation  as  a  tenor 
singer  at  Cadiz  and  Madrid,  in  1808  he  at- 
tained great  success  at  the  Italian  opera  in 
Paris,  and  afterward  proceeded  to  Italy,  where 
he  was  received  with  equal  favor.  From  1816 
to  1824  he  was  constantly  engaged  as  a  singer, 
either  in  Paris  or  London.  In  1825.  with  a 
select  operatic  company,  composed  in  part  of 
members  o£  his  own  family,  he  crossed  the  At- 
lantic and  visited  New  York,  South  America  and 
Mexico.  On  the  road  between  Mexico  and 
Vera  Cruz  he  was  robbed  of  all  his  money;  and 
after  his  return  to  Paris  was  compelled  to  open 
a  dass  for  sii^ng,  as  his  voice  bad  become 
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greatly  impaired  by  age  and  fatigue.  Many  of 
Garcia's  pupils  reached  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, but  none  equaled  his  eldest  daughter 
Maria,  afterward  Madame  MalU>ran  (q.v.). 
His  son  Manuel  and  another  daughter,  Pauline 
Viardot,  also  attained  to  considerable  fame.  He 
was  a  prolific  composer  of  .  operas  in  Spanish, 
Frendi  -and  Italian,  several  of  whidi  were 
very  popnUr  in  his  day.  Of  his  43  oxnpositions 
of  this  class  the  'Caliph  of  Bagdad*  is  probably 
the  best  known. 

GARCIA  Y  i'nIGUEZ,  gar-se'a  e  e-nye' 

fas,  Calixto,  Cuban  patriot :  b.  Holguin,  Cuba, 
4  Oct.  1836;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  11  Dec. 
1898.  In  1868,  with  Donato  del  M4rmol  and 
Carlos  Manuel  Cespedes,  he  organized  the  revo- 
lution known  as  the  "Ten  Years'  War.*  In  the 
early  part  of  the  struggle  he  won  the  battle  of. 
Santa  Maria  and  recaptured  Jiguani.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  services  Garcia  was  appointed* 
brigadier-genera!  under  G6me2  (q.v.),  and  sub- 
sequently succeeded  that  officer  as  cotn'mander- 
in-chief  of  ihfe  Cuban  array.  In  1873  he  was 
captured  and  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Spain. 
In  1879  he  returned  to  Cuba  to  start  «The  Little 
War,*  but  was  again  captured  and  kept  in  Spain 
under  police  surveillance  for  15  vears.  In  1895 
he  escaped  and  came  to  New  York,  where  he 
fitted  out  a  filibustering  expedition,  whidi  failed 
to  reach  Cuba  on  account  of  the  wreck  of  the 
vessel.  Later  he  was  successful  in  Iandin|r  in 
Cuba  with  arms  and  supplies.  He  was  pven 
the  command  of  the  forces  in  Camagiiey  and 
Oriente,  where  he  held  almost  complete  posses- 
sion, and  in  1898  gave  valuable  aid  to  the  Ajner- 
icap  fprces  at  the  capture  of  Santiago.  At  the 
close  of  the  Spani^-American  V^r  he  was 
made  chief  of  the  commission  to  discuss  with 
President  McKinley  the  future  of  Cuba. 

OARCfA  HORBNO,  gar-se'a  m&-r&'nf^ 
Gabriel,  Ecuadorean  politician:  b.  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  1821 ;  d.  Quito,  6  Aug.  1875.  He  -was 
educated  at  Quito  and  in  Europe,  became  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Quito, 
and  in  1657  its  rector.  In  1859,  upon  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roble's  government,  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  provi^onal  govemmeat,  and 
in  1861  President  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He 
dedared  himself  dictator  in  1864  and  subse- 
quently relinquished  the  title  and  ofEce,  thou^ 
he  maintained  virtual  control  of  affairs.  In  1869 
he  led  a  revdution,  became  again  dictator,  and 
in  1875  was  elected  President  for  a  six-years' 
term.  Be'fore  his  inauguration  he  was  fatally 
wounded  by  assassins.  Consult  Bcrlidiingen, 
Adolf  von,  'Gabrid  Garcia  Moreno* ;  Cancio, 
A.  Z.  de,  'Vida  de  Gdiriel  (Arcia  Moreno* 
(Madrid  1889). 

GARCIA  DE  QUEVEDO,  kS-va'do,  Jos* 
HeribertOj  South  American  poet  and  dramatist : 
b.  Cora  Venezuela,  March  1819 ;  d.  Paris,  Jtuie 
1871.  Educated  in  France  and  Spain,  he  settled 
in  Paris,  and  was  killed  in  the  communard  in- 
surrection of  1871.  Among  his  poems  are 
'To  Columbus* ;  'To  Liberty* ;  <To  Pius  IX> ; 
'Frenzy* ;  'The  Life  to  Come* ;  and  'The  Pro- 
script.*  His  dramas  were  well  received.  He 
wrote  the  novels  'The  Love  of  a  Girl*  and 
'Two  Duels  Eighteen  Years  Apart,* 

GARCILASO  DE  LA  VEGA,  gar-the- 
la's6  da  la  va'gii  (properly  GAnaAs  Laso  de  la 
VfiGA),  Spanish  poet:  b.  Toledo,  6  FeU  1503; 
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d  Nice,  14  Oct.  1536.  His  father  was  councillor 
of  State  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabel;  and  later 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Rome;  atid  his 
mother  belonged  to  the  noble  house  of  Guz- 
m&n.  '  According  to  an  account  given  in  the ' 
<Historia  de  las  G«erras  Civilea,'  the  Garcilasos 
received  their  surname  from  their  combats  with 
Moorish  heroes,  in  the  great  valley  of  Granada, 
called  La  Vega.  Garcilaso  soon  found  his 
proper  sphere.  His  genius  was  kindled  by  the 
study  of  the  ancients,  particularly  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Boscan  had  already  begun  to  trans- 
plant the  versification  of  the  Italians  into 
Spanish  poetry.  Gardlaso  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  succeeded  so  well  that  he  is  still 
ranked  among  the  best  Spanish  poets.  Most 
of  the  events  of  his  life  may  be  learned  from 
his  own  works.  He  Hved  a  long  time  in 
Italy,  and  afterward  traveled  tiirough  part  of 
Germany,  In  the  service  of  Charles  V.  In  1529 
he  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  aj»inst 
Soltman,  and  in  153S  in  that  against  Tunis. 
In  the  latter  he  received  a  wound  in  his  arm, 
after  which  he  remained  some  time  in  Naples. 
In  1536  he  commanded  30  companies  of  in- 
fantry, and  accompanied  the  imperial  army 
against  Marseilles.  He  was  mortally  wounded 
daring  an  attack  on  the  part  of  Muy  and  died 
three  weeks  later.  Spanish  poeto'  is  highly 
indebted  to  him ;  for  without  bis  aid  Boscan, 
(his  bosom  friend)  a  foreigner,  would  never 
have  succeeded  in  his  innovations,  more  particu- 
larly as  he  had  a  formidfthle  adversary  in 
Christoval  de  Castillejo.  His  writings  consist 
of  eclogues,  epistles,  odes,  songs,  sonnets  (in 
which  he  imitated  Petrarch)  and  some  smaller 
pqems.  A  volume  of  his  poems  first  appeared 
at  Barcelona  in  1543.  An  edition  of  his  works, 
with  note^  appeared  in  1765,  and  Herrera's 
commentaiy  <1S80),  with  notes  by  Azara 
(1765).  Consult  Femitndez  de  Navarrcte,  E., 
'Vida  de  (Sarctlaso  de  la  Vega*;  Flamini,  F., 
'Imitazioni  italiani  in  (Jarcilaso  de  la  Vega* 
(-Milan  1899). 

GARCILASO  (GARCIAS  LASO)  DE 
LA  VEGA,  sumamed  the  Inca,  Spanish  his- 
torian ;  b.  Cuzco,  Peru,  1540;  d.  Spain,  1616.  He 
was  a  son  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  one  of  the 
conquerors  of  Peru,  and  a  member  of  the  il- 
lustrious de  la  Vega  family  and  Elizabeth  Palla, 
a  princess  of  the  race  of  the  Incas.  His  mother 
taught  him  the  Peruvian  language,  and  is  said 
to  have  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  writing 
the  history  of  his  ancestors.  He  went  to  Spain 
where  he  was  welt  received  at  court  and  made 
much  of,  probably  due  to  his  good  family  con- 
nections. Later  on  he  was  imprisoned  at  Valla- 
dolid  by  order  of  Philip  II.  On  his  release 
he  returned  to  Peru  where  he  began  his  work 
of  writing  the  history  of  ancient  Peruvian 
civilization.  His  great  work  on  the  history  of 
Peru  is  in  two  parts:  the  first  bearing  the 
title  of  *Historia  de  las  Anfiquedades  y  Con- 
quista  de  Piru;  Primera  Parte  de  los  .Com- 
entarios  Reales  que  tratan  del  Origen  de  los 
Incas,  etc.*  (1609) ;  the  second  being  the  'His- 
toria  genera!  del  Peru'  (1616).  He  wrote  also 
<Historia  de  la  Florida*  (1609).  His  history 
is  the  greatest  source  of  information  concerning 
ancient  Peru,  its  history,  religion,  civilization, 
m^hs,  sociology  and  customs.  It  is  somewhat 
highly  colored;  but  the  author  had  plenty  of 
docamentaiy  ewdence  which  he  used  in  an  in- 


tere^tmr  and  illuminating  way.  Consult  MailE- 
ham,  *The  Incas  of  Peru'  (1910);  Prescott, 
*History  of  the  Conquest  of  Pent* 

GARCINIA,  so  called  after  Laurent  Garcin 
(d.  1752),  a  Franco- Oriental  traveler,  is  the 
botanical  name  for  a  genus  of  the  family 
GuUiferce.  It  consists  of  opposite-leaved  trees, 
with  a  yellow  resinous  juice,  and  generally  uni- 
sexual flowers_  with  four  sepals,  four  petals, 
many  stamens  ifa  from  one  to  four  bundles,  and 
a  2  to  10-celIed  ovary  with  a  single  seed  in  each 
'cell.  The  fruit  of  G.  mangostana  is  the  highly- 
prized  mangosteen  of  the  East  Indies.  It 
is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  orange, 
norplc  outside,  divided  within  Into  segments 
like  those  of  an  orange.  The  flavor  i?  be- 
tween that  of  a  grape  and  a  peach.  The 
friuts  of  G.  fieduncuiaia,  G.  cornea  and  G*. 
kydiana  are  also  ■  eaten(  but  arc  not  greatly 
valued.  G.  kola  of  tropical  Africa  yields  frui^ 
and  seedj  similar  in  properties  to  the  kola-nut 
G.  eambogio  and  other  species  of  the  genus 
furnish  (^mboge  (q.v.). 

OARDA  (gar'da)  or  BENACO  LAKE, 

the  Italian  Logo  di  Garda,  and  the  Benacus  Lactu 
of  the  Romans,  is  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
lake  in  North  Italy,  33  miles  long  from  north 
to  south,  by  3  to  11  miles  broad,  and  213  feet 
above  sea-level.  It  forms  part  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  provinces  of  Verona,  Mantua  and 
Brescia,  while  its  north  extremity  enters  the 
Austrian  territory  of  Trent,  in  the  Tyrol.  It 
receives  the  Sarca,  almost  its  only  affluent,  aX 
its  north  end,  and  is  drained  by  the  Mincio, 
which  issues  from  its  southeast  end  near  thf 
fortress  of  Peschiera,  and  convey^  its.  waters  to 
the  Po.  Storms  arc  not  infrequent,  and  are 
sometimes  violent.  It  is  well  stocked  with  ex- 
cellent fish,  including  salmon-trout,  trout,  eels 
and  pike.  Garda  is  the  largest  lake  in  Italy, 
and  attains  a  depth  of  over  1,000  feet  in  many 
places.  Its  shores  are  covered  with  villas,  and 
steamboats  ply  on  it  regulaHy  between  the 
ports  of  Riva,  Desenzano  and  Peschiera.  which 
with  Cvardone-Riviera,  Garda,  Malcesine  Salo 
and  the  beautiful  promontory  of  Sirmione  are 
its  most  popular  resorts. 

GARDE,  Thonufe  Willttni*  Danish  «x- 
jdorer:  b.  1859.  He  made  sevenil  tours  of  ex- 
ploration in  southeast  Greenland,  starting  from 
Cape  Farewell.  He  discovered  Norse  remains 
at  Lindenows  Fjord,  over  200  live  glaciers, 
very  many  over  a  mile  wide  between  Nanor- 
talik  and  Cape  Farewell.  In  he  explored 
the  Greenland  ice  cap,  which  he  found  to  ex* 
ceed  8.000  feet  in  Iwi^ht  at  certain  places.  He 
received  the  commission  of  cOnunander  in  tbe 
Danish  navy;  subsequently  was  appointed  to 
the  chief  of  staff,  and  in  190&-U  was  made 
assistant  to  the  Minister  of  the  Navy.  The 
story  of  his  explorations  is  contained  in 
'Meddeldser  om  (aronland'  (Vols.  IX  and 
XVI). 

GARDE  NATIONALE,  gard  na-se-o-nSl, 
a  guard  of  armed  citizens  instituted  in  Paris  13 
July  1789  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order 
and  protecting  liberty.  At  first  it  numbered 
4S,000  men,  but  was  increased  to  3(X),0()0  when 
it  was  organized  throu^out  the  whole  country. 
Acting  as  a  ro>-aUst  and  reactionary  force,  it 
was  crushed  by  Napoleon  in  1795.  It  was  re- 
bi^nized  by  the  Mrectory  and  by  Napoleon 
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and  a^in  under  the  Bourbons,  to  whom,  how- 
ever, It  was  a  source  of  such  disquietude  that 
it  was  dissolved  by  a  royal  ordinance  in  1827. 
Under  Louis  Philippe  it  was  resuscitated  in  its 
old  form  and  contributed  to  his  overthrow. 
In  1851  the  national  guard  was  again  reorgan- 
ized, but  in  1855  it  was  dissolved.  In  1870  the 
national  guard  of  Parts  was  again  formed  for 
the  defense  of  the  city  against  the  Prussians. 
The  resistance  of  a  section  of  <he  guard  to  the 
decree  of  disarmament  issued  under  M.  Thiers 
led  to  the  Communal  War,  at  the  close  of  which 
the  guard  was  declared  dissolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  (1871). 

GARDEN,  Alexander,  Scottish  scientist: 
b.  Charleston,  S.  C,  about  1730;  d.  London,  15 
April  1791.  He  was  graduated  from  Aberdeen; 
became  a  professor  in  icing's  College^  New 
York  (now  Columbia  University),  and  in  1755 
established  himself  in  medial  practice  at 
Charleston.  From  1783  he  was  m  London, 
where  he  became  vice-president  of  the  Royal 
Society.  The  botanical  genus  Gardenia  (q.v.) 
was  named  in  his  honor  by  Linnaeus. 

GARDEN,  Alexander,  American  soldier: 
b.  Charieston,  S.  C,  4  Dec.  1757;  d.  there.  29 
Feb.  1829.-  He  was  for  a  time  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Greene.  He  wrote  'Anecdotes  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  in  America,  with  Sketches 
of  Character  of  Persons  the  most  distinguished 
in  the  Southern  States  for  Ovil  and  Military 
Services*  (1st  series,  Charieston,  1822;  fol- 
lowed b^  a  second  series),  which  is  one  of  the 
authorities  for  the  histo^  of  the  period,  con- 
taining information  harifly  to  be  fotmd  else- 
where. ■  ', 

GARDEN.  The  earliest  known  gardens 
are  those  of  Solomon,  which  are  described  as 
having  been  of  quadrangular  form,  surrounded 
by  high  waits.  They  contained  aviaries,  wells 
and  streams  of  water.  The  gardens  of  Cyrus 
and  other  Persian  monarchs  were  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  generally  laid  out  in  romaptic  situa- 
tions. The^  were  also  distinguished  for  the 
great  diversity  of  their  uses  and  products.  The 
first  allusion  to  terraces  in  gardens  is  to  be 
found  in  the  description  of  the  celebrated  hang- 
ing gardens  of  Babylon,  anciently  reckoned 
amon^  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Their  con- 
struction is  variously  ascribed  to  Queen  Semi- 
ramis  and  to  Nebuchadneutar,  Diodorus  and 
Strs^  have  given  descriptions  of  them.  They 
are  said  to  have  formed  a  square  with  an  area 
of  nearly  four  acres,  and  rose  in  terraces,  sup- 
ported on  masonry  arches,  to.  a  height  of  75 
feet.  They  were  irrigated  from  a  reservoir 
built  at  the  top,  to  which  water  was  lifted  from 
the  Euphrates  by  a  screw.  Fountains  and 
banquetuig-rooms  were  distributed  Aroughout 
the  numerous  terraces;  groves  and  avenues  of 
trees,  as  well  as  parterres  of  flowers,  diversified 
the  scene;  while  the  view  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
borhood was  extensive  and  magnificent.  Most 
■of  the  elements  of  a  modern  architectural 
garden  are  alluded  to  in  connection  with  those 
of  Babylon.  The  grove  of  Orontes,  described 
by  Strabo,  must  be  regarded  as  a  park  or  large 
garden  in  the  picturesque  s^le;  it  was  nine 
miles  in  circtimference. 

In  ancient  Greece,  gardening  was  rather  a 
neglected  art  at  first,  but  in  process  of  time 

Seat  advance  was  made.  The  vale  of  Tempe, 
e  Academus  at  Athens,  and  other  publit 


gardens  were  extremely  elegant  and  were  orna- 
mented with  tonples,  altars,  tombs,  statues, 
monuments  and  towers.  The  Grcelci  copied 
their  gardening  from  the  Persians;  and  the 
Romans,  in  their  turn,  copied  that  of  the  Greeks. 
Little  is  known  of  the  early  slyle  of  Rnnan  gar- 
dening; the  vast  edifices  projecting  into  the  sea, 
and  the  immense  artificial  elevations,  are  ^mar- 
ently  ridiculed  by  Cicero  and  Varro.  About 
this  time,  however,  began  the  cultivation  of 
odoriferous  trees  and  plants;  and  the  plantiiig 
of  trees  adjoining  each  other,  whose  odors  as- 
similated, was  then  as  much  a  study  with  the 
gardener  as  the  harmonious  blending  of  colors 
at  the  present  day. 

The  early  French  and  Dutch  gardens  were 
evidently  adopted  from  the  docr^ption  of 
Pliny's  garden.  The  use  of  glass  in  the  con- 
struction of  conservatories  was  early  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  the  "Gardens  of 
Adonis,"  mentioned  by  some  of  their  most 
eminent  authors,  were  probably  of  this  kind. 
Gardening,  like  all  the  other  arts,  langui^ed 
during  the  Dark  Ages,  but  with  the  revival  of 
learning,  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the 
Reformation,  it  began  again  to  flouridi.  The 
art  was  revived  and  patronized  by  the  famity 
of  the  Medici  in  Italy;  and  their  gardens,  which 
were  of  the  geometric  and  architectural  s^e; 
long  served  as  models  for  most  of  Europe. 
They  continued  to  be  imitated  in  France,  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  till  the  introduction  of 
the  English  or  natural  style.  In  garden  archi- 
tecture very  little  progress,  as  far  as  hothouses 
are  concerned,  has  been  made  in  southern 
Europe,  the  warmth  of  the  climate  rendering 
them  all  but  useless.  There  are,  however,  plant 
houses  in  many  places  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
The  French  and  Dutch  gardens  resemble  each 
other  closely;  symmetry  and  profuse  ornament 
are  the  characteristics  of  both.  The  Dutch 
style  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  where  there  are  no  inequalities  of  sur- 
face, as  in  England.  The  French  style  seems 
to  have  arisen  about  the  middle  of  the  l7th 
centuiy,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
most  celebrated  gardener  of  the  period  was  Le 
Notrej  who  laid  out  the  famous  gardens  of 
Versailles.  Le  Notre's  style  spread  rapidly  into 
other  countries.  The  first  erection  of  hot- 
houses in  France  took  place  toward  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  by  M.  Fagon,  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  first  magnificent  at- 
tempt at  hothouse  building  was  that  of  Francis 
I,  of  Austria,  in  1753.  They  were  tn  five  ranges, 
extending  altogether  to  the  length  of  1,290  feet, 
many  of  them  being  30  feet  high.  From  about 
1760  landscape  gardening  and  the  adoption  of 
the  English  style,  rapid^  spread  into  France, 
Germany  and  Russia,  where  it  sdll  prevails. 
See  Cmr  Planning;  Floating  Island;  Flow- 
cuLTURE ;  Flowers  ;  Garden  Cities  ;  Green- 
house ;  Horticulture  ;  Cross- Fertilization  ; 
Plant  Breeding,  etc. 

GARDEN  CITIES.  The  disassociation  9f 
the  idea  of  home  life  with  modem  existence  in 
the  metropolitan  centres  is  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  to  the  social  ecmonust.  In  the  body 
politic  the  city  is  merely  a  commercial  organ,  a 
convenience  in  the  nation's  commerce,  a  clearinE- 
house  for  domestic  and  inter-nation  commo<titia 
—  in  a  word,  an  artificial  juxtapositiDn  of  ele- 
ments depending  for  their  life^or  entcrtfinmm 
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won  the  power  of  capital  or  social  standing. 
To  those  of  wealth,  or  to  the  transient  within 
its  gates,  metropolitan  life  is  an  ideal  existence, 
offering  advantages  of  social  life,  human  inter- 
est, art,  literature  and  the  thousand  and  one 
things  that  day  and  night  bring  forth.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  salaried  man  or  the  wage 
Mmer,  forced  to  live  in  inadequate,  and  often- 
times unsanitary,  quarters,  lacking  in  op^rtu- 
ni^  for  recreation,  leads  a  most  uadesirabte 
existence,  tempered  alone  by  the  *hope  eternal* 
that  springs  up  in  every  human  breast. 

Is  It  a  wonder  then  that  men  and  women  and 
children  dream  of  the  green  fields  and  running 
broc^ES,  and  of  the  day  when  they  may  have 
their  own  home  —  a  real  hearthstone  —  in  the 
cxmntiy,  where  Nature  in  gladsome  abundance 
welcomes  all  mankind  as  her  children?  Indeed, 


tended  to  becMae  little  if  any  larger.  When 
additioiial  demands  spring  up  for  quarters,  a 
new  garden  dry  is  formed  elsewhere,  and  thus 
the  identity  of  the  existing  one  is  preserved 
indefinitely,  and  the  residents,  in  the  expectation 
of  spending  their  whole  lives  in  their  own 
homes,  have  every  incentive  to  improve  an<d  em- 
bellish them,  and  keep  their  grounds  in  the  best 
possible  condition. 

The  garden  city  in  plan  should  be  laid  out 
in  the  simplest,  yet  in  the  most  attractive,  man- 
ner. There  being  little  traffic  of  consequence, 
the  streets  should  be  laid  out  with  that  degree 
of  irregularity  that  ensures  charm.  Some  of 
the  streets  should  be  winding,  while  the  straight 
ones  should  have  suitable  terminals.  Each 
house  should  be  provided  with  a  spacious  gar- 
den, as  it  is  from  such  gardens  that  these  cities 


Great  ■roBBd  plan  of  Waddogton.  D.  C. 


many  do  break  the  shackles  of  ci^  life  for  rural 
I'etreats,  but  the  vast  majority  dream  on,  exist- 
ing from  pay  day  to  pay  day,  with  the  same  old 
*hope  eternal*  burning  in  their  breasts,  but  with 
constantly  diminishing  fiame. 

It  is  not  possible  for  everyone  to  live  in  the 
country,  but  it  is  within  the  ability  of  many 
that  are  now  housed  in  cramped  quarters  in  the 
cit^  to  own  their  own  homes  and  live  and  rear 
their  families  in  the  free  country  life  — -  cheaper, 
more  healthful  and  with  a  maximum  of  per- 
sonal comfort  and  individual  standing. 

■  Among  the  plans  that  have  been  carried  out 
abroad  and  in  the  United  States  to  a  rapidly 
increasing  extent  are  those  of  garden  cities, 
workingmen's  colonies  and_  suburban  parden- 
|ng.  Of  these  the  garden  city  in  its  best  form 
is  a  well-organized  development,  in  which  from 
100  to  500  homes  make  up  a  unit,  which  is  in- 


derive  their  name.  These  gardens,  thou^ 
partially  devoted  to  vegetable  raising,  should 
also  be  well  laid  out  with  flower  beds,  end  the 
whole  ^rden  city  should  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  will  ensure  sufficient  attention  to 
this  feature  to  produce  the  intended  appearance. 
Grass  plots,  trees,  hedges,  shrubbciy  and  arbors 
should  be  provided  in  abundance,  both  in  the 
front  and  in  the  rear  of  the  houses.  The  neg- 
lect of  the  residents  should  not  be  allowed  to 
mar  the  appearance  of  the  ci^. 

As  to  the  houses,  thejr  may  be  quite  sfanple 
and  compact  in  design,  but  they  should  all  be 
individual  in  character,  and  by  no  means  the 
fri^tful  rows  of  boxes  all  exactly  alike  that 
are  put  up  for  workingmen's  use  in  the  usual 
rural  or  suburban  places  devoted  to  such  pur- 
poses. The  economical  design  of  the  buildings 
and  the  small  expenses  for  streets  make  the 
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housing  cost  small,  so  that  the  rents  may  be 
low,  or  the  workingman  may,  within  a  reason- 
able length  of  time,  become  the  owner  of  his 
own  home. 

Garden  cities  should  be  laid  out  within  easy 
reach  of  transit  facilities  and  natural  advan- 
tages of  site  should  be  availed  of  whenever  pos- 
sible, to  give  individuality  and  charm  to  the 
plan. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  of  garden  cities 
should  be  carefully  planned  and  carried  out,  and 
the  details  should  be  simple  and  at  the  same 
time  the  construction  should  be  solid  and  as  in- 
expensive as  possible. 

A  garden  city  is  principally  a  place  of  resi- 
dence and  it  should  have  as  few  stores  as  pos- 
sible, only  those  of  the  most  necessary  charac- 
ter being  provided  A  school  may  be  the  only 
building  of  a  public  character.  However,  in 
those  garden  cities  of  a  larger  size  and  which 
are  located  in  more"  or  less  isolated  places,  the 
suburban  -  character  is  tost  and  they  become 
small  cities,  and  should  accordingly  be  provided 
with  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  stores 
and  public  building.  The  city  may  have  its 
own  civic  organization,  with  scAools,  a  library, 
churches,  theatres  and  the  like,  and  be  a  com- 
plete civic  unit. 

Garden  cities  have  met  with  greater  success  in 
England  than  elsewhere  up  lo  the  present  time, 
although  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  them 
are  now  in  process  of  formation  in  Germany. 
The  principal  English  garden  cities  are  Port 
Sunlight,  near  Liverpool,  Bourneville,  near  Bir- 
mingham, and  Lctchworth,  near  Loudon,  while 
die  leading  German  garden  city  is  Hellerau, 
near  Dresden.  The  nuiperous  workingmen's 
colonies  in  Germany  that  first  began  to  be 
founded  about  1863  arc  earlier  prototypes  of  the 
present  garden  cities,  but  on  a  less  comprehen- 
sive scak  and  with  less  open  ground. 

Garden  cities  are  or^nized  on  several  dif- 
ferent plans.  Port  Sunlight  is  operated  by  a 
soap  factors',  the  rents  being  based  on  a  basis 
of  depreciation  and  taxes  only,  without  taking 
into  account  the  value  of  the  "land  and  the  cap- 
ital invested.  The  factory  considers  this  in  the 
nature  of  profit  sharing  with  its  employees,  who, 
with  their  families,  constitute  the  sole  tenancy. 
The  extent  of  Port  Sunlight  is  450  acres. 

At  Bourneville  the  situation  is  different. 
Although  half  of  the  tenants  are  employees  of 
the  concern  under  whose  patronage  the  city  is 
operated,  any  one  is  elig'.blc  to  become  a  rcsi- 
dent_  The  rents  arc  higher  but  the  city  is  an 
individual  entity  administered  by  an  independ- 
ent corporation.  There  are  some  5,000  inhab- 
itants in  Bourneville,  occupying  925  houses. 
The  city  covers  612  acres  of  land,  and  one- 
tenth  oi  the  land,  in  addition  to 'that  occupied 
by  roads  and  gardens,  is  reserved  for  parks  and 
recreation  grounds.  In  no  case  is  the  building 
allowed  to  cover  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
plot  belonging  to  it,  and  the  number  of  houses 
IS  usually  from  7  to  10  per  acre. 

The  large  amount  of  ground  left  open  per- 
mits of  vegetable  gardens,  the  produce  nf  which 
materially  reduces  the  cost  of  living  of  the 
householders.  Under  ordinary  conditions  land 
yields  a  return  of  about  $25  per  acre,  but  that 
portion  utitfzed  in  Bourneville  for  raising 
produce  returns  a  valuation  of  some  $150  per 
acre,  in  addition  to  housing  an  avera^  of  30 


persons  per  acre  in  the  occupied  portions  of  the 
city. 

Hellerau,  which  is  about  three  miles  from 
Dresden  and  covers  325  acres,  has  a  population 
of  about  1,000,  and  the  land  is  held  by  a  corpo- 
ration which  limits  its  dividends  to  4  per  cent. 
The  village  is  occupied  by  the  employees  of  a 
single  concern,  the  Deutsche  IVerkstaten  fUr 
Handtuerkkunsl,  the  chief  owner  of  which  — 
Karl  Schmidt  —  is  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Hel- 
lerau improvement.  The  building  is  largely 
carried  on  by  the  Co-operative  Building  _Asso- 
'ciation  of  Hellerau,  which  secures  its  capital  at 
low  rates  from  the  governmental  insurance 
funds.  These  enormous  funds  are  thus  utilized 
in  a  twofold  manner  —  the  principal  for  improv- 
ing housing  conditions  .and  the  income  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  beneficiaries. 

The  garden  city  of  Lctchworth,  some  35 
miles  from  London,  is  a  mpocrn  city  of  7,500 
inhabitants,  with  49  industries.  It  is  an  inde- 
pendent entity,  and  is  operated  by  a  ^oup  of 
persons  that  has  Itmited  ii$  piossutle  Avidends 


breat  ground  plan  of  KaHsnihe.  Germany,  an  excep- 
tionally wclt-ptanned  city,  full  of  individnality  and  variety. 
The  portion  above  the  medium  line  of  the  areat  circle  it  a 
forest  ^k.  The  building  regulations  of  Vat  city  pro  ride 
for  16  sonea. 


to  5  per  cent,  thus  ensuring  the  best  of  condi- 
tions for  the  residents.  The  maximum  number 
of  houses  permitted  to  the  acre  is  12,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  six  square  miles  of  the  city  arc 
reserved  for_  parks  and  similar  uses. 

Another  interesting  example  will  be  found 
in  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  a  town-planning  enterprise  in  which  cer- 
taui  trust  funds  have  been  invested  and  which 
is  conducted  wholly  on  commercial  lines  in  the 
expectation  that  a  fair  profit  will  be  earned 
from  the  investment  As  a  real  estate  propo- 
sition it  may  not  differ  much  from  other  first- 
class  Long  Island  developments.  It  is  not  a 
garden  city  for  workingmen,  however,  but  is 
intended  for  persons  of  ampler  means. 

The  main  points  in  the  general  layout  or 
great  ground  plan  are  the  direct  ample,  con- 
venient thoroughfares,  the  gently  curved  resi- 
dence streets,  so  laid  out  as  to  allow  for  deep 
front  gardens ;  the  interior  parks  for  the  private 
use  of  the  residents,  and  the  Iara[e  amount  of 
land  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  develop- 
ment that  is  i)iit  aside  for  common  use.  Each 
blork  is  considered  as  a  unit  and  treated  as 
such.  This  separate  block  planning  gives  a 
beauty  and  variety  not  possible  with  the  ordi- 
nary rectangular  block  plan. 

Unity  of  design  is  the  special  attraction  of 
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the  gardcnSfiand  lh»  linity  hari been^iaithfully 

adhered  to.  The  station,  the  inn,  the  stores, 
the  apartments,  and  the  houses,  large  and  small, 
while  varying  in  treatment  and  material,  are  all 
harmonious  in  design.  The  whole  jAace  has  an 
atmosphere  that  is  homelike,  refreshing  and  dis- 
tinguished with  a  real  individuality.  Like  all 
other  high-class  suburban  developments,  the 
individual  or  free  standing  house  will  predonii- 
nate,  but  an  attractive  feature  of  the  building 
plan  is  the  so-called  *'Group-Building.*  This 
plan  makes  it  possible  to  buy  a  house  of  supe- 
rior construction  and  enduring  value  at  a  lower 
price,  for  the  reason  that  the  land  may  be  used 
more  economically  when  ihe  houses  are  either 
semi-detached  or  one  of  a  group  of  three,  four, 
six,  eight  or  10  houses  set  contiguously  in  a  row. 
These  groups  and  rows  add  p;reatly  to  the 
charm  and  variety  of  the  building  scheme. 
They  have  hecir  ptanned  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
land  and  road  contours,  and  are  of  different 
Bzes  and  prices,  ^ith  varying  interior  arrange- 
tnent  and  architectural  treatment.  There  is  no 
subject  upon  which  the  developers  o£  the  gar- 
dens have  laid  more  stress  than  upon  the  value 
of  the  common  use  of  land  as  a  factor  in  com- 
munity life. 

When  the  plans  of  this  company  were  first 
officially  made  public,  disappointment  wgs  ex- 
pressed that  the  enterprise  woidd  not  benefit 
the  mechanic  or  day  laborer,  such  as  the  Eng- 
lish development  at  Port  Sunlight.  This,  how- 
ever, was  impracticable  owing  to  the  location  of 
the  property,  the  initial  cost  of  which  would 
only  permit  the  upbuilding  of  a  high  grade  resi- 
dential suburb. 

These  examples  indicate  the  scope  of  the 
garden  city  idea  in  its  various  applications,  from 
the  housing  of  the  employees  of  a  single  factory 
to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  and 
thriving  city. 


Great  ground  plan  of  Mannheim,  Germany,  a  plan 
irtuch  with  its  outer  horseshoe  has  proven  hitihty  satisfac- 
torir.  It  offers  a  solution  of  street  replanning  for  American 
cities  with  theirgridiroos  and  has  been  followed  in  the  pro- 
posed plans  of  Chicago  and  other  cities. 

The  workingmen's  colonics  were  the  proto- 
types of  the  garden  cities  and  had  their  origin 
in  the  workingmen's  quarters  established  by  the 
Krupp  Company  at  Essen,  beginning  in  1^855. 
with  barracks  affording  lodging  find  board  for 


2U0  men  to  start  with;  Conttnumg  witb  the  erec- 
tion in  1863  of  a  colony  of  160  dwellings  at  "Alt 


Plan  of  garden  subutb,  Dalhauaer  Heide,  near  Easec, 


hof,  Schederhof,  Cronenberg,  Alfredshof, 
Friedrichshof,  Magarethenhof,  Dalhauser 
Heidc,  Emschcr  Lippe  and  Colony  Gaarden 
and  the  miscellaneous  quarters  in  Essen  tlie 
Krupp  works  house  12,800  men  and  their  fami- 
lies^ total  of  46,000  persons. 

The  colony  Cronenberg,  the  largest  and  best 
known,  \v%s  mainly  erected  during  the  years 
from  1872  to  1874.  The  buildings  are  partly  set 
up  in  rows  of  three-storied  houses  containing  30 
to  40  dwellings  in  each  block,  and  partly  of 
three-storied  semi-detached  houses  with  12 
dwellings,  six  of  them  accessible  from  each 
gable  front.  The  buildings  are  constructed  of 
brick  or  quarry-stone  without  ornaments,  and 
are  surrounded  by  gardens  and  lawns. 
Throughout,  each  staircase  gives  access  to  six 
dwellings,  to  two  each  on  each  floor  from  a 
small  landing,  through  a  private  front  door. 
The  streets  are  lined  with  trees,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  colony  there  is  a  spacious  park, 
which  in  connection  with  the  gardens  sur'round- 
ing  the  houses  giv^  to  the  whole  a  most  agree- 
able aspect.  Subsequent  to  1891,  204  additional 
dwellings  were  erected,  so  that  the  entire  colony 
now  contains  1,454  workingmen's  dwellings  of 
from  two  to  three  rooms,  and  some  of  as  many 
as  six  rooms. 

From  1894  to  1899  the  principal  portio.is  of 
Alfredshof  and  Friedrichshof  were  erected,  and 
in  rhe  construction  of  these  colonies  {esthetic  as 
well  as  practical  and  sanitary  considerations 
were  emphasized.  The  plans  on  which  the 
streets  were  laid  out,  the  varying  positions  of 
the  buildings  as  regards  the  streets,  the  provision 
for  spacious  open  grounds,  the  application  of  a 
handsome  and  varied  architecture  and  the  utili- 
zation  of   bright  colorings  in  the  roofs  and 
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facades  lend  to  these  colonies  a  most  attractive 
aspect. 

In  fixing  the  ground  plans  of  the  several 
dwellings  allowance  was  made  for  the  high 


Type  of  half  opeo  block  lystnn  found  in  Engluid.  HoU&nd 
ma  Gertnany. 


Standard  of  the  workingman's  life  at  present, 
and  accommodations  of  two  rooms,  therefore, 
were  altt^ther  abandoned,  and  sets  of  three  or 
more  rooms  only  were  admitted.  Each  one- 
family  cottage  was  given  a  small  garden  and 
houses  of  two  or  more  stories  were  provided 
with  verandas  and  loggias,  to  afford  their  occu- 

Eants  a  sitting  place  in  the  open  air.  Each 
itchen  was  also  provided  with  a  larder. 
The  first  lot  of  houses  in  Alfredshof  was 
erected  on  the  cottage  system,  in  one,  two,  three 
and_  four  family  cottages,  in  rows,  each  con- 
taining a  smalt  number  of  houses.  To  each 
famtty-lod^ng  a  smalt  garden  is  attached.  The 
dwellmgs  in  the  semi-detached  or  double  semi- 
detached cottages  are  also  completely  separated, 
each  family  having  its  own  private  entrance 
through  its  own  garden.  At  the  entrance  of 
each  dwelling  is  a  veranda. 

In  1899  construction  worlc  in  Alfredshof 
rame  temporarily  to  an  end.  When  it  was  ^re- 
sumed in  1907,  the  ground  had  in  the  meantime 
become  so  dear  that  it  was  deemed  inadvisable 
to  continue  the  system.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
utilize  the  building  space  more  rationally,  and 
in  order  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  dwell- 
ings in  the  neighborhood  of  the  worlcs,  corre- 
sponding to  the  increased  nimiber  of  working- 
men,  a  more  compact  mode  of  building  had  to 
be  adopted. 

The  question  could  only  be  solved  by  the 
multipte-storied  house  arranged  in  flats,  which 
at  the  same  time  afforded  the  possibility  of  har- 
monizing the  colony  architecturally  with  the 
town  houses  in  the  vicinity.  The  houses  were 
arranged  in  blocks,  an  arrangement  already 
adopted  in  the  Friedrichshof.  By  an  artistic 
grouping  of  the  blocks,  by  leaving  sufficient 
open  ground,  lawns  and  pla^rounds  between, 


Block  with  open  ends  as  fotmd  in  Mannheim  and  Posen. 

and  by  carefully  preserving  existing  trees,  this 
new  part  of  Alfredshof  was  made  to  answer  atl 
modern  requirements  as  regards  healthfutness 
and  beauty. 


The  annual  rents  in  these  colonies  are : 

In  On*-Paiiu]y       la  Mollnle- 

Thrae-ioom  dwolling  (47.50 to$5S. 00  Ma. 50  to t52.50 
FouMOom        "  62.50  53.00  "  tO.Vb 

Pm-room         "  75.00  "    96.00      65.00  ^  70.00 

In  opposition  to  the  Altenhof  and  the  older 
part  of  the  Alfredshof,  this  colony  was  from 
the  very  beginningr  erected  on  the  system  of  the 
two  or  more  stoned  house  on  account  of  the 
valuable  and  rather  limited  building  space.  Six 
or  four  families  enter  the  residence  from  one 
common  entrance,  and  two  or  three  families 
have  one  laundry  in  common.  But  apart  from 
the  street  door  each  dwelling  has  its  own  pri- 
vate front  door  on  the  landing. 

The  three  or  two  storied  houses  of  this  col- 
oayr  are  united  into  more  or  less  large  blocks* 
wmch  are  grouped  around  squares  and  play- 


grounds, so  that  tight  and  fresh  air  is  ftbundant. 
The  trees  and  shrubs  t^iat  grow  in  abundance 
afford  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  upect. 

Other  notable  German  garden  cities  are 
Wandbcck  and  Altona,  near  Hamburg.  The 
former  covers  about  10  acres  and  has  150 
houses,  white  the  latter  is  still  under  construc- 
tion, with  municipal  assistance.  It  will  ulti- 
mately provide  for  a  population  of  30,000  per- 
sons. In  addition  a  large  nmnber  of  co-oper- 
ative associations  have  been  formed  in  Germany 
at  Rostock,  Plauen,  Tilsit.  Bonn,  Chemnitz. 
Aachen,  Halle,  Dortmund,  Erfurt,  etc.,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  garden  cities  have  been 
under  construction  or  completed. 

Industrial  home  towns  is  the  usual  term  in 
the  United  States  for  what  At  British  call 
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garden  cities,  and  the  Germans,  *Workinsman's 
colonies.*  The  basic  principles  are  practically 
the  same,  the  exception  being  that  m  British 
practice  there  are  fewer  houses  per  acre  — 
that  is.  more  ground  is  allotted  to  gardens, 
lawns,  parks,  playgrotmds  and  streets.  The 
Hempstead  suburban  garden  has  eight  onc- 
famify  houses  per  acre,  exclusive  of  streets; 
Hempstead  tenants,  10 ;  Ilf ord,  eight ;  Letch- 
worth  Garden  City,  12  one-family  houses  per 
net  acre.  American  industrial  home  towns  have 
as  many  as  18,  and  even  more,  houses  per  net 
acre. 

Notable  among  the  industrial  house  towns  of 
the  United  States  are  those  of  the  Goodyear 
Heights  Realty  Company,  Akron,  Ohio;  Keno- 
sha Home  Association,  Kenodia,  Wis. ;  Dela- 
ware and  Lackawanna  Railroad  Company^  Kist- 
ler.  Pa.;  the  Improved  Housing  Association, 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  aside  from  those  men- 
tioned, there  are  numerous  other  industrial 
home  town  developments  now  under  way  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

FlRAHK  KOESTBR, 

Author  of  ^Modern  City  Ptammg  and  Mttintt' 
nance.* 

OARDBN  CITY.  N.  Y.,  a  village  on  Long 
Island  in  Nassau  County,  on  the  Long  .  Island 
Railroad,  20  miles  east  ot  New  York,  It  was 
founded  by  Alexander  T.  Stewart  aa  a  residen- 
tial town.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Long  Island,  and  contains  the 
cathedral  of  the  Incarnation.  Here  are  also 
the  cathedral  schools.  Saint  Mary's  and  Saint 
Paul's,  and  the  factory  of  a  large  publiidiing 
house.  Pop.  about  1,000 

GARDSN  OF  THE  GODS,  a  simll  nwion 
in  Colorado^  mar  Colorado  Sprii^  in  'which 
are  seen  some  of  the  most  striking  effects  of 
erosion  ever  found  upon  the  globe.  The  ^'Gar- 
den'  covers  an  area  of  about  500  acres,  withr.-i 
which  are  sandstone  rocks,  red  and  white,  in 
forms  of  grotesque  magnificence  —  columns, 
"cathedral  spires^  and  giant  figures  sometimes 
appearing  almost  as  if  made  in  human  likeness. 
To  many  of  these  shapes  have  been  given  dis- 
tinctive names  sufnrested  by  their  various 
formations.  The  road  into  the  *Garden*  enters 
through  the  hu^e  "Gateway*  of  rtd  rodc- 
masscs  330  feet  in  heifdit 

GARDEN  SNAIL.  See  Shail. 
GARDEN  VILLAGES.   See  Village. 
GARDEN  WEBWORM.  See  Wxswobh. 

GARDENER,    Helen    Hamilton.  See 

Smakt.  PTelen  Hamilton. 

GARDENER  BIRD.  See  Bowek-birds. 

GARDENIA,  a  genus  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees  of  the  family  Rubiacetr,  containing  abmit 
60  species  in  the  subtropical  regions  of  the  Old 
World.  They  have  mostly  ^ossy,  entire  leaves 
and  showy,  solitary  or  clustereid,  yellow  or 
white  flowers.  G.  Jasmtnoides,  the  Cape  jas- 
mine, is  a  shrub  with  waxy  double  flowers, 
much  cultivated  for  hedges  from  Virginia 
southward.  It  was  formerly  popular  as  a 
greenhouse  plant  but  is  littie  grown  now. 

GARDENING,  Landscape.  See  Land- 
scape AaCHITECTURE. 

GARDINER,  gardW,  Asa  Bird,  Ameri- 
can lawyer:  b.  New  York,  30  Sept.  1839.  He 
was  edncated  at  the  College  of  the  Gty  of 
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New  York  and  New  York  University;  during 
service  in  the  Qvil  War  attained  the  rank  of 
captain  and  received  a  medal  of  honor  -for 
bravery-  was  professor  of  law  in  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  in  1874-78,  and  be- 
came district  attorney  of  the  cotmty  of  New 
York  in  1897.  He  held  important  posts  in  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  and  other  organiza- 
tions. Author  of  *The  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  as  affecting  the  Army  and  Navy* 
(1874);  <The  Order  of  the  Oncimiati  In 
France*  (1905),  etc. 

GARDINER,  Frederic,  American  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  clerflnrman:  b.  Gardiner,  Me.,  11 
Sept  1822;  d.  Middletown,  Conn.,  17  July  1889. 
He  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  (College  in 
1842,  from  the  (General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  in  1845;  was  rector  of  Trinity,  Saco, 
Me.,  1845-47;  rector  of  churches  at  Bath 
(1848-53)  and  Lewiston,  Me.,  (1855-56) ;  and 
in  1865  became  professor  of  the  literature  and 
interpretation  of  Scripture  in  the  (^mbier 
(Ohio)  Theological  Seminaiy.  In  1867  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  Old  Testament  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  Berkeley  Divinity 
School  (Middletown,  Omn.),  and  io  1883  of 
New  Testament  interpretation  and  literature  in 
that  institution.  He  founded  (1880)  the  So- 
ciety of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  and 
published  'The  Island  of  Life>  (1851); 
»Diatessaron>  0871):  <The  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  their  Mutual  Relations>  (1885). 

GARDINER,  Harry  Norman,  American 
educator:  b.  Norwich,  England.  6  Nov.  1855. 
In  1874  he  c»ne  to  tiie  United  States;  was 
gradoated  at  Amherst  in  1878,  and  subsequent 
studied  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1879^- 
82),  Gottingen,  Leipzig  and  Heidelberg.  In 
1878-79  he  taught  in  the  Academy  of  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y;  m  1891-92  was  instructor  in 
psychology  in  Amherst;  was  instructor  (1884- 
88)  and  subsequently  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Smith  College  after  1888.  He  is  member 
of  tiie  American  Psycholog^l  Association,  the 
American  Philosophical  Association  (presi- 
dent 19(J7)  and  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  has  pub- 
lished 'Outlines  of  Modem  Philosophy* 
(18%)  and  edited  ^lonathan  Edwards  — A 
Retrospect*  (1901)  and  'Selected  Sermons  of 
Jonathan  Edwards>  (1904). 

GARDINER^  John,  American  lawyer:  b. 
Boston,  1731 ;  drowned  off  Cape  Ann,  15  Oct. 
1793.  He  was  a  son  of  Sylvester  Gardiner  (q.v.) 
He  studied  law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  London,' 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  Westminster 
Hall.  He  formed  an  intimate  with  CSturchill 
and  Wilkes,  and  was  jtmior  counsel  of  the 
latter  at  his  trial  in  1764,  and  also  appeared 
for  Beardmore  and  Meredith,  who  for  writings 
in  support  of  Wilkes  had  been  imprisoned  on  a 
general  warrant  In  1766  he  procured  the  ap- 
pointment of  attorney-general  in  the  island  of 
Saint  Christopher,  where  he  remained  until 
after  flie  American  Revolution,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Boston.  After  residing  Acre  a  few 
years,  he  removed  to  Pownalhorough,  Me., 
which  pla6e  he  represented  in  the  Massachusetts 
I^slature  until  his  death.  As  a  legislator  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  in  favor  of 
law  reform,  particularly  the  abolition  of  special 
pleading,  and  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  against 
theatrical  entertainments.   In  connection  with 
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the  latter  subject  he  pulilished  a  'Dissertation 
on  the  Ancient  Poetry  oF  ihe  Romans,*  and  an 
accompanying  speech.  The  abolition  of  the  law 
of  primogeniture  in  Massachusetts  was  due  to 
his  efforts.  He  was  one  of  the  most  inHucntial 
of  the  early  Unitarians  o£  Boston,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  change  of  King's'  Chapel  from 
an  Episcopal  into  a  Unitarian  Congregatiooat 
church. 

GARDINER.  John  Sylvestsr.  American 

Episcopal  clergyman :  b.  Haverford  West, 
South  Wales,  England,  June  1775;  A  Harrow- 
gate,  England,  29  July  1830.  He  was  a  sod  of 
John  Gardiner  (1731-93)  (q.v.) ;  accompanied 
his  father  to  the  West  Indies,  and  subsequently 
studied  in  Boston,  and  in  England  under  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Parr.  Returning  to  America,  he 
became  a  candidate  for  orders  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1797  was  ordained. 
In  1805  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  the 
chief  Episcopal  parish  in  Boston,  with  which 
he  remainea  connected  until  his  death.  He 
was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  forcible 
preacher.  In  the  establishment  of  the  Boston 
Anthology  and  Monthly  Repository,  for  which 
he  was  a  frequent  writer,  he  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  dissemination  o£  literary  taste  and 
culture  in  Boston.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Boston  Athenaum.  He 
wrote  the  'Jaoobiniad,'  a  satire  in  prose  and 
verse  directed  against  the  libera!  clubs  of  Bos- 
ton to  which,  being  in  politics  a  stronj; 
Federalist,  he  had  an  antipathy. 

GARDINER,  Lion,  English  settler  m 
America;  b.  1599;  d.  1663.  After  service  in  the 
English  army,  he  came  to  America  in  1635  as 
the  representative  of  a  land  company  which  had 
a  patent  of  territory  at  the  nwuth  of  the  Con- 
necticut. He  built  a  fort  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Saybrook,  compounded  from  the 
names  of  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  Lord  Broc^ 
two  of  the  patentees,  and  remained  in  charge 
until  1639.  He  made  on  an  island,  called  bv 
him  the  Isle  of  Wight  (now  Gardiner's  Island, 
township  of  Easthampton),  the  first  English 
settlement  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  -the 
State  of  New  Yorlt;  and  there  he  lived  in 
baronial  style. 

GARDINER,  SBmael  Ramon.  English 
historian :  b.  Ropley,  Hampshire,  4  March 
1829;  d.  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  23  Feb.  19Q2.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ  Quirch,  C^fmd,  studied 
also  at  Edinburgh  and  Gottingen;  was  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  King's  College,  London,  in 
1877-85,  historical  lecturer  for  the  University 
Extension  Societv  in  1880-94,  and  examiner  in 
the  Oxford  final  history  school  in  1886-S9.  He 
was  elected  to  a  research  fellowship  bv  AU. 
Souls,  Oxford,  in  1882,  and  to  a  similar  fellow- 
^ip  by  MertOH,  in  1894.  On  Froudc's  death 
(1894)  he  declined  appointment  to  the  Oxford 
rcgius  professorship  of  modem  history.  It  is 
for  his  work  of  research  in  the  history  of 
England  from  1603  to  1660  that  he  is  best 
known.  The ,  results  were  published  in  instal- 
ments later  assembled  in  various  collective  edi- 
tions. In  the  course,  of  his  investigations  he 
examined  the  minutest  details  with*  extraor- 
dinar>-  care.  ■  He  inspected  the  scene  of  most 
battles  which  he  descril>ed;  he  thoroughly 
familiarized  himself  with  the  state  papers  of 
the  Record  Office;  and  for  the  study  of  the 
state  papers  foreign  and  the  contents  of  other 


national  arcluves  learned  she  continoital  lan- 
guages. No  source  of  informalion  was  left 
unexhausted.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  the  ouly 
oiie  that  ever  read  the  entire  collection  ot 
Thomasson  tracts  in  the  British  Museum. 
Though  himself  a  Liberal  in  politics,  his  writ- 
ing was  wholly  judicial  and  impartial.  Perhaps 
no  other  English  historian  ever  labored  more 
enthusiastically  for  historical  truth  and  no  one 
was  more  judicious  in  his  treatment  of  sources. 
His  style  is  clear  and  well-ordered,  and  in 
later  volumes  vigorous  and  often  'impressive. 
He  was  the  first  to  describe  in  full  die  period 
of  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  from  an 
unprejudiced  viewpoint,  and  he  was  also  the 
first  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  beginnings  of 
the  Cavalier  party  and  the  rise  of  the  cix-il 
war.  He  was  fortunately  enabled  to  utilize 
many  newly  discovered  sources.  His  work 
was  not  at  first  popular,  but  its  worth  was  later 
fully  recognized.  In  1882  he  received  a  civil- 
list  pension  of  £l50.  The  titles  of  the  larger 
divisions  of  his  great  undertaking  are  'History 
of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  I  to 
the  Disgrace  of  Chief  Justice  Coke'  (1863); 
'History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
James  I  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Great  Civil 
War*  .(ISSS-^);  'History  of  the  Great  Civil 
War>  (1886-91);  and  'History  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  Protectorate^  (1894-1901),  in 
three  volumes,  a  fourth  to  be  comi^eted  1^ 
Finlt.  He  wrote  also  'Cromweirs  Place  in 
Hi8tory>  (1897) ;  <OHver  Cromwell*  (1899); 
and  other  works,  Inchidinff  *The  Thirty- Years' 
War>  (1874) ;  ^Tfee  Fir^  Two  Stuarts,  and  the 
Puritan  Revolution'  (1876);  'Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  English  Histoiy*  (with  Mullin- 
ger,  1881);  'CanstlhUionB!  Docunents  of  the 
Puritan  Revolution>  (1889);  ^Student's  His- 
tory of  Enfl^and>  (1890-92)  ;  ^School  Atlas  ot 
Engtish  riTstofy*  (1891);  <What  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  Was>  (1897). 

GARDINER,  Sylvester,  American  physi- 
cian: b.  Kingston,  R  I.,  1717;  d.  Newport,  R.  I., 
8  Aug.  1786.  He  studied  medicine  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris, '  subsequently  practised  his  pro- 
fession in  Boston,  and  opened  there  a  drug 
establishment,  from  which  the  New  Engiana 
colonies  were  chiefly  supplied.  He  was  one  of 
the  early  proinoters  of  inoculation  for  the 
smallpox,  and  a  liberal  contributor  for  the 
erection  of  King;'s  Chapel,  Boston.  He  be- 
came possessed  of  large,  tracts  of  land  in  Ken- 
nebec County,  M&,  and  tlavait  -the  mid^  of 
the  century  was  instrumental  in  estaUisbine 
there  the  settlement  of  Pittston,  a  portion  of 
which  was  subsequently  set  off  into  a  separate 
town,  under  the  name  of  Gardiner,  where  he 
hoilt  and  endowed  Christ  C^uich.  He  retired 
from.  Boston  on  its  evacuation  by  the  British 
troops,  but  returned  to  the  United  States  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionai>  War,  and  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life  there. 

GARDINER,  Mc.,  a  city  in  Kennebec 
Coimty,  on  the  Kennebec  River,  and  on  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad,  six  miles  from 
Augnsta.  Separated  from  Flttsfon  and  incor- 
porated as  a  town  in  1803,  it  was  chartered  as 
a  city. in  UM8.  It  hu<udlnirable  water  power, 
valuable  manufacturing  interests,  and  an  as- 
sessed Pfopertv  viJuatton  of  more  than  $4)0D0,- 
OOOl  The  ice-cutting  industry  employs  1.000 
people,  with  an  annual  output  ^ued  at  $75,O00l 
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The  commission  form  of  government  was 
adopted  by  the  city,  and  became  operative  in 
1912.   Pop.  5,311. 

GARDINER'S  ISLAND.  N.  Y.,  an  island 
in  a  bay  of  the  same  name  at  the  northeastern 
extreiBity  of  Long  Island.  It  is  part  of  the 
township  of  East  Hampton,  Suffolk  County, 
and  has  an  area  of  3^300  acres,  mostly  unduta:t- 
ing  pasture  land.  It  was  boui^t  from  the 
Indians  Lion  Gardiner  in  1639.  Captain 
Kidd  (q.v.^  buried  part  of  his  treasures  on 
the  island  m  1699,  but  the^  were  recovered  in 
the  same  year  by  the  colonial  authorities. 

GARDNER,  Augustus  Peabody,  Ameri- 
can congressman  and  soldier :  b.  Hamilton, 
Mass.,  5  Nov.  1865;  d.  Camp  Wheeler.  Va.. 
16  Jan.  1918.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1886;  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  senate  (1899-1901),  and  was  elected  to 
nine  congresses,  from  the  57th  to  65th  inclusive. 
During  the  Spanish-American  War,  he  served 
as  captain  and  assistant  adjutant-general  on 
staff  of  Gen.  J.  Wilson  In  1913  he  was  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
An  earnest  advocate  of  American  participation 
in  the  European  War,  he  entered  the  army  in 
1917  as  colonel  in  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps. 
He  procured  demotion  to  major,  so  that  _ne 
mi^t  see  active  service  sooner.  He  died 
while  in  training  at  Camp  Wheeler,  and  was 
interred  at  the  national  capital. 

GARDNER,  Edmund  Garratt.  English 
scholar  in  Italian :  b.  London,  12  May  1869.  He 
was  educated  at  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  Intended  for  tiie  medical  profes- 
non,  he  soon  abandoned  it  for  the  study  of 
Italian  literature  and  history,  especially  the 
study  of  Dante.  He  has  devoted  much  time 
to  research  in  Italian  archives  and  libraries, 
and,  more  recently,  to  the  ixrvcsti^tion  of 
mysticism  and  kindred  subjects.  He  is  Barlow 
lecturer  on  Dante  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don. His  publications  include  *  Dante's  Ten 
Heavens>  0898):  <A  Dante  Primer>  (1900): 
'The  Story  of  F1orence>  (1900);  'Desiderio* 
(1902) ;  'The  Stoiy  of  Siena  and  San 
Gimignano'  (1902) ;  'Dukes  and  Poets  in  Fer- 
rara>  (1904);  'The  ICing  of  Court  Poets' 
(1906);  'Saint  Catherine  of  Siena>  (1907); 
'The  Cell  of  Self-knowledge*  (1910);  <Dante 
and  the  Mystics'  (1914) ;  'The  Book  of  Saint 
Bernard  on  the  Love  of  God'  (1916). 

GARDNER,    Ernest    Arthur,  English 

archaologist :  b.  London  1862.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge  University,  and  was  di- 
rector of  the  British  School  of  Ardueofogy  at 
Athens,  1887-^5.  From  1884  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  archaeological  researches  in  Egypt, 
Athens,  Paphos  in  Cyprus,  Megalopolis  and 
elsewhere,  and  has  lectured  and  written  much 
upon  Greek  art  and  arclucology. 

GARDNER,  Eugene  American  archi- 
tect; b.  Ashfield.  Mass.,  28  March  1836;  d. 
Spring€eld,  Mass.,  7  Feb.  191S.  He  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  academy  at  Tallmadge,  Ohio. 
1852-62.  He  then  removed  to  Northampton, 
Mass.,  where  he  resided  1863-68,  engaged  in 
architectural  work,  going  t,o  Springfield,  Mass.. 
m  the  latter  year,  editing  The  Builder  1885-87, 
and  writing  for  the  Springfield  Republican. 
ui  1901  he  was  elected  a  menibcr  of  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  House  of  Representatives.  Among  his 
works  arc  'Homes  and  How  to  Make  Them'; 
^Illustrated  Homes';  'Home  Interiors':  <The 
House  that.  Jill  Emit';  'Town  and  Cfouniry 
School  Houses':  and  ^Common  Sense  in 
Church  Building.' 

GARDNER.  Henry  Brayton.  American 
educator:  b.  Providence.  R.  I.,  26  March  1663. 
He  was  graduated  at  Brown  Universi^  in 
1884  and  from  1884  to  1888  studied  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  1890.  In  1888-90  he  was  instructor  in 
political  economy;  in  1890-98,  associate  pro- 
fessor, and  since  1898  professor  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity. _  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  of  which  he  was  vice- 
I>re5ident  in  1897-98,  and  has  published  '  Statb- 
tics  of  Municipal  Finance'  (in  publications  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association.  New  Ser., 
No.  6^  1889  and  in  publications  of  American 
Economic  Associati<»i,  New  Ser-  No.  2, 
1899). 

GARDNER,  Percy,  English  archaeologist: 
b.  Hackney,  Middlesex.  24  Nov.  1846.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  University,  was  Disney 

erofessor  of  archaeology  there  in  1880  and  has 
een  professor  of  classical  archaeology  at  Ox- 
ford since  1887.  Among  his  publications  are 
'Samos  and  Samian  Coins'  (1882);  'The 
Types  of  Greek  Coins'  (1883)  ;  <Ncw  Chapters 
in  Greek  History'  (1892) ;  'Manual  of  Gretk 
Antiquities,'  with  Jevons  (1895);  'Sculptured 
Tombs  of  Hellas'  (1896);  'Exploratio  Evan- 
gelica'  (1899) ;  'Historic  View  of  the  New 
Testament'  (1901);  'A  Grammar  of  Greek  Art' 
(1905)  ;  *The  Growth  of  Christianity'  (1907)  ; 
'Religious  Experience  of  Saint  PauP  (1911): 
'Principles  of  Greek  Art'  (1913). 

GARDNER.  Mass.,  a  town  in  Worcester 
County,  including  the  villages  of  Gardner  Cen- 
tre, South  Gardner  and  West  Gardner.  It  is 
situated  about  25  miles  north  of  Worcester,  on 
the  Fitchburg  division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  two  bnuichcs  of  which  pass  through 
the  town,  intersecting  at  the  station  in  Ciardner 
Centre.  Gardner  is  Uie  trade  centre  of  an  agri- 
cultural region  and  has  a  large  chair-manu- 
facturing industry,  with  establishments  employ- 
ing about  3,000  people.  Almost  every  known 
kind  of  chair  is  made  here,  and  the  products  of 
this  manufacture  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  to  many  foreign  countries. 
The  number  of  industruu  establishments  in 
1914  was  g^ven  in  the  Census  Bureau's  sum- 
mary as  64;  persons  engaged  in  manufactures. 
4,245;  proprietors  and  firm  members.  49;  sal- 
aried employees,  232 ;  wage  earners,  3,964 ; 
primary  horse  power,  5,046;  capital,  $13,534,000; 
services.  $2,447,000;  salaries,  $363,000;  wages, 
$2,084,000;  materials,  $3,079,000;  value  o£  prod- 
ucts, $7,450,000;  value  added  by  manufacture, 
$4,371,000.  The  town  has  two  good  parks  and 
an  excellent  public  library.   Pop.  16,000. 

GASSPOWL.   See  Great  Auk. 

GARFIELD,  Harry  Augustus,  American 
educator  and  public  official;  o.  Hiram,  Portage 
County,  Ohio,  11  Oct.  1863.  He  is  a  son  of 
Jam.es  A.  Garfield,  20th  President  of  the  United 
States;  was  educated  at  Williams  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1885.  In  1885-86 
he  taught  Latin  and  Roman  history  at  Saint 
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Paul'?  School,  Concord,  N,  H.,  and  practised  law 
in  Cleveland  from  1888  to  1903.  From  1891  to 
1897  he  was  professor  of  contracts  at  the  Law 
School  of  Western  Reserve  University;  in 
1903-08  was  professor  of  politics  at  Princeton, 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  president 
of  Williams  Collie.  In  1908-09  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  in  1896  helped  to  organize  the  Qeveland 
Municipal  Association,  of  which  he  was  after- 
ward president.  In  1917,  soon  after  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  into  the  World  Waf, 
President  Wilson  appointed  Mr.  Garfield  fael 
controller.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  coal  in 
tiie  Northeastern  States,  especially  New  York 
City,  and  in  Ohio,  his  administnition  of  the 
office  was  severely  criticized  in  the  press,  but 
Cot^xessional  investigation  showed  that  the 
shortage  was  due  to  failure  of  the  railroads  to 
meet  the  extra  demands  upon  them,  and  the 
situation  cleared  soon  after  Federal  control  of 
the  roads  was  instituted,  28  Dec.  1917. 

GARFIELD,  James  Abram.  20th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  b.  Orange,  Cuyahoga 
County,  Ohio,  19  Nov.  1831 ;  d.  Elberon,  N.  J., 
19  Sept.  1881.  On  his  fathei's  side  he  was  of 
Ei^lish  Puritan  descent ;  on  his  mother's,  Hu- 
guenot Hie  father,  a  native  of  New  York 
settled  in  the  "Western  Reserve*  in  1830  and 
died  in  1833,  leaving  his  widow  with  four  small 
children,  James  being  the  youngest.  Garfield's 
boyhood  was  passed  amid  the  harsh  but  by  no 
means  destitute  conditions  of  frontier  life.  He 
worked  hard  on  the  farm,  helped  in  the  support 
of  the  family,  attended  school  three  months 
each  winter  and  read  and  reread  every  book 
which  fell  in  his  way.  For  a  short  time  he  was 
a  driver  and  steersman  oti  the  Ohio  Canal.  Sup- 
porting himself  chiefly  by  teaching'  he  studied 
successively  at  Geauga  Seminary  1849,  Eclectic 
Institute,  Hiram,  Ohio  (now  Hiram  CoIleg;c), 
1851-54,  and  Williams  College,  Mass.,  entering 
the  jimior  class  in  1854  and  graduating  with 
high  honors  in  1856.  Returning  to  Ohio,  he 
taught  the  classics  at  Hiram  Institute  1856-57, 
and  became  its  president  1BS7-S9.  Coincident 
with  his  teaching  he  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1859  .and,  resigning  his  presidency, 
was  elected  to  the  Ohio  State  senate.  The  Civil 
War  breaking  out,  he  threw  himself  enthusi- 
astically into  the  Northern  cause,  was  commis- 
sioned lieutenant-colonel  of  the  42d  Ohio  and 
given  command  of  a  brigade,  with  orders  to 
operate  as  an  independent  force  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, December  1861.  With  a  force  of  1,100 
men  and  no  artillery  he  signally  defeated  5,000 
Confederates  under  the  veteran  general  Hum- 
phrey Marshall,  driving  them  from  fortified 
positions  of  their  own  choosing,  10  Jan.  1862. 
For  this  exploit  Lincoln  promoted  him  briga- 
dier-general. Subsequently  he  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  in  the  operations  around  Cor- 
inth, and  served  with  distinction  on  several 
courts-martial  at  Washington,  ■  one  being  that 
of  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter  (q.r.).  Appunted 
chief  of  staff  to  General  Rosecrans,  Febniary 
1663,  his  notable  services  at  Chickamau^  (see 
Chickamauca,  Battle  of)  caused  Lincoln  to 
make  him  a  major-general,  19  Sept.  1863.  In 
1862  his  home  district  had  elected  him  to  Con- 
gress. Thus,  within  six  years  he  had  been 
president  of  a  college.  State  senator,  major- 
general  and  representative-elect,  a  combination 


of  honors  without  parallel  in  the  national  an- 
nals. Upon  the  advice  of  Lincoln  and  Stanton 
he  resigned  his  major-general's  conunission  5 
Dec.  and  took  his  seat  as  a  represcnitative 
on  December  7.  In  this  fidd  his  talents  and 
genius  found  their  true  sphere.  He  stepped  to 
the  front  at  onc^  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
every  debate  of  itnportance  and  becoming  an 
«utlK>rity  on  questions  of  finance,  tariff,  edu- 
cation and  constitutional  ri^ts.  Always  the 
champion  of  sound  mon^,  his  speech  in  Mardi 
1866  clearly  outlined  the  policy  which  resulted 
in  the  resumption  of  specie  paymeiUs  I  Jan. 
1879.  An  eminent  contemporary  has  well  said 
of  Garfield's  speeches,  that  they  are  a  compen- 
ditun  of  the  political  history  of  the  time  and 
wotdd  give  a  connected  history  and  complete 
defense  of  the  important  legislation  of  the  17 
eventful  years  that  comprised  his  legislative 
career.  He  was  ei^t  times  re-elected  to  Con- 
gress, serving  on  such  important  committees  as 
those  on  militaiy  affairs  and  on  ways  and 
means,  and  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currencv.  In  the  Recon- 
struction period  he  steadily  opposed  the  theories 
of  President  Johnson  (see  Johnson,  Andrew); 
in  1876  he  went  to  New  Orleans  at  President 
Grant's  request  to  watch  the  counting  of  the 
Louisiana  vote,  and  in  1877  was  chosen  by 
acclamation  one  of  the  two  members  of  the 
Electoral  Commission  allotted  to  the  Honse  of 
Representatives.  In  the  45th  Congress  Gar- 
field displayed  masterly  qvalities  as  a  leader 
of  onwuticm.  His  speech  at  FaneuU  Hall. 
Boston,  in  1878  on  the  national  finances  was 
circulated  by  thousands  as  a  campaign  docu- 
ment. On  13  Jan.  1880  the  Ohio  legislature 
unahimously  elected  him  United  States  sen- 
ator to  succeed  Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman  (q.v.), 
and  his  last  speech  in  Congress  was  delivered 
23  April  1880.  At  the  Remibltcan  National 
Convention  at  Chicago,  2-8  June  1880,  he 
headed  the  Ohio  delegation,  nominated  John 
Sherman  (<f.v.)  for  uie  Presideoqr,  opposed 
the  immination  of  Goieral  Grant  for  a  third 
term  and  was  himself  nominated  on  the  36tli 
ballot  as  a  compromise  candidate.  Contrary  to 
all  precedent,  Garfield  himself  took  part  in  the 
campaign  that  followed,  making  some  70 
speeches  in  all,  chiefly  extemporaneous.  At 
the  November  election  he  received  214  electoral 
votes  to  155  given  his  Democratic  opponent. 
General  Hancock.  The  first  months  of  Gar- 
field's admmistration  were  distorbed  by  the 
opposition  of  the  New  York  senators  to  certain 
of  his  appointments.  Senators  Conkliiw^  and 
Piatt  claimed  the  rii^t  to  contrc4  the  Presi- 
dential appointments  in  their  State.  This  the 
President  refused  to  concede.  The  senators 
resigned  and  appealed  to  their  legislature  to 
vindicate  their  attitude  by  a  re-election,  but 
failed  to  get  it.  On  the  nsoming  of  2  July 
1881,  while  in  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  sta- 
tion at  Washington,  on  his  way  to  New  Eng- 
land, where  he  intended  to  deliver  the  com- 
mencement address  at  WitHams  C^ege,  Presi- 
dent Garfield  was  shot  by  Charles  Jules  Guiteau 
(q.v.),  a  disappointed  office-seeker.  For  wedra 
he  lingered  between  life  and  death,  suffering 
the  greatest  agony  but  bearing  it  with  a  mag- 
nificent fortitude  that  won  the  sdfltiration  and 
sympathy  of  the  civilized  worM.  A  removal 
to  Elberon,  N.  J.,  in  the  hope  that  ttte  sea  air 
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mi^t  benefit  hira  was  of  no  avail.  Blood 
poisoning  set  ia  on  15  September  and  be  died 
on  the  19th  at  lOJO  p.m.  In  February  1382  an 
impressive  memorial  service  was  held  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon.  James  G. 
Blaine  delivering  a  commemorative  address, 
which  for  eloquence,  dignity  and  truth  has 
rarely  been  e9ttaled  on  such  occasions.  Gar- 
field's body  lies  in  a  beautiful  cemetery  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  stately  monument  maridng 
the  spot.  His  life  was  the  ftiUest  realization  of 
the  opporttmities  of  American  citizenship. 
Rising  from  nothing,  by  his  own  exertions  he 
won  high  places  in  various  spheres  and  filled 
them  all  adequately  and  with  dignity.  His 
'Works*  have  been  edited  by  Prof.  B.  A. 
Hinsdale  (Boston  1882-83).  Consult  Hins- 
dale. 'President  Garfield  and  Education'  (Boa- 
ton  1882). 

W.  N.  C  .CAW.TOH, 

librarian,  Newberry  lAhrary,  Chicago. 
GARFIELD,  Junes  Rudolph,  Amencaa 
government  (rfficial,  son  of  President  James  A. 

(Garfield:  b.  Hiiam.  Ohio,  17  Oct  1865.  He 
was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1885; 
studi»l  at  the  Columbia  Law  School  and  in 
1888  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  189M)9  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Oluo  senate  and  in  1902- 
03  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  (Commission.  From  1903  to  1907  he  was 
commissioiKr  of  corporations  of  the  United 
States  Djmartment  of  C^ommerce  and  Ij^ior 
and  in  \9w  became  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet  He  retired  from 
this  post  on  4  March  1909 ;  during  his  term  of 
office,  he  effected  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  department  and  instituted  many  land-office 
reforms.  Since  1909  he  has  been  engaged  in 
law  practice  at  Cleveland;  in  1912  he  was  pnim- 
inent  in  the  coundto  of  the  new  Progressive 

GARFIELD.  N.  boroufdb  of  Bergen 
County,  opposite  Passaic,  on  the  Passaic  River, 
and  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  10  miles  northwest 
of  New  York.  It  contains  madiine  shops,  em- 
broidery works,  knitting  mills,  woolen  mills 
and  stone  worlc^  and  there  are  manufactures 
of  wax  paper,  chemicals,  rubber  goods,  paper 
boxes,  perfumes  and  clothing.  In  1914  there 
were  in  operation  39  establishments  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $16,083,000  and  employing 
6,144  persons.  Salaries  and  wages  amounted 
to  $3,113,000.  The  products  were  valued  at 
$16,113,000,  of  which  $4,748,000  was  added  by 
manufacture.  Garfield  was  incorporated  in 
1898;  the  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and 
council.  The  water  plant  is  municipally  owned. 
Pop.  15,455. 

-  GARFIELD  MONUMENT,  a  monument 
erected  as  a  memorial  to  President  Garfield,  in 
die  Lakeview  Cemetery  at  Clevdand,  Ohio.  See 
Cleveland. 

GARGANO.  gar-pa'n6  (ancient  (SarRanus), 
a  mountainpas  peninsula,  tfie  *spur*  of  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Po^a,  jutting  out  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  and  attaining  in  Monte  Calvo  a 
height  of  nearly  4,000  feet  Bee-keeiMng  is  yet 
as  generalW  engaged  in  as  in  the  time  of 
Horace.  The  district  is  visited  mainly 
pilgrims  to  a  shrine  of  Saint  Midiael  on  Monte 
Saint  Angelo.  It  is  about  50  miles  long  and  27 
miles  bnwd. 


GARGANTUA   AND  PANTAGRUEL 

(Jj»  Vie  tris  horrifique  du  grand  Gargantua  and 
Paniagruel,  roi  des  Dxpsodes)  is  the  literary 
monument  of  Frangois  Rabelais.  The  signifi- 
cance' of  the  work  for  its  time  is  likely  to  be 
misapprehended  by  readers  grown  more 
squeamish,  evra  in  speaking,  than  he  was  in 
writing  or  printing,  of  matters  concerning  the 
processes  of  engendure,  gestation,  nutrition; 
digestion  and  excretion,  while  they  have  become 
heedless,  through  long  and  wonted  use,  of  diose 
liberties  in  education  and  in  the  saner  social, 
political  and  intellectual  outlot^  for  which  our 
age  is  indebted  most  to  Rabelais  and  to  Eras- 
mus among  the  humanists  of  the  16th  century. 
In  the  coarseness  with  which  he  expresses  a 
lusty  animalism.  Rabelais  had  rivals  but'  hardly 
an  equal.  Yet  in  the  whole  of  his  work  there  is 
not  a  prurient  fdirase.  He  likens  (Bk.  1,  Pro» 
kgue)  his  work  to  a  *silene,*  ie.,  to  a  little 
iuKy  box  whose  grotesqiebr  ornamented  lid 
hid  some  prized  thing,  a  jewel  periiaps,  a  spice, 
some  healmg  8alv&  What  is  hidden  is  worth 
more  than  what  appears.  Let  his  readers 
*break  the  bone  and  suck  out  the  marrow.^ 

Hie  dates  and  even  the  order  of  pablica* 
tion  of  the  five  books  that  make  up  the  current 
^Gargantua  and  PantagrueP  are  uncertain. 
Book  2,  the  first  of  *Panti^rrliet*  was  certainly 
in  print  in  1533,  as  wU  the  'Pantagraeline 
Prognostic^ion,^  a  parody  of  the  current  popu- 
lar almanacs.  fio<^  1,  ^(>argantua,>  is  loiown 
first  in  an  edition  of  L535.  A  rather  oommon- 
place  chap-book,  'The  Grand  and  inestimable 
chronicles  of  the  great  and  enormous  giant 
Gargantua'  is  at  least  as  early  as  1532.  Giant 
(Urgantua  was  already  a  famiKar  figure  in  the 
folklore  of  Prance.  Whether  these  ^Chronicles* 
are  by  Rabelais,  or  whether  perhaps  some  other 
earlier  ^Ctargantua'  by  him  has  left  no  trace, 
is  uncertain.  A  new  edition  of  Books  1  and  2 
appeared  in  15«,  the  very  important  Book  3  in 
1546.  A  pari  of  Book  4  appeared  in  1547.  while 
Rabelais  was  in  exile,  the  whole  of  it  after  his 
restoration  to  royal  favor  in  1552.  Meantime 
a  version  of  the  much  disputed  Book  5  had 
appeared  in  1549.  The  current  version  of  this 
Book  was  first  printed  in  1562  and  not  incor- 

E)tated  with  the  other  fo«r  till  1567.  This 
tter  version  is  at  least  sophisticated;  possibly 
neither  is  genuine. 

The  work  changed  In  character  as  it  pro- 
gressed. It  began  as  a  narrative  of  Brob^ 
dingnagian  folk-lore,  with  sallies  of  ebullient 
animal  spirits  and  passages  of  shrewd  obser- 
vation and  deep  wisdom  fegardtng  the  errors 
and  shortcomings  of  the  time  in  education  and 
in  political,  social  and  relie^ous  life.  As  the 
work  proceeds  these  latter  elements  become 
more  and  more  prominent,  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  character  of  Panurge  in  Book  3, 
it  grows  clearer  why  Coleridge  should  speak 
of  *the  moral  elevation  of  Rabelais'  work*  and 
rank  him  *with  (he  creative  minds  of  the  world, 
Shakespeare,  Dante,  Cervantes.*  Humor  is  ttrt 
boolc's  shell.  Rabelais,  with  Erasmus  and  Hut- 
ten,  killed  obscurantism  with  laughter.  But 
wisdom  is  its  kernel.  His  insuj^ht  into  and 
svmpailqr  with  human  nature,  joined  to  his 
Classical  scholarshii^  shook  a  mrowring  Europi 
to  awakened  intellectual  life.  Especially  to  be 
noted  are  the  passages  on  education  (Bk.  1;  14, 
IS,  21-24);  those  that  tell  of  the  words  and 
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de«<ls  of  the  redoubtable  Friar  John  o£  the  Fun- 
nels, better,  «of  the  Choppers*  (Bk.  1;  27,  39- 
45)  and  his  abbey  of  Theleme  (Bk,  1;  52-S7) ; 
Gargantua's  letter  of  counsel  to  Pantagruel 
(Bk.  2;  8)  ;  the  latter's  encounter  with  the  Li- 
moustn  pedant  (Blc  2;  6) ;  and  with  Panurge 
(Bk.  2;  9)  ;  Panux«e's  praue  of  debt  (Bk.  3; 
3-5)  and  h»  famous  search  for  lig^t  on  the 
ouesticm  of  his  marriage,  which,  with  manr 
digressions,  is  the  binding  thread  far  the  rest 
of  the  work.  The  key-note  is  its  militant  faith 
in  human  nature  and  liberty,  informed  by  free 
thinking  and  free  teaching,  joined  to  a  Greek 
aversion  to  ascetic  restraint.  Never  was  there 
a  more  robust  believer  that  life  for  its  own 
sake  could  be  made  worth  living. 

Among  many  annotated  editions  of  Rabe- 
lais mar  be  noted  Uiose  by  Mar^-Laveatix 
( 187(^1  >.  by  MoBtaiglon  and  Lacour  (186^- 
72),  by  Moland  (1881),  by  Qouzot  (1912) 
and  by  Lefranc  and  others  (unfinished,  1912-). 
The  best-known  translation  was  begun  by  Sir 
lliomas  Urquhart  and  completed  by  Peter  Le 
Motteox  (1653-94).  It  has  been  often  re- 
printed, notably  with  an  introduction  by  Whib- 
Ity  (Tttdor  translations,  3  vols.,  1900).  W.  F. 
Smim's  annotated  version  (2  vols.,  1893)  is 
more  accurate,  (^snlt  Tillcy,  *  RabeUis' 
(1907):  PaUlanL  <L'CEuvre  de  Rabelais' 
(1910);  Stapfer,  <Rabelais>  (1889);  Gebhard. 
^Rabelais,  le  renaissance  et  le  r6fonne*  (1877), 
and  'Revue  des  itudes  rabelaisiennes'  (1903- 
12)  continued  as  *  Revue  des  etudes  du 
sieziime  siecle>  (1913-  ). 

Benjamin  W.  Wexls. 

OARGOYLB  (Late  Latin  gargula.  Old 
French  gorgouilU,  throat),  a  carved  or  moulded 
ornamental  figure  projecting  at  the  upper  part 
of  a  building,  either  comiected  with  a  water 
spout  or  in  general  design  resembling  those 
satirical  figures  which  originally  decorated 
water  spouts.  Thus,  in  ^La  Scultura  nel 
Duomo  di  Milano>  (Milan  1908)  we  read  that, 
contemporaneonsly  with  the  locations  of  the 
firet  statues  on  parts  of  the  extenor  of  Milan 
Cathedral,  there  began  also  die  creation,  of 
those  iHzarre  figures  which  enlivened  the  ex- 
ternal architectonic  organism.  The  Milanese 
gargoyles,  ^originating  tn  the  simple  necessity 
of  making  channels  for  rainwater,  became  one 
of  the  most  vivid  and  characteristic  orna- 
ments.* The  important  book  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  art  as  exemplified  at  Rouen,  AdeUne's 
'Sculptures  Grotesques  et  Symboliques,'  em- 
ploying the  word  in  its  wider  meaning,  de- 
nominates both  non-spouters  and  spouters  gar- 
gouUUs;  and  useful  definitions  are  those  by 
C^jnon  Auber  in  the  Bulletin  Montmental:  (a) 
SymboKc  monsters,  emblems  of  the  pagaoism 
conquered  by  religion  at  Rouen,  and  (b)  imita- 
tions of  those  chimerical  animals,  to  conduct 
water  from  roofs.  The  1608  edition  of  Withal's 
Dictionary  has:  ^argels  of  men's  figures, 
tdamones,  atlantes;  sargels  of  women's  figures, 
cariatides.'  Mr.  G.  L.  Hunter,  m  his  'Notes  on 
Gargoyles,  Grotesques  aad  (Chimeras'  (Archi- 
tectural  Record,  New  York,  February  1914) 
writes :  ''Gargoyles  are  as  fundamentally 
(Gothic  as  grotesques  are  Renaissance  and  chi- 
meras are  Classic*  Only  by  a  perveraon  can 
the  word  grotesque  be  twisted  from  Renaissance 
to  (^thic  and  substituted  for  garg(^le.  ^'Even 


if  gargoyle  did  mean  die  spouter  only,  the  ex- 
teosioQ  of  its  meaning  to  include  all  the  (jothic 
satirical  fifpires  that  throng  the  roofs  and 
towers  of  (jothic  buildings  would  be  tn  line 
with  Ae  normal  and  natural  development  of 
lai^age.  All  the  more  reason,  then,  for  hold- 
ing on  to  a  meaning  that  is  sanctioned  by  an- 
cient general  usage.*  In  the  United  States  the 
day  of  the  gargoyle  and  tfie  grotesque  in  church 
decoration  has  gone  by;  secular  architecture, 
however,  retains  and  finds  new  applications  for 
such  ^^iid)olic  monsters."  Examples  are  seen 
at  West  Point,  where  one  of  the  barracks  is 
ornamented  with  quaint  and  humorous  figures 
illustrating  the  development  of  war;  at  Prince- 
ton University,  where  (on  a  dormitory)  are 
munerous  interesting  gargoyles  designed  by 
Mr.  BorgltmL  One  of  the  best  modern  ex- 
amples of  the  free  use  of  gargoyles  and  gro- 
tesques is  seen  at  the  College  of  the  Gty  of  New 
Yorl^  whose  buildings  the  architect  has  en- 
riched with  more  than  600  figures,  all  different. 

The  highest-placed  gargoyles  in  the  world 
are  those  projecting  from  the  29th,  49th  and 
5tst  stories  of  the  Woolworth  Building  in  New 
York  City.  These,  like  other  modem  gargoyles, 
*'do  not  spout  even  when  in  Ae  horizontal  posi- 
tion of  water  spouts.  And  unlike  mediaeval 
gargoyles,  but  like  those  of  ancient  Rome*  they 
are  made  of  tern  cotta  instead  of  stone,  and 
ooaseouentiy  have  the  characteristics  of 
moulded  rather  than  of  carved  ornament* 
Although  not  sufficiently  ntmierous  to  be  re- 
garded as  ah  important  decorative  feature  of 
such  an  enormous  structure,  they  certainly  add 
to  the  attractive  vitality  of  line,  emphasize 
somewhat  light  and  shade,  and  suggest  the  pos- 
sibilities inherent  in  the  employment  of  gar- 
goyles on  a  larger  and  freer  scale  for  the  dec* 
oration  of  important  commerdal  edifices. 

GARIBALDI,  ga-ri-bal'de,  Gtii8eiH>e,  Ital- 
ian patriot:  b.  Nice.  France,  4  July  fBro;  d. 
island  of  Caprera,  Italy,  2  June  188Z.  His 
father  bong  a  poor  fisherman  he  received  little 
education,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was 
a  sailor  on  various  trading  vessels.  Tn  1834, 
being  condemned  to  death  for  his  share  in  the 
schemes  of  Mazzini,  he  escaped  to  Marseilles 
and  finally  went  to  South  America.  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Republic  of  Rio  Grande  against  the 
Brazilians  he  became  known  as  a  brilliant  leader, 
and  with  his  famous  Italian  legion  he  subse- 
quently gave  the  Montevideans  sudi  effective 
aid  against  Buenos  Aires  as  to  earn  the  title  of 
*hero  of  Montevideo.*  While  in  South  Amer- 
ica, he  married  his  first  wife,  Anita,  who  shared 
his  dangers  and  privations.  In  1848,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  rising  against  Austria,  he  returned  to 
Italy,  raised  a  band  of  volunteers  and  harassed 
the  Austrians  till  the  re-establishment  of  Aus- 
trian supremacy  in  Lombardy.  In  the  writ^ 
of  18^  he  proceeded  to  Rome  to  support  Mai- 
zini's  republic  He  was  appcunted  to  command 
the  forces,  but  the  odds  were  overwhelminf^ 
and  after  a  de^>erate  defense  of  30  days  Gari- 
tmldi  escaped  from  Rome  with  4,000  of  his 
followers^  and  made  a  daring  retreat  through 
territory  occupied  by  Austrian  forces.  Gari- 
baldi, accompanied  by  his  wife,  ultimately  set 
sail  for  Venice;  but  behig  pursued  by  Austrian 
vessels,  was  forced  to  land,  when  Ms  wife  SM- 
cumbed  and  was  buried  in  the  sand.  He 
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leached  the  United  States,  and  mu  for  several 
years  in  command  of  a  merchant  vessel.  H« 
then  purchased  a  part  of  the  small  island  of 
Caprera,  off  the  north  coast  of  Sardinia,  and 
made  this  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Latterly  the  subscriptions  of  his  admirers 
enabled  him  to  become  owner  of  the  whole 
island. 

In  the  war  of  1859.  Garibaldi  and  his  Chas- 
seurs of  die  Alps  did  splendid  service ;  and  on 
the  revolt  of  the  Sicilians  in  I860  he  crossed  to 
Ae  island,  wrested  it  after  a  fierce  struggle 
from  the  king  of  Naples,  recrossed  to  the  mftui- 
land  and  occupied  Naples  where  he  was  pro- 
claimed dictator  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  He  read- 
ily acquiesced  in  the  annexation  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  to  Italy,  and  declining  all  honors,  re- 
tired to  his  island  farm.  In  1862  he  endeavored 
to  force  the  Roman  question  to  a  solution,  and 
entered  Calabria  with  a  small  following,  but 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Aapromonte  by  the  royal 
troops.  He  was  soon  released,  however,  and 
returned  to  Caprera.  In  1864  he  received  an 
enthusiastic  welcome  in  Great  Britain.  In  1866 
he  commanded  a  volunteer  force  a^nst  the 
Austrians  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  but  failed  to  ac- 
complish anything  of  consequence.  Next  year 
he  attempted  the  liberation  of  Rome,  but  near 
Men  tana  was  defeated  by  the' French  and  pon- 
tifical troops,  and  was  again  imprisoned  1^  the 
Italian  government,  but  soon  pardoned  and 
released.  In  1870  he  gave  his  services  to  the 
French  republican  government  against  the  Ger- 
mans, and  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Assembly,  but  speedily 
resigned  his  seat  and  returned  to  Caprera. 
Rome  now  became  the  capital  of  united  Italy, 
and  here  in  January  1875,  Garibaldi  took  his 
seat  in  the  Italian  Parliament  The  latter  part 
of  his  life  was  spent  quietly  at  Caprera.  nis 
second' wife  was  the  Countess  Raimondi,  whom 
he  married  in  I860;  but  the  union  was  an  ill- 
assorted  one;  and  his  third  wife  was  Francesca, 
a  peasant  After  1870  he  wrote  two  or  three 
novels  of  very  fnediocre  qualitv.  His  autobiog- 
raphy was  published  in  1887,  and  translated 
into  English  with  a  supplementary  biography 
in  1889. 

BibUonaphy^  Dwight,  < Life  of  Gariba1<ti; 
from  his  Private  Papers'  (new  ed..  New  Yoile 
1903);  Bent,  ^ife  of  Garibaldi'  (London 
1881);  Guerzoni,  <Garibaldi>  (2  vols.,  Flor- 
ence 1881);  and  G.  N.  Trevelyan's  admirable 
works,  ^Garibaldi's  Defence  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public' (New  York  1907);  <Garibaldi  and  the 
Thousand'  (New  York  1909);  and  'Garibaldi 
and  the  Making  of  Italy'  (New  York  1911). 

GARIBALDI  (fish),  a  small,  brilliantly 
colored,  edible  fish  (HypsyPops  rubicundus) , 
scarlet  when  adulL  which  dwells  in  rocky  pools 
along  the  coast  of  southern  California,  hiding 
and  finding  its  food  among  the  seaweeds. 

GARIBALDI  HYMN,  the  popular,  though 
not  ofBdal,  national' anthem  of  Italy-  The  real 
national  air  is  the  *Marcia  Reale,*  or  Royal 
March.  The  other,  known  originally  as  the 
*Inno  di  Gaerra  dei  Cacciatori  delle  Alpi* 
(War  Hymn  of  the  Alpine  Hunters)  was  writ- 
ten by  the  poet  Luiri  Mercantini  (1821-72), 
and  is  now  called  *rinno  di  Garibaldi'*  (shice 
1860).  The  music  is  by  a  military  bandmaster, 
Alcuio  OKvieri;  it  is  tfaoroni^  Italian  in 


s^rit,  being  mainly  a  paiade  mAKch  with  a 
(ush  of  operatic  aria,  llie  words  are: 

An*  umil  an*  anui! 

Si  acojMon  la  tombe,  li  levano  i  mofti. 

I  BMrtiri  wMtn  am  tutti  naijftL 

La  apada  acl  ptvDo,     allon  aa*  cbiome. 

La  fianuna  ed  11  noma  d'ltalia  aul  cort 

Corriamo,  coniamo,  ra  o  aknraai  acUatvI 

Su  al  vento  per  tutto  le  noitre  baadianl 

Su  tutti  col  loTol  Bu  tutti  col  filDCOE 

Su-tutti  col  fnooo  ditalia  nd  cor. 

Va  foori  d'ltalia,  va  fbori  iib.'k  Von, 

Va  foasi  d'ltaUa.  va  fiiori  o  atiaawrl 

AU'armil  all'armil 
La  terra  dei  fiori,  dd  ■noMt  dal  Cat  mi, 
Ritorni  qoal  eta  la  term  dall'anni; 
Oi  cento  cataae  ci  vinaer  la  mtao. 
Ma  aocor  di  Legnano  aa  i  fori  brudir. 
Baatone  tedeaco  I'ltalia  non  doms. 
Noa  creamo  al  (ioco  la  atirpe  di  Rona; 
Italia  am  vnola  atranien  e  tiraiuu 


Gik  troppo  Km  gii  anni  dm  B 
Va  fttpn  ditalia,  va  foori  chc'k  I'a 


on. 

Va  turn  d'ltaUa.  va  ftnri  o  atnniarl 

Lb  case  d'ltalia  aon  fatte  per  noi. 

B  tk  snl  Dannbio  la  casa  de  tuoi. 

Tu  i  caiopi  ci  masti.  tu  D  pwne  c'involi. 

I  noctri  &linoTt  —  per  not  li  vo^tam. 

Son  I'Alpfe  i  due  nuui  d'ltalia  i  confini. 

Col  carro  di  tuooo  roMpiain^  Appennfaii 

La  noatra  baodian  par  tutto  jnalriam. 
V^  fuori  d'ltalia,  etc. 

The  following  translation,  in  blank  verse, 
closely  imitates  the  crigmal,  without  attempt 
at  rhyme: 

Toamwl  The  sraTea  open,  flie  dead  ariae. 

Our  martyra  all  are  reaoaciuted 

With  aworda  in  hand,  and  lanrda  on  their  brow. 

Tbe  flame  and  name  of  Italy  in  the  hatxU 

Haste!  haatet  up,  ye  manhatled  yoQthI 

On  every  wind  our  bannera  fly  I 

Rise  all  with  vma.  oil  whh  fire  1 

Rt«e  all  with  the  fire  of  Italy  In  your  heartii! 

Depart  from  Italy,  go,  the  hour  Baa  atnickt 

Out  ot  Italy  dapact.  Oh  stnman-l 

To  amu  I  The  land  of  Sowers,  melody  and  poets. 
Once  more  be  a  land  of  arnia; 
A  homdred  cfaaiiiB  bare  bind  toe  band. 
But  Legnano*  yet  knowa  how  to  wield  the  swordl 
German  endgel'bkiws  cannot  Italy  tame. 
The  Raman  atock  waa  not  railed  to  that  gana; 
'  No  more  fotoign  tyianta  win  Italy  bear. 
Too  many  years  baa  the  aervitoda  endtved. 
Depart  from  Italy,  eto* 

The  homes  of  Italy  are  built  for  ua. 

Your  home  is  away  on  the  Danube; 

You  ravage  our  fields,  you  steal  oar  bread, 

0«r  own  sons  we  want  ouraalvea. 

Tha  Alps  and  the  two  seas  are  Italy's  borders; 

With  fue  we  break  through  the  Appennines; 

Destroyed  every  si^  of  toe  old  bontiar. 

Our  flag  diall  be  raved  over  all. 

Depart  from  Italy,  etc. 

GARIGLIANO,  ga-rel-ya'n6,  a  rirer  in 
southern  Italy,  formed  1^  the  junction  of  the 
Llti  and  Sacco  near  Ponteoorvo.  It  flows 
southeast  and  southwest,  and  after  a  course  of 
40  miles  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta. 

GARLAND,  Augustus  Hill,  American 
lawyer:  b.  near  Covington,  Tenn.,  11  June  IS32; 
d.  Washington,  D.  C,  26  Jan.  1899.  He  op- 
posed secession  as  a  policy,  but  was  afterward 
elected  to  the  Confederate  Senate,  which  office 
he  held  till  the  dose  of  the  war.  In  1374  he 
was  elected  governor  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  Arkansas,  and  in  1885  became  Attorneys 
General  in  tfie  Cabinet  of  Fresidfcnt  Qevdadd. 

*  L^ano,  an  ancient  "  borgo "  of  Lombardy,  cele- 
brated m  history  as  the  final  scene  of  the  great  struKle  for 
Italian  liberty  in  1170  ag^at  BarbarosM.  The  word 
"  Oennan  "  in  tlw  asxt  Vi*  rcfen  to  tba  Anatritu.^ 
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GARLAND,  Hamlin,  Americaa  lecturer 
and  novelist :  b.  near  West  Salem,  Wis.,  16  Sept. 
1860.  When  about  16  he  became  a  pupil  at  the 
Cedar  Valley  Seminary,  Osage,  Iowa,  though 
working  as  usual  on  the  farm  during  six  months 
of  the  year.  He  was  graduated  in  1881  from 
this  school  and  for  a  year  tramped  through  the 
Eastern  States.  He  farmed  and  tan^t  m  Illi- 
nois and  Dakota,  went  to  Boston  in  .1884,  in- 
tending to  further  qualify  himself  for  teaching. 
He  became  a  pupil  and  later  an  instructor  in 
the  Boston  School  of  Oratory.  During  1885- 
89  he  taught  classes  in  English  and  American 
literature  and  lectured  on  Browning,  Shakes- 
peare, The  Drama,  etc.  In  1993  he  took  up 
residence  in  his  native  village  of  West  Salem. 
Here  he  has  resided  ever  since.  A  part  of  each 
year,  however,  is  spent  by  the  author  in  moun- 
tain traveling.  His  first  book  was  'Main-Trav- 
eled Roads*  (1890).  frankly  reahstic  fiction. 
Somewhat  similar  in  character  are  <A  Spoil  of 
Office>  (1892);  'Prairie  Fblks*  (1893);  *A 
Little  Norsk>  (1891);  'Rose  of  Dutcher*s 
Coolly>  (1895).  Other  works  are  *Jason  Ed- 
wards>  (1891);  <A  Member  of  the  Third 
House*  (1892 J;  < Wayside  Courtships*  (1897); 
'Her  Mountain  Lover*  (1901).  He  has  also 
written  a  volume  of  criticism  entitled  'Crumb- 
Ung  Idals>  (1894);  'Prairie  Songs*  (1894),  a 
volume.of  verse;  'Ulysses  Grant:  His  Life  and 
Character'  (1898);  'The  Eagle's  Heart* 
(1900);  'The  Captain  of  the  Gray  Horse 
Troop*  (1902);  'Hesper*  (1903);  'The  Light 
of  the  Star*  (1904) ;  'The  Tyranny  of  the 
Dark*  (1905);  'Victor  Olnee's  Discipline* 
(1911);  'Forester's  Daughter*  (1914).  He  is 
vice-president  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  a  member  of  the  Players'  Club  and 
the  originator  and  first  president  of  the  Cliff 
Dwellers,  the  leading  artistic  and  literary  club 
of  the  West  He  is  a  persistent  advocate  of 
national  character  in  Action  and  in  music. 

GARLIC  (Aliium  sativum),  a  species  of 
onion  long  in  cultivation.  The  leaves ,  are 
grass-like,  and  differ  from  those  of  the  com- 
mon onion  in  not  being  fistulous.  The  stem 
is  a^ut  two  feet  high,  terminated  by  a  head 
composed  principally  of  bulbs  instead  of 
flowers;  the  flowers  are  white;  the  root  is  a 
compound  bulb,  consisting  of  several  smaller 
bulbs,  commonly  denominated  cloves,  enveloped 
by  a  common  membrane.  Garlic  has  a  strong, 
penetrating  odor  and  a  pungent  acrid  taste.  It 
differs  from  the  onion  only  by  being  more  pow- 
erful in  its  effects.  In  warm  cUiiuites,  where 
garlic  is^  considerably  less  acrid  than  in  cold 
ones,  it  is  much  used  both  as  a  seasoning  and 
as  food.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  particularly 
in  Spain,  and  among  Italians  in  the  United 
States,  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  almost 
every  dish,  not  only  among  the  common  people, 
but  among  the  hi^cr  classes  of  society.  At 
all  times,  however,  while  it  has  been  prized  by 
some  nations  it  has  been  detested  by  others,  as 
by  the  ancient  Greeks.  Its  cultivation  is  easy, 
and  it  is  reproduced  by  planting  the  radical  or 
floral  bulbs.  Its  medianal  virtues  are  cele- 
brated. 

GARLIC,  Oil  ot  V^en  the  leaves,  seeds 
or  bulbs  of  garlic  and  other  allied  plants  are 
distilled  with  steam,  about  0.2  per  cent  of  a 
brown  oil,  with  acrid  taste  and  strong  disagree- 
able odm-,  passes  over.   By  pnrificatiMi  it  is  ob- 
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tuned  as  a  pale  yellow  oil  having  the  odor  of 
garlic,  and  it  is  then  found  to  consist  of  the 
sulphide  of  ally!  (GHi)iS.  This  oil  is  nearly 
related  to  the  pungent  oil  of  mustard 
C^HiNCS,  an  isomer  of  the  sulplKK^anide  of 
aUyl,  and  is  of  much  interest  duanicaliy,  but  it 
is  oi  no  importance  f  rxxn  an  industrial  point  of 
view. 

OARMAN,  Harrison,  American  naturalist: 
b.  Lena,  111.,  27  Dec.  1858.  Educated  in  the 
ptiblic  schools  and  the  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity; studied  later  at  Johns  Hoi)kins  University. 
He  has  held  many  professional  positions, 
among  them,  first  assistant  in  the  Illinois  Lab- 
oratory of  Natural  History  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  is  now  professor  of  entomology  and  zool- 
<^  of  Kentucky  State  Univer^ty.  He  has 
been  State  entomologist  of  Kentudcy  since 
1897.  He  has  written  numerous  articles  on 
botany,  zoology  and  entomology. 

GARHAN,  Samuel,  American  naturalist: 
b.  Indiana  County,  Pa^  5  June  1846.  He  was 
p^duated  at  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity in  1870,  and  became  assistant  in  herpetology 
and  ichthyolocy  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  CamDridge,  Mass.,  in  1S73.  His  works 
include  'Fishes  and  Reptiles  from  Lake  "Titi- 
caca'  (in  Bulletin  Museum  Comp.  Zoolt^, 
Vol  III,  1^1-76)  and,  as  joint  author,  ^Explo- 
ration  of  Lake  Titicaca*  (same  volume  of  that 
Bulletin). 

GARNEAU,   gir'no,    Francois  Xavier, 

French-Canadian  historian :  b.  Quebec,  1809 ;  d. 
1866>  Educated  in  his  native  atj;,  he  became 
a  notary  in  1830,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  mak- 
ing researches  into  the  history  of  Canada.  In 
1831    he  went  to  England  and  returned  to 

euebec  in  1833.  He  aiterward  became  trans- 
tor  to  the  Ifxislative  assembly  of  Lower  Can- 
ada  and  city  clerk  of  Quebec.  His  'Histoire  du 
Canada,*  published  in  four  volumes,  recounts 
die  story  of  all  the  French  colonies  in  North 
America  until  1763,  and  from  that  date  deals 
with  Canada  only.  Its  publication  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  literary  productivity  in  Frcndi 
Canada. 

GARNER  CASE,  1856^  the  most  tragic  of 
the  fugitive-slave  cases.  Simon  Gamer,  his 
wife,  and  his  son  Robert,  slaves  of  John  Mar< 
shall  of  Kentuckjr,  and  Robert's  wife  Marfpret 
and  their  four  children,  slaves  of  A.  R.  Gaines, 
ran  away,  crossed  the  Ohio  on  the  ice,  and  took 
refuge  with  a  Cincinnati  colored  man.  Gaines 
tracked  them,  secured  a  warrant,  and  with  a 
deputy  marshal  and  a  band  of  assistants  at- 
tacked the  house.  After  a  desperate  fight  the 
fugitives  were  overpowered,  one  of  the  posse 
being  badly  wounded;  but  Margaret,  who  had 
shared  in  the  conflict,  found  time  before  her 
capture  to  murder  one  of  the  children,  severely 
cut  the  throats  of  two  others,  and  considerably 
bruised  the  baby,  to  keep  them  f  torn  returning 
to  slaveiy.  In  sympathy  with  them,  and  to  es- 
tablish their  freedom  as  denizens  of  Ohio,  a 
Cincinnati  ju<^  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  the  grand  jury  indicted  Margaret  for  the 
murder  of  her  child,  and  her  husband  and  his 
father  as  accessories.  The  United  States  Fo- 
pitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  prevailed,  however: 
the  slaves  were  ^ven  back  to  their  owners  and 
sent  down  the  nver.  On  the  voyage  Maigaret 
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jumped  overboard  with  the  baby;  she  was  res- 
cue^ bot  the  child  was  los^  at  wUdi  die  ex- 
pressed satisfacrion. 

GARNET.  Henrv  Highland.  Afro-Ameri- 
can cler^man:  b.  New  Market,  Md.,  1815; 
d.  1882.  He  was  bom  in  slavery  and  at  the  age 
of  10  was  brought  to  New  York  by  his  parents, 
who  effected  their  escape  from  slaveiy.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Canaan  Academy  and 
at  Oneida  Institute.  He  was  made  pastor  of 
a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Troy.  N.  V.  in  1842. 
He  became  prominent  among  the  Abolitionists 
and  for  many  years  edited  the  Clarion,  a  weekly 
periodical  advocating  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
He  lectured  on  slavery  in  Great  Britain  m 
1850-53  and  for  the  next  two  years  was  mis- 
sionarv  in  Jamaica  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  Prom 
1855  to  1865  and  again  from  18d9  to  1881  he 
was  rastor  of  Shiloh  Presbyterian  Church  in 
New  York.  In  186S-^  he  held  a  pastorate  in 
Washington,  D.  C  In  1881  he  was  made  Min- 
ister and  Counsel-General  to  Liberia,  and  died 
within  a  few  momths  after  Us  arrinl  in  that 
republic 

GARNST.   See  Gems;  Minbkal  Pioduc- 

noN  OF  THE  Unitcd  States. 

GARNETT.  James  Mercer,  American  ed- 
ucator: b.  Aldie,  Va„  24  April  1840;  d  Balti- 
more, Md.,  18  Feb.  1916.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  1859.  He  served 
with  the  Confederate  army  during  the  Gvil 
War  and  rose  to  be  a  captain  of  artillery.  Dur- 
ing 1869-70  he  studied  in  Berlin  and  Leipzig, 
and  in  1870  was  appointed  president  of  Saint 
John's  College,  Annapolis,  which  post  he  occu- 
pied for  10  years.  Following  this  he  taufi^t  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  Woman's 
College  in  Baltimore.  He  was  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Philological  Association, 
and  vice-president  of  the  Modem  Langu^e 
Association.  For  many  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  Club  of  Baltimore.  He 
edited  ^Selections  in  English  Prose>  (1891); 
and  published  a  <  Translation  of  Beowulf  * 
(1882  :  6th  ed.,  1900),  a  literal  version  in  metre 
resembling  the  original;  ^Elene  and  Other 
Anglo-Saxon  Poems>  <1889-1900>;  and  a  <Hi»- 
tory  of      University  of  Virginia*  (1901). 

GARNETT,  Richard,  English  poet  and 
librarian:  b.  Lichfield,  Staffordshire,  27  Feb. 
1835;  d.  London,  13  April  1906.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1851  assistant  in  the  printed  book 
department  of  the  British  Museum,  became  su- 
perintendent of  the  reading-room  in  1875,  but 
resigned  in  1884  to  devote  himself  more  ex- 
clusively to  the  printing  of  the  *  Museum  Cata- 
logue,' of  which  he  had  had  charge  from  its 
commencement.  He  published  'Primula:  a 
Book  of  Lyrics'  (1858);  *Io  in  Egypt  and 
Other  Poems'  (1859);  *Pocras  from  the  Ger- 
n»n>  (1862);  'Relics  of  Shelley>  (1862); 
'Idylls  and  Epigrams'  (1869)  ;  'Selections  of 
Shelley's  Poems'  (1880);  'Letters'  (1882); 
'Life  of  Carlyle'  (1887);  'Life  of  Emerson' 
(1887);  'Twilight  of  the  Clods'  (1888);  'Life 
of  Milton'  (1890):  'Iphigenia  in  Delphi' 
(1891);  *Poem8>  (1893)7  *  William  Blake: 
Painter  and  Poet*  (1895);  'The  Age  of  Dry- 
den*  (1895) ;  *One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
four  Sonnets  from  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Camo- 
ens'  (1896);  'Richmond  on  the  Thames' 
(1896) ;  <Life  of  Edward  Gibson  Wakefield' 
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(1898)  ;  'History  of  Italian  Literature'  (1898) ; 
'Essays  in  Librarianship  and  Bibliography' 

(1899)  ;  <Tbe  Queen  and  Other  Poems'  (1901)  ; 
'Essays  of  an  Ex-Librarian'  (1901)  ;  and,  with 
Edmund  GossCj  'English  Literature'  (1903-04). 
He  also  contributed  extensively  to  uie  maga- 
zines and  cyclopedias.  He  resigned  from  the 
Museum  in  1899. 

GARNETT,  Robert  Selden.  American 

soldier:  b.  Essex  County,  Va.,  16  Dec.  1819:  d. 
Carrick's  Ford,  Va..  13  July  186L  Graduated 
from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in 
1841  and  made  brevet  second  lieutenant  of 
artillery,  he  served  on  the  northern  frontier 
during  the  Canadian  border  disturbances,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  Mexico 
(1846-48),  receiving  the  brevet  of  major  for 
his  conduct  at  Buena  Vista.  He  was  transferred 
to  the  Seventh  Infantry  in  1848,  fou^t  in 
Florida  against  the  Seminoles,  and  was  com- 
mandant at  West  Point  in  1852-54.  In  1855 
he  was  promoted  major  of  infantry,  and  in 
1856  commanded  the  expedition  s^ainst  the 
Indians  of  Pt^t  Sound.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Rebdfion  in  1861  he  rested  his  commis- 
sion, and  was  made  adjutant-general,  with 
colonel's  rank,  to  organize  the  Virginia  forces. 
Srartly  afterward  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general;  C.  S.  A,  and  given  command  of  the 
troops  m  the  western  part  of  Virginia.  While 
endeavoring  to  retreat  to  Beverly,  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  Federals  at  Carrick's  Ford,  Cheat 
River,  and  took  command  of  a  detachment  witfi 
which  he  sout^t  to  cover  the  retreat.  His  force 
was  routed,  and  he  was  killed  during  the 
combat. 

GARNETT,  Kan.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Anderson  County,  on  the  Pottawattomie  River, 
and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroads,  45  mites  north- 
west of  Fort  Scott  It  has  good  educational 
institutions,  including  a  United  Presbyterian 
college;  large  manufactures  of  furniture,  floury 
liunber  and  cheese.  It  adopted  the  commission 
form  ot  government  in  1913.   Pop.  2,334. 

OARNIBR»  ga/nyi',  Charles,  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaiy:  b.  Paris.  25  May  1606;  d,  7  Dec.  1649. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  Cc^lege  of  Qer- 
mont  and  joined  the  order  in  1624.  In  1636  be 
was  sent  to  the  Canadian  mission  at  his  own  re- 
quest. He  went  to  the  Hurons  and  spent  14 
years  among  them.  In  1637,  again  in  1639  with 
Jogues,  and  later  with  Pijart — he  attempted  the 
conversion  of  the  Tobacco  nation  and  finally 
was  stKcessful.  In  1646  they  asked  for  the 
black  robes  and  Gamier  went  to  dwell  with 
them  until  bis  death.  In  1649  the  Iroquois  at- 
tacked the  Tobaccos  and  during  the  massacre 
of  Saint^  John's  village  Garnier  was  slain  while 
ministering  to  the  wounded.  Parkman  com- 
pares his  life  to  that  of  Saint  Peter  Claver 
among  the  blacks,  and  calls  it  a  voluntary 
martyrdom.  Consult  Bressau,  'Les  Jesuites 
martyrs  du  Canada'  (Montreal  1877) ;  Martin, 
^Wit  manuBcrite  et  lettres  du  Pire  (Sarnier.' 

GARNIER,  Jean  Louis  Charles,  French 
architect:  b.  Paris,  6  Nov.  1825;  d.  4  Aug.  1898. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Leviel  and  Lebas  at  the 
Beaux-Arts,  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1848 
with  his  design  for  a  conservatory  of  arts  and 
industries,  traveled  in  Italy,  Turkey  and 
(Sreece,  and  in  1861  won  the  competitive  prize 
for  plan;  of  the  new' Paris  Opera.   In  1863-74 
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he  superintended  the  construction  of  this  costly 
and  important  work,  whose  chief  featere  is  its 
grand  staircase,  but  which  is  by  some  thought 
to  be  overladen  with  accessories  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  In  addition  to  this,  his  principal 
achievement^ he  designed  buildings,  public  and 
private,  at  Paris  and  elsewhere.  He  was  the 
author  of  'Travers  les  Arts'  (1869);  *L*habi- 
tation  humaine,^  with  Ammann  .(1892) ;  and 
editor  *Le  nouvel  Opera  de  Paris'  (1876-81). 

GARNIER,  Marie  Joseph  Pransois,  com- 
monly known  as  Francis,  French  explorer :  b. 
Saint-Etienne,  25  July  1839;  d.  Hanoi.  Tong- 
kin&  China,  2  Dec.  1873.  He  entered  the 
Frendi  mvy,  served  in  the.  war  with  China  in 
1860-62  and  became  a  civil  officer  in  the  newly- 
established  colony  of  Cochin-China.  In  1866  he 
was  appointed  to  assist  Capt.  Doudart  de 
Lagree  m  an  exploring  expedition  which  set  out 
from  the  coast  of  Cambodia  and  proceeded 
through  Yunnan  to  Shanghai,  the  purpose  being 
to  open  a  highway  of  trade.  Gamier  explored 
the  river  Mekong,  and,  on  the  dea^  of  Doudart 
de  Lagree,  assumed  cammand  of  tiie  expedition, 
which  he  brought  successfully  along  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang  to  Shan^iai.  The  geographical  so- 
cieties of  France  and  Great  Britain  bestowed 
numerous  honors  upon  him.  He  took  part  in 
the  defense  of  Paris  in  1870-71,  and  again  un- 
dertook explorations  in  China.  The  governor 
of  Cochin-China  empowered  him  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  the  viceroy  of  Tot^^ng.  Upon 
the  refusal  of  die  viceroy  to  open  negpotiations, 
Gamier  captured  Hanoi,  the  capital,  and 
achieved  further  victories  with  a  force  of  but 
120.  He  was  6nally  killed  in  an  ambush.  His 
'Voyage  d'Exploradon  en  Indo-Chine  pendant 
1866-68'  (1873)  is  a  notable  book. 

GARNISRITE,  a  green,  amori^ous  min- 
eral, one  of  the  most  important  ores  of  nickel. 
It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  nickel  and  magne- 
sium, the  ratio  of  the  two  metals  varying 
widely.  It  is  soft  and  very  brittle  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  2.3  to  2.8.  It  is  extensively 
mined  in  New  Caledonia  and  also  occurs  in 
large  quantities  in  Douglas  County,  Ore.,  and 
JadESon  County,  N.  C.  It  was  named  after 
the  French  geologist,  Gamier. 

GARNISHMENT,  in  law,  a  process  by 
which  a  third  person,  in  whose  possession  the 
effects  of  the  defendant  are  attached,  is  warned 
not  to  turn  over  such  effects  to  the  defendant, 
but  to  appear  in  court  and  give  information. 
This  process  is  controlled  by  statute  in  the 
States  where  it  exists,  and  the  demands  of  the 
statutes  must  be  fully  met  by  any  plaintiff 
seeking  to  make  use  of  the  process.  A  cor- 
poration's debts  may  not  be  gamisheed ; 
neither  may  the  process  be  invoked  to  inter- 
fere with  a  Federal  court's  judgment  The 
process  is  called  in  some  States  tntstee  process, 
in  others  factorizing,  and  in  still  others  attach- 
ment, the  more  general  title.  The  third  party, 
who  is  known  as  the  ^rnishee,  is  liable  for 
only  such  property  as  is  not  encumbered  by 
trusts  and  may  be  delivered  by  the  officer  serv- 
ing said  process.  Virtually,  the  process  is  a 
secondary  suit  brought  by  the  suing  creditor 
against  the  third  party,  or  garnishee,  the  cred- 
itor claiming  ihc  rights  of  the  defendant  in  the 
primary  action.  Consult  Rood  on  'Garnish- 
ment' (1896).  See  Attachment;  Replevin. 


GAROPALO,  ra-r5'fa-l6v  Boivenuto  (o^- 
inally  BEm'ENUTo  Tisi  da  Gasofalo),  Italian 
painter :  b.  Ferrara,  1481 ;  d.  there,  6  Sept  1559. 
In  this  city  and  in  Cremona  he  cultivated  hib 
talents  for  painting;  but  the  masterpieces  of 
art  in  Rome  exercised  the  greatest  influence 
upon  him.  In  the  year  1505  he  is  said  to  have 
returned  to  Rome,  and  to  have  formed  a  very 
close  intimacy  with  Raphael,  who  often  made 
use  of  his  assistance.  He  afterward  painted 
for  Alfonso  I,  in  his  hative  city,  (jarofalo's 
works  show  the  influence  of  all  the  schools, 
particularly  of  the  Lombard,  and  stilt  more  so 
of  Raphael's,  whom  he  surpassed  in  coloring. 
Most  of  his  works  are  at  Rome.  Several  of 
them,  however,  are  in  the  galleries  of  Vienna 
and  Dresden. 

GAROFALO,  Raffaele,  Barom,  Italian 
criminologist :  b.  Naples,  1852.  He  recaved  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Naples,  became 
president  of  the  Ferrara  Civil  Court,  subse- 
quently served  as  justice  of  the  Nai^es  Court 
of  Appeals  and  finalty  became  professor  of 
criminal  "procedure  and  law  at  the  University 
of  Naples.  He  also  prepared  and  edited  ma- 
terial lor  a  new  code  of  procedure.  He  pub- 
lished 'Criminologia:  studio  sut  delitto  e  sulla 
teoria  della  repressione*  (1885'  Eng.  trans., 
by  Millar  1914),  and  'Riforma  della  procedura 
penale  in  Italia>  (1889). 

GARONNB  (Lat  Garumna),  a  river  of 
southwestern  France,  the  chief  one  of  that  sec- 
tion, rising  in  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Maladetta,  in  the  Val  d'Aran,  within 
the  Spanish  border.  It  enters  France  at  a  dis- 
tance of  26  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  (Aronne 
flows  in  a  general  northeasterly  direction 
through  the  department  of  Haute-Garonne  to 
Toulouse,  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  northwesterly 
course.  Some  20  miles  below  Bordeaux  it 
forms  a  jtmction  with  the  Dordogne;  it  then 
takes  the  name  Gironde,  and  enters  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  an  estuary  of  50  miles  in  length.  The 
complete  length  of  the  river  is  about  400  miles. 
Ooean-f>cHng  steamers  may  ascend  to  Bord.4aax, 
and  the  river  is  navigable  to  Toulouse  and  be- 
yond. From  Toulouse  the  Canal  du  Midi  ex- 
tends to  the  Mediterranean.  Several  destruc- 
tive floods  have  taken  place,  that  of  1875  hav- 
ing caused  special  damage.  With  its  32 
tributaries  the  Garonne  offers  a  system  of 
waterways  navigable  for  more  than  1,400  miles, 
—  a  total  exceeding  that  afforded  by  any  other 
French  stream.  The  total  drainage  area  ap- 
proaches 38,000  SQua^e  miles. 

GARRARD,  Kenner,  American  soldier :  b. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1830;  d.  there,  15  May  1879. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Mil- 
itary Academy  in  1851,  was  made  brevet  second 
lieutenant  in  the  artillery,  but  in  1852  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  dragoons,  and  after  service,  largely 
in  the  Northwest,  was  made  captain  of  cavalor 
in  1S51.  During  the  early  part  of  the  Civil 
War  he  was  in  the  commissary-general's  office 
at  Wa^ington,  and  in  1861-62  commandant  at 
West  Point.  In  September  1862  he  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  the  146th  New  York  Vol- 
unteers, which  he  commanded  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Chancdlorsville  and  (rtt^burg.  For 
services  in  the  last-named  battle  he  was  hre- 
vetted  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1863  he  was  pro- 
moted brigadier-general  of  Um;  United  States 
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Volunteers,  and  afterward  he  partidpated  in 
the  combat  at  Rappahannock  Station  and  the 
Mine  Run  operations.^  He  took  part,  also,  in 
the  invasion  of  Georgia,  was  brevetted  colonel 
for  services  in  the  expedition  against  Coving- 
ton, Ga.,  and  from  December  1864  to  July  18to 
commanded  the  second  division  of  ihe  16th 
arm/  corps.  He  distinguished  himself  by  lus 
efficiency  m  the  battle  before  Nashville  and  in 
the  operations  against  Mobile;  led  the  storming 
column  which  finally  captured  Blakely  (9  April 
1865)  ;  and  was  in  command  of  the  district  of 
Mobile  in  August-September  1865.  Mustered 
out  of  the  volunteer  service  in  August  186S,  he 
v/as  assistant  inspector-general  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri  in  1866^  and  in  November 
1866  resigned  from  the  army,  being  at  that  time 
major,  with  the  brevet  of  major-general  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  field 
during  the  Rebellion. 

GARRETT,  Alexander  Charles,  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Ballymot, 
County  Sligo,  Ireland,  4  Nov.  1832.  He  was 
graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1855: 
was  ordained  priest  in  1857 ;  held  the  curacy  of 
East  Worldlumi,  Hampshire,  in  1856-59;  was  a 
missionaiy  in  British  Columbia  in  1859-69 ; 
rector  Saint  James',  San  Francisco,  in  1870-72, 
and  deaji  of  Trinity  Cathedral,  Omaha,  1872-74. 
In  1874  he  became  missionary  bishop  of  north- 
em  Texas,  and  subsequently  bishop  of  Dallas. 
His  publications  include  'The  Eternal  Sacri- 
fice^ ;  ^Baldwin  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Incarnation^;  'Historical  Continuity* 
(1875). 

GARRETT,  Sdmtmd  Henry,  American 
artist  and  author:  b.  Albatty,  N.  Y.,  19  Oct 
1853.  Pupil  of  Laurens,  Boulanger  and  Le- 
febvre.  He  has  exhibited  at  the  prindpal-  ex- 
hibitions in  America  and  the  Paris  Salon. 
Medal,  Boston  1890;  was  member  jury.  Saint 
Louis  Exposition.  He  has  published  ^Ettsa-' 
bcthan   Songs'    (1891) ;    Wictorian   Soars  > 

(1895)  ;  'Three  Heroines  of  New  England 
Romance'  (1894)  ;  'Romance  and  Reality  of  the 
Puritan  Coast*  (1897);  'The  Pilgrim  Shore* 
(1900) :  'Translation  of  Merim^e's  Carmen* 

(1896)  ;  'Flowers  of  FaD«>;  <R«9es  of 
Romaiice.^  He  has  received  recofiwtim  u 
Italy  for  service*  to  the  Latin  tongue. 

GARRBTT-ANDBRBON,  Mis.  BUnbeth, 
first  English  woman  doctor:  b.  London,  1836; 
d.  Aldeburgfa,  Suffoll^  17  Dec.  1917.  She  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  phase  of  the  move* 
roent  for  the  'emancipation*  of  women  whidi 
aimed  at  throwing  open 'to  them  Ae  doors  of 
the  medical  professioiL  Her  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  medicine  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Black- 
well  (q.v.),  an  Englishwoman  who  after  many 
fruitless  attempts  «as  permitted  to  graduate 
M.D.  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa.  Miss  Garrett,  however,  was  the 
first  woman  to  secure  an  English  diploma. 
She  began  her  medical  studies  in  1860,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  school  (in  Efng- 
land)  where  she  could  be  received,  and  no  ex- 
amimnfT  body  wil&ng  to  admit  her  to  its  ex- 
aminations. The  male  students  of  Middlesex 
Hosiutal  in  London  presented  a  memotia! 
uainst  the  admission  of  women,  and  Miss 
C^rrett  was  barred  from  that  and  other  hos- 
pitals. Eventually  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries authorized  her  to  get  her  education 
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privately  from  teachers  of  recognized  medical 
schools,  and  finally  gave  her  the  desired  quali- 
fication of  L.S.A.  in  1865,  this  being  a  genuine 
doctor's  degree.  She  opened  a  dispensary  for 
poor  women  and  children  in  Marylebone,  Lon- 
don, in  1866  Suddenly  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries adopted  a  new  rule  which  refused  recog- 
nition of  certificates  g^ranted  for  private  studies, 
which  made  Miss  Garrett's  diploma  void.  She 
went  to  •  Paris,  passed  the  examinations  and 
returned  to  England  with  an  M.D.  degree  in 
1870.  In  1870  she  became  a  candidate  at  the 
London  school  board  election,  and  was  re- 
turned at  the  head  of  ^e  poll  for  Marylebone, 
where  her  digmeiuary  deveimed  into  the  *New 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children*  in  Euston 
road.  She  married  in  1871.  In  1874  she  as- 
sisted in  the  establishment  of  the  London 
School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  hospital  of  26  beds.  But  the 
General  Medical  Council  of  England  stipu- 
lated tiiat  only  a  general  hospital  of  ISO  beds 
could  be  recognized  as  adequate  for  teaching 
purposes.  After  three  years  of  struggle  and 
appeal,  an  alliance  was  formed  between  the 
Women's  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital  m  Gra/s-in-road,  which  met  the 
official  requirements.  The  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  devoted  fittle  band  of  women  *would-be 
doctors*  were  rewarded  in  1876  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  enabling  British  examming  bodies 
to  include  women.  Until  18^  Mrs.  Garrett- 
Anderson  was  the  on^  female  member  of  the 
British,  Medical  Association;  in  that  year  all 
restrictions  were  removed.  Mrs.  Garrett-An- 
derson was  lecturer  on  medicine  at  the  London 
School  for  Women  for  23  years,  and  for  over 
24  years  she  was  senior  physician  of  the  New 
Hospital  for  Women.  In  1908  she  was  elected 
mayor  of  Aldeburgh,  the  first  woman  in  Eng- 
land to  receive  that  civic  honor.  Her  son,  Sir 
Alan  Garrett-Anderson,  succeeded  Sir  Eric 
Geddes  as  Omtroller  of  the  Navy  in  August 
1917:  her  daughter,  also  a  doctor,  was  head  of 
a  military  hospital  in  the  European  War. 

GARRETT   BIBLICAL  INSTITUTE, 

the  second  oldest  theological  seminary  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  located  at  Evans- 
ton,  HI.  Although  its  i^ant  is  located  on  the 
campus 'of  the  Northwestern  University  it  is  not 
a  department  of  the  university.  It  has  its 
own  board  of  trustees,  funds,'  property  and 
library.  It  is,  however,  closel^^  affiliated  with 
the  university.  It  was  founded  in  1855,  through 
the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Eliza  (Jarrett.  Its  first 
class  graduated  in  1858.  It  has  had  only  six 
presidents  in  its  long  career:  Dr.  John  Demp- 
ster, Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  Bishop  W. 
Ninde,  Dr.  H.  B.  Rideawy.  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Little  and  Dr.  CHiartes  M.  Stuart,  the  present 
incumbent  It  has  a  faculty  of  18  members, 
a  student  body  in  1917-18  of  245.  It  has  grad- 
uated 1,455  students  and  has  bad  a  total  of  over 
3,700  students.  Among  its  graduates  and 
students  are  included  nine  bishops,  76  educators, 
18  editors  and  120  missionaries.  It  has  not  only 
prepared  men  for  the  Methodist  ministry,  but 
Its  men  are  serving  in  the  Congregational,  Pres- 
torteriauj  Protestant  Efuscopal,  Lutheran,  Mcn- 
nonite  and  other  churches.  In  1912  the  school 
was  divided  into  a  Graduate  School  primarily 
for  college  men ;  and  the  Diploma  Sdiool  for 
men  with  less  than  collegiate  training.  In  1915 
the  quarter  system  was  adopted,  Septetjiber 
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beiD^  the  only  month  when  the  seminary  is 
not  in  5es»on.  In  1917  the  first  units  of  a 
new  plant,  were  erected  which  will  ultimately 
cost  a  million  dollars.  The  seminary  owns  con- 
siderate property  in  the  cily  of  Chicago.  It 
has  an  endowment  of  over  $948,000  and  a 
library  of  51,612  volumes. 

GARRICK,  David.  English  actor :  b.  Here- 
ford, England,  19  Feb.  1717;  d.  London,  20  Jan. 
1779.  His  grandfather  was  a  French  refugee, 
his  fathes  a  captain  in  the  anny.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  grammar  school  at  Lidifield.  He 
^ve  an  early  proof  of  his  dramatic  tendency  by 
mdudm;  his  school'fellows  to  act  the  'Recniit- 
ii^  Ofncer,>  in  which  he  himself  took  the  part 
of  Sergeant  Kite,  being  then  only  12  years  of 
age.  Later  he  was  placed  with  a  brother  under 
Dr.  Samuel  Jobnson.  In  1741  he  joined  Gif- 
fard's  company  at  Ipswich,  where  under  the 
name  of  Lyddal  he  phqwd  wiA  uniform  suc- 
cess. 

At  this  time  the  stages  of  the  metropolis 
were  but  indifferently  supplied  with  leading  per- 
formers, so  that  when  Giffard,  who  was  man- 
ager of  a  threatre  in  Goodman's-fields,  intro- 
duced his  accomplished  recruit  there,  19  Oct. 
1741,  the  effect  was  immediate  and  decisive.  He 
judiciously  chose  the  part  of  Richard  III, 
which  did  not  require  that  dimity  of  person 
in  wluch  he  was  deficient,  while  it  gave  him 
scope  for  all  the  strong  markiiig  of  character 
and  changes  of  passion  in  which  his  principal 
excellence  con»stcd.  He  at  the  same  time 
adopted  a  natural  mode  of  recitation,  which 
was  a  daring  innovation  on  the  part  of  a 
new  performer  before  audiences  accustomed 
to  the  artificial  declamation  of  the  school  which 
preceded  him.  He  afterward  visited  Dublin, 
where  his  success  was  even  greater  than  in  the 
metnmolis,  and  in  174S  became  joint  manager 
with  Shendan  of  a  theatre  diere,  In  1746  he 
was  engaged  for  the  season  at  Covent  Garden. 


logue  for  the  occasion.  This  period  formea  an 
era  in  the  English  stage,  from  which  may  be 
dated  a  comparative  revival  of  Shakespeare, 
and  a  reform  both  in  the  conduct  and  license  of 
the  drama.  In  1749  he  married  Eva,  Marie 
Violette  (1724-1822),  and  his  married  life  seems 
to  have  been  happy.  The  next  year  (1750)  he 
and  Mrs.  Bellamy  were  playing  *  Romeo  and 
Juliet'  at  Drury  Lane,  while  Barry  and  Mrs. 
Gibber  were  giving  the  same  play  at  Covent 
Garden;  but  the  Covent  Ganien  opposition 
failed,  and  it  has  been  truly  said  of  (jarrick 
that  the  remainder  of  his  theatrical  career 
was  an  uninterrupted  series  of  successes  that 
brought  enduring  prosperity.  He  had  written, 
while  an  actor,  his  farces  of  *The  Lying  Valet* : 
'Lethe,'  and  *Miss  in  Her  Teens';  and  in  1766 
he  composed,  jointly  with  Colman,  the  excellent 
comedy  of  'The  Clandestine  Marriage.'  The 
year  1769  was  signalized  by  the  famous  Strat- 
ford jubilee — a  strildng  proof  of  his  enthusiasm 
for  Shakespeare.  It  occupied  three  days  at 
Stratford,  and  its  representation  at  Ae  theatre 
lasted  for  92  nights.    The  last  part  which  he 

Performed  was  Don  Felix  in  *The  Wonder,' 
or  the  benefit  of  the  theatrical  fund  (10  June 
1776).  At  the  conclusion  of  the  p!ay  he  ad- 
dressed a  brief  farewell  to  tfie  audience.  The 
general  feeling  with  which  this  was  delivered 


and  received  rendered  it  truly  impres^ve.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  Westmmster  Abbey, 
his  funeral  being  attended  by  a  numerous  as- 
semblage of  rank  and  talent  As  an  actor  Gar- 
rick  has  rarely  been  equaled  for  truth,  nature 
and  variety  and  facility  of  expression,  for  which 
his  countenance  appears  to  have  been  admirably 
adapted.  Expression  and  the  language  of  pas- 
sion formed  his  great  strength,  as  he  was 
equaled  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
enunciation  of  calm  sentimental  and  poetical 
declamation.  His  literary  talents  were  re- 
spectable, bat  not  eminent;  besides  the  pieces 
already  mentioned  he  wrote  some  epigrams,  a 
great  number  of  prologues  and  epilogues,  and 
a  few  dramatic  interludes,  and  made  many  and 
sometimes  judicious  alterations  of  old  plays. 
A  collection  of  his  works  was  published  in 
London  (1768-98).  and  his  correspondence 
1831^  Consult  Knight.  *Life  of  David  Gar- 
rick'  (London  1894) ;  Parsons,  'CArrick  and 
his  Grel«>  (Boston  1907). 

GARRIGAN,  Philip  Toseph.  American  Ro* 
man  Cathotic  prelate:  b.  C^van,  Ireland,  8 
Sept.  1840.  While  he  was  still  very  young  the 
family  came  to  America  and  settled  m  KCassa- 
chusetts  and  in  the  schools  of  that  State  he 
received  his  elementary  education.  He  after- 
ward studied  at  Saint  Charles*  College,  Mary- 
land, later  taking  an  ecclesiastical  course  at 
Saint  Joseph's  Seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where 
on  10  June  1870  he  was  ordained  priest  He 
was  then  appointed  assistant  in  Saint  John's 
Church,  Worcester,  Mass.  In  1^3  he  became 
vice-pre^dent  of  the  Troy  Seminary  and  after 
three  years  was  recalled  to  the  diocese  of 
Springfield.  In  1888  he  was  chosen  vice^rector 
of  the  Catholic  University.  Washington.  D.  C, 
and  coatinned  to  hold  the  vice-rectorstup  until 
21  March  1902,  when  Pope  Leo  XIII  selected 
him  for  the  newly*created  ^iscopal  see  of 
Sioux  Oty,  He  was  consecrated  bishop  at 
SpringfieM.  Mas&,  25.  May  1902. 

GARRISON,  Ctcorse  Pierce.  American 
historical  scholar:  b.  (^rroUton,  Ga.,  19  Dec 
1853.  He  was  educated  at  Sewanee  College. 
Tennessee,  and  the  universities  of  Edinbur^ 
and  Chicago;  became  instructor  in  English  and 
history  in  uie  Urarersity  of  Texas  in  1884.  assist- 
ant pTofenor  of  history  in  1888  and  professor 
in  1897.  He  Ins  pdilislwd  <The  Ovil  Govern- 
ment of  TesGKs'  (1696).  etc. 

GARRISON.  lindley  Miller,  American 
lawyer  and  cabinet  officer:  b.  C^amden,  N.  J.,  28 
Nov.  1864.  He  was  educated  at  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  and  at  Harvard  University. 
He  studied  law  m  the  offices  of  Redding,  Jones 
and  Carsoi^  Philadelphia,  and  was  a(hnitted  to 
the  Penn^lvania  bar  in  1886v  In  1888  he  was 
admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  and  practised 
at  C^unden,  N,  J.,  until  December  1898,  when  he 
became  member  of  the  firm  of  Ciarnson,  Mc- 
Manus  and  Enright  of  Jchts^  Oty.  From  1904 
to  1913  he  was  wee-chancellor  of  New  Jersey. 
On  5  March  1913  he  became  Secretary  of  War 
in  the  cabinet  of  President  Wilson.  On  10  Feb. 
1916  he  resigned  his  cabinet  post  and  has  since 
been  a  member  of  the  law  fiiin  of  HtHnblower, 
Miller,  (xarrison  and  Potter  of  New  Yoric. 

GARRISON,  William  Lloyd.  Am<iricui  re- 
former: b.  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  12  Dec 
1805;  d  New  York,  34  May  1879.  He  was 
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a|)f>rtnticed  to  a  shoemaker,  but  eventually  be-. 
came  a  compositor  on  ttu  Newburyport  Herald, 
an  occupation  which  suited  his  taste;  he  soon 
made  himseli  master  o£  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  bu&iness,  and  when  only  16  or  17  began 
to  write  for  die  Herald.  Hift  contributions, 
which  were  anonymous,  were  favorably  _  re- 
ceived, and  he  soon  commenced  to  send  articles 
to  the  Salem  Gasetle  and  other  papers,  drawing 
the  attention  of  political  circles  by  a  series  of 
articles  under  the  signature  *Anstide3,''  with 
the  view  of  removing  the  almost  universal 
apathy  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  In  1824  he 
became  editor  of  the  Herald,  and  some  of  WHiit- 
tier's  earliest  poems  were  accepted  by  him, 
while  ^eir  author  was  yet  unknown  to  fame. 
In  1827  he  became  editor  of  the  National  Phi- 
kmthvpist,  the  first  Amerii^  temperance 
journal,  and  afterward  of  a  journal  in  sup- 
port of  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
With  Mr.  Lundy,  a  Quaker,  be  then  started  at 
Baltimore  the  paper  called  the  Genius  of  Uni- 
versal Emancipation  (IS^).  The  vigorous  ex- 
pression of  his  anti-slavety  views  in  this  last 
paper  led  to  his  imprisonment  for  libel,  from 
wUch  he  was  released  iff  Mr.  Tappan,  a  New 
Yoik  merchant,  who  paid^  his  fine.  He  then 
prepared  a  series  of  emancipation  lectures,  sub- 
sequently delivered  in  New  York  and  other 
places.  He  returned  to  Boston,  and  in  1S31 
started  The  Liberator,  without  capital  or  sub- 
scribers, a  paper  published  weekly  with  the  aid 
of  one  assistant  and  a  negro  boy,  and  with 
which  his  name  is  Inseparably  associated,  and 
which  he  carried  on  for  35  years,  until  slavery 
was  abolished  in  the  United  States.  In  1832 
^peared  his  'Thoughts  on  African  Coloniza- 
tion,* and  in  the  same  year  he  established  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  For  several 
years  the  mail  brought  hundreds  of  letters  to 
Garrison,  threatening  his  assassination  if  he  did 
not  discontinue  The  Liberator;  the  legislature 
of  Georgia  offered  a  reward  of  $5,000  to  any 
one  who  should  prosecute^  and  bnng  him  to 
conviction  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  that 
State;  in  1835  he  was  severely  handled  by  a 
Boston  mob,  and  the  mayor  of  that  city  was 
constantly  appealed  to  from  the  South  to  sup- 
press his  paper.   In  spite  of  all,  he  successfully 

Sirsevered.  In  1833  he  visited  Great  Britain, 
n  his  return  the  results  of  his  conferences 
with  English  emancipators  were  seen,  to  a 
limited  extent,  in  a  platform  for  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  founded  in  Philadelphia 
toward  the  close  of  that  year.  He  went  to 
England  again,  in  the  furtherance  of  his  anti- 
stavery  opinions,  in  1846  and  1848.  The  di- 
verging views  of  the  anti-alavery  party,  as  to 
whether  a  political  platform  should  be  adopt«l, 
and  as  to  the  vottt^  and  spcaldng  of  women, 
rent  the  body  for  a  time,  but  on  1  Jan.  Iflfid 
Lincoln's  proclamation  of  freedom  to  the 
slaves  as  a  military  measnre  placed  the  civil 
struggle  on  an  anti-slavery  basis.  In  1865,  when 
Garrison's  labors  had  been  completely  success- 
ful,  and  after  die  total  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States,  his  friends  presented  him 
with  the  sum  of  $30,000  as  a  memorial  of  bis 
serrioes. 

A  bronze  statue  has  been  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory in  Boston.  Some  'Sonnets  and  Other 
Poems*  by  him  were  jpublished  in  1847,  and 
'Selections  from  Writings  and  Speeches*  in 
1852.  Consult  Johnson,  'William  Lloyd  Garn- 


son'  (1882) ;  'William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the 
'  * '  '  f  his  children  (1885- 
is  memory  by  both 
The  reformer's  charac- 
ter, as  revealed  in  the  accounts  of  his  life, 
shows  his  great  humanitarian,  schemes  to  have 
been  the  inevitable  outcome  ,of  a  sensitive  con- 
science, a  humane  spirit  and  an  overpowering 
sense  of  justice.  Later  bic^raphies  are  those 
by  Swift.  L.  (Philadelphia  1911),  and  Chap- 
man, L  J.  (New  York  IW3). 

OARROD,  SiK  Alfred  Baxteg,  English 
physician:  b.  Ipswich,  1819;  d.  1907.  He.  was 
educated  at  UniversiQr  College  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  In  1847  he  became  assist- . 
ant  pfay^cian  at  the  hospital  of  University  Col- 
lege, and  four  years  later  became  {diysician 
and  jffofessor  of  dierapeutics  there.  He  be- 
came physician  to  King's  College  Hosutal  in 
1863  and  consulting  physician  there  »  1874.  In 
1856  he  became  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  - 
Phjrsicians  and  two  years  later  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Great  Britain.  In  1896  he  was  nom- 
inated physician  extraordinary  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria. He  made  original  investigations  on  the 
pathology  of  gout  and  prescribed  lithia  as  a 
reme^.  His  .'Essentials  of  Materia  Medica 
and  llierapeuttcs,*  wlucfa  first  appeared  in- 1885, . 
went  tbrough  very  many  editions  and  is  in  high 
favor  as  a  textbook. 

GARROTB,  g9-rdt',  a  mode  of  punishment 
in  Spain  by  strangulation,  the  victim  being 
placed  on  a  stool  wiui  a  post  or  stake  (Spanish, 
garrote)  ^  behind,  to  which  is  affixed  an  iron 
collar  with  a  screw;  this  collar  is  made  to 
clasp  the  neck  of  the  criminal,  and  drawn 
tighter  by  means  of  the  screw  till  life  becomes 
extinct  This  word,  with  the  spelling  garrotte, 
has  of  late  years  become  naturalized  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  as  a  term  for' 
a  species  of  robbery  effected  by  suddenly  spring- 
ing upon  and  throttling  the  victim,  and  strip- 
ping nim  of  his  property.  A  law  was  passed 
in  1863  to  do  away  with  this  practice;  and  it 
proved  efficient.  Consult  Andrews,  W.,  'By- 
gone Punishments'  (London  1899). 

GARRUPA,  g^-roo'pa,  the  Spanish  name, 
in  the  West  Indian  region  adopted  as  generic, 
and  also  corrupted  into  "grouper*  of  the  great 
black  jewfish  {Garrupa  n^nta).  See  Jew- 
fish. 

GARSHIN,  gar'slien,  Vaevolod  Mikhailo- 
vicb,  Rus»an  man  of  letters:  b.  Yekaterinofilav, 
2  Feb.  1855,  of  an  ancient  noble  family ;  d.  MSSIA. 
His  childhood  was  not  at  all  joyous;  he  was 
surrounded  by  unfaappiness,  his  earliest  antici- 
pations of  life  were  dark.  This  state  of  pes- 
simism in  a  child  was  a^ravated  bis  un- 
usual precocity.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  rmd 
Hugo's  'Notre-Dame  de  Paris*  and  his  youth- 
f  td  soul  was  strangely  impressed  and  his  only 
desire  was  to  perish  in  war.  Therefore  he 
tried  to  join  the  volunteer  corps  for  Serbia 
f  Serbo-Turkish  War  1876), but,  not  beintj  of  mili- 
tary a^c,  he  was  not  allowed  to  go.  When  next 
year,  however,  Russia  declared  war  on  Turkey 
he  direw  his  examination  papers  in  a  gym- 
nasium where  he  was  studying  and  immediately 
joined  Bolkousi's  regiment.  In  a  battle  on  11 
Aug.  1877  he  distinguished  himself  for  braveryj 
receiving  a  serious  wound  in  the  leg.  After 
the  war  be  studied  philology  at  the  Ijpiversity  . 
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o£  S^nt  Petersburg  and  wrote  his  war  memo- 
ries under  the  title  'Four  Days/  pubUshed 
in  1877  and  attracting  immediate  attention. 
But  his  Soul  was  growing  daricer  and  darker 
and  it  was  difficult  for  the  best  psychi- 
atrists to  establish  in  him  where  the  high  de- 
gree of  his  soul  ended  and  where  insanity 
began.  After  long  wanderings  he  went  to 
Yasnaya  Polyana  where  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  re- 
ceived him  amiably  and  spent  a  whole  night 
with  him  in  a  discussion  as  to  ''how  to  make  all 
mankind  happy.*  Partly  Tolstoi's  powerful 
logic  .and  partly  Garshin's  happy  marriage  con- 
tributed to  an  improvement  of  the  author's 
mental  stat^  but  in  1888  he  jumped  to  death 
from  the  fourth  floor  of  a  btuldins.  The  un- 
usually htmian  views  on  life  and  me  necessity 
for  struggle  against  evil  as  expressed  in  his 
^Four  Day3>  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
author's  mad  wish  for  his  own  death.  He  con- 
siders the  extermination  of  men  by  men  in  wars 
as  most  hopelessly  vulgar  and  cruel,  while  he, 
himself,  sought  salvation  in  a  war,  justifying  his 
action  with  his  desire  to  free  the  brotner- 
Seibians  from  the  barbarian  Turkish  yoke.  In 
his  *Hodo*hniki*  (*Artists')  he,  as  a  very 
subtle  critic  and  admirer  of  arts,  demonstrates 
that  a  moral-sensitive  man  cannot  peacefully 
abandon  himself  to  the  aesthetic  enthusiasm  of 
creation  in  art  when  he  is  so  cruelly  surrounded 
by  the  suffering  of  mankind.  His  ever-burning 
wish  to  exterminate  all  the  evil  ,f  rom  the  earth 
and  his  poetic  thoughts  about  the  ideal  life  have 
found  expression  in  his  remarkable  story  'The 
Red  Flower,*  which  Is  in  some  measure  the 
author's  autobiography.  However,  in  the  depth 
of  his  heart  and  soul  Garshin  did  not  believe 
in  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  nor  that  the 
very  annihilation  of  evil  could  ever  constitute 
man's  complete  happiness.  His  other  works 
'From  the  Diary  of  the  Private  Ivanov,'  'At- 
tala Princeps,*  ^Nadezhda  Nikolaevna,*  'Sig- 
nal,* 'TTie  Proud  Aggei,'  etc.,  show  mani- 
festly the  author's  jwwerful  talent  and  bring 
home  to  the  reader  ms  passionate  humane  feel- 
ii^  and  the  softness  and  sincerity  of  his  soul. 

GARSTANG,  John,  English  archaeologist : 
b.  Blackburn,  1876.  He  was  educated  at  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1^.  Since  1897  he  has  been  engaged  in 
archaeological  research;  conducted  excavations 
on  Roman  sites  in  Britain  at  Ribchester^  Melan- 
dra  Castle,  lUchborough,  etc;  iti  £gypt  at 
A^dos,  Mahasna,  Bdt  Khallif,  Beni-Hassan, 
Esna  and  elsewhere.  He  «>nducted  an 
arclueologicat  expedition  in  Asia  Minor  and 
North  Syria  in  1907,  and  excavations  on  the 
Hittite  site  of  Sakje-Geozi  In  Asia  Minor  in 
1908  and  1911.  He  was  engaged  on  the  con- 
tinuous excavation  of  ancient  Meriie  from  1909 
to  1914,  and  since  FAruary  1915  has  been  on 
special  service  in  France.  He  published  'Short 
History  of  Ancient  Egypt* ;  'The  Land  of  the 
Hittites>  (1911);  'On  Lucian's  De  Dea  Syria> 
(1913),  and  various  reports. 

GARTER,  Order  of  the.  the  highest  order 
of  knighthood  in  England.  Two  stories  are 
told  of  its  orwin.  The  first  is  that  Richard  I 
at  the  siege  of^Acre  caused  some  of  hts  officers 
to  tie  leather  thongs  around  their  legs  as  a  dis- 
tinction. The  origin  of  the  order  is,  however, 
generally  attributed  to  Edward  HI,  and  the 
legend  runs  that  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  hav- 


ing dropped  her  garter  while  dancing,  the  king 
restored  it  after  putting  it  round  his  own  leg, 
amid  the  jesting  of  courtiers,  with  the  words, 
Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  — *Shame  be  to  him 
who  thinks  evil  of  it.**  The  date  of  the  founda- 
tion or  restoration  by  Edvrard  II!  of  the  order 
is  not  exactly  determined;  1544  is  given  by 
Froissart,  while  other  authorities,  founding  on 
the  statutes  of  the  order,  assign  it  to  1350.  In 
the  former  year  it  appears  that  a  festival  was 
held,  and  a  society  or  company  instituted,  called 
the  Company  of  Saint  George,  with  the  design 
of  furnishing  soldiers  of  fortune  to  assist  King 
Edward  in  asserting  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  organiza- 
tion was  completed  as  an  order  of  chivalry  in 
1350.  The  order  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Saint  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Saint  George 
of  (Tappadocia,  the  last  being  its  special  patron. 
Until  the  reign  of  Eldward  VI  its  common  title 
was  the  Order  of  Saint  George,  which  it  still 
bears,  beside  that  of  the  Garter.  The  original 
number  of  knights,  26,  Includit^  the  sovereim, 
its  permanent  h^d.  ts  still  retained,  except  that 
since  1786  princes  of  the  blood  are  admitted  as 
supernumerary  members,  _  The  order  is  fre- 
quently conferred  on  foreign  sovereigns.  The 
vestures  and  insignia  of  the  order  are:  The 
emblem  of  the  order,  the  garter,  a  dark-blue 
ribbon  edged  with  gold,  bearing  the  motto,  and 
with  a  buckle  and  pcnda.it  of  gold  richly  chased; 
worn  on  the  left  leg  below  the  knee;  the  mantle 
of  blue  velvet,  the  length  of  Ac-  train  distin- 
guishing the  king;  the  surcoat  and  hood  of 
crimson  velvet,  the  hat  of  black  velvet,^  with 
plume  of  white  ostrich  feathers,  having  in  the 
centre  a  tuft  of  black  heron's  feathers,  and  fas- 
tened to  the  hat  with  a  band  of  cfiamonds ;  the 
collar  of  gold  consisting  of  26  pieces,  each  in 
the  form  of  a  garter,  with  the  badge  of  the 
order,  called  die  George^  pendent  from  it  — a 
figure  of  Saint  George  on  horse-back  Bghting 
the  dn^on  —  the  lesser  George  being  worn  on 
a  broad  blue  ribbon  over  the  left  shoulder.  The 
star,  formerly  only  a  cross,  is  of  silver,  and 
consists  of  eight  points,  with  the  cross  of  Saint 
(jeorge  in  the  centre,  encircled  by  the  garter.  A 
star  IS  worn  by  the  knights  on  the  left  side 
when  not  in  the  dress  of  the  order.  The  officers 
of  the  order  are  the  prelate,  the  bishbp  of  Win- 
chester; the  chancellor,  the  bishop  of  Oxford; 
the  re^strar,  dean  of  Windsor;  the  jgarter 
Idug-oi-anns,  and  the  usher  of  the  black  rod. 
There  are  a  dean  and  12  canons,  and  each 
knight  has  a  knight-pensioncr. 

GARTER  KING-OP-ARMS,  the  head  of 
the  heraldic  establishment  in  England,  consist- 
ing of  three  kings-of-arms  —  Garter,  Clareo- 
cieux  and  Norroy,  and  the  herald  of  the  mili- 
tary order  of  the  Garter.  The  office  of  garter 
king-of-arms  was  instituted  by  Henry  V  in 
1417.  The  duties  of  the  garter  kii^-of- 
arms  are  principally  to  grant  heraldic  sup- 
porters, to  arrange  funerals  and  to  present  ihc 
order  of  die  Garter  to  foreign  princes.  Tht 
Crarter  is  a  member  of  At  Heralds'  College. 

GARTBR-SNAKB,  or  GRASS-SNAKE. 

Names  given  in  the  United  States  to  several 
smalt  striped  harmless  serpents  of  the  genus 
Eutmnia,  especially  E.  sirtalis,  which  abounds  in 
all  temperate  parts  of  the  continent  from  Guate- 
mala to  Canada,  and  is  exceedi^Iy  variahte. 
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This  niecks  varies  in  ccAot  imA  li^t-green 
throt^;n  olivaceous  to  black,  marked  by  three 
stripes,  but  only  the  one  ^on^  the  spine  is  well 
defined,  those  on  the  sides  beinK  often  obscure, 
broken  or  altogether  absent  The  spaces  be< 
tween  these  may  be  spotted  in  double  rows,  or 
not  at  all ;  and  the  beUy,  usually  light  greemsh- 
bltK,  may  be  darker,  almost  to  blackness.  Some 
varieties  haw  a  metallic  lustre.  The  ordinary 
eastern  specimens  are  olive-brown,  with  dull 
spots  and  stripes.  It  is  everywhere  abundant, 
frequenting  grassy  meadows,  farm-fields,  road- 
sides and  gardens,  w4iere  it  searches  for  mice 
■as  the  principal  part  of  its  food,  but  it  eats  in- 
sects, small  toads  and  fr<^s,  and  the  eggs  and 
young:  of  birds  whose  nests  are  on  or  near  the 
ground,  for  it  is  not  a  bold  climber.  It  is 
abroad  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  itsdf 
forms  the  prey  of  such  larger  snakes  as  the 
blacksnake  and  king-snake.  In  the  West  it 
eats  all  the  young  gophers  and  ground-squirrels 
It  can  get,  and  in  these  habits  commends  itself 
to  the  protection  of  agriculturists.  These 
snakes  are  extremely  active  and  swift,  as  th^ 
must  be  not  only  to  capture  their  prey,  but  to 
avoid  being  caught  by  the  larger  blacksnakes, 
king-snakes  and  the  like  which  pursue  them. 
Th^  swim  well  and  hide  clearly  m  water,  and 
in  many  haUts,  as  in  structure,  resemble  the 
water-Miakes  (Natrix)  ;  and  like  them  they  are 
pugNcions,  and  quick  to  bite  when  handled, 
but  their  teeth  are  minate  and  the  bite,  of 
course,  quite  harmless.  Their  abundance  is  due 
to  these  qualities,  not  only,  but  even  more  to 
their  great  fecundity,  25  to  40  young  in  a  season 
not  being  an  uncommon  product  for  one  mother, 
and  an  instance  of  80  is  recorded.  These  are 
bom  alive,  in  early  warm  weather,  and  are 
able  to  care  for  themselves  from  the  start,  but 
the  mother  remains  near  them  and  *  protects 
them  vigorously  for  some  time.  When  ci^d 
weather  approaches,  these  serpents  seek  under- 
ground retreats,  such  as  old  gopher-holes,  and 
there  often  gather  in  targe  numbers  which 
hibernate  entwined  together  in  a  mass;  mating 
takes  place  at  this  season.  The  skin  is  usual^ 
shed  in  the  spring,  by  creeping  through  seme 
crevice  and  scraping  off  the  old  hide,  which 
peels  backward  from  the  head. 

Of  the  score  or  more  of  species  the  greater 
number  are  Mexican  and  Central  American; 
and  some  are  known  by  very  few  specimens. 
The  beautiful  slender  ribbon-snake  (£.  saurita) 
of  the  Southern  States  is  chocolate  in  color, 
with  three  narrow  distinct  stripes,  and  has 
highly  aquatic  habits.  The  common  species  of 
the  plains  region  (£.  radix}  is  pecuhar  in  its 
fondness  for  fish,  catching  them  constantly  in 
the  pools  and  seizing  every  dead  one  cast  on 
shore.  A  similar  fish-loving  species  is  the  stth- 
tropical  E.  macrostemma,  wluch  appears  in  the 
talons  of  the  eagle  in  tiie  coat  of  arms  of 
Mexico.  The  common  species  of  California  is 
E.  elegans.  In  the  southern  part  of  that  State 
occurs  a  rare  fonn  {E.  inftmalis),  sometimes 
wholly  black,  save  a  yellowish  throat.  For  the 
identification  of  the  various  species  of  this 
wholly  American  group  the  reader  should  con- 
sult Cope's  *CrocodiIians,  Lizards,  and  Snakes 
of  North  America,  ^published  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  in  1900.  ■ 

QARVBY.  Eugene  A.,  American  Roman 
CathoUc  bishop:  b.  Cnbondal^  Pa..  6  Oct  1845. 


r  — GARY  Ml 

He  attended  Saitit  Charles'  Collie,  Ellicott 
G^,  Md.,  and  was  graduated  in  thMkMor  from 
Saint  Charles'  Seminary,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He 
was  ordained  priest,  and  was  assistant  pastor  at 
Hawl«jy,  Pa,  1870;  pastor  at  Athens,  Fa.,  1871; 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  1871-99,  and  at  Pittston,  Pa., 
1899-1901 ;  when  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Al- 
toona.  Pa.,  and  was  consecrated  8  Sept  1901. 

GARVIE,  Alfred  Ernest.  British  Congre- 
gational clergymen:  b.  Zyrardow,  Russian  Po- 
land, 1861.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  flax 
merchant,  and  received  his  education  at  George 
Watson's  College,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity and  Oxford.  In  1893  he  was  called  to 
MacduS  Congregational  Church,  and  later  to 
Montrose  Congregational  Church.  From  1903- 
07  he  was  engaged  in  educational  work  as  pro- 
fessor at  Hackney  and  New  colleges,  and  later 
as  principal  of  the  latter  institution.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  Scotland  in  1902.  Hb  publications  include 
'Ethics  of  Temperament*  (1895);  'Ritschlian 
Theology'  (1899);  'The  Gospel  for  To-day> 
(1904);  'Religious  Education*  (1906)  ; 'Studies 
in  the  Inner  Life  of  Jcsu9>  (1908)  ;  'Handbook 
of  Christian  A|K)h)getics>  (1913).  He  also 
wrote  commentaries  on  Romans  and  Saint  Luke, 
and  edited  the  'Westminster  New  Testament.> 

GARY.  SIbert  Henry,  American  financier: 
b.  Wheaton,  111.,  8  Oct  1846.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  law  school  of  Chicago  University  in 
1867;  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Illinois  Su- 
preme Court  the  same  year,  and  to  that  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1882.  After 
serving  as  first  mayor  of  the  c\Xy  of  Wheaton 
for  three  terms,  and  as  county  judge  of  Du- 
page County  for  two  tenns,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  corporation  law  in 
Chicago,  and  became  gener^  counsel  for  a 
lar^e  number  of  railroad  and  industrial  corpo- 
rations. It  was  largely  through  his  le^  work 
that  his  talents  as  an  organizer  of  large  indus- 
tries first  came  into  recognition.  He  retired 
from  law  practice  in  1898  to  become  president 
of  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  which  in  1901 
was  merged  into  the  United  .States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, he  then  being  chosen  chairman  of  its 
finance  committee,  to  which  office  was  added 
tfiat  of  chairman  of.  the  board  of  (Erectors.  The 
city  of  Gary,  Ind,  which  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  Wh  at  the  foot  of  Laice 
Michigan,  a  few  miles  otit  of  Chicago,  was 
named  after  him. 

GARY,  Lake  County.  Ind,  the  seat  of 
the  targeit  steel  industry  in  tSie  United  States, 
and  the  latest  as  well  as  youngest  rity  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State,  is  situated  at 
the  extreme  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan, 
10  mites  east  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  State  une, 
26  miles  southeast  of  the  heart  of  Chicago  and 
163  miles  northwest  of  Indianapolis.  The  city 
of  Gary  was  founded  in  April  1906,  when  the 
site  vras  an  almost  impenetrable  wilderness  of 
swamps  and  sand  dunes.  The  population  in 
1910^  according  to  the  Federal  census,  was 
16,802;  in  1916,  40;000.  The  city  limits  em- 
brace a  territory  extending  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  a  distance  of  seven  miles  and 
extending  inland  a  distance  of  five  and  three- 
fourths  miles.  The  general  elevation  of  the 
rite  occupied  by  Uie  dty  is  30  feet  above  the 
lake,  the  entire  rite  heing  covered  with  a  la^rer 
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of  fine  sand  to  a  depth  of  80  feet,  once  foitn- 
ing  the  bed  of  Lake  Michigan  when  that  body 
ot  water  extended  four  miles  south  of  the 
present  shore  Une^  The  site  of  the  city  is 
traversed  from  east  to  west  by  two  rivers,  the 
Grand  and  Little  Calumet,  both  of  them  sus- 
ceptible of  being  converted  into  vast  inner  lake 
harbors,  having  28  miles  of  water  frontage. 
Gary  has  70  miles  of  improved  streets,  100 
miles  of  cement  sidewalks,  60  miles  o£  main 
and  lateral  sewers,  34  miles  of  electric  street 
railway  tracks,  two  interurban  railway  ^  lines 
passing  throu^  the  city,  two  other  inter- 
urban lines  entering  the  city  and  making  it 
their  terminus,  with  a  total  of  455  miles  of 
tracks,  seven  trunk  lines  of  steam  railroads 
and  two  belt  and  terminal  lines  connecting  the 
city  directly  with  the  32  trunk  line  railroads 
entering  the  Chicago-Gary  region.  In  addition 
there  is  a  splendid  harbor  accommodating  the 
largest  ore  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes,  con- 
structed by  the  Indiana  Steel  Company — (a 
subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration) and  nsed  in  convqring  iron  ores  from 
the  northern  mines  to  the  Gary  furnaces  and 
in  carrying  the  steel  and  coke  output  of  vast 
local  industries  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
'  States  and  Canada  readied  hy  water  trans- 
portation. 

Equipment."'  In  1916  thft  city  of  Gair  I>os- 
sessed  seven  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $575,000;  surplus.  $139,500;  d^sits,  $4,- 
230,000,  24  churches,  three  hospiuls,  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  builtUng  gostii^ 
$250,000,  a  public  library  building  costing  £65,- 
000,  two  of  the  finest  and  largest  public  school 
buiidings  in  the  Middle  WesL  afisregating  in 
cost  $475,000,  three  other  schcoinouses  cost- 
ing $150A>0.  Broadway,  Fifth  avenue  and 
Washington  street,  the  principal  business  streets 
of  the  city,  are  lined  with  handsome  business 
blocks,  Gary  Theatre,  banks,  hotels  and  public 
buildings,  while  the  residence  streets  and  ave- 

£ues  are  graced  with  hundreds  of  handsome 
omes  and  beautiful  churches  and  schools,  both 
public  and  jparochiaL  The  city  is  splendidly 
eqiupped  with  auto  ^trol  and  fire  enranes 
used  oy  the  metropobtan  poUce  force  and  the 
fire  department  of  the  city.  Water  for  domestic 
purposes  and  drinking  is  drawn  from  Lake 
M'chtgan  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  while  all 
other  public  utilities,  siu:h  as  gas,  electric  lights, 
and  telephone  service,  are  adequate  for  a  city 
of  250,000  inhabitants. 

Bxpenditures. —  Gary  was  founded  by  the 
United  Slates  Stbel  Corporation,  which,  up  to 
31  Dec.  1916,  had  expended  $85,000,000  in  buiM- 
ifig  steel  furnaces,  coke  ovens,  rail  mills,  axle 
mills,  merchant  mills,  sheet  and  tin  plate  plants, 
structural  steel  woilcs,  pumping  stations,  elec- 
trical power  plants  beniol  works,  Portland 
conent  works,  ore  docks,  machine  shops  and 
foundries  and  a  corporation  hospital,  which, 
when  fully  equipped,  cost  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  In  addition  to  this  expenditure, 
the  corporation,  throufi^  its  subsidiary  cemcems, 
expended  in  five  years  the  sum  of  $45,000,000 
on  the  improvement  of  the  city  and  tn  con- 
stnicling  homes  for  its  officials  and  employees. 
A  further  appropriation  of  $40,000,000  has  been 
made  hy  the  steel  corporation  for  extensions 
and  improvements  of  its  various  local  plants. 

Indostriea  oE  Gary.—  In  the  year  1916  die 
TVioos  plants  of  the  sted  oorpoi^fm  and' its 


subsidiary  companies  are  giving  enpk^rment  to 
18,000  men.  When  fully  completed,  these  plants 
are  capaUe  of  giving  eraplojrment  to  4(^000 
men.  The  Gaty  Bolt  and  Screw  Works,  an 
independent  industry,  began  operations  in  1912, 
giving  employment  to  1,000  persons  at  the 
start  and  has  since  greatly  extended  its  oper- 
ations. In  the  spring  of  1912  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Company  purchased  a  site  adjacent 
to  the  city  limits  on  die  west.  Other  inde- 
pendent industries  and  fabricating  plants  are 
locating  in  Gary.  During  the  first  six  vears  of 
its  existence,  the  supply  of  houses  in  Gary  for 
mill  employees  fell  far  short  of  Hit  demand  and 
thousands  of  the  mill  woilcers  were  forced  to 
live  in  surrounding  towns  and  cities.  In  1911 
nearly  1,000  homes  were  erected  and  more  than 
1,500  dwellings  were  planned  for  erection  in 
1912.  The  principal  commercial  arteiy  of 
the  cit^— Broadway  —  is  100  feet  wide  and 
five  miles  long.  Fifth  avenue,  the  principal 
east  and  west  thoroughfare,  is  80  feet  wide 
and  seven  miles  long.  Both  of  these  streets 
are  improved  their  entire  length.  Within 
a  radius  of  10  miles  from  the  intersection 
of  Broadway  and  Fifth  avenue  there  is  a 
population  of  120,000  people,  largely  supported 
tw  the  manufacturing  mdnstries  of  the  famous 
Qilumet  region,  of  which  the  city  of  Gary  is 
the  centre.  The  steel,  cement,  sheet  and  tin- 
plate  and  coke  oven  industries  of  the  dty 
occupy  seven  miles  of  the  lake  front  and 
also  several  miles  of  water  front  upon  the 
Grand  Calumet  River,  wUch  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment plans  to  convert  into  a  great  inner 
harbor,  connecting  with  Lake  Midiigan  at  Gary, 
Indiana  Harbor  and  South  Chicago.  The  largest 
manufactory  of  Portland  cement  in  the  world, 
the  Universal  Portland  Cement  plant,  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  27,000  barrels  and  employing 
2,500  men,  is  situated  at  BufBugton.  within  the 
dty  limits  of  G^ry,  and  is  one  of  the  subsidiary 
interests  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  dty  is  located  die 
Fairweight  Scale  plant,  employing  500  men  and 
covering  nearly  20  acres  of  ground  with  its 
buildii^  and  yards.  The  dpr  hall,  at  the  comer 
o£  Seventh  avenue  and  Massa^nseits  stre^ 
would  be  a  credit  to  a  dty  of  250,000,  while 
the  new  union  station  at  Third  avenue  and 
Broadway,  costine  $250,000,  is  adequate  to  the 
comfort  and  needs  of  a  dty  of  500,000  popu- 
lation, Although  the  city  of  Gary  was  only 
10  years  old  in  1916  the  assessed  valuation  of 
real,  estate  araregated  a  total  of  $28,000,000. 
Th^  dbr  of  C^ry  through  its  park  board  has 
established  a  boulevard  system,  and  has  started 
condemnation  proceedings  for  a  park  on  the 
lake  front  This  will  add  very  much  indeed 
to  the  desirability  of  Gary  as  a  residence^  dty. 
The  speeding-up  of  the  steel  and  ancillary 
industries  for  war  purposes  broiu^t  about  in- 
creased prosperity  to  Gary  and  added  thousands 
to  its  population. 

GAS.  See  CarncAL  Pomr ;  Gases,  Kinctic 
Theory  of;  GASOMemiic  Analysis;  LiQOEriED 
Gases. 

GAS.  Natural.  By  recognized  usage  the 
term  "natural  gas"  has  been  restricted  to  the 
inflammable  gases  found  accumulated  in  reser- 
voirs in  the  earth's  crust  —  leaving  the  equally 
natural  supplies  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  of 
nitrogen  to  be  given  a  more  qiec^  title  In 
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ceanpontion,  various  samples  of  natutal  gas 
differ  very  considerably,  hut  it*  principal  com- 
ponent is  methane,  or  marsh  gas  (CH4),  rang- 
ing from  81  per  cent  for  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  gas  to  98  per  cent  in  some  of 
the  gas  produced  in  Oklahoma.  In  the  Glenn 
Pool  (dUahoma)  gas,  known  as  «wet»  gas 
from  its  heavy  content  of  petroletun  vapors,  the 
components  are  methane,  39  per  cent,  and 
ethane,  61  per  cent.  The  gas  at  Dexter,  Kan., 
has  but  15  per  cent  methane,  and  83  per  cent 
nitrogen.  The  combustion  factor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  gas  is  made 
up  by  14  per  cent  of  other  hydrocarbons, 
ciiefiy  e^ne,  and  hydrogen.  In  addition, 
natural  gas  contains  from  2  to  5  per  cent  nitro- 
gen; up  to  2  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid;  to 
54  of  1  per  cent  of  carbonic  oxide  and  up  to 
>4  of  1  per  cent  of  oxygen.  Occasionally  small 
quantities  of  helium  are  present;  in  one  case 
1^  per  cent.  It  has  an  average  heating  valtte 
of  about  945  British  thermal  units  per  cubic 
foot  at  a  pressure  of  four  ounces  per  square 
foot,  and  a  temperature  of  60"  P.  At  a  greater 
pressure  and  at  a  higher  temperature  its  heat- 
ing value  is  increased  by  about  one  unit  for 
each  higher  degree  of  temperature,  and  two 
units  for  each  added  pound  of  pressure. 

The  accompanying  table  presents  a  com- 
parison of  the  principal  types  of  natural  sas 
with  the  other  economic  artifida!  innminating 
and  fnel  gases. 


ever  there  are  Ik^ows  in  which  the  pres- 
sure is  less  than  its  own,  and  only  collects  ip 
considerable  qnantities  where  there  is  an  Im- 
permeable stratum  of  day  or  rock  to  prevent 
further  movement.  In  these  hdlows  it  ac- 
cuniuhtes  ynder  varying  pressures,  depending 
upon  their  depth  below  the  surface,  the  pres- 
sure having  a  dose  relation  to  the  weif^t  per 
square  tndi  of  a  column  of  water  of  the  same 
heif^t ;  from  whidi  it  is  argued  that  th«  pres- 
sure found  in  natural  gas  reservoirs  is  derived 
from  water  forcing  ue  gas  out  of  a  tower 
level.  The  maximum  pressures  reported  have 
been  1,700  pounds  per  square  inch  in  Green 
County,  Pa.,  and  1,260  pounds  more  recently 
at  Midway.  Cal. 

WdlB  and  Conditions  of  Strata.— There 
is  ft  great  variation  in  the  depth  of  natural  gas 
wells,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  die  strata  in 
wluch  die  product  exists  and  the  changing  po- 
sition of  the  tmderlying  rocks  witfi  reference 
to  the  general  surface  Some  natural  vents 
have  produced  natural  gas  in  consideniMe 

auantities  and  have  proved  the  incentive  for 
rilling  down  to  the  original  reservoirs,  from 
which  the  gaseous  fluid  was  escaping.  Other 
gas  wells  have  been  discovered  in  drilling  wefJs 
tor  oil  or  salt  brine.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant gas  fidds  have  been  located  by  esqwrt 
geologists  who  have  traced  e«t  die  stunmita  of 
the  anticnnatt,  or  rock  wsves,  for  many  miles 
from  surface  of  tlie  strata. 
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49.10 
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0.645 

0.435 
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0.9X5 
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1,300.000, 
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3»,000 

155.000 

Umitk  «M  (CHi)  

Other  hydrocarbons  

Nitiuifttii .  . 

CBTbonio  arid,  COi.  

Cu^^K^ozidr.  CO  

Hydrostn  itiH^^IKlo.  

OxygMi  

Total  

Panada  in  W 1.000  ciMc  ft  

Specific  gravity,  air  being  1 . . . . 
B.  T.-U.  9fUHWi  cdWoiirt. 


(a)  1,000  cubic  feet  of  dry  air  at  an  atmoapheric  protura  of  14.7  poondt  and  at  a  tamperatare  of  60*  P.  wdghs  76.12 
pomtda  and  is  a  lOechaMical  mixlnre  «(  23  paM  of  oimn  and  77  varU  of  nffiracea  bjr  «ei^ 

(b)  B.  T.  U.tnBntab  tkemal  ooita,  lAidi  imBoata  the  bat  necMMJV  to  raiae  1  pound  <rf  pura  wator  at  39°  P.  one 
deaiae. 


Natural  gas  is  regarded  as  a  form  of  bitu- 
men, closely  rdated  to  petroleum,  maltha  and 
aspoalt  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that 
the  asphalt  which  is  continually  rising  on  the 
lake  at  Triiudad  is  aerated  by  large  bubbles 
of  natural  gas.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the 
origin  of  natural  gas,  but  the  majority  favors 
the  theory  that  it  is  the  product  of  vegetable 
matter  slowly  decaying  at  a  low  temperature. 
As  it  is  found  only  in  sedimentary  rocks,  the 
theory  prevails  that  It  is  the  jproduct  of  car- 
bonaceous matter  deposited .  with  those  strata, 
although  it  is  quite  as  Kkely  to  have  been 
formed  elsewhere,  finding  its  Way  into  those 
rocks  because  of  their  porous  structure.  Gas, 
because  of  its  natural  qualities,  has  a  tend- 
ency to  malce  its  way  for  long  ^stances  wher- 


The  depth  of  wells  varies  from  250  to  3,0G0 
feet,  while  tlieir  diameter'  varies  from  two 
indtes  up  to  eight  inches ;  their  output,  or  open 
flow,  varies  frtMn  500  cubic  feet  per  dav  to 
35,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day;  their  shut  in,  or 
rock  pressure,  varies  from  I  to  1,500  pounds  to 
the  square  inch  in  extreme  cases,  while  300  to 
400  pounds  to  the  square  inch  and  a  volume  of 
1,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day  is  considered  a 
profitable  commercral  well.  The  greatest  yield 
on  record  for  any  one  well  is  7,781,946,000  cubic 
feet  in  75^  years,  an  average  of  2,W2,700 
cubic  feet  per  day  for  the  entire  period.  This 
well  is  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  down  3,000  feet 
tapping  the  Gordon  sand.  In  1915  it  was  still 
yielding  1,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day;  In  many 
of  the  deeper  weHs,  two  or  more  reservirfrs 
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of  natural  gas  are  often  found.  The  cost 
varies  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  shal- 
low shale  districts  to  $10,000  in  the  de^  wells 
in  West  Virginia.  All  large  wells  are  usually 
tubed  and  a  packer  set  just  above  the  gas 
sand;  the  top  of  the  tubing  is  held  by  clamps 
attached  to  bolts  that  are  anchored'and  a  heavy 
gate  valve  attached,  so  that  the  well  can  be 
shut  in  and  the  gas  held  in  the  rock  when  not 
in  use. 

The  reservoirs  in  which  natural  gas  is  usu- 
ally found  stored  when  pierced  the  drill 
are  composed  of  porous  sandstone  or  limestone. 
In  some  cases  a  limited  quantity  of  the  gas  has 
been  foimd  in^  shales  but  this  gas  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  gradually  accumulated  from 
the  underlying  rock  formation.  Almost  invari- 
ably the  large  reservoirs  have  been  developed  in 
the  strata  on  or  near  the  crests  of  the  anti- 
clinal or  rock  waves,  while  petroleum  has  been 
eenerally  collected  on  the  lower  horizon;  and 
ireouenuy  salt  water  is  found  at  a  still  lower 
level.  Sometimes,  however,  the  gas  fields  are 
entirely  isolated  from  the  petroleum  producing 
areas.  There  are  three  leading  requisites  neces- 
sary for  the  accumulation  of  natural  gas  in 
merchantable  quantity.   These  are  as  follows: 

1.  An  open  or  porous  strata  capable  of  stor- 
ing the  ^s  under  pressure,  generally  sand- 
stone or  limestone. 

2.  A  slate  or  shale  covering  of  this  porous 
strata  to  seal  in  die  tuiper  surface  and  the  frac- 
tures of  the  strata  saturated  with  natural  gas. 

3.  A  sufficient  flexure  or  relief  of  the  strata 
to  enaUe  the  separation  of  the  salt  water  and 
the  petroleum  from  the  natural  gas,  which  is 
almost  invariably  found  in  the  h^^er  portion  of 
the  strata. 

These  gas  reservoirs  have  been  aocnmnlating 
for  ages  the  ras  they  contain. 

Original  Pressure. —  The  original  pressure 
of  natural  gas  reservoirs  has  been  found  in 
many  cases  equal  to  the  hydrostatic  balance,  or. 
in  other  words,  to  the  weie^t  of  a  column  ox 
water  «iual  to  the  vertical  distance  between  the 
reservoir  and  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Al- 
lowing 2.3  feet  for  each  pound,  or  about  43 
pounds  to  the  100  feet,  a  reservoir  at  a  depth 
of  1,000  feet  should  show  430  pounds  rock 
pressure  per  square  inch.  This  hydrostatic 
pressure  has  been  equalized  to  a  certain  extent 
by  i  large  number  of  minate  vents  that  have 
pefmitted  the  escape  of  the  lighter  hydrocar- 
bons to  the  surface.  These  vents  are  of  com- 
mon occurrence  throughout  the  Appalacfa^ 
gas  field  from  northwestern  central  New  York 
to  central  Tennessee  »id  along  the  great  Cin- 
cinnati uplift  from  central  Kentucl?  to  north- 
ern Ontario. 

These  vents  have  during  past  agK  allowed 
the  gas  to  esc^  in  inunenae  quantiti^ 
amounting  to  unnumbered  millions  of  cubic 
feet,  so  ^at  the  stqq>lies  from  which  we  are 
now  drawing  are  presumably  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  what  has  been  produced  in  the  earth. 

Reserves  of  Natural  Gas. —  Many  of  the 
original  natural  gas  fields  have  been  practically 
exhausted  and  a  large  number  of  the  .produc- 
ing companies  have  bad  to  seek  new  localities, 
where  a  fresh  supply  could  be  secured.  This 
has  been  often  accomi^ished  by  drilling  deeper 
wells  in  more  ronote  ro^ns.  The  gas  fields 
adjacent  to  Pittsburg^  luiTinfc  been  used  up, 


most  of  the  supply  for  that  city  nO*  COmes 
from  the  deep  natural  gas  sands  of  south- 
western Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir^nia,  dis- 
tant from  80  to  100  miles.  The  gas  pressure 
in  the  or^nal  pool  in  northwestern  Ohio  is 
nearly  exhausted.  That  of  central  Indiana  has 
only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  original  pressure 
and  volume  remaining.  The  newly  developed 
field  in  eastern  central  Ohio  has  recently  sup- 
plied a  lai^e  and  increasing  quantity  to  the  in- 
habitants of  that  State.  West  Vuginia  has, 
during  recent  ^eanL  supplied  a  constantly  in- 
creasing quanti^  oi  natural  gas  to  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  New  York  and  Ohio  have  also 
been  supplied  by  Pennsylvania.  In  all  the 
natural  gas  fields  it  reijuires  constant  drilling 
of  new  wells  and  their  connection  with  the 
main  lines  to;  keep  up  the  supply,  which  is  con- 
tinually being  depleted.  Owing  to  the  decrease 
in  pressure  at  the  wells  and  the  desire  to  de- 
liver large  quantities  of  natural  gas  to  distant 
consumers  without  increasing  the  size  of  the 
main  lines,  the  companies  have  erected  power- 
ful compressing  plants  in  convenient  localities. 
These  plants  are  models  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering skill.  The  compressors  are,  in  many 
cases,  operated  by  large  internal  combustion 
engines  of  from  500  to  1,500  horse  power  each. 
About  nine  cubic  feet  only  of  natural  gas  is 
required  to  develop  one  horse  power;  and 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  at  a  pressure 
of  0  may  be  compressed  to  270  pounds,  by  con- 
suming 33H  cubic  feet  (or  3^  per  cent), 
where  very  dose  to  double  this  qinnti^  is 
required  if  the  natural  gas  be  consumed  under 
boilers  and  the  steam  used  in  condensing  en- 
gines. The  deep  sand  reservoirs  in  south- 
western and  central  JPennsylvania  and  those  of 
West  Virginia  should  keep  up  a  fair  supply 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  West  Virginia 
field  is  estimated  as  good  for  SO  Tears  at 
its  present  rate  of  utilization.  What  may 
result  from  the  deeper  drilling  of  wells  in 
localities  where  structural  conditions  are  favor- 
able is  a  problem  for  future  determination. 
The  Caddo  field  of  Louisiana  is  regarded  as 
the  most  extensive  and  prolific  of  all.  Its 
utilization  was  begun  only  in  1913.  The  Cali- 
fomia  field,  developed  jn  1910,  has  not  yet 
reached  its  maximum. 

OccWTtiwe*  GeologiGal  Horiaiona,  «tc,r— 
In  the  United  States  t£e  principal  sources  of 
natural  gas  are  located  on  the  west  slope  of 
the  great  Appalachian  uplift,  extending  from 
New  York  trough  Penns^vanla  and  West 
Virginia  to  southern  central  Kentud^,  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  southeastern  Ohio,  also 
along  the  northern  portion  of  the  great  Cin- 
cinnati uplift  in  northwestern  Ohio  and  cen- 
tral Indiana  and  southeastern  Kansas.  There 
has  been  recently  developed  an  in^rtant  nat- 
ural gas  field  in  eastern  central  Ohio. 

In  California,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Colorado, 
South  Dakota  and  Alaska  gas  is  found  in  geo- 
logically more  recent  rocks,  but  no  attempt  Is 
here  made  to  correlate  the  rocks  of  cme  field 
with  those  of  another.  In  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley to  the  eastward  natural  gas  occurs  almost 
universally  in  rocks-  of  PaUeozoic  Age,  extend- 
ing from  the  highest  Carboniferous  down  at 
least  as  far  as  the  Trenton  limestone,  a  distance 
of  over  9,000  feet.  The  rocks  vary  greatly,  in 
thickness  from  place  ta  place,  so  that  no  one 
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section  can  be  regarded  as  typical  oi  all  pasts 
of  the  region.  The  SO  gas-bcaring  horizons 
known  are  composed  of  very  different  material, 
ranging  from  the  coarser  sandstones  of  the 
Upper  Carboniferous  and  Catsldll  period  to  the 
finer  sands  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Devonian, 
the  limy  sands  of  the  Silurian  period,  the  crys- 
talline limestones  of  the  Ordovician  and  the 
cr>'stalline  sands  of  the  Cambrian  period. 

So  far  as  at  present  discovered  there  are 
five  great  fields  in  the  United  States,  the 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  field ;  the 
Kansas  field;  the  CHdahoma  fiekl;  the  Louisi- 
ana field  and  the  Cafiforoia  field  Dnzinff 
I9IS  two  wells  in  Montana  flowing  6,000,000 
cubic  feet'  per  day  were  opened,  and  there 
have  been  promising  developments  in  new 
grounds  in  Indiana,  Kentudi^,  Oklahoma 
and  Louisiana.  There  were,  in  1915,  23  States 
in  which  -  some  natural  gas  was  produced, 
though  the  yield  was  notably  large  only  in 
nine.  In  all,  the  gas-yi«]dtng  territory  oi  the 
United  States  covers  about  9^365  square  miles, 
of  which  some  10,600,000  acres  are  being  ac- 
tively euloited  by  gas  producers.  The  States 
that  produce  large  quantities  ol  natural  gas, 
as  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  distribute 
it  to  the  adjoining  States  by  a  system  of  pipe 
lines,  so  that  in  some  instances  the  natural  gas 
consumed  in  a  town  or  city  is  produced  over 
200  miles  from  where  it  is  consumed.  Thus 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas  pipe  gas  into  Missouri; 
Louisiana  into  Aricansas  and  Texas;  Illtnois 
into  Indiana  and  Oklahoma  into  Arlonsas. 

In  many  localities  the  yield  of  gas  is  inci- 
dental to  the  production  of  petroleum,  and  the 
former  has  been  freqacntly  sacrificed  for  the 
more  stable  fuel.  This  is  the  case  particularly 
in  the  Caddo  field  of  Louisiana,  where  iHllions 
of  feet  of  gas  have  been  aUowcd  to  escape  un- 
hindered, por  some  years  open  gas  Vents 
known  as  'roarers*  were  of  interest  <mly  as  a 
n^t  spectacle  when,  having  been  ignited,  their 
flames,  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  lifted  up  the 
surrounding  comitry.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
record  that  in  most  localities  this  waste  has 
been  checked.  Another  avenue  of  serious 
waste,  when  the  totals  are  considered,  is  that 
which  has  occurred  in  boring  for  oil.  This, 
too,  has  been  overcome  by  sealing  the  gas 
sands  with  clayey  mud,  when  they  are  encoun- 
tered in  the  search  for  oil. 

Prodoction  of  Natural  Gas  in  the  United 
States. —  No  other  country  enjoys  the  lujcuiy 
of  natural  gas  to  the  extent  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  used  in  Canada  and 
in  a  very  limited  way  in  England,  Australia, 
Germany,  Rumania,  Galicia,  Russia,  Persia,  In- 
dia, China  and  Japan,  but  all  these  countries 
combined  use  only  2  per  cent  of  the  known 
world's  conunerciu  production  of  this  efficient 
ind  convenient  fuel,  leaving  98  per  cent  to  be 
consumed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  total  value  of  the  natural  gas  produced  and 
sold  since  its  introduction,  commercially,  in  the 
United  States,  in  1872,  up  to  the  close  of  1915 
was  $1,164,717,474.  Assuming  the  average  price 
of  the  last  25  years,  12  cents  per  1,000  cubic 
feet,  this  value  should  represent  9,705,978,950.- 
000  cubic  feet  in  amount.  If  it  were  possible 
to  confine  this  immense  quantity  in  a  tank 
whose  end  was  one  square  mile  in  area  it 
would  require  to  be  630  miles  in  lengdi.  Its 
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beating  value  would  eqhal  945,000,000  tons  of 
coal.  Large  as  this  quantity  seems,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  it  does  not  represent  one-half  of 
the  actual  quantt^  whidi  has  flowed  from  the 
earth's  rodcy  reservoirs  since  the  discoveiy  of 
petroleum.  The  k»s  in  devetofing  petrofeum 
fields  has  been  so  great  that  these  figures,  rep- 
resenting only  that  amount  of  gas  which  has 
been  collected  and  sold  on  a  commercial  basis, 
give  little  idea  of  the  actual  evolution  from  the 
great  gas  reservoirs. 

The  volume  of  natural  gas  utilized  in  the 
United  States  in  1916  was  greater  by  newly  20 
per  cent  than  iht  record  production  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Owioft  however,  to  a  reductioti 
in  the  service  price  ui  some  of  the  Western  and 
Southern  States,  there  was  a  slightly  lower  ratio 
(18.6  per  cent)  of  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
product.  The  yield  amounted  to  753,170,253,000 
cubic  feet  (628,578,842,000  cubic  feet  in  1915), 
and  the  value  to  $120,227,468  ($10I,3}2,381  in 
1915).  This  sum  may  be  better  comprehended 
in  its  true  relation  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country,  if  it  is  recalled  that  it  is  $27,000,000 
greater  than  the  value  of  all  the  gold  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  the  same  year. 

Among  the  several  States,  the  largest  pro- 
ducer was  West  Virginia,  with  299,318,907,000 
cubic  feet;  followed  in  order  by  Pennsylvania, 
with  129,925,150,000  cubic  feet;  Oklahoma,  with 
123,517,385,000  cubic  feet;  and  Ohio,  with  69r 
88&O7(^00O  cubic  feet.  Louisiana,  Kansas  and 
Caltfoniia  each  recorded  a  production  of  about 
^,000,000,000  ctAtic  feet.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
West  Vii^nia's  production  was  piped  into  other 
States  for  utilization;  and  Oklahoma  disposed 
of  one-third  of  its  yield  in  the  same  way. 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Kansas  bought  practi- 
cally all  of  this  sutplus,  and  New  York  bou^t 
a  considerable  share  of  Pennsylvania's  output. 

The  gas  was  prodtfced  by  7fi97  operators, 
from  37,969  active  wells ;  3,889  new  wells  havmg 
been  added  during  the  year  to  the  36,546  in  pro- 
dwition  at  the  beginning  of  1916,  and  2,446  hav- 
ing been  abandoned  as  no  longer  profitable. 
The  area  under  control  of  the  natural-gas  pro- 
ducers in  1916  totaled  12,899,781  acres;  an  in- 
crease of  2,252,239  acres  in  the  year. 

Consomption  and  Coat.— The  natural  gas 
output  of  1915  was  consumed  by  7,939  manu- 
factories, 10,419  other  industrial  plants  and  2^ 
195,081  domestic  consumers ;  the  latter  class 
constiminff  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
price  to  the  manufacturers  averaged  10.35  cents 
per  1,000  cubic  feet.  To  the  industrial  plants 
It  averaged  8.32  per  1,000  cubic  feet;  and  to  the 
domestic  consumer,  28.32  cents  per  1,000  feet. 
The  prices  which  are  thus  expressed  in  an 
average  figure  varied  from  limits  of  8.47  cents 
per  1,000  feet  in  Louisiana  to  $li)0  per  1,000 
feet  in  Iowa;  and  some  industrial  plants  in 
West  Virginia  usii^  lai^  quantities  were  sap- 
plied  at  me  price  of  5.41  cents  per  1,000  feet. 

The  above  separation  of  ^manufacturing* 
from  other  industrial  plants  depends  upon 
whether  the  gas  is  burned  directly  as  fuel,  as 
in  the  latter,  or  is  used  to  produce  jwmer 
(steam  or  electric  or  gas  engine),  as  m  the 
former.  About  two-thirds  of  the  65  per  cent 
used  industrially  was  burned  directly  as  fuel. 

As  used  in  the  home,  natural  gas  in  itself 
is  not  dangerous  to  health.  Tests  made  wiUi 
canary  Inrds,  most  delicately -sensitive  to  poi^ 
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sonotta  gases,  showed  that  they  breathed  as 
large  a  proportion  as  34  per  cent  in  the  air  of 
a  room  without  showing  the  least  disturbance. 
They  became  drowsy  when  the  percenta^ 
readied  49  per  cent,  but  did  not  collapse  until 
it  was  as  high  as  66  per  cent ;  and  then  quicktv 
revived  when  taken  to  the  outer  air.  The  risk 
from  fire  is  less  than  when  wood  and  coal  are 
used.  There  have  been  some  cases  of  asphyxia- 
tion when  a  stove  has  been  burned  in  a  room 
without  connection  with  the  chimney  flue,  as 
it  has  been  found  that  under  these  conditions 
the  air  in  the  room  becomes  more  and  more 
satur^d  with  carbcmic  acid' and  the  vapors  of 
water  and  depicted  of  oxygen.  When  this 
vitiated  air  passes  again  into  the  stove  the  com- 
bustion is  imperfect,  the  result  being  the  forma- 
tion of  poisonous  carbon  monoxide  (CO). 
There  is  more  or  less  danger  also  from  explo- 
sion in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  natural  gas 
with  air  from  a  leat^  stove.  A  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  gas  makes  an  explosive 
mixtur^  the  limits  being  5  per  cent  (low) 
and  U.5  per  cent  (high). 

Products  of  Combustioii^  "nie  products 
of  complete  combustion  of  natural  gas  are 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  slightly  over  two  cubic 
feet  of  the  foraier  in  the  form  of  water  vapor 
and  about  one  foot  of  carbonic  acid  gas  for 
each  cubic  foot  of  natural  gas  conetmied ;  both 
are  invisible  and  nearly  odorless.  Somewhat 
more  than  two  cubic  feet  of  oxra^  neces- 
sary, hut,  owing  to  the  air  beii^  composed  of 
a  laiger  percentage  of  nitrogei,  a  little  over 
10  cubic  feet  of  air  is  required  for  thorough 
combustion. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  a  stove  without  a 
flue  connection,  espedally  if  the  air  in  the  room 
becomes  more  or  less  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid  and  the  vapor  of. water  from  lack  of  fresh 
air,  there  is  a  small  percentage  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide (q.v.)  produced,  which  is  a  deadly  and 
insidious  poison,  and  if  breathed  by  a  roan  or  an 
animal  wiU  soon  cause  death,  even  when  a  c<»d- 
paratively  small  percentage  is  present.  When 
a  small  stovepipe  connecting  with  a  flue  is  used, 
oo  carbon  monoxide  is  formed  in  the  room, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  products  of  comhos- 
tion  being  carried  outside  as  ^e  fresh  air  is 
drawn  in  to  supply  their  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  there  u  no  flue  connection  or  large 
openmg  for  the  free  entrance  of  aa  abundance 
M  f  reu  air,  a  number  of  fatal  residts  and  nar^ 
row  escapes  from  asi^yxiation  have  occurred. 

Carbon  monoxide  does  not  usually  exist  to 
stich  an  extent  in  the  natural  ^s  produced  in 
West  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania  as  is  found 
ebewhere.  AnjUysts  shows  its  presence  in  the 
natural  gas  produced  in  the  Lima<Indiana  6eld 
to  the  average  extent  of  about  one-half  of  1 
per  cen^  and  to  the  average  extent  of  1  per 
cent  in  the  natural  gas  produced  in  Kansas. 
Fomialddiyde  is  in  some  cases  formed  upon 
putting  the  cold  surface  of  a  teapot  in  contact 
with  the  gas  flame  of  a  stove,  or  when  the 
fiame  impinges  on  the  cold  sheets  of  a  steam 
boiler.  Its  presence  in  small  quantities  is  made 
known  by  its  pungent  and  irritating  effect  upon 
the  nostrils  and  throat.  The  effect  is  danger- 
ous, yet  there  are  no  cases  known  in  which 
death  has  resohed  from  this  gas  thus  generated. 

ninmiiiatiiiK  Propcrtie&r—  The  illuminating 
properties  of  natural  gas  vaiy  in  Cerent  lo- 


calities, because  of  the  difference  in  the  per- 
centage of  the  heavier  hydrocarbon,  ethane 
(CtHa).  All  the  natural  gas  found  adjacent  to 
petroleum  fields  has  a  larger  proportion  of 
ethane  than  the  gas  farther  removed,  and  there- 
fore the  candle  power  is  considered  greater. 
Ordinary,  natural  gas,  if  consumed  with  a  com- 
mon tip  at  the  rate  of  7  or  8  cubic  feet  per 
hour,  will  yield  about  6  or  7  candle  power.  In 
an  ordinary  Argand  burner  with  chimney,  it 
will  give  about  12  candle  power  in  consuming 
5  to  6  cubic  feet  per  hour.  When  natural  gas 
is  consumed  in  contact  with  a  mantle  of  alltaltne 
eardi  (tlu>ria,  etc.),  tlie  result  is  tiie  cheapest 
and  best  illuminant  known. 

Calorific  Valuer  The  calorific  or  fuel 
value  of  natural  gas  varies  in  different  locali- 
ties, as  the  amounts  of  carbon'  and  hydrogen 
vary.   Those  natural  gases  which  contain  the 
highest  percentage  of  carbon  give  the  best  re- 
sults.    The  standard  used  in  measuring  fuel 
values  is  called  Ae  British  thermal  unit,  writ- 
ten B.  T.  U.,  and  is  the  amotmt  of  heat  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound 
of  pure  water  1°  F.  at  or  near  39°  R,  which  is 
the  temperature  of  the  maximum  density  of 
water.   As  tested  by  this  standard  various  sam- 
ples of  natural  gas  showed  heat  values  ranging 
from  740  to  1,312  B.  T.  U.  per  cubic  foot. 
The  quantity  of  air  necessary  for  the  perfect 
combustitm  of  natural  gas  varies  from  10.4  to 
10.8  parts  of  air  to  1  part  of  natural  gas.  A 
number  of  tests  have  fully  demonstrated  that 
when  ordinary  care  is  taken  in  burning  natural 
gas  under  boilers  in  actual  service,  1  cubic  foot 
of  natural  gas  will  do  work  equivalent  to  the 
evaporation  of  1  pound  of  water  from  and  at 
212"  F.   Since  20  cubic  feet  of  ordinary  natural 
gas  weigh  1  pound,  1  pound  of  natural  gas  will 
eva|>orate  20  pounds  of  water,  while,  under 
similar  conditions,  1  pound  of  petroleum  will 
evaporate  only  16  pounds  of  water,  and  1 
pound  of  good  coal  will  evaporate  but  10 
potmds  of  water;  therefore  10  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  or  one-half  a  pound  is  equal  to  one 
pound  of  good  o(mI.   In  fact  in  a  nnmber  of 
tests  with  a  Klein  or  a  Kirkwood  burner,  JS7 
cubic  foot  of  natural  gas  has  evaporated  1 
pound  of  water  from  and  at  212°  F.,  which  will 
make  17,400  cubic  feet  equal  to  one  ton  of  good 
coal.   The  actual  heating  eff«:t  of  natural  ^as 
as  a  fuel  approaches  mudn  nearer  the  theoretical 
result  than  can  he  attained  widi  coal.  The 
price  paid  by  the  domestic  consumer  for  natural 
gas  varies  m  locaHties,  raiwng  from  13  to  27 
cents  per  1,000  cuUc  feet   The  consumers  near 
the  supply  pay  less  than  those  farther  off. 
Manufacturers  pay  less,  ranging  from  6  to  18 
cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet.   About  20,000  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  will  equal  one  ton  of  good 
bituminous  or  an^radte  coaL  If  we  assunae 
die  average  price  to  the  domestic  consumer  to 
be  22  cents  per  1.000,  then  $4.40  worth  of  gas 
will  produce  the  same  heating  effect  as  one  ton 
of  good  coal  delivered  in  the  bins  —  to  which 
must  be  added  the  expense  of  shoveling  it  into 
the  furnace  and  the  removal  of  the  ashes,  as 
well  as  the  inconvenience  of  the  necessary  dust 
and  dirt  which  invariably  accompanies  a  coal 
fire. 

The  Natural  Qaa  Bngiuai—  Natural  gas.  as 
applied  to  the  internal  combustion  en^ne,  hais 
caused  a  cotnplete  revolution  in  the  methods  of 
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securitig  power  throughout  the  gas  belt  It 
has  in  nearly  alt  instances  superseded  any  other 
source  of  power  in  pumpins  petroleum  wells, 
In  some  instances  this  has  been  done  by  substi- 
tuting a  gas  cyliader  for  the  steam  cylinder, 
using  the  same  engiiie  bed.  The  economy  in 
the  use  of  oatural  gas  and  the  dispensing  wiUi 
the  costly  and  troubles0me  botler*  with  its  con- 
stant attendant,  has  bro^it  it  into  great  favor 
for  alt  sources  of  power,  front  a  1  horse-power 
up  to  1,500  horse-power  engine. 

mie  following  table  gives  the  equivalents  of 
natural  gas  and  coal  for  both  the  gas  and  steam 
engine  per  indicated  horse  power  per  hour: 


Typk  or  Ekcine 


Lar^tt  D&tunl-gas  tngme,  litglien  tjipe  

OrdnuuT  HMtaral-sas  ctisiiM  

Triple  axpMiaion  cx»denBjng  ■taam  eoglM. . 
Double  expansion  condensing  steam  engine. 

BtDBle  cylinder  and  cut-off  ateam  engine  

OrdiDary  bi^  preamn,  wttfaout  cnt^C, 

ftcwn  sodne  

Ordinary  ou  mQ  pumpiiig  steavi  anpne. . . 


Gas 

Coil 

CtOic 

Pomnds 

9 

0.9 

13 

1.3 

16 

i  « 

20 

2.0 

40 

4.0 

SO 

8.0 

130 

13.0 

ITaes^  Natural  gas  Is  used  in  domestic 
service  principally  as  a  source  of  heat  and  light. 
It  is  employed  extensively  in  industrial  estab- 
lishments for  many  purposes,  notably  in  the 
gdieratton  of  steam ;  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass;  puddling  of  iron;  in  roasting  ores;  in 
heating  fnrnaces,  for  lacquering  and  japanning, 
annealmg  and  reheating,  case  hardening,  tool 
tempering,  preheating  castings  in  oxy-acetylene 
welding;  and  for  lieating  china  kilns,  water 
stills,  nre  expanders,  etc.;  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  and  pottery ;  it  is  also  utilized  as  a 
source  of  power  in  trie  gas  engine,  used  in 
drilling  and  operating  oil  and  gas  wells  and 
in  pumping  oH,  and  as  a  general  source  of 
power  for  all  purposes.  The  heat  value  stored 
in  natural  gas  is  greater  than  that  caused  by 
any  artificial  combination  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, and  it  is  a  perfect  fuel  as' it.  issues  from 
its  original  rock*4ealed  reservoirs.  No  prepara- 
tion is  necessary  fcfr  its  combnstioii  and  no 
residue  is  left.  It  is  not  affected  bj;  ordinary 
temperature  and  it  is  easily  distribot^  by 
pipes  to  points  of  consumption.  It  is  a  most 
economical  source  of  light  and  power,  and  an 
ideal  household  fuel.  Carbon  bUck  (av.)  is 
the  only  commercial  article  that  is  made  directly 
from  natural  gas. 

Since  1911  a  considerable  industry  has  been 
btiilt  up  in  the  .production,  of  :gasoUae  .from 
casing^head  gas  —  that'  is  the  ga&  whkji  comes 
up  between  the  casing  and  uie  tubing  of  an 
oil  well,  and  collects  in  the  casing  head.  This 
gas  is  known  as  "wet*  gas,  carrymg  a  propor- 
tion of  the  vapor  of  petroleum.  The  process 
is  also  applied  to  gas  from  gag  w^ls  if  it 
carries  as  mu<h;as  .six  pints  of  gasoline  vapor 
to  the  1,000  cubic  feet.  For  the  wetter  gases 
the  principle  of  compression  is  employed,  with 
subsequent  c<»idensation.  For  the  dryer  gases 
the  process  is  to  pass  the  gas  through  a  tank 
of  heavy  oil  which  absorbs  the  gasoline  vapor, 
and  the  gasoline  is  afterward  .distilled  out.  In 
1915  there  were  in  the  United  States  414.i^ts 
devoted  to  the  production  of  gasoline  from 
natural  gas.  The  total  reoovery  wa&  65.364^ 


gallons,  ncarlv  half  of  which  was  gained  in 

Oklahoma.  The  highest  percentage  was  se- 
cured from  the  gas  of  the  Glenn  Pool  in  Okla- 
homa, which  yielded  eight  gallons  of  gasoline 
per  1,000  cubic  feeL 

liquid  Natural  Gas.^ — Natural  gas  may  be 
liquefied  by  a  pressure  of  415  potmds  at  a  tem- 
peratture  of  36  F.,  or  a  pressure  of  506  pounds 
at  48°  F.  Fifty  cubic  feet  of  the  gas  condense 
to  one  gallon  of  the  liquid  gas.  The  internal 
pressure  in  a  cylinder  of  this  liquid  gas  at  133°  . 
F.  is  but  755  pounds  per  square  inch  —  only 
one-third  the  pressure  of  many  liquefied  gases. 
As  an  illurainant  the  vaporized  liquid  gas 
bums  with  a  slightly  yellower  flame  than  the 
ordinary  natural  gas,  and  gives  the  best  results 
with  an  inverted  VVelsbach  mantle.  It  is  en- 
tireljr  effective  in  heating  if  a  plentiful  supp^ 
of  air  is  provided.  With  oxygen  in  a  blow- 
pipe it  gives  a  very  hot  flame.  It  has  been 
used  successfully  to  run  an  automobile,  where 
provision  is  made  to  keep  the  valve  warm;  the 
vaporing  of  the  liquid  gas  produces  a  low  tem- 
perature in  which  the  unprotected  valve  quick- 
ly freezes  up. 

Barljr  History. — Natural  gas  has  been 
.known  since  the  cairliest  records  of  the  human 
race  as  a  curiosity.  Perhaps  the  first  historical 
record  of  the  use  of  natural  gas  is  that  of 
the  Apollo  Oracle  at  Delphi  id  Greece,  about 
1,000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Chinese  are  credited  with  the  earliest  practical 
application  of  this  fuel  at  the  weUs  at  Tz-Un- 
Ching,  western  China,  in  the  evaporation  of  salt 
brine. 

The  fire  worshippers  on  the  shores  and  is- 
lands of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  Baku  region, 
Russia,  and  those  of  Punjab,  India,  have  pre- 
served a  continuous  flame  in  their  temples, 
caused  by  a  steady  flow  of  natural  gas  for 
centuries.  In  after  years  it  caused  the  deadly 
explosions  in  the  deep  coal  mines  in  Europe 
and  America,  being  known  to  the  miners  as 
fire  damp.  Its  existence  in  the  United  States 
has  been  known  since  the  first  white  men 
crossed  the  divide  and  explored  the  Ohio  River 
watershed,  as  the  Indians  invariably  conducted 
them  to  these  natural  vents,  and,  setting  fire  to 
them,  viewed  the  effect  with  a  semi-reUgious 
veneration.  The  discovery  of  vast  reservoirs, 
sealed  up  in  the  porous  rocks  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  is  of  recent  years.  The 
artesian  driller,  searching  for  salt  brine,  knew 
of  its  presence  since  the  first  wells  were  drilled 
on  the  western  fiank  of  the  Appalaciiian  up- 
Uft;  afterward  the  driller  in  search  of  petro- 
leum encountered  it,  but  by  both  of  these 
early  prospectors  it  was  considered  a  sotirce  of 
danger  and  annoyance.  It  frequently  caught 
fire,  causing  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  the 
drilling  outfit  by  a  sudden  outburst.  It  is  on 
record  that  Washington  in  1755  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  a  small  tract  of  land  in  Virginia 
containing  a  ^'burning  spring'^  fed  by  natural 
Sias. 

The  earliest  economic  use  of  natural  gas 
known  in  the  United  States  occurred  in.  1821, 
when  it  was  used  for  the  illumination  of  the 
village  of  Fredflnia.  N.  Y.  A  well  one  and 
one-half  inches  in  diameter  was  drilled  to  a 
depth  of  27  feet  near  a  noted  ^s  spring  and 
for  many  years  siq>plied  the  vill^[e  with  30 
street  li^Us. 
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In  1838  a  water  well  Aug  at  Findlay,  Ohio, 
encountered  such  quantities  of  a  foul  smelling 
gas  that  it  was  abandoned  for  the  original  ob- 
ject, ft  was  subsequently  covered  up  and  the 
gas  conveyed  to  a  house  near  by  and  utilized 
for  domestic  fuel  and  lights  for  nearly  50  years. 

About  the  year  1841,  natural  gas  was  found 
in  a  well  near  Charleston,  W.  vk.,  which  also 
surolied  salt  brine,  from  which  it  was  separated 
ana  for  many  years  used  as  a  fuel  for  msdcing 
salt. 

More  or  less  natural  gas  was  developed  in 
the  rush  to  find  petroleum  in  the  valley  of  Oil 
Creek  in  the  winter  of  1859  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  to  employ  natural 
gas  for  fuel  purposes  was  at  a  well  drilled  at 
Erie,  Pa.,  in  1868,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
many  others;  these  wells  were  only  600  feet 
in  depth  and  supplied  from  one  to  three  fam- 
ilies each.  ,  Titusville,  Pa.,  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  installing  the  first  modern  equipped  nat- 
ural gas  plant,  as  well  as  the  first  well  drilled 
for  petroleum.  This  plant  was  constructed  dur- 
ing 1872,  13  years  after  the  first  oil  welt  was 
•drilled  by  Colonel  Drake. 

During  1873  nattiral  gas  was  introduced  into 
tnany  of  the  villages  of  Butler  and  Venango 
•counties  for  li^t  and  fuel,  being  supplied  from 
wells  drilled  not  far  distant  in  prospecting  for 
petroleum.  In  the  year  1875  the  first  long  pipe 
line  (17  miles  in  length)  was  built;  the  pipe 
-used  was  six  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter, 
supplying  the  natural  gas  produced  from  the 
Harvey  well  at  Larden  Mills,  in  Butler  County, 
Pa.,  to  a  large  manufacturing  plant  known  as 
the  Etna  Iron  Company  on  the  Allegheny  River, 
a  few  miles  above  Pittsburg.  In  Uie  10  years 
that  followed  slow  progress  was  made  in  the 
actual  use  of  the  known  gas  wells;  many  were 
utterly  mined  by  pulling  the  casing  and  allow- 
ing the  inflow  of  muddy  water,  which  gradually 
sealed  up  the  rock  and  prevented  the  now ;  this 
was  after  a  strurele  for  years.  The  gas  from 
other  wells  was  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air 
for  years.  There  seemed  to  be  an  uncertainty 
in  the  minds  of  all,  as  to  the  lastii^  supply 
of  this  natural  product  ^ 

In  the  year  1876  the  lar^  Haymaker  well 
was  drilled  in  at  Murraysville,  Pa.,  but  was 
not  utilized  until  the  year  1883,  when  its  prod- 
uct was  piped  to  Pittsburg.  By  the  close  of 
1883  a  number  of  pipe  hues  were  supplying 
Pittsburg  and  the  Beaver  Valley  with  naturiil 
gas  from  a  number  of  good  gas  wells  drilled  in 
Washington.  Beaver  and  Butler  counties.  Dur- 
ing May  1885,  the  first  natural  gas  well  from 
the  deep  ^eechly  sand  was  drilled,  seven  miles 
south  of  Oil  City,  Pa.  During  the  same  year 
the  remarkable  reservoir  of  natural  gas  in  the 
Grapeville  pool,  near  Greensburg,  Pa.,  was  also 
found. 

These  numerous  natural  reservoirs  at  this 
-period  with  their  great  initial  pressure  encour- 
Agcd  the  impression  that  it  could  be  found  in 
almost  any  loc^ity  and  that  the  supply  was 
practically  inexhaustible. 

In  1885  the  large  natural  gas  fields  near 
IHndla^,  Ohio,  became  prominent  and  the  year 
folk>wmg  large  wells  were  also  found  in  In- 
diana. These  latter  developments  gave  addt- 
lional  assurance  of  its  unlimited  supply. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana  immense 


quantities  of  gas  were  consumed  in  the  most 
wasteful  manner  and  in  the  extravagant  dis- 
play, which  in  numerous  instances  turned  night 
into  day.  The  effect  upon  witnessing  mile  after 
mile  illuminated  by  the  burning  of  escaping 
wells  and  torches  produced  an  impresuon  long  to 
be  remembered.  This  extravagance  and  waste 
were  not  realiied  until  many  of  the  tfien  known 
fields  began  to  show  a  serious  decline  in  the 
rock  pressure  and,  knowing  the  original  pres- 
sure. It  was  a  simple  calculation  to  show  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  quantity  of  natural 
gas  ortgmally  contained  in  the  natural  reser- 
voirs had  been  withdrawn  and  that  something 
must  be  done  to  stop  the  waste.  Even  then 
the  reforms  were  slow  and  gradual  and  many 
companies  became  bankrupt.  It  was  not  imtil 
the  gemni  introduction  of  the  gas  meter  in 
1890  and  1891  that  economy  in  its  use  by  the 
consumer  was  inaugurated.  Formerly  the  nat- 
ural gas  was  sold  by  month,  according  to  tbe 
size  of  the  orifice  through  which  it  was  deliv- 
ered without  regard  to  the  manner  of  its  com- 
bustion and  use.  The  meter  made  it  to  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  to  use  this  convenient 
fuel  in  an  economical  manner.  It  is  estimated 
that  under  the  meter  s^em  a  saving  of  fully 
one-half  the  gas  required  to  accompU^  die 
same  results  was  made.  Another  economical 
improvement  introduced  consists  of  shutting 
in  the  wdls  when  their  flow  is  not  required; 
their  closing  or  opening  being  regulated  by 
telephone  from  a  central  office.  The  wells  are 
also  more  carefully  watched  and  the  salt  water 
removed  by  pumps,  instead  of  by  blowing  out 
as  formerly.  Tbe  lape  lines  were  thorou^ly 
overhauled  for  leala  and  the  new  pipe  after- 
ward used  was  heavier  and  of  larger  diameter, 
being  supplied  with  heavier  thimbles  or  im- 
proved rubber-packed  joints. _  In  the  cities  and 
towns  larger  distributing  mains  are  used  and  a 
greater  number  of  regulators  secured  —  thereby 
maintaining  a  more  even  pressure  —  through- 
out all  the  variations  in  consumption,  due  to 
changes  in  seasonal,  temperature.  Consult 
Hager,  D.,  <Practfcal  Oil  Geolo|nr>  (New  York 
1916);  Johnson,  R.  H.,  and  Huntley.  L.  G., 
'Principles  of  Oil  and  Gas  Production^  (New 
York  1916);  Thompson,  A.  B..  'Oil  Field  De- 
veloinnent  and  Petrol  Mining*  (London  1916)  ; 
United  States  Mines  Bureau,  'Technical  Paper 
No.  10>  (Washington  1912) ;  Westcott,  H.  P., 
'Handbook  of  Casing  Head  Cias'  (Erie,  Pa., 
1916) ;  and  'HandbodE  ol  Natural  Gas*  (Erie, 
Pa.,  1913). 

RiCHASO  Fbkus. 

GAS,  Poison.  See  PotsoN  Gas. 

OAS-CARBONIZING  PROCESS  OP 
ARMOR  PLATE.   See  Akmor  Plaic 

GAS  ENGINE.  See  Internal  Combustion 
Engine. 

GAS  HOLDER.   Sec  Gasoubtbl 

GAS  ILLUMINATION,  Hiatory  of.  The 

development  of  gas  lighting  can  properly  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  19th  century.  Spirit 
of  coal,  produced  by  the  distillation  of  co^,  was 
known  as  far  iMck  as  1739,  and  the  attention  of 
Robert  Boyle  was  called  to  this  substance  by 
Dr.  Clayton,  bishop  of  (^rk.  Its  properties 
were  studied  and  its  inflammability  and  many 
of  its  general  characteristics  were  known_at 
this  time,  although  an'  inflanunaUc  £bs  risms 
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the  snrfaces  ol  certain  sttgnaot  pools  had 
been  noted  as  far  back  as  1659.  The  first  prac- 
tical application  of  gas  for  illuminatinc  pur- 
poses was  made  in  1792.  William  Murdock,  an 
Engli^  engineer,  produced  gas  by  the  destruc- 
tive distiUation  of  coal  tn  iron  retorts  and  con- 
ducted it  for  a  distance  of  70  feet  through  iron 
pves  and  lifted  and  heated  his  bouse  in  Red- 
rath,  Cornwall.  Lebon  in  1801  illuminated  his 
hMse  and  garden  in  Paris  by  sas  produced 
from  the  destructive  dbtiUation  of  wood.  This 
method  of  illwnioation  proved  a  failure  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor  iUominating  power  of  the 
In  1802  Mr.  Murdock  installed  a  plant  for 
illimiinating  the  foundi;^  of  BouUon.  Watt  & 
Co.  (Watt  bdii^  the  mventor  of  the  steam 
eittine)  near  Binnia^aBa,  and  a  similar  in- 
solation was  introduced  in  Manchester  shortly 
after  this  time.  Street  lighting  was  introduced 
by  F.  A.  Winzer  (afterward  changed  to  Win- 
sor)  in  1807  in  Pall  Mall.  Mr.  Winsor  pro- 
moted a  company  for  general  gas  lighting  in 
1809,  and  was  granted  a  charter  by  Parliament 
in  1810  for  the  establishment  of  the  London 
Gm  Light  and  Coke  Company,  generally  known 
as  the  chartered  gas  company. 

In  Atnerica  David  Melville,  of  Newpprt, 
R.  I.,  was  attracted  by  the  developments  made 
along  the  lines  of  gas  lightinff  in  England,  and 
installed  in  his  house,  and  m  the  streets  in 
front  of  his  bouse,  the  first  gas  lights  used  in 
the  United  States.  This  installation  was  made 
in  1806,  his  apparatusj  with  improvements,  was 
patented  in  1813  and  a  general  installation  made 
in  sevetal  cotton  miUs  and  lighthouses.  Balti- 
more was  the  first  dty  in  the  United  States  to 
install  gas  tighttr^,  in  the  year  1817,  and  since 
that  time  the  growth  of  the  gas  lighting  indus- 
try has  proceeded  uninliermptedly,  for  its  con- 
venience and  economy  have  been  impressed 
upon  the  jwblic. 

The  or^nal  promoters  of  gas  lighting  en- 
cmmtered  many  difficulties.  At  the  time  of  the 
installation  of  gtu  pipes  in  the  House  of  Par- 
liament it  was  stimulated  by  this  ho^  that  no 
pipes  should  be  iriaced  nearer  than  six  inches 
to  saiy  woodwork.  Numerous  explosions  and 
fatal  ast^tyxiations  caused  by  lack  of  experi- 
ence in  handling  the  new  substance  are  re- 
corded. The  disagreeable  'and  often  injurious 
odor  of  the  products  of  combustion  of  the  gas 
greatly  retarded  its  favor  with  the  public.  With 
me  increasing  exittrience  of  engineers,  the 
dangers  of  expk>sions  and  accidental  asphyxia- 
tiona  were  eliminated.  Considerate  inventive 
genitis  was  brought  to  bear  to  remove  from  the 
room  the  products  of  combustion,  or  to  purify 
the  gas  for  the  removal  of  those  constituents 
whi<»  gave  the  disagreeable  products  on  burn- 
ir^.  Several  means  were  iH'oposed  for  accom- 
plishing these  purposes.  The  most  original  im- 
provement, and  one  in  use  at  the  present  time, 
was  the  invention  o£  Cle^,  who  introduced  the 
use  of  slaked  lime  for  removing  the  sulphurous 
constituents  of  the  eas  before  it  entered  the 
holders.  A  later  development  was  that  of 
Lanning,  who  used  ferrous  oxide  mixed  with 
sawdust  or  wood  pulp  to  make  it_  porous  for  the 
absorption  of  the  sulphur  constituents.  These 
methods  are  to-day  in  general  nse.  Many  other 
methods,  of  more  or  less  value,  have  been  pro- 
posed 

The  illuminating  power  of  a  flame  is  de- 
rived from  ike  akktin^  of  solid  particles  to 


incandescence,  and  the  practice,  of  gas  illununa- 
tion  can  therefore  be  (uvided  into  two  general 
principles:  <1)  Where  the  solid  incandescent 
matenal  is  supplied  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
gas  in  the  process  of  combu&tion;  (2)  where 
the  complete  combustion  of  the  gas  is  pro- 
duced by  the  Bunsen  burner,  and  a  permanent 
tticftndescing  material  is  supplied  as  a  part  of 
the  apparatus. 

The  latter  method  is  what  is  generally  known 
as  the  incandescent  gas  lighting  system.  The 
original  develoinnents  in  g^as  lighting  were 
made  on  the  first  of  these  principles.  The  bat- 
swing  or  fishtail  flame  was  produced  by  re- 
leasing the  gas  through  a  narrow  slit,  and  its 
illumination  was  produced  by  the  incandescence 
of  the  solid  particles  of  carbon  derived  from 
the  decomposing  gas  in  the  flame.  The  Argand 
gas  burner  is  a  modification  of  the  old  Argand 
oil  burner,  and  consists  of  a  ring  of  small  open- 
ings arranged  near  enough  together  so  that  the 
gas  flame  is  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
cylinder,  admitting  air  to  the  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  cylinder.  The  Siemens-Lungren 
s^tem,  known  as  the  Regenerative  system,  con- 
sisted in  applying  to  the  burner  gas  and  air 
which  has  been  preheated.  Professor  Bunsen, 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Heidelberg,  designed 
a  burner  to  produce  a  non-luminous  flame,  Mrith 
complete  combustion  and  to  give  the  maximum 
heating  effect  of  the  ^as.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  so  constriKting  a  burner  that  it  will 
carry  in  and  mix  with  the  gas  a  limited  amount 
of  air  before  it  reaches  the  point  of  combustion. 
The  additional  air  necessary  to  produce  com- 
plete cfKnbustion  is  drawn  from  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  flame.  This  type  is  known  as 
the  Bunsen  burner. 

The  experiments  of  Henry  Drummond  in 
1826,  in  whidi  he  placed  a  solid  stick  of  lime 
in  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  was  the  first  .<^s- 
tematic  attempt  at  the  development  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  incandescent  ga.s  lighting 
^stem.  The  Drunwumd,  or  lime-lig^t,  was 
tmtil  recently  in  general  use  for  the  production 
of  very  high  power  lights,  especiallym  theatres 
and  for  stereopttcon  practice,  etc  This  system, 
however,  was  not  applicable  to  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  gas  lightmg.  A  modification  of  the 
Drummond  light  was  made  by  Tessie  du  Motay, 
in  which  he  substituted  coal  gas  for  the  hydro- 

§en  in  the  ordinary  Drummond  oxy-hydr<^en 
ame.  A  burner  e»iibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Electric  and  G»s  Exposition  in  1883,  by  Lewis, 
was  constructed  with  a  platinum  mantle  sus- 
pended over  the  flame,  and  designed  to  pro- 
duce a  high  incandescence. ,  This  mantle,  how- 
ever, was  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  rapidly  deteriorated  by  the  reducing  action  of 
the  gas.  This  burner  was  designed  to  operate 
with  compressed  air.  Clamond  about  the  same 
time  introduced  a  burner  similar  to  the  Bunsen 
^pe,  in  which  he  placed  a  mantle  made  of 
threads  of  magnesia.  He  also  introduced  an  in- 
verted pattern  or  burner  in  which  a  basket  or 
mantle  was  made  of  magnesia  threads  held  in 
a  platinum  basket.  This  burner,  like  the_  Lewis 
burner,  was  operated  by  compressed  air,  and 
was  claimed  to  produce  4J^  candles  per  foot  of 
gas  ctHisumed,  with  a  life  oi  from  50  to  60 
hours.  Mantles  in  modification  of  the  Oamond 
type  were  produced  1^  C  B.  Harris,  in  wluch 
hie  molded  a  refractory  material  into  sheets, 
pressed  into  the  proper  shape  and  perfonted  in 
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any  desired  pattern.  Attempts  have  also  htw 
made  to  make  a  mantle  of  asbestos  or  similar 
non-combustible  material,  and  saturate  this  with 
a  substance  giiJing  high  incandescence. 

The  first  commercially  successful  results  ac- 
complished in  the  field  of  incandescent  gas 
lighting  were  made  by  Dr.  Carl  Auer  von  Wels- 
b«;h  of  Vienna.  Welsbach's  work  in  this  field 
began  in  1880,  in  Bunsen's  laboratory  in  Heidel- 
bei^  where  he  was  studying  the  fare  earths 
from  a  standpoint  of  pure  chemistry.  His  at- 
tention was  centred  on  the  oxide  of  erbium. 
To  jproduce  a  continuous  light  for  spectro- 
scopic study  he  satuated  a  cotton  fabric  with  a 
solution  of  erbium,  and  after  burning  out  the 
cotton  suspended  the  residual  ash  in  the  flame. 
Tills  produced  an  intense  green  light.  The  idea 
occurred  to  Welsbach  to  utilize  this  particular 
method  for  producing  an  ash  fabric  of  incan- 
descii^  material  in  the  ordinary  Bunsen  gas 
flame.  When  this  plan  was  communicated  to 
Bunsen  he  replied;  "It  appears  most  improbable 
that  the  oxides  could  be  -  made  to  adhere.** 
Welsbach,  however,  continued  his  experiments, 
choosing  not  erbium  oxide,  but  oxides  which 
would  ^ve  a  high  white  incandescence  when 
heated.  His  researches  led  him  through  the 
entire  field  of  the  elements  having  stable  oxides, 
and  certain  oxides  of  the  so-called  rare  earths 
were  found  to  give  the  most  promising  results. 
The  oxide  of  lanthanum  made  a  perfect  mantle 
in  appearance  and  produced  an  intense  glow  in 
the  colorless  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  but  the 
mantle  was  found  to  crumble  to  a  powder 
within  a  short  time.  Welsbach  then  began  ex- 
periments with  a  view  of  mixing  something 
with  a  lanthanum  uiiich  would  produce  a  non- 
slaldng  body.  In  1886  what  is  known  as  the 
lanthanum -zirconium  mantle  was  introduced. 
This  mantle  was  made  by  saturating  a  closely 
knit  cotton  fabric  with  the  proper  mixture  of 
zirconium  and  lanthanum  nitrates,  burning  out 
the  cotton  and  leaving  a  network  of  ash  com- 
posed of  the  oxides  of  zirconium  and  lanthanum, 
liiese  mantles  gave  12  candle  power  per  cubic 
foot  of  gas  consumed,  and  lasted  several  hun- 
dred hours.  To  quote  Welsbach :  _  "The  sum  of 
all  these  results  appeared  encouraging,  and  I  was 
audacious  enough  to  pronounce  the  endeavors 
of  the  gas  engineers  to  increase  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  open  flame,  as  useless  and  vain; 
for  it  was  evident  that  it  was  much  more  eco- 
nomical to  renounce  the  lightii^  power  of  the 
open  flame  and  to  transform  it  into  a  Bunsen 
flame,  and  to  get  those  substances  to  incandesce 
in  the  very  hot  part  of  that  Bunsen  flame,  by 
which  method  two  or  three  times  the  amount 
(»f  light  of  an  open  flame  could  be  attained.* 

The  invention  was  now  called  to  the  attert- 
lion  of  the  public,  and  Welsbach  delivered 
numerous  lectures  before  the  press  representa- 
tives. The  invention  was  named  the  Incan- 
descent Gas  I'ight  by  Mr.  Seeps,  e<Stor  of  the 
Neue  Wiener  TSgebtatter.  Hie  announcement 
of  tfie  Welsbach  mantle  was  received  with  vari- 
ous comment,  and  many  prominent  engineers  re- 
ftiFcd  to  take  the  matter  seriously.  Welsbach's 
confidence,  however,  was  not  shaken,  and  com- 
panies were  formed  for  the  development  of  the 
industry  and  the  manufacture  of  the  Hgfating 
fluid  from  the  rare  earths.  The  services  of 
Dr.  Ludwig  Haitinger,  an  able  chemical  engi- 
neer, were  added  to  those  of  Dr.  Auer  in  the 
development  of  this  work.   The  increased  effi- 


ciency of  this  method  of  lighting,  however,  was 
not  what  had  been  expected,  and  the  public  re- 
fused to  t^e  it  up.  The  mantle  rapidly  de- 
teriorated and  required  to  be  rejuvenatecL  At 
that  time  it  must  also  be  understood  that  these 
mantles  were  very  fragile  and  in  the  eariy 
stages  of  the  work  they  were  delivered  in  the 
city  of  Vienna  by  a  boy  carrying  one  in  each 
hand,  as  they  would  not  bear  the  ordinaiy  han< 
dlinK  in  transportation.  The  usual  ske^dsm 
of  the  public  in  r^:ard  to  new  inventions  pre- 
vailed, and  the  commercial  failure  of  this  enter- 
prise seemed  imminent.  The  Vienna  factory  was 
closed  and  the  plant  and  laboratory 'sold.  The 
American  factory,  under  the  direction  of 
Waldron  Shapleign,  was  still  producing  with 
some  success  the  lanthanum-zirconiiun  mantle. 
Welsbach,  however,  was  not  discouraged  by 
these  drawbacks,  and  devoted  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  the  development  and  improvement  of  the 
mantle.  In  the  early  nineties  he  went  before 
the  public  with  an  entirely  new  mantle,  which 
was  composed  of  99  per  cent  thorium  oxide  and 
1  per  cent  cerium  oxide.  This  mantle  @ve 
24  candles  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  consumed.  The 
present  system  of  manufacture  of  mantles  is 
entirely  in  accordance  vnth  this  last  invention  of 
Welsbach's,  which  consists  in  saturating  cot- 
ton fabric  with  the  proper  mixture  of  the  ni- 
trates of  thorium  and  cerium,  burning  out  the 
cotton  fabric  and  tempering  the  mantle.  It  is 
then  coated  with  collodion  and  packed  for  the 
market.  Various  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  Bunsen  burner  and  a  large  number  of 
designs  are  now  on  the  matlcet ;  but  the  general 
Bunsen  principle  is  strictl;r  adhered  to  and  the 
present  incandescent  gas  li^t  is  iirvaris^)^^  pro- 
duced by  applying  the  incandesdt^  materiw  to 
the  coloriess  Bunsen  burner  flame. 

The  first  incandescent  gas  mantles  were  of 
approximately  conical  form,  suspended  above 
the  upwardly  directed  flame  from  an  upright 
burner  by  means  of  a  loop  in  the  apex  of  the 
mantle.  On  account  of  the  eiqMuision  of  the 
mantle  under  beat  it  was  impracticable  to 
secure  the  bottom  or  "sldrt*  of  Ae  mantle  to 
the  burner-head,  and  the  swaying  of  the  skirt 
against  the  burner-head  with  every  vibration  of 
the  lamp  resulted  in  disintegration  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  mantle.  In  1907  the  inverted 
mantle  and  burner  were  introduced.^  In  this 
type  a  mantle  of  roughly  hemispherical  fonn 
was  suspended  below  the  downwardly  directed 
flame  of  an  inverted  burner.  The  open  end  of 
the  mantle  was  affixed  to  the  burner-head  and 
thus  rigidly  supported.  Although  the  inverted 
mantle  greatly  exceeded  the  upngbt  in  durabil- 
ity, the  arrangement  of '  the  burner  parts  was 
unsatisfactory  in  that  the  burner  being  below 
the  supporting  fixture  discolored  the  latter  by 
the  strongljr  heated  combustion  products.  In 
191S  an  upngfet  bdrncr  bearing  inverted  nuuitles 
was  introdubed.  In  this  lamp  was  comluiied 
the  strength  of  the  inverted  mantle  and^  the 
structural  advantages  of  the  upwardly  project- 
ing lamp  body  —  partiailarly  desirable  for  at- 
taching to  fixtures  designed  for  the  upright 
open  flame  tips.  Up  to  this  time  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gas  lighting  industry  had  been 
much  restricted  bv  the  above  mentioned  lim- 
itations and  the  lack  of  flexilrility  in  die  adap- 
tion of  gas  lamps  resulting  from  these  limits* 
tions. 

Almost  eoihctdentally  vn^-tht  derelppneat 
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of  the  uplift  inverted  mantle  lan^  it  was  dis- 
covered that  by  consenrine  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  gas  through  proper  design  it  was  possible 
to  control  the  g^s  and  air  mixture  so  com- 
pletely that  practically  any  structural  combina- 
tion imposecl  by  the  requirements  of  fixture  de- 
sign or  illumination  requirements  may  be  real- 
ized and  the  light  yield  much  increased.  Al- 
though the  mantles  are  best  suspended  in  an 
inverted  position,  the  burner  may  be  vertical)^ 
upright  OT  inverted,  horizontal  or  angular.  By 
the  application  of  these  principles,  incandescent 
gas  lamps  ranging  from  25  to  2,500  candle  power 
have  been  successfully  operated,  and  all  of  the 
various  ^sterns  of  illumination  —  direct,  indi- 
rect and  semi-indirect  —  successfully  applied. 
In  connection  with  other  development;  refine- 
ments in  ignition  and  control  nave  been  so 
elaborated  that  any  desired  condition  of  opera- 
tion may  be  met 

Gas  for  lighting  is  usually  distributed  at  a 
pressure  of  frcHn  two  to  three  inches  of  water 
column.  At  these  pressures  the  most  recent 
incandescent  gas  lamps  give  iiom  28  to  30 
candle  power  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  consumed. 
For  street  and  factory  lighting,  hi|^ier  pre^ures 
are  comii^f  into  use;  and  at  a  pressure  of  three 
pounds  per  square  inch  a  yield  of  frOm  50  to 
60  candle  power  per  cubic  foot  is  (4>tained. 

The  wonderful  ability  of  Auer  von  Wels- 
bach  as  a  chemist  and  inventor  should  also  be 
noted,  from  the  fact  that  tbe  chemicals  used  in 
the  production  of  the  mantles  were  very  rare 
and  almost  unknown,  and  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  find  the  raw  material  for  the  produc- 
tion of  these  chemicals,  and  to  invent  proc- 
esses for  tfaeir  extraction  in  a  sufficiently  pure 
state  for  use.  All  of  tlus  work  was  accom- 
plished successfully  afteryears  of  patient,  paun- 
taking  endeavor.  Within  tbe  past  decade  the 
decorative  side  of  gas  lighting  has  been  all- 
appealing.  The  primaiy  idea  of  gas  lighting 
was  illumination,  but  with  a  desire  for  greater 
comforts  and  more  luxuries  in  everyday  life 
has  come  the  desire  for  decorative  effects. 
Globes,  shades  and  domes  are  now  made  in 
maoiy  varieties.  Color  schemes  of  beauty  are 
evolved,  and  artist  and  artisan  combine  to  lend 
decorative  worth  to  shape,  color  and  treatment 
of  the  globe  or  shade,  which  is  destined  to  add 
to  the  bare  illumination  of  the  gas  jet  or  the 
incandescent  mantle. 

In  1917  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  Great  War  imposed  radical  changes 
upon  the  gas  practice  of  the  country.  The 
entire  production  of  benzol  and  toluol  (tbe 
basis  of  the  most  efficient  high  explosives)  from 
the  by-product  coke  oven  plants — the  principal 
source  —  was  under  contract  to  the  Entente 
Allies,  and  the  United  States  government  had 
recourse  to  the  plants  furnishing  illuminating 
gas  to  obtain  its  own  supply  of  these  needed 
ctumicals.  Benzol  and  toluol  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  luminosity  of  the  open-fl^e 
burner,  and  the  necessity  for  removing 
these  substances  from  illuminating  gas  made 
the  incandescent  mantle  ahnost  an  universal 
necessity  wherever  gas  was  emfdc^d  for  light- 
ing. Tlie  mantle  btimers  in  use  before  this 
time  were  relatively  expensive  (when  of  good 
quality)  and  had  been  restricted  to  the  more 
important  uses,  the  open-flame  burner  being 
used  for  occasional  and  intermittent  service. 
In  many  cities  more  than  one-half  of  the 


gas  used  for  lighting  was  burned  in  open- 
name  tips. 

In  order  to  make  the  needed  conversion  of 
these  less-frequentljiT-used  burners,  to  mantle 
lamps  without  miposing  undue  burden  upon  the 
consumer,  a  small,  relatively  inexpensive  mantle 
burner,  of  substantially  the  same  l^t-giving 
power  as  the  previous  open-flame  burner  was 
developed.  This  effects  a  saving  of  about  two- 
thuds  in  gas  consumption  and  permits  ail  the 
toluol  ana  bcnxol  to  be  removed  from  the  gas 
without  impairing  its  light-giving  power. 

Table  snowing  efficiency  of  various  ^tems 
of  gas  tightii^  in  use  at  the  present  time : 

per  cubic 
foot  of 

  go 

SysiiM  ootmuBOd 

WtMMdi  buaadannt  Hi^  Pnmm  (1915) ....  SO  to  W 

W«libMh  TncandwcMit  Low  PpaMon  (1915) ....  2S  to  30 
Wclsbsch  lacudaicent  tlioriiua.eeiiiiin  iwttith) 

(IMT)   atoi* 

Wclibul)    IncmdMomt    kotbaonm  ■iroooium 

luntle  (tSSa)   lltoia 

Siemcns-Lungns  tnnwr   9  to  6 

Argsutd  flajDe   3  to  4 

Br*y  tmroer   3to  4 

Fidi-tai]  flaiu   1}  to  3 

SiDNsy  Mason, 
Pretident  H^eUback  Compmiy. 

GAS  LIGHTING,  HiBh  Presture.  Hirii 
pressure  ps  lighting  represents  the  most  em- 
cient  application  of  the  energy  in  illuminating 
gas  to  the  production  of  lif^t,  and  is  the  highest 
development  of  the  nse  of  the  Bunsen  burner 
in  connection  witii  the  Welsbach  incandescent ' 
mantle.  The  principle  involved  is  simply  the 
producti(»i  of  tnrii  flame  temperature  wtthitt 
or  on  a  mantle  of  hig^y  refractory  and  radio- 
active elements  by  the  complete  combustion  of 
gas  in  a  concentrated  flame  volume.  This  prin- 
ciple was  first  demonstrated  before  the  Phila- 
delphia Ghemical  Society  in  1801  by  Dr.  Robert 
Hare,  by  exhibiting  the  effect  of  concentrating 
the  Qxy-hydrogen  flame  on  a  refractory  sub- 
stance, llie  term  *hiKh  pressure*  is  recognized  ■ 
as  distinguishing  it  from  ordinary  incandes- 
cent gas  lighting,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  number  of  lighting  appliances  coming 
within  this  class  depend  on  the  gas  being  sup- 
plied at  higher  pressures  than  are  common  in 
the  ordinary  distribution  of  illuminating  gas 
from  the  works  to  the  consumer.  There  are 
other  types  of  units,  however,  of  equally  high 
luminous  efBotency  which  come  within  this 
class,  but  which  use  the  gas  at  the  ordinary 
pressures,  complete  and  high  temperature  com- 
bustion of  which  is  effected  by  supplying  the 
air  at  pressures  ranging  from  one  to  two  pounds 
above  the  atmosphere.  These  types  have  not 
met  with  such  general  favor  as  the  other,  on 
account  of  requiring  a  double  pipe  tine  system, 
one  to  carry  the  gas  and  the  other  to  cariy  the 
air  under  pressure,  and  also  because  of  the 
greater  amount  of  compression  needed  to  sup- 
ply the  large  quantities  of  air  used. 

The  lamps  of  the  first  type  mentioned  use 
gas  at  two  to  three  pounds  pressure  per 
square  inch  (54  to  81  inches  water  column). 
Ttie  ordinary  pressures  at  which  gas  is  dis- 
tributed range  from  one  to  four  inches  water 
column.  These  lam^s  use  the  energy  of  the  gas 
under  pressure  flowing  from  a  small  orifice  at 
high  velocity  to  entrain  from  four  to  six 
volumes  of  air  per  volume  of  gas  by  simple^ 
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injector  action  into  the  Bunsen  tube  and  be- 
fore being  burned  the  gas  and  air  are  thor- 
oughly nuxed  and  pre-heated  in  the  extending 
chamber  from  the  Bunsen  tube.  At  6rst  high 
pressure  lamps  were  designed  to  use  the  up- 
right mantle,  but  later  developments  of  the  in- 
verted mantle  recommend  it  particularly  for 
diis  class  of  lighting,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  best  incandescent  results  are  obtuned  by 
having  the  mantle  conform  as  closely  to  the 
flame  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  have  all  its 
fibres  in  the  zone  of  the  highest  temperature. 
Inverted  mantles  for  high  pressure  units  are 
applied  to  the  burners  in  a  soft  state,  so  that 
in  burning  off  and  hardening  they  assume  the 
exact  form  of  the  flame  on  which  they  are 
used.  This  factor  is  one  of  the  important 
elements  in  _  the  luminous  effidency  of  high 
pressure  units.  For  low  pressure  tilting 
mantles  are  furnished  vhich  have  been  shaped 
and  hardened  in  a  pressure  Bunsen  furnace  to 
a  lenKth  approximating  the  size  of  a  low  pres- 
sure gas  flame.  It  is  impossible  with  gas  at 
low  or  ordinary  distribution  pressure  to  com- 
pletely bum  out  and  properly  shape  the  mantle 
fabric. 

The  increase  in  efficiency  of  gas  Hating  by 
the  use  of  high  pressure  gas  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  coQiparisons : 


Cftndle 

Single  mit 

power 

BUUiBK 

p«r  foot 

of  gaa 

commned 

FUt  flame  (coal  gas)  

12  to     16c.  p. 

2.4to  3.2 

Plat  flame  (nUr  a»^-  ■  ■  ■ 

18  to     23  c.  p. 

3.ft  to  4.4 

60  to  100  c.  p. 

20  to  22 

Hvh  preinm  gu  tamps. . . 

250  to  1300  c.  p. 

50  to  60 

The  candle-power  values  of  the  limits  given 
above  are  horizontal  or  maximum  candle- 
power  intensities.  In  the  utilization  of  the  heat 
energy  in  gas  for  the  production  of  li^ht,  which 
is  really  the  proper  measure  of  effiaeticy  and 
energy  transferred,  we  have  the  following: 
Fist  flame  burner,  coat  gias: 

200  British  thermal  units  per  candle  power. 
Flat  flame  burner,  water  gas : 

150  British  thermal  units  per  candle  power. 
Low  pressure  incandescent  Welsbach  burners: 

35  to  30  British  thermal  units  per  candle 
power. 
High  pressure  gas  units: 

15  to  10  British  thermal  units  per  candle 
power. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  with  high  pressure 
gas  the  ratio  of  energy  input  in  the  form  of 
heat  to  light  output  measured  as  candle  power 
is  20  times  that  of  flat  flame  ^s  limiting  and 
three  times  more  efficient  than  welsbach  bum- 
era  using  gas  at  low  pressures. 

High  pressure  lighting  units  arc  supplied 
with  gas  by  pipe  lines  connected  with  a  com- 
pressor, which  by  automatic  control  delivers  the 
gas  at  the  pressure  required,  or  they  may  be 
connected  direct  with  mains  carrying  gas  at 
considerably  higher  pressure,  the  pressure  in- 
the  lines  leading  to  the  Iamp«  being  controlled 
by  individual  reducing  goverttbrs.   High  pres- 


sure gas  lighting  has  been  extensively  used 
abroad  for  street  and  ornamental  lighting 
wherever  high  power  units  are  required.  The 
principal  streets  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna  and 
Berlin  arc  so  lighted  with  units  ranging  from 
250  to  4,500  candle  power  each.  These  lamps 
are  supplied  by  special  steel  mains  from  central 
compressor  stations  and  as  they  are  independ- 
ent of  the  regular  distribution  gas  mains,  are 
lighted  automatically  from  these  central  stations. 
A  lar^  section  of  the  grounds  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  in  1915  at  San  Francisco  was 
lighted  by  over  300  1000-candlc-power  units 
of  ornamental  design.  These  units  were 
equipped  with  automatic  regulators,  which  de- 
livered the  gas  at  three  pounds  pressure  per 
square  inch,  taken  from  the  main  distribution 
system,  which  carried  gas  into  the  grounds  for 
all  purposes  at  35  pounds  per  square  indi. 
The  general  use  of  high  pressure  gas  for  limit- 
ing and  heating  will  necessarily  be  a  gradual 
process  on  account  of  the  conditions  and  legal 
regulations  imposed  upon  the  gas  industry  since 
its  inception  when  gas  was  used  only  for 
lighting  with  the  appfiances  dien  known.  The 
Welsbach  mande  was  invented  in  1886  and  soon 
aftemard  came  into  general  use,  rapidly  dis- 
placing tilt  flat  flame  bumers,  as  its  superiority 
was  appreciated  and  recognized.  Notwith- 
standing this  radical  change  in  the  use  of  gas 
for  illumination,  the  old  legal  reflations  re- 
stricting gas  pressure  and  specifying  the  illu- 
minating power  of  the  gas  to  meet  the  requiie- 
ments  of  an  obsolete  utpliance  still  are  en- 
forced, thereby  serionsn'  drterring  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  use  of  gas  for  hghting,  as 
well  as  heating.  Tbx  same  principles  which 
make  gas  valuable  as  an  illuminating  agent 
apply  to  its  use  for  heatiw  purposes.  Many 
industrial  establishments  utilize  the  advantages 
of  hi^  pressure  gas  for  fuel  by  installh^  in- 
dividial  compressor  outfits.  Hif^  pressure 
lighting  may  be  termed  an  advance  of  the  art 
years  ahead  of  the  pl^ical  condition  of  the  in- 
dustry. When  the  legal  restrictions  referred  to 
are  removed,  gas  will  be  supplied  on  the  basis 
of  its  heating  value  and  at  pressures  which  will 
ensure  the  general  enjoyment  of  its  latent  quali- 
ties as  demonstrated  by  high  pressure  lighting. 

F.  V.  Westehmaier. 

OAS  POISONING,  poisoning  vapors  of 
various  substances  when  taken  into  the  body 
through  the  air  passages.  Theoretically,  a  large 
number  of  substances  used  in  the  arts  may 
cause  gas  poisoning;  practically,  there  are  only 
a  few  titat  seriously  endanger  health  or  life. 

In  general,  gaseous  substances  must  reach 
a  certain  petrentage  in  a  mixture  with  respir- 
able  air  before  th^  become  poisonous.  This 
percentage  varies  with  each  gas.  Forms  of  (^s 
poisoning  most  commonly  met  are  those  in- 
cidental to  certain  of  uie  industrial  trades, 
arising  from  tire  inhalation  of  poisonous  jtases, 
or  of  tiie  fumes  of  volatile  liquids.  It  is  not 
to  be  stippMed  that  such  poison  gases  and 
vapors  are  allowed  to  work  harm  to  employees 
unopposed.  On  the  contrary  everyt  effort  is 
made  t6  prevent  danger  from  this  cause,  and 
the  cases  of  industrial  poisoning  by  inhalation 
are  very  few. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  vaporous  ptnsons 
^inst  which  precautions  hate  to  be  taken,  and 
a  note  of  the  industrial  occtqwtions  in  which 
they  are  met  with :  ,  i 
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Acetaldehyde  fumes  —  in  the  vinegar  in- 
dustry. 

Acrolein  vapors  — in  fat-reducinR  estabHsh- 
ments,  oilcloth  works,  soap  and  candle  factories. 

Ammonia  —  around  coke  ovens;  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  ammonia  salts;  in  the  making  <yf 
dyes,  varnishes  and  lacquers;  about  ice  maxing 
and  refrigerating  plants. 

Amyl  acetate  fumes  — from  Zapone  lacffuer 
in  several  industries;  in  jewelry  mamif acture ; 
and  in  the  oilcloth  process: 

Amyl  alcohol  fumes  — in  tlte  maaufacture  of 
fruit  essences,  valeric  acid,  and  in  the  making 
of  aniline*  dyes. 

Carbon  diojtide— in  mines;  in  lime  and 
brick  kilns,  tanneries  and  stigar  mill*;  and  in 
breweries  and  mineral  water  bottling  estab- 
lishments. 

Carbon  disulphide  fames — in  the  manu- 
facture of  calcium  sulphide;  in  imitation  silk 
making;  and  in  many  industries  where  it  is 
used  as  a  solvent,  as  for  rubber,  resins,  fats, 

oils,  etc. 

Carbon  monoxide — leakage  from  defective 
flues  in  all  industries;  around  colce  ovens;  in 
the  exhaust  and  leakage  from  gas  engines;  in 
metal  foundries,  from  drying  molds;  in  char- 
coal burning ;  and  about  lune  «nd  brick  kilns. 

Chlorine  —  in  laundries,  Meacberies,  paper 
mills  and  in  the  manufacture  of  organic 
chlorine  products. 

Cyanc^en  (prussic  acid)  — in  the  extracting 
of  gold  from  ores;  in  silver  and  gold  plating; 
in  dye  works ;  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid ; 
in  certain  photographic  processes. 

Diazomethane  —  in  methylizing  processes  of 
all  kinds. 

Dimethyl  sulphate  —  in  the  production  of 
methyl  ethers,  methyl  esters  and  methyl  amines ; 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  perfumes. 

Formaldehyde  —  in  disinfecting  processes, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  colors. 

Hydrofluoric  actd  —  in  g^ass  factories,  glass 
etching  works,  potteries,  dye  worics  and  fer- 
tilizer factories. 

Methyl  alcohol  (wood  alcohol)  fumes  — in 
the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  lacquers  and  pol- 
ishes ;  in  the  making  of  perfumes ;  in  furniture 
polishing ;  in  the  production  of  coal-tar  colors ; 
III  calico  printing. 

Methyfic  bromide  f tunes  — in  aniline  dye 
works. 

Nttro-benzol  fumes  —  in  the  making  of  per- 
fumes, fine  soaps  and  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions; in  making  coal-tar  colors;  in  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives. 

Nitroglycermc  fumes  —  in  making  explosives. 

Nitrous  gases — in  numberless  industries  in 
which  nitric  acid  comes  in  contact  with  deox- 
idizing substances:  in  chemical  works;  in  the 
manufacture  of  celluloid,  aniline  colors,  bleach- 
ing materials  and  dynamite ;  in  dy«ng  and  calico 
pnnting, 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  —  in  the  extraction 
of  phosphorus;  in  the  reduction  of  iron  sili- 
cate; in  the  production  of  acetylene. 

Suli^ur  chloride  fumes  — in  the  rubber  in- 
dustry, and  wherever  it  is  used  as  a  solvent 
for  rubber,'  resins  and  fats;  in  maUng  solu- 
tions of  sulphur. 

Sulphur  dioxide  — in  the  reduction  of  sul- 
phurous ores;  in  potteries  and  the  ceramic  in- 
dustry; in  refining  petroleum;  and  extensively 
in  the  bleaching  of  wax,  silk  and  wool,  dried 


fruits,  hops,  straw  hats  and  bristles;  in  the 
fuming  of  wine  casks,  etc. 

Sulphuretted  hydrt^^ — around  blast  £ur> 
naces;  in  uhramine  wovks;  in  soda  factories 
(Leblanc  process]);  in  extracting  cellulose;  in 
tanneries ;  in  making  illuminating  gas. 

Sulphuric  add  fumes— in  hat  iactories;  in 
petroleum  refining;  hi  fertilizer  factories;  in 
making  and  caring  for  storage  batteries. 

Turpentine  oil  fumes  —  in  the  making  of 
laoquers,  varnishes  and  cema^;  in  tapestry 
printing;  in  house  painting. 

Outside  of  industrial  gas  poisonings  there 
has  been  a  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  by 
carbon  monoxide  (CO)  both  throu^  the 
medinm  of  illuminatu^  gas,  of  which  it  is  an 
important  oonstitueBt,  and  also  where  old- 
fattiioned  gas  stoves  without  flues  are  used, 
and  where  there  is  insufficient  air  to  convert 
the  CO  to  CO*.  See  Carbon  Movoxidb. 

Poisoning  by  illuminating  is  extremetpr 
cOTimoo,  occurring  both  by  intent  and  acci- 
dentally. The  character  of  the  poisoning  and 
its  mode  of  treatment  wlU  vary  with  the  com- 
position of  the  particular  variety  of  illuminating 
gas  that  may  be  inhaled.  The  so-called  'water- 
gas*  is  particularly  rich  in  CO.,  The  leading 
symptoms  of  this  form  of  poisoning  are,  in  the 
beginoing,  headache,  with  sense  of  pressure  in 
the  temples,  ringing  in  the  ears,  flakes  before 
the  eyes,  beating  of  the  ten^oral  arteries,  diz- 
ziness and  perhaps  unconsciousness.  If  the 
breathing  of  the  gas  continues,  dangerous  symp- 
toms develop.  Tnere  is  marked  redness  of  the 
sldn,  with  utKonsciousnesB;  the  blood  is  bright- 
red— a  marked  contrast  to  the  dark  blood  with 
blueness  of  the  sldn  seen  in  carbon-dioxide 
poisoning.  Occasionally  there  are  cramp-like 
convulsions.  The  pulse  is  at  first  full  and 
strot^ ;  later  it  is  thin  and  small.  The  breathing 
is  slowed,  and  becomes  a  kind  of  snoring. 
Vomiting  is  commoo,  and  occasionally  the 
vomit  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  and  causes  the 
additional  ^rmptoms  of  sufiocation.  The  ]»a- 
tient  may  die  in  deep  slumber.  The  diagnosis 
is  not  simple,  but  the  chief  signs  are  the  red- 
dish face,  the  snorinK  breathing,  the  absence  of 
alcoholic  breath  and  perhaps  the  slight  odor 
of  gas  in  the  room.  The  treatment  should  be 
energetic.  The  patient  should  be  brought  into 
fresh  air  at  once,  the  clothing  loosened  and  hot 
bottles  applied  to  the  extremities.  Active  rub- 
bing of  the  skin  with  coarse  towels,  mustard- 
water  applications  to  the  extremities  and  arti- 
ficial respiration  should  be  instituted.  The 
breathing  of  camphor  vapor  or  well-diluted  am- 
monia gas  m^  stimulate  the  breathing.  So 
long  at  the  heart  beats  there  are  hopes  of  re- 
viving the  patient.  The  injection  into  the  rec- 
tum of  large  quantities  (2  quarts)  of  hot  salt 
solution  (IIO'-US*'  F.),  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
to  a  pint  of  water,  is  of  great  service.  Small 
quantities  of  whisky  (J^  ounce)  may  be 
added  to  this.  The  transfusion  of  salt  solu- 
tion into  the  veins  is  sometimes  necessary,  but 
should  be  performed  only  by  the  medical  prac- 
titioner. 

WTiere  the  pulmotor  (q.v.)  is  available  it  is 
used  almost  exclusively  in  the  resuscitation  of 
persons  overcome  by  tnc  inhalation  of^  poison- 
ous gases,  and  has  been  successful  in  cases 
where  the  beating  of  the  heart  has  been  sus- 
pended for  five  minutes.  Persistence  in  the 
operation  is  required;  two  or  even  tfaree>hours  t 
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having  been  necessary  in  some  cases.  The 
difficulty  of  carrying  it  about  on  account  of  its 
weight  led  to  the  invention  of  the  respirator 
(q.v.>,  similar  to  the  pulmotor.  but  using  or- 
dinary air  instead  oi  oxygen,  which  is  not  al- 
ways obtainable  in  an  emergency.  The  record 
of  the  respirator  is  quite  as  satisfactory  as  that 
of  the  ptumotor. 

In  die  European  War  poison  gases  have 
been  used  freely,  first  by  the  German  army  and 
later  by  their  foes.  The  German  gases  were  at 
first  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  sulphur  dioxide, 
wtdch  rolled  along  the  ground  to  a  hei^t  of 
atx>ut  seven  feet  and  filled  the  trenches.  In 
one  recorded  instance  the  cloud  of  rose 
to  a  height  of  40  feet,  and  this  was  maintained 
along  a  stretch  of  five  miles  for  the  space  of 
four  hours.  The  effect  upon  those  not  im- 
mediately killed  by  the  inhalation  of  this  mix- 
ture was  to  produce  irritation  and  swelling  in 
the  bronchial  tubes,  with  many  of  the  symptoms 
of  acute  bronchitis.  The  inhalation  of  ammonia 
gas  gave  relief,  but  most  cases  became  speedily 
worse  on  the  third  day,  and  succumbed.  Nitrous 
acid  gas  has  also  been  used  alone  and  in  mix- 
ture, both  in  the  clouds  of  gas  sent  roUii^  over 
the  ground,  and  in  the  gas  shells  dropped  into 
trenches  and  gas  bombs  dropped  from  aero- 
planes. Bromine  has  also  been  used.  To  pro- 
tect the  soldiers  from  these  attacks  gas  masks 
were  devised.  They  consist  of  a  face  piece  in 
which  is  placed  an  absorbent  filling  containing 
a  mixture  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  72  per  cent; 
and  sodium  bicarbonate,  28  per  cent  and  2  to 
3  per  cent  of  glycerine  to  keep  them  moist. 
These  masks  are  effective  for  two  and  a  half 
minutes  in  air  containing  10  per  cent  of  chlorine, 
and  twice  as  long  if  the  chlorine  content  is  only 
5  per  cent.  One  part  of  chlorine  in  1,000  parts 
of  air  is  instantly  fata)  when  inhaled.  One 
part  in  100,000  of  air,  if  inhaled  for  any  length 
of  time,  is  highly  injurious.  The  German 
treatment  of  Hieir  own  gassed  men  is  by  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  atropine. 

Constat  Dion,  S.  A.,  'Tanks,  Gas,  Bombing, 
Liquid  Firc>  (New  York  1917)^  Glaister,  J., 
and  Logan,  D.  D,,  *Gas  Poisonmg  in  Mines 
and  Other  Industries'  (Edinburgh  1914) ; 
Roberts,  A.  A.,  'The  Poison  War*  (London 
1915) ;  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Bulletin 
100,  'List  of  Industrial  Poisons  and  Other  Sub- 
stances Injurious  to  Health  Found  in  Indus- 
trial Processe5>  (Washhigton  1912),  and  Bulle- 
tin 179,  *TndustnaI  Poisons  Used  in  the  Ruh- 
ber  Indiistry>  (1915). 

GAS  PRODUCER.  The  preliminary  re- 
quirement in  using  any  form  of  fuel  is  its  con- 
version into  a  gas  in  order  that  it  may  com- 
bine more  readily  with  the  oxygen  in  the  com- 
bustion process.  Whether  the  gas  thus  ob- 
tained is  combustible,  i.e.,  whether  it  enters  into 
combination  with  oxygen  with  the  production 
of  heat,  or  otherwise,  depends  upon  the  nature 
of'  the  fuel  from  which  it  is  denved  and  upon 
the  method  of  gasification  employed. 

In  most  fuels,  the  chief  combustible  ele- 
ments are  carbon  (C)  and  hydrogen  (H),  which 
are  present  in  a  great  varietur  of  chemical  com- 
binations with  varying  physical  characteristics. 
When  these  fuels  are  completely  burned,  the 
products  of  combustion  contain  onlv  carbonic 
acid  <(^Oi)-and  water  (HiO),  with  nitrogen 
(N)  and  some  of  the  oxygen  (O)  of  the  air 


supplied  for  combustion,  all  of  which  are  in- 
combustible. But  when  the  fuel  is  incompletely 
or  partially  burned,  the  products  of  combustion 
will  also  contain  vanning  quantities  of  carbon 
monoxide  (CO),  various  lorms  of  hydrocar- 
bons iCtSt^,  hydrogen,  and  sometimes  tar  and 
smoke  as  the  products  of  distillation,  all  of 
which  are  combustible  or  have  a  heating  value, 
which  is  wasted  if  not  oxidiied  in  the  combus- 
tion processes. 

Fuels  may  be  burned  by  either  direct  firing 
on  a  grate  or  after  conversion  into  ^^aseous  form. 
The  ultimate  object  of  direct  firing  is  the  at- 
tainment of  complete  combustion  in  dose  prox- 
imi^  to  the  fuel  bed,  1^  vaporizing  distUUi^d 
gasifying  and  completely  burning  the  fuel  ele- 
ments within  the  .same  chamber.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  the  processes  of  vaporiza- 
tion and  distillation  do  not  produce  heat  but, 
on  the  contrary,  absorb  it,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
advantageous  to  separate  them  from  the  point 
at  which  the  combustion  of  the  gases  takes 
place,  and  where  high  temperatures  are  devel- 
oped by  tlie  heat  evolved,  as  is  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  a  su  producer  or  generator. 

Generation  of  Producer  Oaa^  In  the  gas 
producer,  the  processes*  of  \«porization,  distula- 
tion  and  gaufication  result  in  the  generation  of 
combustible  gas,  which  is  led  away  to  a  sep- 
arate combustion  chamber  in  which  it  is  subse- 
quently burned  under  conditions  more  favorable 
to  a  full  realization  of  the  heat  value  of  the 
fuelj  and  the  high  temiteratures  absolutely  un- 
attainable by  any  other  method  of  firing. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however, 
that  the  use  of  a  gas  producer  does  not  enable 
the  generation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  than 
may  he  obtained  by  direct  firing.  Even  when 
the  producer  is  closely  connectecT to  the  furnace 
so  as  to  utilize  the  sensible  heat  of  the  gas,  a 
loss  of  energy  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel  is  sustained ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  loss,  practical  expeneoM 
has  demonstrated  that  the  gas  prodncer  accom- 
plishes, with  much  less  fuel,  practical  results 
equal  to  those  obtained  by  t^rect  firing  and  has 
made  possible  mctallui^cal  operations  imprac- 
ticable by  the  latter  method. 

The  advantages  of  gas  firing  over  direct  fir- 
ing will  be  better  understood  by  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  manner  in  which  producer  gas  is 
generated 

As  already  stated,  the  products  of  the  in- 
complete combustion  of  a  fuel  contain  various 
combustible  elements  which  are  susceptible  of 
being  burned  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that 
of  the  original  combustion,  and  producer  gas  is 
simply  the  product  of  an  incomplete  combustion 
or,  more  exactly,  a  distillation  of  a  fuel  in  the 
generator. 

The  oxygen  of  the  air  admitted  to  the  pro- 
ducer comes  in  contact  with  the  incandescent 
carbon  of  the  fuel  and  forms  a  certain  amount 
of  incombustible  carbonic  acid  gas  or  carbon 
dioxide  (CO,).  The  heat  evolved  by  this  re- 
action is  absorbed  by  the  COi  thus  formed  and 
by  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  supplied.  These  gases 
ascend  and  yield  their  heat  to  the  fuel  above 
and  bring  it  to  the  point  of  incandescence,  so 
that  the  COt  first  formed  is  brou^t  in  con- 
tact with  this  glowing  carbon,  and  taking  uft  an 
additional  quantity  oT  carlion  is  converted  into 
the  combustible  carbon  monoxide  (CO).  In  a 
word,  then,  the  primary  object  of ^c  gas  pro- 
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dnccr  is  to  convert  carbonaeeom  fuel  into  car- 
bon OHHioxide  gas. 

If  dns  gas  is  generated  with  dry  air  in  con- 
tact with  iud  free  from  impurities,  it  will  still 
contsm  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  mil  be 
com|K>3ed  approxiBiately  of  carbon  monoxide 
(CO),  M.7  per  cent;  nitrogen  (N),  65J  per 
cent  by  Tohane,  aad  will  poucss  a  hratinf  vaiiK 
of  about  118  British  thermal  tmits  per  cubic 
foot 

In  actual  practice,  however,  it  usually  con- 
tains :dso  a  certain  anioant  of  carbon  (uoxide 
COi  and  a  little  Iwdrogea  (H),  the  H  being  de- 
rived from  the  ttiel  and  the  decomposition  oi 
the  moisture  in  the  air  supply  when  it  comes 
in  omtaet  with  the  glowing  carbon. 

When  fuels  such  as  soft  coals  are  used,  the 
products  of  distiHatioB  of  the  raw  fuel  in  Ae 
upper  lone  of  combustion,  consisting  chiefly  of 
hydrogen  and  tiie  hydrocarbons  —  marsh  gas 
(CH.)  and  oiefiant  gas  (C»Ht)  will  become 
mixed  with  the  ptodnctB  of  gasificatiDn  in  the 
2one  belorw. 

Air  when  passed  over  incandescent  carbon 


maintain  a  given^aalttr  of  pas  with  a  minimum 
percentage  of  00^  Practically,  however,  the 
heat  employed  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  .de* 
stroy  the  prodncert  and  the  lower  the  exit  tem- 
perature of  the  ^es  the  better. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  wet  coals  re- 
tard the  developnent  of  hi^  tonperature  In 
a  gstA  iNToduoer,  on  accoimt  of  the  ffrctt  heat  ex- 
penditure required  f«r  the  vaporization  of  such 
water;  and  iilso,  that  for  like  reasons,  carbon- 
ized fuels  work  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
tmcarbonized  fuels. 

A  condition  whkh  affects  favorably  the  per- 
centage of  combustibles  in  the  gas  is  the  pre^ 
cnce  of  steam  in  the  air  supply.  Blowing  with 
air  alone  introduces  a  large  amount  of  inert 
nitrogen  which  dilutes  the  gas  and  reduces  its 
calorific  value.  On  the  e^r  hand,  the  use  of 
steam  increases  the  percentage  of  combustibles 
by  adding  hydrogen  and  supplying -in  its  disso- 
ciation a  quantity  of  oxygen  ^vhich  is  not  di- 
luted with  nitrogen,  thus  increasing  the  calorific 
value  of  the  gas,  reducing  its  exit  temperature 
and  preventing  dinketing. 


Pig.  1.— SeettDiwl  Diagram.  Siemcn  Oaa  Pnduow. 


(C)  gives  minimum  CO*  at  a  teniperature  of 
2000  P.,  therefore,  the  temperature  of  the  pro' 
ducer  should  be  kept  above  this  point  Further- 
more, the  formation  of  CO  is  greatly  affected 
by  the  character  of  the  fuel  and  the  depth  of  the 
fuel  bed,  so  that  the  greater  the  depth  of  the 
fuel  bed  and  the  more  finely  divided  the  fuel, 
provided  it  does  not  offer  too  much  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  the  air  and  gases,  the  greater 
will  be  the  percentage  of  CO  formed. 

Other  thmgs  being  equal,  the  h^^er  the  tem- 
perature of  the  producer  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  fuel  gasified  per  unit  of  time,  but 
as  this  depends  largely  upon  the  air  supply, 
an  increased  air  supply  signifies  more  rapid  com- 
bustion, greater  velocity  of  the  gases  throufrfi 
the  fuel  bed,  briefer  contact  of  the  gases  with 
the  fuel,  and,  therefore,  indicates  that  a  greater 
depth  of  contact  is  reqtiired  if  it  is  desired  to 


The  use  of  steam  does  not.  however,  result 
in  the  productifm  of  a  greater  amount  of  heat 
in  the  producer.  The  heat  is  simply  transferred 
from  the  generator  to  the  furnace  by  the  higher 
potential  heat  value  of  H,  instead  of  the  less 
efficient,  though  greater  sensible,  heat  in  the 
gas  itself.  In  practice  it  h  found  that  not  all 
of  the  water  content  of  the  air-blast  is  conn 
verted  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  A  small  per^ 
centage  slips  through  unchanged,  and  in  the 
combustion  diamber  of  die  furnace  absorbs  heat 
in  its  dissodation,  and,  to  Aat  deffree^  reduces 
the  temperature  of  the  furnace.  For  this  rca^^ 
son  tile  amount  of  water  snpiriied  (as  steam) 
must  be  carefully  regulated  according  to 'the 
amount  of  moisture  present  in  the  fuel.  When 
the  fuel  is  dry  and  hirfity  carboniied  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  pound  of  water  may  fac  injected 
with  each  80  -cubic  feet  of  air  at  ordinary  tern- 
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peratarcs.  If  the  sir-blast  and  steam  are  pre- 
heated, sajr  to  1000°  F.,  one  pound  of  water 
may  be  injected  with  each  40  cubic  feet  of  air. 
With  fuel  of  the  composition  of  bituminous 
coal  one  pound  of  water  is  supplied  with  each 
8S  feet  of  air. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  composition 
of  producer  gas  is  likely  to  be  very  variable, 
owing  in  the  nrst  place  to  the  lack  of  uniform- 
ity in  the  fuel,  and  secondarily  to  the  varying 
adjustments  of  the  air  and  steam  supplies  and 
die  degree  of  heat  at  which  the  gas  is  produced. 
An  analysis  of  producer  gas  made  from  Illinois 
bituminous  coal  showed,  in  combustible  con- 
stitntents:  Carbon  monoxide,  15.12  per  cent; 
hydrogen,  9,98  per  cent;  methane  <marsh  gas), 


FK.  2.— Vertical  OoM-Section,  Ta.flor  Gu  AoduMr. 


6  per  cent:  and  of  incombustible  constituents: 
nitrogen,  59.06  per  cent;  carbon  dioxide,  9.72 
per  cent;  and  oxygen,  0.12  per  cent.  Where  the 
gas  is  not  used  directly  as  it  comes  from  the 
producer,  but  is  cooled  and  the  moisture  content 
condensed,  a  larger  quantity  of  water  may  be 
used  during  gasification,  with  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  reducing  the  nitrogen  content  to  or 
slightly  below  50  per  cent,  and  replacing  tiie  9 
or  10  per  cent  thus  eliminated  with  hydrogen. 
The  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  will  be  larger 
in  the  case  of  fuels  with  a  low  melting  slaii,  as 
in  such  cases  the  temperature  of  the  producer 
must  be  kept  so  low  that  not  all  of  the  dioxide 
is  transformed  into  monoxide.  A  higher  per- 
centage of  dioxide  than  4  or  at  most  5  per 
cent  is  objectionable  and  indicates  that  the  pro- 
ducer is  not  working  properlv,  or  that  its  fuel  is 
not  suitable  for  making  profitable  producer  gas. 


Types  of  Gu  Ptodtieer^Gas  produetrs 

have  been  developed  after  two  general  tyyea: 
(1)  The  Siemens  gas  producer,  which  operates 
without  artificial  blast  and  is  typical  of  the 
older  producers;  and  (2)  the  Taylor  producer 
on  the  plan  of  the  bbst  furnace,  equipjied  widt 
a  rotative  ash  table  and  operating  with  a  forced 
steam-blast,  and  representing  the  later  develop- 
ments in  this  line. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  vertical  section  through  a 
Siemens  gas  producer  and  regenerator  furnace. 
It  consists  of  two  essenttat  parts  —  the  gas  pro- 
ducer proper  ft*,  which  the  raw  fuel  is  converted 
into  a  combustible  gas  and  the  furnace  with  its 
regenerators  or  chambers  for  storing  the  waste 
heat  of  the  flame,  given  up  to  the  incotning  air 
and  gas.  As  the  air  is  drawn  into  the  producer 
through  the  firebars  A,  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  water  contained  in  the  trot^  B  is  vaporized 
by  the  heat  of  the  fire  above,  and  mixing  with 
the  air  is  drawn  with  it  into  the  fire.  The 
necessary  indraug^lt  of  air,  and  the  pressure  re- 

auired  to  cause  the  gas  generated  in  the  pro- 
ncer  to  flow  into  the  fimiace,  is  obtained  by 
means  of  the  vertical  uptake  C,  usually  built 
of  brick;  die  horizontal  iron  tube  D,  of  rela- 
tively largt  diameter;  and  the  vertical  tube  E, 
leading  to  the  gas  flue  F  of  the  furnace.  By 
this  arnuigenMMtf  as'lh*  hot  gas  rises  from  the 
producer  and  passes  through  the  tubes,  it  is 
considerably  reduced  In  temperature,  thus  ren- 
dering its  density  much  greater  at  the  furnace 
end  than  at  the  producer,  and  tfiereby  caosii^ 
a  suction  and  an  indran^t  of  air  at  uie  latter. 
This  type  is  practicall]^  the  one  used  in  alt 
plants  maldng  illuminating  gas. 
-  Fig.  2  shows  a  vertical  cross-section  of  a 
Taylor  producer  chained  with  anthracite  coal. 
TTie  incandescent  fuel  is  supported  by  the  bed 
of  ash  put  upon  the  rotative  ash  table  A,  before 
firing,  and  kept  there  constintly  as  an  essential 
feature  in  the  successful  operation  of  the  pro- 
ducer. The  rotative  ash  table  has  a  greater  di- 
ameter than  the  bosh  B,  and  is  placed  at  such  a 
distance  below  the  latter  that  upon  being  re- 
volved, the  descending  ash  forms  its  own  slope 
at  an  anele  of  about  55°,  and  is  discharged  uni- 
formly l^gravity  over  the  periphery  of  the  ash 
table  into  the  sealed  ash  pit  C. 

When  operated  regularly,  die  line  between 
the  ash  and  the  fuel  is  kept  always  about  six 
inches  above  tlie  cap  D  of  the  central  air  pipe  £, 
thus  allowing  the  fire  to  come  in  contact  onlv 
with  the  bride  lining,  so  that  all  the  iron  wone 
is  protected  from  the  heat.  The  height  of  the 
fire  line  is  malnta'tied  by  grinding  or  revolving 
the  ash  table  once  every  6  or  24  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  at  which  the  producer  is  worked. 

The  air  blast  is  furnished,  usually,  by  a 
steam  jet  blower,  but  a  fan  blower  may  be  used 
if  more  convenient,  and  a  pipe  from  some  aux- 
iliary source  of  steam  run  into  the  vertical  air 
pipe"  to  supply  the  steam  required  for  softening, 
the  clinkers  and  maintaining  the  proper  tem- 
perature of  the  producer. 

The  producer  as  shoMm  is  equipped  with  a 
Bitdt  continuous  automatic  feed  device  F,  con- 
sisting of  a  receiving  hopper  G,  which  sur- 
mounts the  main  storage  magazine  H,  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  being  regulated  by 
a  horizontal  rotary  register  /,  operated  bv  a 
lever."  The  distributor  plate  K  is  suspended  be- 
low the  main  magazine,  and  supported  by  a  steel 
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shaft  L,  'wMcfa  passes  upward  through  the 
storage  cyliader.  Both  the  hood  of  tb£  distrib- 
Dtor  plate  and  Oie  iorerted  corneal  base  of  the 
magazine  are  waternxwled,  the  tendency  of  the 
ctraiing  water  and  die  location  of  the  (date  above 
the  gaseous  cnrrent  tending  to  facilitate  the 
discharge  when  using  stronriy  caking  coals.  The 
recOTing  hopper  is  rotated  oy  means  of  a  worm 
wheel  and  worm-drive  attached  to  die  upper 
end  of  the  shaft,  and  the  distributor  plate  is 
rotated  by  means  of  the  radical  arms  and  hub  of 
the  receiving  hopper,  which  are  also  k^ed  to 
the  steel  diaft.  A  hand-wheel  nut  upon  the 
threaded  end  of  the  axis  affords  means  for 
adjustii^  the  distance  between  the  (Ustributor 
and  the  coal  reservoir,  and  this  adjust- 
ment, together  with  the  variable  speed  secured 
by  means  of  the  stepped  cone  pulley  M,  permits 
of  a  ready  control  of  the  rate  of  coal  dis- 
charge. Experience  shows  that  the  use  of  feed- 
crs  equipped  with  distributing  plates  not  only 
tends  to  reduce  the  amount  of  furnace  wear, 
labor  and  repairs,  bat  also  results  in  a  great 
reduction  in  the  coal  consumption. 


of  the  producer  gas  into  the  cylinder  of  the 
engine,  are  effected  by  the  suction  or  aspiration 
caused  by  the  forward  stroke  of  the  piston. 

Although  the  pressure  system  is  composed, 
usually,  of  more  cumbrous  apparatus,  and  re- 
(|uires  more  space,  it  possesses  greater  elas- 
ticity than  the  suction  system  for  meeting  varia- 
tions in  the  <}uality  of  fuel  and  greater  capa- 
bility for  utilizing  different  Idnds  and  cheaper 

g-ades  of  fuel.  It  is  also  the  better  for  use  with 
rge  power-prodndng  units,  or  where  several 
gas  engines  receive  gas  from  the  same  pro- 
ducer plant. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  isolated  plants  of 
small  edacity,  or  where  only  a  single  ^  en- 
gine is  used  intermittently,  the  ap^ication  of 
the  suction  system  not  only  simplifies  the  bulk 
and  reduces  the  cost  of  the  plant,  but  what  is 
more  important,  it  makes  the  demand  of  the 
engine  for  gas  the  controlling  factor  of  its 
generation  from  solid  fuel. 

Pressure  Gas  Producer  System^  Fig.  3 
shows  the  general  arrangement  of  a  pressure 
gas  producer  system.   Ustially  it  consists  of  a 


Pic.  3. — Pressure  Gas  Producer  System. 

Hie  following  table  gives  the  average  anal-  small  steam  boiler  A,  for  nialdng  steam,  or  pro- 
yses  by  volume  of  the  gas  produced  by  Ae  two  ducing  the  necessary  air  pressure;  a  gas  pro- 
types  of  prodiKers:  ducer  B,  with  a  continuous-feed  arrangement; 

Siemens   Taylor  ^"  economizer  C,  with  superheater  and  wash- 

CamrmiaMT             Oas       Gm  box;  a  scrubber  D\  a  purifier  E;  a  gas  holder 

Carbon  monoKide  (CO)                          23.7     27,0  F,  consisting  of  a  Steel  tank;  and  suitable  drips 

Hy*^enCHL                                   8-0     12.0  and  connections. 

feS;r.iff^86dV.;::::::":::;:::::    i?    li  Jfc  details  of  the  several  organs  tnay  be 

mtncDD                                        62-0     56. s  modified  to  adapt  them  to  varying  conditions. 

■  ■  For  example,  the  boiler  may  be  omitted  where 

,         _  ■  ;  steam  can  be  obtained  from  some  other  con- 
venient source  of  supply,  and  in  some  cases  a 

Oas  Producer  Sjrstems. —  Through  the  separate  steam  generator  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
methods  of  operating  gas  producers  of  all  types 

have  sprung  two  general  but  well-defined  sys-  For  smaller  equipments,  or  those  employed 

terns  of  gas  production  for  power  purposes—  for  operating  engines  up  to  500  horse  power, 

the  pressure  ssrstem  and  the  suction  system.  single  producers  are  generally  considered  snf- 

In  the  pressure  system,  the  air  required  for  ficient,  but  the  larger  equipments  re9tiire  two 

oombustitm  and  for  the  generation  of  the  gas  is  or  more  producers,  which  may  be  varied  in  de- 

snppHed  to  the  gas  producer  under  pressure,  sign  and  arrangement. 

and  the  gas  generated  is  delivered  under  pres-  In  the  operation  of  a  plant  of  this  type, 

sure  to  the  engine  using  it.  the  gases  generated  in  the  producer  enter  the 

In  the  suction  system,  both  the  passage  of  the  superheater  and  economizer.   In  the  latter,  the 

tir  through  the  producer,  and  the  introduction  air  bhist  of  the  producer  travels  in  a  direction 
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opposite  to  that  of  the  blower,  and  the  gas 
pasaing  through  the  wash-box  deposits  a  lai^e 
portion  of  its  extraneous  matter.  The  econo- 
mizer also  contains  the  seal  arrangement  against 
the  gases  stoi«d  in  the  holder  and  present  in 
the  other  organs  of  the  plant.  From  the  wash- 
box  the  gas  passes  into  the  scrubber,  the  com- 
partments of  which  are 'filled  with  coke.  Here 
the  gas  is  showered  by  water  sprays,  and  still 
further  purified  by  the  removal  of  any  tar, 
sulphur  or  ammonia  that  may  be  present  prior 
to  Its  introduction  into  the  purifier  where  the 
final  purifying  operations  are  performed.  From 
die  purifier  the  gas  passes  into  the  holder,  which 
stores  a  supply  sufbcient  to  start  and  run  the 
plant  for  several  minutes,  but  the  main  function 
of  the  holder  is  to  regulate  the  pressure,  and 
care  for  variations  m  the  consumption  and  mix- 
ture of  the  gases. 

The  drip  pots  and  drainage  pipes  are  very 
essential  parts  of  the  plant  and  are  suitaMy 


the  tar  is  thus  split  up  into  its  gaseous  consttttt- 
ents.  The  gas  outlet  for  producers  of  this  type 
is  near  the  grate.  Anf>uier  device  to  accom- 
^sh  the  same  result  oonihicts  die  taxty  gases 
from  the  top  of  the  producer  by  an  outside  ^pe 
dovmward  to  the  base  of  the  producer  whence 
they  pass  again  through  the  fire.  A  still  more 
successful  type  has  two  fire  zones,  one  at  the 
top  of  the  fuel  mass  and  the  other  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  gas  outlet  being  between  the  two. 
Doubling  me  producer  is  also  effective,  one  of 
the  two  being  fired  with  anthraate,  and  the 
f^es  from  the  low^rade  fuel  hi  the  other  be- 
ing Mssed  throuc^  Its  fire; 

The  constitution  of  producer  gases  from 
various  fuels  as  made  in  a  pressure  i^ant  is  as 
follows : 

Coke  —  carbon  monoxide,  27.6  per  cent; 
hydrogen^  7  per  cent;  methane,  2  per  cent; 
carbon  dioxide,  42  per  cent ;  nitrogen,  5&6  per 
cent 


Fig.  4. — 'Suction  Om  Producer  Systam. 


placed  as  shown,  while  the  hot  water  issuing 
from  the  top  of  the  producer  is  carried  by  suit- 
able pipes  to  the  holder. 

In  the  pressure  systems  all  of  the  following 
named  or  similar  materials  may  be  used  for 
fuel :  Anthracite  and  bituminous  coals,  lignites, 
coke,  charcoal,  wood,  peat  and  tanbarlL  Good 
anthracite  wal  is  the  best  when  conyenioice  of 
operation  is  the  primary  consideration.  When 
bituminous  coals  are  used,  preference  should  be 
given  to  those  of  the  semi-bituminous  class. 
According  to  general  experience,  soft-coal 
plants  appear  to  be  more  expensive  than  those 
operated  with  hard  coal,  and  when  the  price  of 
anthracite  does  not  exceed  that  of  soft  coal 
more  dian  $1  per  ton,  it  is  advisable  to  em- 
ploy a  hard<oal  plant.  When  coke  is  used  U 
should  be  in  small  pieces  of  about  one  cubic 
inch;  as  the  tendency  of  lar^e-sizc  coke  is  to 
give  a  we^  gas.  Whwi  coke  is  used  instead  of 
anthracite,  one-third  more,  by  weight,  of  the 
former  should  be  taken  as  the  fuel  consumption. 

A  variation  of  the  pressure  producer  is  the 
down-draught  apparatus,  used  for  lignite  and 
similar  low-grade  fuels.  The  tarry  gases  are 
driven  down  through  the  incandescent  fuel,  and 


Lignite  —  carbon  monoxide,  18.90  per  cent; 
hydrogen,  15.13  per  cent;  methane,  3.6S  per 
cent;  carbon  dioxide,  9.43  per  cent;  nitrogen, 
52.50  per  cent 

Peat  —  carbon  monoxide,  28.6  per  cent; 
hydrogen^  8.5  per  cent;  methane,  22  per  cent; 
carbon  dioxide,  6.9  per  cent;  nitrogen,  53.8  per 
cent 

Wood  —  carbon  monoxide,  9.86  per  cent; 
hydrogen,  54.14  per  cent;  methane,  3.45  per 
cent;  carbon  dioxide,  21.30  per  cent;  nitrogen, 
10.53  per  cent 

Fuel  oil  —  carbon  monoxide,  11.40  per  cent; 
hydrogen,  5.37  per  cent;  methanCj  5.87  per  cent; 
carbon  dioxide,  4.10  per  cent;  nitrogen,  67  per 
cent 

The  by-product  gas  producers  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  illuminating^  gas  separate  and 
accumulate  the  tar,  which  is  38  per  cent  oil, 
and  reclaim  a  large  part  of  the  nitrogen  as 
ammonia.  The  latter  passed  through  a  sul- 
phuric acid  bath  yields  80  to  90  pounds  am- 
monia sulphate  per  ton  of  coal. 

Suction  Gas  Producer  System. —  Fig-  4 
shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  several 
organs  of  a  suction  plant:  A,  represents  the 
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producer;  B,  the  evaporator;  C,  the  scrubber; 
and  D,  the  receiver.  The  plant  operates  as 
follows ; 

The  gases  generated  in  the  producer  pass 
through  the  evaporator,  which  is  simply  a  small 
multitubular  boiler,  and  serves  to  utilize  the 
sensible  heat  of  the  gases  for  evaporating  the 
water  used  as  steam  in  Ae  producer.  The  vapor 
thus  obtained  is  conducted  through  the  pipe  £, 
to  the  ash-pit  of  the  producer,  oy  the  stiction 
of  the  engine  piston,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  gases  pass  from  the  evaporator  to  the 
scrubber  filled  with  coke.  As  mese  gases  rise 
through  the  interstices  of  the  coke  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  descending  washing  water, 
which  not  only  takes  up  and  mus  removes  the 
dust  brot^t  over  from  Ae  producer,  but  also 
purifies  the  gases  of  ammonia  and  any  othn* 
impurities  which  water  will  absorb.  From  the 
scrubber,  the  purified  gas  passes  into  the  re- 
ceiver. The  diameter  of  the  receiver  is  rela- 
tively large  as  compared  with  that  of  the  suc- 
tion jHpe  of  the  engine,  and  thus  prevents  the 
pulsations  which  would  otherwise  be  caused  by 
the  strokes  of  the  engine  piston,  between  the 
receiver  and  the  producer. 

Usually,  in  the  smaller  plants,  the  producer 
is  provided  with  a  chai^ng  hopper  of  sirfiicient 
capacity  for  holtSng  enQu^  fuel  for  several 
hours'  operation,  and  permits  the  admission  of 
coal  to  the  combusti<Hi  chamber  without  allow- 
ing air  to  enter  it,  daring  (he  chargliv  opera- 
tion. 

To  operate  the  plant  a  fire  is  first  kindled 
upon  the  grate  of  the  pro(hicer ;  the  fuel  bed 
then  built  thereon,  and  the  air  necessary  for 
starting  combustion  is  supplied  by  means  of  a 
hand-  or  belt-dnven  fan.  At  first,  the  poor  or 
lean  gases  produced  at  starting  are  allowed  to 
escape  into  the  open  air  through  the  vent- 
pipe  G.  until  the  test-cock  shows  that  good  gas 
oi  the  desired  quality  is  being  generated.  Then 
dK  vent-ftpe  is  closed  and  the  scrubber  and 
receiver  brought  into  the  gas  circtut  The 
engine  is  now  brought  into  operation,  and  as 
the  suction  caused  by  the  strokes  of  its  piston 
thereafter  performs  me  function  of  the  fan,  the 
latter  is  stopped. 

In  the  suction  systems  only  anthracite  coal, 
and  the  so-called  carbonized  fuels  such  as  gas- 
house  coke  and  charcoal,  have  been  satisfactor- 
ily used  up  to  the  present  time.  When  anthra- 
ate  is  used  it  should  not  be  less  than  'pea''  size, 
clean  and  of  good  quality.  It  is  evident  that  the 
finer  the  size  of  the  fuel  and  the  greater  its 
tendency  to  clinkering,  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  work  required  of  the  engine  to  draw 
the  air  current  through  the  fuel  bed.  There- 
fore, if  continuous  action  and  easy  ooeration 
are  desired,  the  use  of  anthracite  of  the  ordi- 
nary 'nut*  size  will  give  the  most  satlsfactoiy 
results. 

The  following  table  shows  average  analyses 
of  the  gases  produced  1^  the  two  systems. 

Percent. 
pT«MUTe  Suction 
v.aixtn  PUnt  Ptent 

Ccrbonicacid  (CO^   8.2  8.0 

Oxyeen  (O)  7 

CmtbmmoacaodiBlCOi   19.5  M.3 

Hydrogen  (H>...-.   16.5  18.2 

M»rthgM(CHd   2.9  0.5 

Nitro8eii(N>   52.2  47.0 

100.0  100.0 


In  either  case  the  gas  produced  is  of  good 
quality,  when  good  fuel  is  used,  the  pressure- 
producer  gas  aver^ng  about  125  B.T.U.'s  per 
cubic  foot,  and  die  suction-producer  gas  about 
145  B.T.U.'s  per  cubic  foot,  with  variations  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  operation,  and  the 
proportitm  of  hydn^en  and  caiton  monoxide 
present 

In  the  power-plant  operatioa,  the  fuel  con- 
sumption will  averse  one  and  one-half  pounds 
of  coal  per  brake  horse-power  hour  for  small 
powers,  and  decrease  in  relative  amount  with 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  engine  until  a  rate 
of  one  pound  per  brake  horse-power  hour  is  at- 
tained, thus  giving  a  higher  efficiency  than  that 
of  the  best  marine  steam  engine  or  the  largest 
steam  pumping  engine  in  the  vrorld. 

Qualita  of  Gas  for  Power  PlsntSw—  In  con- 
sidering tne  quality  of  a  gas  suitable  for  the 
production  of  power  or  for  use  in  gas  engines 
It  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  amount  and 
quality  of  gas  obtainable  friHn  various  Idads 
of  fuels. 

The  followi^  table  gives  an  approximate 
index  to  the  dinerence  of  yield  of  gas  for  the 
different  materials  available  for  this  purpose. 

Yield 

Coin  or  Cbarooal   104 

Bitominpui  Coala   75 

BcDwn  Coilk   55 

pMt   45 

Wood   35 

The  actual  yield  of  gas  varies,  however, 
within  wide  limits,  accorcUng  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  fuel,  its  general  character  and  the 
method  of  classification,  and  in  the  care  of  coal, 
as  ^ready  stated,  according  to  the  prc^ortion 
of  steam  used  in  the  producing  operations.  It 
may  be  assumed,  however,  that  on  the  aver^. 
one  ton  of  anthracite  buckwheat  coal  will  yield 
about  170,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  having  a  calorific 
value  of  138,000  B.T.U.'s  per  1,000  cubic  feet; 
with  an  average  composition  as  follows : 

BLKIBHT  Pu-  otnt. 

CftrboD  numoxMle  (CO)   22.0  to  30.0 

Hydrogen  (H)   15.0  -  7.0 

MirshKMCCHi)   5.0"  1.5 

CwboiJcacid  (CCU   «.0  ■  1.5 

NhngBo  (N)   54  0  ■  a0.0 

Advantage  of  Using  Producer  Gas. —  The 

adrantage  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  pro- 
ducer gas  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

The  combined  efficiency  attainable  in  the 
best  steam  engines  and  boilers,  operating  under 
die  most  favorable  conditions,  is  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  intrinsic  heat  energy  of  the  fuel 
used.  On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  gas 
engine,  even  in  small  powers,  will  give  an 
efficiency  much  higher,  but  if  it  be  supplied 
mth  illuminating  gas  for  fuel,  a  large  amount 
of  the  economy  due  to  the  higher  efficiency  is 
lost  in  the  cost  of  the  gas.  Heat  energy  in 
the  form  of  coal  gas  at  a  dollar  per  thousand 
feet,  costs  13  times  as  much  as  an  etpfiva- 
lent  amount  of  energy  in  the  form  of  coal  at 
$3  per  ton;  therefore,  in  order  to  utilize  a 
gas  engine  to  its  full  advantage,  the  gas 
used  must  be  produced  as  economically  as 
possible.   This  is  exactly  tiie  function  of  the 
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gas  producer,  and  by  its  use  a  good  gas  engine 
with  a  theoretical  thermal  efficiency  of  75  or 
80  per  cent,  or  a  practical  thermal  efficiency 
of  25  or  30  per  cent,  will  readily  convert  into 
actual  work,  or  available  power,  25  per  cent  of 
the  heatt  energy  of  the  gas  delivered  to  it  The 
gas  producer  of  such  a  plant  will  transfer  to 
the  gas  about  80  per  cent  of  the  intrinsic  en- 
ergy of  the  coal,  so  that  a  gas-producer  engine 
operating  on  an  inferior  grade  of  coal  will 
show  an  efficiency  of  20  per  cent,  as  against  the 
12  per  cent  o£  a  steam  engine  and  boiler  plant 
using  the  best  steaming  coal.  Producer  gas  is 
used  to  great  advantage  in  many  industrial 
operations,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
manufacture  of  high  degree  sulfuric  acid ;  the 
regeneration  of  bone  black; 'in  the  enameling 
processes ;  in  making  lime,  cement,  glass,  brick, 
china  and  irarcelain ;  in  reverbatory  furnaces, 
especially  for  small  castit^s;  in  puddling  fur- 
naces in  the  steel  industry;  in  reheating  and 
annealing  furnaces,  etc. 

Consult  Asklin^,  C.  W.,  and  Roesler,  E.. 
-'^Intemal  Combustion  Engines  and  Gas  Fro- 
ducers>  (London  1912);  Hirshfeld,  C  F.,  and 
Barnard,  W.  N.,  'Elements,  of  Heat-Power 
Engineering'  (New  York  1915)  ;  Jones,  F.  R., 
'The  Gas  Engine>  (New  York  \909)  ;  Miller, 
J.  C,  'Power  Gas  and  the  Gas  Producers* 
(Chicago  1910)  ;  Nagel,  O.,  'Producers  Gas 
Fired  Furnaces'  (New  York  1909)  ;  Rdbson. 
P.  W.,  *Power  Gas  Producers:  their  Design 
and  Application'  (London  1908)  ;  United  States 
Mines  Bureau  Technical  Paper  20,  'The  Slag- 
ging Type  of  Gas  Producer'  (Washington 
1912)  ;  Wimperis,  H.  E.,  'Internal  Combustion 
Engines'  (London  1915). 

Revised  by  Richard  Fduos. 

GAS  TAR.  See  Coal  T^k. 

GAS  TURBINE.  See  Intunal  Combds- 

TioN  Engine. 

GASES,  Compressed.  In  general  it  may 
be  stated  that  all  gases  are  included  under  this 
head,  all  being  compressible  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  Specifically,  however,  the  term  ha? 
come  into  use  in  the  industries  where  it  is  used 
to  designate  those  gases  which  by  compression 
'are  reducible  to  liquids  and  in  this  state  are 
more  easily  transported  and  adapted  to  indus- 
trial uses.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of 
the  gaseous  state  is  the  law  or  relation  which 
obtains  between  the  voltmie  and  tension  of  a 
mass  or  quantity  of  gas.  When  pressure  is 
applied  to  such  a  mass  its  volume  diminishes 
until  its  tension  balances  the  pressure.  Pro- 
vided the  temperature  is  constant,  the  general 
principle  will  be  observed  that  the  tension  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  volume  —  the  greater 
the  tension  the  less  the  volume,  and  vice-versa, 
when  expansion  is  permitted,  the  tension  de- 
creases in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  volume.  Here  it  is  possible  to  state  the 
general  law  that  the  product  of  the  tension  and 
the  volume  of  a  gas  mass  maintained  at  an 
invariable  teiiq)etature  remains  a  constant  quan- 
tity under  moderate  pressures;  thus,-  if  T,T' 
represent  the  tensions  at  different  pressures  and 
V,V  the  volumes.  Since  the  tension  and  vol- 
ume are  in  inverse  proportion,  as  above  stated 
we  have:  T:V'::r:V.  or  TV  7=  TV. 
Boyle  discovered  and  staled  this  law  in  1662 
and  it  was  subsequently  verified  by  Mariotte. 


Under  high  pressures,  however,  the  taw  does 
not  hold,  but  here  a  modification  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Van  der  Waals.  The  law  of  Boyle 
indicates  rather  a  typical  condition  of  gaseous 
bodies  and  not  a  state  which  is  met  with  in 
practice.  No  known  gas  conforms  exactly  to 
the  law.  Csenerally  the  tension  increases  less 
rapidly  than  the  law  states,  while  in  ^e  case  of 
hydrogen  the  tension  increases  more  rap- 
idly than  the  volume  diminishes.  In  practice, 
however,  the  deviations  are  negligible  in  the 
case  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  the  hydro- 
carbon gases,  nitrous  oxide,  and  a  few  others; 
while  with  other  gases  the  deviations  are 
very  marked,  and  increase  rapidly  with  the 
pressure.  Through  the  means  of  pressure 
and  cold  all  gases  may  be  reduced  to 
liquids  when  pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
piston,  to  a  mass  of  sulphur  dioxide  f^s,  for 
example,  the  volume  is  reduced  and  the  tension 
increased.  The  latter,  however,  increases  in  a 
lessening  ratio  up  to  a  certain  value,  upon 
attaining  which,  a  further  reduction  in  volume 
does  not  further  increase  the  tension,  but  a  part 
of  the  gas  becooies  a  liquid,  and  with  further 
pressure  the  remainder  of  the  gas  Hso  assumes 
a  liquid  state. 

The  more  important  compressed  gases  used 
commercially  and  medicinally  at  the  present 
time  are  the  following:  acetylene,  anhydrous 
ammonia,  -  argon,  carbon  acid  gas.  chlorine, 
hydrocarbon  gases,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  nitrous 
oxide,  oxygen,  and  sulphur  dioxide.  For  the 
historic,  sdenttfic,  commercial,  and  economic 
phases  of  these  ({ases,  also  the  manufacturii^ 
methods,  accessones  and  appliances  used  in  the 
industnr  and  the  distinctive  lefi^ation  affecting 
it  see  Liquefied  and  Compkbssed  Gases. 

GASBS,  Joule's  Law  of;  Borle'a  or  Man- 
otte's  Law  of ;  Gay^iusac  s  Law  of ; 
Regnanlt's  Law  of;  Absolute  Pressure;  Ab- 
solute Temperatures;  Adiabatic  ExpanBi<»i 

or  Compression ;  Density  of :  Isothermal  Ss- 

tansion  and  Compression;  Specific  Heat  of. 
ee  Liquefied  and  Comi>sessed  Gases. 

GASES,  Kinetic  Theory  of.  The  theory 
which  regards  gases  as  a^regates  of  discrete 
particles  (or  'molecules*)  of  matter  that  are 

incessantly  flying  about  and  colliding  with  one 
another,  the  space  in  which  they  are  moving 
being  presumably  absolutely  vacuous,  save  for 
the  omnipresent  luminiferous  ether.  (See 
Ether).  According  to  this  theory,  the  mole- 
cules which  are  in  the  outer  parts  of  a  given 
mass  of  gas  must  beat  incessantly  upon  the 
walls  of  the  containing  vessel,  flying  back  a^in 
from  these  walls  in  the  same  way  that  they 
fly  away  from  one  another  after  colli^ons 
among  themselves.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
plain  that  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel  are 
m  the  same  condition  as  a  tar^  against  which 
a  furious  storm  of  bullets  is  sinking  perpetually. 
Such  a  storm  of  bullets  would  tena  to  force  the 
target  in  the  direction  in  which  the  bullets  were 
moving  before  collision ;  and  if  the  impacts  were 
frequent  enough,  they  would  have  an  •  effect 
upon  the  target  whidi  could  not  be  distingwshed 
from  a  continuous  pressure.  And  if  we  pass, 
in  thought,  from  target  to  retainhig  vessel,  and 
from  bullets  to  molecules,  we  shall  nave  a  good 
conception  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gaseous  pres- 
sure. Before  the  behavior  of  molecular  aggre- 
gates can  be  studied  by  mathematical  metmds, 
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it  is-necessary  to  make  certain  assumptions  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  molecules.  Some  of 
the  received  assumptions  have  been  made  on 
account  of  their  apparent  necessity,  and  others 
have  been  made  for  no  reason  whatever,  except 
that  they  simplifv  the  mathematical  treatment 
of  the  problems  that  arise.  Thus  molecules  are 
assumed  to  be  perfectly  elastic,  because  it  has 
been  held  to  be  evident  that  if  they  were  not  so, 
their  incessant  collisions  must  result  in  a  grad- 
ual loss  of  velocity,  which  would  not  cease  un- 
til they  were  all  at  rest.  The  asstunption  of  per- 
fect elasticity  is  therefore  commonly  regarded 
as  a  Ic^cal  necessihr,  since  we  do  not  observe 
any  tendency  toward  rest  among  the  molecules 
of  gases ;  that  is,  we  do  not  perceive  any  tend- 
ency toward  a  fall  of  pressure,  in  a  gas  that 
is  isolated,  thermally  and  otherwise,  from  its 
environment.  In  the  earlier  mathematical  in- 
vestigations of  the  properties  of  gases,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  kinetic  theory,  the  mole- 
cules were  assumed,  furthermore,  to  be  ex- 
ceedinf^ly  small  (practically  mere  physical 
points),  and  they  were  considered  to  be  hard, 
smooth  and  spherical  and  to  exert,  no  influence 
upon  one  another  when  not  in  actual  contact; 
these  assumptions  being  made,  not  because  it 
was  considered  to  be  in  the  least  degree  likely 
tiiat  molecules  have  such  properties,  but  merely 
in  order  to  lessen  the  mathematical  difficulties 
involved  in  the  subsequent  analysis  —  difficul- 
ties that  are  serious  enough,  even  when  the 
problem  is  made  as .  simple  as  possible.  For 
example,  they  were  assumed  to  be  hard,  in 
order  that  collisions  might  be  considered  as 
having  no  sensible  duration.  They  were  as- 
sumed to  be  exceedingly  small,  in  proportion 
to  the  space^  in  which  they  move,  in  order  that 
the  probability  of  a  collision  in  which  three  or 
more  molecules  should  come  together  at  once 
might  become  vanishingly  small  in  comparison 
with  the  probability  of  a  collision  in  which  the 
molecules  come  together  in  pairs,  the  discus- 
sion of  the  more  complex  collisions  being 
thereby  avoided.  They  were  assumed  to  he 
spherical,  because  spheres  can  collide 'with  each 
other  in  only  one  way;  whereas  other  bodies 
(cubes,  for  example)  can  come  tocher  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  ways,  according  to  thdr 
relative  orientation  at  the  moment  of  collision. 
They  were  assumed  to  be  smooth,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  taking  account  of  the 
rotations  that  are  produced  when  rough  sfAeres 
glance  against  one  another  obliquely.  TTie  as- 
sumptions stated  above  were  adopted  in  what 
may  be  called  the  Maxwelfian  period  of  the 
develofmient  of  the  Idnetic  theory  and  Max- 
well and  other  mathematicians  made  elaborate 
investigations  of  the  behavior  of  a  practically  in- 
finite number  of  molecules  havinp-  these  prop- 
erties, when  once  set  in  motion  in  a  finite  space. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  results  obtained 
by  the  mathematical  study  of  sudi  molecules 
as  are  defined  above.  It  is  evident,  in  the  first 
place,  that  die  velocities  of  the  various  mole- 
cules will  not  all  be  equal;  for  even  if  sudi 
equality  existed  at  any  given  instant,  it  would  be 
quickly  destroyed  by  the  inter-molecutar  col- 
lisions. Maxwell  investigated  the  distribution 
of  velocities  that  must  subsist  in  a  gas  com- 
posed of  such  molecules  and  gave  a  formula 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  calculate,  at  any  given 
instant,  the  number  of  molecules  that  have 
velocities  greater  than,  or  less  than,  any  assigned 
vm..  12—21 


velocity.  Thus  if  the  total  number  of  molecules 
present  be  taken  as  unity,  the  number  having 
a  velocity  less  than  the  average  velocity  is 
0.533;  the  number  having  a  velocity  less  than 
one<lialf  the  avera^  velocity  is  0.112-  the  num- 
ber having;  a  velocity  less  than  twice  toe  average 
velocity  is  0.9829;  and  the  number  having  a 
velocity  greater  than  four  times  the  average 
velocity  is  0.0000000074.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  althou^  any  velocity  whatever  is  theo- 
retically possible  (so  far  as  Maxwell's  formata 
is  concerned),  the  incessant  collisions  brin^ 
about  a  sort  of  averaging  which  is  efiFective 
enourii  to  ensure  that  an  ^most  vanishing 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  ntmiber  will  be 
actually  moving  with  a  speed  as  great  as  four 
times^  the  average.  The  number  having  higher 
velocities  falls  off  with  still  more  remarlrable 
rapidity;  for  example,  the  formula  shows  that 
less  than  one  molecule  in  10^  will  be  moving 
with  a  speed  as  great  as  10  times  the  avera«;e. 
When  two  or  more  different  kinds  of  molectues 
are  simtUtaneousI^  imsent,  all  the  molecules  in 
any  one  set  bemg-  exactly  alike  and  very 
numerous,  and  every  molecule  being  hard 
smooth,  small,  spherical  and  perfectly  elastic, 
Maxwell  found  that  the  different  sets  will  mix 
with  one  another  uniformly,  and  Uiat  the  veloci- 
ties in  eadi  set  will  be  distributed  predsely  as 
though  the  other  sets  were  not  present.  The 
average  velocity  in  eadi  set  wUl  he  different, 
however,  from  the  average  velocity  in  every  otiier 
set,  the  set  in  which  the  molecules  are  heaviest 
having  the  smallest  average  velocity.  In  fact, 
the  velocities,  in  such  a  case,  will  be  such  that 
the  average  kinetic  energy  of  a  molecule  of  one 
set  will  be  precise^  equal  to  the  average  kinetic 
energy  of  a  molecnle  of  any  other  set. 

Some  of  the  madiematical  difficulties  Uiat 
appeared  almost  insuperable  to  Maxwell  have 
been  partial^  overcome  -by  other  mathemati- 
cians, and,  lai^ely  owing  to  the  labors  of  Boltz- 
mann,  we  now  nave  a  far  more  general  form 
of  tile  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  Before  stating 
the  nature  of  the  geneializations  that  Boltz- 
mann  effected,  it  is  necessary  to  offer  a  short 
explanation  of  the  expression  'degrees  of  free- 
dom.* A  mathemati^  point  is  completdy  de- 
fined when  its  three  co-ordinates  are  given; 
it  can  move  by  the  variation  of  any  ont  of  these 
three  co-ordinates,  while  the  other  two  remain 
constant.  Such  a  point  is  therefo.-e  said  to  pos- 
sess three  "degrees  of  freedom."  A  rigid  body 
in  space  similarly  has  six  degrees  of  freedom. 
Three  co-ordinates  must  be  given  in  order  to  fix 
the  powtion  of  some  one  of  its  points  —  si^  its 
cenbv  of  gravity  j  and  it  may  also  have  mree 
independent  rotations  about  three  independent 
axes  passing  throtigh  the  point  so  fixed.  If  the 
rigid  oody  is  not  free  to  rotate,  or  If  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  smooth  spherical  molecules  imag- 
ined by  Maxwell)  there  is  no  force  acting  which 
tends  to  produce  rotation,  the  number  of  de- 
grees of  freedom  may  be  considered  as  reduced 
to  three,  the  three  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  being  then  sufficient  to  define  the  state 
of  the  body  completely.  In  particular,  a  mole- 
cule shaped  like  a  dumb-bell  may  be  considered 
to  have  but  five  degrees  of  freedom,  if  it  is  so 
smooA  that  collisions  cannot  set  it  in  rotation 
about  its  axis  of  symmetry.  The  number  of 
degrees  of  freedom  of  a  rigid  body  is  six,  in  the 
most  general  case;  but  if  two  or  more  rigid 
bodies  be  joined  tether  by  hinges,  or  by  any 
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other  analogous  mode  of  connection  that  will 
allow  of  relative  motion  between  the  compo- 
nents, the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  of  the 
mtem  so  formed  becomes  greater  than  six. 
Thus  a  system  composed  of  N  strai^t  rods, 
connected  together  by  flexible  joints  at  their 
ends,  has  (2N  +  3)  degrees  of  freedom. 

Boltzmann's  form  of  the  kinetic  theory  may 
now  be  stated  as  follows:  Let  there  be  a  gas 
composed  of  any  number  of  sets  of  molecules, 
such  that  the  molecules  belonging  to  each  set 
are  exactly  like  one  another,  though  a  molecule 
belonging  to  one  set  may  be  totally  unlike  a 
molecule  belonging  to  another  set.  Let  these 
molecules  have  any  number  of  degrees  of  free- 
dom (which  number  of  degrees  may  be  dif- 
ferent in  the  different  sets),  and  let  them  be 
acted  upon  by  parallel  forces  (such  as  gravity), 
or  by  forces  tending  toward  fixed  centres,  or  by 
internal  forces  (that  is,  forces  acting  within 
the  individual  molecules,  between  their  parts). 
Let  all  the  molecules  be  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  space  they  occupy,  so 
that  the  chance  of  their  colliding  mree  or  more 
at  a  time  is  practically  nothing.  Moreover,  let 
them  be  very  numerciis  and  let  them  be  per- 
fectly elastic,  and  let  them  be  smooth,  so  that 
when  they  collide  the  only  force  tendit^  to 
make  them  rotate  is  that  due  to  normal  impact. 
Let  them  he  set  in  motion  among  one  another 
with  any  distribution  of  velocities;  and  let  them 
be  hard,  but  not  infinitely  so  —  the  force  called 
into  play  during  collision  being  very  great,  but 
not  necessarily  infinite  (as  it  would  be  if  the 
hardness  were  infinite) ;  and  let  the  duration  of 
a  collision  be  exceedingly  short,  yet  not  neces- 
sarily zero.  Then  Boltzmann  reaches  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions :  (1 )  After  a  short  time,  die 
law  of  (fistrihution  of  positions  and  velocities 
in  each  set  of  the  molecules  will  be  precisdythe 
same  as  it  would  be-  if  all  the  other  sets  were 
absent;  so  that  each  set  behaves  as  a  vacuum 
to  all  the  rest,  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  ve- 
locities and  the  density  of  aggregation  of  the 
molecules  in  any  given  region  are  concerned. 
(2)  The  law  of  distribution  of  the  vdocities  of 
translation  in  each  set  is  the  same  as  that  de- 
duced by  Maxwell  for  spherical  molecules.  (3) 
The  average  kinetic  energy  of  translation  of 
the  molecules  of  any  one  set  is  equal 
to  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  translation 
of  any  other  set..  (4)  The  total  IdneHc 
energy  of  each  set  of  molecules  (induding 
that  due  to  translation,  rotation,  etc.) 
is  divided  up  equally  among  the  different  de- 
grees of  freedom  of  that  set.  This  last  prop- 
osition is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able ever  enunciated  with  regard  to  molecules 
and  it  appears  not  to  have  met  with  unqualified 
acceptance  among[  mathematicians,  though  there 
are  many  experimental  facts,  which  tend  to 
show  that  it  is  at  all  events  a  good  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth. 

Although  Maxwell  and  Boltzmann  agree 
that  the  percenti^  of  molecules  that  have 
velocities  much  larger  than  the  average  velociQr 
is  very  small,  it  must  be  remembered  that  ac- 
cording to  either  form  of  the  kinetic  theory 
there  is  always  a  certain  number  of  molecules 
that  have  velocities  of  any  assigned  magnitude 
whatever;  and  Stoney  has  pointed  out  that  if 
this  conclusion  is  really  sound,  one  consequence 
of  it  is,  that  the  earth  must  be  continually 
losing  molectdes  of  its  atmosphere  by  their 


flight  from  the  upper  layers  of  the  atmosphere, 
into  space.  A  molecule  of  air  escaping  into 
space  with  a  verticle  velocity  greater  than  about 
seven  miles  per  second  would  possess  suffident 
momentum  to  carry  it  beyond  the  range  of  the 
earl's  attraction  forever.  The  loss  of  air 
that  tak^s  place  in  this  manner  is  probably  very 
gradual,  but  it  is  doubtless  real,  and  m  the 
course  of  ages  it  may  result  in  the  entire  dis- 
sipation of  the  earth's  atmosphere  into  the 
depths  of  space.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  absence  of  an  atmos{^ere  about  the  moon, 
and  the  apparent  rarity  o£  the  atmosphere  of 
Mars,  may  be  due  to  this  cause;  the  action 
having  been  more  rapid  in  the  cases  of  these 
two  bodies,  because  their  attractive  power  is 
smaller,  and  hence  a  larger  proportion  of  at- 
mospheric molecules  would  nave  die  critical 
speed  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pass  off 
into  space. 

It  has  been  stated,  above,  that  Boltzmann 
found  that  in  a  gaseous  mixture  each  set  of 
molecules  would  assume  the  same  distribution 
that  it  would  have  if  it  existed  in  the  given 
space  alone:  This  corresponds  to  the  known 
experimental  fact  that  gases  of  different  kinds 
will  diffuse  into  one  another,  so  as  to  eventu- 
ally form  a  homogeneous  mixture.  When  a 
bottle  of  some  strong-smelting  ^s,  like  am- 
monia, is  opened  in  a  room  cbntaming  still  air, 
we  cannot  perceive  the  odor  at  any  considerable 
distance  until  quite  a  time  has  elapsed.  The 
molecules  of  the  ammonia  vapor  are  indeed 
moving  with  hi^  velocities,  but  they  continu- 
ally strike  agamst  air  molecules,  reboundii^ 
from  them  in  such  a  manner  that  in  any  given 
region  there  are  almost  as  many  of  them  re- 
turning toward  the  bottle  as  there  are  going 
away  from  it.  They  are  forced  to  describe 
zigzag  lines  which  are  so  very  crooked  that  by 
the  time  an  ammonia  molecule  has  reached  a 
point  actually  10  feet  distant  from  the  .bottle, 
It  has  in  all  probability  traveled  many  miles. 
But  eventually  the  ammonia  molecules  and  the 
air  molecules  become  thoroughly  mixed,  just 
as  the  kinetic  theory  predicts.  Boltzmann's 
theory  also  teaches  that  in  a  gaseous  mixture 
the  distribution  of  velocities  is  the  same  In  each 
set  of  molecules  as  it  would  be  if  that  set  ex- 
isted in  the  same  space  alone.  If  the  explana- 
tion of  gaseous  pressure  suggested  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  artide  is  correct,  it  follows 
mat  each  constituent  of  the  gaseous  mixture 
will  contribute  to  the  total  pressure  that  the 
gas  exerts  against  the  vessel  containing  it,  hy 
an  amount  equal  to  the  pressure  that  this  cm- 
stituent  would  exert  if  it  existed  in  the  same 
space  by  itself.  This  corresponds  to  the  known 
law  of  IDalton  with  regard  to  gaseous  mixtures. 
—  the  law  which  states  that  in  a  gaseous  mix- 
ture the  total  pressure  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  partial  pressures  due  to  the  several  ctHUtlS 
uents  separately. 

It  may  be  shown  that  the  average  kinetic 
enei^  of  translation  of  the  molecules  of  a 
given  mass  of  gas  is  sensibly  proportional  to 
Uie  absolute  temperature  of  the  gas.  This  being 
admitted,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  reason 
for  Boyle's  law.  (See  Liquefied  and  Com- 
raEssra  Gases).  For  so  long  as  the  temperature 
of  the  gas  remains  constant,  the  average  veloc- 
ity of  translation  of  the  molecules  also  re- 
mains constant,  and  therefore  the  average  ef- 
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feet  of  the  blow  that  a  molecnle  strikes  against 
the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel  is  also  con- 
stMit.  But  the  pressure,  in  this  case,  will  vary 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  blows 
that  the  molecules  strike  against  a  unit  area 
of  the  walls  in  a  given  time,  and  this  will  also 
vary  in  direct  propwtion  to  the  number  of 
molecules  that  a  cubic  inch  of  the  gas  contauu. 
We  see,  Aerefore,  that  if  the  tenqwroture  of 
a  gas  remains  constant,  the  pressure  that  the 
gas  exerts  will  vary  directly  lyith  the  density 
of  the  gas;  or,  to  state  the  same  fact  in  another 
way,  the  pressure  will  be  inversel;^  proportional 
to  die  volume  of  the  gas,  which  is  Boyle's  law. 

Avogadro's  law  may  be  derived  in  a  some- 
what similar  mknner.  Thus  let  P  be  the  pres- 
sure that  a  gas  enrts  aninst  a  unit  area  ot 
Hit  containing  vessel,  let  N  be  tbe  number  of 
molecules  that  it  contains,  per  unit  of  volnnM^ 
and  let  K  be  the  average  kinetic  energy  of 
translation  of  its  molectiles.  Then  the  kinetic 
theory  shows  that  the  pressure  of  the  gas  can 
be  expressed  in  the  following  manner : 
P  =  5^  NK.  If  two  different  kinds  of  gas  are 
to  be  compared,  we  may  conveniently  dis- 
tinguish the  values  of  P,  N  and  K  that  relate 
to  the  separate  gases  by  using  the  subscript 
1  and  2.  Then  for  one  gas  we  shall  have 
P.  — ?5  N.K,,  and  for  the  o&er  P,=-?S  NtlU 
If  the  pressure  is  the  same  in  both  gases,  we 
have  Pi'^Pi,  and  it  is  easily  seen  diat  this 
involves  the  equation  NiKi=*=NiK*,  Now,  if 
the  temperatures  of  the  two  gases  are  also 
equal,  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  transla- 
tion is  likewise  the  same  in  both  gases;  that  is, 
K,  Ka.  Taking  this  into  account,  we  see  that 
it  foUows  that  N^N*;  or,  in  other  wor^, 
wfaen  two  gases  have  the  same  temperature  and 
the  same  pressure;  they  also  ctmtain  the  same 
number  of  molecules  per  unit  of  volume;  and 
this  is  Avogadro's  law. 

Knowing  the  mass  of  a  given  volume  of  a 
gas,  and  tbe  pressure  that  the  §^s  exerts  against 
the  boundaries  that  confine  it,  we  may  cal- 
culate die  average  speed  that  the  constituent 
molecules  of  the  gas  must  have^  in  order  to 
produce  the  observed  pressure.  The  formula 
by  which  the  calci^tion  is  effected  need  not 
be  given  here,  but  some  of  the  results  are  of 
interest.  Thus  it  is  found  that  at  32"  F.  the 
molecules  of  tbe  more  familiar  gases  have  the 
following  average  velocities,  in  feet  per  second : 
Hydrogen,  5,571;  oxygen,  1394;  nitrogen, 
1^488;  cai4)on  monoxide,  1,491;  carbon  dioxide, 
1,189.  At  higher  temperatures,  tbe  velocities 
are  greater,  being  proportional,  for  any  one  gas, 
to  the  square  root  of  the  absolute  temperature. 

A  veiy  important  application  of  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases  relates  to  the  ratio  of  the  spe- 
cific beats  of  a  gas.  Boltzmann's  theory  shows 
that  if  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  at  constant 
pressure  be  divided  by  its  ^edfic  heat  at  con- 
stant volume,  then  the  quotient  can  be  ex- 
2 

pressed  in  the  form  1  "^"^i  provided  die  effects 

of  such  forces  as  may  exist  between  the  diffec- 
ent  molecules  of  the  gas  are  negligible,  n  being 
the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  mole- 
cules of  ^s  under  consideration.  This  equa- 
tion, it  will  be  seen,  affords  a  means  of  ascer< 
tainmg  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  of 
the  molecule  of  a  gas,  by  setting  the  foregoing 
exvKSsion  equal  to  the  observed  value  of  the 


ratio  of  the  specific  heats,  and  then  solving  tbe 
equatitHi  for  n.  By  this  method,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  molecules  of  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide  nave  each 
five  degree  of  freedom;  for  the  ratio  of  the 
specific  heats  of  these  gases  approximates  closely 
to  1.4,  which  is  tbe  viiiuc  of  the  foregaisg  ex- 
pression for  n  =  5.  If  the  molecules  of  a  gu 
were  really  smooth  spheres, —  so  smooth  &at 
the:^  could  not  be  set  in  rotation  by  their 
colusions, —  then  we  should  have  0  =  3,  and 
hence  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  would  be 
1.667,  a  value  which  is  actually  observed  in  the  • 
cases  of  argon,  helium,  mercury  vapor,  cad- 
mium vapor,  and  a  few  other  substances.  Hence 
it  is  inferred  that  argon  and  helium  are  ele- 
mentary bodies;  because  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  a  ctnnpound  bo4y  behaving,  so  far  as 
collisions  are  concerned,  as  thou^  its  mole- 
cules were  smooth  spheres ;  and  if  they  had  any 
other  shape,  it  would  be  necessary  to  admit  that 
they  have  at  least  five  degrees  of  freedom 
(since  it  is  impossible  for  any  body  in  free 
space  to  have  four  degrees  of  freedom),  and 
this  would  reduce  the  calculated  value  of  the 
ratio  of  tbe  specific  heats  to  1.400,  a  value 
which  it  is  apparently  impossible  to  reconcile 
with  the  results  of  dire^  observation. 

Most  of  the  results  of  the  kinetic  theory,  as 
given  above,  involve  the  assumptitm  that  the 
effects  of  the  mutual  attractions  that  may  exist 
between  the  individual  molecules  of  a  gas  are 
small,  on  the  whole.  The  forces,  when  they 
exist,  may  be  great ;  but  we  assume  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  radius  of  sensible 
action  of  these  forces  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  length  of  the  average  distance  that  the 
molecules  travel,  between  successive  collisions. 
When,  by  reason  of  the  sas  being  greatly 
compressed,  this  assum[)tion  becomes  of  doubt- 
ful vaHdity,  tfie  foregoing  conclusions  becenne 
correspondingly  weakened.  The  average  dis- 
tance that  a  molecule  travels,  between  succes- 
sive collisions,  is  known  as  its  "free  path^;  and 
numerical  estimates  of  the  length  of  the  free 
path  have  been  obtained,  by.  methods  whidi 
cannot  be  given  in  the  present  article.  Thus 
the  free  paths  of  some  of  the  more  familiar 
^ases  are  as  follows  (expressed  in  ten-mil- 
honths  of  an  inch) ,  the  gases  being  supposed  to 
be  at  32°  P.,  and  under  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure:  Oxygen,  38;  nitrogen,  36;  hydrogen, 
67 :  carbon  monoxide,  36 ;  carbon  dioxide^  25. 
When  the  density  of  a  gas  is  diminished,  the 
average  free  path  of  the  molecules  increases  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  decrease  _in_  densiQr. 
Thus  in  the  high  vacua  that  preyul  in  X-ray 
tubes,  the  mean  free  path  may  be  measured  in 
inches;  the  free  path  for  hydrogen,  for  ex- 
ample, being  about  6.7  inches,  when  the  density 
of  the  gas  has  been  reduced  to  the  nullionth 
of  the  normal  density  at  32"  F.  and  atmo»< 
(^eric  pressure. 

The  whole  kinetic  theory  of  gases  is  likely 
to  be  profoundly  modified  in  the  near  future, 
when  physicists  have  learned  more  about  the 
'electron*  (q.v.),  which  is  now  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  foundation  tmit  in  molecular 
architecture,  For  further  details  concerning  the 
sul^ects  touched  in  this  article,  consult  Boltz- 
mann,  *Vorlesungen  iiber  Gastheorie';  Meyer, 
^Kinetic  Theory  of  (rases* ;  Risteen,  ^Molecules 
and  tlie  Moleciilar  Theory  of  Matter* ;  Watson, 
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^Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases';  Tait,  'Foundations 
of  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases.'  See  also 
Critical  Point;  LiguEFiEO  and  Comfbessxd 
Gases;  Mattes,  Propekties  op;  Mcuojub 
Theory;  Thesuodynauics. 

Allan  D.  Risteen. 

GASBS,  Liquefaction  of.  It  has  also  been 
long  known  that  most  solids  can  be  transformed 
into  liquids  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  that 
many  hquids  can  also  be  transformed  into  vapor 
by  a  further  addition  of  heat.  Conversely,  it 
was  known  that  certain  aeriform  substances, 
such  as  steam,  can  be  converted  into  liquids  by 
the  mere  abstraction  of  heat.  It  was  believed, 
however,  that  an  essential  difference  exists  be- 
tween gases  and  vapors,  vapors  being  condensi- 
ble  to  the  liquid  form,  while  gases  were  believed 
to  be  permanently  aeriform,  and  not  conden- 
uble  by  any  experimental  means  at  our  disposal. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  the  validly 
of  this  distinction  came  to  be  doubted,  and 
Faraday,  at  the  suggestion  of  Davy,  undertook 
the  systematic  study  of  the  question.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  to  the  liquid  form  quite  a 
number  of  gases  that  had  previously  resisted 
liquefaction.  His  general  method  consisted  in 
^nerating'the  gas  m  large  quantities  in  a  lim- 
ited space,  so  as  to  produce  a  very  hi^  pres- 
sure, under  the  influence  of  ^hich  (wnen  the 
experiment  was  successful)  the  gas  passed  into 
ibe  liiiuid  state.  The  most  convenient  way  of 
carrying  out  this  experiment  is  to  make  use  of 
an  inverted  U-shaped  glass  tube,  one  of  whose 
legs  contains  a  chemical  preparation  suitable  for 
the  generation  of  the  gas  in  question,  while  the 
other  end  dips  into  a  freezing  mixture;  the  tube 
being  hermetically  sealed.  If  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury be  heated  in  one  of  the  legs  of  a  tube  of 
this  kind,  for  examfile,  cyanogen  gas  is  gener- 
ated in  such  Quantities  that  the  pressure  causes 
a  large  part  of  it  to  condense  in  the  chilled  end 
of  the  tube.  Chlorine  was  liquefied  1^  Faraday 
in  this  manner  in  1823.  Shortly  afterward 
Thilorier  succeeded  in  solidifying  carbon  dioxide 
by  the  combined  application  of  intense  cold  and 
great  pressure,  and  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  Reg- 
nault,  Natterer,  and  many  other  experimenters, 
improved  the  methods  in  use  with  the  result  that 
many  of  the  gases  that  had  been  previously 
regarded  as  non-condcnsible  were  reduced  to 
the  liquid  form.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen 
and  some  few  other  gases  still  resisted  all  at- 
tempts at  liquefaction,  however,  and  these  were 
still  called  "'permanent  gases,*  although  the  con- 
viction had  forced  itself  upon  physicists  that  all ' 
G^ues  could  be  conquered,  if  the  necessary  cona- 
tions of  success  could  be  discovered.  The  sub- 

iect  was  in  this  state  when  An<lrews  undertook 
lis  classical  study  of  the  phenomena  of  lique- 
faction of  carbon  dioxide.  In  1863  he  made  the 
following  announcement:  'On  partially- lique- 
fying carbonic  acid  by  pressure  alone,  and  grad- 
ually raising  at  the  same  time  the  temperature 
to  88"  F.  (31"  C.},  the  surface  of  demarcation 
between  the  liquid  and  gas  became  fainter,  lost 
its  curvature  and  at  last  disappeared  The  space 
was  then^  occupied  by  a  homognieous  ftuid, 
which  exhibited,  when  tne  pressure  was  suddenly 
diminished  or  the  temperature  slightly  low- 
ered, a  peculiar  appearance  of  moving  or  flicker- 
ing striae  throughout  its  entire  mass.  At  tem- 
peratures above  88°  F.  no  apparent  liquefaction 
of  cai1>ontc  add,  or  .separation  into  two  dis- 


tinct forms  of  matter,  could  be  effected,  even 
when  a  pressure  of  300  or  400  atmospheres  was 
applied.^  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  a  certain 
temperature  exists,  above  which  carbon  dioxide 
cannot  be  liquefied  by  any  pressure  whatever; 
and  this  diacover^was  soon  verified  in  the  case 
of  other  gases.  The  temperature  in  question  is 
known  as  the  "critical  temperature*  of  the  gas 
under  experiment  (For  its  numerical  values  in 
the  cases  of  die  more  important  gases,  see 
Critical  Point).  The  reason  that  oi^gen,  ni- 
trogen and  hydrogen  resisted  previous  attempts 
at  liquefaction,  even  when  ue  pressure  was 
pushed  to  3,000  atmospheres,  was  that  the  criti- 
cal points  of  these  gases  are  very  low  indeed, — 
far  below  any  temperature  at  Which  the  attenipt 
at  liquefaction  had  been  made.  The  problem  of 
liquefying  the  so-called  'permanent  gases*  was, 
therefore,  resolved  into  the  production  of  ex- 
ceedingly tow  temperatures.  One  means  for 
the  producticHi  of  such  temperatures  was  given 
by  Thilorier,  who  showed  that  by  mixing  solid 
carbon  dioxide  with  ordinary  ether,  a  tempera- 
ture as  k>w  as  165"  F.  bek>w  aero  may  be  at- 
tidned  Hie  cold  produced  by  the  expansion  of 
the  gases  themselves  has  also  been  ntilued  for 
the  i^roduction  of  the  necessary  degree  of  «>1d 
and  in  the  best  modem  forms  of  apparatus  the 
gas,  after  being  cooled  by  its  own  o^nsion,  is 
furthermore  caused  to  circulate  about  the  pipes 
that  are  conducting  fresh  supplies  of  gas  to 
the  point  at  which  the  expansion  takes  place.  In 
all  cases,  every  care  is  taken  to  make  use  of 
any  process  or  device  which  wUI  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  gas:  and  1^  the  strictest  at- 
tention to  this  general  prinaple,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  liquefy  every  known  gas 
except  possibly  one  or  two  of  the  imre 
gaseous  elements  recently  discovered  in 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
these  will  also  succumb,  when  diey  can 
be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  treated  by 
the  same  methods  diat  have  yielded  success  in 
the  case  of  so  obdurate  a  as  f^drogen.  Hy- 
drogen was  first  liquid,  u  quantiQr,  by  Dewar, 
in  1^  Consult  Hardin,  *Rise  and  Etevd- 
ojmient  of  the  Liquefaction  of  Gases.' 

QA8BS  IN  MINES  AND  COAL.  Gases 
of  several  kinds  are  given  off  by  rocks  and  es- 
pecially by  coal  in  mining.  Some  of  these  gases 
are  poisonous  and  some  are  explosive  so  that 
fresh  air  has  to  be  forced  through  most  under- 
ground workings  to  ventilate  them.  More  or 
less  oxygen  is  also  consumed  and  carbonic 
oxide  is  produced  bjr  men  and  animals  in  the 
rnine,  the  decay  of  timbers,  explosives,  oxida- 
tion of  coal,  etc  Ordinarilv  we  principal  gas 
that  emanates  from  freshly  cut  coal  is  methane, 
CH»,  pojpularly  known_  as  marsh  gas,  which 
when  mixed  with  air  is  the  highly  explosive 
*fire  damp.*  The  following  is  a  hst  of  the  prin- 
cipal mine  gases,  tfieir  composition  and  spedflc 
gravity. 

pRiHciPAi.  Mine  Gases. 

Cotnpo-  Specific 

Namb                          ntion  Gnvftjr 

Methane                                               CH*  .56 

Carbon  dioxide                                            COi  1 . 53 

Carbon  monraddt                                     CO  .97 

OUfiant  (Stiiene)                                     CtHi  .9S 

Ethane                                                      C5li  l-M 

Hydrogen  sulphide                                       I&  1 .  W 

Oxygen   1.10 

Nitrogen  :   .97 

Hydragsa  ,   .or 
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Ox^^  and  nitrogen  in  mines  are  mostly 
from  air,  but  considerable  oxygen  is  absorticd 
hy  the  coal,  lowering  the  oir^n  ratio  from  its 
normal  one  (approximately  79  per  cent  nitrogen 
and  21  per  cent  oxygen).  Carbon  dioxide 
occurs  in  moderate  amounts  in  most  mines,  but 
in  seme  cases  and  locally  it  is  present  in  targe 
volume.  Carbon  monoxide  is  rarely  an  ingre- 
dient of  the  gases  in  coal  and  when  present  in 
mines  it  is  generally  a  product  of  incomplete 
combustion,  whether  that  of  explosives,  coal 
or  wood,  or  explosion  of  gas  or  coal  dust.  It 
is  a  colorless,  odorless  gas  slightly  lighter  than 
air,  strongly  exi^osive  and  extremely  poisonoos. 

All  coal  contains  in  its  pores  and  crevices 
some  of  the  inflammable  ^s  methane,  which  is 
given  off  when  the  coal  is  in  the  ground,  dnring 
mining  and  in  diminished  volume  for  a  long 
time  after  mining.  The  amount  in  the  coal 
varies  grea^  in  different  beds  and  localities, 
and  in  some  mines  the  amount  is  so  small  that 
they  are  classed  as  'noivgaseous.*  I'n  some  such 
cases  most  of  the  original  gas  has  been  lost, 
especially  in  the  shallower  workings.  In  the 
anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  Acre  are 
several  mines  giving  off  2,000  cubic  feet  of  meth- 
ane a  minute,  or  neariy  3,000,000  cubic  feet 
a  day,  which  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  the 
ventilating  system.  This  would  be  sufficient  to 
supply  heat  and- illumination  for  a  city  of  100,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  out- 
flow of  the'  fps  in  the  Northern  Anthracite 
Basin  alone  is  31,000  cubic  feet  a  minute, 
43,640,000  cubic  feet  or  1,000  tons  a  day. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  most  coal  yields 
at  least  an  equal  volume  of  gas  or  20  cubic  feet 
to  the  ton.  Some  coal  yields  Ave  times  as  much 
as  this  and  unusual  samples  have  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  150  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  coal.  The 
proportion  of  methane  in  the  gases  also  varies 
but  from  most  coal  mines  it  is  in  excess  of 
75  per  cent,  the  remainder  being  carbon  dioxide, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Origan.-— Methane  in  coal  undoubtedly  is  a 
product  of  the  decomposition  or  molecular  rear- 
rangement of  organic  matter  during  its  trans-, 
formation  into  coal  hy  putrefactive  Mcilli.  The 
process  may  have  contmued  for  some  time  but 
IS  now  no  longer  in  progress  in  the  coal.  Pos- 
sibly, however,  the  dimmution  of  pressure  in 
the  coal  by  erosion  of  overlying  strata  <w  even 
Dy  mining  may  effect  disassociation  of  some  as 
yet  unrecognized  intermediate  compounds  with 
resulting  emanation  of  more  or  less  additional 
methane. 

Probably  different  decrees  of  putrefaction 
had  much  to  do  with  vanations  in  the  amount 
of  methane  in  coal.  Renault  has  stucHed  the 
pnKXss  in  detail  and  discovered  remains  of  the 
various  organisms  which  cause  putrefaction  in 
vegetal  accumulations.  It  was  found  that  the 
process  varied  with  the  nature  of  the  materials 
and  their  rate  of  deposition,  and  accordingly  the 
resulting  gases  vary  in  character  and  propor- 
tions. The  stage  of  pn^ress  when  the  vegetal 
matter  was  buried  by  sand  or  mud  and  the 
nature  of  the  cover  had  great  i-nfluence.  Natu- 
rally all  these  conditions  varied  from  place  to 
place  so  that  the  variation  in  the  volume  of 
methane  now  found  in  the  coal  was  larf^elv 
caused  early  in  its  history.  Of  course  there 
has  been  more  or  less  subsequent  escape  of  the 
gas,  especially  where  overlying  strata  are  porous 
or  have  been  thinned      erMion.  Ordinarily 


there  is  more  methane  in  antfiracite  than  in  bitu- 
minous coal  and  if  this  gas  was  developed 
when  the  coal  was  formed  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  diat  in  anthracite  most  of  the  volatile 
matter  has  been  ^baked  out*  and  escaped  * 
through  porous  rocks  and  joints.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  the  loss  of  the  heavy 
hydrocarbons  of  the  so-called  "volatile  matter* 
and  the  retention  of  several  volumes  or  any 
of  the  h^ly  volatile  methane. '  As  shown  above 
it  is  mtnt  improbable  that  any  notable  amount 
of  the  methane  developed  after  the  *metamor- 
I^m.* 

Fire  Damp. —  The  term  fire  damp  is  applied 
to  mixtures  of  methane  and  air  in  which  the 
proportion  of  die  former  is  from  4  to  30  per 
cent.  Pure  methane  is  not  explosive  because 
a  large  amount  of  oxygen  is  required  for  its 
combustion,  and  ordinarily  when  its  proponion 
falls  below  5  per  cent  the  danger  of  explosion 
is  passed.  A  proportion  of  9^  per  cent  of 
methane  causes  the  most  violent  e3q)lf}sion  and 
Barrell  and  Siebert  have  found  that  mixtures 
containing  less  than  5.5  per  cent  or  more  tfian 
12.8  per  cent  will  not  explode.  The  limit  of 
inflammability  is  near  30  ^r  cent,  the  mixture 
burning  quietly  between  this  proportion  and  ex- 
)>1o5ibility  (12.8  per  cent).  However,  prppor- 
tions  of  methane  above  4  per  cent  are  highly 
dangerous  because  a  slightly  Increased  rate  of 
emanation  might  bring  the  proportion  up  to 
the  explosive  figure  and  mixtures  containing 
more  than  12.8  per  cent  may  quickly  become  di- 
luted with  sufficient  air  to  make  them  explosive. 

_  The  proportion  of  methane  in  the  air  in  a 
mine  depends  not  so  much  on  the  amount  given 
off  by  the  coal  as  on  the  volume  of  air  used 
for  ventilating  the  workings.  Therefore  for 
comparisons  it  is  best  to  consider  the  volume 
of  methane  hi  a  unit  of  time.  This  dmends  upon 
the  amount  of  coal  mined  but  with  notable 
variations  from  place  to  place  and  in  different 
mines  and  districts.  There  has  been  consider- 
able discussions  as  to  what  constitutes  a  gas- 
eous mine  but  most  authorities  agree  that  2  per 
cent  of  methane  in  the  retnm  air  places  the 
mine  well  within  the  cate^ry,  espedally  if  there 
is  SaUTity  of  a  sudden  increase.  In  certain 
mines  in  the  northem  anthracite  basin  of 
Pennsylvania  with  total  discharge  of  2,000  to 
3,000  cubic  feet  of  methane  a  imnute,  the  per- 
centage approaches  2.  The  return  air  from  a 
group  of  mines  in  Prussia  carried  from  .13  to 
1-5  per  cent  of  methane  and  some  of  the  more 
gaseous  ones  gave  off  25^500  to  897,600  cubic 
feet  of  tiiat  gas  a  day.  Some  Austrian  mines 
carried  from  .68  to  1,90  per  cent  of  mediane 
in  their  total  retnnis,  Russian  mines  .13  to  2.92 
per  cent  and  mines  m  Scotland  .05  to  .5  per  cent. 

Mode  of  Bntry. —  Gas  escapes  from  coaj 
mostly  through  pores  and  minute  fissures  but 
in  places  "feeders*  or  'blowers*  occur  which 
yield  large  volumes  of  gas.  These  are  not  al- 
ways in  the  most  gaseous  mines.  A  persistent 
blower  in  the  Pelham  mine  in  Eneland  in  1847 
for  a  while  discharged  47,000  cubic  feet  a  minute. 
Some  blowers  continue  for  many  years.  The 
gas  is  mostly  methane  with  S  to  20  per  cent 
of  Tutrogen  and  a  small  amount  of  carbon  di- 
oxide. In  a  few  mines  in  Europe  blowers  of 
carbon  dioxide  occur.  Sometimes  in  the  course 
of  mining  and  especially  through  "runs*  or 
•falls*  of  coal,  "squeezes*  or  roof  caving,  large 
bodies  of  gas  come  suddenly  .into  a  mme  and 
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such  "outbursts*  hare  caused  some  very  serious 
explosions.  In  places  gas  accumulates  in  pockets 
and  this  is  rapidly  liberated  when  targe  volumes 
of  coal  are  shattered.  Many  runs  of  coal  are 
caused  by  gas  pressure.  An  outburst  in  a  mine 
six  miles  west  of  PottsviUe,  Pa.,  liberated  a 
bo4y  of  teas  estimated  at  50,000  to  200,000  cubic 
feet;  at  Agrappe  Colliery,  Belgium,  in  1879  an 
outburst  of  85,000  cubic  feet  caused  the  death 
of  121  miners ;  at  Bess^es,  Belgium,  in  1890  an 
outburst  of  ^000  cubic  feet  exploded  killing 
131  miners,  the  outflow  continuing  12  hours. 
At  Morrissey  in  British  Columbia  in  1904  an 
outburst  threw  out  3,500  tons  of  coal  with 
emission  of  about  5,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
At  Abercame  mine  in  south  Wales  the  uice 
blew  out  and  about  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
were  emitted.  The  great  squeezes  at  Pittston, 
Pa.,  in  1904  and  at  Warrior  Run,  near  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  two  years  later,  gave  off  vast  vol- 
umes of  explosive  gas.  It  is  estimated  that  357 
of  the  exi>losions  in  Belgium  mines  from  1850 
to  1908  with  large  fatalities  were  due  to  gas. 
Doubtless  some  of  the  great  dust  explosions  in 
coat  mines  have  been  started  by  ignition  of  a 
gas  outburst. 

Volume^  The  amount  of  methane  ^ven 
off  in  minii^  coal  differs  greatly,  in  various 
re^ons  and  mines  and  parts  of  mines.  In  23 
mines  in  the  Saarbrucken  Basin,  Germany,  it 
ranged  from  16  to  1,060  cubic  feet  to  the  ton 
of  coal  mined  or  from  to  30  times  the 
volume  of  tlie  coal  and  in  one  case  the  volume 
of  f^s  was  ^160  cubic  feet  to  the  ton  (a  ton 
of  coal  is  about  20  cubic  feet).  The  total  ema- 
nation from  these  23  mines  ranged  from  8^70 
to  732,566  cubic  feet  a  day,  with  a  yearly  total 
of  about  two  and  one-quarter  billion  cubic  feet 
or  44,000  tons.  Certain  mines  near  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  tjroducing  about  2,000  tons  of  coat  a 
day  each,  give  off  2,000  to  3,000  cubic  feet  a 
minute  or  1,500  to  2,500  cubic  feet  of  methane  to 
the  ton  of  coal  mined.  Other  mines  in  the  same 
basin  with  equal  output  gave  off  only  15  to  75 
cubic  feet  to  the  ton  of  coal  produced 

In  gaseous  districts  in  Austria  the  methane 
emanation  averaged  7,479  cubic  feet  to  the  ton 
of  coal  extracted  or  370  cubic  feet  of  the  gas 
to  a  cubic  foot  of  coal,  and  the  average  in  the 
less  gaseous  mines  was  26  cubic  feet  to  the 
ton.  The  Prussian  Qmuaission  found  30  to 
120  cubic  feet  to  the  cubic  foot  of  coal  removed 
and  in  one  district  the  amount  was  14  cubic 
feet  It  was  found  by  Darton  that  in  the  north- 
em  anthracite  coal  field  of  Pennsylvania  the 
average  amount  was  140  cubic  feet  and  in  mines 
in  the  bituminous  6eld  of  central  Illinois  the 
amount  ranged  from  to  10  cubic  feet  of  gas 
to  the  cubic  _  foot  of  coal  removed.  Generally 
the  amount  is  less  in  old  mines  because  much 
of  the  gas  has  escaped.  In  most  cases  also 
die  cessation  of  mimng  on  Sundays  and  other 
times  showed  material  diminution  in  the  gas 
emanation.  Some  comparisons  made  after  a 
shut  down  of  one  month  caused  by  a  strike  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  mines  showed  a 
marked  decrease  in  parts  of  most  mines  but  in 
a  few  places  there  was  no  chan^  or  a  slight 
increase.  The  general  decrease  m  a  group  of 
Illinois  mines  was  32  per  cent. 

Pressure. —  The  gas  confined  in  coal  beds 
must  exert  a  pressure  proportionate  to  its  rela- 
tive volume  and  as  the  volume  is  variable  the 
pressure  varies  accordingly.  Observations  made 


with  tubes  sunk  in  the  coal  faces  in  various 
mines  showed  pressures  from  almost  inappreci- 
able amounts  to  several  hundred  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  The  cause  of  the  variation  is 
difficult  to  understand.  Pressure  is  manifested 
in  many  places  by  the  dis|K>sition  of  the  coal 
to  break  out  of  the  face  in  mining  and  often 
men  are  killed  by  this  cause.  Naturally,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  evident  pressure  in  the  face 
is  due  to  stress  from  the  roof  and  other  sources. 
The  pressure  observations  fi^ve  varied  results. 
In  a  group  of  Euglish  mines  the  pressures 
ranged  from  28  to  461  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  in  Bel^um  mines  the  range  was  187  to 
555  pounds,  in  Lievin,  France,  64  to  96  pounds 
while  at  Saint  Etienne  it  ranged  from  ^  to 

44  potmds  and  in  Austria  82  to  142  poimds.  In 
a  mine  near  Wilkes-Barre,  Fa.,  a  pressure  of 

45  pounds  was  observed  and  in  several  mines 
in  central  Illinois  the  pressure  ranged  from  a 
few  ounces  to  33  pounds.  At  most  places  where 
the  pressures  were  notable  several  days  were 
required  for  the  maximum  amount  to  be  mani- 
fested in  the  gages  used  in  the  tests.  The  pree- 
sure  shown  was  seldom  closely  related  to  the 
amount  of  gas  escaping.  In  •  a  given  locality 
the  highest  pressure  was  usually  found  in  the 
deepest  test  holes  and  compactness  of  the  coal 
has  much  influence  because  the  gas  escapes  from 
the  coal  near  the  face  and  the  pressure  rapidly 
declines,  especially  in  the  more  permeable  coal. 
It  is  well  known  that  considerable  gas  escapes 
throi^  permeable  rocks  adjoining  the  coal,  in 
some  areas  readiii^r  the  surface  of  the  ^onnd. 
Much  gas  also  flows  into  the  mine  woriongs  by 
this  means. 

Voluine  in  CoaL^The  volttmc  of  gas  in 

coal  which  has  been  removed  from  the  mine 
varies  greatly.  Samples  heated  to  212"  F.  ffnt 
the  following  amounts: 

VOLUMB  OF  GaSKS  GiVEN  OfP  BT  ViUDODS  CoALS 

AT  212'  F. 


CoiMtltitliofi 

■DID  or  cou. 

Vcduniea 

CH*  per 
cent. 

CO,  per 

cent. 

Bnglish,  bituminotu .... 
'  ■emi-bituminow 

.32-  .82 

5-M 

.S-6.00 

.99-5.07 

5-13 

.5-1.00 

"      anthracite ,  .  . .  , 

7.50-8.11 

2-  5 

Ryhope  district  

11.00 

16 

1 

GeriRui,  various  mines . . 

4-1.9 

60-94 

"      SMrbrudcen . . . 

2.5 

84 

16 

BeIpK°  

2,5 

43-87 

Volumes  of  Gase^  Givek  Off  by  American 
Coals  at  Osdikary  Tempesatukes  in  Several 
Months. 


VohuBM 

Relative 

volumci 

LOC&Ltry 

CM( 

COi 

Monongah,  W.  V»  

.90 

4.00 

.05 

.04 

.01 

1.13 

1.08 

.05 

I.9« 

1.82 

.13 

ShcTidui,_Wyo  

.55 

.18 

.ST 

.09 

.07 

.02 

Hanna.  Wyo  

.25 

.22 

.03 

.IT 

.16 

.01 

These  had  all  lost  much  gas  in  nuniag. 
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Condition.— As  the  volume  of  gas  in  coal 
is  in  most  cases  ereater  than  that  of  the  coal 
and  vastly  more  than  that  of  the  interstices  or 
pores,  its  physical  condition  is  problematical. 
There  must  be  condensation  under  such  high 
pressure.  When  coal  is  mined  and  especially 
when  it  is  crushed,  a  lai^  proportion  of  the 

gs  escapes  rapidly  but  much  time  is  required 
r  the  complete  liberation  of  the  gas  as  its 
tension  decreases.  Chamberlin  fotmd  on  crush- 
ing coal  in  a  vacttum  raily  one-quarter  as  modi 
gas  was  given  off  in  the  process  as  was  given 
off  in  vacuum  in  six  months  following. 

It  would  seem  that  powdering  the  coal  would 
open  all  of  its  pores  and  liberate  practically 
all  ibe  gas,  but  this  is  not  die  case.  It  was 
found  that  even  under  an  applied  pressure  of 
75  pounds  to  the  square  inch  coal  samples  con- 
tinued to  give  off  gas.  No  relation  has  been 
found  between  the  proportion  of  gas  and  the 
texture  of  the  coal  or  of  the  components  of 
the  coal  as  indicated  hy  chemical  analyses. 
Coals  highest  in  "volatile  constituents^  arc  not 
highest  in  methane. 

It  has  been  shown  that  methane  and  other 
gases  escaiie  from  coal  while  it  lies  in  the 
^otind,  while  it  is  being  mined  and  for  a  long 
time  after  it  is  mined.  The  rate  of  escape 
varies  with  different  coals  and  the  proportion 
of  methane  in  the  admixture  also  varies,  hut  in 
general  in  the  laboratory  it  is  found  that  the 
methane  is  given  off  somewhat  more  slowly  than 
the  other  gases.  Samples  under  different  test 
conditions  gave  off  the  gases  very  unevenly. 
Crushed  samples  of  bituminous  coal  from 
Monongah,  W.  Va.,  gave  off  1.5  volumes  of 
methane  rapidly  and  then  continued  to  give  off 
a  gradually  diminishing  amount  for  six  months, 
one-third  additional  volume  coming  out  in  that 
time.  Fine  pulverizaticm  hastens  the  emana- 
tion but  in  most  cases  did  not  add  to  the  ulti- 
mate total. 

Relation  to  Weather  and  Earth  Move- 
ments.—  It  is  an  old  and  deeply-seated  idea  that 
there  is  close  connection  between  the  weather 
and  the  amount  of  fire  damp  in  mines,  and 
miners  generally  r^rd  increased  gas  enuna- 
tion  as  an  indication  of  the  approadi  of 
stormy  weather.  The  idea  has  been  prev- 
alent also  that  explosions  in  mines  are 
more  frequent  at  times  of  low  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  Sir  F.  Abel  has  shown  diat 
this  is  not  the  case  for  in  explosions  from  1875 
to  1885  involving  the  loss  of  2,729  lives  only 
17.4  per  cent  of  the  mortality  was  at  a  time 
when  the  barometric  pressure  was  below  the 
average  and  half  of  the  explosions  occurred 
when  the  pressure  was  increasing.  It  is  now 
known,  however,  that  many  of  the  exj^osions 
were  caused  by  dust  and  had  no  relation  to  in- 
crease of  gas  in  the  mine.  Diminution  of 
atmospheric  pressure  undoubtedly  affects  the 
liberation  of  sas  from  coal  surfaces  and  es- 
pecially from  old  workings  and  crevices  where 
gas  has  accumulated,  but  it  cannot  materially 
affect  the  gas  under  hi^h  pressure  in  the  body 
of  the  coaL  Investi^tions  in  Engli^  French, 
Prussian  and  Austrian  mines  all  showed  in- 
crease .of  methane  in  the  returns  when  atmos- 
pheric pressure  diminished,  especially  if  the 
change  was  rapid,  but  in  nearly  all  the  tests 
there  were  extensive  old  workings  containing 
more  or  less  ^s.  Tests  with  coal  samples 
showed  no  relation  up  to  a  diminution  of  pres-  . 


sure  amounting  to  one  and  one-half  inches  of 
mercury. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  earthquakes,  sun- 
spots  and  other  natural  disturbances  affect  the 
emanation  of  gas  in  coal  mines  but  investiga- 
tion has  not  shown  any  such  relation.  G.  H. 
Darwin  has  shown  that  variations  in  atmos- 
pheric pressure  cause  up-and-dawn  movements 
of  the  earth's  crust  which  may  amount  to  sev- 
eral inches  in  vertical  amplitude.  These  might 
cause  slij^t  cracking  in  some  places  and  so 
affect  gas  emanation.  From  a  consideration  o£ 
a  large  amount  of  evidence  the  author  believes 
that  ordinary  earth  movements  do  not  materi- 
ally affect  the  emanation  of  methane  in  mines 
unless  possibly  to  precipitate  an  outburst  that 
is  about  ready  to  take  place;  ordinarily  a  blast 
in  a  nearby  chamber  would  cause  much  more 
local  movement  than  an  average  earthquake. 

Poiaonoiu  Gawt^The  physiologic  effect 
o£  gases  in  mines  varies  greatly.'  Any  air  in 
which  the  oxygen  content  falls  below  7  per  cent 
will  not  support  human  life  and  half  the  normal 
amount  or  per  cent  is  dangerously  low,  so 
that  whenever  air  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
inert  gases  it  may  prove  fatal.  Methane  and 
carbon  dioxide  are  probably  not  toxic  and  per- 
haps no  more  deleterious  than  the  harmless 
nitrogen,  hut  their  proportion  may  become  so 
great  in  the  mine  air  that  they  will  not  supiwrt 
human  life.  It  is  claimed  some  physiologists 
that  carbon  dioxide  has  slight  toxic  effect  but 
this  is  by  no  means  proved.  Carbon  monoxide,' 
however,  which  is  produced  in  certain  amounts 
in  the_  ignition  of  nre  damp  and  coal  dust,  in 
explosions  and  by  mine  fires  Is  hi^ly  poison- 
ous. It  is  the  toxic  agent  in  the  afterdamp 
resulting  from  explosions  that  lulls  many  miners 
and  is  very  dangerous  to  those  endeavoring  to 
rescue  the  men  imprisoned  in  the  mine.  Air 
contfuning  a  very  small  proportion  of  carbon 
monoxide  will  cause  death,  especially  if  the  pro- 
portion of  the  oxygen  is  diminished.  The 
amount  that  can  be  endured  by  a  person  de- 
iwnds  mainly  on  his  vitality  and  the  length  of 
time  he  breathes  the  gas,  but  no  one  can  sur- 
vive more  than  a  few  minutes  in  air  contain- 
ing one-half  of  1  per  cent.  The  effect 
is  cumulative  and  half  this  proportion  would 
be  fatal  if  breathed  for  a  long  time.  No  gas 
masks  will  satisfactorily  remove  the  gas  al- 
though it  is  absorbed  by  blood  and  decom- 
posed 1^  certain  copper  compounds  under  fa- 
vorable conditions.  '  Removal  from  the  bad  air 
and  vigorous  long-continued  artificiaJ  respira- 
tton,  especially  vntii  oxygen,  may  save  a  person 
who  has  succumbed,  but  the  chances  of  re-. 
CO  very  are  mugh  less  than  in  suffocation  by 
carbon  dioxide  or  other  inert  gas. 
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OASES  IN  ROCKS.  Rocks  contain  small 
amounts  of  various  gases;  some  minerals  have 
minute  cavities  containing  liquid  and  gaseous 
matter,  usosilly  both.  Meteorites  contain  gas, 
some  of  them  in  large  .relative  volume,  li^ny 
igneous  rocks  when  subjected  to  hi^  tempera- 
ture in  a  vacuum  giv«  off  several  times  their 
Tolnme  of  gas.  Chamberiin  has  determined  the 
volume  andproportion  of  gases  in  manysamples 
of  rocks  of  various  classes  and  a^s.  The  tests 
were  made  by  heating  the  pnlvenzed  rock  in  a 
vacutim.  The  accompanying  table  gives  aver- 
^es  of  the  results. 

Among  igneous  rocks  classified  by  age  the 
oldest  rocks  generally  contained  the  most  gas. 
the  smallest  amount  being  in  recent  lavas  (.60 
volume).  Fine  grained  igjneous  rocks  yielded 
more  gaf;  than  the  more  coarsely  granular  ones. 
In  the  sedimentary  rocks  tested  there  was  less 
difference  in  relation  to  age.  The  condition  of 
these  gases  is  somewhat  in  doubt.  Small 
amounts  are  in  minute  cavities,  some  other 
portions  are  doubtless  occluded,  and  from  some 


rocks  possibly  considerable  of  the  gas  ^ven 
off  is  due  to  chemical  reaction  at  the  high 
temperature.  Consult  Chamberlin,  R.  T.,  'TTie 
(xases  in  Rocks*  (Carnegie  Inst,  of  Washington, 
Publication  No.  10.  1906). 

Analyses  of  Gases  fbou  Rocks  and  Metborites. 
(Relative  Volimies). 
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GASH  VSIN.  See  Vktn. 

GASKBLI«,  Elizabeth  ClesHom  Steven- 
son, English  novelist:  b.  Chdsea,  29  Sept  1810; 
d.  Alton,  Hampshire,  12  Nov.  1865.  She  was 
brought  up  by  an  aunt  at  Knutsford  in 
Cheshire,  where  she  spent  the  greater  part  of 
her  early  life.  This  town  is  said  to  be  the 
original  of  the  village  in  her  story  of  ^Cran- 
ford,>  described  as  inhai>ited  exclusively  by 
maiden  ladies  and  widows  of  limited  means. 
She  married  in  1832  the  Rev.  William  Gaskell 
(q.v.),  a  Unitarian  clergyman  then  recently  ap- 
pointed minister  of  Cross  Street  Chapel,  Man- 
chester. Her  first  work,  'Mary  Barton,*  ap- 
peared in  1848.  The  Aihenaum  says  it  raised 
the  Lancashire  dialect  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
broad  Doric  used  by  Scott  in  his  northern 
novels.  In  this,  as  in  most  of  her  works,  Mrs. 
Ga^ell  appears  as  a  sodal  reformer.  Her 
moral  and  economical  theories  may  be  ques- 
tioned, but  as  a  writer  of  fiction  she  wields  artis- 
tic and  dramatic  powers  of  a  hio^  order.  *Mary 
Barton*  represents  the  struggles  formerly  so  rife 
in  Lancashire,  and  which  have  since  passed  in 
new  phases  and  into  other  quarters,  between 
workmen  and  employers.  *The  Moorland  Cot- 
tage' appeared  in  1850;  and  in  1853,  her  next 
novel,  'Ruth,'  which  aims  a  distinct  blow  at  the 
common  moral  judgments  of  society.  The  tale 
Is  powerfully  told,  but  will  hardly  satisfy  a 
dispassionate  reader  of  the  soundness  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  moral  theories.  Her  later  works  in* 
elude  'Cranford*  (1853),  an  English  classic, 
the  popularity  of  which  is  constantly  increas- 
ing; ^North  and  South*  (1855);  'Sylvia's 
Lovers*  (1860) ;  ^Cousin  Phillis*  (1865) ; 
<Wives  and  Daughters*  (1866).  In  1857  ap- 
peared a  'Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,*  of  which 
the  Athenaum  observed:  ^'As  a  work  of 
art  we  do  not  recollect  a  life  of  a  woman  hy  a 
woman  sO  well  executed."  Consult  Chadwick. 
E.  A.,  *  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Haunts.  Homes  and 
Stories*  (New  York  1911);  Shorter,  C  K.. 
'Mrs.  GaskeU*  (London  1904). 
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GA8KBLL,  Walter  Holbrook,  EngUsh  sct- 
enUst:  b.  Naples.  Italy,  1847;  d.  1914.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Cambridge  University  and 
studied  medicine  at  the  University  HospitM  and 
also  at  the  Universitv  of  Leipzig.  He  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  in  physiology  at  Cambridge  in 

1883,  and  six  years  later  was  made  Fellow  of 
Trinity  Hall.  He  received  a  gold  medai  from 
the  Royal  Society  for  his  investigations  of  the 
nervotas  system.  He  became  known  inter- 
nationany  for  his  theoiy  concemtag  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  of  vertebrates  which  he 
claims  is  derived  from  a  union  of  the  nervous 
system  of  an  ancestral  crustacean  form  with 
the  alimentary  canal.  He  became  head  o£  the 
physiolc^cal  department  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1896. 

GASKELL,  WiUiani.  English  Unitarian 
clergjrman :  b.  Latchford,  near  Warrington, 
Lancaster,  24  July  1805 ;  d.  Manchester,  11  June 

1884.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1824;  studied  theology  at  Man- 
chester College,  York,  in  1825-28;  was  junior 
minister  of  Cross  Street  Chapel,  Manchester, 
from  1828,  and  senior  minister  from  1854.  In 
1840-46  he  was  secretary  to  Manchester  New 
College,  and  in  1846-53  professor  there  of 
English  history  and  literature.  He  also  taught 
logic  and  English  literature  in  Owens  College. 
He  was  an  editor  of  the  Unitarian  Herald 
1861—75 ;  made  a  favorite  rendering  of  Luther's 
*Kn  feste  Burg* ;  wrote  many  onginal  hymns, 
of  which  some  aM>ear  in  James  Martineau's 
^Hjrnins  of  Praise  and  Prayer>  (1874);  and 
published  numerous  -tracts  and  sermons,  be- 
sides *Two  Lectures  on  the  Lancashire  Dialect^ 
(1844),  appended  to  the  5th  edition  (1854)  of 
the  'Mary  Barton*  of  his  wife,  EUx^Kth 
aeghom  Gasketl  (q.v.). 

GASOLINE,  a  colorless,  inflammable  liquid, 
one  of  the  lighter  distillates  of  petroleum.  In 
early  use  it  was  a  general  name  for  all  the 
tigj'hter  oil  ranking  above  kerosene,  but  as 
mineral  oil  came  to  be  separated  into  a  larger 
number  of  grades,  of  varying  specific  gravity, 
gasoline  became  the  accepted  name  for  distillate 
having  a  specific  gravity  between  .629  and  .667 
(of  95"  to  80*"  Baum6  scale).  The  geuerally 
accepted  European  name  for  the  same  distillate 
is  petrol.  Gasoline  has  become  of  great  com- 
mercial importance  as  the  most  convenient 
source  of  vapor  for  internal-combustion  engines 
of  the  types  used  in  automobiles,  motorcvcles, 
aeroplanes,  etc.  The  continued  increased  de- 
mand forced  up  the  price  70  per  cent  between 
July  1914  and  Jnly  1916 

Crude  petroleimi,  under  ordinary  methods 
of  distillation,  yields  but  a  small  percentage  of 
gasoline,  and  the  increased  demand  stimulated 
effort  to  increase  the  supply,  and  improved 
processes  are  now  yielding  a  much  enlai^ed 
production  of  this  valued  disjillate.' 

(jasoline,  like  all  other  products  of  crude 
petroleum,  was  for  a  long  time  disposed  of  as 
waste  in  the  effort  to  make  kerosene;  it  vras 
there  and  had  to  come  out.  In  the  latter  sixties 
it  was  exported  to  Europe  in  small  quantities. 
Representing  nearl^^  the  lightest  portion  of 
crude  oil,  gasoline  is  extracted  by  distillation, 
just  as  whisky  is  produced,  and  in  'much  the 
same  sort  of  apparatus.  The  stills  or  retorts 
ma^  be  of  any  shape  and  size;  both  are  imma- 
tenal,  and  practice  has  Offered,   They  may  be 
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cylinders  placed  boriBODtally  and  in  banks,  or 
cylindrical  or  conical,  standing  peri>endicular 
and  having  curved  domes.  Rectification  is  ef- 
fected by  a  copper  coil,  many  feet  in  length  in- 
side the  retort  and,  passing  through  the  crude 
petroleum,  carrying'  steam  at  a  high  pressure, 
assisted  hy  a  gentle  direct  6re  varying  from 
122°  to  257'  F.  Each  retort  has  inlet  pipe 
for  the  cryde  petroleum  and  an  outlet  pipe  for  the 
distillant.  The  outlet  pipe  passes  over  the  side 
and  dovm  to  a  cooUiq;  coil  or  worm  immersed 
in  cold  running  water.  This  worm  acts  as  a 
condenser  that  changes  baf:k  to  liquid  form  the 
vapors  driven  oS  the  petroleum  by  the  heat  A 
smaller  pipe  leads  from  the  conxtenser  to  a  re- 
ceiver having  glass  sides  through  which  the 
"still-man*  can  watch  the  flow  of  distilled  oil 
From  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  a  number  of 

gipes  lead  to  dilFerent  storage  tanks,  each  pipe 
aving  a  cut-off  valve  to  regulate  the  flow  of  , 
the  varying  gravities  to  their  proper  tanks,  each 
cut-oflF  bcit%  known  as  a  "sweei»ng,*  The  first 
product  from  the  retort  ts  a  gas  formed  by  the 
mingling  of  the  fumes  of  the  petroleum  with 
the  small  volume  of  air  left  in  the  reservoir; 
this  is  sometimes  conveyed  to  the  fire^brac  and 
used  as  fuel.  When  the  first  flow  of  the  distil- 
lant reaches  the  receiver,  the  stilt-man  tests  it 
with  a  Baumi  hydrometer  for  its  specific  grav- 
ity. Usually,  this  first  flow  is  found  to  be  about 
.90  specific  gravi^.  It  is  of  a  highly  volatile 
nature,  so  nearl]^  a  gas  that  when  exposed  to 
air  it  rises  in  an  invisible  vapor  and  will  quickly 
evaporate.  It  cannot  be  confined  for  any  length 
of  time  in  barrets,  even  if  they  have  been  suc- 
cessively coated  inside  with  wax  and  repeatedly 
painted  outside  to  make  them  air-tight.  Even 
m  the  coldest  weather  it  will  pass  through  the 
wood.  For  these  reasons  this  gra\4t}f  is  not  put 
out  commercially,  but  is  used  to  bring  up  the 
gravity  of  a  mass  made  up  of  lower  gravities ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  £&  is  being  tanked  the  still- 
man  lets  all  the  .90,  .89,  .88  and  enough  of  the 
.87  gravity  oil  flow  into  the  receiver  to  make 
an  average  mixture  of  the  density  wanted.  The 
oil  is  repeatedly  tested  with  the  hydrometer 
until  the  ririit  ^vity  has  been  produced  in  the 
receiver,  when  it  is  let  off  to  the  proper  storage 
tank.  If  .82  is  the  next  grade  wanted,  all  the 
gravities  from  .86  down  to  perhaps  .78  are 
commingled  in  the  receiver  until  a  uniform 
fluid  of  the  required  gravity  is  obtained  to  let 
off  into  its  tank.  This  process  is  called  'frac- 
tioning,*  and  is  continued  through  the  next  dis- 
tillant, down  to  about  .42  specific  gravity. 

When  the  demand  for  more  gasoline  began 
to  press  upon  the  petroleum  industry,  it  was  at 
first  met  by  the  rerovery  of  more  *casing-head 

Ss.*  Natural  gas  and  petroleum  come  from 
:  same  wells,  usually  on  the  first  flow  the  gas 
being  in  the  excess,  for  it  is  simply  the  vapor 
of  petroleum.  Much  natural  gas  is  lost  from 
new  wells,  but  it  is  possible  to  conserve  a  large 
part  of  the  lighter  product  at  the  casing-head 
or  moiith  of  the  well,  and  much  of  the  light  oil, 
in  a  condition  closely  approaching  gas,  is  now 
retained  in  the  casing-head  and  drvvrn  off  for 
distillation  into  gasoline. 

About  1913  the  "cracking*  process  of  pro- 
ducing gasoline  began  to  come  into  use,  being 
first  exploited  as  a  secret  process;  but  its  prin- 
ciple has  gradually  become  known  and  it  is  now 
generally  practised  by  oil  refiners.  Crude  oil, 
which  OM  yielded  its  product  of  gasoline  and 
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other  of  the  lighter  distillates  the  ordinary 
methods,  is  coiuined  in  a  vessel  and  subjected 
to  both  heat  and  pressure,  which  breaks  up  the 
hydrocarbons  or  bracks*  the  oil.  One  author- 
ity gives  932°  F.  as  the  proper  temperature  and 
SO  to  75  potinds  the  proper  pressure  for  crack- 
ing oil  to  secure  gasoline.  In  a  preferred  form 
oi  cracking  apparatus  the  top  and  walls  of  the 
cylinder  containing  the  oil  are  lined  jvith  steel 
balls,  placed  in  layers.  The  oil  is  vaporized  in 
passing  out  through  the  mass  of  hot  balls,  and 
released  by  a  valve  into  an  upper  gasoline  tank. 
Another  type  of  cracker  heats  and  compresses 
the  oil  in  a  coil  or  tube,  which  is  so  arranged 
that  the  production  is  continuous.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  cracking  process  that  it  may  be 
repeated  manjr  times,  and  more  gasoline  is 
formed  every  time.  Even  the  heavy  oil  paraf- 
6ne  can  be  cracked  into  crude  oil,  and  the  crude 
m\  cracked  into  ^soline.  The  cost  of  crack- 
ing is  not  prohibitive,  and  it  appears  to  have 
settled  the  problem  of  gasoline  supply, 

GASOLINE  ENGINE.  See  Ihtebnal 
CouBUSTioK  Engine. 

GASOMETER,  or  GAS  HOLDER,  an  in- 
verted cylindrical  vessel  of  sheet  iron,  placed 
in  a  tank  of  cast  iron,  stone  or  brick  containing 
water.  A  pipe  ascends  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  through  the  water,  to  admit  the  gas  to 
the  space  between  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
the  crown  of  the  gas  holder.  Sometimes  a 
second  pipe  descends  through  the  water  and  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  for  the  issue  of  the  to 
the  train  pipe.  Frequently  only  one  pipe  is 
tised  for  the  inlet  and  outlet  alternately.  The 
water  is  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  gas 
within  the  vessel.  The  pressure  of  the  gas 
raises  the  gas  holder;  and  the  weight  of  the 
gas  holder,  or  such  part  of  it  as  is  not  taken 
off  by  balance  weights,  impels  the  gas  through 
the  pipes.  When  balance  weights  are  necessary, 
they  are  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  crown  of 
the  gas  holder  by  long  chains,  which  pass  over 
pulleys  on  the  top  of  columns  which  serve  also 
to  ^ide  the  motion  of  the  vessel  in  rising  and 
falling.  Gas  holders  are  constructed  of  various 
sizes,  some  exceeding  200  feet  in  diameter  and 
having  nearly  6,000,000  cubic  feet  capacity. 

GASOMETRIC  ANALYSIS.  In.chemis- 
tiy,  Uie  art  of  separating  and  of  estimating, 
quantitatively,  the  several  constituents  of  a 
gaseous  mixture.  The  methods  employed  may 
be  divided  into  three  general  classes :  (1) 
Those  based  oh  diffusion ;  (2)  those  based  upon 
the  absorption  of  certain  constituents  by  sub- 
stances over  or  throi^  which  the  mixed  gases 
are  passed;  and  (3)  those  in  which  the  ^ven 
mixture  is  oxidized  and  its  original  compositicm 
inferred  from  an  examination  of  the  products 
of  the  oxidation.  In  the  application  of  diffusion 
methods,  the  mixture  is  caused  to  pass  through 
a  parous  septum  of  graphite,  gjiisum  or  baked 
clay.  The  lighter  constituents  pass  through 
faster  than  the  heavier  ones,  so  that  a  partial 
separation  is  effected.  By  causing  the  mixture 
to  pass  through  a  succession  of  sudb  porous 
partitions,  the  concentration  effects  may  be  cor- 
respondingly increased.  This  method  has  been 
employed  in  many  chemical  researches,  espe- 
cially for  effecting  the  concentration  of  gaseous 
substances  that  are  present  in  a  mixture  in 
very  small  quantity.    Its  value  as  an  experi- 


mental method  was  well  demonstrated  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  the  rare  gases  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  effecting  the  separation  of 
helium  from  argon.  In  general,  the  rates  of 
diffusion  of  two  gases  are  proportional  to  the 
square  roots  of  their  densities;  and  the  den* 
sity  of  argon  being  10  times  that  of  helium,  it 
foDows  that  helium  will  diffuse  throng  a  pop- 
ons  septwn  about  32  times  as  fast  as  argon. 

In  the  analysis  of  gases  by  the  absorption  of 
certain  of  their  constituents  by  means  of  chem- 
ical substances,  use  is  made  of  the  following 
facts  (among  others) :  Water  absorbs  HQ, 
HBr,  and  HI,  very  readily;  solid  caustic  potash, 
when  moist,  absorbs  all  acid  gases,  such  as 
COi,  SOi,  HiS,  HO,  etc.;  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  absorbs  all  alkaline  gases,  sudi  as  am- 
monia ;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  abo  absorbs 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  methyl  oxide,  and  (more 
slow1y>  propylene  and  its  homologues;  alkaline 
solutions  of  pyrogallic  acid  absorb  oxygen  very 
readily;  cuprous  chloride  in  solution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  absorbs  oxygen  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide; and  solutions  of  CvO»  and  of  KMn04 
absorb  HiS  and  SOi.  In  the  study  of  special 
problems,  certain  unusual  absorbents  also  sug- 
gest themselves.  Thus  in  the  isolation  of  the 
rare  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  great  use  was 
made  of  the  faa  that  red-hot  metallic  magne- 
sium absorbs  nitrogen  gas,  while  it  is  without 
effect  upon  argon,  helium,  and  the  other  gases 
of  that  group. 

The  combustion  methods  are  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  those  cases  in  which  the  mixture  to 
be  analyzed  is  capable  of  being  burned  so  that 
the  fitui  products  are  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
free  nitrogen,  together  with  excess  of  such  gas 
as  may  have  been  added  in  order  to  effect  the 
combustion.  The  combustion  is  effected  in  an 
instrument  called  a  "eudiometer,®  which  com- 
monly consists  of  a  graduated  glasE^  tube  that  is 
closed  at  the  upper  end,  and  which  is  provided 
with  a  pair  of  platinum  electrodes  fused 
through  the  glass  near  the  closed  end.  A 
sample  of  the  gas  to  be  analyzed  is  introduced 
into  the  tube  (the  lower  end  of  which  dips  into 
a  mercury  bath),  and  its  volume  is  determined 
by_  reference  to  the  graduation  marks ;  readings 
being  simultaneously  taken  of  the  thermometer 
and  barometer,  so  that  the  (^served  volume  of 
the  gas  can  be  reduced,  in  the  subsequent  cal- 
culations, to  standard  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure.  A  known  quantity  of  such 
^  as  may  be  required  to  effect  the  combustion 
is  next  added;  pure  ox>[gen  being  used  if  the 
gas  under  examination  is  rich  in  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  pure  hydrogen  being  used  if  it  is 
l^;hly  oxygenated  or  chlorinated.  It  is  ustul, 
also,  to  add  a  known  quantity  of  'fulminating 
gas,^  which  is  prepared  by  the  electroljrsis  of 
water  and  consists  of  pure  oxygen  and  hydro- 

?:en  in  the  proportion  in  which  uiey  combine  to 
orm  water.  The  mixture  is  then  exploded  by 
passing  an  electric  spark  between  the  electrodes 
that  are  sealed  into  the  eudiometer  near  its 
closed  end,  and  after  the  heat  devel(^>ed  by  the 
explosive  combustion  has  been  lost  radiation, 
the  volume  of  the  mixture  is  again  determined. 
The  several  constituents  that  remain  in  the 
eudicnneter  tube  are  then  removed,  one  by  one, 
1^  the  temporary  introduction,  into  the  tube,  of 
suitable  absorbent  substances.  The  volume  of 
the  gaaeous  contents  of  the  eudiometer  tube  are 
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observed  after  eadi  partial  absorption,  and 
from  the  data  so  ■  obtained  the  quandttes  of 
carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  that 
were  present  in  the  original  sample  may  be 
calculated.  Consult  Hempel,  'Methods  of  Gas 
Analysis*  (trans.  New  York  1912)  ;  Sutton.  *A 
Systematic  Handbodt  of  Volumetric  Analysis' 
(10th  ed.,  London  1911).  See  also,  in  this 
cn^dt^Kdia,  Chucscal  Ahalvsis;  Spbciso- 

HOPE. 

GAGARIN.  gfts'pa'fiU.  Agteor  Bdeime, 
CoMn  DE,  French  author:  h.  Orange,  France. 
12  July  1810;  d.  near  Geneva,  Switierland,  4 
May  1871.  Bected  to  the  Chamber  in  184ti^  he 
attracted  attention  by  his  advocacy  of  religious 
liberty,  prison  reform,  abolition  of  slavery  and 
social  purity.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Ameri- 
can Gvil  War  he  published  two  books  main- 
taininfr  the  justice  of  the  Federal  cause  entitled. 
(The  Uprising  of  a  Great  Pe<n>le>  (1861),  and 
'America  Before  Europe*  (1862).  OAer  im- 
portant works  were  'Slavery*  (1838);  <Chris< 
tianity  and  Paganism*  (1850);  'Liberal  Chris- 
tianity* (1869) ;  'Innocent  III,*  published 
posthumously. 

GASPARIN,  Valerie  Boisaier,  Comtessi 
0E,  French  author:  wife  of  A.  E.  de  Gasparin 
.(q.v.) :  b.  Geneva,  Switzerland,  13  Sept  1813; 
d.  near  Geneva,  1894.  Two  of  her  works  ob- 
tained the  Montyon  prize  at  the  Academie  Fran- 
caise;  'lifonufle  from  the  Christian  Point  of 
View,'  and  fTnere  are  Poor  in  Paris  and  Else- 
where.* Among  her  other  publicadons  are 
'Joum^  in  the  South  by  an  Ignoramus* ; 
'Let's  Go  Make  a  Fortune  in  Paris' ;  *A  Book 
for  Wives*;  'Read  and  Judge*  (strictures  on 
the  Salvation  Army),  and  'The  Near  and  the 
Heavenly  Horin>ns.'  Several  of  her  books 
were  translated  into  £n^^  the  last  named 
being  read  very  widdy  in  America  in  its  Eng- 
lish form. 

GASPtf ,  «ls^',  Philip  Anbert  de.  Cana- 
tfan  author:  1>.  Quebec,  30  Oct.  1786;  d.  there, 
29  Jan.  1871.  A  lawyer,  afterward  sheriff,  ht 
became  involved  in  debt  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned  four  years ;  and  when  released, 
secluded  himself  on  his  estate  of  Saint  Jean 
Port-Joli.  His  'Old-Time  Canadians*  (1863), 
and  his  'Memoirs'  (1866),  treat  of  Canadian 
traditions  and  folklore,  and  were  written  in 
French.  The  former  was  perhaps  the  most 
pt^nilar  book  ever  published  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  English  translations  have  been  made 
by  Mrs.  Pennie  and  G.  C  D.  Roberts. 

GASPtf,  Quiada,  a  district  in  the  provinoi 
of  Quebec,  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Gaspi 
and  Bonaventure,  and  forming  the  northern 
part  of  the  peninsula  diat  lies  between  the  Bay 
of  Chaleur  and  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence. 
Area,  8,015  square  miles.  Pop.  (1911)  63,111. 
The  name  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole 
peninsula.  Cape  Gaapi  is  a  bold  headland  of 
the  Schikshock  or  Notre  Dame  Mountaini, 
terminating  the  peninsula  and  forming  the  north 
shore  of  Gzspi  Bay.  The  inhabitants,  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  important  fisheries,  which, 
with  the  export  of  lumber,  form  the  staple  in- 
dustries. Gasp^,  a  village  and  port  of  entry  in 
Gasp^  Bay  where  Cartier  landed  in  1S34,  set 
up  a  cross  and  assumed  formal  possession  in 
the  name  of  the  long  of  Prance,  is  the  capital 
and  commercial  centre  of  the  district.  Pop. 
606v 
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OASPSB,  The*  Britisdh  revenue  vessel, 
burned  1772.  She  was  an  armed  schooner  of 
eight  guns,  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  to  prevent  that  evasion  of  the  Brit- 
ish navigation  laws  which  had  largely  built  up 
the  prosperity  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  was  al- 
most the  entire  subsistence  of  Rhode  Island. 
Its  authorities  connived  at  the  traiHc,  and  at  a 
regular  price  furnished  false  flags^  which  for 
years  passed  muster,  but  Lieutenant  Dudingstoa 
of  the  Gaspee  adopted  the  method  of  searching 
thoroughly  every  trading  vessel  which  entered 
or  left  the  bay,  without  regard  to  her  flag  or 
papers,  and  sending  the  contraband  goods  to 
Boston  for  adjudi^tion.  This  meant  ruin  to 
Rhode  Island;  the  executive  wrote  demanding 
Dudingston's  authority,  and  the  chief  justice 
sent  a  sheriff  on  board ;  both  held  that  fais  pro- 
ceedings were  illegal,  as  he  should  have ,  a 
commission  from  the  governor  and  be  sworn  in. 
Thw  were  referred  to  the  admiral,  and  then  to 
the  British  Secretary  of  State.  On  9  June  1772, 
the  regular  packet  left  Newport  for  Providence 
without  notiMng  Dudingston,  wiio  gave  diase 
but  ran  the  Gaspee  aground  at  Namquit  Point, 
seven  miles  below  Providence,  at  low  tide.  That 
night  the  leading  men  of  that  city,  with  a  com- 
pany of  assistants,  set  out  in  eight  large  boats, 
boarded  and  captured  the  vessel,  badly  wound- 
ing the  commander,  set  the  crew  on  shore  and 
burnt  the  schooner.  The  Rhode  Island  authori- 
ties opened  an  investigation  with  great  zeal, 
and  offered  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  guilty  persons,  but  could  discover  none. 
The  Tiome  government  was  greatly  incensed, 
and  appointed  colonial  commissioners,  who  sat 
at  Newport  4-22  Jan.  1773,  to  make  inquiry, 
and  ordered  Governor  Wamon  to  arrest  the 
offenders  and  send  them  to  England  for  trial. 
The  governor  and  the  chief  justice  applied  to 
the  assembly  for  instructions,  which  body  re- 
ferred it  to  the  discretion  of  .the  chief  justice, 
who  refused  to  allow  any  arrests  for  transpor- 
tation to  he  made. 

GASQUBT,  gSsTca',  Francis  Aldan,  Car- 
dinal, English  Catholic  divine  and  historian*.  , 
b.  London,  5  Oct.  1846.   He  was  educated  at " 
Downside,  became  a  novice  of  the  Benedictines 
at  Belmont  in  1865  and  was  ordained  to  the 

?riesthcod  in  1874.  He  was  prior  of  Downside 
rom  1878  to  1885.  During  liis  term  of  office 
the  school  was  modernized  and  the  abbey 
diurch  begun  and  carried  on  toward  com- 
pletion. In  1886  he  began  systematic  historical 
research  work.  He  was  a  member  of  Leo 
XIITs  Commission  on  Anglican  Orders  in 
1896j  was  the  recipient  of  a  brief  from  that 
pontiff  dated  17  March  1897  and  was  appointed 
bj;  Pius  X  a  consultor  of  the  pontifica!  Com- 
mission for  the  Reunion  of  Dissident  Churches. 
He  was  abbot-president  of  the  English  Bene- 
dictine Congregation  and  abbot-titular  of  Saint 
Alban's,  Reading^,  in  1900-14.  During  his  term 
of  office.  Downside,  Ampleforth  and  Donai-at- 
Woolhampton  were  raised  to  die  rank  of  ab- 
beys; a  house  of  studies  was  opened  near  the 
British  Museum,  and  another  at  Cambri(^. 
In  1907  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Com- 
mission formed  to  examine  the  text  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate  Bible  and  to  collect  material  for 
amending  it.  At  the  last  consistory  held  by 
Pius  X,  m  May  19H  he  was  created  a  cardinal 
priest  by  the  title  of  Saint  C^rge  in  Velabro 
(Cardinal   Newman's   titular  dburch).  This 
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church  he  resigned  in  1916  for  that  of  Santa 
Maria  in  the  Campilelli.  As  a  writer  Cardinal 
Gasquet  has  won  a  generally  conceded  suprem- 
acy as  the  authority  on  Pre- Reformation 
monasticism  in  English.  Amonj?  the  works 
which  have  gained  him  his  pre-eminence  as  a 
historian  are  ^  Henry  VIII  and  the  Enriish 
Monasterics>  (18»^);  <  Edward  VI  an/ the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer*  (1890) )  'The  Great 
PestUence*  (1893);  <The  Last  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury*  (1895);  <A  Sketch  of  Monasric 
Constitutional  History'  (1896);  <The  Old  Eng- 
lish Bible  and  Other  Essays'  (1897);  <The 
Eve  of  the  Reformation'  (1900);  *A  Short 
History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England' 
(1903):  ^Collectanea  Ant^o-Premonstratensia' 
(Vol.  I,  1904.  Vol.  II,  19&>;  <&«lish  Monas- 
tic Life'  (1903) ;  'Vita  Antiquissima  Beati 
Gregorii  Magni'  (1903) ;  'Henry  III  and  the 
Church'  (1905);  <Lord  Acton  and  his  Circle' 
(1906);  'Parish  Life  in  Mediaeval  England' 
(1906);  'The "Greater  Abbeys  of  England' 
(1908);  'The  Bosworth  Psalter*  (1908).  He 
is  also  known  as  the  editor  of  Montalembert's 
'Monks  of  the  West* ;  *Lord  Acton's  Letters,' 
and  other  works. 

GASSENDI,  ga'san'de'  (properly  GAS- 
SEND),  Pierre,  French  philosopher  and  math- 
ematiciin:  b.  Cihamptercter,  near  Digne,  Pro- 
vence, 22  Jan.  1592;  d.  Pari&  24  Oct  1655.  At 
19  he  was  ai^inted  to  fill  the  chair  of  ;^tlos- 
ophy  at  Aix,  and  althou^^  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  was  still  warmly  maintained,  he  ven- 
tured publicly  to  expose  uie  defects  of  his  sys- 
tem. His  lectures  on  this  subject,  'Exercita- 
tiones     Paradoxicx    adversus  Aristotelem* 

41624),  gave  great  offense  to  the  votaries  of 
le  Aristotelian  pfaUosophy,  but  obtained  him 
no  small  reputation  with  others,  through  whose 
interest,  after  taking  orders,  he  was  made 
doctor  of  divinity.  A  second  book  of  'Exer- 
citationes'  excited  so  much  enmity  that  he 
ceased  all  direct  attacks  on  Aristotle,  although 
he  still  maintained  his  preference  for  the  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus,  which  he  defended  widi 
great  learning  and^  ability.  He  strenuously 
maintained  the  atomic  theory,  in  opposition  to 
the  idews  of  the  Cartesians,  and,  in  particular, 
asserted  the  doctrine  of  a  vacuum.  On,  the  sub- 

J'ect  of  morals  he  exnlained  the  doctrines  of 
Epicurus  in  a  sense  the  most  favorable  to 
morality.  _  He  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
mathematics  in  the  College-Royal  at  Paris  in 
1645.  He  is  ranked  by  Barrow  among  the  most 
eminent  mathematicians  of  the  age,  and  men- 
tioned with  Galileo,  (Gilbert,  and  Descartes. 
Gassendi  was  the  first  person  who  observed  the 
transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun.  His  chief 
works  are  'De  Vita  Moribus  et  Doctrina 
Epicuri'  (1647) ;  'Institutio  Astronomica,' 
'Syntagma  Philosophia  Epicuri'  (1649):  'Ty- 
chonis  Brabaei  Cooemici,  Peurbachii  et  Re^o- 
montani  Vitae'  (1654). 

GASTKR,  Moses,  Jewish  theologian  and 
Orientalist:  b.  Bucharest,  16  Sept.  185a  Gradu- 
ating from  the  Breslau  University  (1878),  he 
returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  published 
a  history  of  Rumanian  popular  literature 
(1883)  and  became  lecturer  in  Rumanian  lan- 
guage and  literature  at  Bucharest  University 
0881-85).  In  1885.  having  been  expelled  by 
the  government,  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
was  appointed  Ilchester  lecturer  in  Slavonic 


literature  at  Oxford,  his  lectures  being  pub- 
lished in  1886  under  the  title  'Greco-Slavonic 
Literature.'  He  refused  the  government's  in- 
vitation to  return  home,  although  the  decree  of 
expulsion  was  canceled.  His  report  on 
British  education  (1895)  at  Rumania's  request 
was  accepted  as  a  basis  for  edticational  reform 
In  that  countn^.  In  1837  he  was  afvpointed 
Hakom  or  rabbinical  head  of  the  Sfamsh  and 
Portuguese  Synagogue  of  London  and  from 
1891-96  principal  of  the  Judith  Mootefiore  Col- 
lege, Ramsgate.  A  wnter  of  many  mono- 
araphs  in  the  transactions  of  Oriental  societies, 
lie  published  'Jewish  Folk-Lore  in  the  Middle 
Ages'  (London  1887);  'The  Sword  of  Moses' 
0896);  'The  Character  of  Jerahmeel'  (1899); 
'History  of  the  Ancient  Synagogue  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews'  (1901);  and 
contributed  numerous  articles  to  periodu^s  in 
Oriental  lore.  He  is  prominently  identified 
with  the  English  Zionists. 

GASTINEAU,  gas'te-no',  Benjazmn.  French 
author:  b.  Montr euil-Bel lay,  1823;  d.  1904.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  printer  and  in  1851  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  for  L'Ami  du  Peuple.  The 
publication  of  these  led  to  fais  arrest  and  sub- 
icvient  exile  to  Algeria.  Three  years  later  he 
returned  to  France  and  in  1856-58  edited  the. 
Gttetteur  de  Samt-Quentm.  His  man^^emeot 
of  this  journal  aga.m  brought  him  in  conflict 
with  the  authorities  and  he  was  again  sent  into 
exile.  He  returned  in  1871  and  by  the  Com- 
munists was  put  in  charge  of  the  Mazarin  Li- 
brary. He  was  again  exiled  in  1872  but  re- 
turned within  a  short  time  under  the  terms  of 
a  general  amnesty.  His  publidied  works  in- 
clude 'La  lutte  du  catholicisme  et  de  la  i^iloso- 
phie*  (1844);  'La  bonheur  sur  terre'  (1S44); 
'La  guerre  des  J^uites'  (1845) ;  'L'Orpheline 
de  Waterloo'  (1847)  ;  'Le  r^me  de  Satan,  on 
les  riches  et  les  pauvres'  (1848) ;  'Les  femmes 
et  les  mceurs  de  I'Algeric'  (1852);  'Histoire 
de  la  folte  humaine'  (1862) ;  'Les  femmes  des 
Cisars'  (1863);  'Les  genies  de  la- liberte' 
n865);  'Les  socialistes*  (1865)  ;  'Les  drames 
du  manage'  (1865)  ;  'Les  victimes  d'Isabelle 
IP  (1868);  'L'Imperatrice  du  Bas-Empire* 
(1870);  <Le  centenaire  de  Voltaire'  (1878); 
'Les  femmes  et  les  pretres'  (1888) ; 
crimes  des  pretres  de  reglise*  (1891). 

GASTON,  WOliam,  American  jurist:  b. 
Newbem,  N.  C.  19  Sept  1778;  d.  Raleight  N.  C, 
23  Jan.  1844.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
1796;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1798;  elected 
to  the  State  senate  1799;  and  congressman 
1813-17,  votii^-with  the  Federalists  and  oppos- 
ing the  °Loan  Bill."  Returning  to  the  practice 
of  the  law  he  obtained  great  reputation  as  an 
orator,  and  was  frequently  a  member  of  die 
State  legislature.  He  drew  up  the  act  creating 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  and 
served  as  judge  of  that  court  1834-^.  During 
his  later  years  he  was  a  Whig,  opposing  nulb- 
fication. 

GASTONIA,  N.  C.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Gaston  County,  24  miles  west  of  diarlotte,  on 
the  Carolina  and  Northwestern,  the  Piedmont 
and  Northern  and  the  Southern  railroads.  It 
contains  several  industrial  establishments,  in- 
cluding cotton  and  cottonseed-oil  mills,  wood 
fibre  works,  cement  and  broom  factories,  and 
manufactories  of  cotton-mill  machinery.  The 
city  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  comi- 
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cil  and  owns  the  electro-lifting  plant  and  the 
water  supply.   Pop.  5,80(X 

GASTORNIS.  a  genus  of  fossil  birds  of 
the  epyomis  family,  whose  remains,  indicating 
several  species,  have  been  found  in  the  Eocene 
rocks  of  both  England  and  Prance.  They  were 
birds  of  Ae  size  of  an  ostrich,  with  long  legs, 
weak  wings  and  little  if  any  power  of  flight 

QASTR^A,  gas-tre'4,  a  hyoothetical  primi- 
tive animal  consisting  simply  of  a  sac  or  stom- 
ach, with  an  ectodermal  and  endodermal  layer 
of  cells.  This  simple  organism,  to  which  the 
embryonic  gastrula-stage  (see  Embryology)  is 
the  nearest  modem  approach,  and  was  regarded 
by  Haeckel  as  recapitulative  of  the  primitive 
gastrxa,  Hxckel  assumes  to  have  been  the  flrst 
animal  generated  on  the  earth,  and  the  germ 
from  which  the  whole  animal  lungdcnn  with  its 
infinite  diversities  was  gradually  evolved.  His 
hyi>othesis,  called  the  Gastrsea  theory,  asserted 
that  there  must  have  been  many  sj>ecies,  fami- 
lies, etc.,  of  these  primitive  organisms,  whence 
all  the  Metazoa  have  been  evolved.  These  jien- 
cralizations  were  announced  by  Haeckel  in  *I)ie 
Gastraea-theorie,  die  Phylogenetische  Qassifica- 
tion  des  Thierreichs  und  die  Homologie  der 
Keimblatter,'  published  at  Jepa  in  1874j  and 
have  since  been  extensively  considered  in  all 
works  on  embryology. 

GASTRALGIA.  See  Indicestion. 

GASTRECTOMY,  the  removal  of  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  stomach-wall.  It  is  per- 
formed for  the  cure  or  relief  of  deep  ulcera- 
tions, cancerous  growths  or  contractions  of  the 
wall  that  cause  serious  obstructioo. 

GASTRIC  JUIC^  the  secretion  of  tiie 
stomach,  is  in  man  a  clear  abnost  colorless  fluid 
of  acid  reaction,  containing  one-half  of  1  ^r 
cent  solids.  The  amount  secreted  varies  with 
the  demand,  but  approximates  1,600  cubic  centi- 
metres in  24  hours.  In  health  secretion,  takes 
place  only  under  the  stimulus  of  food.  Hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  chief  constituent,  is  presoit  in 
one  or  two  parts  per  thousand.  During  the 
first  staae  of  digestum  it  is  all  combuied  with 
the  food,  but  later  it  is  found  free.  The  other 
important  ingredients  of  this  secretion  are  pep- 
sin, a  fenneot  that  has  the  power  of  converting 
albuminous  foods  into  forms  that  can  be  ab- 
sorbed and  assimilated;  and  rennin,  a  ferment 
that  causes  coagulation  of  milk  by  converting 
the  casein,  one  of  the  milk  proteids.  Inorganic 
salts,  the  alkaline  chlorides  and  phosphates,  and 
phosiAates'  of  cakiun^  magneuum,  and  iron 
constitulie  most  of  Uie  solids. 

GASTRITIS,  g^trl'tls,  a  general  term 
that  incltides  all  strictly  inflammatory  diseases 
of  the  ston»di.  Acute  gastritis  or  acute  gas- 
tric catanh  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  lin- 
ing mucous  membrane.  The  membrane  be- 
comes swollen,  is  covered  by  a  coating  of  tena- 
cious mums  and  tends  to  bleed  at  minute 
points.  Errors  in  diet,  either  by  over-indul- 
gence or  the  ii^estion  of  improper  food,  is  the 
most  frequent  catise  of  the  malady.  Certain 
chemicals  and  drugs,  very  hot  food  or  liquid, 
foreign  bodies  and  unripe  fruits  may  cause  the 
irritation.  The  symptoms  depend  on  the  sever- 
ity of  ibe  inflammation,  the  milder  forms  bein^ 
spoken  of  as  subacute.  Frequently  prepiom- 
tory  TBtptoms,  such  as  a  feeling  of  fullness  or 
tendeniess,  or  the  enictatioD  of  gasca^  be 
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noticed,  and  may  be  soon  followed,  in  the  more 
severe  cases,  by  nausea,  vomitinff  and  a  rise  of 
temperature,  accompanied  painful  thirst  If 
the  retchti^  or  vomiting  of  mucus  continues, 
there  is  apt  to  be  great  weakness  and  prostra- 
tion. The  duration  of  the  disease  under 
proper  treatment  is  seldom  over  three  or  four 
d^.  The  stomach  should  be  given  absolute 
rest  for  24-  hours,  or  even  longer  if  nausea  or 
retching  continue.  The  intense  thirst  may  be 
relieved  1^  small  pieces  of  ice,  but  not  even  the 
drinking  of  water  is  permitted.  Rest  in  bed 
may  be  indicated  in  the  more  severe  cases  and, 
if  io,  hot  poultices  applied  to  the  stomach  re* 

B'on  relieve  scone  of  the  distressing  s^ptoms. 
rugs  are  of  little  value  except  to  quiet  exces- 
sive vomiting.  Toxic  gastritis  is  that  form 
caused  by  the  irwestion  of  corrosive  and  irri- 
tating drugs  and  chemicals.  It  is  a  severe 
form  of  acute  catarrh,  with  the  added  effect 
of  the  particular  poison  taken.  Strong  acids 
and  corrosives  cause  destruction  of  the  dcepo" 
tissues,  with  ulceration  and  even  perforation  of 
the  wall.  The  treatment  depends  upon  the  poi- 
son taken,  but  dilution  bv  the  imbilmifi;  of  de- 
mulcent drinks  is  usually  of  value  if  taken 
sufiicientiy  early.  Chronic  gastritis  or  chronic 
gastric  catarrh  is  e  chronic  inflammatory 
change  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stom- 
ach. It  is  a  most  wide-spread  malady,  affect- 
ing all  classes  and  ages.  Not  uncommonly 
successive  attacks  of  acute  gastritis,  even  in 
early  life,  start  those  progressive  changes  that 
sooner  or  later  make  themselves  -  known  as 
chronic  catarrh.  The  most  common  cause  is 
the  repetition  of  irritants  taken  into  the 
stomach  in  food,  both  as  to  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, and  in  drink  irritating  from  high  tempera- 
ture or  presence  of  alcohol.  Other  causes  may 
(^rate,  sudi  as  venous  congestion  from  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  liver  and  spleen,  changes  in 
the  Mood-elements  and  tne  constant  poisoning 
of  infectious  diseases.  A  most  important  cause 
for  chronic  gastritis  is  a  continuous  mental 
irritalnlity,  which  accompanies  intense  aiudety, 
impatience,  bad  temper  and  inability  to  push 
one's  work  ahead  with  ease  and  sang  froid. 
Liberal  doses  of  good  humor  and  increase  of 
human  sympathy  will  cure  this. 

For  an  understanding  of  the  symptoms  of 
Ais  affection  it  must  be  appreciated  Uiat  three 
mechanisms  make  up  gastric  digestion  —  the 
nervous,  the  muscular,  and  the  secretory.  De- 
viation from  the  normal  in  any  one  of  these 
is  almost  certain  to  act  on  the  others,  and 
when,  in  addition  to  these  mechanisms,  the 
close  relation  of  the  stomach  and  other  diges- 
tive organs  is  conudered,  a  marvekms  complex 
is  apparent  The  symptcwis  of  a  chronic 
catarrh  may  be  unnoticed,  may  be  merely  evi- 
denced 1^  changes  due  to  poor  gastric  diges- 
tion, or  interwoven  with  resulting  derangement 
of  all  the  digestive  apparatus.  In  the  early 
stages  the  mucous  membrane  is  swelled,  the  gas- 
tric juice  still  has  its  normal  ingredient  and  in 
addition  the  membrane  secrets  a  mucus  owing 
to  d^neration  of  die  cdls.  From  dds  stage 
to  a  complete  absence  of  add,  and  then  of 
fennntts  the  change  is  gradual,  the  final 
stage  being  known  as  atn^hic  ^stritis.  No 
symptom  or  group  of  sj^ptoms  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  disease,  the  dia^osis  being  made 
with  accuracy  only  by  exanunation  of  the  gas- 
tric contents.  At  one  time  or  aoother  one  or 
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more  of  the  ff^lowiim  symptoms  are  noticed: 
Absence  of  appetite,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  ton^e,  nausea  and,  occasionally,  vomit- 
ing, eructation  of  gases  and  some  liquid,  heart- 
burn, and  a  feeling  of  fullness  or  bloating  after 
meals.  The  presence  of  in6anunation,  and  the 
stage,  are  determined  by  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
after  a  test-meal  has  been  eaten.  In  all  except 
the  atrophic  stage  there  is  always  more  or  less 
mucus  found  mixed  with  the  food  This  is  the 
distiiwuishing  feature. 

Of  itself  the  disease  is  not  fatal,  but  scTcre 
disorders  of  nutrition  may  result  that  render 
the  sufferer  more  liable  to  other  diseases. 

The  treatment  consists  in  correction  of  the 
causes  as  much  as  possible,  particularly  in  a 
dietetic  regimen  free  of  irritation  and  of 
ready  digestibility.  Lavage  or  washii%  of  the 
stomach  is  of  supreme  importance  where  it 
can  be  borne.  Drugs  are  of  little  use  except 
for  the  relief  of  distressing  symptmns.  Where 
^reat  diminution  or  absence  of  acid  is  found, 
It  may  be  supplied,  hut  the  large  amount  neces- 
sary usually  makes  the  procedure  imprac- 
ticable. Electricity,  massage  and  hydrotfierapy 
may  be  beneficial. 

GASTROENTERITIS.     See  Cholera; 

EUTERmS. 

GASTROMANCY.   See  Superstition. 
GASTROPODA,   the   largest   and  most 

typical  and  familiar  of  the  four  classes  of  mol- 
lusks  (phylum  Mollusca).  The  name  refers  to 
the  most  prominent  tribal  characteristics, 
namely,  that  the  inferior  surface  of  the  body 
forms  a  flattened  sole  or  disc  called  ^foot,' 

the  contractions  of  which  the  animal  ad- 
vances. In  all  these  animals  the  primitive 
symmetry  of  the  body  is  obscured  by  the  un- 
equal development  of  parts,  whence  results  the 
spiral  disposition  of  die  majority.  The  simplest 
gasteropods,  however,  such  as  the  chiton,  are 
symmetrical,  not  lop-sided  like  the  higher 
forms.  They  have  the  mouth  at  one  end  of 
the  long  axis  of  the  body,  the  anus  at  the 
other;  the  gills,  kidneys,  genital  ducts,  and 
circulatory  organs  are  paired;  there  are  two 
pairs  (pedal  and  visceral)  of  nerve  cords  run- 
ning parallel  to  one  another  along  the  body,  and 
the  ganglia  are  slightly  developed.  Of  all  mol- 
lusks  these  simplest  gasteropods  are  probably 
nearest  the  h^ypothetical  worm-like  ancestor. 
When  a  shell  is  present  it  consists  of  only  one 
piece,  whence  the  name  "univalve,*  formerly 
applied  to  the  class;  or  if  of  more  than  one 
piece  the  separate  portions  arc  placed  one  be- 
hind the  other  in  the  axis  of  the  body  {Ampki- 
neura,  chitons).  The  gasteropods  agree  with  the 
cephalopods  in  possessing  a  distinct  head,  con- 
taining a  feeding  instrument  or  "tongue"  in  the 
form  of  a  lingual  ribbon,  but  are  separated  from 
that  class  by  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  shell, 
and  by  the  absence  of  arms  around  the  head. 
The  lingual  strap  or  odontophore  consists  of  a 
central  portion  (reuhis)  and  lateral  pieces 
(pleura).  On  all  three  of  these,  on  the  central, 
or  only  on  the  lateral  regions  are  placed  sili- 
cious  denticles,  whose  nomber,  form,  and  ar- 
rangement have  been  made  the  basis  of  classi- 
fication of  genera. 

Mode  of  Life. —  Though  the  number  of  ter- 
restrial gasteropods,  breathing  the  air  directly 
fay  means  of  a  pulmonary  chamber,  is  very  large 


~  over  6,000  living  species  —  those  living  im 
water  are  greatly  in  the  majority,  including  over 
10,000  forms,  mostly  marine.  Of  ^ese,  some 
9fi00  or  so  bdong  to  the  prosobranchs  or  Strep- 
ioneura,  a  relatively  small  minori^  being 
opisthobranchs  and  nudibranchs.  The  hetero- 
pods  and  some  opisthobranchs  enjoy  a  free^ 
swimming  pelagic  life,  but  most  marine  forms 
frequent  the  coasts  either  on  the  shores  or  along 
the  bottom.  Deep-sea  gasteropods  are  compara- 
tively few.  The  locomotion  effected  by  the  con- 
tractions of  the  muscular  "foot*  is  in  almost  all 
cases  very  leisurely,  and  the  average  tendency 
is  toward  sluggishness.  As  to  diet,  the  greatest 
variety  obtains ;  most  prosobranchs  with  a  respir- 
atory siphon  and  a  corresponding  notch  in  die 
shell  are  carnivorous,  and  so  are  the  active 
heteropods;  most  of  the  rest  are  vegetarian  in 
diet.  Numerous  genera,  both  marine  and  terres- 
trial, are  very  indiscriminate  in  their  feeding; 
others,  are  as  markedly  specialists,  keeping 
almost  exclusively  to  some  one  vegetable  or 
animal  diet.  Some  marine  snails  partial  to 
echinoderms  have  got  over  the  digestive  diffi- 
culty presented  by  the  calcareous  character  of 
the  skins  of  their  victims  by  a  secretion  of  free 
sulphuric  acid  from  the  mouth.  This  acid 
changes  the  carbonate  of  lime  into  sulphate, 
which  is  brittle  and  readily  pulverized  by  the 
rasping  tongue.  A  few  are  parasitic  —  for  ex- 
ample, eulima,  stylifer,  and  the  very  degenerate 
Entoconcha  mirabilis,  all  occurring  in  or  on 
holothurians. 

Life-hiitory^The  eggs  of  gasteropods  are 
usually  small,  and  are  surrounded  widi  albumen, 
the  sturface  of  which  becomes  firm,  while  in  the 
common  snail  (Helix)  and  some  others  there  is 
an  egg-shetl  of  lime.  The  eggs  not  unfrequently 
develop  into  embryos  within  the  parent,  but  in 
most  cases  they  are  laid,  -either  smgly  or  in 
masses,  and  often  with  cocoons  which  (aire  on 
various  forma.  Inside  each  of  die  numerous 
egg-cases  are  many  embryos,  but  onljr  a  few 
reach  matttri^,  the  cdiers  serving  as  food  ma- 
terial, an  infantile  cannibalim  or  stnigi^e  for 
existence  not  uncommon  in  the  class.  As  to 
development  it  may  be  noted  that  the  ovum 
divides  more  or  less  unequally,  according  to 
the  amount  of  yolk,  that  a  gastrula-sta^  occurs 
as  usual,  and  that  this  is  succeeded  in  typical 
cases,  first  by  a  "trachophore*  and  afterwurd  by 
a  •veliger®  larva  (see  Mollusca). 

General  Interest. —  As  voracious  animals, 
furnished  with  powerful  rasping  organs,  many 
gasteropods  play  an  important  part  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  among  marine  oivanisma^ 
Oyster  beds,  for  exaiwie,  are  infested  by  diott- 
sands  of  industrious  *'borers*  of  sereral  kinds, 
that  perforate  the  shells  of  oysters,  dams,  etc, 
fatally  sucking  out  the  life-blood  of  thm  occu- 
pants. Certain  terrestrial  forms,  as  slugs,  are 
most  destructive  devastators  of  vegetable  and 
flowering  plants.  From  very  early  times,  vari- 
ous gasteropods,  such  as  whefts,  have  been 
utilized  for  human  consumption  and  also  as 
bait,  while  yet  more  frequently  the  shells,  often 
so  beautiful  in  form  and  color,  have  been  used 
for  the  decoration  bf  At  person  and  die 
dwelling,  for  the  basis  of  cameos,  as  domestic 
utensils,  or  even  as  weapons,  and  in  many  other 
ways.  From  the  mucous  glands  of  the  roof  of 
the  gill-cavity  in  the  genera  Purpura  and 
Murtx,  there  exudes  die  famous  secretion,  at 
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first  colorles^  but  afterward  becoming  purple 
or  violet,  which  furmshed  the  ancient  Tynan 
dye.   See  Shells. 

Qeologtcai  Hiator;^ — A  f  ew  gasteropods  oc- 
cur in  strata  as  far  back  as  the  Cambrian,  from 
which  remote  period  they  have  continued  with 
a  steady  increase.  Almost  all  the  PalKOzoic 
genera  are  now  extinct,  and  during  these  ages 
the  siphon-possessing  forms  seem  to  have  been 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  unrepresented.  A 
host  of  new  gasteropods  appeared  in  the  Juras- 
sic period,  and  many  of  the  modern  families 
have  their  origin  in  Cretaceous  times.  Numer- 
ous as  the  fossil  forms  are,  the  number  of 
^rpes  wholly  extinct  is  comparatively  small; 
both  as  regards  persistence  of  types  and  in- 
crease of  numbers,  the  gasteropods  are  a 
peculiarly  successful  class. 

Clas^cation. —  The  grouping  of  forms 
within  the  class  is  as  follows,  according  to  the 
latest  conclusions  of  naturalists,  as  summarized 
by  Cooke  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Can^ridge 
^Natural  History"  (1894): 

Class  Gasteropoda;  order  Amphineura;  sub- 
orders, Polyplacophora,  Aplacophora;  order, 
Prosobranchiala;  sub-orders,  DiotocardiOj  Mo- 
notocardia;  order,  Opisthobranchiata;  sub- 
orders, Tectibranckiata,  Ascoglossa,  Nudi- 
branchiata,  Pteropoda ;  order,  Pulmonata;  sub- 
orders. BasDtnmatophora.  Siylommatophora. 

(For  the  characters  of  the  orders  see  Ciassi- 
fication  in  the  article  Amatouy).  The  sub- 
divisions are  based  upon  different  anatomical 
categories  in  each  order.  Thus  the  first  sub- 
order of  Amphineura  embraces  all  the  ordinary 
chitons  having  a  foot  and  plated  shell,  both  of 
which  are  absent  in  the  degraded  Aplacophora. 
Among  the  Prosobranchiala  (which  embrace 
the  ordinary  marine  shells)  two  auricles  in  the 
heart  diaracterize  the  Diotocardia,  a  single 
auricle  the  Monotocardia,  of  whidi  the  strange 
pelagic  Heteropoda  are  now  regarded  as  only  a 
subordinate  group.  The  OPistkobranchs  are 
classified  according  to  ^Il-features;  and  the 
Putmonata,  according  to  relative  position  of 
the  eyes. 

See  Mollusca;  Snail;  Whelk,  etc.,  and 
consult  the  works  cited  thereunder,  especially 
Cooke,  <Shells>  (New  York  1896),  in  which 
will  h«  found  many  instructive  references  to 
other  authorities. 

GASTROSTOMY,  the  operation  of  making 
a  more  or  less  permanent  opening  between  the 
interior  of  the  stomach  and  the  overlying  sur- 
face, the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  beine 
joined  to  the  skin  entirely  around  the  margin  ot 
the  opening.  This  procedure  is  undertaken 
when  for  any  reason  the  entrance  of  food  into 
the  stomach  by  natural  passage  is  prevented. 

GASTROTOMY,  a  simple  incision  of  the 
wall  of  the  stomachj  usually  undertaken  for  the 
exploration  of  the  mtcrior  or  for  the  removal 
of  foreign  bodies. 

GASTRULA.   See  Embryology;  Gastkaa. 

GASZYNSKI.  gi-shin'ske,  Konstan^. 
Polish  poet:  b.  Malawies.  1809;  d.  1866.  He 
took  part  in  the  insurrection  of  1830-31,  and  at 
its  dose  removed  to  France,  where  he  settled 
at  Aix-en-Provence.  He  wrote  in  both  vefse 
and  prose  and  his  sonnets  attracted  general 
attention.  In  1833  a  collection  of  his  stories 
was  published  in  Paris.   His  works  are  *Pietei 


pielgrzyma>  (1833);  'Poezye"  (18S6) ;  <Sie- 
lanlca  moldosci'  (1855) ;  'Reszty  pamietnika 
Madeja  Rogowskiego'  (1847);  ^Kontuazowe 
pogadanki'  (1851) ;  'Listy  z  podrozy  po 
Wloszech'  (1853*1;  *Pan  Dezydcry  Boczko* 
(1846).  In  1870-74  a  collected  edition  of  his 
works  appeared. 

GATA,  ga't4.  Cape  de.  See  Cape  de  Gata. 

GATACRE,  Sir  WiUiam  Forbes,  English 
soldier:  b.  1843;  d.  6  March  1906.  He  joined 
the  English  army  in  1862;  was  instructor  of 
surveying  in  the  Royal  Military  College  in 
1875-79;  deputy-ad jUtant  and  quartermaster- 
general  in  the  Hazara  Expedition  in  1888,  and 
in  the  Burma,  Tonhon,  £:iq>e^tion  in  1889.  He 
led  the  British  forces  in  the  Sudan  in  1^8,  dur- 
ing the  first  advance  against  Atbara,  and  later 
commanded  a  BritiA  division  in  mat  region 
daring  the  movement  against  Khartum  and 
Omdurman.  When  the  war  in  South  Africa 
broke  out  he  was  ordered  there  and  given  an 
important  command.  He  was  repulsed  at 
Stormberg  with  heavy  loss.  In  April  1900  he 
was  recalled  to  England. 

GATAKER,  Thomas,  English  Puritan 
divine :  b,  Lon<k>n  1574;  d.  1654.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Saint  John's  CoMege,  Cambridge;  be- 
came in  succession  preacher  at  Lincoln  s  Inn, 
rector  of  Rotherhithe  and  member  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Divines  at  Westminster.  He  opposed 
the  imposition  of  the  covenant  and  was  one  of 
the  47  London  clergymen  who  condemned  the 
trial  of  Charles  I.  In  1652  appeared  his  *Mar- 
cus  Antoninus,*  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  commentary  which  Hallam  pro- 
nounced "the  earliest  edition  of  anjr  classical 
writer  published  in  England  with  original  anno- 
.tations.'*  He  alsc  wrote  commentaries  on 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations;  'Opera 
Critica'  (1648;  1698);  <0f  the  Nature  and 
Use  of  Lots*  (1619;  1627) ;  'Cinnus,  sive  Ad- 
versaria Miscellanea*  (1651).  Consult  Brool^ 
*Lives  of  the  Puritans*  (London  1813). 

GATCHINA,  ga'ch€-na.   See  G^tschina. 

GATE  CITY,  The,  a  name  given  to 
Keokuk,  Iowa  (q.v.),  and  to  Atlanta,  Gz.  (q.v.). 

GATE  OP  TEARS,  or  GATE  OF 
MOURNING,  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 
Arabia;  the  term  is  an  exact  translation  of  the 
words  Bab-el-Mandeb,  which  have  reference  to 
the  many  shipwrecks  which  anciently  occurred 
thereabouts. 

GATES,  Caleb  Franl^  American  Conne- 
gational  clen^yman:  b.  CbicagD,  III.,  18  Oct. 
1857.  In  1877  he  was  graduated  at  Beloit  Col- 
lege and  in  1881  at  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Congre- 
gadonal  ministry  the  same  year.  From  1881 
to  1894  he  labored  as  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  at  Mardin,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor.  In 
1894-1902  he  served  as  rector  of  Euphrates 
College,  HanMMt,  Turkey,  and  in  1903  was 
chosen  president  of  Robert  Colle^  Constan- 
tinople, He  published  *A  Christian  Business 
Man>  (1893). 

GATES,  Eleanor  (Mrs.  Frederick  Ferdi- 
nand Moobe),  American  author:  b.  Shakopee, 
Minn.;  26  Sept.  1875.  She  received  her  education 
at  Stanford  University  and  the  University  of 
California.    While  pursuing  her  studies  she  ' 
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was  on  the  staffs  of  the  Examiner,  Call  zaA 
Chronicle  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Enquirer 
of  Oakland  In  1901  she  married  Richard  Wal- 
ton TuHy,  and  in  1914  took  as  her  second  hus- 
band Frederick  Ferdinand  Moore.  She  is  the 
author  of  'The  Biography  of  a  Prairie  Girl> 
(1902);  'The  ■plow-Woman>  (1906);  'Good 
Night*  (1907) ;  'Cupid,  the  Cow-Punch> 
(1907);  'The  Justice  of  Gideon'  (1910); 
'Spinners*  (1913) ;  and  the  plays,  'The  Poor 
Little  Rich  Girl>  (1913).  play  and  novel;  'We 
are  Seven'  (1913);  'Apron  Strings*  (1914); 
<The  Bad  Angcl>  (191S), 

GATES,  Elmer,  American  psycholof^st  and 
inventor:  b.  Dayton,  Ohio.  1859.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  common  and  normal  schools,  but 
mostly  by  private  tutors,  followed  by  special 
courses  in  several  colleges.  He  has  done  much 
original  work  in  electric  meteorology  and  has 
made  several  electrical  mining  inventions.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  system  of  mind-building  and 
exijeiimental  ps^holoey,  having  four  ls3>ora- 
tories  for  experimental  research  in  these  fields. 
These  have  educational  and  not  commercial 
ends  in  view.  He  has  established  an  organiza- 
tion through  which  the  new  methods  of  scien- 
tific investigation  will  be  made-  available  and 
the  new  system  of  science-teaching  practically 
applied,  and  is  trainine  associates  therefor.  He 
has  devoted  most  of  his  inventions  to  the  sup- 
port of  scientific  research.  He  is  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  In- 
dustrial Art  and  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  and 
many  other  learned  societies.  Among  his  works 
are  'Psychurgy  or  the  Art  of  Using  the  Mind* ; 
<Art  of  Mind-Building. » 

GATES,  Frederick  Taylor,  American  cler- 
gyman :  b.  Maine.  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  2  July 
1853.  In  1877  he  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  and  in  1880  at  the  Rochester 
Theolo^cal  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
Baptist  ministry  in  the  latter  year  and  for  the 
ensuitu;  eight  years  w&s  pastor  of  the  Central 
(Thurch,  Minneapolis.  From  1888  to  1893  he 
was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American 
Baptist  Education  Society,  and  from  1893  to 
1912  was  employed  as  business  and  benevolent 
representative  of  John  D.  Rockefeller.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  General  Education  Board  and 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research. 

GATES,  Horatio,  American  militant  offi- 
cer; b.  Maldon,  Essex,  England,  1728;  a.  New 
York,  10  April  1806.  He  joined  the  British 
army  early  in  Ufe;  in  1755  was  assigned  to 
duty  at  Halifax,  N.  $.,  and  later  served  with 
Braddock's  expedition.  In  July  1775  Congress 
appointed  him  adiutant-general;  in  1776  he  was 
given  a  command  in  the  Northern  army  and  2 
Aug.  1777  assumed  command  of  the  Northern 
department.  He  defeated  Burgoyne  at  Sara- 
toga, 7  Oct.  1777,  the  British  general  surround- 
ing his  army  on  the  l7th.  (See  Saratoga, 
Battle  of).^  In  November  of  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  president  of  the  new  Board 
of  War  and  Ordnance;  and  in  1778,  while  hold- 
ing that  post,  sought  with  the  aid  of  his  friends 
in  Congress  to  supersede  Washington  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. This  action  soon  brought  him 
into  discredit,  and  he  resigned  from  active 
service.    In  June  1780  he  again  entered  the 


anny,  becfmiing  commander  of  the  troops  in 
North  Carolina.  On  16  Aiwust  of  thai  year 
his  army  was  defeated  near  ^mden,  S.  C.  He 
was  soon  afterward  sui^aded  from  du^.  but 
reinstated  in  his  command  in  1782,  after  the 
capture  of  Comwallis. 

GATES,  Lewia  Edwards,  American  edu- 
cator and  critic:  b.  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  23  March 
1860.  He  is  a  brother  of  M.  E.  Gates  (q.v.). 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  1884,  instructor 
in  forensics  there  1884-87,  instructor  in  English 
1890-96,  then  becoming  assistant  professor  of 
EniHish.  He  is  a  frequent  contributor  of  criti- 
cal articles  to  the  magarines  and  became  well 
knoMm  by  his  critical  essays  on  Matthew 
Arnold.  Francis  Jeffrey  and  John  Henry  New- 
man, which  were  published  in  volumes  of  selec- 
tions from  their  writings.  He  has  published 
^Selections  from  Jeffrey*  (1894);  'Selecrions 
from  Newman'  (1895)  ;  'Selections  from  Mat- 
thew Arnold*  (1896);  'Three  Studies  in  Liter- 
ature* (1899) ;  'Studies  and  Appreciations* 
(1900). 

GATES,  Herrfll  Edwards,  American  edu- 
cator:  b.  Warsaw.  N.  Y.,  6  April  1348.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Rochester  1870; 
was  principal  of  the  Albany  Academy  1870-^ 
president  of  Rutgers  College  1882-90,  and  presi- 
dent of  Amherst  College  1890-99.  He  has  been 
very  active  in  promoting  civil  service  meas- 
ures, and  ballot  reform.  He  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners 1884,  and  was  president  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association  1893-98.  For 
several  years  he  was  president  of  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Indian  Conference.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  a  number  of  universi- 
ties. He  has  published  'Athens  and  the  Greeks 
of  To-day* ;  'Sidney  Lanier,  Poet  and  Artist* ; 
'The  Debt  the  School  Owes  the  State* ;  'Land 
and  Law  as  Agents  in  Educating  the  Indians* 
(1885) ;  'International  Arbitration*  (1897) ; 
'The  Highest  Use  of  Wealth*  (1901J.  He  has 
written  and  lectured  much  upcni  religions,  so- 
cial and  educational  thanes. 

GAIIBS,  Seth  Merrill,  American  public 
official:  b.  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  1800;  d. 
1877.  In  1827  he  entered  on  the  practice  of 
law  at  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  On  his  election  to  the 
State  legislature  in  1832  he  procured  a  charter 
for  the  first  railroad  in  western  New  York, 
which  subsequently  "became  part  of  the  New 
York  Central  system.  In  1838  he  became  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Le  Roy  Gasette.  He  was 
a  member  of  Congress  from  1839  to  1843  and 
author  of  the  famous  protest  by  the  Whigs 
in  that  body  against  the  annexation  of  Texas 
in  1843.  His  opposition  to  slavery  provoked  a 
Georgia  planter  to  offer  $500  for  him  "dead  or 
alive.* 

GATES,  Sib  Thomas,  English  colonial  ^v- 
ernor  of  Virginia:  d.  after  1621.  He  sailed 
from  England  in  May  1609,  in  charge  of  a  col- 
ony of  500  emigrants  to  the  New  Worid,  but 
his  vessel,  the  Sea  Venture,  was  stranded  on 
die  rocks  of  Bennuda.  Here  the  passenRcrs 
built  two  new  ships  and  finally  readied  Vir^ 
ginia  in  May  1610.  Gates  went  to  England  in 
the  meantime  and  returned  in  1611  with  300 
more  emigrants.  He  was  made  Rovemor  the 
same  year  and  held  that  office  tUl  1614,  when 
he  returned  to  England. 
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GATESHEAD,  England,  a  parliamentary, 

municipal,  counly  borough  and  seaport  of  Dur- 
ham, on  the  south  side  of  the  Tyne,  opposite 
Newcastle.  The  church  of  Saint  Mary  is  a 
handsome  cruciform  structure  assigned  to  the 
12th  century,  but  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
rebuilt,  the  earlier  edifice  having  been  burned 
in  18S4.  Trinity  Chapel  is  believed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  an  ancient  monastery.  Among  tiie 
public  buildii^  are  the  town  hall,  public  library 
and  hospitals.  There  is  also  a  publx  park  ot 
52  acres.  The  mamifactare  of  locomotives, 
anchors,  chain  cables,  etc.,  is  extensively  car* 
ried  on.  The  Northeastern  Railway  has  repair 
shops  here  and  there  are  large  chemical  and 
glass  works.  Excellent  grindstone  is  qnarried 
and  coal  is  mined.  Daniel  Defoe  lived  here 
and  his.dwelfing  is  still  pointed  out.  Consult 
Welford.  'History  of  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head*  (Newcastle-on-Tyne  1885). 

GATESVILLE,  Tex.,  city;  and  county-seat 
of  Coryell  County,  on  the  Saint  Louis  South- 
western Railroad,  80  miles  north  of  Austin.  It 
is  situated  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Leon  River 
and  has  considerable  ^ricuftural,  stock-raising 
and  produce-shipping  interests.  There  are  cot- 
ton gins  and  compress,  oil  works  rind  flour  and 
planing  mills.  The  State  Juvenile  Training 
School  is  situated  here.    Pop.  1,929. 

GATEWAY,  the  opening  in  a  castle  or 
other  wall  which  may  be  closed  by  a  door  or 
gate  hung  at  its  edge.  The  gateway  being  a 
most  important  point  in  all  fortified  {daces,  is 
usually  protected  by  various  devices.  It  _  is 
flanked  by  towers  with  Ioopholes,_  from  which 
assailants  may  be  attacked,  and  is  frequently 
overhung  by  a  machicolated  battlement,  from 
whi(^  missiles  of  every  description  may  be 
poured  upon  the  besiegers.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  gates  were  also  fortified  with  one  portcul- 
lis or  more,  and  had  frequently  an  outer  work 
or  barbican  in  front  of  the  gate  defended  with 
draw^bridges.  ^City  gates  and  gates  of  large 
castles  have  in  all  ages  been  the  subjects  of 
great  care  in  construction;  and  when  from 
some  cause,  sudt  as  the  cessation  from  con- 
stant fighting,  or  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
warfare,  gatewajjs  have  lost  their  importance 
in  a  military  point  of  view  they  have  main- 
tained their  position  as  important  architectural 
works,  and  although  no  longer  fortified  have 
become  ornamental.  In  very  ancient  times 
we  read  of  the  *gate*  as  the  most  prominent 
part  of  a  city,  where  proclamations  were  made, 
and  where  kings  awninistered  Justice.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  @tes  were  frequently  of 
great  magnificence.  The  propylsea  at  Athens 
IS  a  beautiful  example,  and  the  triumphal  arches 
of  the  Romans  are  the  ornamental  offspring  of 
their  dty  gates.  At  Autun  in  France  two 
Roman  gateways,  and  at  Treves  tn  Germany 
one,  still  exist,  and  formed  the  models  on  which 
early  mediaeval  gateways  were  desired.  Most 
of  the  English  towns  have  lost  their  waits  and 
city  gates;  but  a  few,  such  as  York  and 
Chester,  still  retain  them,  and  give  «s  an  idea 
of  the  buildings  which  formerly  existed,  but 
which  now  remain  only  in  the  name  of  the 
streets  where  they  once  stood.  English  castles 
retain  more  of  their  ancient  gateways,  and  from 
these  we  may  imagine  the  frowning  aspect  these 
large  buildings  presented  duting  the  Middle 
^es.   Abb^s,  colleges  and  every  class  of 
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buildings  were  slnit  in  and  defended  by  nmilar 
barriers ;  many  of  these  still  exist  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford. 

GATH.   See  Townseni^  Georob  Alfked. 

GATH  (Heb,  «wine-press»),  one  of  the  five 
cities  of  the  Philistines  which  were  presided 
over  by  so  many  princes  or  lords  from  the  time 
of  Joshua  to  a  comparatively  late  period  It 
was  situated  on  die  borders  of  Judao,  and  was 
in  consequence  a  place  of  much  imi>ortance  in 
the  wars  of  the  Jews  aad  the  Philistines.  It  is 
stated  in  Joshua  that  Gath  was  one  of  the  cities 
in  which,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  there  still 
remained  some  of  the  ancient  Anakims  or 
giants,  and  they  appear  to  have  per^tuated  the 
race  here  till  much^later  times,  for  it  was  from 
Gath  that  the  renowned  Goliath  issued  The 
exact  site .  of  the  ancient  dty  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  some 
Identify  it  with  the  emioeoce  Tell-es-Safieb. 
about  midway  between  Ekran  and  Ashdod 

GATH  AS,  ga'thaz.   See  Avesta;  Lauta- 
Vistara;  Zoroaster. 

GATINEAU,  ga'te'no',  a  river  of  Canada,  • 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  rising  in  a  chain  ot 
lakes  in  the  county  of  Waight  N.  latitude) 
from  which  it  flows  south,  and  falls  into  the 
Ottawa  opposite  the  city  of  Ottawa.  The  scenery 
on  its  course  is  of  the  wildest  and  most  roman- 
tic description.  Great  quantities  of  lumber  are 
floated  down  the  river.  Its  total  length  is  240 
miles. 

GATLINQ,  Kichard  Jordain,  American  in- 
ventor: b.  Hertford  County,  N.  C.  12  Sept. 
1818;  d.  New  York,  1903.  While  a  boy  he  as- 
sisted his  father  in  perfecting  a  machine  for 
sowing  cotton  seed,  and  another  for  thinning 
out  cotton  pUnts.^  Subsequently  he  invented  a 
madiine  for  sowing  rice.  Removing  to  Saint 
Louis  in  1844,  he  adapted  this  invention  to 
sowing  wheat  m  drills.  For  several  winters  he 
attended  medical  lectures  in  Cincinnati,  and  in 
1849  removed  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  railroad  enterprises  and  real  estate 
speculations.  In  1850  he  invented  a  double- 
acting  hemp  brake,  and  in  1857  a  steam  plow, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  bring  to  an^  prac- 
tical result  In  1861  he  concdved  the  idea  of 
the  revolving  battery  gun  which  bears  his  name. 
Of  these  he  constructed  six  at  Cincinnati,  which 
were  destroyed  by  the  Miming  of  his  factory. 
Afterward  he  had  12  mamifacturcd  elsewhere, 
which  were  used  by  General  Butler  on  the 
James  River.  In  1865  he  improved  his  inven- 
tion, and  in  the  year  following,  after  satisfac- 
toiy  trial,  it  was  adopted  into  me  United  States 
service.  It  has  also  been  adooted  by  several 
European  governments.  At  the  time  of  bis 
death  he  was  perfecting -a  few  business  formali- 
ties prior  to  placing  his  new  motor  plow  on  the 
market.  Although  best  known  as  the  inventor 
of  a  terrible  death-dealing  weapon,  he  was  the 
gentlest  and  kindliest  of  men.  The  sight  of 
returning  wounded  soldiers  early  in  the  Civil 
War  led  him  to  consider  how  war's  horrors 
might  be  alleviated  By  making  war  more 
terrible,  it  seemed  to  him  nations  would  be 
less  willing  to  resort  to  arms,  and  he  accord- 
ingly devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ordnance 
and  ballistics,  with  this  end  in  view. 

CATLING  GUN.  See  Guhb. 
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QATSCKINA  —  OAUDXy 


GATSCHINA.  or  GATCHINA,  Russia, 
town  in  the  government  of  Petrograd,  30  mil&s 
by  rail  west  of  Petrograd.  A  former  suburban 
residence  of  the  Russian  tsars,  the  imperial 
palace  of  Italian  design,  dating  from  1770,  is 
the  chief  building,  and  other  notable  features 
are  the  model  militaiy  barracks,  military 
orphanage,  horticultural  school  and  porcelain 
factory.  On  29  Oct.  1799,  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Russia  and  Sweeden  was  signed  at 
Gatsdiiaa.   Pop.  15,000. 

GATTI,  gat'te,  Bernardino  ("II  Solako^). 
Italian  painter:  b.  Cremona,  about  1493;  d.  1575. 
He  was  in  all  probability  the  pupil  of  Cor- 
regvio,  but  he  certainly  imitated  the  latter  to 
such  a  decree  that  his  work  -a  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  identified  from  that  of  the  master. 
He  painted  the  cupola  of  the  Steccata  at  Parma 
and  completed  the  tribune  of  Pordenone  in 
^nta  Maria  di  Campagna,  Piacenza.  Many  of 
bis  works  are  in  the  cathedral  of  Parma  and 
in  Saint  Peter's,  Cremona.  Pavia  Cathedral  has 
his  'Mater  Dolorosa.* 

GATTI-CA5AZZA,  gat'te-ka-zat's^,  GuiUo. 
Italian  operatic  manager:  b.  Udine,  Italy,  3 
Feb.  1869.  He  received  his  education  at  Fer- 
rara  and  Bologna  and  in  1890  was  graduated 
naval  engineer  at  the  Polytedinic  College  of 
Genoa.  His  father  had  been  director  of  the 
municipal  theatre  at  Ferrara  and  in  1892  was 
called  to  another  position  at  Rome.  Giutio 
thereupon  abandoned  his  proposed  career  of 
engineer  and  took  charge  of  the  theatre  at 
Ferrara,  where  he  remained  until  1898.  From 
1898  to  1908  he  was  .director  of  the  Teatro  Alia 
Scala  of  Milan,  and  made  that  house  the  fore- 
most operatic  centre  of  Italy.  His  conspicuous 
success  there  attracted  such  general  attention 
that  in  1908  he  was  induced  to  become  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York. 
Here  he  again  made  a  wonderful  administrative 
success  and  this  great  institution  has  under  him 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  success  both  artistically 
and  financially.  He  has  always  encouraged  home 
talent  and  every  season  sees  the  production  of 
at  least  one  new  opera  hy  an  American  com- 
fnser.  The  able  hand  of  the  director  is  dis- 
cernible in  every  department.  In  1910  he  took 
his  company  to  Paris  and  the  French  caiHtal 
was  amazed  at  the  exceedingly  capable  artists 
and  management  from  overseas.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  has  made  the 
famous  New  York  opera  house  the  premier  of 
the  world  in  its  field.  On  4  April  1910  he  mar- 
ried Frances  ^Ma,  a  member  of  his  company. 
He  is  director  of  the  New  York  Institute  of 
Musical  Art. 

GATUN.  See  Panama  Canai„ 
GAUBIL,  gd'heV,  Antohie,  French  mission- 
aiy  to  China:  b.  Gaillac,  1689;  d.  Pckin,  1759. 
In  1704  he  entered  the  Jesuit  order  and  in  \?23 
accompanied  several  members  of  the  order  to 
China.  There  he  became  wonderfully  proficient 
in  the  languages  of  the  natives;  gained  a  place 
at  court,  and  by  his  influence  with  the  em- 
peror saved  the  Jesuits  from  the  troubles  which 
befell  other  missionary  bo^es.  The  emperor 
made  him  offidal  interpreter  and  director  of 
the  imperial  colleges.  He  carried  on  diplo- 
matic correspondence  with  Russia  and  was 
elected  member  of  the  Saint  Petersburg  Acad- 
emy. He  also  was  correspondent  of  the 
Acad^ie  des  Sciences  de  Parts.  His  works 


include  'Histoire  de  Gentchiscan  et  de  toute  la 
dvnastie  des  Manchoux>  (1739);  <Traite  de 
chronologie  chinoise*  (publidied  1814)  ;  trans- 
lation of  'Le  Chou  King'  (1771),  and  miscel- 
laneous articles  in  R^usat,  ^Nouveaux 
melanges  asiatiques.' 

GAUCHOS,  gow'chfiz,  hj^rid  inhabitants 
of  Argentina,  South  America,  mostly  cattle- 
raisers  or  cowboys  of  nomadic  habits.  They 
are  natives  of  the  pampas,  and  descendants  of 
Spaniards  and  Indians.  The  white  strain  has 
largely  faded  out  from  them,  and  a  modified 
Indian  type  has  been  developed  which  has  an 
ethnoloKical  interest.  As  a  distinct  people, 
however,  they  may  be  said  to  be  disappearing. 
They  are  now  mainly  confined  to  the  •  Chaco 
region.  Many  of  them  possess  figures  and 
bearing  which  show  a  proud  descent.  They 
wear  a  costume  picturesque  in  fashion  and 
color,  and  their  skill  as  horsemen  and  in  using 
the  lasso  and  bolas  is  remarkable.  Th^  are 
noted  for  their  hardiness,  bravery  and  free 
mode  of  existence.  Consult  Koebel,  W.  H., 
^Modern  Argentina'  (Boston  1912);  Temple, 
Sir  Edmond,  ^Travds  in  Various  Parts  of 
Peru*  (London  1830). 

GAUDBN,  ga'den,  John,  English  bishop :  b. 
Mayland,  Essex,  1605;  d.  2  Sept.  1662.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  life  he  belonged  to  the  popular 

Earty.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
esitatingly  submitted  to  the  Presbyterian  dis- 
cipline, omitted  the  liturgy  from  the  Church 
service  and  even  subscribed  to  the  covenant, 
although  he  secretly  wrote  a  treatise  against  it 
After  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  Charles  II,  and  successively  created 
bishop  of  Exeter  and  of  Worcester.  He 
claimed  the  authorship  of  the  <Eikon  Basilike,' 
or  the  'Portraiture  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his 
Solitudes  and  Sufferings,'  a  work  which  was 
once  almost  universally  attributed  to  Charles 
himself,  and  which  in  one  year  went  throug^h  50 
editions.    Hallam  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh 

gronounce  his  claim  valid.  He  seems  to  have 
een  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  be^nning;  but  their  excesses  soon  es- 
tranged htm  and  later  disgusted  him.  He  was 
a  voluminous  writer  and  left  some  15  volumes. 
Among  his  best-known  works  are  'Cromwell's 
Bloody  Slaughter  House*  (1660)  ;  < Tears  of  the 
Church'  (1659).  (See  Eikon  Basilike).  Con- 
sult Almack,  E.,  'Biography  of  the  King's 
Book'  (London  1896)  ;  Broughton.  W.  G.,  'A 
Letter  to  a  Friend'  (1826);  'Additional  Rea- 


Canterbury  concerning  the  Ic^  Basilike* 
(1829)  ;  Wordsworth,  C.  <Who  Wrote  Icon 
Basilike?'  (1829). 

GAUDRY.  go'dre',  Jean  Albert,  Frendi 

paleontologist:  b.  Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  16 
Sept.  1827 ;  d  27  Nov.  1908.  In  1852  he  made 
explorations  in  Cyprus  and  Greece  and  from 
1855  to  1860  resided  in  the  latter  country.  At 
Pikermi  he  investigated  the  deposit  of  fossil 
vertebrata  and  uncovered  notaUe  mammaliui 
fauna  of  the  Miocene  period.  He  had  already 
in  1853  been  appointed  as^stant  to  d'Orbigny  in 
the  chair  of  palaeontology  of  the  Paris  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  He  became  full  professor 
in  1872  and  10  years  later  was  elected  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.   In  1900  he  pre- 
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sided  over  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of 
Geology  at  Paris.  His  studies  in  fossil  mam- 
malia aid  much  to  support  the  theory  of  evulu< 
tioni  His  works  are  'Anmaux  fossiles  et 
geok>eie  de  I'Attique*  (2  vols.,  1867) ;  <Cours 
de  paleonto logic*  (1873)  :  *Aniinaux  fossiles  du 
Mont  Leberon'  (1873)  ;  ^Les  Enchainements  du 
monde  animal  daus  les  temps  g^agiques* 
(1878-^);  'Essai  de  paleontologie  ^loso- 
phique*  (1896).  Consult  memoir  in  Geological 
Moffasine  <1903»  p.  49). 

OAUERMANN,  gow'er-man,  Friedrich, 

Austrian  painter:  b.  ^eseiAach,  Lower  Aus- 
tria. 20  Sept  1807;  d.  Vienna.  7  Julv  1862.  He 
studied  landscape  paintii^  under  the  direction 
of  his  father,  a  landscape  painter  of  merit,  and 
copied  the  worics  of  the  best  animal  painters 
from  the  galleries  of  Vienna.  He  also  made 
tours  in  Styria  and  the  Tyrol.  In  1824  he  ex- 
hibited two  animal  pieoes  and  in  1836  received 
commissions  from  Prince  Mettemich  and  the 
Freodi  Ambassador  at  Vienna.  In  1829  he  ex- 
hibited 'The  Storm*  which  at  once  won  him 
general  recognition.  It  was  followed  by  ^The 
Field  -Laborer*  and  now  his  work  commanded 
high,  prices  and  was  much  sought  after.  Other 
notable  works  by  him  are  'Vultures  Hovering 
above  a  Wotmded  Deer* ;  'Hu^andmen 
Ploughing^ ;  <Cowa,  Horse  and  Sheep> ;  'Well 
ia  the  Tyrol.*  Very  many  of  his  animal  studies 
are  in  the  Vienna  Academy.  Many  of  his  pic- 
tures have  been  engraved. 

GAUOB,  gaj,  the  name  of  many  different 
instruments  and  appliances  used  for  measuring 
various  dimensions,  forces,  etc.  The  various 
kinds  of  gauge  are  distingmshed  by  means  of 
special  names  indicating  the  nse^  to  which  they 
are  applied.  Among  the  most  important  con- 
trivances of  this  nature  are  the  instruments 
Hxed  to  engine  boilers  for  registering  the  force 
of  the  steam  and  the  level  of  the  water.  In  one 
of  its  simplest  forms'  the  pressure  or  steam 
gau^e  consists  of  a  bent  siphon-tub^  with  two 
unequal  legs,  partly  filled  with  mercury.  The 
top  of  the  shorter  limb  is  connected  to  a  short 
pipe,  which  enters  that  part  of  the  boiler  which 
contains  the  steam  ;  the  other  end  is  open  to  the 
atmosphere.  A  stop-cock  is  generally  placed 
between  the  gauge  and  the  boiler,  so  that  it 
may  be  put  in  oimmunication  widi  the  boiler  at 
pleasure.  When  the  stoj^-cock  is  open,  the 
steam,  acting  on  the  mercury  in  om  leg  of  the 
gauge,  presses  it  down^  and  the  mercury  in  the 
other  leg  rises.  The  difference  between  the  two 
columns  is  the  height  of  mercury  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  excess  of  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  in  the  boiler  above  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  For  high-pressure  engines,  how- 
ever, the  steam-^uge  usually  works  in  the  man- 
ner of  an  aneroid  Mrometer,  a  pointer  moving 
on  a  chcular  scale  under  the  influence  of  the 
motion  of  a  corrugated  diai^r^^m ;  or,  as  in  the 
Bourdon  gange,  the  tendency  of  a  bent  tube  to 
straighten  itself  tmder  the  influence  of  the 
steam  pressure  communicates  movement  in  a 
similar  manner  to  a  pointer  or  index  hand.  The 
-water-gauge  is  a  vertical  glass  tube  called  a 
gaage-glasa,  communicating  above  and  bctow 
with  the  boiler.  The  gauge-glass  is  not  fixed 
directly  to  the  boiler,  but  to  a  brass  coliunn 
known  as  die  gauge-column,  communicating 
with  the  boiler  by  two  copjier  tubes  of  consider- 
idile  leagth,  the  ui^r  leadu^  to  the  steam  space 


and  the  lower  to  the  water  space.  These  tubes 
are  fitted  with  cocks  or  valves.  Two  gauge- 
glasses  of  different  lengths  are  sometimes  fitted 
to  the  one  column.  Gauge-cocks  are  used  as 
checks  on  the  water-gauges.  There  are  usually 
three  of  them  on  the  froilt  of  the  boiler,  one  at 
the  normal  level  of  the  water,  one  above  and 
one  below.  As  applied  to  railroad  the  term 
gauge  ^nifies  the  clear  distance  between  the 
rails.  The  usual  distance  in  the  orcUnary  or 
narrow  ^uge  is  four  feet  eight  and  one-half 
inches.  The  broad  gauge  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  of  England  was  formerly  seven  feet; 
the  Irish,  Indian  and  Spanish  gauge  is  five  feet 
six  inches.  Special  narrow  gauges  have  been 
adopted  for  certain  lines,  especially  for  moun- 
tain and  mineral^  lines,  such  as  the  three  feet 
six  inch  Norwegian  gai^e.  Gauge  is  also  the 
name  applied  to  various  contrivances  for  meas- 
uring any  special  dimension,  such  as  the  wire- 
gauge,  an  oblong  plate  of  steel,  with  notches  of 
different  widths  cut  on  the  edge,  and  numbered, 
the  size  of  the  wire  being  determined  by  trying 
it  in  the  different  notches  till  one  is  found 
which  it  exactly  fits.  The  thickness  of  sheet- 
metal  is  tried  by  a  similar  gauge.  See  Anemom- 
eter; Caupers;  Railways. 

GAUGUIN,  go'gan',  Paul.  French  painter: 
b.  Paris,  17  Tune  1848;  d.  Isle  of  Dominique,  9 
May  1902.  His  mother  was  a  Peruvian  and  the 
future  artist  was  brought  up  at  Lima  and  in  his 
grandfather's  home  at  Orleans.  From  1865  to 
1871  he  spent  bis  time  at  sea  visiting  many  parts 
of  the  world  For  a  time  he  engaged  in  bank- 
ing and  in  his  leisure  moments  took  up  painting 
as  a  hobby.  He  at  length  joined  the  Impres- 
sionists and  was  soon  recc^ized  as  the  most 
radical  of  the  group.  He  painted  many  land- 
scapes of  Brittany  and  southern  France,  but  the 
most  noteworthy  work  of  this  first  period  is 
'The  Yellow  Christ'  In  1891,  becoming  dis- 
gusted  with  civilization  and  its  artificiality, 
Gauguin  went  to  Tahiti  and  for  two  years  lived 
in  the  manner  of  the  natives.  There  he  painted  a 
Tahilan  series,  includiiw  the  'Maori  Venus' ; 
•Spirit  of  the  Dead*;  'Maori  Women,'  which 
when  exhibited  at  Paris  created  a  furore.  Sev- 
eral of  his  works  were  exhibited  at  New  York 
in  1913.  He  returned  to  Tahiti  in  1895.  Con- 
sult De  Rotonchamp,  'Paul  Gauguin*  (Weimar 
1906). 

GAUL,  gal,  Alfred  Robert,  English  com- 
poser and  organist :  b.  Norwich,  England,  1837 ; 
d.  1913.  He  was  chorister  and  assistant  oivan- 
ist  of  Norwich  Cathedral  1846-59,  and  subse- 
quently organist  of  Saint  Augustine's  Church, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  He  composed  an  ora- 
torio, *Hezekiah';  the  cantatas  'Ruth>  (1881), 
'First  Psalm,*  <Ninety-sixth  Psalm,*  'Holy 
City*  (1882),  a  widely  popular  work;  ^Passion 
Music*;  'The  Ten  Virgins'  (1890),  dedicated 
to  the  choirs  of  -  Amenca;  ^Song  of  Life*; 
'Una.'  etc. 

GAUL,  Gilbert^  William,  American  his- 
torical and  genre  painter:  b.  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
31  March  1855.  ^  He  studied  under  J.  G.  Brown 
and  was  a  pupil  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Deaigtij  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1882. 
He  painted  many  genre  pictures,  such  as  'In- 
dian Girl>  (1880);  <01d  Beau>  (1881).  but  is 
at  his  best  m  his  battle  pictures  of  die  CivU 
War,  which  are  characterized  by  clever  colorinf^ 
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notable  dash  and  spirit  and  great  truthful- 
ness of  detail.  Among  the  best  are  'Charging 
the  Battery';  *  Saving  the  Colors';  'Battery  H 
in  Action'  (Toledo  Museum)  ;  ^Exchange  of 
Prisoners'  (Democratic  Qub,  New  York). 
Among  his  more  recent  paintings  are  'Golden 
Prospects'  (1910)  ;  'Sioux  Indian>  and  <Loot> 
(1911);  'Ration  Day'  and  the  'Peace  Confer- 
ence* (1912).  He  also  paints  landscvtes  and 
has  achievea  considerable  success  in  this  field 
also. 

GAUL,  QALLIA,  the  country  of  the  Gauls, 
which  extended  in  the  times  of  the  Romans, 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  side 
of  Italy,  beyond  the  Alps  to  Uie  Adriatic  It 
was  divided  into  Gaul  on  this  side  (the  Italian 
side)  of  the  Alps  (Gallia  Cisalpina),  an'd  Gaul 
beyond  the  Alps  (Gallia  Transalpina). 

(jiallia  Cisalpina,  which  extended  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  consequently  com- 

Snsed  all  Upper  Italy  as  far  as  the  Rubicon  and 
lacra,  on  account  of  its  adoption  of  the  Roman 
toga  was  called  Gallia  Togala.  It  was  divided 
into  Liguria;  Gallia  Transpadana;  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana.  Liguria  was  inhabited  by  the  Ligurians. 
Gallia  Transpadana  principally  by  the  Taurin- 
ians,  InsubrianSj  and  Cenomani;_  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana  by  the  Boii,  Senones,  and  Lingones,  all  of 
them  nations  of  (jallic  descent 

Transalinne  Gaul  was  also  called  GaiUa 
Comata  in  distinction  from  Gallia  Togata,  be- 
cause the  inhabitants  wore  their  hair-  {comai) 
long,  or  Gatlia  Braccata,  because,  particularly 
in  the  southern  parts,  they  wore  a  peculiar  kind 
of  breeches  (braccoe).  Caesar,  who  conquered 
Transalpine  Gaul  at  a  later  period,  found  it 
divided  into  three  parts:  Aquitania,  extending 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  (jaronne,  chiefly  occu- 

£ied  by  Iberian  tribes;  Gallia  Celtica,  from  the 
aronne  to  the  Seine  and  Mame ;  Gallia  Belgica, 
in  the  north,  extending  to  the  Rhine. 

The  Gauls  were  the  chief  branch  of  the  great 
original  stock  of  C^elts.  On  the  whole,  a  strong 
resemblance  appears  to  have  existed  amon^  all 
the  Celts.  And  although  they  were  divided  into 
numerous  tribes,  there  were  but  few  branches 
that  were  perceptibly  different  from  each  other. 
It  is  probable  that  coming  from  the  east,  they 
took  their  way  alot^  the  south  side  of  the 
Danube,  having  the  numerous  nation  of  the 
Thracians  in  their  rear  and  the  Germans  on 
their  side ;  but  the  period  of  this  event  is_  so  re- 
mote that  we  cannot  even  venture  a  conjecture 
in  regard  to  it. 

A  too  great  population  (which  is  not  uri- 
common  in  half  savage  and  partly  nomadtc 
nations  whose  means  of  supplying  their  wants 
are  very  imperfect,  and  who  require  a  great 
extent  of  country),  and  the  pressure  of  Ger- 
man and  Tfaracian  tribes,  caused  general  migra- 
tions among  the  Gauls  about  397  b.c  Colonies 
from  many  tribes  took  their  course  over  the 
Alps  into  Italy,  and  eastward  along  the 
Danube.  This  passage  of  the  Celtic  (xauls  over 
the  Alps  first  brings  that  nation  into  the  region 
of  history. 

Our  accounts  of  tibe  course  of  the  eastern 
Gauls  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube  are  very 
imperfect.  This,  however,  is  evident,  that  their 
movements  occasioned  the  migrations  of  whole 
nations.  Oie  hundred  years  after  the  burn- 
ing of  Rome,  the  eastern  Gauls,  from  280-278 
B.C,  made  three  destructive  irruptions  into 


Macedonia  and  Greece,  which  had  already  been 
depopulated  by  former  wars.  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  SosAenes, .  the 
commander  of  the  arm^,  fell  in  battle,  and 
Greece  trembled.  But  in  an  attack  on  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  (which  contained 
immense  treasures,  but  was  protected  by  its 
situation)  the  terrors  of  religion  and  the  as- 
saults of  the  elements  (tempest  and  hail-storms) 
came  over  them;  they  were  defeated,  and 
hunger,  cold,  and  the  sword  of  the  Greeks  com- 
pleted their  destruction.  Several  tribes  pursued 
their  course  into  Asia,  Minor,  where,  under  the 
name  of  Galalians,  they  long  retained  their  na- 
tional peculiarities,  and  preserved  their  language 
even  to  the  latest  period  of  the  empire.  The 
reaction  of  these  migrations  upon  Gaul  itself 
appears  to  have  been  considerate.  The_  Gauls 
along  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  in  the 
south  of  Germany  disai^war  from  diat  time. 
Tribes  of  German  origin  occupy  die  wfaole 
country  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  even  beyond 
that  river.  The  Belgae,  who  were  partly  Ger- 
man, occupied  the  northern  part  of  (jauf,  from 
the  Seine  and  Mame  to  the  British  Channel 
and  the  Rhine,  from  whence  colonists  passed 
over  into  Britiun,  and  settled  on  the  coast  dis- 
tricts. The  Celtae  in  Gaul  atUuied  a  higher 
degree  of  cultivation,  to  which  probably  their 
intercourse  with  the  Greeks  in  Massilia  (Mar- 
seilles), whose  letters  they  nsed  in  writing  their 
own  language,  and  with  the  Carthaginians,  in 
whose  armies  they  frequently  served  as  mer- 
cenaries, contributed  in  a  great  measure.  But 
they  were  then  hardly  able  to  resist  the  Ger- 
mans who  lived  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  Their  kinsmen,  the  Britons,  who 
fotifl^t  from  chariots,  and  practised  polygamy, 
were  more  fierce  than  the  (rauls. 

Meanwhile  the  Ciauls  of  Cisalpine  GomX  had 
taken  up  their  residence  in  the  fertile  plains  of 
Upper  Italy.  Rome  trembled  at  the  irruption 
of  these  barbarians  into  Italy ;  but  Catus  Marius 
saved  the  republic.  In  two  bloody  battles,  at 
Aix  (Aqu%  SextiK)  in  102,  and  at  VerceDi  in 
101  B.C,  he  destroyed  these  nations.  Only  that 
portion  of  them  which  had  remained  in  Gatil 
to  await  the  issue  of  the  expedition  escaped  the 
general  ruin.  Forty-tiiree  yw%  after  this 
event  Caius  juHus  Ciesar  received  the  procon- 
snlship  over  the  countries  bordering  on  Gaul. 
He  resolved  to  subject  alt  (rsul,  and  executed 
his  purpose  in  less' than  nine  years  (5&-50  B.C.), 
in  eight  bloci^  campaigns. 

The  religion  of  the  Druids,  \ma^^  suppressed 
in  Gaul  by  Tiberius  and  Qaudius,  it  gradnallr 
retreated  into  Britain,  where,  ^rticulai^  on 
the  small  islands  near  the  British  coasts,  the 
priests  established  thdr  mysterious  rites,  of 
which  in  ancient  times  strange  and  dreadful 
accounts  were  current.  The  Britons  also  were 
soon  ccuiqucred  fay  the  Romans.  After  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  family  of  the  Czsars,  the  GwAs 
once  more  made  an  attempt  to  recover  their 
liberty  by  the  aid  of  the  (aermans.  but  in  vmin. 
After  this  last  effort  th^  gradually  became 
Roman  cititens,'and  so  entirely  Romanised  diat 
even  their  ancient  lan^uge,  the  Celtic,  was  sup- 
planted by  a  corrupt  Latin  dialect,  retaining, 
however,  a  cfmsiderable  number  of  Celtic  words, 
especially  as  roots,  which,  intermingled  with 
Franco-Germanic  words,  formed  the  modem 
language.   About  the  year  466  the  Franks  soIh 
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dned  the  greater  pftit  of  Gaol,  and  put  a  period 
to  the  dominirai  of  Ae  Romans  in  that  country. 

BiUiofTaptay.--  Deapordms,  ^G^ographie  his- 
feorique  et  admimBtrative  de  la  Gaule  romaine* 
CParis  1877);  Fuatcl  de  Coulange,  <Histoire 
des  institntiotts  politiqaes  de  rancicnne  France* 
(Paris  1877);  Goodwin,  'History  of  France* 
(New  York  1860);  Holmes,  *Ca:sar's  Con- 
quest of  GauP  (Oxford  1911);  Marin  de  Syr, 
<La  France  avant  Cesar>  (Paris  1865)  ;  Martin, 
<Histoirc  de  France*  (Paris  1865);  Roget, 
<£tfanogenie  gauloise>  (Paris  1868-75);  Sihler. 
< Annals  of  Csesar*  (New  York  1911) ;  Thierry, 
<Hiftoire  des  Gaulais>  (Paris  1872). 

GAULEY  BRIDGE.  W.  Va„  an  important 
strate^cal  point  at  the  head  of  Kanawha  Val- 
ley, and  one  of  the  three  passes  of  the  Alle- 
manies.  It  was  the  objective  point  of  General 
Cox  in  his  campaign  from  the  Ohio  in  July 
1861^  and  was  occupied  by  him  and  strongly 
fortified  after  he  had  driven  General  Wise  from 
the  valley  and  eastward  to  Lewisbure.  After 
the  battle  of  Camifax  Ferry  Rosecrans 
advanced  to  Sewell  Mountain,  confronted  Gen- 
eral Lee,  who  had  assumed  command  of  the 
Confederate  forces,  for  several  days,  and  then 
fell  back  to  Gauley  Bridge,  disposing  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  from  5  to  12  miles  in  front 
of  it,  along  the  Lewtsburg  road.  With  Lee's 
assent  General  Floyd,  with  about  5,000  men, 
crossed  New  River  and  moved  down  its  south 
side  to  Cotton  Hill,  a  bold  height  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  New  and  Gauley 
rivers.  He  got  artillery  in  position  command- 
ing Gauley  Bridge,  the  feny  across  the  Gauley 
and  the  road  leading  to  Rosecrans'  camps.  On 
the  morning  of  1  November  the  artillery  opened 
fire,  sunk  the  ferryboat  and,  with  sharpshooters 
beyond  New  River,  stopped  the  passasre  of 
Rosecrans'  supply-trains.  The  contest  on  both 
sides,  with  artillery  and  mu^etry,  across  the 
narrow  river  was  severe,  and  ended  only  by 
darkness.  The  next  day  it  was  resumed  and 
continued  for  10  day&  fte  trains  moving  only 
hy  nic^t.  Meanwhile  Rosecrans  was  preparing 
to  capture  Floyd  by  moving  a  force  on  his 
left  and  rear,  a  movement  in  which  Cox,  who 
was  in  command  at  Gauley  Bridge,  was  to  co- 
operate. On  the  10th  Cox  crossed  his  brigade 
in  boats  over  New  River,  at  and  near  its  mouth, 
and  drove  Floyd  from  Cotton  Hill,  after  a 
sharp  fight  of  two  days.  The  co-operative 
movement  on  Floyd's  left  and  rear  failed. 
Floyd  became  aware  of  it,  and  on  the  12th  re- 
treated as  rapidly  as  possible,  abandoning 
wagons  and  supplies,  and  pursued  as  far  as 
Fayetteville.  He  continued  his  retreat  to  Dub- 
lin, on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad. 

GAULEY  MOUNTAINS,  W.  Va.,  a.range 
in  Pocahontas  and  Randolph  counties,  with  an 
altittide  of  about  4,000  feet.  There  is  a  lower 
ridge  in  Kanawha  and  Fayette  counties  ex- 
tending eastward  for  about  30  miles,  from  the 
Kanawha  River  near  Charleston  which  bears 
this  name  also.  The  maximum  altitude  of  the 
lower  ridge  is  about  2,000  feet. 

GAULEY  RIVER,  W.  Va.,  an  affluent  of 
the  Great  Kanawha  River.  It  rises  in  the  Black 
Mountains,  in  Pocahontas  County,  and  after  a 
course  of  75  miles,  first  westward  between  the 
Gauley  Mountains  (q.v.),  then  southward,  joins 
New  River  which,  from  the  point  of  junction 
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at  Gauley  Bridge,  is  called  the  Great  Kanawlia, 
a  tributary  of  the  Ohio. 

GAULS.   See  Gaul;  France. 

GAULT,  gait  (originally  a  local  name  in 
Cambridgeshire,  England,  for  clay),  one  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  Cretaceous  system  (q.v.). 
The  pault  is  a  stiff,  bluish-gray  clay,  which  here 
and  there  contains  indurated  nodules  and  se^ 
taria.  Now  and  again  it  becomes  somewhat 
calcareous,  or  sandy  and  micaceous.  _  In  some 
parts  of  Sussex  a  band  of  phosi^atic  nodules 
occurs  at  its  base.  'The  deposit  is  of  variable 
tbidcness  —  reaching  in  some  places  over  300 
feet,  while  occasionally  It  hardly  attains  a 
greater  thickness  than  50  feet,  and  forms  a 
well-marked  geological  horizon  —  forming  the 
bottom  member  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks. 
It  is  abundantly  fossiliferous,  the  remains  being 
almost  exclusively  marine,  only  a  few  driftea 
land-plants  having  been  met  wim.  The  gault  is 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
brides  and  tiles ;  it  forms  a  retentive  and  rather 
unproductive  soil. 

GAULTHSRIA  (named  ioT  Dr.  Gaultier 
of  Quebec),  a  large  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
or  under-shrubs,  with  small,  axillary,  nodding 
flowers,  white,  pink  or  red,  having  a  corolla  ana 
calyx  with  five  divisions,  the  former  urn-shaped 
or  companulate ;  and  a  berry-like  fruit,  rea  or 
blackish,  consisting  of  a  fle^y  calyx  enclosing 
a  capsule.  There  are  about  100  species,  found 
mostly  in  the  Andes,  a  few  being  Asiatic  and 
North  American.  Of  the  tatter,  the  best  laiown 
is  G.  procumbens,  the  familiar  aromatic  or 
creeping  wintei^reen,  known  in  different  load- 
ities  as  chednrberry  fa  name  sometimes  applied 
to  Mitchelta  repens),  boxberry,  siuce-oeny, 
ground-berry,  mountain  tea  and  partridge- 
berry  (q.v.).  This  plant  is  found  in  cool,  damp 
woods,  chiefly  under  the  shade  of  evergreens, 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  extending 
southward  along  the  Alleghantes.  The  leaves 
are  mostly  clustered  at  the  top  of  htanches 
rising  from  creeping  stems;  the  flowers  are 
white,  the  berries^  red  and  spicy,  with  a  flavor 
(also  characterizing  the  leaves)  resembling 
sweet  birch.  The  leaves  of  G.  frocumbens  and 
G.  hispiduta  contain  an  aromatic  oil  which  has 
a  greater  density  than  any  other  essential  oil. 
It  contains  about  10  per  cent  of  a  terpene 
called  gaultherilene  and  about  90  per  cent  of 
methyl  saliCTlate.  Oil  of  wintergreen  is  color- 
less when  fresh,  but  later  becomes  yellowish, 
and  is  used  for  flavoring  candy  and  for  disguis- 
it^  the  taste  of  unpleasant  medicines.  This 
oil  may  be  extracted  from  a  few  other  plants, 
i»rticularb>^  sweet  Urch  (Betuta  lento).  See 

WIMTEKGBEEN. 

GAUNT,  John  of.  See  John  op  Gaunt. 

GAUNTLETS  (spelled  also  gantlits).  A 
defensively  armored  glove.   Before  the  14di 

century  already  the  sleeves  of  the  chain  mail 
hauberk  had  become  extraded  over  the  hand, 
and,  through  an  opening  in  the  palm  side,  the 
band  could  be  extracte(C  leaving  the  hand  free 
and  the  glove  part  hanging  like  a  pouch.  By 
the  beginnini;  of  the  14th  century  gauntlets 
were  in  use  (rarely)  made  up  of  scales  of 
leather,  metal  or  horn  on  the  upper  surface. 
About  1330  the  separate  armored  gauntlet  was 
in  frequent  use  as  an  integral  piece  of  armor. 
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Steel  plates  were  now  beinR  fastened  to  the 
leather  glove ;  they  belong  to  the  ^'splint*  armor 
period  By  1335  the  wrists  were  armed  with 
splints.  While  the  digits  were  jointed  circlets 
of  metal,  a  series  of  wider  transverse  plates 
covered  the  main  portion  of  the  back  of  the 
hand.  By  1337  the  back  of  the  hand,  from 
knackles  to  well  up  the  wrist,  was  protected 
by  a  single  broad  plate  formed  to  the  parts. 
Inside  das  was  a  leather  gtoye  whose  fingers 
mi  thumb  piece  on  the  upper  side  had  protec- 
tion of  overlapping  plates ;  a  style  that  gave 
satisfaction,  apparently,  for  about  a  hundred 
years.  An  offensive  addition  to  some  gauntlets 
was  made  about  this  time,  by  producing  sharp 


Germfta  Lata  Sixteenth  Century  Gauntlet 

points  or  knobs  on  the  knuckles;  they  were 
termed  "gads"  or  "gadlyngs."  Historical  in- 
cidents are  recorded  of  most  eflectiv^  stunning 
blows  being  given  with  these  formidable  offen- 
sives. The  defective  open  space  between  the 
single  broad  plate  protecting  both  wrist  and 
knuckles  seems  to  have  been  eradicated  about 
1400  by  rivettmg  the  glove  to  the  plate.  By 
the  15th  century  the  knuckle  part  was  made  of 
a  separate  plate  articulated  bv  rivets  to  the 
wrist'picce.  By  about  1433  this  broad-plate 
gauntlet  had  fallen  into  disuse,  being  displaced 
by  the  steel  •miton*  with  a  *aiff*  pointed  on 
its  arm  end.  The  "miton*  then  was  a  gauntlet 
having  the  digits  armed  by  one  piece  of  metal 
—  the  fingers  no  longer  separatea 
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Singlfl  Onmtleta.— There  were  several 
kinds  of  gauntlets  nade  to  wear  singly.  Om 
was  the  *df>se>  or  *4ounicnring*  gmmtkt  (some- 
times erroneously  termed  Morbtdden"  gatmt- 
let).  This  had  the  furthest  finger-plate  ex- 
tended so  as  to  reach  and  overlap  the  inside 
of  the  wrist-piece,  when  folded  over.  The 
proceeditig  was,  after  grasping  the  sword,  to 
^'close*  this  long  finger-piece  around  the  hilt 
and  fasten  it  with  a  tuming  (un  woridng  in  a 
hole  in  the  plate.  The  quiUoiis  (see  Swona)  of 
the  sword  or  tourney  dob  thus  prevented  the 
weapon  from  bdng  forced  backward  throt^ 
the  hand  and  the  pommel  prevented  it  from 
being  pulled  out.  Another  siH^e  gatmtlet  was 
the  "manifer*  or  "main-de-fer,*  a  neav\'  metal 
hand  defense  for  holding  die  horse's  bridle. 
The  "barriers'"  gauntlet,  as  the  name  implies, 
was  to  protect  the  hand  from  being  crushed  in 
combat  when  knights  tilted  with  barriers  be- 
tween them.  In  tifie  17th  century  we  come 
across  gauntlets  reverting  to  the  separate 
armed  fingers;  the  "elbow*  gauntlet  of  this 
century  had  a  *cufE*  that  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  forearm.  A  specially  constructed 
gauntlet  was  used  for  seizmg  the  opponent's 
sword.  Among  the  sports  of  the  nobles  of 
those  days  was  bird  hunting  with  falcons  or 
hawks,  and  the  "falconer*  had  his  spedally 
devised  gauntlet  for  holding  and  releasing  the 
bird  of  prey.  The  throwins  down  of  the 
knight's  gatmtlet  was  a  "gage"  or  diallenge  to 
combat. 

Bibliography.— Cossoii,  Baron  dc,  *On 
Gauntlets'  (m  Archaological  Journal,  London 
1884)  ;  Dillon,  Viscount.  'Single  GaunUets' 
(in  Archeeological  Journal,  London  1913).  See 
also  bibliographies  under  titles  Chain  Akh(»; 
Plate  Armok. 

Clement  W.  C^uube. 

GAUR,  gowr,  a  very  large,  fierce  and  un- 
tamable ox  {Bos  gaurus)  found  in  the  forests 
of  India  and  Burma,  called  "bison"  by  Anglo- 
Indian  sportsmen,  and  distinguished  by  the 
Malays  into  two  varieties  called  "sladang"  aud 
"sapio.**  Old  bulls  are  sometimes  six  feet  higfa 
at  the  shoulders,  making  them  the  largest  of 
wild  oxen.  The  horns  spread  laterally  and 
curve  upward  to  the  length  ordinarily  of  20  to 
30  inches,  and  are  large  and  flattened,  while  the 
ridge  of  the  forehead  between  them  leans  for- 
ward decidedly  and  is  covered  with  a  mop  of 
gray  hair.  The  general  color  is  smooth,  shin- 
mg,  blackish  brown,  with  the  feet  white.  This 
magnificent  animal,  which  is  semi-domesticated 
to  some  extent  in  northern  India  and  never  in 
the  south,  wanders  about  the  jungles  in  small 
shy  herds  under  the  leadership  of  a  powerful 
bull,  as  is  the  habit  of  forest  oxen  ^merally. 
It  is  one  of  the  foremost  objects  of  ride  sport 
in  India,  and  the  best  accounts  of  its  habits  are 
to  be  found  in  the  books  of  sportsmen-writers, 
such  as  Baker,  Kinloch,  Shakespeare,  Homaday, 
etc.  The  animal  must  be  followed  on  foot,  ift 
which  the  aid  of  good  trackers  is  essential;  and 
when  it  has  been  overtaken  it  is  usually  hidden 
in  some  dense  cover,  whence  it  is  Hkdv  to 
chaise  without  warning.  Its  flesh  is  exoeiient 
See  Gaval. 

GAUSS,  gows.  Kail  Friedrich,  German 
mathematician:  b.  Brunswick,  30  April  1777; 
d.  (iottingen,  23  Feb.  laSS.  At  la  while  a 
ttudest  at  (^ottingen,  he  solved  a  proUem  (that 
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o{  the  division  of  the  circle  into  17  equal 
parts)  which  had  occupied  geometers  from  the 
time  o{  Euclid.  In  1801  was  published  his 
'Disquisttionea  Arithmeticse,^  treating  of  inde< 
terminate  analysis  or  transcendental  aritfametti^ 
and  oontMuhig,  in  ttddition  to  many  neir  and 
carious  theorems,  a  demmtstration  of  the 
famous  theorem  of  Fermat,  concerning  triangu- 
lar numbers.  He  calculated,  by  a  new  method, 
the  orbit  of  the  newly  discovered  planet  Ceres, 
and  afterward  that  of  Pallas,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  French  Institute  in  1810  the 
medal  founded  by  Lalande.  In  1S07  he  became 
professor  of  mathematics  and  director  of  the 
observatory  at  Gottingen,  a  position  which  he 
held  till  Us  death.  In  1821,  being  charged  by 
die  government  of  Hanover  with  the  triangular 
tion  of  that  country  and  the  measurement  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian,  he  rendered  the  most  dis- 
tant stations  visible  by  means  of  the  heliotrope, 
an  instrument  of  his  invention  for  reflecting 
solar  light ;  and  in  connection  with  Weber  made 
valuable  investigations  concerning  terrestrial 
magnetism.  He  was  pronounced  Laplace  to 
be  the  greatest  mathematidan  in  Europe. 
Among  the  more  celebrated  of  his  works  are 
*Thcoria  Motus  Corporum  Coelestium'  (1809^; 
'Intensitas  Vis  Magneticae  Terrestris'  (1833): 
^Dioptrische  Untersuchungen*  (1841) and 
^Untersuchungen  uber  Gegenstande  der  hoheren 
Geodesic*  (1844).  Consult  Schering,  E.  J., 
'Gauss's  Collected  Works'  (Gottingen  1863- 
71). 

GAUSSEN,  gow'sin,  Louis,  Swiss  theo- 
logy:  b.  Geneva,  25  Aug.  1790^  d.  Les  Grotte& 
18  Jane  1863.  He  was  awomted  pastor  of 
Satigny  in  1816^  A  close  follower  of  the  early 
Calvinists  he  refused  to  adopt  the  new  cate- 
chism which  the  consistory  introduced  He  was 
censured  by  the  Geneva  ministers  and  was  de- 
posed in  1832.  In  this  year,  with  two  others, 
he  founded  a  society  for  the  dissemination  of 
Bibles  and  other  religious  literature.  Four 
years  later  he  was  made  professor  of  theology 
at  (he  Evangelical  School  of  Geneva.  He  wrote 
*Theopneustics>  (1841) ;  *It  is  Written* 
(1856);  'Lessons  for  the  Young  on  the  Six 
Days  of  Creation'  (1860) ;  <Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture* (1862). 

GAUTAMA,  gow't9-m4,  or  GOTAMA.  the 
patronymic  of  several  celebrities  connected  with 
Hindu  Vedaism,  and  of  Siddartha  Gautama,  the 
founder  of  Buddhism.   See  Buddha. 

GAUTHEROT,  gofro^  Giistave,  French 
educator  and  author.  He  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  Mont  Roland  and  the  universities  of 
Dijon  and  Paris.  He  was  professor  of  history 
at  the  College  of  Vauprard,  Paris,  and  after- 
ward became  professor  of  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution  at  the  Institut  CathoHque 
de  Paris.  In  1914-16  he  was  commandant  of 
the  29th  Infantiy  Repment,  and  in  1917  was 
made  c^tain  or  the  Etat-Major  of  the  5th 
Army.  He  has  published  'Histoire  de  la  Revo- 
lution Francaise  dans  Tancien  Evech6  de  BUe' 
(1908),  crowned  by  the  French  Academy;  *Les 
relations  Franco-heMtiques  de  1789  a  1792* 
(1908) ;  'L'^change  des  otages  sous  la  Com- 
mune* (1910) ;  'La  question  de  la  langue  aux- 
iliaire  intemationale*  (1910) ;  'Gohel,  Eveque 
m^tropolitain  constitutionel  de  Paris*  (1911); 
'L'Asscmbl^e  Constituante*  (1911) ;  *La  jour- 
n6e  du  Dix  Aout,  1792,  et  la  Marseilhuse* 
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(1912) ;  'La  Dfoiocratie  Rivolutionnaire' 
(1911);  *L'Epop6e  Vendienne*  (1913),  which 
was  crowned  by  the  French  Academyj  'Le  Van- 
dalisme  Jacobin:  Destructions  adnunistratives 
d'archives.  d'objets  d'art,  de  monuments  re- 
l^eux  A  rep<ni^  r£v<dutionnaire>  ( 1914)  i 
*L'^^onie  de  Marie- Antoinette*  (1914).  He 
contributed  to  the  'Catholic  Encyclopedia*  and 
to  La  Croix,  L'Univers,  Revue  des  questions 
historiques.  Revue  Franfoise,  Revue  pratique 
d'apcloghxque,  etc 

GAUTHIBR,  K&'teX  Charles  Hashes, 

Canadian  prelate;  o.  Alexandria,  Ontario,  3 
Nov.  1845.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
in  1867;  consecrated  archbishop  of  Kingston 
(Roman  Catholic).  29  July  1898,  and  was  trans- 
lated to  the  archi^iscopal  <Koccse  of  Ottawa 
in  September  1911. 

GAUTIElC    gf>'ty^   (Charles)  Lucten, 

Swiss  theologian:  b.  Cologny,  1850.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  universities  of  Gen- 
eva, Leipzig  and  Tubingen.  From  1877  to  18W 
he  was  professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  and 
Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Lausanne.  He 
presided  at  the  synod  of  the  Vaudois  Eglise 
fibre  in  1885,  1886^  1891  and  1892.  To  his 
travels  in  the  Holy  Land  in  1894  and  1899  we 
owe  several  interesting  volumes.  His  works 
include  'Au  dela  du  Jourdain*  (1895) ;  'Sou- 
venirs de  Terre-Sainte*  (1898);  'Autour  de  la 
Mer  Morte*  (1901);  translation  of  Ghazali's 
<Ad-Dourra  el-Fakhira*  (1878);  'Le  sacerdoce 
dans  I'Ancien  Testament*  (1874);  'La  mission 
du  prophete  Ezichiel'  (1891);  'Vocations  des 
prpph^tes*  (1901);  'Introduction  i  I'Anden 
Testament*  (1906);  *La  loi  dans  I'ancienne 
AlTiance*  (1908);  'L'Evangeliste  de  I'Exil' 
(1911). 

GAUTIER,  BmQe  Thtodora  L&m,  French 

scholar  and  critic:  b.  Havre,  8  Aug.  1832;  dl 
1897.  He  was  educated  at  Laval  and  at  the  Col- 
lege Sainte-Berbe  de  Paris.  He  held  official 
positions  connected  with  the  schools  and  libraries 
of  his  native  place  till  his  growing  eminence  as 
a  writer  brou^t  him  to  Paris.  In  1866  he  be- 
came chief  secretary  of  the  national  archives 
and  in  1887  was  chosen  member  of  the  Institute. 
His  works,  which  place  him  among  the  very  fore- 
most authorities  on  mediaoval  European  liter- 
ature, include  'Seines  et  nouvelles  caiholiques* 
(1861)  ;  'Quelques  mots  sur  I'^de  de  la  pal^ 
oeraphie  et  de  la  diplamatie*  (1658;  3d  ed., 
1864);  ^Definition  Catholique  de  I'Histoire* 
(1860)  ;  *Ben6it  II*  (1863) ;  'Etudes  litteraires 
pour  la  defense  de  l'«^ise*  (1864)  :  'fitudes  his- 
toriques pour  la  defense  de  r^glise*  (1864); 
'Epop*es  fran«aises*  (1866-W) ;  'Vingt  nou- 
veaax  portraits*  ( w8) ;  'La  Chevalerie> 
(1884);  'Htstoire  de  la  poesie  religieuse  dans 
les  cloitres  des  IXe  et  Xle  siicles*  (1888); 
'Etudes  et  tableaux  historiques*  (1890);  'Bib- 
Hographie  des  Chansons  de  Crtste*  (1897). 

GAUTIER*  Judith,  French  novelist,  daugh- 
ter of  Tneophile  Gatitier  (q.v.)  and  Carlotta 
Grisi,  the  famous  Italian  singer:  b.  Paris, 
France,  1850.  She  married  Catulle  Mendes,  but 
was  divorced  from  him  and  in  1913  married 
Pierre  Lcti,  the  celebrated  novelist,  Her  first 
work,  under  the  name  "Judith  Walther,»  was 
'The  Book  of  Jade^  (1867),  a  coUection  of 
prose  and  verse  translated  from  the  Chinese;  it 
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was  followed  by  'The  Imperial  Drs«on>  (1869), 
a  Chinese  romance,  signed  "Judith  Mend^s*  ; 
'The  Usurper,*  a  Japanese  romance,  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy  in  1875;  'Lucienne* 
(1877);  <The  Cruelties  of  Love>  (1878) ;  'Iso- 
hne>  (1881);  <Poems  of  the  Dragon  Fly' 
(1884),  adapted  from  the  Japanese;  'Potiphar's 
Wife>  (1884),  a  Persian  romance;  'The  Mer- 
chant of  Smiles'  (1888),  a  drama  adapted  from 
the  Chinese;  'The  Marriage  of  FingaP  (1888), 
a  lyric  poem;  'Les  Princesses  d'amours' 
(1900);  <Parsi£al>  (1908);  'L'avare  Chiiiois> 
<190e)  :  'CoIUer  des  jours>  (1906)  :  and  in  col- 
laboration with  Pierre  Lott,  **La  nlle  du  cieP 
1912).  This  work  was  translated  and  pro- 
uced  under  the  title  'Daughter  of  Heaven* 
at  the  Century  Theatre,  New  Yoric 

GAUTIBR.  Thfiopbile,  French -poet  and 

Srose  writer:  b.  Tarbes,  France,- 31  Aug.  1811; 
.  Paris,  23  Oct.  1872.  He  was  educated  at  the 
grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  and  after- 
ward at  the  College  Chartema^e  in  Paris.  He 
applied  himself  at  first,  but  without  much  suc- 
cess, to  painting;  and  then  turned  to  litera- 
ture. In  verse  he  published  'Albertus' 
(1830);  'Comedy  of  Death'  (1832);  'Enamels 
and  Cameos'  (1856),  his  best  poetry,  etc.  His 
novels  and  short  stories  include  'Young 
France'  (1833)  ;  'Mademoiselle  de  Maupin> 
(1835);  'Fortunio'  (1838);  'A  Tear  of  the 
Devil'  (1839);  'Militona'  (1847);  'The 
Tiger's  Skin'  (1852) ;  'Jettatura'  (1857) ; 
'Captain  Fracasse'  (18^)  ;  ^Handsome  Jenny' 
(1865);  'Spirite'  (1866),  etc.  He  was  drawn 
early  to  feuilleton  writing,  and  for  more  than 
30  years  contributed  to  the  Paris  newspapers 
criticisms  on  the  theatre  and  the  salon.  He 
also  wrote  'Journey  in  Spain*  (1843); 
<Zigiags»  (1845);  'Constantinople'  (1854); 
^Journey  in  Russia'  (1866),  etc.,  whidi  rank 
among  the  most  delightful  books  of  modem 
travel.  Still  other  works  were  an  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  <£hamels  and  Cameos'  (1872);  'The 
Grotesques'  (1844);  *History  of  Dramatic  Art 
in  France'  (1859);  'Baizac'  (1858);  'Private 
Men^erie^  (1869),  biographical;  'Histoiy  of 
Romanticism'  (18/2)  ;  'Literary  Portraits  and 
Souvenirs'  (1875) ;  'The  East'  (1877),  the  last 
two  beit^  posthumous.  Gautier's  whole  phi- 
losophy is  a  philosophy  of  paradox,  his  ideal 
of  life  hardly  more  than  a  picturesque  vicious- 
ness.  His  besetting  sin  was  a  desire  to  say 
something  clever  and  wicked  to  shock  the 
Philistines.  (See  Madeuoisellb  de  Maupin}. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in 
the  literary  world  of  Paris  in  his  day;  was 
cosmopolitan  in  his  tastes  and  employed  a  style 
ronarkable  for  its  faultlessness.  His  frank  ex- 
pression of  hedonism  and  his  contempt  for  the 
conmion  canons  of  morality  as  expressed  in 
many  of  his  works  kept  the  Academy  forever 
closed  to  him.  Consult  lives  by  Feydeau 
(1874);  Bergerat  (1878);  Richet  (1893); 
Bruneti^re,  'Evolution  de  la  p6£sie  lyrique' 
(1894)  ;  Du  Camp  (1890)  ;  also  Deschamps,  <La 
vie  et  les  Uvres*  (Paris  1900);  Faguet,  'Le 
XIXe  Siecle'  (ib.  1894);  Henriot,  E.,  *Th6- 
ophile  Gautier,  poete'  (m  Annales  Romantiques, 
1912)  :  Huneker,  J.  G..  'The  Pathos  of  Dis- 
tance' (New  York  1913). 

GAUTIER  .  DB   COSTBGk     See  Cai^ 
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GAUT3CH  VON  FRANKENTHURN, 

gowtsh  fon  frink'en-toom,  Paul,  Babon  von, 
Austrian  statesman:  b.  Vienna,  1851.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  en- 
tend  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion  in  1874,  and  from  1885  to  1893  served  as 
Minister  of  Education  in  Taafe's  Cabinet. 
From  1895  to  1897  he  was  again  Minister  of 
Education  under  Premier  Badeni,  and  in  1897- 
96  succeeded  his  chief,  and  also  held  the  port- 
folio of  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He  next 
served  as  president  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Accounts  and  at  the  end  of  1904  became  Premier 
in  succession  to  Koerber.  He  developed  a 
sdieme  for  universal  suffrage  -which  failed  of 
passage  and  resulted  in  the  fall  of  his  cabinet 
in  May  1906.  He  was  a  second  time  Premier 
from  26  June  to  31  Oct.  1911. 

GAUZE  (French  gase,  Middle  Latin  gag- 
aatunt),  a  li^t,  transparent  silk  stuff,  or  some- 
times a  fabric  of  silk  and  cotton  or  silk  and 
hemp,  or  of  other  material.  In  weaving  gauze, 
at  every  third  cast  of  the  shuttle  the  warp- 
threads  are  turned  or  twisted  after  receiving 
the  woof  from  right  to  left,  and  the  reverse, 
alternately,  between  each  throw  of  the  shutMe. 
so  that  Uie  weft-direads  are  separated  from 
each  other,  the  slight  texture  being  thus  pro- 
duced. Gauzes  are  either  plain  or  figured.  The 
latter  arc  worked  with  flowers  of  silver  or 
gold,  on  a  silk  ground,  and  are  chiefly  made  in 
China.    For  antiseptic  purposes,  etc..  cotton 

§auze  is  specially  made  for  the  use  of  surgeons, 
ipecial  fabrics  to  which  the  name  is  given  are 
also  manufactured  to  be  made  into  light  under- 
wear. The  term  has  further  been  extended  to 
any  slight  open  material,  as  bolting-cloth  and 
wire-doth  tor  various  purposes.  A  wide- 
meshed,  unsized  cheese-cloth,  which  is  called 
gauze,  is  considered  by  surgeons  to  he  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  material  for 
dressing  wounds,  being  comfortaMe  and  ab- 
sorbing fluid  without  disagreeable  matting. 

GAVAGE,  ga'vazh',  a_  method  of  feeding 
resorted  to  when  the  mdividual  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  take  food  in  the  usual  manner.  A 
rubber  catheter  is  employed  and  is. joined  by 
means  of  a  glass  tube  to  a  flexible  rubber 
tiibing  with  a  funnel  at  the  end.  The  catheter 
is  inserted  and  passed  into  the  stomach  and  the 
food  is  poured  into  the  funnel. 

GAVARNI  (properly  StJLPicE  GunxAUME 
Chevalieb),  French  caricaturist  and  illustrator: 
b.  Paris,  13  Jan.  1804;  d.  23  Nov.  1866.  He 
came  of  poor  parents,  but  while  apprentice  in 
an  engine-building  factory,  mana^d  to  study 
mechanical  and  free  hand  drawing.  After 
mainr  disa[«>ointments  in  his  early  attempts  to 
'  maruet  his  drawings  he  succeeded  admirably  in 
18^  in  drawing  for  a  fashion  journal.  He  be- 
came director  of  the  ;periodical  Les  gens  du 
mond*  and  from  this  time,  his  success  was  me- 
teoric. Financial  difBculties  put  his  journal 
hors  du  combat  and  himself  in  prison.  After 
his  release  he  joined  the  staff  of  Le  Charivari 
which  journal  he  made  a  success.  He  depicted 
with  facile  pencil  all  the  foibles  of  the  Parisians. 
He  also  illustrated  books,  among  them  Sue's 
'Wanderii^  Tew.*  A  visit  to  London  in  1849 
changed  the  oent  of  his  work,  which  hitherto 
had  been  laughing  and  joyous,  into  a  somewhat 
morose  and  dismal  outlook  in  human  life, 
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caused  by  his  visits  to  the  submeised  hosts  of 
London.  Consult  Maherault  and  Bocher  'Cata- 
logue raisonne  de  I'oeuvre  de  Gavarni*  (Paris 
1S73)  and  Curtis,  'Masters  of  Uthograi^' 
(New  York  1897). 

QAVARNIE,  Cascade  de,  France,  a  water- 
fall in  the  Cirque  de  Gavamie,  Pyrenees,  It  is 
the  second  highest  in  Europe,  being  1,385  feet 
in  height. 

GAVARNIE,  Cirque  de,  France,  a  natural 
amphitheatre  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  2%  miles 
in  width  and  5,380  feet  in  height. 

GAVAZZI,  ga-vat'se.  Alesoandro,  Italian 
reformer:  b.  Bologna;  Italy,  21  March  180P;  d. 
Rome,  9  Jan.  1889.  At  16  he  became  a  monk 
of  the  Barnabite  order,  and  subsequently  was 
appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Naples,  where 
he  speedily  acciuired  a  reputation  as  an  orator. 
On  the  ascension  of  Pius  IX  to  the  papal  chair, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  diffusion  of  political 
enlightenment  and  patriotic  aspirations  among 
the  masses  of  the  Roman  population.  Later  he 
forsook  the  papal  ranks,  and  to  Gavazzi's  fervid 
and  patriotic  oratory  may  'be  attributed,  in  no 
slight  degree,  the  universal  spirit  of  seli-sacri- 
fice  evoked  throughout  Italy  during  this  period 
of  her  history.  He  was  called  Peter  the  Her- 
mit of  the  national  crusade.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic  at  Rome  he  was  appointed 
almoner- in-chief  to  the  nauonal  army.  Rome 
having  fallen,  Gavazzi  went  to  England,  where 
he  delivered  numerous  addresses  and  lectures 
illustrative  of  the  political  and  religious  aims  of 
his  country.  He  twice  visited  the  United  States. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Free  (Hiriatian 
Church  of  Italy  in  1870,  and  author  of  'Recol- 
lections of  tli9  Last  Four  Popes>  (1S59);  'No 
Union  with  Rome>  (1871).  etc. 

GAVELKIND,  a  ^tem  of  tenure  formerly 
existing  in  England  and  Ireland,  now  confined 
to  the  coun^  of  Kent  and  a  few  other  parts 
of  England.  It  preceded  and  survived  the 
feudal  system.  Its  great  principle  was  that  the 
estate  descends  not  to  the  eldest  son  but  to  all 
the  sons,  or,  in  the  case  of  deceased  sons,  their 
representatives,  in  equal  shares.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  was  general  in 
Anglo-Saxon  time%  and  at  the  Conquest  was 
among  the  •liberties'  won  from  William  by  the 
men  of  Kent.  Elsewhere  it  was  superseded  by 
the  feudal  law  of  primogeniture.  In  Wales  it 
survived  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
and  it  is  not  Quite  extinct  yet  in  some  parts  of 
England.  In  Irish  gavelkind  the  land  was  not 
divided  anrong  the  sons,  but  reverted  to  the 
common  stock  and  ^"as  again  divided  among 
the  surviving  members  of  the  tribe.  See  1n- 
hbutance;  Tenuke;  and  consult  Rotunson. 
<On  (Sabelkind.' 

C|AVSRE,  ^Vr,  Belgium,  town,  of  the 
province  of  East  rlanders,  about  five  miles  from 
Ghent.  Here  in  1453  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Ghenr.  There  are  few  manu- 
factures and  those  that  exist  are  purely  local. 
In  August  1914  Gavere  was  occupied  by  the 
Germans  in  their  rush  on  Paris.   Pop.  1,900. 

GAVESTON,  giv'es-ton.  Piers,  favorite  of 
Edward  II,  king  of  England:  b.  19  June  1312. 
He  was  a  Gascon  by  birth,  and  on  account  of 
his  father's  services  to  Edward  I  was  chosen 
companion  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  over  whom 


he  acquired  a  complete  and  very  mischievous 
ascendency,  wasting  his  resources  and  breeding 
dissension  between  him  and  his  father.  Edward 
I  banished  him  in  1307,  but  died  the  same  year, 
and  Edward  II  at  once  recalled  him.  made  him 
^rl  of  Cornwall,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  his 
niece,  Margaret  de  Clare.  Intoxicated  with  his 
elevation  and  honors  Gaveston  became  intoler- 
ably insolent  and  exasperated  the  nobles.  He 
was  again  banished,  again  recalled,  and,  the 
barons  having  declared  war,  was  captured  and 
executed  near  Warwick. 

GAVIAL.  pi'vl-?!,  or  GHAVIAL,  the 
common  crocodile  of  northern  India  iGomalis 
amggtiau),  characterized  by  its  frreatly  pro- 
longed and  slender  snout,  a  peculiarity  which 
increases  with  age  and  varies  according  to  sex. 
In  the  male  the  nose  is  very  much  swollen,  and 
can  be  inflated  like  a  bag  when  the  nostrils  -  (at 
the  extremity)  are  closed.  The  teeth  are  very 
niunerous  —  usually  more  than  100.  The 
cranial  structures  accompam^ing  these  peculiari- 
ties indicate  a  separate  family  {GavuUida)^ 
which  first  appears  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous, 
and  has  had  many  fossil  genera  and  species, 
among  them  an  Asiatic  monster  {Rhamph^ 
suchus  crassidens)  of  the  Pliocene  which  was 
50  feet  in  length.  The  gavial  inhabits  chiefly 
the  basins  of  the  Ganges.  Indus  and  Brahma- 
putra, and  reaches  a  length  of  20  to  25  feet 
In  the  (^nges  it  is  of  a  deep  sea-green  color 
atxuve,  with  numerous  irregular  brown  spots, 
smallest  and  thickest  about  nte  jaws,  and  below 
pale  yellowish  white.  It  feeds  on  fish  and, is 
harmless,  in  spite  of  its  huge  size.  Its  habits 
are  little  known;  and  still  less  is  known  of  a 
closely  related  but  smaller  gavial  {Tomistoma 
scMegeli)  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

GAVOTTE.  ga-v6t,  or  GAVOT,  originally 
a  dance  of  the  Gavots  or  people  of  the  Gap,  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Alps  in  France.  It  was 
a  peasant  dance,  not  unlike  a  minuet,  and  hap- 
pily uniting  liveliness  with  dignity.  It  was 
popular  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  century,  and 
at  one  period  was  in  favor  at  court.  After  tm- 
dergoing  modifications  it  fell  into  disuse.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  a  kind  of  music  at  first 
intended  for  such  a  dance.  It  came  into  great 
favor  and  was  a  frequent  movement  in  siiites, 
sonatas,  etc.,  having  been  used  by  Badi  and 
other  great  composers.  In  our  time  it  has 
again  become  popular. 

GAWAIN,  ga'wan,  nephew  of  King 
Arthur,  son  of  Loth  of  Orkney,  and  the  most 
famous  hero  of  the  Arthurian  cycle.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  reigned  in  Galloway,  was 
dispatched  as  ambassador  to  the  Roman  camp, 
accompanied  Arthur  to  England  and  was  slam 
in  the  battle  which  took  place  soon  after  their 
landing.  Consult  Weston,  Jessie  L.,  *The 
Legend  of  Sir  Gawain' ;  id,  'Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Green  Knight'  (New  York  1910). 

GAY,  Delphine»  See  Girahdin,  Madame  db. 

GAY,  Edward,  American  landscape  painter  t 
b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  25  April  1837.  His  family 
was  compelled  to  leave  Ireland  on  account  of 
the  political  difliculties  of  1848,  and  came  as 
refugees  to  America,  settling  in  Albany,  N.  V. 
As  they  had  become  greatly  impoverished,  the 
boy  never  had  a  day's  schooling,  Imt  was  put 
to  work  to  cam  his  Uving.  At  an  early  age 
he  showed  great  facility  in  drawing,  and  some 
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sketches  he  nuide  on  the  cellar  <Ioots  of  an 

office  building  attracted  the  attention  of  James 
M.  Hart  and  George  H.  Boug^ton,  who  gave 
him  the  freedom  of  their  studios.  In  1862  he 
went  abroad  and  studied  under  Schirmer  and 
Lessing  in  Carlsruhe,  Germany.  His  first  large 
picture  after  his  return,  'The  Suburbs,*  was 
exhibited  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
in  1872  and  resulted  in  his  becoming  an  asso- 
ciate of  that  body.  At  the  Centennial  Exhitn- 
tion  (1876),  *Late  Afternoon*  won  him  dis- 
tinction. Of  'Washed  by  the  Sea,*  which  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Layton  and  presented  to  the 
Layton  Museum,  Milwaukee,  George  Inness 
wrote,  *No  greater  landscape  has  been  produced 
in  America."  Some  years  later  his  '  Broad 
Acres*  was  awarded  the  prize  of  $2,000  by  the 
American  Art  Association,  New  York,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
^Mother  Earth*  which  is  to  bang  in  the  Hi^^ 
School,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  was  exhibited  at 
the  World's  Fair,  Chic^o,  and  the  following 
^r  received  a  medal  at  the  mid-winter  exhibi- 
tion at  San  Francisco.  One  of  Mr.  Gay's  finest 
paintings,  'The  Fields  at  Eastchester,*  also 
han^  in  the  High  School,  Mount  Vernon.  In 
the  Executive  Mansion  at  Albany  hangs  'Where 
Sea  and  Meadow  Meet,*  a  painting  that  has 
met  with  much  praise.  In  1903  he  was  awarded 
the  Shaw  Prize  by  the  Academy  of  Design 
for  the  best  landscape  in  the  exhibition,  'Mia- 
mus  River,*  and  in  1905  the  Inness  gold  medal 
for  the  most  meritorious  landscape  in  the  Acad- 
emy exhibition.  He  was  made  a  life  member 
of  the  Lotus  Club  for  his  achievements  in  art 
and  in  1907  a  member  of  the  National  Academy. 
About  this  time  he  painted  'Ruins  of  the 
Greek  Theatre  in  Taonnina,  Sicily,*  which  now 
occupies  a  lunette  in  the  Mount  Vernon  Li- 
brary, and  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  his 

Sintings.  'Waving  Grain*  is  owned  by  the 
inneapolis  Gallery  of  Pme  Arts,  'Waste 
Lands'  hangs  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Library.  'El  Dorado*;  'My 
Lady's  Estate*;  'Those  Happy  Summer 
Fields* ;  'Toilers  of  the  Sea* ;  and  other  pic- 
tures hang  in  private  galleries.  'The  Hill- 
side* hangs  in  the  National  Gallery- at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  the  William  M.  Evarts  Col- 
lection. A  picture,  perhaps  not  SO  well  known, 
called  'The  Grain  Field*  has  been  presented  to 
the  Public  Library  at  Holyoke,  Mass.  It  pos- 
sesses a  compelling  quality  or  soul  which  at- 
tracts the  beholder  in  a  wonderful  manner  and 
makes  him  loath  to  leave  it.  'The  Acropolis 
at  Athens*  was  painted  for  Prank  R.  Cham- 
bers, Esq.,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  decoration 
of  his  library  at  Bronxviue,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Gay  sees  nature  under  large  and  sunny 
aspects,  painting  meadows,  the  flow  of  rivers, 
wide  ordiards  in- springtime,  and  great  billowy 
fields  of  grain  in  the  sunshine  or  the  full  light 
of  day.  His  works  have  been  prominent  in 
the  New  York  Water  Color  Society,  of  which 
he  is  a  member. 

GAY,  John,  English  poet  and  dramatist: 
b.  Barnstaple,  Devonshire,  England,  baptized, 
16  Sept.  1685;  d.  London,  4  Dec.  1732.  In  1712 
he  became  secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  two  years  later,  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
with  whom  he  went  to  the  Continent.  After 
having  made  considerable  money  out  of  his 
publications,  he  lost  it  in  Soutii  Sea  specula- 


tions  in  1720.  Four  years  later  his  soccess  in 

drama  relieved  his  money  difficulties.  .His  life 
was  one  more  or  less  literary  success.  In  1713 
he  published  his  'Rural  Sports,*  which  he  ded- 
icated to  Pope.  This  compliment  introduced 
them  to  each  other,  and  iwoved  the  foundation 
of  a  friendship  which  lasted  for  life.  In  1714 
his  caricature  of  Andirose  Philips'  pastoral 
poetry  was  published  under  the  title  of  ^The 
Shepherd's  Week*  His  pleasant  mock-heroic 
poem,  entitled  'Trivia,  or  the  Art  of  Walking 
the  Streets  of  London,*  was  published  in  171^ 
and  in  that  year  also  was  acted  his  burlesque 
drama  of  'What  d'ye  Call  It?'  followed  by 
a  farce,  in  conjunction  with  Pope  and  Arbuth- 
not,  called  'Three  Hours  after  Marriage.*  In 
17^  he  published  his  poems  by  subscription,  in 


Fields,  where  it  ran  for  63  nights,  but  the 
lord-chamberlain  refused  to  license  for  per- 
formance a  second  part  entitled  'Polly.*  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  house 
of  the  Duke  of  Quecnsberry,  where  he  wrote 
his  sonata  *Acis  and  _Galatea*_  and  the  opera 
'Achilles.'  He  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  his  monument  bears  a  flippant 
epitaph  taken  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Pope. 
Among  his  smaller  pieces,  his  two  ballads  of 
*Black-eyed  Susan'  and  *'Twas  when  the  Seas 
were  Roaring,'  are  much  admired.  Consult 
Johnson,  'Lives  of  the  Poets'  (London  1854); 
Thackeray,  'English  Humorists*  (London  1853). 

GAY,  Maria,  Spanish  opera  singer :  b.  Bar- 
celona 1880.  Until  her  16th  year  she  devoted 
her  attention  to  sculpture,  but  in  1897  began 
her  studies  of  piano.  Through  a  chance  meet- 
ing with  Pugoo  she  was  induced  to  join  his 
concert  trotipe  as  a  singer.  At  Brussels  by 
a  fortuitous  chance  she  was  ^ven  the  role  of 
Carmen  to  study,  mastered  it  in  five  days  and 
scored  a  triumph  in  the  Opera  de  la  Monnaie. 
This  was  in  1902  and  now  she  determined  to 
cultivate  her  voice  under  the  best  masters.  At 
Paris  she  studied  for  one  year  under  Madame 
Adiny  and  the  following  year  began  her  long 
series  of  tours  in  Europe  and  America.  In 
1908-09  she  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York. 

GAY,  gl,  Nicolay,  Russian'  painter:  b. 
1831;  d.  14  June  1894.  He  achieved  real  suc- 
cess with  his  'Puschkin*  and  his  'Peter  I,' 
as  Muther  says  with  rather  pointed  brevity, 
To  us  it  seems  that  his  other  works,  or  some 
of  them, —  so  familiar  to  the  public  through 
reproductions, —  merit  a  more  attentive  stud)". 
In  religious  painting,  for  example,  he  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be  Ivanov's  nearest  successor, 
because  of  similarities  in  the  aims  and  problems 
of  the  two  artists;  but  A.  Benois  has  shown 
clearly  in  'The  Russian  School  of  Paintiiig* 
(New  York  1916)  that  Gay's  whole  personality 
differed  essentially  from  Ivanov's.  Gay's  high- 
est technical  achievement  is  a  certain  brilliancy 
and  originality  of  coloring,  but  the  drawing  in 
his  canvases  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  childish  or 
slovenly;  Ivanov,  on  the  contrary,  was  brought 
up  under  the  old  scholastic  discipline  and  drill 
of  the  Academy  and  showed  the  results  in 
every  stroke  of  his  brush.  Again,  Gay's  themes, 
marked  with  the  stamp  of  almost  hysterical 
passion,  were  diametrically  opposed  to  tiie  holy 
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tranquillity  of  Ivanov's  aspirations.  It  is  only 
fair  to  correct  a  popular  misconception  and  to 
regard  Gay  as  (despite  his  faults)  a  well-pro- 
nQtmced  and  brilliant  artistic  personality  espe- 
dally  in  his  last  works,  which  expressed  a  pecw- 
iar  and  very  ^Russian*  attitude  toward  the 
Scriptures.  •He  views  the  New  Testament,* 
says  Benois,  ^'as  the  gospel  of  spiritual  beau^ 
exclusively,  and  purposely  emphasizes  the  out- 
ward of  both  Chnst  and  his  surroundings.  Had 
Raphael  seen  *The  Crucifixion>  and  other  of 
Gay's  paintings,  monstrous  in  their  ugliness,  he 
would  have  torn  his  garments  in  his  indignation. 
Different  would  be  the  relation  of  Gay  to  Rem- 
brandt, in  whose  gloomy  art  the  same  notes 
sound  as  in  Ga^s.  But  Rembrandt  was  too 
much  of  an  artist  not  to  conceal  the  inten- 
tional ugliness  of  his  images  under  the  beau^ 
of  paintings  and  coloring.  Gay,  however,  with 
true  Russian  straightforwardness,  and  with 
truly  Russian  nihilism,  ever  in  quest  of  har- 
rowing impressions,  strove  to  depict  what  ap- 
peared to  him  as  truth.*  Hence  tnese  creations 
—  repugnant,'  quivering  with  life,  inspiring  ter- 
ror; nevertheless  luminously  devoid  of  trivi- 
ality, wholly  individual  ntterance^  white-hot 
with  sincerity  and  conviction.  ^The  same  rare 
quality  distinguishes  also  Gay's  portraits,  prob- 
ably the  best  Russian  portraits  of  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century* — the  faces  almost 
startltns^  life-like,  yet  bearii^  also,  ^  of  them, 
the  same  imprint — rtiat  of  the  fiainter's  own 
mind.  His  most  impressive  portrait,  far  bet- 
ter than  the  ^Ptischkin,*  is  his  /Tolstoy,*  in 
the  Tretyakov  Gallery.  In  an  entirely  different 
class,  but  also  admirable,  is  his  portrait  of 
MmcPetrunkevich,  standing  at  a  window  open- 
ing on  a  forest.  Another  famously  good  por- 
trait by  Gay  is  his  'Herzen.' 

OAY,  Sidney  Howard,  Atnerican  journalist 
and  author :  b.  Hingham,  Mass.,  22  May  1814 ; 
d.  New  Brirfiton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  25  June 
1888.  Unwilling  to  take  the  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whidi 
fostered  and  protected  slavery,  he  gave  up  a 
legal  career  and  devoted  himself  to  anti-slavenr 
journalism  and  lectuting.  He  became,  in  1842, 
editor  of  The  Antislavery  Standard,  a  posi- 
tion he  retained  till  he  joined,  io  1857,  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  of  which 
he  was  managing;  editor  1862-66.  From  1867 
to  1871  he  occupied  tiie  same  position  on  the 
Oiicago  Trilmne,  and  for  ano&er  two  yeai's 
was  nuuta^g  editor  of  the  Evening  Post.  He 
was  the  author  of  Bryant  and  Gay^s  <  Popular 
History  of  the  United  Stiites,)  and  in  1884 
wrote  the  life  of  James  Madison  in  the  ^Amer- 
ican Statesmen*  series. 

GAY,  Walter,  American  artist:  b.  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.,  22  Jan.  1856.  He  is  a  nephew  of 
S.  H.  Gay  (q.v.),  and  W.  A.  Gay  (q.v.).  At 
20  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  art  tmder 
Bonnat,  and  he  has  been  a  frequent  exhibitor  at 
the  Salon.  He  resides  in  Paris  since  1879,  and 
has  disposed  of  more  pictures  in  France  than 
any  other  foreigner.  Among  his  paintings, 
which  have  won  many  medals,  are  'Benedicite,* 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Amiens,  France,  'Las 
Cigarreras*  (<The  Cigarette  Sellers*)  in  the 
Luxembourg,  Paris;  and  *The  Spinners'  and 
otiier  canvases  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  New  York,  the  Museum  of  Fme 
Arts,  Boston,  and  several  noted  collections  in 
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Europe.  He  is  represented  also  in  the  mu- 
seums of  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  and  in  the 
Tate  Gallery,  London.  He  was  made  a  Chev- 
alier of  the  Le^on  of  Honor  in  ISH,  becomiiw 
an  oflker  in  1906.  His  latter  work  is  devoted 
to  rich  interiors  without  figures.  The  more 
important  of  these  are  'Interior,^  'Gold  and 
White,'  *The  Medallions*  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery;  'Palazzo  Barbaro  Interior'  in  the  Bos- 
ton Museum;  'Interior  of  the  Petit  Trianon' 
in  the  Providence  School  of  Design. 

GAY,  Winckworth  AUan*  American  artist: 
b.  Hingham,  Mass.,  18  Aug.  1821;  d.  1910. 
At  an  early  age  he  became  a  pupil  o£  Rob^ 
ert  Weir,  professor  of  drawing  at  West  Point, 
subsequently  went  to  Europe,  and  passed  five 
years  there  in  study,  a  part  of  the  time  under 
Troyon  in  Paris.  He  painted  exclusively  in 
landscape.  *A  Scene  in  the  White  MountainSj' 
a  picture  painted  for  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  is 
a  good  specimen  of  his  method  of  treatment 
of  mountain  scenery.  Some  of  his  best  works 
depict  that  region.  But  he  also  painted  views 
of  Nantasket  oeach  and  rocks,  which  have  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  some  critics  have 
pronounced  coast  scenery  to  be  his  proper 
specialty.  Among  his  best  works  are  'Mack- 
erel Fleet  off  Beverly  Coast';  'Harbor  Day 
at  Cape  Ann*;  'Forest  Sanctuary';  'Ninien 
on  the  Nile' ;  'Windmills  of  Delfthaven,  Hol- 
land,' all  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum;  and  'Scene 
in  Japan'  in  the  Somerset  Qub,  Boston. 

GAY-LUSSAC,  ga-lti-sak,  Joseph  Louia, 
French  physicist:  b.  Saint  Leonard,  Haute- 
Viennfc  France,  6  Dec.  1778;  d.  Paris,  9  May 
1850.  In  1804  he  was  the  first  to  make  balloon 
ascensions  for  purposes  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Arcueil,  and  was  introduced  to  Humboldt,  with 
whom  he  prosecuted  an  investigation  of  the 
polarization  of  light  and  other  subjects.  He 
also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
chemistry,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the 
discovery  of  the  hydro-sulphuric  and  oxy-chlo- 
ride  acids.  In  1830  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  1839  was  created  a 
peer  of  France.  He  enjoyed  several  official  ap- 
pointments, and  was  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  Jardin  du  Roi.  ■  ■ 

GAY  HEAD,  a  promontory  and  lighthouse 
on  the  western  extremity  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Mass.  Lat.  41"  21'  N.,  long.  70°  50'  W.  See 
Martha's  Vineyard. 

GAY  SABER,  name  of  a  committee  of 
seven  troubadours  who  in  1324  convened  at 
Toulouse  with  the  object  of  restoring  Proven- 
cal language  and  customs. 

GAY  SCOFFER  OF  SEVILLE,  The. 

See  El  Burlador  de  Seville. 

GAYA,  gi'E,  India,  chief  town  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name  in  Bengal,  on  the  Phatgu, 
a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  57  miles  south  of 
Patna.  It  is  a  ^lace  of  the  greatest  sanctity, 
from  its  associations  with  the  founder  of 
Buddhism^  and  is  annually  visited  by  about 
100,000  Hindu  pilgrims,  who  pray  for  the  souls 
of  their  ancestors  at  the  45  sacred  shrines 
within  and  without  the  walls.  The  most  impos- 
ing of  the  shrines  is  the  temple  of  Vishnu, 
which  is  crowned  by  a  pyramid  100  feet  in 
height.  In  the  Gava  proper  the  Brahmans  re- 
side; adjoining  is  Sahit^nj,  the  trading  and 
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official  quarter.  They  are  manufacturers  of 
oil,  metal  work,  baskets,  rope,  mats  and  twine. 
It  contains  also  a  hospital  and  a  high  school. 
Six  miles  south  is  the  village  of  Buddha-Gaya, 
the  home  of  Buddha.  (See  Buwhish).  Pop. 
about  2,225,000  for  the  district;  city,  49,921. 

GAYAL,  giV,  or  MITHAN,  a  tame  ox 
(Bos  frontalis)  of  northwestern  India  and  the 
hilly  regions  of  Indo-China,  known  principally 
in  the  herds  of  the  semi-civilized  nill-tribes, 
but  which  also  exists  wild  in  Tenasscrim. 
These  cattle  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  their  beef, 
gayals  never  being  put  to  aiqr  sort  of  work,  as 
are  humped  cattle.  This  ox  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  gaur  (q.v.),  has  '  proportionately 
Sorter  legs,  rounder  and  shorter  horns,  a  flat- 
ter forehead  and  greater  dewlap.  It  will  inter- 
breed with  the  gaur  and  various  other  bovine 
species. 

OAYANGOS  Y  ARCS,  ^-aA'^os  e 
ir'thi,  Pascual  de,  Spanish  Orientalist :  b. 
Seville,  21  June  1809;  if  London,  4  Oct.  1897. 
In  1822  he  was  sent  to  be  educated  at  Pont-Ie- 
Voy,  near  Blois,  and  six  years  later  entered  on 
ihe  study  of  Arabic  under  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 
He  made  a  visit  to  England  and  on  his  return 
was  employed  in  the  treasury  at  Madrid  and 
in  1833  was  made  translator  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
He  revisited  England  in  1836,  wrote  for  sev- 
eral English  journals  and  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Almakkari,  'History  of  the  Moham- 
medan Dynasties  in  Spain.'  In  1843  he  was 
aiqiointed  professor  of  Arabic  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Madrid,  which  post  he  held  until  1881, 
when  he  became  director  of  public  instruction. 
He  resigned  after  a  few  years;  was  elected 
senator  for  Huetva,  and  spent  his  latter  years 
in  cataloguing  the  Spanish  manuscripts  in  (he 
British  Museum. 

GAYARRfi,  g&-a-r&',  Charles  Btienne 
Arthur,  American  lawyer  and  historian:  b. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  9  Jan.  1805;  d.  11  Feb.  1895. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829;  was  sev- 
eral times  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  legis- 
lature; deputy  State  attorney-general  (1831); 
secretary  of  state  of  Louisiana  (1&46-53). 
Among  his  works,  which  deal  largely  with  the 
history  of  his  native  State,  are  *  History  of 
Louisiana,'  in  French  (1830);  'Louisiana  its 
History  as  a  Frendi  Colony'  <185I);  *Philip 
11  of  Spain'  (1866);  <Femando  de  Lemos,* 
a  novel  (1872). 

GAYLER,  Charles,  American  playwright: 
b.  New  York,  1  April  1820;  d.  Brooklyn.  28 
May  1892.  He  removed  to  the  West,  was  a  law 
puinl  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  admitted  to 
practice,  hi  1848  edited  the  Gndnnati  Evening 
Dispatch,  and  in  1850  became  connected  wi^ 
the  New  York  press,  to  which  he  contributed 
for  many  years.  He  wrote  for  English  and 
American  production  a  large  number  of  plays, 
according  to  some  statements,  nearly  400. 
These  include  *The  Heir  of  Glen  Avon,*  his 
earliest  attempt,  produced  in  1839;  'Taking  the 
CHiances' ;  'Oiympiana' ;  'The  American  Cousin 
at  Home'  (for  E  A.  Sothem)  ;  'Night  and 
Morning>;  'With  the  Tide*;  'Brom  Bones'; 
'The  Connie  Soogah^ ;  'Bull  Run' ;  'Inflation' ; 
'Lord  Tatters,  Irish';  and  'Fritz,  our  Cousin 
German.'  his  most  successful  work,  written 
for  J.  K.  Emmet  and  first  produced  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y..  in  1869. 


GAYLBY,  ChulM  Mills,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Shanghai.  China.  22  Feb.  1358.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1878,  studied  at  Giessen  and  Halle,  Germany,  in 

1886-  87.  From  1880  to  1886  he  taught  Latin  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  English  from 

1887-  89,  and  became  professor  of  the  English 
language  and  literature  in  the  University  of 
(California  in  1889.  He  has  chosm  as  his  special 
field  the  history  and  criticism  of  the  ErWlish 
drama,  of  which  his  works  are  considered  au- 
thoritative. His  publications  include  'Songs  of 
the  Yellow  and  Blue'  (1889)  ;  'Guide  to  Liter- 
ature of  ./Esthetics'  ( 1890):  '  English  in 
Secondary  Schools'  (1894);  'Classic  Myths  in 
English  Literature'  (1893) ;  'Methods  and  Ma- 
terials of  Literary  CriticisnV  with  F.  N.  Scott 
(1899) ;  'Representative  English  Comedies^ 
<5  vols.,  1903^13) ;  'The  Star  of  6ethlehem> 
(1904);  'Songs  of  California'  (edited  1905); 
splays  of  Our  Forefathers'  (1907);  'Idols  of 
Education'  (1910);  'English  Poetry:  Its  Prin- 
ciples and  Progress,'  with  C.  C  Young  (1911); 
'Beaumont  the  Dramatist*  (1913). 

OAYLEY,  James,  American  manufacturer: 
b.  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  11  Oct.  1855.  He  was 
graduated  in  engineering  at  Lafayette  College 
in  1876,  and  in  1877-80  was  chemist  for  the 
Crane  Iron  \yorks  at  Catuauqua.  Pa.;  in  188l>- 
82  for  the  Missouri  Furnace  Company.  He  was 
superintendent  of  blast  furnaces  of  the  Edgar 
Tlwmson  Steel  Works,  was  subsequently  pro- 
moted to  manager  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  f^ant 
and  later  was  managing  director  of  the  Carne- 
gie Steel  Company  until  1901.  From  1901  to 
1909  he  was  first  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  with  charge  ef  ore 
mining,  shimung  and  transportation.  His  in- 
ventions indude  a  bronze  cooling-plate  for  blast 
furnace  walls  and  an  auxiliary  casting-stand  for 
jBessemer  steel  plates.  He  received  the  Elliott 
Cresson  medal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia, for  invention  of  the  dry-air  blast  He 
is  president  of  the  Sheffield  Iron  Corporation, 
the  American  Ore  Reclamation  Company,  a 
trustee  of  Lafayette  College  and  ex-president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers. 

GAYNOR,  William  lay^  American  jurist 
and  public  c«idal:  b.  \\^itestown,  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  23  Feb.  1848;  d.  at  sea.  10  Sept 
1913.  He  was  educated  at  the  Wbitestown 
Academy  and  Assumption  Academy,  and  studied 
theology  for  about  three  years  at  Saint  Louis, 
Mo,  He  traveled  for  sometime,  tat^t  school 
in  Boston,  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  1873,  where 
he  was  for  a  time  a  journalist.  He  studied  law 
also  at  this  time  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  1875,  removed  to  the  town  of,  Flatbusfa,  and 

Sained  considerable  fame  as  a  political  reformer, 
elping  elect  a  reform  admimstration,  and  be- 
coming police  commissioner  himself.  In  18S5 
he  removed  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  con- 
tinued his  reform  work,  successfully  exposed 
several  corrupt  politicians  and  -frauds,  was 
elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  in 
1^3.  For  frauds  committed  at  this  election  ht 
secured  the  conviction  of  John  Y.  McKane  and 
several  of  his  political  henchmen.  He  was  re- 
elected judge  in  1907,  and  in  1909  was  elected 
mayor  of  New  York  by  a  large  plurality,  being 
the  only  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket  to 
secure  election.   He  at  once  set  about  putting 
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the  city  administration  on  an  efficient  basis,  and 
thereby  lost  Ibe  support  of  Tammany  Hall.  On 
9  Aug.  1910  he  was  shot  by  a  discharged  city 
employee  just  as  he  was  guing  aboard  a  steamer 
for  Europe.  He  never  fully  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  wound,  aUhough  he  resumed 
bis  ofEcial  duties.  In  the  autumn  of  1913  he 
was  a  candidate  for  re-electioi^  this  time  on  an 
independent  ticket,  having  his  efficient  busi- 
ness methods  and  incorruptibiltQr  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  former  supporters,  the  poli- 
ticians of  Tammany.  His  letters  brought  him 
considerable  fame  and  were  remarkable  for 
their  caustic  wit  and  their  exposure  of  fraud 
and  sham  in  any  guise,  and  were  a  constant  joy 
to  the  newspapers  and  the  public  He  died 
before  election,  while  on  a  voyage  to  Europe. 
Consult  the  volume  'Some  of  M^ror  Gaiynor's 
Letters  and  Speeches^  (New  York  1913). 

GAZA,  ga'za,  Theodomt,  Greek  scholar: 
b.  Thessalonica,  Macedonia,  about  1400 ;  d 
lUly  1478.  He  fled  about  1444^  before  the 
Turks  to  Italy,  where  he  became  teacher  of 
Greek  at  Ferrara.  next  of  philosophy  at  Rome. 
Gaza  has  been  warmly  praised  subsequent 
scholars,  such  as  Politian,  Erasmus,  Scsdtger 
and  Mdanchthon.  His  principal  work  was  a 
Gre^  grammar  in  four  books,  first  published 
by  Aldus  Manutins  at  Venice  in  1495.  He 
translated  into  Latin  portions  of  Aristotle, 
Theophrastus,  Saint  Qirysostnn,  Hippocrates 
and  otber  Greek  writers. 

GAZA,  ga'z9,  Syria,  an  ancient  town,  capi- 
tal of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  about  three 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gaza,  50 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  high' road  between 
Egypt  and  Damascus.  The  bazaar  and  markets 
are  of  considerable  importance.  Gaza  is  a 
depot  for  barley  and  has  many  potteries.  The 
district  of  Gaza  occupies  the  southwest  comer 
of  Syria,  having  the  Me£terranean  on  the  west; 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  of  the  Dead  Sea 
on  the  east  and  Arabia  Petraea  on  the  south. 
It  WTis  a  city  of  importance  1,000  years  before 
the  Christian  era  and  figures  frequently  in  the 
history  of  Babylon,  Egypt,  the  Pilisti  and  the 
Persians.  It  was  taken  by  Alexander  after  a 
short  sie^e.  In  Roman  times  it  was  known  as 
CoDstantia  and  regained  much  of  its  former 
prominence.  It  became  a  centre  of  Hellenic 
culture  and  rivaled  Antiodi,  Alexandria  and 
Atfiens  in  this  respect.  Proclus,  Otympianus 
and  Isidor  were  among  its  most  celebrated 
teachers.  Qiristianity  fonnd  learned  defenders 
amongst  its  citizens,  notably  Procopitis,  Chori- 
dus,  and  Joannes.  The  city  was  taken  by  Omar 
in  634,  and  it  fell  into  decay.  It  was  in  ruins 
die  time  of  the  Crusades.  A  citadel  was  built 
by  Baldwin  11  in  1149;  Saladin  sacked  it  in 
llTOand  captured  the  citadel  from  the  Templars 
in  llW.  Napoleon  took  the  city  in  1799.  On 
7  Nov.  1917  it  was  taken  by  the  British  in  their 
advance  on  Palestine.  Sec  War  in  Europe: 
Turiirh  Campaign,  and  consult  Clermont-Gan- 
neau,  ^Archaeological  Researches  in  Palestine* 
(London  1896) :  Gatt,  «Gara»  in  Zeitsckrift  des 
dmtschen  Paldstina  Vereinf.  Vol.  I  (1888); 
M^er,  M.  A.,  <A  History  of  Gaza*  (New  Yoile 
i90/) ;  Schiirer,  'Gcschichte  derf  judischen 
Volkes>  (4th  ed.,  Leipzig  1907);  Smith,  'His- 
torical Geography  of  the  Holy  Land*  (London 
1895) ;  Stark,  <Gaza  and  die  phtlistatschc 
Kustc>  (Jena  1852). 


GAZALAND,  gi'z^-HLnd,  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  a  district  extending  north  from  the 
Manhissa  River,  Delagoa  Bay.  to  the  Pungwe 
River.  It  is  a  well-watered  and  fertile  region. 
About  1832  the  Portuguese  secured  a  footing 
in  this  territory,  but  it  was  not  until  1S95  that 
all  opposition  to  Portuguese  rule  ceased.  In 
fauna,  flora  and  commerce  (^zaland  resembles 
the  adjoining  regions  of  Portuguese  East 
Africa  (try.).  Consult  Maugham,  R.  C,  'Por- 
tuguese East  Africa'  (London  1906),  and 
Theal,  G.  McCall,  ^History  of  South  Africa 
since  179S>  (Vol  V,  ib.  1908). 

GAZBLLE,  a  small  antelope  of  the  genus 
Gasella,^  or  some  related  genus,  exemplified  by 
the  *arieP  or  *dorcas*  of  the  Saharan  and 
Syrian  deserts,  famous  in  poetic  literature.  The 
group  contains  some  25  species  scattered 
tiiroughout  all  Africa  and  southern  Asia;  and 
as  a  whole  is  characterized  by  small  or  mod- 
erate size,  a  sheep-like  dentition,  sandy  colora- 
tion with  white  belly,  and  the  usual  presence  of 
dark  and  light  stripes  on  the  face  and  flanks. 
The  horns  are  of  fair  length,  ringed,  lyrate  and 
usually  present  in  both  sexes.  The  gazelle  (G. 
dorcas),  stands  about  24  inches  tall  at  the 
shoulders,  and  has  horns  about  13  inches  long. 
It  is  of  delicate  build,  and  extreme  swiftness, 
leaping  high  as  it  runs,  so  that  at  full  speed  it 
seems  to  sicim  the  ground  like  a  flying  bird.  Its 
color  is  a  light  fawn  upon  the  back,  deepening 
into  dark-brown  in  a  wide  band  which  e<^s 
the  flanks  and  separates  the  yellow-brown  of 
the  upper  portions  of  the  bo^  from  the  pure 
white  of  die  abdomen.  The  face  is  marked 
with  two  stripes  of  contrasting  colors,  and  the 
ing  comparison  to  that  of  a  woman.  Gazelles 
is  large,  soft  and  lustrous,  and  has  been  long 
employed  by  Eastern  poets  as  most  flatter* 
ing  companson  to  that  of  a  woman.  Gazelles 
feed  generally  at  dawn  and  at  eveningj^nd  ap- 
proach water  only  once  in  24  hours.  They  are 
nimted  in  various  wa^,  and  their  flesh  is  ex- 
cellent. TTiis  species  is  becoming  rare,  but  may 
still  be  found  throughout  the  Sahara,  and  in 
the  stony  deserts  of  Syria.  Many  local  names 
have  been  applied  to  it  in  books  of  travel  and 
reference,  most  of  which  belong  elsewhere 
Such  are  the  •korin*  or  •corinne*  of  Senegal 
(G.  rufifroHs) ;  the  West  African  •mohr*  (G. 
mohr),  the  largest  (32  inches  high)  and  tallest 
of  the  race;  the  'aoul*  (G.  seemmerrinQi)  of 
Abyssinia  and  Somaliland,  the  *dama*  (G. 
dama)  of  the  Sudan,  and  others  formerly  con- 
fused whh  G.  dorcas.  Still  other  species  range 
the  plains  of  Central  and  South  Africa,  where 
some,  as  the  springbok  (q.v.),  formerly  assem- 
bled in  vut  herd^  as  described  tinder  Aktclope. 
Another  group  u  formed  by  three  similar 
Asiatic  gazelles, —  one  common  in  Persia  (G. 
gutturosa),  and  the  others  eastward,  where  the 
*goa*  dwells  on  the  high  Tibetan  plateau. 
Lastly  in  the  Indian  gazelTe  (G.  bennetft),  the 
•ravine-deer"  of  ln<Man  sportsmen,  we  have  a 
species  with  almost  straight  horns,  which  is 
about  26  inches  tall,  li^t  chestnut  In  color  vith 
a  blackish  tail,  and  dwells  in  small  bands  in  die 
dry  plains  along  both  sides  of  the  Indtn. 

GAZETTB.  _  Gasetta  was  the  name  of  a 
small  coin  once  in  nse  at  Venice,  and  also  of  a 
kind  of  primitive  newspaper,  pnblished  by  the 
government  there  in  1566  and  sold  for  that  sum. 
Gaseetla,  Spanish  Gaeeta,  French  Gazette,  are 
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stiU  used  for  ■  a  newspaper,  but  the  term  in 
England  is  confined  to  that  paper  of  news  pub- 
lished by  authority  of  the  government  The 
first  Gaeette  in  England  was  published  at  Ox- 
ford 7  Nov.  166S.  From  that  period  the 
Giuette  has  appeared  regularly  twice  a  week, 
and  besides  the  notifications  published  by  court 
and  government  contains  those  required  by  l^w 
in  private  transactions.  Similar  Ka2ettes  are 
published  in  Dublin  and  in  Edinbur^.  See 
Newspapeks. 

GAZETTEER,  a  geographical  dictiooaiy. 
The  first  work  of  this  Kind  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  that  of  Stephen  of  Byiantium, 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century. 
We  have  only  an  abridgment  of  it.  The  first 
modern  work  of  the  kind  is  the  'Dictionarium 
Historico-Geographicum>  ( Geneva  1565 ) ,  hv 
Charles  Stephens,  with  additions  by  N.  Uoyo 
(Oxford  1670,  and  London  1686).  The  works 
of  Ferrari  ('Lexicon  Geographicum,*  1627)  and 
Baudrand  ( '  GeogrMihia  Ordine  Citerarum  Dis- 
posita,*  1682)  are  full  of  the  strangest  errors. 
Those  of  Maty  (1701),  Thomas  Comeille 
(1708),  and  Savonarola  (1713)  were  based  on 
the  former,  with  additions  and  corrections.  The 
^Dictionnaire  Gtograj^iique,  Historique  et 
Critique,*  of  La  Martiniire  (1726),  superseded 
all  tJuit  had  gone  before  it,  thotwh  it  retained 
many  errors.  The  <C^e^raphisch-Statistiscbes 
Handworterbuch'  of  the  cmment  German  get^- 
rajriber  Hassel  (1817)  was  the  result  of  labori- 
ous and  judicious  investigations.  The  ^Univer- 
sal  Gazetteer,'  by  Cnittwell  (London  1808)  and 
the  'Edinbuigh  Gazetteer'  f  1817-^)  once  the 

Jirincipal  woncs  of  the  kind  in  Ei^lish,  were 
n  course  of  years  superseded  by  several  others, 
among  them  Macculloch's  'Geographical  Dic<- 
tionary,'  Bladde's  'Impenal  Gazetteer'  (Glas- 
gow 1850),  Lippincott  s  'Pronouncing  Gazet- 
teer of  the  World>  (Philadelphia  ISSS,  com- 
pletely rewritten  with  new  editions  and  re- 
visions 1911),  and  Longmans'  ^Gazetteer  of  the 
World'  (London  1906).  The  most  valuable 
among  EurojKan  gazetteers  further  include  the 
Frendi  *Dictionnaire  Giographique  Universel,> 
Saint-Martin's  'Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  G^ 
graphic  Universelle*  (Paris  1879-1900),  and 
Kilter's  'Geographisch-Statistisches  Lexikon> 
(Leipzig  1874  ;  9th  ed.,  1905  et  seq.);  also 
GaroUo's  'Dizionario  geographico  universale^ 
(Milan  1898).  notably  accurate.  There  are  also 
gazetteers  confined  to  individual  States  of  the 
Union,  and  others  to  particular  countries  of  the 
world.  Among  the  latter  is  the  elaborate 
'Gazetteer  of  India'  1^  Hunter  (I^don  188&- 
88). 

GAZOQBNS,  an  apparatus  for  the  genera- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  carbonated  waters ;  also  a  generator  of  illu- 
minating gas  after  the  du  Motay  process. 
_  GBANTICLINB.  See  Folds. 

~  OSAR  LOCOMOTIVES.  See  Loco- 
motive. 

GEAR  WHEELS,  toothed  wheels  for  the 
transmission  of  motion  or  power,  or  both,  from 
one  part  of  a  machine  to  another.  They  are  of 
several  forms,  including  spur  gears  with  teeth 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  Uie  wheel,  worm  wheels, 
bevel  wheels,  etc.  These  forms  are  familiar  to 
most  people  to-day,  bein^  found  in  watches, 
automobiles,  sewing  machines,  printing  presses, 


etc  Consult  Beale,  'Practical  Treatise  on 
Gearing*  (10th  ed..  Providence  1911). 

GEARING.   See  Geaks. 

GEARS,  the  moving  parts  of  a  mechanism 
for  the  transmission  of  motion.  The  commoner 
gears  may  be  grouped  into  six  classes:  (1) 
spur  gears;  (2)  bevel  gears j  (3)  worm  gear- 
ing; (4)  spiral  gear;  (5)  helical  gear;  and  (6) 
chain  geanng. 

Spur  gears  are  toothed  wheels  in  wliich  the 
teeth  are  parallel  witfi  the  axis.  This  is  the 
commonest  ^^r  in  use,  and  is  employed  to 
transmit  motion  between  lines  of  shafting  which 
are  parallel.  Bevel  gears  are  toothed  wneels  in 
which  the  teeth  are  formed  on  the  beveled  sur- 
face of  cone  frusta:  they  are  used  to  transmit 
motion  to  shafting  which  intersects  at  right 
angles.  JVorm  gearing  is  a  combination  of  a 
screw  and  a  toothed  wheel:  it  is  used  in  the 
transmissimi  of  notion  where  ^lafting  crosses 
at  rifi^t  angles,  but  not  in  the  same  plane 
Spiral  gears  are  formed  of  wheels  which  are 
practically  Sections  of  screws  of  very  steep 
pitch:  the^  are  used  to  transmit  motion  be- 
tween shafting  crossing  at  acute  angles,  and  not 
in  the  same  pume.  Helical  gears  are  composed 
of  toothed  wheels  and  innions  in  whi^  die 
teeth  or  cogs  are  cut  on  the  Hnes  of  a  spirad 
angle  of  23  degrees.  Tluey  are  seldom  used  in  the 
single  form  on  acootmt  of  the  axial  thrust  de- 
veloped, but  they  are  cut  in  herring-bone 
fashion,  right  hand  on  one  face  of  the  wheel 
and  left  hand  on  the  other^  forming  a  tooth 
shaped  liked  a  broad  V.  This  cutting  is  known 
as  double  helical  gearing.  It  is  r^arded  as  the 
most  perfect  -of  all  gears,  transmitting  in  some 
instalments  98  per  cent  of  the  power.  Great 
speed  is  obtained,  as  a  pinion  may  have  as  few 
as  seven  teeth  to  140  in  the  whc«t.  Moreover, 
in  operation  the  gear  is  nearly  noiseless.  Where 
reversing  the  motion  is  necessary,  triple  helical 
gearing  is  used,  the  teeth  being  cut  in  three 
trends.  Beveled  helical  gears  are  also  in  use, 
in  both  the  single  and  double  types.  Cltain 
gearing  m^es  use  of  two  spur  wheels  with 
peculiarly  shaped  teeth,  on  uiafts  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  apart  Motion  is  transmitted 
hj/  means  of  an  endless  chain  having  flat  open 
links  which  engage  the  teeth  of  the  wheels. 

Many  forms  of  gearing  have  been  devised 
for  the  transmissicm  of  interrupted  motion,  and 
for  the  conversion  of  continuous  motion  into 
special  directions.  These  gears  are  of  most  in- 
tricate and  ingenious  character.  Illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  more  important 
may  be  found  in  'Mechanical  Appliances;  Ue- 
dbanical  Movements;  and  Novelties  of  Con- 
struction' (New  York  1914).  by  G.  D.  Hiscox. 
See  Wheel  Gearing.  Consult  Flanders,  R.  E., 
'Gear  Cutting  Machinery'  (New  York  19(J9); 
Ingham,  A.  E.,  'Gearing'  (London  1914). 

GEARY,  John  White,  American  military 
officer  and  politician :  b.  Mount  Pleasant,  West- 
moreland County,  Pa..  30  Dec.  1819;  d.  Harris- 
burg.  Pa.,  8  Feb.  1873.  He  was  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Mexican  War;  went  to  Calif onua 
and  was  appointed  p(»tmaster  at  San  Francisco 
in  1849.  being  the  first  to  hold  that  pontion  In 
the  dty.  In  1850  he  was  elected  the  first  m^r 
of  San  Francisco,  and  in  1856  was  made  terri- 
torial governor  of  Kansas.  When  the  Gvil 
War  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army 
and  became  brigadier-general  of  voltmteers  a 
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April  1862.    He  was  in  the  battle  of  Cedar 

Mountain  9  Aue.  1862,  and  commanded  a  dir 
vtsion  at  ChanceTlorsville,  Gettysburg  and  Look- 
out Mountain-  He  also  participated  in  Sher- 
man's march  to  the  sea.  He  was  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1867  till  shortly  before  his 
death. 

GEBAt  zhal)*.  a  river  of  western  Africa, 
flowing  in  a  southwesterly  course  throi^h  PoT' 
tt^ese  Guinea,  It  enten  Uk  Atlantic  by  a 
wide  estibiy  and  close  to  the  town  of  Geha. 

QEBAL.  gel)}!,  the  name  of  two  (daces  in 

Palestine,  the  name  signifying  mountain.  The 
first  is  a  mountainous  district  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea  in  the  land  of  Edom.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly referred  to  in  Psahn  Ixxxiii,  8.  The 
second  is  a  city  and  district  located  near  Mount 
Lebanon  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
was  included  in  the  original  Promised  Land  but 
was  not  occupied  the  Israelites  at  any  time. 
The  city  was  about  20  miles  north  of  the  present 
city  of  Beirut.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
BjTilus.  Its  name  appears  often  in  Phoenician 
and  Assyrian  inscriptions  and  on  the  Tell  £1- 
Amama  tablets.  Pliny  calls  it  Gebale.  It  was 
famous  in  the  ancient  world  as  the  birthplace 
of  Adonis,  the  Syrian  Tammuz  and  his  worship. 
In  the  time  of  the  writer  of  2  Kings  v,  18,  the 
inhabitants  were  evidently  skilled  stone-workers 
if  the  accepted  text  of  the  passage  is  correct. 
Ezektel  xxvii^  9,  speaks  of  the  "wise  men  of 
Gebal*  as  being  experienced  ship  calkers,  or 
carpenters  of  the  ships  of  Tyre.  According  to 
Strabo  their  work  was  much  interfered  with  by 
robbers  which  infested  the  Lebanon  range. 
Pompey  not  only  destroyed  the  robber  nests, 
but  delivered  the  city  from  a  tyrant.  Later  the 
city  was  an  episcopal  see  in  the^  patriarchate 
of  Antioch  subject  to  the  metropolitan  of  Tyre. 
Quite  recently  it  continued  to  furnish  the  title 
for  an  episcopal  sec.  It  is  now  largely  in  ruins 
and  has  only  a  small  population.  It  is  called 
Jebail  by  the  Arabs. 

GEBAUBR,  gaTx>w-5r,  Jan,  Czech  philol- 
ogist: h.  Ubislavicz,  Bohemia  1838;  d.  1907. 
Hie  received  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Prague  and  became  instructor  in  literature 
there  and  in  _  1874  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  Slavic  philology.  He  made  many  transla- 
tions from  Bulgarian,  Russian  and  Sanskrit. 
He  is  best  known,  however,  for  his  philological 
researches  in  old  Czech  literature.  He  wrote 
<ZaItar  WittenbersW>  (1880);  'Historical 
Czechic  Grammar>  (1898);  <01d  Czech  Dic- 
tionary^  (1903).  He  was  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial statt  of  the  Luty  FUologieki  after  1874. 

OKBER,  the  snpposed  name  of  an  Arab 
scholar  and  author,  oi  whom  nothing  is  known 
beyond  his  works,  about  26  in  number,  which 
repose  in  various  continental  libraries.  Latin 
translations  have  been  made  of  aomt,  such  as 
'(kberi  Philosc^hi  de  Alchimia  Libri  Tres* 
(1531);  'Geben  Arabis  Chimia  sine  TiatUtio 
Sumnue  Perfectionis  et  Invest^atio  Magisterri^ 
(1668,  English  translation  by  Russell  1678). 
Consult  Berthelot  *La  chimie  au  moyen  age* 
(Vol.  III.  Paris  1893)  and  WustenfeH  *(^- 
chichte  der  arabischen  Aerzte*  ((^ttii^en 
1840). 

GBBERT,    ga'bert,    Johanoes  Sophns, 

American  scuh}tor:  b.  Schfeswi^  Denmark,  10 
Dec  185^    Worked  as  a  wood  carver  from 


1867-72,  graduated  with  honors  from  the  RoysJ 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Copenhagen,  1875. 
Worked  in  Paris  1877-78^  exhibited  at  the  Sakm 
1878  a  colossal  group,  'The  Norse  God  Thor 
vtrrenching  the  head  of  a  bull.*  Worked  for  - 
Praf.  R.  Simering  in  Beriin  1879-^  He  re- 
caved  a  scholarship  fipm  the  Danish  govern*  ' 
ment  which  enabled  him  to  study  in  Rome 
1882-^.  Returning  to  Copenhagen  he  executed 
architectural  statuary  and  ornaments  for  build- 
ings in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  He  emigrated 
to  America  in  1867  and  became  a  citizen  in 
1892.  He  was  established  as  a  sctUptor  in 
(Chicago  until  1898,  since  then  in  New  York. 
He  has  executed  the  following  public  mona- 
ments:  Hay  Market  Monument,  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen  and  Beetfwven,  Chicago;  deco- 
rated the  Chicago  Herald  btiUding  with  his- 
torical statuary,  likewise  die  Auditoritun  and 
McWicker's  Theatre;  executed  a  monument, 
portrait  statue  of  General  Grant,  with  tna- 
relief  represeatii^  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomat- 
tox; Furman  statue  in  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville;  also  a  cemetery  monument  to  Fur- 
maa  hi  Nashville ;  statue  of  Napoleon  for 
the  Missouri  State  building,  Saint  Louis,  now 
in  Art  Museum  there;  tho  a  statue  of  Gothic 
Art  for  the  portkos  of  the  Art  Mtiseum  of 
Saint  Lonis  and  a  statue  of  General  Stevens, 
the  founder  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  He 
executed  four  statues  for  the  Aptrop  Apart-  ■ 
ment  building,  *The  Four  Seasons* ;  four 
statues  representing  Rtxnan  civilization  for  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Science  and  Art.  Deco- 
rated the  Bergen  County  courthouse  vith 
nine  statues  and  a  historical  frieze.  He  has 
executed  numerous  portrait  busts  and  luis-re* 
liefs  all  over  the  country;  was  a  member  of 
the  International  Jury  of  Awards,  Chicago 
Fair,  1893;  was  awarded,  three  gold  medals  — 
two  in  Philadelphia  for  ideal  works:  a  group 
of  children  called  *The  Little  Architect'  and 
a  statue  of  'Theseus  courting  Andromeda.* 
At  the  Nashville  Centennial  Exposition  he  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  for  the  'Wounded 
American  Soldier.*  In  the  United  States 
Custom  House,  New  York,  there  is, '  among 
odier  statues  representing  12' seafaring  na< 
ttons,  a  statue  of  Denmark  executed  by  him. 
He  has  executed  numerous  ideal  statuary,  for 
instance  two  dancing  Bacchantes  (Berlin) 
1881.  One  of  his  latest,  a  family  group  repre- 
senting 'Everung  Prayer*  (1913),  wasexhibited 
at  the  San  Francisco  Fair  1915. 

GEBHARD,  gibTiart,  Heinrich,  American 
pianist:  b.  Sobernheim,  Rhine  Province,  Ger- 
many, 25  July  187a  In  1889  he  settled  in  Bos- 
ton; studied  pianoforte  theory  and  composi-: 
tion  under  Clayton  Johns  of  that  city  and  un- 
der Leschetizky  at  Vienna  in  1895-99.  In  1900 
he  returned  to  Boston  and  in  the  same  year 
made  his  professional  dihut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  appeared  in  the 
principal  dties  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Kneisel  Quartet  and  in  redtals  of  his  own,  and 
with  other  orchestras. 

OEBHARDT,  Eduard  von,  (German  pmtiter: 

b.  Saint  Johannes,  Esthonia,  13  June  1838.  He 
studied  at  the  Pctrograd  Academy  in  1854-37, 
and  later  with  Wilhelm  Sohn  at  Diisseldorf, 
where  he  established  his  studio  and  attractea 
much  attention  by  his  religious  works,  in  which 
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he  treated  biblical  scenes  after  the  manner  of 
the  Dutch  and  Germans  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  imitating  their  introduction  of  cos- 
tumes and  other  features  contemporary  to  them. 
He  also  painted  many  scenes  from  Qie  period 
of  the  Reformation.  In  1873  he  was  appointed 
professor  in  the  Diisseldorf  Academy,  His 
subjects  include  'Christ's  Entry  into  Jeru- 
salem* ;  *The  Rich  Man  and  the  Beggar 
Lazarus*;  'The  Last  Supper,'  his  chief  work 
(National  Gallery,  Berlin) ;  *<The  Ascension,* 
one  of  his  best  canvases;  'Religious  Conversa- 
tion*; and  'The  Reformer  at  Work*  (1877 
Leipzig  Musetmi).  Other  important  canvases 
are  ^TTie  Cmdfixiwi*  (1873),  in  the  Hamburg 
(5a!lery;  'Taking  Care  of  Christ's  Body'  (1883) 
and  'Jacob  and  the  An^eP  (1893),  both  m  the 
Dresden  Museum;  'Chnst  and  the  Rich  Youth* 

(1892)  and   'The  Sermon   on   the  Mount* 

(1893)  ,  both  in  the  Diisseldorf  Gallery;  'Heal- 
ing of  the  Palsied'  (1895),  in  the  Breslau  Gal- 
lery; 'Christ  upon  the  Waters*  (1902),  in  the 
Diisseldorf  Gallery.  There  is  also  a  series  of 
six  mural  paintings  by  him  dealing  with  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  painted  in  the  old  mon- 
astery of  Lokkum.  This  series  shows  some 
Pre-Raphaelite  tendencies.  There  are  also  fine 
mural  paintlt^  by  him  in  the  Friedenskirche, 
Diisseldorf.  He  is  a  member  of  several  national 
academies  and  has  received  numerous  awards. 
Consult  lives  by  Rosenberg  (Leipzig  1899)  and 
Schaarschmidt  (Munich  1899). 

GEBHART,  Bmile,  French  author:  b. 
Nancy.  1839;  d-  190&-  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Lyc^e  of  Nancy  and  at  the  French 
School  at  Athens.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  foreign  literatures  at  Nancy  in  I860  and  19 
years  later  removed  to  Paris  as  professor  of 
Romance  literatures.  He  was  chosen  member 
of  the  Academy  in  1904.  He  published  'Les 
historiens  florentins  de  la  Renaissance'  (1875); 
^Rabelais,  la  renaissance  et  la  r^form^'  (1876) ; 
'Les  origines  de  la  Renaissance  en  Italie* 
(1879);  'L'ltalie  mystique'  (1890);  ^Moines 
et  papes*  (1896  ;  4th  ed.,  1907);  'Au  son  des 
cloches'  (1898) ;  'D'Ulysse  k  Panurge*  (1902) ; 
'Jules  II'  (1904);  ^Florence*  (1906);  'Sandro 
Botticelli*  (1907). 

GBBWEILER,  gSbM-lSr,  Alsace,  town 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosgev  on  the 
Lauch,  14  miles  south  of  Colmar.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  Saint  Leodgar's  Church,  dat- 
ing from  Uie  12th  century,  the  Evangelical 
church,  the  sjmagogue,  the  town  hall  and  the 
old  Dominican  convent  now  converted  to  secular 
uses.  ^  The  principal  industries  are  d^^eing  and 
spinning,  cloth  weaving,  machine-malang,  soap, 
sugar  and  brick  manufacturing,  ana  white 
wines.  The  town  is  mentioned  first  in  774; 
for  a  long  time  it  was  part  of  the  foundation 
of  Murbach  and  in  1759  became  the  reUdence 
of  the  abbots.  The  Revolut-on  brought  de- 
struction to  the  monastic  establishment  and  the 
great  library  there  was  lost.  Roman  Catholi- 
cism is  the  prevailing  religious  faith.  Consult 
Dietwiler,  'Gebweiler  Chrouik'  ((Scbwdler 
1898).  Pop.  13,100. 

GECKOS,  gek'fc,  the  small  lizards  of  the 
family  Geckonidce,  distinguished  from  olher 
lizards  by  structural  peculiarities  which  indicate 
tiiat  the  group  is  a  very  ancient  and  distinct 
one.  Externally  their  robust  forms,  short  heads 
and  thick,  but  fragile  tails:  the  sldtt-  ip  most 
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soft  and  pebbled  with  minute  bony  concretions 
(osteoderms)  ;  the  lack  of  eyelids,  the  ball  of 
the  eye  being  studded  by  a  transparent  watch- 
glass-like^  scale ;  and  adhesive  feet  are  so  highly 
characteristic  that  a  gecko  is  usually  recogniz- 
able at  a  glance.  The  group  consists  of  about 
50  genera,  comprising  some  2/0  species,  and  they 
are  scattered  all  over  the  warmer  part  of  the 
globe,  occurriiu;  evtti  in  New  Zealand  and 
many  oceanic  i^ands.  Most  of  the  species  are 
small,  the  largest  not  much  exceeding  a  foot 
They  dwell  mainlv  in  the  woods,  and  among 
rocks,  hiding  by  day.  or  basking  guietW  in  the 
sun,  and  becoming  active  at  mg^t.  They  are 
carnivorous,  the  smaller  eating  insects  and 
the  larger  bigger  insects  and  whatever  else 
they  can  catch.  They  are  well  fitted  for 
scrambling  atx>ut  tree  trunks  and  cliffs,  as 
is  seen  in  the  agility  of  the  common  "taren- 
tola,*  *osga"  and  other  geckos  of  southern 
Europe,  and  the  almost  domestic  •chcecha* 
(Hemidactylus)  of  Ceylon  and  India,  which  are 
numerous  both  outside  and  inside  of  farm  and 
^nllage  houses,  snapping  up  flies.  They  wrill 
climb  a  smooth  wall  or  even  a  window  pane 
without  difficulty,  and  even  run  back  downward 
along  the  smooth  whitewashed  ceiling.  This  is 
possible  for  them  by  the  fact  that  the  soles  of 
the  cushions  of  the  toes  are  furnished  with 
transverse  lamellas  beset  with  tiny  hair-like  ex- 
crescences, between  each  two  of  which  a  vacuum 
is  formed  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot  on  every 
step.  Upon  the  differences  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  pads  and  lamelUe  are  based  generic  dis- 
tinctions. In  'addition  to  this  facility  of  move- 
ment, one  species  (Piychosoon  Iwmalocepha- 
lum),  the  flying  or  fringed  gecko  of  the  Malayan 
region,  has  a  lateral  parachute-like  membrane 
assisting  it  to  make  long  leaps  from  tree  to  tree. 

Geckos  are  entirely  harmless  and  could  not 
inflict  a  painful  bite  if  they  tried ;  yet  the  peas- 
ants of  Spain  and  Italy  fear  as  poisonous  even 
those  which  they  see  daily  in  their  houses,  and 
the  Egyptians  accuse  them  of  leprosy.  When 
encouraged  they  become  tame  and  friendly  and 
show  considerable  intelligence.    Their  voices 

f reduce  a  feeble  clicking  sountl  often  repeated, 
rom  which  comes  the  term  •(Secko*  and  such 
local  names  as  "toco-toco*  and  the  like.  They 
reproduce  by  hiding  among  rotten  wood  two  or 
three  globular  hard-shelled  eggs,  from  which 
the  young  hatch,  and  are  ready  at  once  to  be- 

fin  to  care  for  themselves.  Consult  Gadow, 
Amphibia  and  Reptiles*  (1901^;  Gosm,  *A 
Naturalist's  Sojourn  in  Jamaica*  (London 
1851). 

GED,  William,  Scottish  goldsmith,  in- 
ventor of  stereotyping:  b.  Edinburgh,  1690;  d. 
there,  19  Oct.  1749.  In  172S  he  took  out  a 
patent  for  his  method  of  stereotj^ing.  which 
was  for  long  the  onty  one  in  use.  He  met  with 
such  opposition  in  E<Knburgh  that  he  went  to 
London,  but  there  also  failed  to  get  his  inven- 
tion adopted.  In  1731  he  obtained  a  contract 
to  print  Bibles  and  prayer-books  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  but  only  two  prayer- 
books  had  been  executed  when  the  lease  was 
surrendered.  He  stereotyped  an  edition  of 
Sallust  in  1744.  Consult  ^Memoir,*  by  Nichols 
(1781). 

GBDALIAH  is  the  name  of  no  less  than 
five  individuals  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
The  most  important  was  the  son  of  Ahikam, 
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and  grandson  of  Shaphan,  the  secretary  of 
King  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii) ;  Gedaltah  was  ap- 
pointed by  Nebuchadnezzar  as  governor  over 
*the  poor  of  the  people  that  were  left  in  the 
land.*  He  ruled  only  two  months  and  was 
treadterously  assassinated.  He  set  up  his  gov- 
ernment in  Mizpah.  Jeremiah  iht  prot^et,  and 
many*  dispersed  Jews  and  the  remnants  of  the 
army  gathered  about  him.  This  was  not  to  the 
lildng  of  Baalis,  kine  of  the  Ammonites,  who 
plotted  to  destroy  ®tEe  remnant  of  Judah*  and 
its  governor.  A  bandit  in  his  service,  Ishmael 
of  the  royal  line  of  Judah,  who  had  been  a 
high  officer  under  King  Zedekiah,  was  a  trait- 
orous tool  ready  for  his  purposes.  With  10 
of  his  men  Ishmael  soudit  Gedaltah,  and  thou^ 
wanungs  were  not  laddng,  was  cordially  en- 
tertained by  him.^  The  plot  was  successful. 
Gedaliab  and  his  little  group  of  followers  were 
slain,  it  is  thought,  while  they  were  dining. 
Their  bodies  were  cast  into  the  cistern  of  Asa 
(Jer.  xU,  9).  Fearing  the  displeasure  of  the 
Babylonian  authorities,  the  remnant  fled  to 
Egypt,  compelling  Jeremiah  to  accompany  them 
(Jer.  xiU  ^  18).  "uie  assassination  occurred  on 
the  third  day  of  the  month  of  Tisri,  which  has 
ever  since  been  observed  as  one  of  the  four 
fast  days  among  the  Jews.  By  the  assassina- 
tion of  Gedaliab  and  the  dispersion  of  his  fol- 
lowers, the  final  utte^  ruin  of  Judea  was  ac- 
complished. 

GEDANUM.  See  DANzia 

QBDDES,  ged'es,  Alexander.  Scotch  Ro- 
man Gathotic  clergyman :  b.  near  Ruthven  in 
Banffshire,  14  Sept  1737;  d.  London,  26  Feb. 
1802.  He  studied  eight  years  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  Seminary  at  Scalan  and  seven  at  the 
Scotch  College  in  Paris.  On  his  return  to  Scot- 
land in  1764>  he  served  as  a  priest  not  far  from 
Angus.  In  1765  he  became  oiafdain  to  the  Earl 
of  Traquair.  In  1769  he  become  priest  of  the 
parish  of  Auchinhalrig.  Ten  years  later  he  at- 
tended a  Presbyterian  meeting  without  the 
consent  of  his  superior  and  was  then  deprived 
of  his  charge.  In  1780  he  settled  in  London, 
devoting  the  rest  of  bis  life  to  study  and  literary 
work.  Lord  Petre  allowed  him  a  pension  of 
£200  per  year  so  that  he  might  continue  his 
great  work  of  translating  the  scriptures.  He 
publi^ed  two  volumes  (1792-97)  containing 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  historical  books.  At 
the  time  of  bis  death  he  was  at  work  on  the 
Psalms,  which  was  finished  b^  another  hand  and 
published  in  1807.  He  also  issued  ^Critical  Re- 
marks on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  corresponding 
with  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  Vol.  I,  con- 
taining remarks  on  the  Pentateuch*  (1800). 
He  was  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  poems, 
including  a  translation  of  tiie  first  book  of 
Homer's  'IHad'  (1792).  He  also^  wrote  sev- 
eral replies  to  the  various  criticisms  of  his 
translations  and  also  *A  Modest  Apology  for 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain ' 
(Anonymous  1800).  Consult  Good,  John 
Mason,  ^Memoirs  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Alexander  Geddes>  (London  1803),  also  Cheyne, 
T.  K.,  <  Founders  of  Old  Testament  Criti- 
cism* (New  York  1893,  pp.  4-11). 

GEDDBS,  Andrew,  Scottish  painter:  b. 
Edinburgh,  1783;  d.  London,  1844.  He  studied 
at  the  university  in  his  native  city  and  held  a 
post  in  the  excise  office  for  five  years.  After 
his  father's  death,  he  entered  the  Royal  Acad- 
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cmy  art  schools  at  London  in  1831,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  elected  associate  of  that 
institution.  He  painted  portraits  chiefly,  but 
exhibited  also  a  tew  genre  and  historical  sub- 
jects, chiefly  *The  Ascension,*  now  at  the 
church  of  &unt  James,  (sarlick  Hill,  London; 
the  ^Discovery  of  the  Scottish  Regalia*  (1821). 
His  best-known  portraits  are  those  of  Wilkie 
(1816);  his  mother;  Miss  Nasmyth  as  'Sum- 
mer*; 'Dull  Reading,*  a  portrait  stud:^  of 
Daniel  Terry  and  his  wife, —  all  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland, —  and  an  admirable  por- 
trait of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  Scottish  Na- 
tional Portrait  (>atlery.  He  executed  also  some 
excellent  copies  of  the  old  masters  and  several 
fine  etchings.  Geddes'  distinguishing  diaracter- 
istics  are  tiis  feeling  for  personality,  and  his 
discriminating  use  of  color.  Constut  McKay, 
W.  D.,  <The  Scottish  School  of  Painting* 
(1906). 

GEDDBS,  Sib  Eric  Campbell,  British 
statesman  and  administrator:  b.  Agra,  India, 
1875,  Intended  for  the  army,  young  Geddes 
was  sent  to  Scotland  and  educated  at  Merchis- 
ton  Castle  Sdwol,  Edinburgh.  He  later  passed 
the  preliminary  examinations  at  the  C)xford 
Military  College  at  the  age  of  17,  but  did  not 
pursue  the  course.  Working  his  passage  to 
America,  he  found  employment  in  the  Carnegie 
steel  works  at  Homestead,  Pa.  Afterward  he 
drifted  to  Nicolette,  near  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
and  worked  for  a  time  in  a  lumber  camp.  He 
was  then  20  years  old.  A  young  woman  tele- 
graph operator  at  a  nearby  station  taught  him 
die  Morse  code.  Creddes'  next  undertakmg  was 
that  of  a  switchman  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohia 
Railroad.  He  rose  to  station  master  at  a  small 
place,  remained  there  three  years  and  then  re- 
turned to  England.  Before  lon^,  however,  be 
set  out  for  Australia,  but  disembarked  at 
Ceylon  and  took  up  sugar  planting.  After  try- 
ing diis  occupation  for  a  short  time  (jeddes 
went  to  India  and  became  manager  of  a  lar^ 
forestry  concern.  Here  he  brou^t  his  Amen- 
can  experience  into  play  by  constructing  and  run- 
ning a  two-foot  six-inch  light  railway  through 
the  jungle.  His  little  railroad  was  cventuafiy 
amalgamated  with  a  larger  line  and  Geddes  be- 
came tr^c  manager  of  the  Rohilkund-Kumaon 
Railway.  He  resigned  in  19(^  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  entered  die  service  of  the  North- 
eastern Railway.  From  claims  agent  he  rose 
to  deputy  general  manager,  which  position  he 
held  at  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  in 
1914.  When  the  British  government  took  con- 
trol of  all  the  railroads,  Geddes  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  central  committee  of  railway 
authorities  for  the  mobilization  of  the  Northern 
District 

In  the  early  part  of  1915,  when  a  Ministry 
of  Munitions  was  instituted,  Lloyd-George,  first 
bead  of  the  new  department,  appointed  Crcddes 
deputy  director-general  of  munitions  supply. 
Between  May  and  December  1915  he  controlled 
and  organized  the  supply^  of  rifles,  machine- 
guns,  small  arms,  ammunition,  optical  instru- 
ments and  glass,  transport  vehicles  and  salvage, 
and  also  had  administrative  control  of  the 
Royal  Ordnance  Factories  of  Woolwich,  Wal- 
tham  and  Enfield.  At  the  end  of  1915  he  had 
put  al!  departments  in  working  order  and  del- 
egated their  supervision.  He  retained  control 
of  Woolwich  Arsenal  and  was  placed  in  charve 
of  the  fiUii^  of^  *mn  ammunition  and,  me 
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oT^nization  of  the  mtional  filling  factories. 
During  the  battle  of  the  Somme,  when  the  supply 
of  munitions  had  become  abundant  and  the  fill- 
ing factories  were  in  full  operation,  Geddes  went 
to  France  to  report  on  the  transport  situation 
there.  He  next  reor^ized  the  whole  trans- 
portation services  behind  the  front.  This  led 
to  his  appointment  as  dircctor-^neral  of  miK- 
tary  railways  at  the  War  Office,  exerdsit^ 
supervision  over  transportation  in  all  theatres 
of  war  and  also  being  responsible  for  obtaining 
the  necessary  supplies  of  material  and  arrang- 
ing the  personnel  for  the  services.  While  at 
the  front  he  was  invited  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
to  join  his  staff  as  director-general  of  trans- 
port. By  arrangement,  the  unusual  course  of 
having  a  War  Office  omctal  on  the  staff  and  a 
commander  in  the  field  was  agreed  to,  and 
Geddes,  now  Major-General  Sir  Eric  Geddes, 
undertook  both  duties.  Meanwhile,  it  was  de- 
cided to  revive  the  long  obsolete  office  of  Con- 
troller of  the  Navy.  On  28  March  1917  it  was 
announced  that  Geddes  had  been  appointed  in- 
spector-general of  transportation  in  all  thea- 
tres of  war.  On  14  May  came  the  official 
announcement  that  Sir  Eric  Geddes  was  '^to 
become  an  additional  member  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  with  the  title  of  Controller  and  with 
the  honorary  and  temporary  rank  of  vice-ad- 
miral." For  the  first  time  in  British  history  the 
Controller  of  the  Navy  was  a  civilian,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  Navy  Board,  controlled  all  naval 
.  and  mercantile  construction  and  repairs,  all 
harbors  and  ports,  guns,  airships  and  muni- 
tions. On  3  June  1917  Geddes  was  created 
K.C.B.  in  the  military  division.  On  IS  July  I9l7, 
when  Sir  Edward  Carson  relinquished  his  post. 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  succeeded  him  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.  It  now  became  necessary  to 
find  him  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Two  davs  later 
Mr.  Almeric  Hugh  Pa^et,  Unionist  member  for 
Cambridge,  resigned  his  seat  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  seat  for  the  new  First  Lord.  Brigadier- 
General  A.  C.  Gedd.es,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir 
Eric,  was  director  of  recruiting  in  1916,  and  be- 
came Minister  of  National  Service  in  1917.  Be- 
fore the  war  he  was  a  professor  of  anatomy  at 
McGill  College,  MontreaU 

Henri  F.-  Klein, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

GEDDES,  James,  American  scholar:  b. 
Boston,  Mass.,  29  July  1858.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1880,  was  instructor  in 
Romance  languages  at  Boston  University  in 
1887-90,  assistant  professor  in  1890-92,  and  in 
1892  was  appointed  professor.  His  writings 
include  various  monographs  and  articles  for 
periodicals,  and  students'  editions  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  classics  and  ^Canadian  French,  the 
Language  and  Literature*"  (1902)  ;  French 
prose  translations  of  Miiller  text  of  old  French 
poem,  *La  chanson  d"e  Roland'  (1906)  ;  'French 
Pronunciation'  (1913).  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America. 

GEDDES,  James  Lorraine,  American 
soldier:  b.  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  1827;  d.  1887. 
After  residence  in  Canada  from  1:837  to  1843, 
he  studied  in  the  British  military  academy  of 
Calcutta,  India,  entered  the  Briti<:h  anny  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Punjab.  He  set- 
tled at  Vinton.  Iowa,  in  1857.  In  the  Civil 
War  he  served  from  1861  to  1863,  ^d  attained 


the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers. Later  he  held  various  positions  in  the 
Iowa  College  of  Agriculture  from  1870,  after 
having  been  principal  of  the  Vinton  College 
for  the  Blind.  He  wrote  *The  Stars  and 
Stripes,*  *The  Soldier's  Battle  Prayer'  and 
other  war  verse. 

GEDDES,  Patrick,  Scottish  biologist:  b. 
Perth  1854.  He  was  educated  at  Perth  Acad- 
emy, the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Univcrsitj- 
Coll^,  London,  the  Sorbonne,  the  universities 
of  Edinburgh,  MontpelUer,  etc.  He  was  suc- 
cessively demonstrator  of  physiology  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London;  of  zoology  at  the 
University  of  Aberdeen;  of  botany  at  Edin- 
burgh; lecturer  on  naturaj  historj-  in  the  School 
of  Medicine,  Edinburgh,  with  intervals  of 
travel,  explorations  in  Mexico,  visits  to  Con- 
,  tinental  universities,  zoological  stations  and 
botanic  gardens,  as  also  to  Cyprus  and  the 
East,  the  United  States,  etc.  His  educational 
work  dealt  mainly  with  the  organization  of 
University  Halls,  Edinburgh  and  Chelsea,  each 
as  a  beginning  of  collegiate  life.  He  also  be- 
came interested  in  a  printing  establishment  deal- 
ing with  Celtic  and  general  literature  and  art. 
He  also  has  been  actively  employed  in  city  im- 
provement, town-ptanning  and  educational  in- 
itiatives at  home,  oti  the  Continent  and  in 
India.  He  is  professor  of  botany  at  Uni- 
versity Collie,  Dundee  (Saint  Andrew's  Uni- 
versity). His  publications  comprise  numer- 
ous articles  in  the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica,* 
'Chamber's  Encyclopaedia,*  etc.;  'The  Evolu- 
tion of  Sex*  (1889);  'Chapters  in  Modem 
Botany*  (1892);  City  Development*  (1904); 
'Cities  in  Evolution*  (1908). 

GBDDIE,  John,  Canadian  missionary:  b, 
Banff,  Scotland,  1821 ;  d.  1895.  He  was 
brought  to  Nova  Scotia  in  childhood  and  in 
1838  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  Nova  Scotia  he 
planned  the  missionary  movement  of  his  Church 
and  in  1846  was  sent  as  missionary  to  the 
Hebrides,  the  first  missionary  to  labor  in  those 
islands.  He  translated  sdioolbooks,  hymn* 
books,  general  devotional  works  and  the  New 
Teslament  into  the  native  tongue  of  the  island- 
ers. He  published  'Memorial  to  the  Prcsb)'- 
terian  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia'  (1844);  'The 
Proposed  Mission  to  New  (Caledonia*  (1846); 
'Universal  Diffusion  of  the  Everlasting  (gos- 
pel* (1846),  and  letters  to  periodicals  of  Nova 
Scotia  describing  his  missionary  labors. 

GEDEN,  Alfred  Shenincton,  English 
Methodist  divine:  b.  Didsbury,  Manchester,  26 
Nov.  1857.  He  was  educated  at  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School  and  at  Magdalen  CoU^e,  Ox- 
ford. He  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry  in 
1881,  and  in  1887-88  was  principal  of  the  Roya- 
pettah  College,  Madras.  Since  1891  he  has  been 
professor  of  Old  Testament  languages  and  lit- 
erature, and  of  comparative  religion  at  the 
Wesleyan  Theological  College,  Richmond, 
Surrey.  He  translated  Deussen's  'Philosophy 
of  the  Upanishads*  (1906)  and  published 
'Hebrew  Eftercises'  (1897);  'Studies  in  Com- 
parative Religion*  (1898);  ^Studies  in  Eastern 
Religions*  (1900) ;  'Outlmes  of  Introduction 
to  the  Hebrew  Bible'  (1909);  <Studies  in  the 
Reli^ons  of  the  East*  (1913);  'Comparative 
Religion*  (1917);  articles  in  Hastings'  'Ency- 
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clofK^a  of  Religion  and  Ethics* ;  ^Dictionary 
of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,'  etc  He  was  joint 
editor  of  ^Concordance  to  the  Great  Testa- 
inent>  (3d  ed.,  1913). 

GSDIMIN,  ga'de'min.  or  GEDYMIN. 
Grand  Dnke  of  Lithuania ;  d.  1342.  He  inherited 
vast  regions  comprising  Lithuania,  Red  Russia, 
Minsk,  et&,  and  immeaiately  had  to  undertake 
defensive  operations  against  ^e  predatory  Teu- 
tonic knights.  The  better  to  effect  his  purpose 
hx  secured  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See  and 
opened  his  lands  to  men  of  every  order  and  pro- 
fession, the  first  to  open  semi-savage  Russia  to 
the  influences  of  western  culture.  He  was  soon 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Teutonic  knights,  but 
succeeded  in  extcndii^  his  domains  to  the  south 
and  east  He  was  a  wise  ruler;  he  protected 
the  clergy  of  all  faiths,  encouraged  diem  to 
civilize  his  stibjects,  built  strong  fortresses 
along  his  borders,  and  built  several  towns,  in- 
clndit^  Vilna,  his  capital.  He  was  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Wielowa.  Consult  Narbutt,  Teodor, 
^History  of  the  Lithuanian  Nation'  (Vilna 
1835). 

QBE,  ge,  Thomas,  Welsh  preacher  and 
journalist:  b.  Denbigh,  24  Jan.  1815;  d.  28  Sept. 
1898.  In  1829  he  entered  his  father's  printing 
office  and  in  1837  wrat  to  London  to  attain 
greater  proBciency  in  his  trade  of  printer.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  engaged  in  literary  and  re- 
ligious work,  established  the  magazine  Y  Traet- 
hodydd  (The  Essayist),  issued  the  'Gwyd- 
domadur  Cymrcig*  (Welsh  Encyclopaedia)  and 
Evan's  <English-Welsh  Dictionary'  (1868). 
He  also  founded  the  Baner  Cymru  (Welsh 
Banner)  which  in  1859  was  merged  with  Yr 
Amserau  (The  Times).  This  paper  was  a  jnllar 
of  strength  to  the  Nationahst  movement  in 
Wales  and  its  circulation  there  was  universal. 
In  1847,  Gee  was  ordained  to  the  Calvinistic 
Methodist  ministry  and  did  much  for  the  pro- 
motion of  temperance  and  Sunday-school  work. 
He  believed  in  complete  disestablishment  and 
■favored  an  itinerant  unpaid  ministry  rather 
than  the  usual  settled  pastorate. 

DEEPS,  gafs,  Gtllaiune,  Belgian  sculptor: 
b.  Antwerp,  10  Sept  1806;  d.  Brussels.  24  Jan. 
1883.  He  became  professor  at  the  Academy  of 
Antwerp  in  1834.  Among  his  most  important 
works  are  the  monument  to  the  victims  of  the 
Revolution  of  1830  at  Brussels,  a  statue  of 
Rubens  in  front  of  Antwerp  Cathedral  and 
statue  of  KioB  Leopold. 

GBBPS.  Joseph,  Belgpan  sculptor:  b. 
Antwerp^  25  Dec.  1808;  d.  there.  10  Oct.  1885. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Gillaume  Geefs  (q.v.).  In 
1841  he  was  appointed  professor  of  sculpture  in 
the  Antwerp  Academy,  and  in  1846  became  a 
member  of  the  Belgian  Academy.   Among  his 

grincipat  works  are  a  statue  of  Vesalius,  ^  at 
Brussels,  one  of  Martens,  the  first  Belgian 
printer,  at  Aelst,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Leo- 
pold I,  at  Antwerp,  and  *The  Fallen  Angel.^ 
m  the  Brussels  Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 

GBEL,  g£l,  Jacob*  Dutch  scholar  and  critic: 
b.  Amsterdam,  12  Nov.  1789;  d.  Levden,  11  Nov. 
1862.  In  1811  be  settled  at  The  Hague  where 
for  many  years  he  was  emplcnred  as  tutor.  In 
1823  he  was  appointed  sub-librarian  and  in 
1833  chief  librarian  and  honorary  professor  at 
Leyden.  He  putdished  editions  of  Theocritus 
(1820);  of  ue  'Anecdota  Hemsterhuuana' 


(1826)  ;  of  Ruhnken's  'Scholia  in  Suetonium* 
(1828);  of  the  Vatican  fragments  of  Polybius 
0829) ;  wrote  'Historia  Critica  Sophistarum 
Grsecorum'  (1823)  ;  ^Commentarhis  de  Reliquis 
Dionis  Orationibus '  ( 1840) ,  and  Catalogus 
Codicum  Manuscriptorum  qui  inde  ab  anno 
1741  BibUothecte  Lugduni  Batavovum  Accesse- 
runt'  (1852).  He  also  translated  several  Ger- 
man and  Eng^sh  works  into  his  native  tongue. 

GBELONG,  ge-16ng',  Australia,  city  of 
Grant  County,  Victoria,  on  Corio  Bay,  45  miles 
southwest  of  Melbourne.  The  gold  discoveries 
in  1851  added  to  its  prosperity.  Limestone, 
coal,  and  a  kind  of  marble  are  found  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  early  noted  for  its  wool 
trade,  the  first  mill  in  Victoria  being  erected- 
here.  The  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  cloths  and  paper,  meat  preservii^, 
leather,  flour,  cement,  tanning,  rope  makingL 
.fishily,  etc.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  atid 
has  two  paries,  botanical  garden,  government 
buildings,  a  town  hall,  hospital,  cnamber  of 
commerce,  mechanics'  institute,  etc.  Corio  Bay 
is  a  favorite  bathing  resort.  Within  the  years 
1905-10  the  city  spent  $1^000,000  for  dock  and 
harbor  improvement  Snips  of  23-feet  draft 
may  now  draw  up  to  the  docks,  which  have 
railroad  connections,  and  a  lar^  export  and 
brokerage  trade  in  wool  has  ansen  m  conse- 
quence. Pop.  13,618 ;  with  suburbs  about  27,000. 

GEBLVINK  (^'vlnk)  BAY,  an  arm  of 

the  Pacific  in  New  Guinea.  Its  entrance^  about 
155  miles  wide,  is  protected  by  several  islands. 

OBERTZ,  eftrts,  Tnliiis,  German  painter:  b. 
Hamburg,  21  April  1837;  d.  1902.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Gunther  and  Martin  Gensler  at  Ham- 
burg, of  Descoudres  at  Carlsruhe  and  of  Jor- 
dan at  Dusseldorf.  In  1864  he  set  out  from 
home  to  study  the  old  masters  and  he  visited 
Paris,  Brittany  and  Holland.  It  was  on  his  re- 
turn that  he  set  up  his  studio  at  Dusseldorf, 
and  estaUished  his  reputation  by  his  skilful 
genre  scenes,  of  which  the  *Oimitial  after  C^- 
demnatioo'  was  the  first  to  win  prominent 
notice.  His  works,  characterized  in  (general 
by  excellence  of  design  and  color,  ndeti^ 
of  interpretation  and  a  capital  sense  of  humor, 
include  <The  Fly-catcher' ;  *Die  Wacht 
am  Rhein' ;  *A  Prisoner  of  War' ;  'The  Vil- 
lage Hero' ;  'Alms.^  During  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  he  painted  ^lortraits  of  Oswald 
Ottendorfer,  Carl  Schura  and  other  German- 
Americans. 

GBBSE,  a  lai^e  group  of  water-birds  al- 
lied to  the  ducks  and  swans,  and  forming  with 
them  the  family  Anatidtp.  It  is  not  possible  to 
separate  geese  and  ducks  into  two  well-defined 
groups.  Generally  spealdng^  however,  geese  are 
distinguished  by  their  larger  size;  short,  heavy 
bill,  with  reduced  lamellx;  longer  legs,  placed 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  body;  and  the  absence 
of  enlargements  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  They 
are  better  walkers  than  ducks;  the  sexes  are 
generally  alike  in  plumage,  which  undergoes 
only  one  motdt  a  year ;  and  both  parents  attend 
to  the  youmg.  They  are  long-lived,  cases  having 
been  known  when  they  attained  the  age  of 
40.  Some  30  species  of  true  geese  exist, 
and  about  a  dozen  others  are  usually  knowti  by 
that  name.  Males  are  called  "ganders,^  and 
young  birds  ''goslings.'  The  most  typical  geese 
are  those  of  the  genus  Anser,  represented  in 
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Europe  by  the  gray  lag  C^.  cinereus),  bean- 
goose  (A.  segetum)  and  white-fronted  goose 
{A.  albifrofts).  A  variety  of  the  last  occurs 
also  in  North  America.  The  gray-lag  goose  is 
the  original  of  the  domestic  races  of  geese.  In 
its  wild  state  it  ranges  over  nearly  tfie  whole  of 
Europe  and  northern  Asia,  and  was  formerly 
an  abundant  breeder  on  the  British  Isles. 

The  best-known  wild  geese  in  America  are 
the  Canada  goose  (Brania  canadensis'),  the 
brant  (B.  bernicla)  and  the  snow-goose  iCken 
hyperhoreus) .  The  first-named  presents  several 
varieties  differing  mainly  in  size,  the  Hutchin's 
and  cackling  goose  of  the  West  being  not 
lai^r  than  Dig  ducks.  One  form  or  another 
occurs  all  across  the  continent,  breeding  mainly 
north  of  the  United  States,  migrating  south- 
ward in  the  autumn  and  wintering  on  the 
coasts  and  inland  waters,  where  they  are  regu- 
larly hunted  by  sportsmen.  In  early  sprii^ 
the  northward  flight  of  these  geese  in  their 
customary  V-shaped  rank  is  heralded  as  an  in- 
dication that  winter  is  over.  The  brent  goose 
or  brant  is  a  smaller,  darker  bird,  breeding  far 
northward  and  occurring  along  our  coasts  often 
in  immense  numbers  during  the  winter  and  also 
on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  being  everywhere  a 
salt-water  bird.  The  black  brant  of  our  western 
coast  and  the  bernicle  goose  (q.v.)  of  the 
north  of  Europe  are  allied  species.  Several 
species  of  snow-geese,  or  laughing  geese,  are 
foimd  in  America,  most  plentiful  in  the  in- 
terior. Most  of  them  are  pure  white  in  the 
adult  state,  more  or  less  gray  during  the  first 
year ;  but  the  blue  goose  (CAra  candesctns)  is 
always  bluish  gray,  with  the  head  white  in  die 
adult. 

In  Patagonia  and  the  adjacent  islands  are 
several  peculiar  ^se  in  which  the  sexes  differ 
totally  in  coloration,  the  males  being  white  and 
the  females  brown;  some  of  them  are  strictly 
upland  birds.  The  largest  known  goose  is  the 
Oinese  swan-goose  (Cygnopsis  cygnoides), 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  parent  stock  of  the 
domestic  geese  of  some  Eastern  countries.  The 
peculiar  Cape  Barren  goose  of  Australia  {Cert- 
opsis  nova-hollandiee) ,  an  upland  goose  which 
has  lost  the  power  of  flight,  has  the  webbing  of 
the  toes  greatly  reduced  and  the  bill  very  snort 
and  rounded.  Another  curious  species  is  the 
spur-winged  goose  of  Africa  {Plectropterus 
meppelli)  which  possesses  hornlike  weapons  on 
the  bend  of  the  wing.  This  is  a  beautiful  tnrd 
bred  in  captivity  by  fanciers  for  ornamental 
service. 

Domestic  Geese. —  The  breeding  of  ^eese  is 
followed  on  a  large  scale  in  some  countries  and 
was  formerly  extensively  carried  on  in  parts  of 
England,  where  die  flocks  were  regularly  tended 

a  gooseherd  and  driven  daily  to  pasture  and 
water.  Two  broods  are  sometimes  produced  in 
a  season,  10  or  11  in  a  brood,  and  the 
young  geese  are  ready  for  table  three  months 
after  they  leave  the  shell.  Until  the  invention 
of  the  steel  pen,  goose  quills  were  used  for 
this  purpose.  Geese  are  valuable  not  only  for 
their  flesh  and  eras,  but  for  the  plumage  and 
where  kept  for  the  latter  purpose  are  plucked 
four  or  five  times  a  year.  The  feathers  are 
used  chiefly  for  stuffing  pillows,  etc.;  but  as  a 
result  of  public  sentiment  against  the  use  of  the 

?lumage  of  wild  birds  in  millinery,  the  manu- 
acture  of  artificial  plumes  and  feather-orna- 
ments for  hats  is  becoming  an  important  in- 


dustry and  goose-feathers  form  the  basis  of 
most  of  these  fabrications.  Geese  are  often 
specially  fattened  for  the  table,  the  flesh  of  which 
is  82  per  cent  edible  and  18  per  cent  refuse. 
The  liver  of  a  fat  goose  is  often  larger  than 
all  the  other  viscera.  The  celebrated  patis  de 
foie  gras  of  Strassbuig  are  made  of  goose- 
livers,  which  are  brought  to  a  state  of  abnormal 
enlargement  bv  keeping  the  birds  in  an  apart- 
ment with  a  nigh  temperature  and  cramming 
them  with  food.  The  oily  fat  uid  preserved 
breasts  of  geese  are  German  delicacies.  Six 
standard  varieties  of  domestic  geese  are  kept  in 
the  United  States,  for  practical  purposes,  as 
follows : 

Grar  TooloQMw — Derived  from  the  nd|^- 
borhood  of  Toulouse,  France  *  compact  in  form ; 
gray,  with  brown  winfir-quilis,  hazel  eyes  and 
bills  and  feet  deep  orange;  full  wei^t,  20 
pounds.  They  are  late  in  maturing  and  hence 
are  often  called  Christmas  geese;  Hieir  flesh  is 
not  of  the  best,  but  they  are  good  ^g-layers. 
They  are  bred  largely  by  farmers. 

White  Embden^ — targ^^  tall,  snow-white 
geese  derived  from  Westpmuia,  wdghii^  18  to 
20  pouhds  when  adult;  egres  blue,  tnlls  flesh- 
color  ;  feet  deep  orange.  They  are  highly  re- 
garded by  farmers  as  practical  birds. 

Gray  African. —  Tall,  with  long  necks  and 
large  heads,  a  large  knob  on  the  base  of  the  bill 
and  a  heavy  dewlap  ■  general  color  gray,  darkest 
on  the  back;  eyes  hazel;  bill  bladk:  feet  dark 
orange;  weight,  18  to  20  pounds.  These  are  hy 
many  raisers  considered  tiie  most  profitable  of 
all  geese  to  keep.  Th^  grow  the  heaviest  in 
the  shortest  space  of  time,  are  ready  for  market 
in  10  weeks  and  as  compared  with  other  geese 

E've  the  most  satisfactory  returns  for  the  least 
bor  and  time  spent  in  growing  them.  They 
are  first-class  layers  and  uieir  flesh  is  fine  and 
nicely  flavored. 

Chinew  Geese.— Small  graceful  geese  in 
two  varieties,  brown  and  white,  weigning  as 
adult  12  to  14  pounds.  In  colors  and  me  uiape 
of  the  head  and  knobbed  bill  they  resemble  me 
African  breed;  the  white  variety  is  pure  white 
throughout,  with  the  bill  orange  instead  of 
black.  ,They  are  the  most  prolific  layers  of  all 
the  breeds,  averaging  50  to  60  eggs  a  year;  and 
are  otherwise  commendable,  especially  for  the 
table. 

Wild  Geese. —  Descendants  of  the  American 
wild  goose ;  wei^t  14  to  16  pounds.  They  are 
ver^  generally  bred  throu^out  the  cotutry  and 
exlubit  many  good  qualities. 

Consult  Weir,  'The  Poultry  Book>  (New 
York  1903);  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  64,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

GBBSTBMtjNDB,  ga'ste-mon'de,  Ger- 
many, seaport  town  in  the  province  of  Hanover, 
Pnissi^L  at  die  mouth  of  the  Geeste,  opposite 
Bremerhaven  and  32  miles  north  of  Bremen. 
Its  life  b^an  in  1857  ^en'  the  construction 
of  the  harbor  works  was  put  under  w»r.  It  has 
a  splendid  harbor,  safe  and  commoaious  and 
able  to  care  for  the  latest  sea-going  craft. 
It  is  the  most  important  fishmarket  of  Ger- 
many. The  port  is  protected  by  great  forti- 
fications There  are  shiiryards,  foundries,  en- 
gineering works,  saw-mills,  rope  works  and 
lumber  dressing  factories.   Pop.  25,000. 

GEEZ,  gfZj  a  name  applied  to  the  inhalut- 
ants  of  Semitic  origin  dwelling  in  Abyssiiua 
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aod  to  Aeir  bngoage  alsa  The  word  means 
'wandering,*  whtdi  evklentibr  refers  to  the 
UMnadlc  uaracter  of  the  tribes. 
OBBZEH.  See  Gizkh. 

OSPPCKEN,  gefken,  Friedrlch  Helnricb, 

German  diplomatist  and  jurist:  b.  Hamburg, 
9  Dec.  1830;  d.  Munich,  1  May  1896.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Gottingen, 
and  Berlin,  and-  in  1854  became  secretary  of 
legation  at  Paris.  From  1^  to  1866  he  was 
diplomatic  representative  of  Hamburg  m  Berlin 
and  subsequently  removed  to  London  in  a 
similar  capacity.  In  1872  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  constitutional  history  and  public 
law  at  the  reorganized  University  of  Strassburg. 
He  was  made  member  of  the  Council  of  State 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1880,  but  retired  after 
two  years  and  resided  thereafter  at  Munich, 
where  he  was  suflfocated  by  escaping  gas  in  his 
bedroom.  He  was  a  trusted  adviser  of  Fred- 
erick William,  afterward  Frederick  HI,  and 
is  the  supposed  audior  of  the  German  Federal 
Constitution,  which  he  drew  up  at  Bismarck's 
suggestion.  He  also  drew  up  the  memorandum 
which  Frederick  sent  the  Giancellor  on  the 
occasion  of  the  former's  accession  in  1888.  In 
October  of  that  year  Geffcken  published  in  tiie 
Deutsche  Rundschau  extracts  from  Frederick's 
ixBLVf  which  gave  umbrage  to  Bismarck  and 
GemJcen  was  prosecuted  for  treason  but  was 
released  after  three  months.  He  wote  'Die 
Reform  der  preussischen  Verfassung*  (1870); 
'Der  Staatsstreich  von  1851  tuid  seine  Ruck- 
wirkung  auf  Europa'  (IWO)  ;  *Die  Verpassung 
des  deutschen  Bundesstaats>  (2d  ed.,  1870) ; 
<IMe  Alabamafrage*  (1^);  *Das  deutsdhe 
Reich  und  die  Bankfrage*  (2d  ed.,  1874) ; 
<Staat  und  IGrche*  (1875;  Eng.  trans.,  1877); 
'  Zur  Geschichte  des  onent^fischen  Krieges 
1853-56*  (1881);  <Politische  Federzeichnungen> 
(2d  ed.,  1888) :  ^Frankreich.  Russland  und  der 
Dreibund>  (1894);  'The  British  Empire> 
(1889). 

GBFFCKBN»  Jobumea,  (German  classical 
scholar:  b.  Berlin,  1861.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Strassburg,  GSttingen,  and  Bono;  was 
appointed  teacher  at  a  Hamburg  ^mnasium  in 
1887  and  was  appointed  to  a  chair  at  Rostock 
20  years  later.  He  has  published  ^Timaios' 
(Jeographie  des  Westens'  (1892);  *Leomdas 
von  Tarent>  (1896) ;  'Oracula  Sibyllina' 
(1902);  'Kompositioo  und  Etitstehungszeit  der 
Oracnia  Sibyllma'  (1902)  ;  'Aus  der  Werdezeit 
des  Cliristentums*  (2d  ed.,  1909) ;  <Das  griech- 
ische  Drama*  (2d  ed,  1909);  'Zwei  griech- 
ischen  Apologeten'  (1907) ;  *DIe  chnstliche 
Apokryphen>  (1908)  ;  <Kynika>  (1909) ;  'Kaiser 
Julianus*  (1914).  He  was  coeditor  of  Lubker 
'Reallexikon  des  klassischen  Altertiuns*  (1914 
edition). 

QEFFRARD,  zhfr-fiir,  Fabre.  Haitian 
President:  b.  L'Anse-i-6eau,  19  Sept.  1806; 
d.  Kingston,  Jamaica,  11  Feb.  1879.  In  1843  he 
joined  General  Hirard's  insurrection  agaiost 
President  Boyer  and  as  commander  of  Herard's 
advance  guard  annihilated  Boyer's  force  at 
Numero  Deux.  In  the  wars  with  Santo 
Domingo  (1849,  1856)  he  fought  with  distinc- 
tion, later  led  a  successful  insurrection  against 
President  Soulouque,  and  was  President  from 
1859-47,  when  a  conspiracy  of  Salnave,  an  army 
officer,  obl^d  him  to  escape  to  Jamaica. 


GSFUC,  yftfia,  Sweden,  a  seaport  town 
and  caftttal  of  Geneborg,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  same  name  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
It  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  two 
islands  formed  by  it,  consists  of  spacious  and 
well-paved  streets  and  houses  partly  of  wood 
and  partly  of  stone.  It  has  an  old  castle,  ship- 
buildW  yards  and  an  excellent  harbor.  Pop. 
about  ^OOa 

The  district  of  (?efleborg  has  an  area  of 
7,614  square  miles;  a  coast  deeply  indented  by 
hay^  and  an  interior  partly  mountainous  and 
covered  with  pine  forests  and  containing  a  lai^ 
number  of  lakes,  which,  with  the  streams  be- 
tween them,  form  a  kind  of  continuous  net- 
work. The  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  chief  em- 
ployment The  most  valuable  mineral  is  iron. 
Pop.  about  260,00a 

GEFLBBORO.   See  Gefle. 

GEGENBAUR,  ga'g^n-bowr,  Karl,  German 
anatomist:  b.  Wiirzburg,  21  Aug.  1826;  d. 
Heidelberg,  14  June  1903.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  Umversih'  of  Wurzbura;  in  1851,  having 
studied  imder  KSUiker  and  Virchow.  After 
three  years  of  travel  in  Italy  and  Sicily  Ije 
became  pn'vatdozent  at  his  alma  mater  and  m 
1855  became  extraordinary  professor  of  anat- 
omy at  the  University  of  Jena  and  in  1858 
he  became  ordinary  professor.  In  1873  he  was 
appointed  to  Heidelberg  as  professor  of  anat- 
omy and  director  of  the  Anatomical  Institute 
there,  where  he  remained  until  his  retirement 
in  1901.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  compara- 
tive anatomists  of  his  time,  ranking  with  Owen 
and  Huxley,  and  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
modern  anatomy  as  based  on  the  theory  of 
evolution.  He  wrote  *Grundzuge  der  ver- 
gleichenden  Anatomic*  (1870)  ;  *Grundriss  der 
vergleichenden  Anatomic'  (1878):  *Lehrbuch 
der  Anatomie  des  Menschen*  .  (1883;  3d  ed., 
1886);  *Vei^lMchende  Anatomie  der  Wirbel- 
thiere  mit  Berucksichtigung  der  Wirbetlosen* 
(1898).*  He  published  an  autobiography  en- 
titled 'Eriebtes  und  Erstrebtes>  (1901).  Con- 
sult Ftirbringer  (in  'Heidelberger  Professoren 
aus  dem  19ten  Jahrhundert,*  Heidelberg 
1903). 

GEGENSCHEIN,  ga'gen-shen,  a  spot  of 
light  in  the  heavens  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  position  of  the_  sun.  It  has  been  observed 
to  be  connected  with  the  zodiacal  light  (q.v.) 
by  faintly  luminous  bands  and  is  consequently 
believed  by  some  to  be  due  to  the  same  causes 
as  the  zodiacal  light  proper.  It  has  at  any 
rate  been  ascertained  by  means  of  polanscopic 
and  the  spectroscopic  investigations  that  neither 
the  zodiacal  light  nor  the  gegenschein  is  self- 
luminous  and  that  they  both  arise  from-  the 
reflection  of  solar  U^t  by'some  body  or  bodies. 
F.  R.  Moulton,  on  the  basis  of  a  theory  of  the 
zodiacal  light  which  makes  it  due  to  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  solar  rays  by  a  swarm  of  small 
particles  the  orbits  of  which  lie  just  outside 
of  that  of  the  earth,  exj>lains  the  greater  Uimi- 
nosiQr  of  the  gegenschein  as  due  to  the  retard- 
ation of  these  particles  and  their  consequent 
banking:  up  by  the  perturbations  induced  by  the 
proximity  of  the  earth.  Arrhentus,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  that  it  is  formed  by  a  stream 
of  particles  repelled  from  the  earth  by  the  sun, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  tail  of  a  comet  To 
be  easily  visible,  the  ^enschein  must  be  well 
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above  the  horizon  and  is  hence  best  seen  in  low 
latitudes.  A  clear  sky  is  also  usually  essential, 
though  certain  marked  anomalies  have  been 
observed  in  this  connection.  The  gegenschein 
is  obscured  by  the  millqr  y/w  in  June,  July, 
December  and  January  and  from  its  extreme 
fatntness  is  invisible  during  moonlight  or  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  bright  star  or  planet 

GEHENNA,  ge-h£n'a.    See  Hell. 

GEHENNAM,  ge-faen'^m.    See  Tophet. 

GEHLENITB,  ga'ien-it  (named  by  Fnchs 
after  his  colleague  Gehlen),  a  grayish-greeU  or 
brown  tetragonal  mineral;  hardness  5.5  to  6; 
specific  gravity  2.9  to  3.1 ;  lustre  resinous  or 
vitreous;  fracture  uneven  to  spltnteiy.  It  is 
composed  of  a  rilicate  of  calcium  and  afumintmi. 
Ca«AUSi40)».  This  mineral  has  feeble  double 
refraction.  It  is  found  iu  the  Tyrol  and  in 
Banat  and  occasionally  occurs  among  the  scoriae 
of  furnaces. 

GBIBBL,  011)61,  Emanuel,  German  poet: 
b.  Liibeck,  17  Oct.  1815;  d.  there.  6  April  1884. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Berlin: 
was  tutor  at  Athens  for  two  years;  traveled 
extensively  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  with 
Ernst  Curtius.  In  1840  he  returned  to  Lubeck 
and  subsequently  lived  at  Stuttgart,  Hanover 
and  Berlin.  He  received  a  pension  from  the 
Icing  of  Prussia  in  1843  and  10  years  later 
became  professor  of  xsthetics  at  the  University 
of  Munich.  He  wrote  much  lyric  poetry,  the 
volumes  '  Gedichte  *  ( 1840)  ;  * Juniuslieder* 
Gedenkblatter>.(1864)  ;  'Spatherblatter'  (1877) ; 
*Gedichte  aus  dem  Nachlass*  (1896) ;  con- 
tributing most  to  his  fame.  WitiS  Curtius  he 
collaborated  in  <Klassischc  Studien'  (1840); 
with  Heyse  in  *VolIcsUeder  und  Romanzen  der 
Spanter>  (1843) ;  and  'Spanisches  Liederbuch> 
(1852);  with  Leuthold  in  <Funf  Bucher  fran- 
zosiscner  Lyrik^  (1862).  He  also  wrote  the 
tragedies  'Brunhild'  (1858)  and  'Sophonisba' 
( 1868)  and  the  comedy,  *  Meister  Andrea' 
(1865).  His  works  appeared  in  eight  volumes 
(3d  ed.,  1863)  and  some  of  his  correspondence 
is  contained  in  '  Brief e  an  Karl  Freiherm  von 
Malsburg>  (1885).  Consult  Predels,  <E. 
Geibel  und  die  franzdsische  Lyrik*  (Minister 
1905). 

GSISR8TBIN,  gi'gr-sten,  Anne  of,  a  novel 

by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  first  published  in  1829. 
Its  subject  matter  is  the  war  between  Switzer- 
land and  Burgundy  in  the  15th  century. 

GEIGER,  gfger,  Abraham,  theolo^an  and 
critic:  b.  Frankfort,  34  May  1810;  d.  Ber- 
lin, 23  Oct.  1874.  Well  equipped  with  rabbinic 
and  Oriental  knowledge,  which  he  proved  by 
his  university  prize  essay  on  the  relations  of 
Judaism  and  Mohammedanism  (originally  is- 
sued in  1833  and  translated  into  fjigUsh  as 
^Judaism  and  Islam,*  Madras  1898),  he  became 
rabbi  of  Wiesbaden  in  1832  and  in  1835  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  contributors  to  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  Judische  Theologie  (1835-39, 
1842-47).  Called  to  Breslau  18^-63,  he  de- 
veloped into  the  practical  leader  of  the  Jewish 
reform  movement,  and  ^  wrote  many  of  his 
scholarly  works,  in  particular  his  'Urschrift* 
(1857),  an  original  contribution  to  the  science 
of  the  Bible.  In  1863  he  became  rabbi  of 
Frankfort,  and  in  1870  was  invited  to  Berlin 
in  a  similar  capacity,  and  took  charge  of  the 
new  Jewish  seminary.   His  published  works  in- 


elude  monographs  on  Hehiew,  Samaritan  and 

Syriac  subjects  in  the  magazine  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society;  a  'Grammar  and  Reader  of 
the  Language  of  the  Mishna*  (1845) ;  'A  Study 
of  Maimonides'  (1850) ;  'Sadducees  and 
Pharisees*  (1863) ;  a  bold  and  thoughtful 
'Judaism  and  Its  History'  (1865-71),  besides 
editing  a  ma;^ne  (1862-74). 

GEIGER,  hMZMXVS,  German  philologist:  b. 
Frankfort-on-Main  1829;  d.  1870.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  umversities  of  Bonn, 
Heidelberg  and  Wiirzbunr,  and  from  1861  to 
1870  taught  (^rman  and  Hebrew  at  the  Frank- 
fort Jewish  Hi^  School.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  very  important  philological  treatise 
'Ursprung  und  Entwickelini;  dcr  menschlichen 
Sprache  und  Vemunft>  (2d  ed.,  1889;  Eng. 
trans.,  1890)  ;  and  'Der  Ursprung  der  Spradie* 
(1869).  For  biography  consuh  Roscntnal,  L., 
*Lazarus  (kiger'  (Stuttgart  1884). 

GEIGER,  Lndwig,  (krman  historian:  b. 
Bresbu  1848.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Hadelberft  (}6ttingen  and  Bonn, 
and  in  1873  was  made  history  dozent  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Seven  years  later  he  be- 
came professor  of  modern  literature  there. 
His  original  studies  in  humanism  have  con- 
tributed, much  to  the  elucidation  of  that  sub- 
ject. His  works  include  'Nikolaus  Ellenbog, 
ein  Humanist  und  Theol(^  des  sechzehnten 

Kbrhunderts'  (1870);  'Johann  Reuchlin,  sein 
ben  und  seine  Werke*  (1871):  'Petrardu* 
(1874);  'Renaissance  und  Humanismus  in 
Italien  und  Deutschland*  (1882);  'Das 
Studium  der  betraischen  Sprache  in  Deutsch- 
land  vom  Ende  des  I5ten  bis  zur  Mitte  des 
16ten  Jahrhunderts>  (1870)  -  'Ckschichte  des 
Juden  in  Berlin*  (1871);  'Vortrage  und  Ver- 
suche'  (1890);  'Berlin  1688-1840'  (1893-95); 
'Das  junge  Deutschlass  and  die  preusnsche 
Zensur'  (1900) ;  'Bettina  von  Amtm  und 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV>  (1902);  'Aus  Chamis- 
sos  Friihzeit*  (1905);  'Goethe  und  Zelters 
BriefwechseP  (1905):  '(Hiamissos  Leben> 
(1907) ;  'Chamissos  Werke>  (1907) ;  'Dcr 
Brief wechscl  Goethes  mit  Huniboldt'  (1908); 
'Charlotte  von  Schiller>  (1908).  In  1886-92 
he  edited  Zeitschrift  fUr  Gesckickte  der  Juden 
M  Deutschland. 

GEIGER,  Wnhelm,  German  Oriental 
scholar:  b.  Uuremberg,  18S&  He  received  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  and 
in  1891  was  appointed  to  the  chairs  of  Sanskrit 
and  Indo-Germanic  philology  at  the  institution. 
Since  1905  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Land- 
tag of  Bavaria.  His  works  include  'Handbuch 
der  Awestasprache'  n879)  ;  'Osoranische  Kul- 
tur>  (1882) ;  'Elementarbuch  der  Sanskrit- 
Sorache*  (2d  ed.,  1909);  'Ceylon>  (1898); 
'Litteratur  und  Sprache  der  Singhalesen* 
(1901)-  'Dipavamsa  und  Mahavamsa  und  die 
geschichtliche  Ueberlieferung  in  Ceylon* 
(1905);  *Mahavamsa*  (1908-12).  From  1885- 
1905  he  was  joint  editor  of  Grundriss  der 
iranischen  Philologie. 

GEIJER,  g1'$r,  Eric  Gustaf,  Swedish  his- 
torian, composer  and  poet :  b.  Ransatcr,  Werm- 
land,  12  Jan.  1783;  d.  Stockholm,  23  April  1847. 
Beginning  to  lecture  at  Upsala  in  181(1  he  was 
elected  in  1815  assistant  professor,  and  in  1817 
professor  of  history  at  Upsata.  Geljer  exer- 
cised a  marked  influence  no  less  on  the  poetic 
than  on  the  historical  literature  of  Sweden. 
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Great  as  is  the  value  of  Geijer's  liistDrical 

works,  he  unfortunatdy  did  not  complete  any 
one  of  the  vast  undertakings  which  he  planned. 
Thus,  of  the  <Svea  Rikes  Hafdej-.'  or  'Records 
of  Swed€n>  (1825),  which  were  to  have  em- 
braced the  history  of  his  native  country  from 
mythical  ages  to  the  present  time,  he  nnished 
oidy  the  introductory  volume.  This,  however, 
is  a  thoroughly  good  critical  inquiiy  into  the 
sources  of  legendary  Swedish  nistorjr.  His 
next  great  work,  ^Svenska  Folkets  Htstoria^ 
(1832-^6),  was  not  carried  beyond  the  death  of 
Queen  Qiristina.  Of  his  other  historical  and 
political  works  may  be  mentioned  *The  Condi- 
tion of  Sweden  from  the  Death  of  Charles 
XII  to  the  Accession  of  Gastavus  IIP  (1838), 
and  ^Feudalism  and  Republicarasm'  (1844). 
During  the  last  10  years  of  his  life  Geijer  took 
an  active  ^rt  in  politics;  but.  although  hb 
political  wntings  possess  great  merit,  the  very 
versatility  of  his  povrers  diverted  him  from 
applsring^  them  methodically  to  the  complete 
elaboration  of  any  one  special  subject.  He  was 
also  known  to  his  countrymen  as  a  musician  and 
comiK}ser  of  no  mean  order  and  a  poet  of  note. 
His  collected  works  were  published  by  his  son, 
with  a  bio^phical  sketch  (13  vols..  1849-56). 
Some  of  his  best  poems  appeared  in  Iduna,  a 
magazine  in  which  Geijer  and  his  friends  were 
interested.  As  a  musician  he  set  many  of  his 
own  songs  to  music  which  caught  the  public 
fancy  and  were  very  popular.  He  was  also  a 
writer  of  excellent  hymns.  Consult  CaHson, 
•Biography  of  Eric  Gustaf  Geijer*  (1870); 
Malmstroem,  *Life  of  Geijer'  (1848);  Niek- 
sen,  'Erik  Gustaf  Geijer>  (1902). 

GEIJERSTAM,  Gnitaf  af,  Swedish  novel- 
ist and  dramatist:  fa.  Province  of  Vestmanland, 
5  Jan.  1858;  d.  Stockhohn.  6  March  1909.  He 
pursued  studies  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  at 
Upsala  1877-r79;  entered  the  career  of  a  writer 
18S2,  and  served  as  literary  manager  for  the 
Gernandt  Publishing  House  in  Stockholm  from 
1^  to  1902.  Geijerstam's  earliest  work  is  in 
th«  field  of  the  realistic  novel*.  'Gr&kallt* 
<<Gr<wcold>  1882);  'Fattigt  Folk*  («Poor  Peo- 
ple' 1884;  PL  i  188?)  and  <Kronofogden5 
Berattelser*  (<The  Crown-Sheriffs  Tales* 
1890)  deal  with  the  life  of  the  lower  classes. 
The  novels  'Erik  Crane'  (1885)  and  ^Pastor 
Hallin'  (1887)  represent  youthful  characters, 
under  the  influence  of  materialistic  modes  of 
thought.  Geijerstam's  work  as  a  dramatist  be- 
gins with  the  comedy  *Svarfar'  in  1888.  He 
IS  particularly  popular,  as  a  dramatist,  in  plays 
dealing  with  peasant  life  in  Sweden,  sudh  as 
*Per  Olsson  och  hans  karing,'  'Lars  Anders  och 
Jan  Anders  och  deras  barn'  (*Per  Olsson  and 
his  Old  Woman,'  'Lars  Anders  and  Jan  Anders 
and  their  children, '_  1894),  and  as  the  author 
of  the  comedy  'Stiliga  Augusta'  and  the  fairy- 
play  'Stor  Klas  och  Litt  Klas.'  He  returned  to 
the  novel  in  1895,  producing  a  number  of  less 
realistic  works,  including  'Medusas  hufvud* 
(1895)  ;  'Kampen  om  Karlek>  (1896)  ;  'Vilse  i 
lifvet>  (1897);  'Dct  yttersta  skaret'  (1898); 
'Aktenskapets  komedi'  (1898);  'LycMiga 
manniskor'  (1899);  <Kvinnomakt>  (1901); 
'Nils  Tuvesson  och  hans  moder'  (1902) ;  <Sko- 
gen  och  sjon'  (1903) ;  'Sjalarnas  kamp' 
(1904) ;  'Karin  Brandts  Drom'  (1905) ; 
'Brodema  Mork'  (1906);  'Den  eviga  Gatan' 
(1907).   Two  works  are  autobiographical  in 
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character:  ^BcAxd  am  XJDc-Btor*  (1900).  and 
'Mma  i>ojkar>  (1907).  None  of  Geijerstam's 
works  has  been  printed  in  English  translatloii, 
but  there  is  a  collected  edition  in  German. 

jAom  WnTHBR  HABTUAmr. 

GEIKIIL  fi^lt^  Sir  Archibald.  Scottish 
alogist  and  scientific  writer :  b.  Edinburg^i.  28 
)ec.  1835.  He  entered,  the  Geological  Survey  in 
1855  and  has  since  had  a  brilliant  career  of  dis- 
covery and  experiment  and  held  many  im- 
portant posts.  Among  his  publications  are 
^The  Story  of  a  Boulder>  (1858) ;  'Elementary 
Lessons  in  Physical  Geography' ;  _ 'Scenery  of 
Scotland  Viewed  in  Connection  with  its  Physi- 
cal Geology' ;  (C)utlines  of  Field  Geology' ;  and 
<Text-Book  of  Geology*  (3d  ed..  18931 :  'The 
Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Britain*  0897) ;  'Types 
of  Scenery'  (1898);  'Scottish  Reminiscences' 
(1904) ;  'Landscape  in  History'  (1905) ; 
'Charles  Darwin  as  Geologist'  (1909);  'The 
Love  of  Nature  Among  the  Romans*  (1912). 

GEIKIE,  James.  Scottish  geolo^st,  brother 
of  Archibald  Geikie  (q.v.)  :  b.  Edtnbnr^  23 
Aug  1839;  d.  1  March  1915.  He  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh  University  in  which  he  held  the 
chair  of  geology  from  1882  until  his  death. 
He  is  the  author  of  'The  Great  Ice  Age* 


(1874);  *Prehistoric  Eurcme'  (1882);  *Out- 
Imes  of  Geology*  (1884)  ;  'Fragments  of  Earth 


'The  Antiquity  of  Man  in  Europe*  (1913). 


OSIKIH:,  John  Cunningham,  Hng^sh 
Anglican  clergyman  :  b.  Edinburgh,  26  Oct.  1824 : 
d.  Bournemouth,  1  April  1906.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and 
Queen's  College,  Kingston.Ontario,  was  pastor  of 
.  Presbyterian  churches  in  Halifax  and  Toronto, 
was  ordained  priest  of  the  Established  Church 
in  1^6.  and  was  successively  cttrate  of  Saint 
Peter's,  Dulwich,  1876-79;  rector  of  Christ's 
Church,  Neuilly,  Paris,  1879-81 ;  vicar  of  Saint 
Mary's,  Barnstable,  1883-85;  and  vicar  of  Saint 
Martin-at-Palace,  Norwich,  1885-90.  He  earned 
a  wide  popularity  as  a  writer  on  btbhcal  and 
religious  subjects  and  his  works  include  'The 
Life  and  Words  of  Christ'  (1877);  'Old 
Testament  Portraits'  f  1878)  ;  'The  En^sh  Ref- 
ormation' (1879);  'Hours  with  the  Bible* 
(1881-84)  :  'Landmarks  of  Old  Testament  His- 
tory' (1894). 

GBIL.  sal,  Wil&am  Kdg&r,  American  ex- 
plorer: b.  Dcylestown,  Pa,,  — .  He  was  tdu- 
catted  at  the  seminary  of  his  native  place  and 
at  Lafayette  College.  In  1896  he  studied 
archaeology  in  western  Asia.  Starting  in  1901 
he  tourea  all  ^arts  of  China  and  in  the  pigmy 
forest  of  Africa  and  lectured  in  China,  Japan, 
Australia,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
He  has  published  'Pocket  Sword'  (1895) ; 
<Laodicea*  (1898);  'The  Isle  that  is  Called 
Patmos'  (1898);  'Ocean  and  Isle*  (1902);  'A 
Yankee  on  the  Yanktze*  (1904);  'The  Man 
of  Galilee*  (1904) ;  'A  Yankee  in  Pigmyland* 
(1905);  'The  Man  on  the  Mount*  (1905); 
'The  Automatic  Calf*  (1905);  'Cannibals  Be- 
fore and  After'  (1907);  'The  Great  Wall  of 
China'  (1909-11);  'Eighteen  Capitals  of  China' 
(1911) ;  'Adventures  in  the  African  Jut^e 
hunting  P^^mies*  (1917). 
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GEILBR  VON  KAYSERSBBRG,  0'ler 
fon  kiz'«rs-Wrg,  Joluiui,  Catholic  mystic  and 
preacher:  b.  Schatfhausen,  I  '5;  d.  1510.  He 
received  his  education  at  Arnmersweier  and 
Freiburg,  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
1471  and  joined  the  faculty  at  Basel,  where  in 
1475  he  became  professor  of  theology.  In  1476 
he  was  made  rector  of  the  University  of  Frd- 
bunr,  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  cathe- 
dral preacher  at  Strassburg,  where  he  remamed 
for  over  30  years.  His  principal  sermons  are 
contained  in  the  volumes  'Navtcula  sive  Specu- 
lum Fatuorum'  (1510);  *Das  Schiflf  der  Poni- 
tenz>  (1514);  *Der  Seelen  Paradies'  (1510); 
'Christliche  Pilgcrschaft*  (1512).  Consult  De 
Lorenzi.  <(^ilers  ausgewahte  Schriften>  (1883) ; 
(Sodeke,  'Gnindriss  zur  (Seschichte  der  deutsdb- 
en  Dichtung'  (1884);  Dacheux,  *Un  refor- 
nateur  catholique  i  la  fin  du  XVe  si^le* 
(Paris  1876);  Lindemann,  'Johann  Gciler  von 
Kai3ersberg>  (Freiburg  1877):  Schmidt,  'His- 
toire  litt^raire  de  TAIsace  i  la  fin  du  XVme 
Slide'  (Paris  1879). 

GBINITZ,  grnits,  Hans  Bnmo,  German 
goelogist:  b.  Altenburg,  1841;  d.  1900.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  universities  of  Ber- 
lin and  Jena;  in  1850  was  appointed  professor 
o£  mineralogy  at  the  Dresden  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, and  Trom  18S7  to  1894  was  Erector  of 
the  Dresden  Museum  of  Mineralogy.  His  inib- 
lished  works  include  ^Charakterisk  der  Scnich- 
ten  tmd  Petrefakten  des  sachsisch-bohmischen 
Kreidegebirges*  (1843);  *Die  Versteinerungen 
der  Steinkohlen formation  in  Sachsen*  (1855): 
^(jeologie  der  Steinkohlen  Deutschlands  una 
anderer  Lander  Europas*  (1865) ;  *Carbon- 
formation  und  Dyas  in  Nebraska'  (1866); 
^Geolofne  von  Sumatra'  ( 187S) :  'Ueber 
fossile  Fflanzen  und  Herarten  in  den  argen- 
tinischen  Provinzen  San  Tuan  tmd  Mendoza* 
(1876). 

GEISHA,  g^'shf,  8  Chino-Japanese  word, 
meaning  "one  with  pleanng  accomplishments,* 
applied  to  Japanese  singing  and  dancing  girla 
who  furnish  entertainment  in  tea-bouses  and  at 

social  gatherings. 

GEISSBL,  gis'sel,  Johannes  von,  German 

Catholic  prelate:  b.  Gimmeldingcn,  1796;  d. 
1864.  He  was  educated  in  the  seminary  of 
Mainz,  and  in  1818  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood. In  the  following  year  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  Speyer  gymnauum.  In  1836  he " 
was  made  dean  of  the  diapter,  and  in  1837  was 
consecrated  bishop.  He  became  coadjutor  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  in  1842  and  archbishop  in 
1845.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Constituent  Assembly  in  1848  and  helped 
materially  in  securing  liberty  to  the  Church 
under  the  new  Prussian  constitution.  He  was 
created  cardinal  in  1850.  He  supported  the 
Jesuits  and  in  general  the  Ultramontane  party 
m  the  (^urch  and  suppressed  Hermesianism 
within  his  archdiocese.  He  also  brought  con- 
struction work  on  the  famous  cathedral  to  com- 
pletion. Cx>nsult  Oumont,  *Diplomatische  Cor- 
respondenz  fiber  die  Berufung  des  Bischofs 

Johannes  von  CkisseP  (Freiburg  1880),  and  the 
iography  by  Pfulf  (ib.  1896). 

GEISSLBR,  gtsler,  Heinrich.  German 
mechanician :  h.  Igelshieh,  Germany,  26  May 
1814;  d.  Bonn,  Prussia.  .  24  Jan.  1879.  He  be- 
came known  as  a  maker  of  physical  and  chcm- 
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ical  s^iparatus  and  principal^  as  the  inTentor 

of  C^s^er's  tubes  (q.v.),  an  apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing light  by  an  electric  diteharge  in  vacua 

GEISSLBR'S  TUBES,  tubes  made  of  very 
hard  glass,  and  containing  highly  ratified  gases. 
Each  end  of  the  tube  nas  a  platinimi  wire 
sealed  into  it  to  serve  as  electrodes.  When  a 
discharge  of  electricity  is  caused  to  take  place 
in  these  tubes  by  connecting  the  electrodes  to 
the  terminals  of  a  Ruhmkortf's  coil  or  a  Holtz's 
machine,  very  brilliant  effects  may  be  produced. 
The  invention  was  named  after  Heinrich 
(^issler  (q.v.). 

GBIST,  gfst,  term  meaning  'siurit,*  used 
frequently  in  the  com^mund  Zeitgeist^  'spirit  of 
the  times.*  In  English  literature  it  was  first 
employed  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

QBITNER,  git'ner,  Ernst  August,  German 
chemist:  b.  Gera.  1783;  d.  1852.  He  was  for 
many  years  director  of  a  chemical  works  at 
Loasnitz  and  in  1815  removed  to  Schneeberg 
where  he  founded  another  chemical  factory  of 
which  he  remained  manager  until  his  death. 
He  discovered  the  alloy  argentan,  or  German 
silver;  made  original  investigations  in  dyeing 
and  was  a  nioneer  in  the  use  of  chromic  salts 
for  vegetable  and  animal  dyes.  He  wrote 
*Briefe  iiber  die  Chemie';  and  *IMe  Familie 
West,  Oder  Unterhaltungen  uber  C3iemie  und 
Technologic.' 

GEITONOGAMY.   See  Polunation. 

GELA,  je'Ia,  Sicily,  a  city  of  ancient  Greece, 
situated  on  the  island  between  Agrigentum  and 
C^marina;  founded  in  690  B.C.  by  the  Cretans 
and  Rhodians.  The  colony  was  remarkably 
prosperous,  and  in  528  &c  sent  out  a  portion  of 
Its  inhabitants,  who  founded  Agrigentum.  In 
280  Phintias,  the  tyrant  o£  Agrigmtum,  utterly 
destroyed  Gda. 

GELADA,  gClVd*,  a  kind  of  baboon  (q.T). 

GELASIUS  (je-U'sI-Qs)  1,  Saint,  Pope:  d. 
19  Nov.  496.  He  succeeded  Felix  HI  on  1 
March  492.  At  the  Council  of  Rome  in  496  he 
distinguished  the  canonical  books  from  the 
apocryphal  of  Scripture.  He  also  regulated  the 
canon  of  the  Mass.  He  was  succeeded  tfy 
Anastasius  11. 

GELASIUS  II  (Giovanni  di  Gaeta, 
Ra-4'tii>.  Pope:  d.  Quny,  France,  29  Jan.  1119. 
He  was  cardinal  and  chancellor  under  Urban 
II  and  Paschal  II  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  was  chosen  Pope  hv  the  part^  hostile  to 
the  Emperor  Henry  V.  The  imperial  party  at 
Rome  under  the  Frangipani  seized  his  person, 
but  were  forced  to  set  him  free  by  the  menac- 
ing attitude  of  the  mob.  The  new  Pope  fled  be- 
fore the  advancing  imperial  troops  to  Gaeta. 
where  he  first  received  his  consecration,  and 
whence  he  excommunicated  Henry  V  and 
Gregory  VIII,  the  antipope  Henry  had  set  up. 
Soon  after  he  was  able  to  return  to  Rome,  but 
ere  long  had  to  betake  himself  for  protection 
to  France^  where  he  £ed  in  the  raonastciy  of 
Cluny. 

GELATINE,  i«'9-t«n,  or  GELATIN 
(Latin,  gelatus,  'frozen,*  so  named  from  the 
tendency  which  the  substance  has  to  congeal 
and  become  to  a  certain  extent  solid),  in  chem- 
istry a  substance  also  known  as  animal  glutin, 
obtained  by  treating  bones  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  dissolves  the  mineral  con- 
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stitucnu  of  the  bone,  oomisting  of  pho^luttes 
and  carbonates  of  caldum,  magnesium,  etc., 
and  leaves  the  bone  cartilage.  This,  when 
boiled  for  a  long  time  with  water,  dissolves, 
and  forms  gelatine,  which  can  be  purified  by 
dissolving  in  hot  water  and  precipitating 
alcohol  A  pure  variety  known  as  isinglus  is 
obtained  from  the  swimming  bladder  of  the 
sturgeon  and  pther  fishes.  Impure  gelatine  ^ae 
is  prepared  by  boiling  down  pieces  of  hide,  horn, 
hoof,  cartilage,  etc,  with  water  under  pressure. 
Pure  gelatine  ts  amorphous,  transparent  in  thin 
plates,  of  a  yellowish-white  color;  it  has  neither 
taste  nor  smell,  and  is  neutral  to  vegetable 
colors;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
In  contact  with  cold  water  it  swells  up,  and  is 
soluble  in  hot  water.  It  it  not  precipitated  1^ 
adds,  except  by  tannic  add,  which  gives  a 
flaky  predpitate  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol 
and  etner.  The  aqueous  solution  of  gelatine 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left 
Gelatine  subjected  to  dry  distillation  yields 
methylamine,  cyanide  of  ammonium,  j^rrbol, 
etc;  by  oxidation  with  sulphuric  aad  and 
manganese  dioxide  or  with  chromic  add  mis^ 
ture,  it  yieida  hydrocyanic  acid,  adds  of  the 
fatt:r  senes,  benzoic  alddiydc  and  benzoic  add, 
lenone  and  glycocol,  but  unlike  most  other 
proteids,  no  tyrosine.  Gelatine  boiled  widi 
caustic  potash  yields  glycodne  and  leudne. 
Gelatine  contains  about  50  per  cent  of  carbon, 
6.6  o£  hydrogen,  18.4  of  nitrogen,  25.1  of  oxygen 
and  a  small  amount  of  sul{4)ur.  ifoist  gda- 
tine  exposed  to  the  air  rajnd^  putrefies,  the 
liquid  becoming  first  add,  but  afterward  it  ^ve» 
on  ammonia.  Gelatine  ^ves  no  precipitate 
with  lead  acetate,  alum  or  ferroofanide  of  po- 
tassium. A  mixture  of  gelatine  with  potassium 
didiromate  becomes,  when  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  light,  insoluble  in  water.  The  nutritious 
value  of  gdatine  has  been  much  overestimated. 
Gelatine  is  also  made  use  of  in  photograpl^ 

(q-v.). 

CELATINB  PROCESS.  See  Photog- 
raphy; Photo-engbaving. 
*  GBLGICH,  gil'tsilk,  Bngen,  Austrian  scien- 
tist: b.  Cattaro,  Dalmatia,  1854.  He  became 
Erector  of  naval  schools  at  Lussinpiccolo  and 
Triest  and  since  1902  has  been  chief  inspector 
of  commerdal  and  naval  sdiools  in  Austria. 
He  wrote  extensively  on  geography  and  mag- 
netism. His  published  works  include  'Ge- 
schidite  der  Uhrmacherkunst*  (5th  ed.,  1887); 
^Estttdios  sobre  el  desenvolvimients  hist6nco  de 
la  navigaci6n>  (1889)  ;  *La  scope rta  d'Am^rica 
c  Christoforo  Colombo  nella  letteratura  mo- 
dema>  (1890);  'Die  Uhrmacherkunst  und  die 
Behandluiv  der  Praxionauhren'  (1892);  'Die 
astronomischen  Bestimmui^en  der  geograph- 
iscfaen  Koordinaten>  ri904)  :  < Weichs^on  oes- 
terrdche  Schif-fahrts-Politik  und  unieres  nau- 
tiscfaes  Bildungswescn'  (1912). 

6KLDBRLAND.  gei'd«r-lant,  OUBLDu 
ERS,  or  OUELDBRLAND,  a  province  of 
Netherlands,  with  the  Zuyder  Zee  on  its  north- 
em  boundary.  Area,  1,906  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  level,  the  soil  of  the  north  sandy,  the 
southem^rt  low,  marshy,  but,  when  cultivated, 
fertile.  Thejprindpal  rivers  are  the  Rhine  and 
the  Meuse.  The  capital  is  Amhem  (q  v.).  Pop. 
662,250.  Gclderlano,  or  as  it  was  onginally 
known,  the  countyofGelrc,  first  enters  into  his- 
toid as  a  portion  of  the  emjrire  in  the  midifle 
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of  the  Ulfa  century.  In  the  14<li  centtfry  it  oc- 
ciqued  a  leadii^  ^ce  among  the  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands.  Its  rulers,  who  belonged' to 
the  house  of  Nassau,  were  raised  to  the  rank 
of  dukes  in  1339^  but  the  family  soon  died  out 
(jclderiand  was  uicorponted  into  Julich.  Gtl-  ■ 
deiland  suffered  fsttudy  from  ttie  incessant 
strife  of  contending  claimams  to  its  rule. 
Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  was  Duke  of 
Guelderland  from  1472  to  147^  and  from  lum 
the  duchy  passed  to  Austria,  and  ultimately  to 
Spain.  The  greater  part  of  C^lderland  —  the 
so-called  Lower  (xelderland  —  joined  its  for- 
tunes with  the  remainder  of  the  Protestant 
Netherlands.  Upper  Gelderland  was  kept  by 
Spain,  but  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
session  was  taken  by  Prussia.  Part  of  it,  how^ 
ever,  underwent  thereafter  the  succesmre 
r^mes  of  Spain,  Austria  and  the  Independent 
Netheriands.  Durit^  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  Napoleonic  era,  more  or  less  of  Gelder-  - 
land  was  imder  French  rule.  In  1815  it  was 
divided  by  the  Peace  of  Vienna  between  the 
Netherlands  and  Prussia.  (See  Netherlands). 
Consult  Westerate,  *(jelderland  in  der  patriot- 
tentijd>  (Utrecht  1903). 

GSLDNER,  Karl  Friedrich,  German  Ori- 
entalist :  b.  Saalfeld,  Saxe-Meiningen,  1853.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen 
and  Ldpzig,  removed  to  Halle  in  1887  and  three 
years  later  to  the  University  of  Berlin  where 
he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of  Indo- 
Iranian  languages.  He  removed  to  Marburg  in 
1907  where  he  holds  the  chair  of  Indo-Iranian 
languages.  He  has  published  'Ueber  die  Met- 
rik  des  junmren  Avesta*  (1877)  ;  'Studien  zuhi 
Avesta*  (1882):  *Drd  Yasht  aus  dem  Zenda- 
vesta>  (1884)  :  <Vedische  Studien>  (1689-1901); 
'Glossar  za  den  Rigveda>  (1907) ;  <Der  Rif;- 
veda  in-Auswahl'  (1907);  *Zur  Kosmo^|onie 
des  Rigveda,  mit  besonderer  Berficksichtigung 
des  Liedes  10,129>  (1908);  «Vedismus  und 
Brahmanismus'  (1911).  He  edited  *Avesta: 
the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Parsb*  (1895); 
'Grundriss  der  iranischen  Philologie'  (2  vols,, 
1896-190*). 

GELS,  zhai,  Alphonso  van,  Belgian  ex- 
plorer :  b.  Brussels.  1849.  He  was  educated  in 
his  native  dtjr  and  at  the  University  of  Ghent 
He  went  to  Africa  hi  1682  and  was  aiw<»ated 
adnunistrator  of  a  district  adjacent  to  Stanley 
Falls.  In  1885  he  explored  the  tributaries  of 
the  Kongo  and  traced  the  course  of  the  Ubai^ 
to  long.  23°  E.  He  showed  that  diis  river  is- 
identi(»l  with  Schweinfurth's  Welle. 

QSLBE,  di-lft,  Claadt.  See  CLAtns  Lor- 

KAINE. 

GELERT,  Johannes  Sophna,  American 
sculptor;  b.  Nybel,  Schleswig,  Denmark,  10  Dec 
1852.  He  studied  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Copenhagen  in  1870-75,  removed  to 
the  United  States  in  1887,  received  a  gold  medal 
and  honorable  mention  at  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  (1893)^  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Na^vtlle  Centennial  Exposition  (1897),  and 
faonoraUe  mention  and  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900.  His  works  indnde  the 
monument  to  the  policemen  killed  by  the  Chi- 
cago anarchists,  Haymarket  Square,^  Chicago ; 
statues  of  Beethoven  and  Anderson  in  Lincoln 
Park,  Chicago ;  a  statue  of  Grant  at  Galena,  III 

GBLIONITB.    See  Exflosivbs. 
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GBLIBiBR,  jm-mtr  or  OXLIMBR,  the 
last  monarch  of  the  African  Vandals,  great 
grandson  of  Genseric.  In  530  he  dei>osed  his 
cousin  Hilderic,  seized  the  throne,  but  was  soon 
afterward  defeated  at  Carthage  and  Trica- 
marum  by  Belisarius,  gene  rat-in-chief  of  the 
Byzantine  army.  GeHmer  was  taken  captive  to 
Constantinople  and  forced  to  walk  in  a  tri< 
umphal  procession.  Subsequently  the  Emperor 
Justinian  granted  him  an  estate  in  Gauatia, 
where  he  spent  his  remaining  years. 

CELL.  Sir  William.  English  explorer:  b. 
Hopton,  Deiby.  1777;  d.  1836.  He  received  his 
education  at  Jesus  CoUe^  Cambridge.  In 
1800  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Ionian 
Idands  and  in  1814  was  appointed  chamberlain 
to  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  at  the 
investigation  by  Parliament  into  her  conduct 
after  she  became  queen  he  testified  in  her 
favor.  He  resided  mostly  in  Italy,  in  Rome 
and  Naples.  He  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
geograiuiicai  studies  and  published  ^The  To- 
pography of  Troy'  (1804);  'The  Geography 
and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca>  (1807) ;  'The  Itiner- 
ary of  (Greece  with  a  Commentary  on  Pau- 
sanias  and  Strabo>  (1810);  *The  Itinerary  of 
the  Morea'  (1817);  'Pompeiana:  or.  Observa- 
tions upon  the  Topography,  Edifices  and  Orna- 
ments of  Pompeii*  (1817-19) ;  'Narrative  of  a 
Journey  in  the  Morea*  0823;);  'The  Topog- 
raphy of  Rome  and  its  Vidni^^  (1834;  new 
ed.,  1846}:  'Rome  and  its  Envirans>  (1834). 
Tie  British  Museum  has  his  original  drawings 
of  classical  rains. 

GELLERT,  CbrlBtian  Filrcht^cott.  (mer- 
man professor  and  author:  b,  Hainidien,  Sax- 
ony, 1715;  d.  1769.  At  Leipzig  he  studied  the- 
ology and  subsequently  was  connected  with  the 
universi^  there  m  the  capacity  of  teacher  and 
professor.  He  wrote  fables,  plays  and  novels 
and  lectures  which  attained  a  wide  populari^ 
in  Germany.  His  best  work  is  'Fabeln  und 
Erzahlut%en>  (174^.  His  'Works,*  were  issued 
in  10  volumes  m  1774  and  again  in  1867.  (in- 
sult his  'Tagebuch>  (1869)  and  the  life  by 
Doring  (Greiz  1833). 

GELLIUS,  Anltu,  Latin  author;  b.  pos- 
sibly Bt  Rome  about  130  a.d.  He  studied  rhet- 
oric at  Rome  and  philosophy  at  Athens,  and 
pTWtised  as  a  lawyer  at  Rome.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  'Noctes  Attioe*  (in  20  books),  full  of 
interesting  observations  and  quotations,  from 
the  best  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  relatiojg  to 
language,  literature,  history  and  antiquities. 
This  work  was  partly  compiled  in  the  winter 
nights  during  his  residence  at  Athens.  It  is 
now  of  great  value,  as  the  authors  from  which 
he  drew  his  materials  are  in  a-  great  measure 
lost.  Amongthe  best  editions  is  that  of  Hertz 
(1883-85).  The  *editio  principes"  was  issued 
at  Rome  in  1469;  and  Gronovius  published  a 
critical  edition  at  Leyden  in  1706.  ■  Numerous 
other  editions  have  been  published.  In  all  of 
them  the  eighth  book  of  the  original  20  is  lack- 
ing. An  excellent  edition  appeared  in  an  Et^- 
Itsh  translation  by  Beloe  in  London  in  1795. 
Consult  Foster,  'Studies  in  Ardiaism  in  Aulus 
Gelfius*  (New  York  1912) ;  Knapp,  'Archaism 
in  Aulus  Gellins*  (in  *Cla5sical  Studies  in 
Honor  of  Henry  Drister,'  New  York  1894); 
Nettlcship,  'The  Noctes  Atticae  of  Aulus  Gel- 
lius^  (in  'Lectures  and  SsKiys^  Oxford  1885); 


San<^,  'A  History  of  Qasrical  Schdarshtp^ 
(Cambridge  1906). 

GELNHAUSEN,  gelnliow-zen,  Prussia, 
town  in  the  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  on  the 
Klnzig,  25  miles  northeast  of  Frankfort  It  is 
a  walled  town  and  contains  a  13th  century 
church,  a  Rathaus,  a  so-called  witches'  tower 
and  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  a  monument  to  Philip  Reis,  pioneer 
telephonist,  who  was  bom  here.  It  was  at  one 
time  an  Imperial  dty  but  has  long  since  faller 
into  decadence.  The  chief  manufactures  arc 
those  of  rubber  goods,  shoes,  cigars,  chemicals, 
organs,  sealing-wax,  etc.  There  is  a  brisk  trade 
in  fruit  and  wines.   Pop.  4,900. 

GELON,  jelAn,  tyrant  of  Gda  and  after^ 
ward  of  Syracuse :  d.  about,  478  b.c.  He  was  a 
sdon  of  a  noble  family  of  the  former  dty  and 
succeeded  its  tyrant,  Hippocrates,  in  491  RC. 
Six  years  later  he  made  himsdf  master  of 
Syracuse  also,  which  then  became  the  seat  of 
his  government,  and  to  which  he  transferred 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Geiz.  Gelon 
refused  to  aid  the  Gredcs  against  Xerxes,  as 
they  dedined  to  comity  with  hts  demand  that 
he  should  be  amxMnted  commander-in-chief. 
The  deraenQT  and  wisdom  of  Gdon  rendered 
him  so  generally  beloved  that  when  he  appeared 
unarmed  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  and  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  resign  his  power,  he 
was  unanimously  hailed  as  the  deliverer  and 
soverd^in  of  Syracuse.  He  seems  to  have  been 
an  enlightened  ruler  and  to  have  advanced 
tbiD  interests  of  his  dominions.  After  his  death 
he  was  long  remembered  with  affection  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  national  heroes. 

GBLOSB,  a  pectic  substance  con- 

taining carbon,  42.77-  hydrcwen,  5.775;  oxygen, 
51.455,  prepared  by  Payen  from  a  commerdal 
article  entitled  Chinese  moss,  which  consists  of 
long  white  threads  made  tip  into  bundles,  and 
from  various  seaweeds.  It  is  used  for  food  and 
is  said  to  be  the  juice  of  a  lichen  growing  on 
trees  in  the  south  of  China  and  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  The  mosa,  when  boiled  in  water,  - 
dissolves,  with  the  exception  of  2  or  3  per 
cent  of  nitrogenized  corpusdes  and  traces  of 
odier  matter,  and  on  cooling  forms  a  trans- 
parent colorless  jdly,  which  when  dried  con- 
stitutes gelose,  It  is  distinguished  from  other 
bodies  by  certain  characteristic  reactions. 

GBLSEMIUM,  j«l-se'mi-am.  veltow  jas- 
mine, the  dried  rhizome  and  roots  oiGelsemimn 
sempervirens,  a  southern  climbing  shrub  with  a 
large  woody  underground  stem  and  dark-green 
leaves,  and  bright  yellow  sweet-scented  flowers. 
It  grows  from  Virginia  southward  in  woods, 
ana  mounts  to  the  tops  of  tall  trees.  The  active 
constituents  contained  in  the  underground  ston 
are  two  alkaloids,  gelsemtne  and  gelsemiinne, 
the  latter  of  which  is  the  more  potent.  Gel- 
seaiiiim  is  an  acute  poison,  acting  both  on  Hie 
sensory  and  motor  end-organs,  oausing  anaesthe- 
sia and  motor  weakness.  The  early  symptoms 
of  large  doses  are  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles 
of  the  eye,  causing  drooping  of  the  lids,  dizd- 
ness,  drowsiness  and  disturbance  of  vision.  In 
poisonous  doses  there  is  marked  diminution  in 
the  force  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  with 
difficulty  of  speech,  coldness  of  the  body  sur- 
face and  general  loss  of  s^n  sensations. 
Death  results  from  asj^jrxiation.   Its  most  im- 
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Jortant  medidmal  use  is  in  neuim^ias,  in  sick* 
Kuiache  and  as  a  general  twrve  tonic. 

GELSENKIRCHEN,  gSI'sSn-ker-Hen, 
Prussia,  town  in  the  province  o£  Westphalia, 
on  the  Rhine-Heme  Canal,  five  miles  north  of 
Essen.  It  is  a  thrivins  industrial  centre,  with 
anl  mines,  iron  and  sted  works,  rolling  mills, 
flour  and  saw  mills,  boiler  works,  soap  and 
chemical  works,  etc.  In  1875  it  was  made  a 
city  and  in  19^  several  suburbs  were  incor- 
porated with  it.   Pop.  170,000. 

OELVES.  hel'vas,  Los,  a  small  island  in 
the  Gulf  of  Cabes  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
famous  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Span- 
iards and  Turks  in  1790.  Of  about  8,000 
Spaniards  only  1,000  remained  after  a  siege 
of  eight  weeks.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest 
defeats  ever  inflicted  by  the  forces  of  Islam  on 
those  of  Christendom. 

GEMARA,  g^-mi'n,  part  of  the  two  Tal- 
muds,  Babylonian  and  Falestiman,  which  con- 
tains annotations,  and  commentaries  of  the 
Talmu<Hc  law.  That  of  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud is  more  diffuse  and  is  a  valuable  authority. 
It  was  completed  about  600  a.d.   See  Taluuo. 

GEMATRIA»  a  mystic  system  of  scrip- 
tural interpretation,  consisting  in  the  substitu- 
tion of,  or  finding  of  one  word  in  another,  the 
letters  of  which  have  the  same  numerical  value. 

GSMBLOUX,   zhaA'bloo'.   Sigebert  of. 

See  Sigebert  of  Gembloux. 

GEMBLOUX,  zhanliloo'  Belgiiun,  town 
of  the  province  of  Namur,  25  miles  southeast 
of  Brussels.  It  has  a  fine  Benedictine  abbey, 
dating  from  the  10th  century  and  now  used  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Agriculture.  It  contains 
large  railroad  repair  shops  and  engine  works. 
In  1578  the  Spaniards  here  defeated  the  Dutch. 
Pop. 

GEMINI,  ieml-ni.  the  Twins  (II),  the 
third  sign  of  the  zodiac  The  sun  enters  this 
sign  on  or  about  21  May,  and  leaves  it  on  or 
about  21  Jime.  The  name  belongs  also  to  a 
northern  constellation,  of  which  the  two  chief 
stars  are  Castor  and  Pollux.  They  are  very 
nearly  equal  in  brillianq;',  which  fact  probably 
suggested  the  name.  Pollux  is  slight)/  the 
brighter.  It  is  a  quadruple  star.  Castor  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  double  stars.  Turner  dis- 
covered in  1903  a  star  of  the  7th  magnitude  in 
this  constellation;  and  Enebo,  in  1912,  discov- 
ered, at  Domaas.  Norway*  a  second  one,  of  the 
fourth  magnitude.   See  Astronomy. 

GBMINUS,  Greek  writer:  flourished 
probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  Lst  century  B.G. 
Rhodes  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  birthplace. 
We  possess  only  one  of  his  works,  'Introduc- 
tion to  Phenomena,^  a  work  wi  astronomy.  It 
was  published  together  with  a  Latin  translation 
by  Hilderic  (Altdorf  1590)  and  with  a  French 
translation  by  Halma  in  his  'Chronologic  de 
Ptolem6e  (Paris  1819').  Geminus'  best  work 
was  the  'Arrangement  o£  Mathematics.^  Of 
this  there  are  a  few  fragments  preserved  in 
Pappus,  Entodus  and  Proclus. 

GBMISTUS,  j£-mi3't&s,  GeorgJiu.  See 

Pletho,  Georgius  Gemistus. 

GEMM^,  jem'me,  various  vegetative 
bodies  which  form  in  certain  liverworts  (q.v,). 

GEMMELLARO,  jem'mel-la'rd,  Gaetano 
Giorgio,  Sicilian  naLtunOist:  b.  Catania.  1836;  d. 


1904.  He  received  his  education  in  hts  native  city 
and  at  the  University  of  Naples.  He  became  pro- 
fessor at  Palermo  and  subsequently  was  rector 
of  the  universi^  there.  He  made  original  re- 
searches in  volcanology  and  Monte  Gemmellaro 
near  Mount  Etna  is  named  after  him.  He  pub- 
lished 'Descriztone  di  alcune  specie  di  minerali 
dei  vulcani  estinti  di  Patagonia*  (1856) ;  'Pesci 
fossilli  della  Sidlia*  (1858) ;  'Studi  paleonto- 
logici  suUa  fauna  del  calcare  a  Terebratula  jani- 
for'  (3  vols.,  1876) ;  *La  fauna  dei  calcari' 
(1899) ;  <I  crostacei  dei  calcari*  (1890)  ;  *Icela- 
lopodi  del  Frias  superiore  della  rcgione  occiden- 
tale  della  Sicilia>  (1904). 

GEMMI  (g^m'me)  DIE,  Switzerland,  a 
narrow  pass,  nearly  two  miles  long,  which 
crosses  the  Alps  at  a  height  of  7,553  feet  and 
connects  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Bern  and  Valois. 

GEMMULES,  jim'uU.  (1)  In  actual  bi- 
ology ^emmules  are  aggregations  of  cells  set 
apart  m  the  body  of  sponges  and  polyzoans 
to  serve  as  reproductive  agents.  They  are  acta- 
a\iy  the  lowest  unit  in  organic  life,  the  most 
primitive  form  of  reproduction.  (2)  In  philo- 
sophical biology  gemmules  are  hypodietical, 
self-reproducing  particles  in  the  reproductive 
protoplasm  (a  structure  which  is  assumed)  sup- 
posed to  be  bodily  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child,  and  to  carry  such  qualities  as  are  in- 
herited by  offspring.  The  word  gemmules  orig- 
inattd  with  Darwin.  Herbert  Spencer  in  1864 
called  them  physiological  units;  Haeckel  and 
Erlsberg  gave  them  the  name  of  plaslidules; 
Nageli  applied  the  term  micella;  Detmer,  Le- 
benseinhetten  or  vital  units;  Hugo  de  vries, 
pangens;  Verwom,  biogens^  and  Weismann, 
biophors,  which  by  combining  make  up  the 
units  in  die  next  scale  above  them  or  determx- 
HonfJ,  which  in  their  turn  ids  and  ids  idantes. 
W.  Roux  named  his  elementary  units  meta- 
structurat  parts;  Haadce,  gentnue;  and  Weis* 
ner,  plasomes.   See  Biology;  Embryology. 

GEMOT,  g?-m6t',  an  assembly  of  freemen 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  convened  both  for 
legislative  and  judicial  purposes.  The  term. in 
time  came  to  designate  any  formal  gatherii^, 
and  even  local  assemblies  or  moots.  Such  were 
the  shire-gemot,  or  county  court,  burg-gemot 
and  halle-gemot,  which  were  held  monthly.  The 
great  council  of  the  nation  was  known  as  the 
witenagemot.  The  word  moot  is  derived  from 
gemot  A  dash  of  arms  was  the  usual  mode  of 
signifying  approval  of  a  proposition  and  grows 
to  express  its  rejection  or  disapproval. 

GEMS.  See  Mineral  Productions  of  the 
United  States;  Pkectous  Stones. 

GBHS,  Engraving  of,  the  glyptic  art,  gem 
sculpture  or  litnogl^rptics ;  the  art  of  represent- 
ing designs  on  predous  stones,  dther  in  raised 
work  (cameos),  or  by  figures  cut  into,  or  be- 
low the  surface  (intaglios).  The  latter  method 
was  practised  at  a  very  early  period,  the  oldest 
examples  being  the  engraved  cylinders  found  in 
Mesopotamia,  and,  more  rarely,  in  Egypt.  The 
art  dates  from  at  least  4000  B.C.  and  perhaps  a 
millenium  earlier.  While  there  is  no  means  of 
detennining  exactly  whether  it  originated  in 
Eg^t  or  in  Babylonia,  the  records  and  the  re- 
mains we  possess  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was 
first  practised  hy  the  Sumerians,  who  developed 
a  hi^  dvilizatton  in  Babylonia  before  the  ad- 
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vent  of  llie  Semites  in  that  remon,  and  that  it 
was  thence  brought  to  £gypt.  The  designs  rep- 
resent divinities  and  <^jects  of  traditional  or  re- 
ligious significance  and  the  cylinder  was  pierced 
so  ttiat  passing  a  cord  throu^  the  aperture 
it  could  be  worn  suspended  either  from  the 
nedc  or  from  the  wrist  It  seems  quite  prot>- 
able  that  at  tihe  outset  these  engraved  c^rlinders 
were  worn  to  satisfy  a  religious  or  superstitious 
belief,  but  an  afanost  equally  prevalent  use.  and 
one  that  soon  came  to  be  the  predominant  one, 
was  for  personal  signets,  the  so-called  *<rotling- 
seals,'*  for  by  rolling  one  of  them  over  a  sur- 
face of  fresnly-baked  clay,  the  impression  of 
the  intaglio  would  appear  thereon  in  relief.  The 
concave  shape  of  me  earliest  cylinders  hence 
intUcates  that  the  cl;^  bricks  on  which  the^  were 
pressed  curved  up  toward  the  centre,  while  the 
slightly  barrel-shaped  cylinders  sometimes  made 
in  Persian  times  were  adapted  for  USe  on 
bricks  of  concave  form.  In  Egypt  the  cylinder 
was  at  a  very  early  period  supplanted  hy  the 
scarab  seal,  the  precious  material  being  given 
the  figure  of  the  sacred  beetle  (ScarMtgus 
sactr),  with  the  legs  dosdy  drawn  up  beneath 
the  body. 

The  first  Babylonian  seals  antedated  the  use 
of  writing,  the  designs  representiiw^  divinities 
and  symbolical  objects,  being  so  differentiated 
as  to  constitute  eadi  seal  a  personal  mark ;  later 
on,  with  the  invention  of  a  form  of  writing,  the 
design  was  frequently  supplemented  by  the  diar- 
acters  denotii^  the  name  of  the  owner,  and 
often  hy  a  brief  invocation  of  one  or  more  of 
the  gods.  Dr.  Stewart  Culin  has  conjectured  that 
the  cylindrical  form  may  have  been  suraested 
by  the  still  earlier  nse  of  short  joints  of  reed 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  earliest  Babylonian 
cylinder  seals  that  have  been  preserved  are 
made  of  the  core  of  a  soft  conch  shell,_  or  of  a 
soft  serpentine.  In  either  case  no  special  grav- 
ing tools  were  needed.  Later,  however,  from 
about  300Q  b.c,  many  silidons  stones  were  used, 
such  as  jasper  and  dialcedony.  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  cutting  tool  emplojred  was  tipped 
with  a  fragment  of  corundum.  Until  about 
1500-B.c.  all  the  work  was  done  with  a  free  hand, 
there  being  no  indication  of  the  use  of  the  re- 
volving wheel  at  an  earlier  date.  Other  ma- 
terials used  for  the  early  Babylonian  cylinder 
seals  were  lapis  lazuli,  amazonite  and  white 
marble,  and,  somewhat  later,  from  about  2000 
ILC,  hematite  and  the  blue  chalcedony  known 
as '  saphirtne.  Still  later,  several  other  stones 
were  employed,  there  beit^  even  a  very  few 
jade  cylinders, 

Gem-ciitling  in  the  Greek  world  dates  from 
at  least  2000  b.c.,  and  was  first  highly  developed 
in  Crete,  this  *'Minoan"  art  having  its  best  pe- 
riod from  about  1800  B.c.  to  1600  B.C,  and  fiour- 
ishtng  down  to  about  1200  b.c.  The  Mycaenean 
art  of  the  Greek  mainland  had  almost  as  cai^ 
beginnings  and  flourished  up  to  periiaps  lOOO 
B.C.,  its  best  period  being  1600-1400  B.C.  The 
term  "vEgean  gems"  is  sometimes  used  to  cover 
both  those  of  Cretan  and  those  of  Mycensean 
art  Later  than  this  comes  the  so-called 
Archseic  Greek  art  (600-480  b.c),  to  be  suc- 
ceeded in  turn  by  the  best  period  of  Greek  gem- 
cutting,  dating  from  about  480  rc  to  400  B.a 
Already  in  the  time  of  Solon  the  custom  of  in- 
casit^  cut  stones  as  seal-rings  appears  to  have 
been  general  among  the  Greeks.  One  of  the 
earliest  artists  in  this  branch  of  whom  mention 


is  made  is  Mnessarchns,  the  fadier  of  the  phi- 
losopher Pythagoras,  and  consequently  a  con- 
temporary of  that  Theodorus  of  Samos  who 
engraved  the  famous  emerald  signet  set  in  the 
ring  of  Polycrates,  of  which  such  wonderful 
stories  are  told  by  ancient  authors.  These 
early  works  were  probably  intaglios;  the  artist 
made  use  of  the  lathe,  the  corundum-point  — 
possibly  of  the  diamond  point  also;  indeed 
some  have  believed  that  diamond  dust  was 
used.  However  this  veiy  early  use  of  dia- 
mond is  questionable,  as  there  is  no  proof  that 
it  was  known  to  Europe  at  such  an  early  date. 
In  the  4th  century  the  most  renowned  gem-cut- 
ter seems  to  have  been  Pyrgoteles,  to  whom 
Alexander  the  Great  gave  the  exdusive  priv- 
ilege to  engrave  his  likeness.  The  artists,  vmose 
names  are  but  rarely  engraved  on  their  works, 
often  took  the  masterpieces  of  sculpture  for 
their  subjects  and  models.  Under  the  Roman 
emperors,  in  particular,  this  was  quite  common. 
The  chief  early  Greek  engraver  whose  name  is 
known  from  extant  works  of  his  is  Dexamenos 
of  Chios  (late  in  the  5th  century).  The  f^m 
engraved  by  Dexamenos  the  Chian,  and  bearing 
his  full  signature,  was  fotmd  at  Kertdi  (die 
ancient  Panticapsum)  in  the  Crimea.  It  is  a 
scaraboid,  and  shows  a  representation  of  a  fly- 
ing stork  (peUugos)  the  national  emblem  of 
Chios.  This  unique  gem  is  in  the  great  coUec* 
ti«i  of  the  Hermitage  at  Petrograd.  (C.  W. 
King,  'Antique  Gems  and  Rings,'  London  1872,  - 
p.  4^).  The  names  of  Dioscorides.  Apollonides, 
Aulos,  Hyllos,  Cneius,  Solon,  Evodus,  remind  us 
of  some  of  the  most  perfect  works  of  this  branch 
of  art.  but  man^  of  the  signed  gems  are  forgeries, 
or  old  gems  with  famous  names  forged  on  them. 
However,  no  distinguishing  names  are  borne 
by  some  of  the  greatest  ancient  works  —  the 
famous  sardonyx  of  the  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale  (Paris);  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus, 
at  Vienna;  the  onyx  at  The  Hague,  represent- 
ing the  apotheosis  of  Gaudius;  Achillea  la- 
menting Patroclus;  the  head  of  Julius  Ca;sar 
—  these  like  the  Brunswick  vase  and  the  Tri- 
vulcian  and  Neapolitan  cups,  do  not  perpetuate 
the  names  of  the  artists.  However  two  of  the 
finest  antique  cameos  of  the  Biblicth^ue  Na- 
lionale  are  signed:  the  head  of  Mfecenas  cut 
on  an  amethyst  by  Dioscorides  and  the  fine 
capieo  bearing  the  head  of  Julia,  daupfhter  of 
Titus,  done  on  an  aquamarine  by  Evodns. 
Pompey  consecrated  the  dact^otheca,  or  col- 
lection of  rings  of  Mithridates,  as  a  votive  of- 
fering in  the  capitol,  and  Julius  Cxszr,  six  tab- 
lets with  six  gems  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at 
Rome.  At  a  later  period  the  collections  of 
Herodes  Atticus,  of  Vespasian,  etc.,  were  cele- 
brated; yet  this  general  taste  was  not  able  to 
preserve  the  art  from  decline.  One  of  the  most 
noted  antique  gems,  a  head  of  Medasa  carved 
'in  a  boss  of  translucent  chalcedony,  probably 
executed  for  Emperor  Hadrian,  was  in  the  fa- 
mous Marlborough  collection.  It  was  sold  at 
Christie's  in  September  1918  for  $8,750.  The 
finest  of  the  Marlborough  gems,  however,  the 
splendid  sardon^  cameo  depicting  the  "Hy- 
meneal Procession  of  Eros  and  Psyche,"  is 
now  in  the  Boston  Museum,  which  acquired  it 
in  1899.  for  $10,000.  A  most  interesting  class 
of  gems  was  those  produced  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  (^ostic  heresy,  in  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries  b.c  These  are  commonly  known  as 
Abraxas  gems  or  Basilidian  gems,  the  fonner 
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designation  referring  to  the  sjrtnbolic  figUrt  rep- 
resenting the  divine  principle  Abraxas,  and  the 
latter  to  Basilides,  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
founding  of  the  principal  Gnostic  sect. 

That,  howcTcr,  gem-cutting  still  persisted  in 
the  Western  world  to  a  sinalT  extent  is  pioved 
by  historic  records,  as  well  as  by  a  few  engraved 

ferns  in  bishops'  rings,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
th  century.  In  the  9th  century,  with  the 
advent  of  trie  Carolingians,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  limited  revival.  At  this  time  rock  crystal 
was  the  stone  preferably  chosen,  the  finest  ex- 
ample being  the  ^crystal  of  Lothair*  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  on  which  an  artist  has 
engraved  scenes  from  the  story  of  Susannah 
and  the  Elders.  The  work  was  probably  done 
for  Lothair  II  (855-69).  After  this  brief  revival 
the  political  disintegration  in  Europe  dis- 
couraged the  development  of  art,  and  duririg 
the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  and  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  I3th  century  gem-engraving  ap- 
pears to  have  almost  died  out  in  the  West, 
althoufdh  in  a  decadent  form  it  still  persisted 
in  the  East. 

The  Eari]/'  Renaissance  saw  a  timid  revival, 
scattered  notices  from  about  1315  to  1450  men- 
tioning briefly  the  names  of  a  very  few  en- 
gravers on  gems.  One  of  the  earliest  appears 
to  have  been  Benedetto  Peruzzi  of  Florence, 
who  flourished  about  1379,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  cut  an  imitation  of  the  seal  of  Charies  of 
Durazzo.  Periiaps  better  authenticated  is 
Vittore  Pisanello,  who  lived  about  1406  in 
Florence.  Atnon^  the  Germans  the  earliest  that 
is  noted  is  Heinnch  (or  Daniel)  Engelhard  of 
Nuremberg,  a  friend  of  Albert  Dnrer,  who  died 
in  1512.  Tht  discovery  of  some  fine  antique 
specimens  in  Italy,  particularly  in  Florence,  and 
the  display  of  gems  Iw  the  Emperor  Palseologus, 
at  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1438,  werf  per- 
haps the  original  cause  of  die  taste  of  the 
Medici  for  engraved  stones.  Forerunners  as 
patrons  of  gem  cutters,  and  as  collectors  of 

ferns,  were  the  PopeS  Martin  V  (1417)  and 
'aul  II  (1464).  A  Florentine  artist,  generally 
called  on  acuount  of  bis  great  skill  in  engraving 
camehans,  Giovanni  delle  Camiole  (wO-aft. 
1516),  distinguished  himself  in  this  eariy  mod- 
em period.  There  are  few  gems  which  can  be 
ascnbed  to  him  with  any  confidence,  except  the 
famous  camelian  in  the  Uffizi,  at  Florence, 
bearing  the  portrait  of  Savonarola,  and  the 
inscription  Hieronymus  Ferrariensis  ordinis 
Pnediclorum,  profeta  tnr  et  marfyr.  This  stone, 
which  _  must  have  been  engraved  later  than 
1498,  is  given  in  D'Agincourt's  great  work. 
Contemporaries  and  rivals  of  Giovanni  were 
Nanni  di  Prosper©  delle  Camiole,  in  Florence, 
whom  Francesco  Salviati  directed  in  his  works, 
and  Domcnico  dei  Camel  (of  the  Cameos),  a 
Milanese,  whose  portrait  of  Duke  Ludovico 
Sforza,  called  II  Moro,  cut  in  a  balas-ruby,  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence. 

Perhaps  the  most  prolific  gem  engraver  of 
this  period  was  Valerio  Belli,  sumamed  II 
Vicentino  (1460-1546) ;  he  was  employed  by 
Popes  Qement  VII  and  Paal  III.  Another 
celebrated  engraver  was  Giovanni  Bernard!  di 
Castelbolognese.  who  worked  for  Duke  Alfonso" 
of  Ferrara  and  was  the  first  of  these  early 
Renaissance  engravers  to  sign  his  work.  This 
art  found  patrons  in  all  the  Italian  princes,  the 
number  of  artists  constantly  increased  and, the 
a^iere  of  their  art  was  extended.   A  most  in- 


terestii^  appliclitiott  of  it  was  in  the  engraving 
of  the  indomitable  diamond,  the  first  work  of 
this  kind  being  attributed  to  Qemeate  Birago 
of  Milan,  who  is  stated  to  have  cot  a  oortrait 
of  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  II,  on  one  diamond 
and  Ae  Spanish  coat-of-arms  on  another;  a 
rival  claimant  to  the  first  exercise  of  this  ctiffi- 
cult  art  is  Jaoopo  da  Trezzo,  also  a  Milanese; 
Jacobus  Thronns  is  said  to  have  engraved  on  a 
diamond  a  portrait  of  Queen  Mary  I  of  Eng- 
land. The  names  of  many  of  the  er^ravers  are 
not  known,  because  they  were  but  rarely  put 
on  the  stones.  Many  gems,  too,  are  still  con- 
cealed in  the  cabinets  of  the  wealtfQr  or  the 
treasuries  of  princes.  Till  these  are  accurately 
described,  as  are  those  of  the  Ambrosian  col- 
lection, it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  complete 
general  view. 

Subjects  of  antiquity  especially  appealed  to 
the  artists  of  the  l5th,  16th  and  l7th  centuries, 
who  treated  them  with  such  ability  that  it  often 
requires  the  skill  of  the  most  accomplished  con- 
noisseur to  disdngni^  them  from  genuine  an- 
tiques. The  dispute  concerning  the  so-called 
*Signet  of  Midielangelo'  is  well  known.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  camelian  is  the  work 
of  Pier  Maria  da  Pescia,  to  whose  name  tiie 
figure  of  a  boy  fishing  (pescia)  makes  punning 
allusion.  This  artist  belonged  to  the  age  of 
Leo  X,  as  did  also  Midielino,  another  noted 
gem-cutter.  In  order  to  give  the  gems  more 
completely  the  appearatKe  of  antiques,  some 
artists  engraved  their  names  on  them  in  Greek 
characters,  but  with  so  little  knowledge  of  the 
language  that  they  sometimes  betrayed  them- 
selves Dy  this  artifice.  To  this  time  we  must 
ascribe  the  gems  with  the  name  Pyrgoteles, 
which  FiorelTo  endeavors  to  prove  were  the 
woric  of  an  Italian  of  Greek  descent  (Lascans). 

The  art  of  engraving  was  also  applied  to 
glass  and  gold.  The  crystal  box  of  Valerio 
Belli,  the  most  skillful  and  industrious  artist 
in  this  branch  during  the  16th  century,  deserves 
particular  mention.  It  was  intended  by  Clement 
Vll  as  a  present  to  Francis  I,  when  Catherine 
de'  Medici  went  to  Marseilles  in  1533.  At 
present  it  is  in  Florence.  The  Milanese  par- 
ticularly distinguished  themselves  in  p^em- 
sculpture,  as  the  w«lth  of  the  princip^  citizens 
of  Milan  enabled  them  to  patronize  this  art 
Jaeopo  da  Trezza,  the  same  artist  who  in  1S64 
executed  for  Philip  II  the  famous  tabernacle 
of  the  Escnrial,  is,  as  we  have  noted,  said  by 
some  to  have  made  in  Milan  the  first  attempts 
at  engraving  on  the  diamond.  The  greatest 
cameo  work  of  modem  times  is  the  stone  in 
the  Florentine  Museum,  seven  inches  in 
breadth,  on  which  Cosmo,  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, with  his  wife,  Eleonore,  and  his  seven 
children  are  represented.  A  Milanese,  Giovanni 
Antonio  dei  Rossi,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
the  Saracchi  family  (about  1570),  is  the  artist 
The  Saracchi  were  five  brothers,  and  the  crystal 
helmet  of  Albert  of  Bavaria  is  a  proof  of  rheir 
skill. 

Gem-enfip^ving  was  i>opular  in  tKe  18th  and 
19th  centuries  in  Italy.  G«inany  and  England ; 
the  most  proficient  in  France  was  Jacques  Guay, 
court  cnfrraver  to  Louis  XV;  the  French  en- 
graver Siries  and  the  German  engravers  Natter 
and  Pichler  did  much  of  their  work  in  Italy. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life  Natter  was  em- 

Sloyed  in  England,  where  the  Engli^  engraver 
farchsnt  <I755-1S12)  may  be  considered  to 
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have  been  tbe  most  artistic  of  the  native  gem- 
cuttCTB  of  the  period.  The  best-known  en- 
graver in  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century  was  Benedetto  Pistrucd  (b.  in  Rome 
1784) ;  his  two  daughters  Elena  and  Maria 
Elisa  practised  the  art  in  Rome.  Notable  l£th 
century  engravers  are  Antonio  Berini,  a  native 
of  Rome,  who  with  Cervera  and  Giromelli  at 
Rome,  and  Putinati,  at  Milan,  produced  very 
fine  works.  In  our  own  times  the  demand  for 
cameos  and  intafriios  in  the  United  States  was 
greatest  from  1^  to  1880.  During  that  time 
more  than  100  workmen  found  employment 
here, —  many  of  them  as  portrait  artists. 
Among  these  was  Lebrethon,  who  had  as  a 
pupil  our  great  sculptor,  Augustus  Saint 
Gaudens;  another,  Zotlner,  who  engraved  some 
fine  and  important  cameos,  took  up  brass  work- 
ing. Perhaps  the  greatest  artist  and  the  most 
active^  L.  Bonet,  has  to-day  scarcely  one-uxth 
of  his  time  occupied,  whereas  in  the  'Cameo 
Age"  he  required  the  aid  of  nine  assistants. 
Some  excellent  woik  has  been  done  in  New 
York  by  Ottavio  Negri,  formerly  of  Rome.  In 
1903  there  appeared  a  slight  revival  of  the 
wearing  . of  antique  and  old-fashioned  cameos 
of  rather  a  pronounced  form,  and  quite  pos- 
sibly the  glyptic  art  is  destined  to  experience 
a  return  of  popular  favor. 

A  few  of  the  famous  collections  of  enffraved 
gems  are  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King  collection  of 
antique  gems,  of  the  type$  usecf  in  his  works, 
and  the  Cesnola  and  other  collections,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  city; 
a  fine  collection  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts;  while  the  Walters  collection,  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  contains  many  of  the  finest  gems 
in  America.  In  Europe  the  first  rank  is  taken 
bv  the  collections  of  the  British  Museum,  of  the 
Cabinet  des  Medailles  (Bibliotheque  Nationale), 
Paris,  and  of  the  Imperial  Museum  in  Vienna, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  Royal  Collection 
at  Windsor  Castle,  and  those  of  the  Uffizi  Gal- 
lery at  Florence,  of  the  National  Museum  at 
Naples,  of  the  Hermitage  in  Petiograd  and  of 
the  Antiquarium,  Berlin. 

In  the  course  of  the  centuries,  almost  all 
precious  stones,  as  well  as  some  other  sub- 
stances, have  been  utilized  by  the  gem-engravers. 
It  has  already  been  noted  that  some  of  the 
oldest  Babylonian  cylinders,  engraved  from 
5.000  to  5,500  years  ago,  were  of  Aell.  Of  the 
stones,  the  earliest  to  be  used  was  soft  serpen- 
tine, but  soon  the  harder  serpentines,  aragonite, 
lapis-lazuli,  chalcedony,  the  jaspers,  quartz 
crystal,  anhydrite,  marble  and  hematite,  as 
well  as,  rarely,  jade  were  utilized.  To  these 
must  be  added,  for  cylinders  of  later  date,  cer- 
tun  other  materials,  such  as  micaceous '  iron, 
gneiss  and  blue  and  green  glass.  Among  the 
Hittite,  Assyrian,  Cypriote,  Syro-Hittite.  Sa- 
bean,  Fhcenidan,  Early  Persian  and  Sassanian 
cylinders,  appear,  in  addition  to  the  materials 
already  mentioned,  red  and  pink  sard,  rose 
quartz,  carnelian,  matrix-emerald,  ^  the  blue 
dialcedony  called  saphirine,  and  steatite,  besides 
basalt,  iron  ore  and  iridescent  glass.  The 
J.  Pieraont  Moi^n  collection  contains  exam- 
ples of^  all  these  materials.  In  the  collection 
of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  cylinders  gathered 
together  by  the  present  writer  for  the  Morgan 
collection  of  the  Ameritan  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  are  to  be  found  the 
following  materials :  Ruin  agate,  amaacm-ittODe, 


serpentine,  hematite,  aragonite,  lapi»-lazuli, 
jasper,  shell,  rock  crystal,  steatite,  anhydrite, 
the  translucent  chalcedony  with  round  red 
spots  dut  has  been  called  *Saint  Stei^en's 
Stone,'  Jaspery  agate,  marUe  and  amethyst. 
For  their  engraved  scarabs  the  ancient  Egprp- 
tians  especially  favored  lapis-lazuli.  camehan. 
hematite,  red  and  green  jasper,  garnet,  amethyst, 
and  green  fekUitar,  as  well  as  red  por^vry  and 
basalt. 

A  few  specimens  of  royal  Bahjdwiian  cylin- 
ders exist,  one  of  the  more  interestit^  being  in 
the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  collection.  It  is  of 
green  serpentine,  dates  from  about  2450  b.c., 
and  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Gudea,  ruler 
of  I.aga5h  (Shirpurla),  and  with  that  of  ^Abba 
the  scribe,  thy  servant'*;  thus  it  boars  both  the 
name  of  the  one  who  stamped  the  royal  seal 
on  a  document  or  record,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  sovereign.  Another  royal  seal  in  this  col- 
lection, one  made  of  black  seipentine,  is  en- 
graved with  the  name  of  Ine-Sin,  king  of  Ur, 
about  2700  b.c.,  and  who  styles  himself  ''servant 
of  the  god  Adar.'^  Still  another  Babylonian 
cylinder  is  notable  as  well  for  its  material  as 
for  design  and  inscription.  It  is  of  jade 
(nephrite)  and  dates  from  the  period  between 
2000  and  1500  b.c  On  it  is  figured  the  goddess 
Ishtar,  one  foot  advanced  and  resting  on  a 
lion,  or  dragon;  above  her  shoulders  rise  the 
shafts  of  arrows  from  the  quivers  on  her  back 
In  one  hand  she  holds  the  Babylonian  caduceus, 
with  its  two  serpents,  in  the  other  the  serpent 
scimitar.  Facing  her  is  the  god  Martu,  fol- 
lowed bv  the  goddess  Sbala.  The  inscription 
proves  that  this  was  the  seal  of  Imgur-Sin,  who 
was  ^The  anointer"  In  the  temple  of  Betit 
(Ishtar),  and  who  proclaims  himself  *the  serv- 
ant of  uie  goddess  Bau,*  consort  of  the  god 
Niimrsu. 

In  Grxco-Roman  and  later  times,  white 
many  of  the  precious  materials  in  early  use 
were  still  empfqyed  by  engravers,  we  have  en- 

f raved  emeralds,  such  as  that  in  the  ring  of 
olycrates,  as  well  as  engraving  on  aquamarine 
and  other  beryls.  To  these  must  be  added 
sard,  sardonyx,  nicolo  and  onyx,  which  have 
been  used  more  often  for  engraving  than  any 
other  stones.  Carnelian,  almandine  and  other 
garnets,  notably  the  fieiy-red  pyrope  garnet 
often  designated  "carbuncle,"  have  been  also 
highly  favored,  as  was  topaz.  Still,other  stones 
used  were  amethyst  and  other  quartz  genu,  as 
well  as  turquoise,  jacinth,  plasma  and  infre- 
quently opaL  The  corundum  gems  were  more 
sparit^y  employed,  as  their  great  hardness  de- 
fied the  tools  of  the  earlier  engravers,  and  they 
were  not  favored,  thou^  very  occasionally 
used,  in  the  Renaissance  period,  as  was  even  the 
diamond  (q.v.),  partly  because  of  the  mechan- 
ical difficult  of  engraving  on  them,  and  partly 
because  of  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  un- 
engraved  stones.  Still  we  have,  as  far  bade  as 
the  later  Roman  period,  the  signet  of  the 
Efkstem  Emperor  Constantius  II  (317-^1),  en- 
graved on  a  sapphire  wei^ng  S3  carats.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  shell,  the  earliest  material 
used  by  the  engravers,  was  the  one  most  em- 
ployed in  the  revivaJ  of  interest  in  cameo- 
cutting  in  the  first  half  of  the  19tb  century,  aud 
one  that  was  freely  used  in  the  l7th  and  18ih 
centuries. 

Bibliography. —  d'Agincourt,  T.  B.  S, 
^Sculpture* ;  Mariette,  P.  J.,  'Traite  de  Pieries 
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Gravees^ ;  BeUemun,  ^Urim  und  Thutmnitn, 
die  altesten  Gemmen' ;  Kinft  ^Antique  Gems 
and  Rings,'  'Handbocdc  of  Engraved  Gems'; 
Middleton,  *The  Engraved  Gems  of  Classical 
Times ^ ;  Gcognara,  'Storia  dclla  Scultura* ; 
Natter.  *Trait£  de  la  Methode  Antique  de 
Graver  en  Pierre  Fine,  Comparie  avec  la 
Methode  Moderne' ;  Babelon.  <Le  Cabinet  des 
Antiques  a  la  Biblioth^ue  NatiraaJe' ;  Ward, 
William  Hayes,  ^Cylinders  and  other  Anuent 
Oriental  Seals'  (in  the  library  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan) :  Osborne,  Duffield,  ^Engraved  Gems' ; 
Dalton,  O.  M^  'Catalogue  of  Ejograved  Gems 
of  Post-Classical  Periods  in  the  British 
Museum.' 

George  F.  Konz. 

GEMS,  Mythology  of.  The  ancients  be- 
lieved that  eadi  month  of  the  year  was  under 
the  influence  of  a  precious  stone,  and  in  modern 
times  this  superstition  has  found  many  devo- 
tees. It  is  quite  the  prevailing  custom  in  many 
fashionable  European  capitals  to  wear  birth- 
month  stones,  in  preference  to  other  jewels. 
The  following  list  has  been  current  for  many 
years: 

Janoiinr   Gunet   Conitucy 

PsbnujT  AtMthrM  Sfauxritr 

Much   Blooditone  Cotinge 

April   DiMnond   Innocence  ' 

May   Bmemld   Success  in  )ove 

Jtuw   Agate   Health  and  long  UBe 

July   Cornelian   Content 

August   Sardonyx   Conjugal  felicity 

September   Cbryaolite   Anttdote  to  madneM 

October   Opal   Hope 

November   Topaa   Fidelity 

December   Turquoise  IVofiperity 

The  seven  gems  which  are  supposed  to  be  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  seven  chief  planets  are 
these: 

Sitnio  Oayx 

fi9it•r   Coroelian 
an.   Diamond 

Sun  ,  Sapphire 

Venua  Smerald 

Umary   Loadstone  or  lodaiton 

Moon   Crystal 

The  legend  of  the  diamond  tells  how  Diamond 
was  the  name  of  a  beautiful  youdi  of  the  island 
of  Crete,  who  was  one  of  the  attendants  of  the 
infant  Jupiter  in  his  cradle.  Diamond,  not  to 
be  subject  to  '^the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,*  was 
transformed  into  the  hardest  and  most  brilliant 
std>stance  in  nature.  The  diamond  among  the 
ancients  had  the  virtue  of  bestowing  victory 
and  fortitude.  It  calmed  anger  and  strength- 
-  ened  wedded  love ;  hence  it  was  called  ^e  stone 
of  retxtndliation.  The  diamond,  too,  among  Uie 
Greeks,  was  a  symbol  of  severe  and  inexorable 
justice  and  of  the  impassibili^  of  fat&  Hence 
the  judges  of  Hades  were  described  as  having 
hearts  of  adamant 

QEM6BOK,  gSmz'bdk,  a  large  South 
African  antelope  (Oryx  gasella),  gray  in  gen- 
eral hue,  but  along  the  back;  on  the  famdquar- 
ters,  and  along  the  flanks  the  color  is  deep  Uack. 
It  has  a  short  erect  mane,  a  long  sweeinng  Uttk 
tail  and  long  ^arp-pointed  heavy  horns,  nearly 
straight  from  base  to  tip,  attid  obscurely  ringed 
throughout  the  lower  half.  It  is  asserted  ttiat 
the  ffemsbofc  never  drinks  water,  the  moisture 
whicn  it  needs  being  obtained  from  the  succu- 
lent bulboQs  plants  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is 
One  of  a  group  of  la^  antelopes,  including  the 
onrx,  btisa  and  addax,  which  are  sometimes 
espied  the  gemsb^,  and  the  numbers  of  all 


which  are  ra{iidly  diminishing  toward  extinc- 
tion.  See  Amtelopc 

GEMUNDBR,  August,  ow'goost  gft'miin- 
d(,  German-Amencan  violin-maker,  brother  of 
George  Gemiinder  (q.v.) :  b.  Ingelfingen, 
Wurtemberg,  1814;  d.  New  York  1895.  He 
studied  the  art  of  viotin-maldng  with  Vuillaume 
at  Paris.  From  1846  \4  1860  he  was  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,.  where  he  won  wide  recognition 
for  his  violins ;  and  in  1861  established  his  busi- 
ness in  New  York.  His  most  important  work 
was  a  copy  of  an  Araati  owned  by  Pablo  Sara- 
sate,  Ae  well-known  Spanish  vioUnist,  who  de- 
clared it  equal  to  the  original  instrument. 

GEMUNDBR,  George,  German-American 
violin-maker,  a  brother  of  August  Gemiinder 
(q.v.) :  b.  at  Ingelfingen,  Germany,  1816;  d. 
New  York  1899.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Baptiste 
Vuillaume  of  Paris,  came  to  America  in  1847, 
won  the  first  prize  with  his  violins  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  exhibition,  London  (1851),  and  in 
1873  sent  to  the  Vienna  exhibition  a  copy  of  a 
Guarnerius  declared  by  the  jury  of  experts  to 
be  an  ori^nal.  It  is  said  that  his  were  the 
finest  violins  yet  made  in  America.  He  pt^ 
lished  ^George  Gem&nder's  Progress  in  Violin- 
Maldng>  (Astoria.  N.  Y.,  1881). 

GEN  ALA,    iarn&lf,   Prancescoy  Italian 

statesman:  b.  Soresina.  Cremona,  1843;  d. 
1893.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Florence,  where 
he  resided  after  1862.  He  organized  the  city 
finances  there  and  in  1871  published  his  well- 
known  work,  'Rappresentanza  proporzionale.* 
He  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Left;  was  made  Mmister  of  PuWic 
Works  in  1883  under  Depretls  and  again  under 
Giolitti  in  1892-93.  He  originated  the  plan 
for  the  lease  of  the  national  railways  to  private 
corporations  uriiich  was  adopted  in  18BS. 

GENAVA,  See  Geneva. 

GENAZZANO.  ja'nat-sa'no.  Italy,  town  In 
the  province  of  Rome,  situateo  in  tne  Sabine 
Hills,  25  miles  east  of  the  capital.  It  is  the 
seat  of  II  Capello  della  Ma(k>nna  del  buon 
ConsigUo,  a  renowned  place  of  pilgrimage,  and 
contains  also  the  ancient  castle  of  Colonna. 
Pop.  4.200. 

GENDARMES,    or   GENS  D'ARMES 

(zhon'darm),  Fr.  plur.  of  gendarme,  meaning 
man-at-arms.  The  Gens  D'Armes  are  horse 
soldiers  in  full  armor  when  they  first  appear  in 
history.  They  were  ori^nally  mounted  lancers, 
attended  by  five  inferior  soldiers,  who  were 
furnished  by  the  holders  of  fiefs;  these  were 
replaced  by  Charles  VII's  compagnies  d'ordon- 
nance,  which  were  dissolved  in  1/87,  one  com- 
pany gendarmerie  beitu;  retained  as  the  body- 
guard of  Louis  XVI.  since  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, except  for  a  short  interval  at  the  Restora- 
tion, the  gendarmes  have  constituted  a  military 
and  rural  ^ice.  which  superseded  die  old 
mar^haussee,  and  comprises  both  cavalry  and 
infantry;  divided  into  legions  and  companies, 
and  these  latter  into  brigades,  tiie  organization 
of  the  force  corresponds  to  the  territorial  di- 
visions of  the  army.  The  men  receive  higher 
pay  than  the  rest  of  the  army,  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  corps  is  a  part,  its  members  being 
drafted  from  the  Hue  for  this  service.  Ger- 
many also  since  1808  has  had  its  goidarme. 
See  PoucB. 
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GBMDBit,  in  grasamar,  a  difiereoce  in  the 
forms  of  worth  to  express  distinction  of  sex, 
whether  real  or  fictitious.  Some  hmgnages  are 
rich  in  such  forms,  others  are  altogether  lack- 
ing in  them.  In  the  strictly  grammatical  sense 
of  the  word  the  latter  languages  are  without 
gttider.  Primarily  there  are  only  two  genders, 
masculine  and  feminine,  corresj>onding  to  the 
natural  divisions  of  sex,  male  and  female.  In 
very  early  times  man  seems  to  have  re^rded  all 
die  world  as  animate,  even  the  nvers  and 
doods,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  the  still 
more  inanimate  things  such  as  earth,  sticks 
stones,  the  atmosphere,  sunshine,  fire  and  water, 
light  and  darkness.  Abstract  qualities,  too, 
were  considered  as  living  and  very,  active  beings. 
All  nature  being  animate  to  the  mind  of  primi- 
tive man,  there  was  no  room  in  his  world  for 
more  than  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine, 
correspondtnjg  to  the  male  and  female  beings 
of  his  associations  or  of  his  im%g^atioa.  As 
,  he  never  picttired  anything  as  being  inanimate 
he  could  nave  had  no  conception  of  or  use  for 
a  neuter  gender.  It  was  only  when  man  began 
to  doubt  mat  smne  of  the  forms  of  nature  were 
endowed  with  life  and  volition  that  the  neces- 
sity arose  for  grammatical  forms  to  ex[)ress 
this  difference.  Many  of  the  more  primitive 
languj^s,  notably  those  of  the  American  con- 
tinents, have  never  reached  this  latter  sta^e. 
Most  grammarians  class  these  latter  as  having 
no  gender;  but  they  really  form  tiie  best  ex- 
amples of  primitive  gender  making.  A  language 
does  not  necessarily  require  to  be  primitive  to 
be  in  this  stage.  But  it  is  necessanr  that  the 
people  using  tt  shall  not  have  passed  beyond  a 
certain  stage  of  development;  for  language  is 
the  reflection  of  the  mind  of  thinking  man. 
As  the  mind  becomes  more  complex  it  mvents 
grammatical  forms  to  express  this  complexity 
of  thought  and  relationship.  Primitive  gender 
was  expressed  in  a  very  simple  manner,  gen- 
erally by  attachhig  to  me  common  notm,  the 
word  "man*  or  'woman,*  *male»  or  •female* 
or  their  equivalents.  Thus  man-child,  woman- 
child,  male-child,  female-child,  are  true  cases 
of  gender,  since  they  are  grammatical  distinc- 
tions In  the  use  of  words.  In  rtiis  early  stage 
of  a  language  a  word  might  be  of  common  gen- 
der; but  it  was  never  neuter,  in  the  ses»  that 
implies  the  atnence  of  the  distinction  of  gender 
or  of  die  masculine  or  feminine  qualities.  The 
gender  was  simply  expressed  as  common  or 
more  pit^r^,  msregarded  on  occasions  when 
no  necessity  arose  to  assert  the  male  or  female 
attributes  of  the  object  designated.  In  the 
course  of  time^  as  man's  conception  of  the  true 
condition  of  manimate  nature  changed,  it  is 
probable  that  the  less  active  words  became 
neuter,  expressing  die  idea  of  no  sex  and, 
later  still,  no  volition;  white  those  expressing 
living  bemgs  who  did  not  enter  actively  or 
seriously  into  man's  life  were  expressed  hy  the 
common  word  alone  without  the  gender  desig- 
nation. But  before  this  happened  a  long  period 
of  evolution  had  to  take  place.  Even  in  such 
a  highly  developed  and  inflected  language  as 
Anglo-Saxon,  not  only  are  the  primitive  gender 
forms  strongly  in  evidence,  but  also  the  forms 
by  which  the  idea  of  neutrality  in  ^der  are 
expressed  are  plainly  in  evideiKe.  The  word 
Mom  was  still  of  common  gender;  but  it  did 
not  express  the  human  race,  since  to  conrqr 


this  idea,  the  word  cynn  had  to  be  added  to  it, 
thus  formii^  the  collective  noun  manHcymtt 
mankind,  a  *  strictly  non-gender  word,  in  its 
ordinal  conception.  The  waepenmann,  the 
weapon  being,  was  the  male  being,  or  nun,  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  Here  we  see 
how  adjectives,  which  were  expressive  of 
activities  of  the  nouns  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached, came,  in  some  languu^es,  to  have 
masculine  and  femtne  forms.  Wspctt  being 
the  symbol  of  militant  man,  came  to  Innre  die 
adjective  meaning  of  male  or  mascnliae;  and 
wiqienlic  was  manlike,  or  masculine.  Wifa, 
in  Anglo-Saxon  signifies  woman;  but  wife- 
child  is  a  female  child  or  girl.  A  being  that, 
while  human  or  endowed  with  animal  life,  is 
yet  neither  male  nor  female,  that  is  a  her- 
maphrodite, is  called  wspenwifestre,  that  is  an 
armed  female  or  a  male-female. 

In  the  strictly  grammadcal  sense,  English  is 
a  noa-gender  language,  as  it  possesses  no  form 
of  wtAds  distinctive  of  sex.  Boy  represents  a 
male  being,  girl  a  female  being;  but  there  is 
no  grammatical  form  assumed  by  either  word 
which  enables  us  to  say  that  it  is  masculine  or 
feminine.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this  knowledge 
we  must  go  beyond  tibe  province  of  grammar 
and  find  the  meaning  and  use  of  each  word. 
It  is  customary  to  say  that  boy  is  of  the 
masculine  gender  because  it  represents  a  male 
being;  bat  this  is  equivalmt  to  sajring  that  a 
thing  is  what  it  is  because  it  is  what  it  is.  It 
is  an  admission  of  the  fact  that  modem  Eng^ 
lish  grammar  has  no  forms  of  words  by  which 
it  distinguishes  sex;  and  that,  if  we  -wish  to 
distinguish  the  sex  of  the  being  represented 
any  definite  word  we  must  have  recourse  to  our 
own  knowledge  of  its  meaning  or,  in  default 
of  this,  to  the  dictionary.  We  know  that  wife 
is  feminine  because  it  r^resents  a  female  being; 
but  we  do  nor  know  diis  b^  virtue  of  its  gram- 
matical form.  In  the  Latin  languages,  on  the 
contrary,  the  grammatical  distinction  is  prac- 
tically always  in  evidence.  Thus,  for  example, 
*esposo  >  in  Spanish  is  husband  and  "esposa*  is 
wife.  The  *o*  ending  denotes  the  male  beins 
and  the  *a*  the  female  being.  Our  grammatic^ 
knowledge  tells  us  that  the  one  is  masculine 
and  the  other  feminine  without  the  necesHtr  of 
loiowing  the  meaning  of  either  word.  Here 
grammar  is  independent  of  the  dictionary. 
*Criad<^  is  masculine  because  it  has  the  gram- 
matically masculine  termination  "o*  while 
<criada*  is  feminine  because  it  has  the  gram- 
matically feminine  termination  *a.'  To  arrive  at 
this  conclusion  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  in 
advance  that  *criado*  is  a  male  servant  and 
*criada*  a  female  servant  The  word  servant 
has,  in  English,  no  form  to  eiqlresk  gender; 
ud  to  convey  the  idea  of  gendnr  we  have  to 
have  recourse  to  die  old  &igjish  method  of 
prefixing  to  it  words  indicative  of  sex,  as  for 
example,  man-servant,  maid-servant,  woman- 
servant,  girl-servant.  If  this  method  were  used 
consistently  throughout,  dien  the  English 
language  might  properly  be  said  to  possess 
grammatical  gender.  Our  lack  of  true  gram- 
matical gender  is  shown  m  our  recourse  to 
such  expressions  as  man  child,  male  chUd,  boy 
pupil,  girl  pupil,  man  teacher,  male  teacher, 
woman  teacher,  female  teadier.  These  efforts 
are  the  survival  of  a  very  ancient  method^  of 
the  language  used  to  express  gfamnuitical 
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gender.  But  thc^  ncmr  exist  only  as  cnrions 
Mirvivak  of  the  past  and  as  an  almost  negli^ble 
exception  to  the  mlc  that  English  is  a  non-' 
^eoocr  language. 

Old  Gender  Forma.— There  linger  in  the 
English  language  many  old  forms  reminiscent 
of  it£  early  history  and  its  long  transitional 
period.  Some  of  these  indicate  grammatical 
gender  in  a  fragmentaiy  way.  Some  are 
reminiscent  of  the  GenBan  amnities  of  the 
tragne  while  others  are  of  Latin  or  Greek 
origin.  Fox  takes  the  feminine  vixen;  the 
feminine  of  ivisard  is  witch,  and  that  of 
widower  is  widow.  These  and  a  few  others  are 
gender  forms  of  Germanic  origin.;  bat  they 
only  constitute  exceptions  in  the  general  con- 
sideration of  English  gender.  A  number  o£ 
words  form  the  femiame  by  the  addition  oi 
-ess  to  the  masculine.  These  generally  indicate 
gramntttically  the  feminine  gender  but  not  the 
masculine.  In  count,  countess,  for  example, 
the  gender  of  countess  is  plainly  indicated  by 
the  form  of  the  word-ending.  But  this  is  not 
so  as  regards  count,  the  gender  of  which  can 
be  fixed  only  by  first  ascertaining  the  meaning 
of  the  word  itself.  Not  only  does  this  list  of 
words  indicate  only  partially  the  gender  of  the 
words  contained  therein,  but  it  is  in  origin  not 
English  at  all.  It  is  extended  to  a  compara- 
tively small  list  of  words,  and  even  they  ^re 
barely  domesticated  in  the  language.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  whole  list  of  Latin  atid  Greek 
gender  terminations  in  Ejiglish.  "nicy  are 
strangers  in  a  foreign  land  and  their  influence 
is  negligible  because  they  are  so  few  in  numbers^ 
and  they  have  not  been  able  to  put  off  their 
strange  dress.  This  dispenses  with  the  veiry 
few  gender  forms  of  nouns  which  are  practi- 
cally all  of  foreign  ori^n  and  distinct  from 
those  of  the  older  English  tongue. 

Gender  of  Pronouns. —  It  is  a  common  as- 
sertion of  grammarians  that  the  personal  pro- 
nouns in  English  afford  evidence  of  true 
gender;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  truth  if 

tender  is  considered  as  a  purely  grammatical 
istinction.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  by  the  form 
of  the  words  /,  we,  you  and  they  ip^etbcr  the 
perscm  to  which  they  refer  is  male  or  female. 
It  is  only  in  the  third  perscm  that  something 
like  true -gender  is  found  in  he,  she,  it,  his,  hers. 
Us.  But  the  plural  forms  they,  tkeir's  are  de- 
void of  gender  terminations  or  inflections.  AIL 
the  other  forms  of  personal^  relative,  demonstra- 
tive and  possessive  pronouns  are  similarly  with- 
out true  grammatical  forms  indicative  of 
sender. 

In  older  English,  adjectives  and  certain 
verbal  forms  were  declined  to  indicate  gender, 
but  these  distinctions  have  now  disappeared  so 
completely  that  there  does  not  survive  a  single 
exception  to  prove  the  ancient  rule. 

To  sum  up,  therefore.  True  grammatical 
(gender,  as  a  general  rule,  does  not  exist  in  Eng- 
lish. Not  a  single  neuter  word  has  a  gram- 
matical termination  of  English  origin  in- 
dicative of  the  fact  that  it  represents  an 
inanimate  thing.  Practically  no  nunes  of 
male  beings  have  distinctive  grammatical 
inflections  by  which  it  can  be  at  once  recog- 
nized that  they  represent*  male  beings.  The 
terminations  of  the  few  feminine  designations 
that  may  be  said  to  indicate  true  gender  in 
English  are  all  of  foreign  or^n,  and  their  use 
has  had  practically  no  influenCE  on  the  posittcn 
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of  gender  in  the  language.  There  is  no  gender 
evident  in  tbe  piOQOuns  in  English  except  in 
the  third  person,  singular  of  personals  and  pos- 
sessives,  and  even  these  forms  have  now  be- 
came arbitrary,  bo  that  the  meaning  of  the 
pronoun  itself,  in  each  case,  has  to  be  first  de- 
termined before  its  gender  can  be  a«certasned. 
Adjectives,  gerunds  and  other  verbal  exprea- 
sioiu  have  no  grammatical  forms  in '  ItngHrft 
indicative  of  gender.  English,  therefore,  in  the 
proper  grammatical  sense  of  tke  term,  is  a  gcst- 
dcrless  language. 

Bibliog^raphy.— Abbott,  E.  A.,  <A  Shake- 
spearian Grammar'  (New  York  1909);  Alex- 
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Baker.  J.  T.,  ^Correct  En^ish>  (Baltimore 
1907) ;  Barrett,  S.,  'Principles  of  Grammar* 
(Albany  1848)  ;  Brown,  C^Id,  ^The  Granmiar 
of  English  Grammars'  (New  York  135I>; 
Latham.  R.  a,  <A  Handbook  of  the  English 
Language*  (New  York  1870) ;  Lewis,  W.  D., 
'Practical  English  for  High  Schools*  (New 
York  1916) ;  Metcalf,  R.  C,  'English  (^ram- 
mar>  (New  York  1894-);  Murray,  Lindky. 
^English  Granmiar>  (\79S)  ;  Sweet,  Henry,.  'A 
Priner  of  Historical  English  Grammar^  (Ox- 
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taiinng  the  Etymology  and  Syntax  of  tiie 
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JoBK  HmEBT-  OwirrN. 

GENDER,  a  Javanese  musical  Instrument 
It  consists  of  a  row  oi  parallel  metallic  plates 
supported  horizontally  by  two  strings  passed 
through  the  respective  nodal  lines  of  the  plates. 
Underneath  each  plate  is  an  upright  bamboo, 
containing  a  column  of  air  of  such  a  height 
as  to  reciprocate  th.e  sound  of  the  plate  above. 

GENDRON,  zhon'droA',  AttgUBte,  French 
painter:  b.  Pans  1818 ^  d.  there,  12  July  1881. 
He  was  Iobg;  a  pupil  of  Delarocne,.  and  several 
tiiMes  visited  Italy,  where  he  painted  his  first 
ianpiortant  works.  In  addition  to,  several  <an- 
w^s»  including  ,  ^The  Island  of  Cytbera' ; 
*Tiberiu$  at.  Capri*;  'Suoday  in  Fk>repce  — 
I5th  Centuiy,'  he  wequted,  frescoes  in  the 
^uvre  and  the  cfaurck  of  Saint  Gervais.  - 

OKNBALOOY  (ifom  Greek  ^enos, 
race,  and  logos,  discourse),  the  s^tematic  ac- 
count of  the  origin,  descent  and  relations  of 
families  is  an  auxiliary  of  historical  science. 
Genealogical  knowledf^  becomes  important  in' 
a  personal  or  le^  view,  when  family  dainu 
are  to  be  otaUnhed.  Grenealogy  is  h>vRded 
on  the  idea  of  a  lineage  or  lamUy.  Fenoaa 
descended  'from  a  common  father  constitute  a 
family;  Under  titt  idea  of  degree  is  dcxtoted 
the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  rdationship  in 
which  one  person  stands  with  respect  to 
another.  A  series  of  several  persons,  descended 
from  a  common  progenitor,  is  called  a  line.  A 
lifM  is  dther  direct  or  collateral.  The  direct 
line  is  divided  into  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing. The  ascendants  are  called,  in  general, 
majores  (ancestors),  and  the  descendants 
posttri  (or  posterity).  The  collateral  ^es 
compr^end-the  several  lines  which  unite  in  a 
oommon  progenitor.  They  are  either  e(Jnal'  or 
unequal,  according  as  the  number  of  Uk  de- 
grees m  theJines  is  the  same  or  different'.  '  The 
ooltateral.' relations  on  the  father's  sre  are 
termed  ogmH,  an  the  mother's  cagnati.  Oiil- 
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dren  stand  to  each  other  in  die  relation  either 
of  the  full  blood  or  the  half  blood,  according 
as  they  are  descended  from  the  same  parents, 
or  have  only  one  parent  in  common. 

For  iUnstialing  descent  and  relationship  gen^ 
ealoeical  tables  are  constmcted,  die  order  of 
whidi  depends  on  the  end  in  view.  In  tables 
the  object  ol  whidi  is  to  show  all  the  indi- 
viduals embraced  in  a  family,  it  is  usual  to 
begin  with  the  oldest  progenitor,  and  to  put  all 
the  persons  of  the  male  or  female  sex  in  de- 
scending, and  then  in  collateral  lines.  Other 
tables  exhibit  the  ancestors  of  a  particular  per- 
son in  ascending  Imes,  both  on  the  father's  and 
modier's  nde.  In  thu  wray  4,  8,  16,  etc.,  ances- 
tors are  exhibited.  The  tables  showing  the 
succession  of  rulers  contain  merely  the  descent 
of  the  persons  who  have  reigned  in  succession, 
or  who  have  claims  to  the  government.  In 
connection  with  them  stand  die  tables  of  dis- 
puted succession,  which  represent  several  lines 
of  a  family,  or  several  collateral  {amilies,  in 
order  to  deduce  their  ri^ts  of  succession  from 
their  degree  of  relationship.  Synchronical 
tables  consist  of  the  genealogies  of  several 
families  placed  toother,  in  order  to  comiMre, 
with  facility,  relationships,  marriages,  divisions 
of  inheritance,  etc.  Historical  genealogical 
tables  differ  from  mere  genealogicau  tables,  as 
diey  attadi  to  the  descent  the  biographies  also 
of  the  members.  The  common  form  of  genea- 
logical tables  ]^es  the  common  stock  at  the 
head,  and  shows  the  degree  of  each  descendant 
by  lines. 

The  earliest  genealc^cal  tables  are  perpetu- 
ated in  the  Biblical  family  records  of  succeed- 
ing generations,  in  graven  stone  memorials  of 
ancient  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  India  and  other 
Oriental  countries.  Genealogical  knowledge 
was  most  important  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
the  nobility  vras  distinct  from  the  other  classes. 
Ancestors  were  unblushingly  and  imprudently 
fabricated,  the  absence  of  cntidsm  and  the  de- 
sire to  flatter  important  peoide  causing  the  in- 
troduction of   the  most  absurd  fables  into 

fenealogy,  esoecially  after  the  14th  century, 
ew  families,  no  matter  however  distinguished 
and  noble,  can  trace  their  ancestiy  beyond  or 
even  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  11th  century. 
The  advance  of  civilisation  and  particubrty  the 
institution  of  corporations  and  guilds  in  the 
towns  of  the  priodpal  European  nations 
horded  a  wider  scope  for  gentalogy,  and  in 
the  12lfa  and  13th  centuries  family  names  be- 
gan to  be  more  common.  The  oldest  trace  of 
family  names  accordii^;  to  Gatterer  is  in  1062 
when  a  Henricus  de  Sinna  is  mentioned  in 
Schannat's  'Buchonia  Veteri.*  After  history 
in  general  had  attained  a  more  systematic  char- 
acter, the  Germans  in  particular  treated  gene- 
alogy on  a  more  scientific  basis.  Ruxnei'a 
<Tumierbudi>  (1S27)  and  Rensner  And  Hen- 
nings*  genealogical  tables  which  appeared  d>out 
the  end  of  the  16th  century,  are  among  the 
earliest  published  works,  but  are  not  conceived 
in  an  l^storical  spirit.  Duchesne,  Saint  Marthe, 
Hozier,  Giifflet,  Lancelot  le  Blond,  etc.,  in 
France,  and  Dugdale  in  England,  initiated  a 
clearer  and  more  accurate  treatment  of  the 
subject.  The  first  gencalo^sts  in  Germany  to 
base  the  science  on  documentary  evidence  were 
Rittershusius  of  Altdorf  (d.  1670)  and  Spencer 
of  Wittenberg  (d.  J73D}.  The  lines  Iwd  down 
hy  Uiem  were  foHowed  and  carried  to  higher 


perfection  Kdnig,  Von  Imhof,  and  espedally 
by  Hiibner  m  his  'Genealogische  Tabellen'  (4 
vols.,  1725-33;  new  ed.,  1737-J56),  to  which  Lentx 
added  'Erlauterungen*  (Elucidations,  1756), 
and  Sophia,  queen  of  Denmark,  *Siqn>Iement- 
Tafeln*  (18&-24).  (Atterer  founded  the 
scientific  treabnent  of  the* subject  in  his  ^Abriss 
der  Genea]ogie>  (1788).  and  was  followed  by 
Piitter  in  his  <Tabula;  (^enealogicae'  (1798),  by 
Koch  in  his  'Tables  (^^ogiques>  (1808), 
Voigtel  (1810).  Hopf  (1861),  Von  Behr  (1870), 
Cohn  (1871).  and  Oertel  (1871),  all  in  (kr- 
many. 

The  principal  genealos^cal  MSS.  sources  in 
Great  Britain  are  the  public  records,  heraldic 
r^^ters  and  the  parish  registers  of  births, 
marriages  and  deaths.  The  chief  printed  col- 
lections of  genealogical  information  are  the 
well-known  Burke.  Debrett,  and  other  like  pub- 
lications of  *Peera^5,  Baronages,  Baronetages 
and  County  Histories.* 

In  die  United  States,  genealogy  was  gen- 
erally neglected  until  the  latter  part  of  die  19th 
centuiy.  when  the  organization  of  patriotic. 
State  and  colonial  societies,  like  the  Socie^  of 
the  Cincinnati,  the  Holland  Society  of  New 
York,  the  Southern  Society,  etc.,  aroused  an  in- 
terest in  genealogy.  Genealogical  societies  have 
been  orgaiiized  in  several  States  and  the  subject 
has  received  more  or  less  attention.  New 
York  society  folks  in  1901-02  began  to  take  up 
genealogy  as  a  special  fad  or  hobby  and  num- 
bers of  persons  adopted  the  study  of  family 
trees  as  a  regular  employment.  The  principau 
publications  in  the  United  States  on  genealogy 
are  ^The  New  England  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Register' ;  'The  New  York  Genealogical 
and  Biograohical  Record' ;  The  Heraldic  Jour- 
nai;  the  various  biographical  dictionaries  and 
cyclopxdias ;  the  printed  transactions  and 
archives  of  State  and  city  historical  societies; 
county.  State,  city  and  town  histories. 

GSN:£B,  zhe-na',  Adeline,  Danish  ballet 
dancer:  b.  Aarhuus,  Jutland,  1878.  In  1886  she 
made  her  first  public  appearance  and  in  1895 
became  first  dancer  at  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
(^penh^en.  She  appeared  subsequently  in 
Berlin  and  Munich  and  in  1897  was  ennged  for 
10  years  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  Leicester 
Square^  London.  There  she  appeared  with 
great  success  in  all  the  ballets  brouriit  out 
under  the  man^ment  of  die  Empire.  In  1908 
she  appeared  in  New  York  in  *The  Soul  Kiss* 
and  toured  the  United  States  and  Csmzdz  in 
that  ballet  She  returned  in  1909. 1910  and  1912 
In  1911  she  appeared  in  Londcm  and  in  1913 
toured  Australia. 

GBNBB,  Richard,  German  composer:  K 
Danzig  1823;  d.  Baden  1895.  At  first  he 
studied  medicine  but  soon  abandoned  it  for 
music  and  went  to  Berlin  where  he  studied 
under  Stahlknecht  He  became  a  successful 
orchestra  leader,  successively  at  Riga,  Reval, 
Cologne,  Aix,  Danzig,  Diisseldorf,  Mainz. 
Schwerin.  Amsterdam,  Prague  and  Vienna.^  He 
composed  several  operettas,  which  were  hi^y 
successful.  They  include  'Der  (Jewer  voa 
Tirol>  (1887) ;  'Der  Ma$ikfeind,>  <Ge  Geo- 
eralprobe>  (1868);  'Rosina>  (1868);  *Der 
Seekadett*  (1876) :  'Der  schwarze  Prinz* 
(1887);  <Im  Wunderiande  der  Pyraniiden>; 
(1887);  <Die  letsten  Mohikaner>  (1487);  'Die 
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Plraten^  (1887);  <Nl9ida>  (1887);  <Die  Dra- 
iehn>  (1887). 

QENSS,  zhe-nS,  Rudolf,  German  author: 
b.  Berlin,  Prussia,  12  Dec.  1824;  A.  Berlin,  19 
Jan.  1914.  He  abandoned  wood  engraving  for 
journalism  and  tlien  became  an  instructor  in 
literature  at  Berlin.    As  a  reader  and  inter- 

ereter  of  Shakespeare  he  attained  distinction; 
ut  his  plays  —  <The  Prodigy*  (1854) ;  <A  New 
Timon*;  <In  Front  of  tte  Cannon>;  «The 
Hermitesfl*;  and  adaptations  from  Sheridan  — 
gave  him  wider  fame.  His  works  in  criticism, 
treating  of  German  poetry,  the  drama  and 
kindred  themes,  are  highly  estfeemed.  *Marien- 
borg*  is  a  historical  aovd  that  passed  two  edi- 
tions, and  his  'Bismbrdiade^  is  an  addition  to 
(^rman  history. 

GENELLI.  gra-nene,  Bonaventora,  Ger- 
man painter:  b.  Berlin,  28  Smt.  1798;  d.  13 
Nov.  1868.  He  was  the  son  ox  Janus  Genelli 
(1771-1812).  an  engraver,  with  whom  he  early 
studied,  ffis  chief  artistic  training  was  ob- 
taitted  as  a  pupil  of  Johann  Erdmann  Hummel 
at  Berlin  and  at  Rome,  where  he  resided  in 
1822-32,  and  executed  numerous  pencil  and 
in^a-ink  drawings  which  carried  his  name  over 
inu(^  of  the  Continent  From  1836  he  was  in 
Munich,  often  in  poverty;  for  he  received  no 
public  commissions  and  his  woHc  had  as  yet 
met  its  due  recognition  among  but  a  few.  In 
1859  he  was  called  by  Grand  Duke  Charles 
Alexander  to  Weimar,  where  ample  leisure  was 
afforded  him  for  his  larger  works  in  oil.  He 
was  a  classicist  Hke  Carstens,  whose  methods 
he  followed,  and  with  him  the  chief  thing  was 
the  rendering  of  line.  Among  his  many  works 
are  the  series  of  drawings  for  Dante's  ^Divine 
Comedy,'  and  for  Homer;  other  drawings  in 
ink  or  water-colors,  sudi  as  *  Hercules  Playing 
At  Lyre* :  The  ^Vision  of  Ezddel,>  and  ^Maop 
Tdlins  His  Fables,*  and  the  pictures  hi  mI: 
<Ahr3faam  and  the  Angels*;  <The  Battle  of 
Lycnrgus  with  Bacchus* ;  *  Bacchus  the 
Muses.*  There  is  a  biografAy  of  Genelli  by 
Jordan  (1869).  Consalt  also  Ikfntlier,  History 
of  Modem  Painting*  (1907). 

GENERAL,  (1)  A  military  rank  and  title. 
In  the  United  States  army,  this  rank,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  and  superior  to  the  major- 
general,  was  created  for  Washington  by  Con- 
gress, 3  March  1799.  He  died  shortly  after, 
3ie  office  remained  vacant,  and  in  1802  tt  watf 
abolished,.  It  ^as  revived  in  1866  for  U.  S. 
Grant,  and  on  his  accession  to  the  Presidency 
in  1869  was  conferred  on  William  T.  Sherman. 
On  his  retirement,  1  Nov.  1883,  the  rank  was 
allowed  to  lapse.  In  June  1888  it  was  revived 
for  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  and  on  6  Oct.  1917 
for  Jotm  Joseph  Pershing  (q.v.).  The  address 
of  general  is  commonly  accorded  to  lieutenant- 
generals,  major-generals  and  brigadier-generals. 
Over  20O  generals  of  the  different  grades  are 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  United  States  anqy. 
The  highest  army  officer  has  now  the  title  of 
chief  of  staff.  (See  General  Staff  Corps). 
The  French  have  brigade-generals  and  division- 
generals.  The  Germans  and  Russians  classify 
their  generals  as  "of  artillery,"  "of  cavalry,' 
and  "of  infantry.* 

(2)  The  name  given  to  the  general  stiperior 
of  religious  orders  and  congregations  of  men 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  general  is 
nstialty  elected  in  general  chapter  and  holds 


office  for  three  years.  In  the  Society  of  Jesus 
Ae  general  is  elected  for  life.  The  generals 
of  regular  orders  have  been  granted  by  popes 
special  privileges,  as  power  of  absolution  in  re- 
served cases  in  reUtion  to  their  subjects.  Sev~ 
eral  modem  congregations  of  women  have  gen- 
eral superiors,  but  their  cailonical  position  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  general  of  tiie 
orders  of  men. 

(3)  A  term  added  to  various  civil  titles,  as 
postmaster-general,  attorney-general,  indicating 
a  broad  authority  in  die  office  held.  Compare 
Admiral. 

GENERAL  ASSBMBL\.  See  Assem- 
bly, General;  Presbytebians. 

GENERAL  AVERAGE.  See  Law,  Mari- 
time. 

GENERAL  BAPTISTS.  See  Baptists. 

GENERAL  CONFERENCE  HBNNON- 

ITES.   See  Mennonites. 

GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OP  THE 
METHODIST    EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  ot^nized  bodies  in  the  world. 
Its  organization  is  an  evolution  produced  by  the 
eyer-growing_  needs  of  the  Church  and  the 
times.  Its  episcopacy  was  gradual  in  its  growth. 
The  General  Conference  has  come  to  be  what 
it  is  now  by  a  slowly  developing  process. 

Development)— When  Francis  Asbury  first 
arrived  in  this  country  in  1771  there  were  only 
nine  preachers  in  the  whole  Church,  so  there 
was  no  necessity  for  a  General  Conference. 
Later,  when  the  work  was  extended  and  the 
men  were  widely  scattered,  the  preachers  met 
annually  in  groups.  Thus  the  Annual  Con- 
ferences came  to  be  formed.  In  order  to  have 
uniformity  of  disdpline  and  coherence  in  the 
whole  body,  a  General  Conference  became  a 
necessity.  In  the  Christmas  Conference, 
as  it  is  called,  met  at  Baltimore.  Its  gathering 
marks  the  specific  organization  of  the  Church 
as  a  separate  ecclesiastical  body.  Among  the 
items  of  business  of  its  session  was  the  ordina- 
tion of  Thomas  Coke,  and  Francis  Asbury  as 

f eneral  superintendents.  Francis  Asbury  had 
or  some  years  been  exercising  nearly  all  the 
prerogatives  of  a  bishop  of  the  ChuroL  They 
were  the  choice  of  John  Wesley,  but  would  not 
consent  to  ordination  until  confirmed  by  the 
franduses  of  those  present.  Nearly  60  of  the 
total  of  81  preachers  were  present  and  voted 
unanimously  for  the  ordination.  The  second 
General  Conference  met  in  1792  and  thereafter 
quadrennially.  The  first  General  Conferences 
were  not  delegated  bodies,  all  ministers  in  full 
connection  had  the  right  to  attend.  In  1800  a 
restriction  was  made  that  eligibilify  reqnired 
membership  in  a  Conference  for  four  year& 
The  first  delegated  Conference  met  in  1812  and 
consisted  of  90  members.  In  1872  the  laymen 
were  introduced,  two  from  each  Conference. 
The  first  woman  delegates  appeared  in  1888. 
The  final  step  in  giving  laymen  their  rights 
was  taken  in  1900,  when  the  number  of  clerical 
and  lay  delegates  was  made  equal.  In  1812  the 
ratio  of  representation  was  made  1  delegate 
to  each  5  ministers;  in  1816,  1  to  7;  1836,  1 
to  25;  1856.  1  to  27:  I860,  1  to  30;  1872,  1  to 
45.  The  Conference  of  1864  declared  that 
each  (j^nference.  no  matter  bow  small,  is  en* 
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titled  to  one  delegate.    Now  each  Conference 

is  endtted  to  one  clerical  and  one  lay  delegate 
for  each  45  members.  If  the  fraction  of  three^ 
fourths  of  45  should  remain,  the  Conference 
is  entitled  to  another  delegate.  The  General 
Conference  of  1796  met  in  November,  but  be- 
g^ning  with  1800  the  Conference  has  always 
met  in  the  month  of  May.  A  special  session 
has  never  been  called  b;^  the  bishops  or  a  ma- 
jority of  them.  The  ministerial  and  lay  dele- 
gates vote  together  unless  a  third  of  either  the 
derical  or  lay  delegates  demand  a  s^arate 
vote.  The  place  of  meeting  is  selected  by  the 
committee  of  arrangements  appointed  at  the 
previous  General  Conference.  It  is  the  sole 
law-making  body  of  the  Church.  The  AnnuaJ 
Conference  is  an  administrative  body  only. 

Delegates,  how  Elected. —  The  ministerial 
delegates  are  elected  by  balled  by  the  Annual 
Conference  in  the  session  just  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Conference.  They  also 
elect  reserve  delegates.  The  election  of  the 
tey  delegates  is  more  complicated.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  congregation  of  a  local  church  all 
members  over  21  years  of  age  elect  a  delegate 
to  the  lay  electoral  Conference,  which  meets 
during  conference  week  at  the  same  place  as 
the  Annual  Conference.  These  delegates  from 
the  local  churches  elect  from  their  number  the 

f roper  number  of  delegates  to  the  General  Con- 
erence.  They  also  elect  two  or  three  reserve 
delegates  who  serve  in  the  place  of  deceased 
or  absent  members  of  the  delegation. 

Organi^atioiu — The  organization  of  the 
Conference  is  highly  efficient.  The  presiding 
officer  is  always  a  member  of  the  board  of 
bishops.  In  case,  however,  that  all  the  bishops 
should  be  absent,  the  Conference  would  elect 
a  president  pro  tern.  The  bishops  preside  in 
the  order  of  seniority  of  election.  The  secre- 
tary is  elected  by  the  body  and  chooses  quite 
a  large  staff  of  assistants.  The  great  bulk  of 
die  work  is  done  by  committees,  who  debate 
all  questions  referred  to  them  and  bring  their 
conclusions  to  the  main  body,  which  accepts  or 
rejects  the  findings  of  the  committee.  First 
of  all  is  the  committer  of  reference,  com- 
posed of  five  persons  —  two  ministers,  two  lay- 
men and  the  secretary  of  the  Conference. 
There  are  16  general  committees  to  which  ref- 
erence is  made.  Thirteen  of  the  committees 
include  one  clerical  and  one  lay  delegate  from 
each  Conference  as  members.  The  following 
are  the  ^standing  committees,'^  as  they  are 
called:  (1)  Episcopacy;  (2)  Judiciary,  con- 
sisting of  19  members,  usually  men  of  a  legal 
turn  of  mind,  and  including  several  lawyers 
from  the  lay  delegates;  (3)  Itinerancy;  <4) 
Boundaries^  (5)  Revision — 19  members;  (6) 
Temporal  Economy;  (7)  State  of  the  Church; 
(8)  Boc^  Concern;  (9)  Foreign  Missions; 
(10)  Home  Missions  and  Church  £xtensi<Hi; 
<11)  Education;  (12)  Freedmen;  (13)  Sunday 
Schools;  (14)  Epworth  League;  (IS)  Deacon- 
ess Work  — 39  members;  (16)  Temperance, 
Prohibition  and  Public  Morals.  .  The  commit- 
tees do  not  have  ithe  power  to  originate  busi- 
ness, only  to  pass  upon  that  referred  to  them. 
Other  special  committees  arc  appointed  as 
needed.  Usually  the  delegates  vote  together, 
but  the  clerical  and  lay  delegates  may  vote  sep* 
arately  when  one-third  of  the  ddegates  of 
either  order  request  it. 
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Powers. — (1)  The  Conference  elects  the 
bishops  and  decides  where  fhey  shall  rende  for 
the  ensuing  quadrenmutn.  It  also,  duoos^  the 

Committee  on  Episcopacy,  reviews  their  work 
for  the  previous  four  years.  T^e  Conference 
may  accept  the  resi^ation  of  a  bishop,  retire 
or  depose  him.  Twice  have  bishops  in  active 
service  resiraied  —  Bishop  L.  L.  Hamline  and 
Missionary  BishopW.  F.  Oldham,  later  elected 
bishop.  Wilbur  l^isk  was  dected  bishop  but 
declined  to  serve.  Joshua  Soule  was  elected 
and  refused  ordination,  but  was  later  re-dected. 
James  R.  Day  was  elected  but  immediately  re- 
signed before  ordination.  Never  has  there 
been  a  retirement  or  deposition  for  moral 
cause.  A  bishop  "^at  the  dose  of  die  General 
Conference  nearest  his  73d  birthday  shall  be 
released  from  the  obligation  to  travd  dirou|^ 
die  Connection  at  large,  and  from  residential 
supervision.'  The  same  is  true  of  a  missionary 
bishop. 

(2)  The  Conference  dects  the  editors  of  all 
official  publications  of  the  Church,  induding 
the  editor  of  Sunday  School  publications,  and 
the  editor  of  The  Epworth  Herald  and  The 
Methodist  Review.  It  also  elects  the  secre- 
taries and  managers  of  the  various  benevolent 
and  executive  boards,  the  agents  of  the  Book 
ConceriL  the  Book  (^mmittee  and  the  trustees 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi. 

(3)  It  nay  repeal  any  laws  made  by  prerioiu 
(jenetal  Conferences,  exc^  the  'restrictive 
rtiles.* 

(4)  It  may  enact  any  laws  it  may  see  fit 
In  case  of  constitutional  changes  or  amend- 
ments they  must  be  submitted  to  the  Annual 
Conferences  and  the  Lay  Electoral  Conferences 
for  an  expression  of  opinion.  A  two-thirds 
vote  of  all  members  present  and  voting  in  all 
the  Annual  Conferences  and  Lay  Sectoral 
Cumferences  suffices  to  audiorise  the  next  Gen- 
eral Conference  to  alter  or  amend  hy  a  two- 
thirds  vote  viy  provisions  of  the  constitution 
except  the  *restnctive  rules.* 

(5)  The  bishops  are  the  c^dal  interpreters 
of  the  law  of  the  Church,  but  the  General  Con- 
ference may  rave  a  contrary  interpretation 
through  its  judiciary  committee,  binding  the 
bishops  to  another  method  of  procedure. 

(6)  The  Creneral  (inference  is  a  final 
court  of  appeal  for  minister,  Indiop^  laytnan. 
Church  or  Annual  Conference. 

(7)  It  determines  the  boundaries  of  the 
Annual  Conferences. 

(8)  It  receives  fraternal  ddegates  from 
other  Churches  and  hears  thdr  messages. 

(9)  It  recdves  the  reports  from  the  various 
benevolent  and  executive  boards  and  dl^Ktses 
of  them. 

(10)  Through  its  varunis  commissioDs  an- 
tbonzed,  it  carries  on  its  work  through  the 
quadrennium.  The  members  of  the  commis- 
Siqns  are  appointed  by  the  bishops. 

Restrictions  of  rowers. —  The  restrictions 
of  the  powers  of  the  (general  Conference  are 
embodied  in  the  ''restrictive  rules*  and  are  six 
in  number.    They  are : 

(1)  "The  (General  Conference  shaU  not  re- 
voke, alter,  nor  change  our  Articles  of  Rdigion, 
nor  establish  any  new  standard  or  rules  of 
doctrine  ccmtrary  to  our  presdit  existing  and 
established  standards  of  doctrine.* 

(2)  "The  General  Conference  shall  not 
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organixe,  nor  authorize  the  organization  of  an 
Annual  Conference  with  less  than  25  members.' 

(3)  «The  General  Conference  shall  not 
chuige  nor  aher  any  psn  or  rule  of  our  gov- 
emment  so  as  to  do  away  wi&i  EiHscopacy,  nor 
destroy  the  plan  of  our  itinerant  General 
Superintendency.  but  may  elect  a  Missionsiy 
Bishop,  or  superintendent  for  any  of  our 
fordgn  missions,  limiting  his  episcopal  jnrit- 
diction  to  the  same  resoectivelv.* 

(4)  «The  General  Conference  shall  not  re- 
voke nor  change  the  General  Rules  of  our 
Church* 

(5)  *The  General  Conference  shall  not  de- 
prive our  ministers  of  the  r^t  of  trial  by  the 
Annual  Cooference,  or  by  a  select  number 

thereof,  nor  of  an  appeal;  nor  shall  it  deprive 
our  members  of  the  right  of  trial  a  com- 
tcittee  of  members  of  our  Oiurch,  nor  of  an 
appeal.^ 

(6^  ^The  General  Conference  shall  not  ap- 
propriate the  produce  of  the  Book  Concern, 
nor  of  the  Chartered  Fund,  to  any  purpose 
other  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  traveling 
supemumeraiy  and  superannuated  preachers, 
their  wives,  widows  and  children.* 

Methods  of  Bnsiiiesa. —  The  order  and  con- 
duct of  all  business  of  the  Conference  is  gov- 
erned by  58  rules.  The  sessions  of  the  General 
Conference  are  almost  entirely  held  in  the 
forenoon.  The  committees  meet  in  the  after- 
noon. Soon  after'  the  Omference  has  con- 
vened the  bishops  present,  through  one  of  their 
number,  read  their  Quadrennial  Message.  This 
custom  originated  with  Bishop  McKendree, 
who  presented  his  message  to  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1816.  It  then  goes  to  the  committee 
on  reference  which  distributes  its  parts  to  the 
proper  committees.  The  presentation  of  this 
"address*  is  the  onlv  active  part  tbc  Usfaops 
may  have  in  the  Conference,  beside  the  func- 
tion of  presiding.  They  may  not  enter  into  a 
debate,  nor  vote.  They  can  only  address  the 
Conference  as  a  matter  of  prtvilefjic.  Next  the 
roll  of  Annual  Conference  delegations  is  calleti 
and  petitions  and  memorials  are  presented  by 
the  delegation  when  called  without  debate. 
They  tnchtde  memorials  from  individuals, 
ehnraies  and  Conferences.  After  the  com* 
mittee  to  which  a  memorial  is  referred  haa  its 
discussion  and  formulates  its  report,  it  is  pab> 
K^ed  in  die  Daily  Christian  Advocate,  and 
after  bying  over  a  day  or  more  is  acted  upon 
after  such  debate  as  the  Conference  may  see 
fit.  Then  the  question  is  closed,  the  vote 
taken  and  the  majority  decides  the  question. 
More  than  one  call  for  memorials  is  made. 
RescdodMU  for  hnmedbte  passages  are  often 
presented  and  passed.  Sometimes  when  the 
report  of  a  committee  involves  a  change,  the 
report  is  referred  to  the  committee  on  judiciary, 
asking  for  an  opinion  as  to  its  constitutionaHty, 
or  if  it  conflicts  in  any  way  with  civil  law. 

Publications. —  In  addition  to  the  Dmly 
Christian  Advocate  published  during  the  session 
of  die  Conference,  the  secretaries  publish,  after 
the  Conference  adjourns,  'The  Toumal  of  the 
General  Conference,*  which  contains  all  acts 
and  other  papers  in  full.  It  also  contains  all 
proceedings  but  none  of  the  debates ;  these  are 
found  only  in  the  Daily  Christian  Advocate. 
TTiey  also  publish  'The  Doctrines  and  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,' 
wbch  contains  all  the  Church  law  for  clergy 
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and  laity,  addresses  of  Church  officers,  and  the 
Conference  Course  of  Study  for  students  for 
the  ministry.  Consult  Sherman,  D.,  ^History 
of  the  DiscipUne>  <3d  ed.,  New  York  1890) ; 
Merrill,  Ste^n  M.,  *  Digest  of  Methodist 
Law*  (revised  by  David  G.  Downey,  New  Yortc 
1912);  Neeley,  T.  B.,  'History  of  the  Origin 
and  Development  of  Uie  Governing  Conference 
of  Methodism'  (Cincinnati  1892);  Buckley,  J.  ■ 
M.,  *The  Constitution  and  Parliamentary  His- 
tory of  the  M.  E.  Church'  (New  York  1912). 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South  has  almost  ideiitical 
powers,  restrictions  and  methods  of  buuness. 
The  ratio  of  representation  Is  1  to  48,  and  one 
of  the  lay  delegates  from  an  Annual  Conference 
may  be  a  local  preacher.  A  further  difference 
lies  in  that  the  bishops  may  veto  a  constitutional 
change  after  it  has  oasscd  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  General  Conference  and  three-fourths  of 
the  members  of  all  the  Annual  Conferences,  if 
in  their  judgment  it  is  unconstitutional.  The 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  not  having  an 
episcopal  form  of  government,  elects  its  pre- 
siding^ officer  by  ballot  Their  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation is  one  minister  and  one  layman  for 
each  2,000  persons  in  full  membership.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Annual 
Conferences  have  power  to  call  special  sessions 
of  the  General  Conference.  Ministers  and  lay- 
men may  vote  separately  if  a  call  is  made  by 
five  persons. 

The  Free  Methodist  Church  includes  the 
bishops  as  members  of  the  (jcneral  Conference. 
Their  ratio  of  representation  is  one  layman  and 
one  clergyman,  and  when  the  aggregate  mem- 
bership of  an  Annual  Conference  reaches  800 
members  in  full  relation  it  is  entitled  to  two 
additional  delegates  for  every  subsequent  fiOO 
members  in  full  relation  within  the  Conference. 
They  have  three  •restrictive  rules.*  Among 
other  things  mentioned  by  other  churches  as 
prohibited  from  being  changed  by  the  General 
Conference  is  *the  free-seat  system  of  our 
churches.*  The  will  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence is  carried  out  by  a  bishop,  a  minister,  and 
a  layman  from  each  General  Conference  (fis- 
trict,  known  as  the  executive  committee.  There 
are  6  General  Conference  districts  in  the  Free 
Methodist  Church.  There  are  IS  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  The  powers  of  the 
executive  committee  include  the  filling  of  all 
vacancies  in  General  (Conference  offices,  and 
the  supervision  of  the  publishing  interests  of 
the  Church. 

The  United  Brethren  in  Christ  have  a  Gen- 
eral Conference  which  has  similar  powers  and 
restrictions  to  the  other  churches  mentioned. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  organized  after  the  fashion  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  AfVican  Methodist  Episcoi>al  Zion  Church, 
and  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  churches. 

Samuel  G.  Ayres, 
Librarian,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute. 

GENERAL  COURT,  the  name  of  the 
legislative  assemblies  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  during  colonial  times,  and  sub- 
sequently apolied  to  their  State  lefpslatures. 
The  old  English  name  of  the  meeting  of  a 
body  of  managers  or  members  of  any  corpora- 
tion is  "court* ;  as  court  of  aldermen,  court  of 
directors,  etc.  So  the  meeting  of  corporators 
of  the  old  Massachusetts  Company  was  called 
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a  court ;  then  the  primary  assembly  of  freemen 
under  its  charter  was  called  the  General  Court ; 
and  the  name  was  retained  after  it  became  a 
representative  body.  There  was  the  further 
r^son  that  it  realty  was  the  supreme  judidal 
as  well  as  legislative  body.  See  Massachu- 
setts. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD,  an 

or^nization  chartered  by  Congress  in  1903, 
primarily  to  enable  John  D.  Rockefeller  to  dis- 
tribute his  gifts  and  aids  to  education,  and 
secondarily  to  make  it  possible  for  other  men 
of  means  to  promote  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  in  a  more  effective 
and  systematic  manner  than  had  heretofore 
been  possible.  The  sphere  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation •  Board  embraces  the  promotion  of  prac- 
tical farming  and  of  public  ni^  schools  in  the 
Southern  States;  of  negro  education  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  everywhere 
throughout  the  United  States.  Under  an 
agreement  entered  into  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1906  the  General 
Education  Board  contributed  $405,700  for  the 
promotion  of  practical  farmmg  within  the 
province  of  the  charter  of  the  organization. 
This  was  employed  in  promoting  demonstration 
farms  and  the  furnishing  of  instructors  for  the 
education  of  farmers.  The  work  of  the  Board 
also  influenced  the  practical  teaching  of  agri< 
culture  in  the  schools  of  the  South.  In  the 
promotion  of  public  high  schools  in  the  South- 
em  States  the  Board  appropriates  for  the  use 
of  each  State  Department  of  Education  or 
State  University  the  funds  necessary  to  pay 
the  salary  and  traveling  expenses  of  a  special 
high  school  representative  whose  business  it 
is  to  stir  up  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  public 
high  schools,  and  to  organize  the  different  sec- 
tions where  he  is  at  work  so  as  to  promote  the 
end  in  view.  The  Board  has  already  devoted 
large  sums  of  money  to  this  department  of  its 
work:  and  the  high  school  representatives  paid 
it  have  raised  several  millions  of  dollars  for 
establishment  of  public  ^high  schools  in  the 
Soudi.  So  effective  was  this  part  of  the  work 
diat  by  1911  over  700  new  high  schools  had 
been  opened  through  direct  work  of  the  Board. 
On  the  same  date  the  General  Elducation  Board 
had  already  appropriated  over  $25,000,000  as 
^fts  to  encour^e  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing made  to  some  82  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  Unite4  States  and  for  other  educational 
ends.  Of  this  sum  $2,300,000  went  to  colleges 
in  the  Southern  States;  $2,510,000  to  those  of 
the  Western  States;  $1,805,000  to  those  in  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States.  About  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  had  also  been  devoted  by  the  Board 
for  the  promotion  of  negro  education. 

The  work  of  the  General  Education  Board 
has  both  a  practical  and  a  social  side.  Over 
200,000  fanners  are  being  influenced  for  the 
betterment  of  agriculture  by  its  exertions, 
while  Stale  agents  paid  by  the  Board  have  for 
some  time  been  conducting  demonstration  work 
among  boys  under  actual  farming  conditions, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  "com*  and  other 
clubs.  Other  clubs  of  a  social  nature  have 
been  organized  for  the  promotion  of  more 
social  life  in  farming  communities;  while  edu- 
cative chibs  to  study  house  management,  poul- 
try, preservation  of  fruit  and  other  subjects 
directly  related  with  aj^ricultural  life  have  also 


been  encouraged  in  various  ways,  more  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  the  girl's  clubs. 

Since  19U  the  work  of  encouraging  the  es- 
tablishment of  public  hig^  schools  in  the  United 
States  has  progressed  rapidly,  carried  along  by 
its  own  momentum  and  the  ceaseless  work  of 
the_  educational  representatives  of  the  Board. 
But  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  work  of  the 
Board  in  all  the  departments  of  its  self-imposed 
activities. 

GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL 
PARK,  California,  located  in  Tulare  and 
Fresno  counties;  usually  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Sequoia  National  Park  (q.v.)  be- 
cause, thoas^  separated  by  six  miles  of  moun- 
tain and  forest,  the  two  are  practically  the  same 
governmental  reservation.  The  area  of  the 
former,  the  subject  of  this  paragraph,  is  2,536 
acres  and  its  altitude  ranges  from  5,250  feet  to 
7,631  feet.  Created  primarily  (by  act  of  1 
Oct.  1890)  for  the  protection  of  the  General 
Grant  tree,  a  very  beautiful  Sequoia  IVask- 
ingtoniana,  264  feet  high  and  35  feet  in  tUameter 
at  the  base,  the  park  has  made  such  substantial 
progress  that  its  superintendent  in  1915  men- 
tioned in  his  report  the  hotels,  stores,  feed- 
yards,  post  offices,  telephone  stations  and  photo- 
gnph  galleries  within  his  jurisdiction.  It  is 
situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  46  miles  from  Sanger.  Between  that 
station  (on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad)  and 
the  park  regular  transportation  service  has  been 
established.  The  number  of  visitors  was  7,0i22 
in  1915  (1  April  to  10  August),  of  whom  5,019 
arrived  in  automobiles.  Mammals  native  to 
die  paries  are  the  elk,  deer,  mountain  sheep, 
squirrels,  flying  squirrels,  porcupine,  hares, 
rabbits,  bear,  wolves,  foxes,  mountain  lion, 
lynx,  ring-tailed  cat,  raccoon,  wolverine,  etc. 
The  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  parks  are 
homes  of  both  migratory  and  breeoinK  birds. 
Owing  to  the  t<^ograpl^  of  the  parks  and  tfaeir 
varied  climatic  conditions,  bir^  of  both  the 
torrid  and  frigid  zones  come  to  them.  There 
is  a  constant  movement  of  the  birds  north  and 
south  and  from  the  high  mountains  to  the 
lower  and  from  the  lowlands  to  the  higher  ele- 
vations; in  all,  194  ^edes  have  been  obser\^ 
induditw  plover,  grouse,  partridges,  pheasants, 
wild  tunc(7,  hawks  and  eagles.  The  best  sea- 
son for  tourists  is  between  the  middle  of  June 
and  October,  when  the  atmosphere  is  usually 
cool  and  clear.  The  main  tourist  camp  ground 
in  General  Grant  National  Park  consists  of  35 
acres  fenced  with  steel  woven  wire  attached 
to  cedar  posts.  A  description  of  the  forests 
with  their  "'big  trees*  is  given  in  the  article 
Sequoia  National  Pakk.  See  also  National 
Parks  and  BtCoNUMENTs. 

GENERAL  HOSPITAL.  See  Hospitals, 

MlLITART. 

GENERAL  ISSUE,  in  English  law.  is  a 
plea  den/ing  the  whole  declaration  or  indict- 
ment, without  offering  any  special  matter  by 
which  to  evade  it  It  is  called  the  general  is- 
sue, because,  by  importing  an  absolute  denial 
of  what  is  alleged  m  the  declaration,  it  amounts 
at  once  to  an  issue,  or  fact  affirmed  on  one 
side,  and  denied  on  the  other.  This  is  the 
ordinary  pica  upon  which  most  causes  are 
tried,  and  i-S  now  almost  invariably  used  in  all 
criminal  cases,  when  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
pleads  ''not  guilty."   To  money  counts  the  plea 
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is  *ncver  indebted*;  or  to  actions  on  sim{de 
contract  nunqttam  assumpsit  (*never  under- 
taken^). This  plea  pnts  everything  in  issue, 
that  is,  denies  everything,  and  requires  the 
party  to  prove  all  that  he  has  stated.  It  is  a 
frequent  aaestion,  What  can  be  given  in  evi- 
dence "by  me  defendant  upon  this  plea?  and  the 
difficulty  is,  to  know  when  the  matter  of  de* 
fense  may  be  urged  upon  the  general  issue,  or 
must  be  specially  pleaded  upon  the  record.  See 
Plea,  aitd  Plcadihg. 

GENERAL  PARESIS  fknown  also  as 
general  paralysis,  softening  of  the  brain,  par- 
alytic dementia,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
etc.),  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system  that 
usually  begins  in  early  adult  life,  progresses 
steadily  with  increasing  mental  enfeeblement 
and  leads  to  ultimate  motor  paralysis,  decay  oi 
all  of  the  mental  faculties  and  death  witbin  a 
period  averaging;  from  tiiree  to  five  years. 
Froin  the  type  mdicated  in  this  brief  general 
definition  there  are  numberless  variations.  It  is 
a  disease  which,  when  well  advanced,  is  recog- 
nized with  great  east  but  in  its  early  st^es  it 
may  be  extremely  difficult  to  know.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  patient's  family  and  friends 
it  is  important  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  ctis- 
ease;  for  it  is  in  this  initial  period  that  tlK 

Ktient  often  ruins  his  busines^  his  friends,  his 
mily  and  brings  shame  and  oiscomfort  to  all 
those  connected  with  him.  Much  of  this  n^ght 
be  averted  if  the  layman  were  better  informed 
of  this  early  period  of  one  of  the  worst 
scourges  of  modern  times.  The  disease  has 
probably  existed  for  many  centuries,  but  it  is 
only  within  comparatively  recent  times  that  its 
true  character  has  been  recc^nized,  and  in  its 
present  extreme  forms  it  scans  to  be  a  product 
of  the  modern  complex  social  system.  It  has 
been  aptly  termed  a  disease  of  civilization  and 
syphilisation,  an  alliteration  that  contains  much 
truth.  Sy^ilis  is  the  sole  cause  of  general 
paresis.  The  disease  is  a  parenchymatous 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  brain,  a  special  trend 
taken  in  the  development  of  brain  syphilis.  (See 
article  on  Bbain  Syphius).  Before  the  Tre- 
ponema pallida,  the  name  nven  to  the  minute 
parasitic  organism  which  is  the  cause  of  syphilis, 
had  been  found  in  the  brain  tissues  of  paretics 
the  statistical  study  of  the  disease  had  proved 
its  syphilitic  origin  for  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  cases,  but  with  the  advances  made  by  medi- 
cine in  refined  methods  of  diagnosis,  the  dictun^ 
no  syphilis,  no  general  paresis,  has  come  to 
have  universal  recognition.  There  are  forms  of 
pseudo-iMresis  which  in  their  clinical  appear- 
ances may  resemUe  paresis,  but  a  stvay  of 
the  blood  and  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which 
should  be  done  in  all  suspected  cases,  wiU 
establish  the  correct  diagnosis.  Among  the  dis- 
orders  which  may  resemble  paresis  are  brain 
tumor,  poisoning  by  mercury  or  lead  and  by 
alcohol.  Certain  senile  softenings  of  arterio- 
sclerotic origin  may  resemble  paresis.  Certain 
maniacal  trends  in  manic  depression  psychoses 
often  are  confiised  with  the  early  maniacal 
I^ses  of  paresis.  Bromide  poisoning  some- 
times resembles  paresis.  General  paresis  is  com- 
moner in  men  than  in  women,  the  proportion 
among  different  peoples  and  races,  and  times, 
varying  from  25-1  to  3-1.  Althouf^  it  is  a 
disease  usually  beginning  in  the  3ffi  or  40*8, 
juvenile  forms  are  known,  and  scnnethnes  the 


old  man  is  a  victim.  It  seems  io  be  more 
prevalent  in  crowded  connnunities,  for  there  the 
stress  of  excitement  and  depression,  of  gaiety 
and  sadness,  of  .extravagance  and  destitution,  is 
more  prononnced,  for  both  extremes  of  the 
mental  pendulum  must  be  considered  in  the  esti- 
raatum  of  the  strain  on  a  syphilitic  brain.  The 
brilUant  financier,  or  the  actress  who  succumbs 
to  this  disease  may  be  more  in  the  public  eye, 
and  moralists  tnay  adorn  a  tale  concertiing  their 
suftposed  profli^cy,  but  the  poor,  harassed 
woricman.  diseased  Uirougfa  lade  of.  knowletk^ 
and  drink-sodden  to  escape  the  reproofs  of  his 
conscience,  may  also  be  the  victim. 

The  initial  symptoms  are  usually  very  insid- 
ious, although  occasionally  the  disease  appears 
in  full-blown  vigor.  The  previotisly  healthy, 
neat  and  careful  workman  begins  to  forget 
dun«.  There  is  a  period  of  disturbed  moital- 
1^.  Noises  affect  fann  unpleasantly.  Undue  ir* 
niabiltty  is  evidenced  1^  unwonted  -  explosions 
of  anger.  Tlds  state  may  be  weeks  or  months 
in  its  evolution,  and  may.  be  confounded  with 
a  condition  of  overwork  or  overworry.  In  fact, 
such  a  condition-  is  present  in  many  tired  people 
who  never  develop  paresis.  Added  to  this  there 
are  vague  apprehensions  in  the  patient's  own 
mind  of  his  epadually  declining  power;  head- 
aches, neuralgias,  and  yzgm  pams  raxy  also  be 
present;  and  poor  sleep  may  be  another  symp- 
tom of  the  early  stage.  AD  of  these  symptoms 
are  common  to  many  people  who  have  over-^ 
worked,  and  should  not  occasion  alarm.  But 
when,  little  little,  one  shows  increasing  care* 
lessness  in  his  personal  habits,  such  as  neglect- 
ing to  button  his  trousers,  or  permitting  his 
food  to  spill  on  his  do^ng,  wnen  he  shows 
signs  of  mental  exaltation  and  dreams  of  won- 
derful things,  then  the  true  disease  begins  to 
^ow  itseliT  From  this  point  on  there  arc 
countless  variations,  but  in  general  the  typical 
paretic  behavior  that  leads  the  person  Into 
economic  danger,  if  not  disaster,  is  character- 
ized by  an  expansive  and  exa^^rated  conduct 
Buoyancy  and  elation  with  ^reat  projects  and 
sanguine  hopes  mark  the  initial  stages  of  the 
paretic's  mental  decay.  He  becomes  restlessly 
hmy,  is  contiiuiaUy  entering  into  now  edkemca^ 
is  tncessan^y  taltehig  about  his  affairs  .  with 
effnshre  geniality,  not  only  to  his  friends,  bat 
to  utter  strangers,  and  he  even  communicates 
to  odiers  his  closest  domestic  concerns.  Tlierc 
is  a  gradual  breaking  down  of  the  finest  sensi- 
bilities and,  dosely  following  this,  slight  evi- 
dences of  die  loss  of  the'  most  delicate  motot* 
adjustments- become  manifest.  It  is  in  this  stage 
that  the  symptoms  become  unmistakable.  The 
partiiU  impairment  of  the  motor  functions 
dxnra  itself  in  an'  increased  lade  t>f  omtml  of 
the  finer  moCiDas  of  the  tfmgue,  the  lips  and 
die  hands.  There  is  a  fine  tremor  in  the  tongue 
when  it  is  protruded;  on  showing  the  teeth, 
the  angles  of  the  mouth  betray  a  fine  tremor; 
and  the  handwriting  is  seen  to  be  less  firm  and 
even,  aM>roaching  that  of  the  formative  period 
of  the  man's  youth.  The  mild  grade  of  inr 
flammation  in  the  brain  causes  certain  changes 
in  the  reflexes  of  the  body.  Thus  the  pupils 
of  the  eyes  are  not  apt  to  act  as  raindly  as  in 
healdi;  they  may  be  uneqtial  in  use;  they  are 
sometimes  vei^  small  and  do  not  open  wide  in 
the  dafk  as  is  usual.  With  these  symptoms 
the- diagnosis  beeomes  modecatdy:  ccri^in. -ati4 
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from  this  'time  on  the  mental  degeneration  be- 
comes mariced.  The  carelessness  becomes 
slovenliness ;  the  memory  goes  ra.pidly ;  the  loss 
of  the  finer  sensibilities  deepens  to  obscenity, 
to  faithlessness,  to  utter  loss  of  the  moral 
faculties ;  the  btKqran^  beronies  f ov^shness,  and 
l^g  projects  are  often  launched,  resulting  in 
finandal  ruin.  Grandiose  ideas  usually  enlargCL 
and  the  afflicted  one  dreams  of  millions  ot 
money,  of  being  a  king  or  president,  x>t  Christ 
or  a  god.  His  personal  strength  is  like  that  of 
Samson,  his  beauty  comparable  to  Apollo's;  his 
voice,  his  oratory,  his  writing,  his  poetry,  his 
acting  are  superio  — in  short  his  whole  per- 
sonality is  puffed  up  with  an  amazing  exaltation 
of  the  Ago.  Exulting  self-confidence  dominates 
aU  his  designs,  and  a  restless,  Intqr,  snbdtied 
delirium  actuates  hb  every  thouriit  and  move- 
ment. From  th-.s  stage,  usual^  tenned  the 
graadiose  stage,  aiid  which  may  persist  for 
irom  ux  months  to  a  year  or  more,  the  mental 
deterioration  commences  (o  show  itself  in  a 
gradually  progressive  dementia.  Mental  dilapi- 
dation becomes  mental  decay.  The  motor  rest- 
lessness goes  on  to  loss  of  power  and  a  gradual 
paralysis  of  the  motor  functions  begins,  passing 
through  the  stages  of  progressively  increasing 
inco-ordination  ■  to  complete  powerlessness. 
Tottering,  shambling,  stumbling  incompetence 
finally  advances  to  absolute  motor  impotence. 
This  affects  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  but 
is  appreciated  in  the  speech  more  readily  and 
earher  than  in  other  motor  acts.  The  loss  of 
ability  to  r^at  the  r's  and  I's,  as  in  "tri^y 
rural,'^  *artilUryJ^  etc.,  is  an  early  sign  of  this 
speech-defect  Finally  the  only  answer  that 
can  be  obtained  from  the  patient  is  that  he  is 
"all  right.*  Hie  lack  of  motor  power  further 
manifests  itself  in  the  increasingly  flimin- 
ished  control  of  handwriting.  The  paretic  is 
unable  to  keep  to  a  line.  His  writing  goes  up 
and  down,  letters  and  words  are  omitted,  the 
up  strokes  are  very  wavy  and  the  letters  be- 
come unequal  in  size. 

Thus  the  course  of  the  disease  progresaes 
until,  in  from  two  to  three  years,  on  the  aver* 
a^,  the  paretic  is  a  bedndden  dement,  who 
dies  of  eniaustion  or  an  apoplectic  or  epilqvti- 
form  convuluoB.  Occasionuly  remissions  of 
the  disease  occur.  These  are  particularly  tryr 
ing  to  most  of  the  paretic's  friends,  for  hopes 
of  recovery  receive  a  sudden  stimulus  only  to 
be  destroyed  after  a  period  of  irom  six  months 
to  a  year  or  so.  Occasionally  the  remissions 
last  a  number  of  years,  but  at  the  present  time 
it  is  believed  that  general  paresis  is  a  necessarily 
fatal  disease. 

The  main  features  of  a  central  type  of  jUie 
disease  are  here  given,  but  there  are  countless 
variations.  Acute  maniacal  states  sometimes 
occur,  and  the  i»tient  dies  in  a  galloping 
fren^  in  from  three  to  six  months.  Occa- 
sionally a  paretic  is  melancholic  or  stupor- 
ous throughout  A  small  proportion,  one-half 
per  ■  cent  of  the  cases,  show  this  type.  Oc- 
casionally— and  many  modern  alienists  believe 
this  to  1*  more  common  at  present  —  a  gradu- 
ally progressive  dementia  withont  grandiose 
ideas  marks  the  entire  course  of  the  disease. 
Most  cases  of  paresis  have  apoplectiform  or 
epileptifoTm  attacks  at  some  period  of  the  dis- 
ease. A  few  begin  in  this  manner.  Then  arc 
countless  nmobcrs  of  mixed  forms,  the  dctftils 


of  which  may  be  consulted  in  textbooks  of 
mental  disease.  Here  also  the  subdivisions  of 
the  disease  into  stages  may  be  found.  Of  the 
treatment  little  may  be  added.  The  most  es- 
sential step  in  relation  to  this  disease  is  its  early 
recognition.  To  be  able  to  know  what  is  the 
matter  before  the  patient  has  ruined  his  busi- 
ness, or  his  family  and  friends,  is  the  most  im- 
portant feature  for  the  layman  to  grasp.  -The 
paretic  himself  is  doomed,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  those  dependent  on  him  to  suffer 
irretrievable  loss  because  of  his  disease.  The 
proper  course  to  pursue  is  to  place  the  patient 
in  a  sanatorium  or  asylum  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  the  place  selected  'depending 
largely  on  the  means  of  his  friends  or  relatives. 
Consult  Maudsley.  'Pathology  of  Mind*  (1895)  ; 
Chase,  ^General  Paresis'  (1902);  Kraepelin, 
^General  Paresis,  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis- 
ease Monograph  Series*  (the  best  short  dis- 
cussion in  English) ;  Jellifie  and  White,  'Dis- 
eases of  the  Nervous  System*  (2d  ed.,  1917). 
See  Dementia;  Insanity. 

Smxth  Ely  Jeluffe,  M.D. 

GENERAL  PAUSE,  in  music,  a  pause 
for  all  instruments,  or  a  pause  for  parts  in  a 
composition.  It  is  often  employed  with  strik- 
ing effect,  when  so  introduced  as  to  break  the 
rhythoL  To  render  its  lei^h  indeterminate  a 
*hold'      is  placed  over  it 

GENERAL  SESSIONS,  Court  of.  S«e 

CouitT. 

GENERAL  STAFF  CORPS.  The  Gen- 
eral Staff  (3orps  of  the  United  States  Arm^, 
created  in  conformity  to  the  act  of  Congress  m 
1903,  is  composed  of  the  grades  and  number 
specified  in  said  act,  detailed  for  service  in 
said  corps  for  a  period  of  four  years  unless 
sooner  relieved,  under  rules  of  selection  pre- 
scribed by  the  President  Upon  being  relieved 
from  duty  in  the  General  Staff  Corps  i^cers 
return  to  the  branch  of  the  army  in  whicii 
they  hold  permanent  commissions  and  except  in 
case  of  emci^ncy  or  in  time  of  war  are  not 
eligible  to  further  detail  therein  until  they  have 
served  for  two  years  with  the  branch  of  the 
army  in  which  commissioned.  This  ineligibility 
does  not  apply  to  any  officer  who  has  been  re- 
lieved prior  to  the  expiration  of  four  years* 
duty  with  the  corps;  but  stich  officer  becomes 
ineligible  as  soon  as  he  ^lall  have  completed 
a  total  of  four  years  of  said  duty.  While  serv- 
ing in  the  General  Staff  Corps  officers  may  be 
temporarily  assigned  to  duty  with  any  branch  of 
the  army.  The  law  establishes  tJie  General 
Staff  Corps  as  a  separate  and  distinct  staff 
organization,  the  chief  of  which  has  supervision, 
under  superior  authority,  over  all  branches  of 
the  military  service,  line  and  staff,  except  such 
as  are  exempted  therefrom  by  law  or  regula- 
tions, with  a  view  to  their  co-ordinadon  and 
harmonious  co-operation  in  die  execution  of 
authorized  military  policies. 

The  General  Stan  Corps,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  is  chained  with  the  duty 
of  investigating  and  reporting  upon  all  ques- 
tions affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and 
its  state  of  pr«iaration  for  military  operations, 
and  to  this  ena  considers  and  reports  iipon  all 
questjohs  relating  to  organization,  distnbudon, 
equipment  armament  and  training  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  (r^lars,  volunteers  and  militia), 
proHDsnl  legislative  enactmentvaod  gener^  and 
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special  regtiiatioos  affecting  the  army,  trans- 
portation, communications,  quarters  and  sup- 
plies; prepares  projects  for  manceuTres;  re- 
vises estimates  for  amiropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army  ana  advises  as  to  disburse- 
ment of  such  appropriations;  exercises  super- 
vision over  inspectitms,  military  education  and 
instruction,  examinations  for  the  appointment 
and  promotion  of  ofiicers,  efficiency  records, 
details  and  assignments  and  all  orders  and  in- 
stnictions  originatinfr  in  the  course  of  adminis- 
tration in  any  branch  of  the  service  which  has 
relation  to  the  efficiency  of  the  military  forces; 
protares  important  orders  and  correspondence 
embodying  uie  orders  and  instructions  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  War  to  the  army; 
reviews  the  reports  of  examining  and  retiring 
boards  and  acts  upon  such  other  matters  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  may  determine. 

The  General  Staff  Corps  'under  like  direc- 
tion is  fiirther  charged  with  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring plans  for  the  national  defense  and  for 
the  mobilization  of  the  military  forces  (in- 
cluding the  assignment  to  armies,  corps,  divi- 
sions and  odier  headquarters  of  the  necessary 
quota  of  general  staff  and  other  staff  officers), 
and  incident  thereto  with  tfae  study  of  j^ssible 
theatres  of  war  and  of  strategic  questions  in 
general;  with  the  collection  of  military  infor- 
mation of  foreign  countries  and  of  our  own; 
the  preparation  of  plans  of  campaign,  of  re- 
ports of  campaigns,  battles,  engagements  and 
expeditions  and  of  technical  histories  of  mili- 
taiy  operations  of  the  United  States.  To  offi- 
cers of  the  General  Staff  Corps  are  committed 
the  further  duties  of  rendering  professional  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
to  general  officers  and  other  superior  com- 
manders and  of  acting  as  their  agents  in  in- 
forming, and  co-^ordinattng  the  action  oi,  all 
die  difrerent  officers  who  are  subject  under  the 
provisioils  of  law  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  They  perform^  sifA  other  mili- 
tary duties  not  otherwise  assigned  1^  law  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the 
President 

Officers  of  the  General  Staff  Corp5  assigned 
to  duty  with  commanders  of  armies,  divisions, 
separate  brigades  and  territorial  departments 
are  collectively  denominated  the  General  Staff 
serving  with  troops.  They  serve  under  the 
immemate  orders  of  such  commanders;  those 
not  so  assigned  perform  duty  under  the  im- 
mediate (Erection  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  con- 
stitute the  War  Department  General  Staff.  To 
facilitate  the  performance  of  its  duties  this  lat- 
ter is  arranged  in  sections,  each  under  the 
<Urection  of  an  officer  of  the  General  Staff 
Corps  designated  by  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Such 
committees  are  designated  in  the  sections  from 
time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate 
die  transaction  of  business  in  hand.  The  War 
Department  General  Staff  in  its  several  sec- 
tions and  committees  stands  in  an  advisory  re- 
lation to  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  herein  devolved  upon  him.  The 
distribution  of  duties  to  the  several  sections 
and  committees  is  related  by  the  Chief  of 
Staif. 

The  command  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  rests  with  the  constitutional  commander- 
in-chief,  the  President,  who  places  parts  of  the 
army  and  separate  armies  whenever  omstituted 
tinder  commanders  sobonfinate  to  the  genetal 


command;  and,  in  case  of  exigency  seeming  to 
him  to  re9uire  it,  he  mav  place  the  whole  army 
under  a  single  commanacr  subordinate  to  him; 
but  in  time  of  peace  and  ordinary  conditions 
the  administration  and  control  of  tlie  army  are 
effected  without  any  second  in  command.  The 
President's  command  is  exercised  through  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff.  The 
Secretary  of  War  is  chariged  with  carrying  out 
the  policies  of  the  President  in  military  affairs. 
He  directly  represents  the  President  and  is 
bound  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  President's 
instructions.  Under  the  law  and  the  dedsions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  his  acta  are  the  Pre^- 
dent's  acts  and  his  directions  and  orders  are  the 
President's  directions  and  orders.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  reports  to  tiie  Secretary  of  War,  acts 
as  his  military  adviser,  receives  from  him  the 
directions  and  orders  given  in  behalf  of  the 
President  and  gives  effect  thereto.  For  pur- 
poses of  administration,  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff  constitutes  a  supervising  military 
bureau  of  tin  War  Department. 

The  general  staff  of  a  command  conusts  of 
general  staff  officers  of  such  number  and  grades 
as  may  be  as^gned  to  it  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Chief  of  Staff.  The  senior  general 
staff  officer  on  duty  with  a  command,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  tfae  War  Department,  is 
the  chief  of  staff  of  the  command.  Ordinarily 
he  is  so  asagned  by  the  War  Department  The 
dudes  of  the  chief  of  staff  of  a  command  are  as 
prescribed  for  officers  of  the  Getieral  Staff 
Corps,  and  in  addition  he,  under  direction  of 
the  commander  of  the  troops,  performs  all 
duties  analogous  to  those  devolved  upon  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  army.  The  other  general 
staff  officers  serving  with  troops  are  employed 
under  the  direction  of  the  commanders  thereof 
upon  the  duties  prescribed  for  officers  of  the 
General  Staff  Corps,  and  they  perform  such 
other  duties  within  the  scope  of  general  staff 
employment  as  may  be  directed  by  such  com- 
manders. General  staff  officers  are  not  as> 
signed  to  other  than  general  staff  duties  except 
by  special  authority  of  the  War  Department 
The  two  general  officers  authorized  for  the 
General  Staff  Corps- are  detailed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  officers  of  tiie  army  at  laree  and 
below  the  grade  of  bri^dier-generaT  All 
vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  General  Staff 
Corps  in  grades  below  that  of  brigadier-general 
are  filled  on  the  recommendation  of  a  board  of 
five  general  officers  of  the  line,  not  more  than 
two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  General 
Staff  Corps,  convened  by  the  War  Dgiartment 
at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary.  Tlie  board 
is  sworn  to  recommend  officers  solely  on  their 
professional  efficiency  and  on  their  probable 
aptitude  and  fitness  for  general  staff  service, 
and  selects  such  number  of  officers  of  the 
proper  grades  to  fill  existing  or  expected  vacan- 
des  as  the  War  Department  may  direct 

Edward  S.  Fauiow. 

OKNSRAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMI- 
NARY, a  seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  established  m  1817. 
Instruction  was  begun  in  New  York  dty  in 
1819,  but  in  1820  the  seminary  was  removed  to 
New  Haven.  It  was  again  re-established  in 
New  York  in  1822.  The  gifts  of  Dean  Hoff- 
man to  the  school  amounted  to  over  $1,000,0001 
while  in  1910  die  total  resoorees  of  ^  school 
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were  over  $2,000,000.  The  theoto^cal  course 
of  the  school  extends  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  there  is  a  graduate  course.  The  de- 
grees of  D.D.  and  B.D.  are  cfmferred.  The 
control  of  the  seminary  is  vested  in  a  board  of 
trustees  composed  of  the  presiding  bishop  of 
the  Church ;  the  trishop  of  New  York ;  the  dean 
of  the  seminary;  10  bishops  chosen  by  the 
House  of  Bishops;  10  presbyters  and  10  lay- 
men chosen  by  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the 
General  Convention;  and  three  bishops,  three 
presbyters  and  three  lasrmen  chosen  hy  the 
associate  alumni.  There  are  about  150  stu- 
dents in  regular  attendance. 

GENERAL  TICKET.  See  Conventions, 
PoLmcAL;  Elections;  Vote,  Vctebs,  Vcpting; 
Ballot;  Primary,  Direct;  Psihaky,  Presiden- 
tial Preference;  Caucus;  Congress;  United 
States  —  The  Beginning  of  the  Pasty  Or- 
ganization; and  the  parties  name. 

GENSRALIFB.  ha-na-r^-le'fa  (Arabic, 
Garden  of  the  Architect),  a  summer  palace  of 
the  Moors  at  Granada,  Spain,  near  the  cele- 
brated Alhambra.  The  Darro  flows  through  the 
grounds,  which  contain  many  splendid  cypresses 
over  700  years  old.  There  are  a  raised  garden 
and  belvedere.  The  palace  and  grounds  are  the 
property  of  the  Marquis  of  Campotejar. 

GENERATION,  popularly  used  as  a  meas- 
ure of  time,  and  usually  represents  about  30 
years,  the  period  which  man  requires  to  attain 
maturi^,  and  the  age  at  which,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  first  child  is  bom.  This  secondary 
sense  of  the  term  is  thus  indirectly  derived 
from  the  primitive  meaning,  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  origin  of  livmg  things.  In  the 
higher  animals  and  plants  the  oifsprtng  is  due 
to  the  congress  of  distinct  indivimials  or  ele- 
ments. (See  Reproduction).  Alongside  of 
this  process,  sometimes  even  concurrently  with 

new  forms  may  arise  by  fission,  or  bod- 
dmg;  by  a  process  ^dn  to  the  latter,  as  in  the 
paithencMfenesis  of  bees,  etc. ;  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  sexual  and  asexual  processes,  alter- 
nate generation. 

GENERATION,  Spontueona,  See  SroH- 
tanbous  Generation. 

GENERATIVE  CELL,  the  cell  which  di- 
vides its  stalk  and  body  cells  in  ^ymnospenus; 
the  cell  formed  by  the  first  division  of  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  pollen  grain  in  the  angiosperms. 
See  Spermatophvte. 

GENERATORS.  Generators  are  machines 
which  are  used  to  transform  mechanical  energy 
into  electrical  energy.  Where  the  electrical 
machines  are  used  to  convert  electrical  energy 
into  mechanical  energy  they  are  termed  motors. 
If  we  simply  desire  to  raise  the  voltage  or  pres- 
sure of  the  source  of  supply  to  a  higher  value, 
such  as  in  long-distance  electric  power  trans- 
mission, we  use  a  stationary^  device  with  two 
separate  windings  of  a  definite  ratio  of  terns 
of^  wire , which  is  called  a  transformer.  If  we 
choose  simply  to  change  from  one  form  of  elec- 
trical supply  such  as  alternating  currents  to 
another  form  such  as  direct  currents  we  use  a 
machine  with  a  rotating  element  known  as  a 
rotary  converter,  the  alternating  current  passing 
in  one  side,  the  direct  currents  leaving  from  the 
other  side.  The  rotary  converter  is  really  a  di- 
rect current  generator  and  an  alternating  car* 


rent  motor  combined  in  one  apparatus.  When 
an  alternating  current  is  converted  into  a  pul- 
sating direct  current  we  may  use  a  stationary 
device  consisting  of  a  f^ss  sealed  container 
having  a  vacutmi,  containing  mercury  with  sev- 
eral terminals  known  as  a  mercury  arc  rectifier. 
For  further  explanation  as  to  the  principles  in- 
volved in  these  devices  the  reader  is  referred 
to  articles  on  ELBCRictTy  and  Elbcthc  Direct 
Cdrrent. 

The  general  method  of  using  electrical  gen- 
erators is  to  locate  the  power-house  either  near 
some  natural  sour«  of  ener^  such  as  a  water 
fall  or  near  the  centre  of  distribution  of  some 
lar^  city,  preferaUy  near  a  river  or  lake  where 
adjacent  water  may  be  used  for  cooling  the  con- 
denser of  the  steam-engines.  Starting  with  1878 
with  the  patenting  of  the  first  incandescent 
lamp  by  Thomas  Edison  the  development  of 
small  electrical  ^nerators  became  rapid,  the 
general  plan  being  to  drive  the  electrical  gen- 
erator with  a  steam-«ngine.  Where  water 
power  is  plentiful  it  is  used  fai  preference  to 
steam.  In  using  water  power  it  uiould  be  tm- 
derstood  that  while  the  expense  for  coal  is  elim- 
inated still  there  is  a  larger  initial  investment 
for  pipe-lines,  dams,  reservoirs,  etc,  necessary, 
the  interest  on  which  capital  forms  a  large 
yearly  expense.  In  many  places  where  water 
power  generators  have  been  installed,  due  to 
nucttiations  in  the  water  supply,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  reinforce  tbem  with  steam-driven 
generators. 

In  the  early  days  of  commerdal  electrical  de- 
velopment electric  generators  were  only  of  a 
small  size  consisting  of  a  few  horse  power. 
Generators  are  rated  in  kilowatts,  a  kilowatt 
being  1,000  watts,  746  watts  equalling  one  horse 
power.  The  size  grewrapidly  until  at  the  pres- 
ent day  we  have  turbine-driven  generators  of 
50,000  horse  power  operating  in  some  of  our 
larn  central  stations. 

Thomas  Edison  developed  the  direct-current 
s^tem  of  electrical  generators  and  distribu- 
tion. Due  to  the  lai^e  loss  in  energy  in  the 
form  of  heat  by  the  electric  current  passing 
through  the  wires  it  became  necessary  in  the 
early  dayS  to  build,  a  new  power-house  every 
few  miles.  At  one  time  New  York  City  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  small  power-houses 
containing  generators  whidi  supplied  power  to 
the  sidiscribers  in  their  immediate  territory. 
Due  to  these  limitations  electric  power  develop- 
ment, especially  for  electric  lighting,  would  have 
been  extremely  limited  in  its  application  were 
it  not  for  Nikola  Testa's  developing  and  patent- 
ing tfie  alternating  current  system  of  distribu- 
tion. Tesla's  patents  covered  the  generator, 
transmission  lines  and  power  apparatus  at  the 
end  of  the  line.  He  patented  the  complete  sys- 
tem, and  while  it  required  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money  before  the  manufacturers 
could  develop  practical  apparatus,  still  the  pat- 
ents were  basic  and  controlled  the  art  in  the 
United  States  for  many  years.  To  understand 
the  general  principal  of  operation  of  electric 
generators  and  the  structural  difference  between 
direct  and  alternating-current  machines  it  _  is 
necessary  to  go  fjack  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  electro-magnetic  induction  discovered 
by  Michael  Faraday  in  1831.  He  noticed  thait 
when  a  loop  of  wire  of  several  turns  was  re- 
Tolved  between  the  poles  of  an.^ectro-aiagnet 
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a  ^  flow  of  electric  current  took  place  in  the 
-wires  of  the  loop.  The  rotation  of  the  loop  was 
about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force 
emanating  from  the  pole. 

The  term  electromotive  force  represents  the 
pressure  which  forces  an  electric  current 
through  a  circuit  In  a  generator  its  magnitude 
depends  upon  the  rate  of  cutting  of  magnetic 
lines  of  force.  These  lines  of  force  are  hypo- 
thetical and  indicate  the  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion of  the  force  of  a  magnetic  field.  To  con- 


Pro.  1. 


tinuously  produce  an  electromotive  force,  con- 
tinued cutting  of  lines  of  force  is  essential.  The 
magnitude  of  the  electromotive  force  induced 
in  a  loop  which  is  revolving  in  a  ma^ettc  field 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  raiwdity  with 
■which  the  loop  is  revolved,  to  the  number  of 
turns  of  wire  in  the  loop  and  to  the  strength 
of  the  magnetic  field.  The  direction  of  the 
£.  M.  F,  induced  in  a  loop  depends  upon  the 
position  of  the  loop  relative  to  the  poles.  When 
one  of  the  wires  of  a  loop  losses  one  pole,  an 
E.  M.  F.  is  induced  in  the  wire  which  tends  to 
send  a  current  in  one  direction,  this  direction 
changing  as  the  wire  cuts  the  flux  at  the  other 
pole.  Opposite  sides  of  the  loop  pass  poles  of 
opposite  polarity  simultaneously,  a  current  there- 
fore tends  to  flow  in  one  direction  'around  the 
loop.  The  direction  of  the  E.  M.  F.  in  the  loop 
changes  as  the  wires  pass  from  a  north  to  a 
south  pole.  When  the  loop  is  connected  by  two 


Pic.  2. 


sup  rings,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  and  revolved, 
an  altemating  current  may  be  obtained  by  at- 
taching to  the  slip  rings  suitable  collecting  de- 
vices. The  substitution  of  a  two-part  commu- 
tator. Fig.  2,  for  the  sli^  rings  will  rectify  the 
current  and  prodnce  a  direct  current,  or  a  cur- 
rent which  flows  continuously  in  one  direction. 

Modern  electric  generators  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  classes,  those  which  generate  a 
direct  current  and  those  which  generate  an  al- 


ternating current.  It  is  customary,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  term  the  part  of  a  machine  in 
whose  coils  the  E.  M.  F.  is  generated  the  armar 
tur&  and  the  parts  that  produce  the  flux  the 
field  magnets.  Dynamo  electric  machines  are 
further  classified  as  to  their  mechanical  opera- 
tion into  machines  in  which :  (a)  The  armature 
revolves  and  the  field  magnets  are  stationary; 
(b)  the  field  magnets  revolve  and  the  arma- 
ture is  stationary;  and  (c)  the  field  and 
armature  coils  are  stationary  and  iron  core  re- 
volves. It  is  obvious  from  previous  mention 
that  a  dynamo  electric  machine  may  supply 
either  a  direct  or  an  alternating  current  depend- 
ing upon  whether  it  is  fitted  with  a  commu- 
tator or  with  slip  rings.  Machines  termed  rotary 
converters  possess  both  a  commutator  and  slip 
rings,  their  function  being  to  convert  alternating 
into  direct  current  or  vice-versa.  If  the  ma- 
chine be  driven  by  an  external  force,  either  di- 
rect or  alternating  current  may  be  obtained  by 
making  the  prc^r  brush  connections.  The  ro- 
tary converter  when  operated  in  this  manner  is 
termed  a  double-current  generator.  As  the  con- 
struction of  the  armatures  of  direct-current 
machines,  rotary  converters  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  altematmg  current  machines  is  similar 
with  the  exception  of  their  commutators  or  slip 
rings,  the  construction  of  the  armature  of  a 
direct-current  machine  will  be  given  in  detail. 

Direct-coxreat  ArmaturMT— A  direct-cur- 
rent rotative  armature  consists  essentially  of 
three  parts,  an  iron  core  mounted  upon  a  uiaft, 
a  number  of  conductors  wound  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  core  or  embedded  in  »ots  near  the 
surface,  and  a  commutator.  See  Electric  Di- 
rect Current. 

Core. — 'The  object  of  the  core  is  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  lines  of  force  from  one 
pole  of  the  find  magnet  to  another.  If  this 
core  were  not  present  fewer  lines  of  force 
would  pass  through  the  armature,  and  this 
would  tend  to  decrease  the  E.  M.  F.  generated 
by  the  machine.  For  equal  magnetizing  forces 
a  sample  of  iron  may  carry  2,500  times  the  num- 
ber of  lines  of  force  that  would  be  carried  if 
air  were  substituted  for  it.  An  iron  core  in  a 
coil  -is  2,500  times  as  strong  a  magnet  as  a 
coil  havit^  no  core. 

The  periphery  of  the  armature  core  of  large 
machines  is  usikll>;  slotted  longitudinally,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  admit  the  conductors 
and  to  decrease  the  air  space,  termed  the  air* 
gap,  between  the  core  and  the  pole  faces,  a 
thing  which  is  very  desirable. 

The  core  is  composed  of  iron  discs  punched 
from  sheets.  These  discs  are  punched  out  whole 
for  small  maditnes.  or  are  made  in  segments*' 
dw  junctions  of  which  are  staggered  in  tai^e 
maduus.  The  discs  in  madiines  of  targe  ca- 
Umatjf  are  mounted  upon  a  form  of  proi>er  di- 
mensions, which  in  turn  is  fastened  to  a  spider 
and  keyed  to  the  shaft.  The  pmichings  are  as- 
sembled with  their  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  rotation.  The  reason  for  using  discs  in- 
stead of  a  solid  casting  is  that  the  iron  core  ia 
rauivalent  to  a  conductor  revolvii^  in  a  field. 
Currents,  termed  Foucault  currents,  flow 
through  the  iron  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  if 
the  discs  are  not  properly  insulated.  This  cur* 
rent  unduly  heats  the  armature  and  is  there- 
fore undesirable. 

Armature  Windings. —  The  wires  distrib- 
uted over  the  periphexy  of  die  core  of  an  anm- 
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ture  constitute  the  generating  part  of  a  direct- 
current  machine.  Armatures  in  which  the  wind- 
ings are  only  upon  the  perii^ery  are  termed 
drum  armatures.  When  the  core  of  the  arma- 
ture is  in  the  form  of  a  ring  and  die  wires  are 
wound  in  and  out  around  the  ring  the  armature 
is  called  a  rii^  armature.  Drum  armatures  are 
in  use  commercially  to  a  greater  extent  than  ring 
armatures  particularly  in  the  case  of  large  ma- 
chines. In  the  drum  armature  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  winding  is  active  in  producing  an 
electromotive  force  than  in  the  ring  armature. 
The  ring  armature  has  considerable  wire  upon 
the  inner  (ace  of  the  ring  in  which  very  Uttle 
eletromotive  force  is  induced. 

The  length  of  active  conductor  connected  in 
series  on  an  armature  determines  the  magni- 
tude of  the  electromotive  force  generated  by  a 
^ven  magnetic  field.  In  machines  of  large 
magnitude  two  volts  or  more  are  generated  per 
foot  of  active  conductor. 

Many  form?'  of  armature  winding  are  in 
vogut  The  designing  engineer  is  often  called 
upon  to  design  a  machine  of  given  capacity 
which  will  generate  a  certain  pressure  at  a  defi- 
nite speed.  ^  To  do  this  he  must  i>lace  sufficient 
wire  in  series  to  produce  the  required  E.  M.  R, 
and  this  wire  must  be  of  sufficient  cross-section 
to  carry  llie  current  it  will  be  called  upon  to. 
deliver.  To  meet  these  conditions  and  stilt  have 
an  armature  which  is  not  abnonnal  in  size  often 
results  in  a  very  complicated  series  multiple 
winding.  Machines  of  large  capacity  usually 
have  more  than  one  pair  of  poles  and  have 
brushes  between  successive  poles  around  the 
commutator.  These  serve  to  conduct  die  cur- 
rent to  the  main  circuit. 

An  economical  method  of  winding  drum  ar- 
matures consists  in  the  employment  of  formed 
coils.  These  coils  are  wound  upon  a  collapsible 
form  of  proper  dimensions  and  after  being  thor- 
ou^ly  insulated  and  shellacked  are  removed 
from  the  form.  They  are  then  inserted  in  the 
slots  of  the  armature  core.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  two  halves  of  the  loop  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  two  poles 
of  opposite  polarity.  The  terminals  of  the  loop 
are  connected  to  two  adjacent  commutator- seg- 
ments. The  next  .loop  is  placed  in  slots  aiuj 
similarly  connected,  care  being  taken  to  connect 
the  two  coils  in  series  to  a  common  commutator 
segment.  By  this  method  Ae  current  tends 'to 
flow  in.  one  continuous  direction.  Manv  modi- 
fications are  made  to  this  form  of  winding  but 
the  principle  of  connecting  the  coils  so  that 
thar  E.  M.  F.'s  will  be  eumokitive  is  common 
for  all  madiines.  Scmie  machines  have  two  or 
more  separate  windings  upon  the  same  core. 

Commntstora. — A  commutator  consists  of 
an  assemblage  of  small  forgings  or  castings  of 
copper  called  segments,  Fig.  3,  which  are  thor^ 
ougnly  insulated  from  each  other.  These  seg^ 
ments  are  assembled  around  a  tube.  The  tube 
is  threaded  at  both  ends  to  receive  nuts  to  hold 
the  segments  together.    Mica  is  usually  em- 

flcqred  to  insulate  the  segments  from  each  other, 
rom  the  nuts  and  from  the  tube.  In  addition 
to  its  high  insulating  properties,  mica  possesses 
the  advantage  that  it  wears  under  the  brushes 
at  about  the  same  rate  that  copper  does.  This 
maintains  a  smooth  surface  at  all  times  upon 
the  surface  of  the  commutator.  The  maximum 
voltage  between  adjoining  segments  is  seldom 
allowed  to  exceed  a)  volts.  Assuming  that  die 


voltage  is  uniformly  distributed,  a  240-v(rit  ma- 
chine with  a  closed  windinp'  would  therefore 
have  12  bars  between  adjotnmg  brushes,  or  for 
a  two-pole  machine  24  commutator  segments. 
In  Fig.  3  the  perpendicular  projection.  *P,>*  of 


Pig.  3, 


the  commutator  segment  protects  the  coils  on 
the  armature,  and  is  made  to  receive  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  coils  of  the  armature  windings. 
The  wires  in  some  cases  are  fastened  to  the 
lugs,  "P,"  with  set-screws  and  then  soldered. 
The  commutator  complete  is  keyed  to  the  arma- 
ture shaft. 

Brushes.—  Carbon  and  copper  are  the  two 
materials  usually  selected  for  brushes;  carbon 
for  high  potential  machines  and  copper  for  low 
potential  machines.  When  a  coil  is  entering 
commutation  it  has  a  current  of  electricity  flow- 
ins  in  it.  Hie  direction  of  this  current  changes 
when  the  coil  is  commutated.  The  current  flow- 
ing in  the  coil  before  commutation  tends  to  keep 
up  because  of  its  self-induction.  In  the  time  it 
takes  a  strip  of  insulation  to  pass  under  the 
brush,  the  current  'flow  in  the  coil  must  be 
stopped,  and  a  current  of  equal  value  started  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Both  operations  may  be 
done  by  counter  E.  M.  F.,  or  the  current  flow 
may  be  stopped  by  a  high  resistance  and  started 
by  fringe  flux.  The  transition  resistance  of 
brush  to  commutator  usually  causes  a  fait  in  the 
potential  of  about  one  volt  for  every  brush. 
The  pressure  of  the  brushes  against  the  com- 
mutator varies,  the  average  value  is  about  1% 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  necessary  area 
of  rubbing  surface  of  carbon  brushes  is  one 
square  inch  for  40  amperes,  and  copper  brushes 
permit  of  200  amperes  for  Ac  same  cross- 
section.  See  Fig.  5. 

Field  Magnets  and  Fi^d  Frame.— The 
field  magnets  produce  the  magnetic  flux  in 
which  the  armature  rotates.  The  flux  is  cre- 
ated by  a  current  of  electricity  traversing  many 
turns  of  wire  which  are  wound  upon  iron  cores. 
A  north  or  a  south  pole  is  produced,  depending 
upon  the  direction  in  which  the  current  flows 
through  the  coil.  The  coils  on  the  field  magnets 
are  connected  in  series  and  so  arranged  that 
the  polarity  changes  consecutively  from  pole 
to  pole.  Modifications  are  sometimes  made  to 
this  form  of  ■  winding  when  it  is  derirable  to 
produce  a  machine  which  will  siq^ply  ^  three- 
wire  circuit.  The  machine  is  then  desiimed  as 
a  four-pole  machine  having  two  adjoining  north 
poles  and  two  south  poles  similarly  placed 

The  laws  governing  the  flux  of  magnetic 
lines  are  similar  to  the  laws  of  current  flow. 
The  flux  which  will  flow  in  a  nugnetic  circuit  is 
equal  to  the  mavKtiang  force  ^tenned  the 
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magnetomorivc  force)  divided  hy  Ac  retncluict 
of  the  circuit. 

Magnetomotive  Force 

Flux—  

Reluctance 

The  reluctance  of  a  magTWtic  circuit  is  a 
property  analogous  to  Uie  resistance  of  an  elec- 
tric circuit  To  obtain  a  maximum  flux  throuf^ 
an  armature  with  a  given  magnetomotive  force 
h  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  reluctance  of  the 
magnetic  circuit  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  design  of  a  generator  it  is  often  con- 
venient to  6rst  design  the  armature  and  then 
obtain  the  magnitude  of  the  flux  which  must  b« 
gmerated  by  the  field  magnets.  Having  se- 
lected a  given  material  for  a  field  frame,  a  given 
ttir  gap,  a  given  length  and  cross-section  of 
magnetic  drcuit,  the  total  reluctance  of  the  dt^ 
cuit  is  dcftcrmtned.  The  reluctance  varies  ■  di- 
rectly as  the  length  of  the  circuit,  directly  as 
the  reluctivity  of  the  material  and  inversely  as 
the  cross-section.  Knowing  the  total  flux  and 
the  rehictance  of  the  drcuit,  the  magnetomotive 
force  is  determined,  and  this  quantity  divided 
by  1.257  gives  the  number  of  ampere  turns 
necessary  to  produce  the  magnetic  held. 

FMd  Coif  ConnectioiM^  Generators  mar 
be  shant  wound,  series  wound  or  compound 


Pig.  4. — Connectiona  ot  series,  sbant,  and 
oampound  geaeraton. 

wotmds.  (See  Fi^.  4.)  In  the  scries  generator 
the  armature  drcuit,  the  6eld  drcuit  and  the  ex- 
ternal circuit  are  all  in  series.  Series  motors 
are  used  for  traction  purposes  as  they  give  a 
large  starting  torque.  Series  dynamos  are  used 
for  arc  lighting,  as  they  generate  a  constant 
current.  Snunt  wound  machines  have  thdr  field 
drcuit,  their  armatUre  circuit  and  thdr  external 
drcuit  connected  in  multiple.  A  shunt  machine 
is  designed  to  generate  a  constant  potential,  or 
when  operated  as  a  motor  to  run  on  constant 
potential.  The  field  coils  of  a  generator  may 
be  separately  excited,  in  which  case  an  ex- 
ternal source  furnishes  the  current  for  exdting 
the  coils.  Separately  .  excited  machines  are 
usually  employed  in  large  power-houses  where 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a  flexible  system,  whidi 
means  the  ability  to  vary  the  pressure  sent  out 
on  the  tine  at  any  instant  of  time.  In  the 
United  States  where  40,000  horse-power  gen- 
erators are  now  in  successful  operation,  each 
machine  is  taken  as  a  unit  and  the  control  of 


tho  exdting  current  for  the'  fidds  is  a  very 
innportant  factor.  The  macfainet  are  separatdy 
excited;  the  exdting  dynamo  bein^  supple- 
mented by  a  bank  of  storage  batteries  as  an 
emergency.  A  compound  winding  consists  of 
an  additional  winding  upon  the  field,  this  wind- 
ing bdttg  connected  m  aeries  with  die  line.  It 
may  be  placed  in  scries  wiUi  the  armature  and 
the  Md  connected  in  multiple,  or  it  may  be  con* 
ne^d  in  series  with  the  armature  uone,  its 
oonneGtitra  depending  upon  the  percentage  of 
compounding  required.  By  compountUng  a 
machine  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  is 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  current  generated 
by  the  machine,  the  percentage  dependii%  upon 
the  number  of  turns  in  the  oomponnd  coil  and 
as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  introduced  in  Ae 
drcuit.  If  a  shunt  machine  be  not  oonqKnmfled, 
the  potential  falls  with  an  increase  above  noi^ 
mal  of  the  generator  output 

Methods  ot  Szdtatioii.~A  djrnamo  electric 
machine  may  be  separately  excited  or  self- 
exdted.  When  self-exdted  the  machine  builds 
up  slowly  to  its  normal  potential  and  when  dis- 
connected from  the  main  drcuit  the  field  mag- 
nets gradually  discharge  dtemselves  as  the  speed 
of  the  machine  decreases.  The  polanqr  of  a 
self-exdted  machine  may  become  reversed  or 
die  machine  may  fail  to  generate  suificient  pres- 
sure to  magnetize  the  field  magnets.  Both  of 
these  conditions  are  serioos.  When  the  field 
coiXs  of  the  separately  occited  machine  are  con- 
nected to_  an  external  drcuit  they  definitdy  as- 
sume their  proper  polarity  and  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  tliis  polarity  becoming  reversed.  In 
addition  to  this  the  field  magnets  of  the  sq»- 
arately  exdted  machine  rapidly  btuld  up  to  the 
point  where  the  machine  generates  its  normal 
potential.  The  disadvantage  of  this  machine  is 
that  when  disconnected  from  its  external  excit- 
ing source  its  fidds  must  be  slowly  discharged 
as  there  is  danger  of  the  fidds  dischar^ii^ 
through  the  insuution  of  the  machine,  if  u  is 
opened  suddenly. 

Speed  Conations. —  Consider  a  motor  oper- 
ating under  normal  conditions  from  an  external 
snp{uy  of  E.  M.  F.  The  armature  of  this  motor 
b  rotating  in  a  magnetic  field  and  therefore 
has  an  E.  M.  F.  induced  in  its  armature  wind- 
ings. The  direction  of  this  £.  M.  F.  is  such  as 
to  tend  to  send  a  current  of  electridty  in  die 
opposite  direction  to  that  passing  through  the 
armature  under  the  influence  of  the  external 
supply.  This  E.  M.  F.  is  termed  the  counter 
electromotive  force.  The  pressure  of  the  ex- 
ternal source  remains  approximately  constant 
and  the  counter  £.  M.  F.  varies  with  the  arma- 
ture spetd.  As  the  motor  is  loaded  its  speed 
tends  to  decrease;  This  decrease  diminishes 
the  counter  E.  M.  F.,  and  a  larger  current  is 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  machine.  The 
difference  between  the  impressed  and  the 
cOOTiter  E.  M.  P.'s  divided  by  the  resistance 
of  the  armature  gives  the  magnitude  of  the 
armature  current.  It  is  obvious  that  a  very 
large  current  would  flow  through  a  station* 
ary  armature  ot  low  resistance,  if  the  arma- 
ture were  connected  directly  to  an  ordinary 
commerdal  lighting  or  power  drcmt  To  pre- 
vent this  large  carrent  flow,  devices  called  start- 
ing boxes  are  employed  for  starting  motors. 
The  function  of  a  starting  box  is  to  first  com- 
plete the  exdting  drcuit  of  the  6eld  magnets 
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and  then  gradually  to  cause  a  rise  of  the  im- 
pressed potential  upon  the  armature  terminals, 
from  zero  to  tl|at  of  the  supply  circuit.  The 
latter  is  accomplished  by  gradually  diminishing 
resbtance  which  is  in  series  with  the  armature 
until  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  almost  normal, 
when  all  the  resistance  is  entirely  remored. 

Nikola  Tesla  was  the  first  to  see  the  pos- 
sibilities of  generating  alternating  currents. 
This  invention  is  called  Tesla's  rotating  mag- 
netic field,  and  it  made  possible  the  present 
long-distance  transmission  of  power  by  elec- 
tricity. This  condition  has  led  to  expansion  of 
territory  by  the  users  of  alternating-current 
dynamc^,  until  j>ractically  all  com|}anies  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  of  electricity  have 
settled  down  to  the  same  practice,  generating 
current  with  alternators  of  the  polyphase  type 
at  large  central  stations  and  transmitting  it  at 
high  pressure  to  substations,  where  it  can  be 
sent  out  under  lower  pressure,  as  either  direct 
or  alternating  current,  or  used  to  diarge  stor^ 
fasitteries. 


nuULLEL  HOVniEint  BRUSH  HOLDER. 

Pig.  S.  — Standard  Brush  Mounting. 

Induction  Motors.— In  the  year  1888,  ISx. 
Tesla  introduced  his  dynamo  electric  machine, 
which  is  now  termed  an  induction  motor.  This 
motor  had  two  great  advantages  over  the  direct- 
current  motor,  in  that  it  possessed  no  com- 
mutator or  brushes  to  be  cared  for,  and  it 
could  be  operated  by  alternating  currents.  It 
possessed  the  disadvantage  that  there  was  no 
ready  means  of  regulating  its  speed.  There  is 
considerable  difference  between  the  construction 
of  an  induction  motor  and  that  of  a  direct-cur* 
rent  motor.  Induction  motors  have  a  revolyinjg; 
element  whose  laminations  are  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  armature  of  a  direct  current 
motor,  as  they  fulfil  the  same  function.  The 
movable  part  of  an  induction  motor  is  called  the 
rotor  and  the  stationary  element  surrotmding 
the  rotor  is  called  the  stator.  In  a  common 
form  of  rotor,  called  the  squirrel  cage,  the  in- 
ductors are  insulated  and  embedded  diagonally 
in  slots  around  the  periphery,  and  at  each  end 
of  the  rotor  these  inductors  are  connected  to- 
gether to  a  common  ring.  The  coils  of  the 
stator  which  create  the  magnetic  field  are  so 
wound  that  several  out-of-phase  alternating 
currents  have  their  magnetic  actions  superim- 
posed upon  each  other  and  thus  produce  a  field 
which  continually  shifts.   This  field  is  termed 


a  rotating  field.  The  stator  field  induces  cur- 
rents in  the  rotor  which  react  upon  the  field  and 
cause  the  rotor  to  revolve.  -The  motion  of  the 
rotor  is  not  synchronous  with  respect  to  the 
field  of  the  stator,  but  slower.  The  ratio  of 
the  deficit  of  the  rotor  speed  to  the  speed  of 
the  stator  field,  is  termed  the  slip  of  the  induc- 
tion motor. 

Time  Limit  Rdajn. —  Generators  are  liaUe 
to  be  subjected  to  an  excessive  overload  for  a 
short  period  of  time.  This  sudden  variation  in 
load  often  occurs  in  the  operation  of  railroad 
trains,  mining  machinery,  mills  and  machines  of 
a  similar  nature.  It  would  be  very  inconvenient 
to  have  breakers  open  the  circuit  whenever 
these  sudden  variations  in  load  occur,  espeouUly 
as  the  generators  are  usually  designed  to  stand 
an  overload  of  25  per  cent  for  half  an  hour 
and  an  overload  of  50  per  cent  for  one  minute. 
The  time  limit  relay  performs  the  same  func- 
tion that  a  circuit  brewer  does,  namely,  opens 
the  circuit  whenever  an  excessive  overload 
occurs.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  be- 
tween the  two  devices;  the  operation  of  a  cir- 
cuit breaker  is  practically  instantaneous,  vhtveza 
a  time  limit  refajr  has  a  time  element  associated 
with  it.  This  time  element  is  adjustable  and 
may  be  arranged  so  that  the  circuit  will  be 
opened  after  a  definite  interval  of  time  follow- 
ing the  overload.  In  one  form  the  magnetic 
action  of  the  relay  is  opposed  by  a  bellows  or 
a  dash-pot,  which  contains  air.  When  the  relay 
begins  to  operate,  a  solenoid  draws  a  plunger 
down,  which  in '  turn  compresses  air  in  a  re- 
ceiver. The  force  exerted  by  the  compressed 
air  is  lessened  by  lealage.  When  the  umit  is 
reached,  say  five  seconds,  the  circuit  breaker  is 
automatically  opened. 

Reverse  Current  Kelay. —  If  a  generator 
become  disabled  and  is  unable  to  develop  -a 
pressure  equivalent  to  that  generated  by  ma- 
chines linked  in  with  it,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  a  large  cross-current  flow  into  the  disabled 
generator  from  the  other  machines.  To  prevent 
power  returning  into  such  a  machine  a  device 
termed  a  reverse  current  relay  is  employed 
which  automatically  cuts  out  the  machine  from 
the  service. 

Lightning  Arresters. —  Transmission  and 
distributing  systems  are  si^ject  to  abnormal 
voltage  strains  due  to  lightning  and  potential 
surges.  These  disturbances  tend  to  weaken  or 
destroy  the  insulation  of  the  circuit.  While 
there  is  nothing  that  will  protect  electrical  ap- 
paratus from  a  direct  stroke  of  lightning,  still 
means  have  been  provided  to  protect  the  in- 
sulation from  the  induced  potential  resulting 
from  lightning  discharges  occurring  in  its  vi- 
cinity and  also  from  surges  which  sometimes 
occur  during  the  operation  of  the_  system.  It 
is  customary  to  protect  transmission  lines  by 
installing  one  or  more  overhead  ground  wires 
which  are  frequently  grounded  at  intervals 
along  their  course.  The  object  of  these  ground 
wires  is  to  shield  the  transmission  wires  from 
the  influence  of  lightning  and  also  to  provide  a 
freer  path  for  the  lightning  discharge  to  the 
earth.  These  ground  wires  are  not,  however, 
perfect  protection  and  some  of  these  potential 
disturbances  travel  along  the  transmission  tine 
to  the  generating  or  substations.  Hence,  pro- 
tective apparatus  is-  needed  at  the  point  where 
each  line  enters  the  station.  As  lightning  fre- 
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quently  oscillates  with  a  very  hirfi  frequency,  a 
reactance  coil,  commonly  called  a  choke  coil, 
is  installed  at  this  point  to  impede  the  discharge 
of  lightning  and  make  it  tend  to  seek  another 
path.  This  auxiliary  path  is  provided  the 
lightning  arrester  which  is  connected  to  each 
line  al  the  point  where  the  transmission  cir- 
coit  is  connected  to  the  choke  coil.  The  li^t- 
ning  arrester  consists  of  a  path  of  low  im- 
pedance which  has  a  means  provided  for  pre- 
venting the  normal  line  current  flowing  to 
ground  Following  lightning  discharge.  The 
most  efficient  form  of  lightning  arrester  is 
known  as  the  aluminum  cell  arrester  which  ccm- 
sists  of  a  number  of  cells  formed  of  aluminum' 
plates  upon  which  are  special  films  which  have 
a  remarkable  property  of  allowing  only  a 
small  leakage  current  to  flow  through  the  cells 
in  normal  potential  which  will  allow  hi^er  or 
abnormal  voltages  to  be  discharged  to  ground. 
This  form  of  lightning  arrester  is  used  for  both 
alternating  and  direct  current  circuits.  An- 
other form  of  arrester  is  the  graded  shunt 
mult^p.  This  arrester  consists  of  multiple 
paths  containing  graded  amounts  of  resistance 
m  parallel  with  spark  gaps.  The  application  of 
these  multigap  arresters  is  confined  to  lower 
voltage  alternating  current  circuits.  For  the 
protection  of  direct  current  circuits,  there  is, 
m  addition  to  the  aluminum  cell,  several  forms 
of  gap  arrester.  These  c(Misist  of  gaps  in 
series  with  a  low  resistance  and  a  means  pro-, 
vided  for  extinguishing  the  power  current 
which  follows  the  lightning  discharge  across 
the  g9p.  The  best-known  form  is  the  magnetic 
blow-out  type  which  has  a  magnetic  coil  con- 
nected in  shunt  with  a  part  of  the  resistance. 
When  the  lightning  discharges  to  ground 
through  the  gap  and  resistance,  the  line  current 
sustains  the  arc  at  the  gap.  This  current  flow- 
ing through  the  coil  produces  a  strong  mag- 
netic field  in  the  gap  which  repels  the  arc 
through  a  suitably  formed  arc  chute  by  means 
of  which  it  is  quickly  extinguished  and  the  cir- 
cuit restored  to  normal  conditions  of  operation. 

Central  Station  Economics.—  It  is  desirable 
to  reduce  the  initial  cost  of  the  production  of 
electric  power  to  a  minimum  wherever  fuel  is 
expensive  and  natural  sources  of  energy,_such 
as  water  power,  are  absent.  Such  conditions 
are  met  with  in  many  of  our  lar^e  cities.  This 
reduction  is  accomplished  by  installing  engines 
and  generators  of  the  highest  efficiency  and  by 
employing  all  methods  which  will  tend  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  plant.  One  of  these 
methods  is  to  directly  connect  the  armature  of 
the  generator  to  the  shaft  of  the  engine.  This 
elimmates  the  friction  losses  which  would  occur 
if  belting  were  employed,  but  necessitates  good 
speed  regulation,  as  the  pressure  of  a  gener- 
ator is  directly  proportional  to  the  speed  with 
which  it  rotates.  It  is  essential  for  good  service 
that  the  speed  be  regulated,  to  within  1  per  cent, 
otherwise  lights  will  flicker  and  their  use  will 
be  objectionable.  Sometimes  in  large  electric- 
lighting  systems  the  voltage  of  a  given  part  of 
the  system  may  vary  as  much  as  5  per  cent, 
but  this  variation  is  not  continuous  and  is  due 
more  to  the  local  loading  of  the  mains  and  not 
to  the  generator  at  the  central  station. 

Throughout  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States  much  use  is  made  of  -water  power  for 
generating  purposes.  Power-houses  are  situated 
in  the  bottom  of  ravines  and  are  operating 
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under  heads  of  water  as  great  as  2,000  feet. 
The  famous  Colgate  plant  on  the  Yuba  River 
has  transmitted  power  253  miles,  one  of  the 
longest  power  transmissions  in  the  world.  Al- 
though the  cost  of  water  is  smalt  compared  witii 
the  cost  of  coal,  still  the  cost  of  electric'  power 


Pig.  <t. —  Direct  Cinrcnt  Motor. 


generated  from  water  is  not  much  cheaper  than 
when  generated  from  coal.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  initial  investment  in  a  water-power 
plant  is  much  greater  than  in  a  steam  plant  of 
the  same  magnitude.  Much  capital  must  be 
spent  in  the  construction  of  expensive  dams, 
waterways  and  pipe  lines. 

Transformers. —  One  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages of  electrical  energy  over  other  forms 
of  energy  is  its  flexibility.  It  may  be  generated 
in  one  place,  and  its  pressure  may  be  trans- 


Pio.  7. — Comnura  type  of  air-oooTed  ttBn3forin6r. 

formed  from  a  low  voltage  to  a  high  voltage. 
The  electrical  energy  in  this  form  may  be  trans- 
mitted to^  a  distant  place  where  the  reverse 
transforming  process  occurs.  The  higher  the 
voltage  under  which  power  is  transmitted  the 
smaller  need  be  the  cross-section  of  the  trans- 
mission line.  A  stationary  static  transformer 
operating  ution  the  prindple  of  induction  is  all 
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that  is  essential  to  transform  alternating  cur- 
rents, but  with  direct  current  transformation,  it 
is  necessary  to  employ  rotating  apparatus. 


Pic.  8.— TraoBformer  wtthextcrulnuliaitor. 

In  principle  the  transformer  is  a  sort  of 
modernized  induction  coil.  Its  essential  parts 
arc  a  core  of  laminated  sheet-iron,  wound  with 
two  coils  of  copper  wire,  one  coil  consisting  of 
a  great  many  turns  of  fine  wire,  and  the  other 
of  a  few  turns  of  coarse  wire.  If  the  fine  wire 
coil  is  connected  to  the  line,  a  current  at  a  much 
lower  pressure  can  be  drawn  from  the  other 
coil,  or  secondaiy.  as  it  is  called.  If  the  connec- 
tions are  reversed,  and  the  fine  wire  coil  be  used 
for  the  secondary,  a  current  at  a  greatly  in- 
creased pressure  is  generated.  Thus  the  trans- 
former can  be  used  either  to  *step  up*  or  "step 
down*  the  pressure,  and  the  ratio  of  transfor- 
mation depends  upon  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  turns  in  the  two  coils.  For  instance,  if  we 
have  an  1,100-volt  current  that  we  wish  to  use 
for  lighting  incandescent  lamps  at  110  volts,  wc 
simply  use  a  transformer  having  a  primary  coil 
of  500  turns  and  a  secondary  coil  of  SO  turns. 

Transformers  have  been  built  for  operation 
on  circuits  having  voltages  as  high  as  150,000 
volts.  For  experimental  purposes  apparatus  for 
much  higher  voltages  has  been  developed.  At 
the  Pittsfield  works  of  Uie  General  Electric 
Company,  located  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  of 
Massachusetts,  the  majority  of  transformers 
used  in  the  United  States  are  constructed.  This 
plant  was  at  one  time  the  Stanley  Electric  Man- 
ufacturing Company  operated  by  William  Stan- 
ley, one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  development  of 
transformers  and  long  distance  electnc  power 
transmitting. 

At  the  Pittsfield  works  6,000  hands  are  em- 
ployed. Here  elaborate  testing  equipment  is 
provided  for  testing  transformers  and  for  re- 
search woHc.  In  figs.  7,  8  and  9  are  shown 
three  types  of  transformer  in  general  use  in 
the  United  States. 

Without  the  transformer,  long  distance  elec- 
tric power  transmission  would  be  practically 
impossible.  Therefore,  with  the  development 
of  the  alternating  current  system  of  distribu- 


tion, the  use  of  the  transformer  has  become  very 
extensive.  As  the  voltage  and  siae  of  trans- 
formers have  been  increased,  extoisive  develop- 
ment has  been  nepessaty  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lems involved. 

In  the  early  develojHnent  of  the  transformer 
air  was  used  generaUy  for  cooling  the  windings. 
With  the  advent  of  oil  as  an  insulating  and  cool- 
ing medtuR},  the  possibilities  of  the  transformer 
were  extended.  With  the  increase  in  demand 
for  targe  transfonners  several  forms  of  tanks 
for  radiating  die  heat  produced  in  the  trans- 
former ^ere  developed.  For  transformers 
cooled  by  the  air,  circulating;  around  the  tank, 
corrugated  tanks  or  tanks  with  external  radia- 
tors were  used  to  increase  the  amount  of  sur- 
face exposed.  For  larger  sizes  of  transformers 
cooling  coils  were  submerged  in  the  oil  and 
water  passed  through  the  coil,  thus  dissipating 
the  heat.  In  this  way  larger  output  was  ob- 
tained with  a  smaller  floor  space.  Transform- 
ers have  been  built  in  sizes  up  to  2S,000  kv-a.— 
such  transformers  being  cooled  1^  means  of 
water  passing  through  cooling  coils  as  iodicatcd 
above. 

It  is  not  considered  good  engineering  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States  to  use  direct  current 
for  transmission  purposes.  Alternating  current 
is  used  for  this  purpose  and  direct  current  is 
employed  for  distribution.  Several  machines 
have  been  designed  which  will  transform  direct 
current  from  one  voltage  to  am>ther  voltage. 
They  are  termed  motor-generators,  dynamotors 
and  boosters.  A  motor-generator  consists  of  a 
motor  and  a  generator  coupled  together  upon 


Fig.  9.  —  Water-ooolsd  tnufbrmoc. 

one  shaft.  The  speed  of  the  motor  may  be  va- 
ried, which  will  correspondingly  alter  the  vol- 
tage generated  by  the  dynamo.  A  dynamotor 
consists  of  two  armature  windings  upon  the 
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same  core,  rotating  in  one  field.  The  armature 
hai  two  oommutators,  one  at  each  end  of  ihe 
shaft  This  type  of  machine  has  practically  no 
armature  reacuon  and  therefore  has  a  small 
tendency  toward  sparking.  The  main  disad- 
vantage of  this  machine  is  that  it  is  impossible 
to  vary  the  field  strength  for  purposes  of  regu- 
lation without  correspondingly  altering  the  vol- 
tage of  the  d^ynamo.  A  booster  is  a  machine 
used  extensively  to  raise  the  poteotial  of  rail- 
way feeders.  Its  armature  i^  usually  placed  ia 
series  with  the  feeder  and  driven  by  some  ex- 
ternal source  of  eners^.  When  its  fiud  coils 
are  in  series  with  the  une,  it  is  termed  a  series, 
booster,  and  when  the  field  coils  are  co^ected 
in  multiple  it  is  called  a  shunt  booster.  The 
capacity  in  watts  of  a  booster  is  determined  by 
the  product  of  the  feeder  current  into  the  max- 
imum change  of  voltage  which  it  causes, 

Fnwt^ — The  sia^Ust  protecting  device  coa- 
sists  of  a  fuse.  Fuses  are  made  in  many  forms. 
The  link  fuse  is  made  in  strips,  or  as  wire  of 
an  alloy  possessing  a  low  melting  point  When 
the  current  strength  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  the 
heat  developed  In  the  fuse  by*  the  pressure  ovei^ 
coming  the  resistance  of  the  fuse  is  sufficient  to 
melt  it  and  interrupt  the  service. 

Clxctiit  Breakert, —  Where  heavy  currrats 
have  to  be  interrupted  an  electro-magnetic  de- 
vice termed  a  circuit  breaker  is  employed.  This 
device  consists  of  an  electro-magnet  of  low  re- 
sistance placed  in  series  with  the  circuit.  When 
the  current  in  the  circuit  exceeds  the  normal 
amount,  the  magnet  attracts  an  armature  which 
releases  a  catch,  and  allows  a  spring  to  open  the 
switdi  governing  the  circtiit 

Sydney  W.  Ashe, 
EdUcatioHot  and  Welfare  Department,  General 
Electric  Co.,  Pitlsjield  Works. 

QSNBSBE  (jen^-se)  RIVER,  a  remaric- 
abte  stream  rising  in  Pennsylvania,  and  flowing 
nearly  300  miles  north  tbnnil^  wciNeni  N<w 
York  into  Lake  Ontario,  seven  miles  north  .of 
Rochester.  The  Genesee  is  famous  for  its  «^ 
traordinaiy  falls.  Three  of  these  ^occur  within 
a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  miles;  two  are 
respectively  6S  and  90  feet  high,  and  the  Por- 
tage Falls  are  110  feet  high.  The  river  has  also 
a  sheer  fall  of  95  feet  at  S,ochester,  utilized  for 
water  jKiwer ;  and  another  cascade,  a  few  nules 
below,  is  almost  as  high.  . 

GBNBSEO,  111.,  city  in  Henry  County,  20 
miles  southeast  of  Moline,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railroad.  It  contains  a  Col- 
legiate Institute,  public  library  and  city  hospital, 
also  canning  factories.  It  has  extensive  agri- 
cultural and  stock  raising  interests  and  has  a 
large  trade  in  farm  produce  and  live  stodc.  It 
owns  the  water  supjrf^ '  ^stem.  The  govem- 
mcnt  is  vested  is  a  mayor  and  coundT  Popi 
3,20a 

GBNBSBO,  N.  Y..  village  and  county-seat 
of  Livingston  County,  30  miles  frotn  Rochester, 
on  the  Genesee  River  and  the  Erie  Railroad. 
The  State  Normal  School  and  Wadsworth  Pud- 
lic  Library  are  situated  here.  It  is  an  agricul- 
tural town,  has  a  large  vegetable  canning  fac- 
tory, and  manufactures  jam,  flour,  gloves  and 
mittens.  The  waterworks  are  the  property  of 
the  village.  Pop.  2,067. 

GENESIS,  Book  oL  Num^The  book 
of  Geneus  is  the  first  of  tlw  so-called  *^vc 
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Books  of  Moses*  or  the  ^Pentateudi"  (q.v.>„ 
which  constitutes  the  first  division  of  tbe  He* 
brew  Bible.  Its  Hebrew  name  is  BirishXtk,  "la 
Banning,*  after  the  opening  word  of  the  book 
iu  Hebrew.  The  desi^na^on  Genesis,  meani^ 
^'Generation'*  or  *Origtn>'  is  derived  from  the 
translation  of  Genesis  ii,  4a  in  the  earl^  Greek 
uanslation  known  as  the  Septuagint  (q.v.)i  and 
is  meant  to  be  descriptive  of  the  contents  of  the 
books. 

Contents.— The  book  of  Genesis  falls  nat- 
urally into  two  parts:  I.  The  beginning  of  all 
^iam  iu  &4L  9)  IL  The  stories  of  the 
Patnardis  txi.  1*L36).  All  ancient  peoples 
sought  answers  to  tne  questions,  Whence  came 
the  World?  Whence  came  niaa?  How  did 
sin  come  into  the  world?  How  did  differ- 
ent language^  and  races  arise?  etc.  Genesis 
i,  1-xi,  9,  contains  the  answers  of  Hebrew 
religious  thinkers  to  these  questltms.  The  chap^ 
ters  tell  of  the  creation  of  heaven  and  eartn, 
man's  original  habitation,  the  entrance  of  sin 
into  the  world,  the  beginnings  of  civilization, 
and  the  growth  of  population.  The  spread  of 
sin  and  wickedness,  following  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization,  was  punished  by  a  flood 
which  destroyed  the  human  race,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  family;  the  descendants  of  this, 
family  repeopled  the  earth  and  gave  rise  to 
various  nations  aod  races. 

From  the  beginning  of  things  in  general  the 
book  passes  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  in  which  the  author  is  primarily  inter- 
ested. The  Hebrews  jmsscss  numerous  char- 
acteristics common  to  the  group  of  nations 
cSlled  the  Semitic  race.  The  racial  relations  of 
the  Hebrews  are  briefly  touched  upon  in  xi, 
10-26,  which  traces  the  genealogy  of  Shem  down 
to  Abraham,  whose  migration  from  southern 
Bat^lonia  CUr  of  the  Chaldees.  coniMonly 
identified  with  tbe  modem  Mukayyar,  ilea**  w 
Euphrates,  about  125  miles  northwest- of  ■  the 
Persian  Golf)  to  Canaan  marics  the  first  begln*- 
nlngs  of  the  Hebrew  people.  The  rest  of  the 
booK  consists  of  narratives  ceirtrfng  around  the 
three  patriat^B,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
around  Joseph,  tbe  favorite  son  of  Jacob.  (Th« 
book  gives  *  Abeam*  as  the  original  name  of  the 
first  patriarch ;  tbe  change'  to  'Abraham*  was- 
due,  according  to  the  pofinar  «tymok)gy  m  xvii^ 
5,  to  the  promise  that  the  ^bearer  of  die  nam« 
wtu  to  Wane  die  father  of  a  amhkude  of 
nations). 

The  lives  of  the  men  -named  are  narrated 
wkfa  cbnsidenible  fullness,  down  to  the-desccnt 
of  tbe  family  of  Jacob  ii^  Egypt,  with  dn.ac-' 
count  of  -v^ch  tbe  book  doses.  The  oonneclb 
ioq  bond  dmmgfaout  is  the  promise  to  .Mbirahaai 
(xu,  1-3)  and  4ie  eorcnant  based  uiMn  it  "Ae 
mifoldin^  of  vUcfa  is  CxlnMted  in  oie  lives  oS 
the  patnarcha  and,  in  the  rise  of  the  twelve 
tribes.  The  successive  steps  in  the  development 
are  connected,  and  the  iaterest  is  concentrated, 
bjr  the  use  of  the  formula.  *These  arc  f-e^ener?- 
ationa  of*:  Shem,  xi,  10;  Terah  (Abraham), 
]ri,  27;  Ishmael,  xxv,  12;  Isaac,  xxv»  19;  Esau, 
xxxvi,  1,  9;  Jacol^  xxxvii,  2. 

CompotitioiL^  In  its  present  form  Geneut 
is  a  ccnnpilation  of  materul  taken  from  three 
originally  separate  sources,  commonly  desig- 
nated by  the  letters  J,  E  and  P.^  (For  proofs 
of  this  assertion  and  for  the  significance  of 
these  symbols  see  article  Pentateuch),  Mate- 
rial tvom  J  and  P  is  found  thraiffbont  tlw 
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entire  bodk.  £  does  not  appear  to  any  extent 
vntfl  diapter  xx,  thougb  some  extracts  are  found 
in  chapter  xv.  J  comes  from  Ae  9th  centnnr, 
E  from  the  8tfa  and  P  from  the  6th  or  5th. 
Though  not  without  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics, in  substance  of  tradition  as  also  in  manner 
of  treatment  J  and  E  closely  resemble  each 
other  —  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  both 
come  from  the  creative  age  of  prophetic  nar- 
ration; hence  it  is  not  always  easy  to  disen- 
tangle them ;  on  the  other  hand,  P  is  easily  dift- 
tii^iished  from  the  JE  elements. 

7  is  ft  fi>^st  cU»  narrator;  in  vigor,  simplic- 
ity" and  artistic  sldll  he  is  without  equal  in  the 
Old  Testament;  the  style  of  E  is  perhaps  a 
Kttle  more  tetse  than  that  of  J,  and  at  tunes 
may  lack  the  spontaneous  charm  and  strength 
of  the  other ;  but  on  the  whole  It  is  not  easy  to 
tell  where  the  E  narratives  are  inferior  to  J. 
The  style  of  P  is  cold,  precise,  stereotyped  and 
prosaic.  (For  a  more  complete  characteriza- 
tion of  the  several  documents  and  a  discussion 
d!  the  manner  of  compilation  see  article  Pen- 
tateuch ;  for  an  analysis  of  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis according  to  die  several  sources  consult  any 
modem  commentary  or  Old  Testament  Intro- 
duction.  The  contents  of  each  source  are  re- 

Sroduced  consecutively  in  Kent,  C.  F.,  <The 
tudent's  Old  Testament' ;  Carpenter  and  BaJ- 
tersby,  *The  Hexateuch*;  Brightman,  E.  S., 
*The  Sources  of  the  Hexateuch'). 

Genesis  and  Archxologjr^This  subject  h 
of  importance  because  of  its  bearing  on  die 
historical  value  of  Genesis.^  For  an  adequate 
consideration  of  the  subject  it  may  be  of  value 
to  separate  the  stories  in  Genesis  i,  1-xi,  9 
from  the  patriarchal  narratives  in  xi.  I(M,  26. 
Archaeology  has  discovered  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Babylonia  myths  and  legends  which 
strikingly  resemble  some  of  the  stories  in  Gene- 
sis i-xi.  The  jparallels  are  closest  in  the 
accounts  of  creation  and  of  the  flood,,  but  the 
resemblances  are  by  no  means  confined  to  these. 
Tliere  are  certain  leatures  in  the  Genesis  story 
of  ^radise  and  of  the  fall  which  strongly  point 
to  Babylonia;  the  antcdiluviao  patriardu  nave 
their  counterparts  in  Babylonia,  and  the  stoiy 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  certainly  preBttpposea  n 
IcDowledge  of  Babyl<mia  and  may  rest  upon 
some  Babylonian  legend. 

The  resemblances  are  easily  accounted  for. 
The  Hebrews  were  Semites ;  so  were  the  fiaby- 
Itoians.  PeopTes  belonging  to  the  same  race, 
springing  from  a  cwnmon  stock,  might  be  ex- 

Scted  to  possess  similar  tfacUtions  and  beliefs, 
oreover,  as  the  r^ult  of  more  or  less  con- 
stant intercourse  between  As^rria-Babylonia 
and  Palestine  elements  of  Babylonian  civiliza- 
tion would  inevitaUy  find  their  way  to  the  lands 
and  nations  along  the  eastern  shore  of  die 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

However,  the  numerous  points  of  contact 
must  not  blind  the  eye  to  the  presence  of  even 
more  significant  points  of  contrast.  The  latter 
appear  principal^  in  the  sptvit  and  atmosphere 
pervading  the  Hebrew  stories,  wluch  separate 
diese  wloety  no<  only  from  the  Babylonian  sto- 
ries hut  also  from  all  similar  stones  in  other 
extrabibllcal  Htferature.  While  there  is  in  many 
crises  agreement  in  form,  there  is  in  the  He- 
brew records  "an  intensi^  of  spiritual  concep- 
tion, a  sublimity  of  spiritual  tone,  an  insight 
info  the  unseen,  a  reliance  upon  an  hn^sible  yet 


all-controlling  power,  that  create  the  gap  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  and  his  brother  Semite  be- 
yond the  River.* 

Ardueology  has  thrown  little  li^t  on  the 
patriarchal  narratives;  for  not  a  sin^e  inci- 
dent in  the  patriarchal  story  is  referred  to  in 
any  of  the  inscriptions  read  thus  far.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  result  of  archaeological  inves- 
tigation, the  age  of  the  patriarchs  has  been  won- 
derfully illuminated.  In  the  words  of  one 
scholar,  "Formerly  the  world  in  i^ch  the 
patriarchs  moved  seemed  almost  empty;  now 
we  see  it  filled  wiUi  embassies,  armies,  busy 
dties  and  long  lines  of  traders  passing  to  and 
fro  between  one  centre  of  civilization  and  an- 
other.* «But,*  he  continues,  <amid  all  that 
crowded  life  we  peer  in  vain  for  any  trace  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Hebrews;  we  listen  in  vain 
for  any  mention  of  their  names;  this  is  the 
whole  change  archxology  has  wrought:  it  has 
raven  us  an  atmosphere  and  a  background  for 
UK  stories  of  Genesis ;  it  is  unable  to  recall  or 
certify  their  heroes.* 

Permanent  Significance  of  the  Genesis 
NamtiTes.^ —  Here  again  it  is  necessary  to 
separate  the  narratives  dealing  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  things,  i,  1-xi,  9,  irom  the  patri- 
archal narratives,  xi,  10-4,  26.  Formerly  the 
opening  chapters  of  Genesis  were  thou^t 
to  give  an  absolutely  accurate  account  of  cre- 
ation and  of  the  earliest  history  of  mankind. 
But  as  the  result  of  investigations  along 
various  lines  this  view  has  become  untemUiIe. 
■We  are  forced,*  says  a  well-known  com- 
mentator, *to  the  conclusion  that  though  the 
writers  .  .  .  report  faithfully  what  was  cur- 
rently believed  among  the  Hebrews  respecting 
the  early  history  of  mankind,  yet  there  was 
much  they  did  not  know,  and  could  not  take 
cognizance  of.  These  diapters  consequently 
contain  no  account  of  the  real  beginnings, 
either  of  the  earth  itself,  or  of  man  and  human 
civilization  upon  it*  Which  means  that  if 
any  one  is  in  seardi  of  accurate  information 
regarding  die  age  of  die  earth,  or  its  relation 
to  sun,  moon  or  stars,  or  die  exact  order  m 
which  plants  and  animals  first  appeared,  or  the 
rise  of  civilization,  or  the  ori^n  of  languages 
and  races,  and  similar  questions,  he  should  go 
to  books  embodsrin^  the  results  of  scientific 
and  historical  investigation  and  not  to  the  book 
of  Genesis.  So  far  as  the  scientific  or  his- 
torical knowledge  furnished  in  the  latter  is 
concerned  it  is  of  litde  more  valifc  than  that 
contained  in  similar  stories  among  other 
nations. 

Nevertheless  there^  is  a  difference  in  value 
between  these  Genesis  narratives  sud  extra- 
biblical  stories  describiiig  the  same  unknown 
ages.  The  latter  are  of  interest  simply  as  relics 
of  a  distant  past.  Not  so  the  biblical  narra- 
tives :  They  are  and  ever  will  be  of  inestimable 
value,  not  because  of  their  scientific  teaching 
but  because  they  embddy  sublime  religious 
tnith  in  the  crude  forms  of  primitive  science. 
Gjnsequendy,  if  an^  one,  instead  of  searching 
for  accurate  scientific  information,  wishes  to 
know  what  connect^n  the  world  has  with  God ; 
if  he  seeks  to  trace  back  all  that  now  is  to  the 
fountain  head  of  life;  if  he  desires  to  discover 
some  unifying  principle,  some  illuminating  pur- 
pose in  the  history  of  the  earth,  be  may  still 
turn  to  these  di^tars  as  a  tnistworthv  guide. 
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In  any  consideration  of  the  historical  value 
of  the  patriarchal  naTratives  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that,  whatever  the  origin  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  or  of  the  Pentateuch,  may  have 
hcen,  th%se  ^tories  were  handed  down  for  sev- 
eral centuries  by  word  of  mouth ;  whidi  means 
that  were  exposed  to  all  Ae  dangers  whidi 
ordinarily  threaten  narratives  thus  transmitted. 
And  though  it  may  be  granted  that  among 
peoples  without  written  records  the  memory  is 
unnsually  tenacious,  and  that  popular  stories 
once  enshrined  in  the  memory  oi  a  clan  or  tribe 
may  be  transmitted  practically  mialtered  for 
many  ^nerations,  neverdwless,  the  possibffiQr 
of  &eir  becoming  materially  atterea  most  be 
reckoned  with.  These  modificatiotts  may  be 
accidental,  due  to  failure  of  memory,  or  in- 
tentional, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  story 
into  harmony  with  the  ideas,  conditions  and 
prafrtices  of  a  later  age.  As  a  result  rt  becomes 
impossible  to  re^rd  the  patriarchal  stories  as 
historical  atithonties  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  term. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  insnfficient  ground 
for  doubtii^  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
narratives,  properly  interpreted.  The  modem 
critical  view  has  furnished  a  strong  argument 
in  support  of  their  general  trustworthiness. 
Leaving  aside  the  late  P;  the  older  documents 
J  and  E  offer  two  independent  descriptions  of 
the  patriarchal  age,  one  written  in  Judah,  the 
other  in  Israel,  which,  though  differing  in  de- 
tails, are  in  fundamental  agreement  in  their 
rq>resentation  of  early  events.  In  other  words, 
the  traditions  of  north  and  sooth  appear  to  go 
back  to  wliat  R.  Kittel  has  called  *a  nrm  nucleus 
of  consistent  traditicm.'  At  any  rate,  the  later 
history  of  Israel  presupposes  a  nomadic  stage  in 
the  people's  dcvek>pment  such  as  is  described 
in  Genesis  xii-1,  and  there  seons  good  rea- 
son  for  fadieving  that  the  narratives  furnish  a 
truthful  picture  of  general  conditions  in  the 
patriarchal  period  In  other  words,  the 
patriarchal  narratives,  thon^  dny  may  con- 
tain historical  inaccuracies  and  discrepandes 
and  even  legendary  elemrats,  are  still  of  con- 
siderable value  as  historical  documents. 

Moreover,  the  reUfpous  value  of  the  narra- 
tives remains  undiminished.  ^Abraham  is  atiU 
the  hero  of  ri^teousneas  and  faith:  Lot  and 
Laban,  Sarah  and  Rebdcahr  Isaac,  Jacob  and 
Joseph,  in  their  characters  and  cacperiences  are 
still  in  different  ways  types  of  our  own  selves, 
and  still  in.  one  way  or  another  exemplify  the 
ways  in  which  God  deals  with  the  individual 
soul,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  individual 
soul  oufdit,  or  ought  not,  to  respond  to  HU 
leadings?  Historical^,  as  well  as  rel^ously, 
therefore,  the  patriarcnal  narratives  are  o£  per- 
manent value  and  significance. 
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GSNKT,  or  QENE8T,  ^«'na',  Bdmond 
Charles  Edoattd,  French  diplomat:  b.  Ver- 
sailles, Fnuice,  8  Jan.  1766;  d.  Schodack,  N.Y., 
14  July  1834.  As  his  father  was  the  chief  of- 
the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs,  young  Genet  was 
early  thrown  into  contact  with  many  foreigners 
and  developed  a  fondness  and  talent  for  foreign 
laiqruagcs.  In  1777  he  translated  into  French 
a  Swemsh  history  of  King  Eric  XIV  of  Sweden. 
In  17SMt2,  was  French  charge  d'affaires  at 
Saint  Peterafawg  and  frtun  1793-94,  when  he 
was  recalled  at  Washington's  reqtiest  because 
of  attempts  to  compel  ^e  United  States  to  a 
war  with  England,  was  French  Minister  to 
the  United  States.  During  these  years  he  had 
had  a  very  wide  experience  in  tfiplomatie  life. 
He  had  been  attached  to  the  French  embassies 
at  Berlin  and '  Vienna,  had  succeeded  to  his 
father's  office  in  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  and  had  been  secretary  to  the  FreiKh 
En^assy  at  Saint  Petersburg.  Oa  tihe  out- 
break of  die  Revolution  he  had  become  an  ac* 
tive  member  of  the  Girondists:  had  been  sent 
as  Ambassador  to  Holland  and  from  there  as 
Minister  to  the  United  States  with  instructions 
to  attempt  to  induce  the  tatter  country  to  de- 
clare war  against  Crreat  Britain.  He  was  also 
ccmimissioncd  to  fit  out  privateers  in  American 
ports.  Enoonraged  by  the  warm  reception  he 
received  on  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  he 
set  about  his  work  which  included  ei^ecHttont 
against  Florida,  Lomstana  and  New  Orleans, 
then  Spanish  ^possessions.  Jefferson  warned 
him  that  America  was  neutral  in  the  war  and 
that  he  must  cease  his  unneutral  acts.  But  he 
went  on  with  his  work,  of  equipping  privateers, 
which  were  aided  by  two  French  privates.  These 
captured  some  SO  British  vessels  and  brought 
them  to  American  ^rts.  The  United  States 
government  forced  his  recall.  In  the  meantime 
the  Girondists  had  got  into  trouble  in  France^ 
so  Genet  remained  in  die  United  States,  where 
he  became  an  American  citizen  and  married  the 
dau^ter  of  Gen.  George  Ointon.  Consult 
(Jen^t,  *(Jenot  and  the  Federal  (Government* 
(New  York  1793)  ;  Turner,  'Genet's  Projected 
Attack  on  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas*  (in 
American  Historical  Review,  Vol.  Ill,  New 
York  1898):  ^Policy  of  France  Toward  the 
i£ssissippi  Valley*  (m  American  Historical  Rm~ 
view.  Vol.  X,  New  York  1905). 

GBNBT.  je-net',  a  civet  (q.v.)  of  the  genua 
Genetta;  also,  a  trade-name  tor  the  fur  of  this 
animal,  or  of  some  other  fur  like  it.  The  best 
known  is  the  common  genet  {G.  vulgaris),  of 
the  Mediterranean  region,  called  "berbe*  in  the 
south  of  France.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
graceful  animal,  gray,  with  many  dark  patches. 
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and  a  full  furry  tail,  banded  with  black  and 
white.  The  size  is  about  that  of  a  house-cat 
Their  fur  is  made  up  into  tippets,  muffs,  etc^ 
but  is  of  no  great  value,  and  often  domestic 
cat-skins  are  substituted  under  the  same  name. 

GSNBTHLIALOGY,  astrology  as  con- 
fined to  the  prediction  of  births  or  foretelling 
futtve  events  from  the  stars  in  the  ascendant 
at  the  time  of  one's  birth. 

GENETIC  PSYCHOLOGY.  The  sta^ 
of  the  evolution  and  development  of  mind  is 
termed  genetic  psychology.  It  is  the  historical 
aspect,  or  division,  of  the  general  science  of 
mental  life,  and  it  is  therefore  definable,  as  con- 
trasted wim  other  branches  of  the  science,  only 
in  terms  of  its  purpose  or  aim,  which  is  genetic 
description.  As  compared  with  the  genetic 
psychologist;  the  student  of  human  psychology 
IS  a  narrow  specialist,  for  he  is  intent  upon 
one  particular  form  of  mind  among  the  myriads 
which  eiust  or  have  existed  in  the  course  of  the 
evolution  of  life. 

Divisioat. —  Witfa  respect  to  its  major  ma- 
terials, genetic  psychology  is  divisible  into  two 
pasts — the  study  of  the  aevelopment  or  growth 
of  mind  in  the  individual  (technically  called 
the  ontogenesis  of  mind),  and  the  study  of  the 
evoluticai  of  mind  on  the  earth  (technically,  the 
phylogenesis  of  mind).  The  nearest  popular 
equivalent  for  the  term  psycho-mtogenesia  is 
child  psycholc^;  and  for  psychophylogeitesia, 
animal  psychology. 

The  study  of  the  development  of  mind  in  the 
individual  is  less  difficult  and,  in  many  other 
respects,  more  satisfactorv  than  tbat  of  the 
evolution  of  mind,  for  wnereas  many  of  the 
steps  or  stages  in  the  latter  process  have  com- 
pletely disappeared  by  reason  of  the  extinction 
of  the  types  of  organism  to  which  th^  be- 
longed, the  various  stages  in  individual  de- 
velopment are  continuously  presented  for 
observation.  The  mental  life  of  the  dinosaur 
cannot,  now,  be  scientifically  described  because 
the  organism  no  longer  exists,  and  further,  be- 
cause records  of  its  structure,  halnts  and  habitat 
are  extremeljr  meagre.  But  by  contrast,  the 
growth  of  nund  in  the  mouse,  rat  cat  dog, 
monkey,  man.  may  be  described  in  detail,  since 
each  day  and  hour  new  individuals  of  these 
types  are  coming  into  being.  The  story  of 
mental  evolution  can  be  told  only  very  incom- 
pletely from  direct  observation,  whereas  that  of 
mental  growth  or  development  can  be  told 
wholly  and  in  detafl. 

Tlwse  two  diviuons  of  genetic  j»^ycboI<^ 
are  intimately  related  and  necessarily  supple- 
ment one  another,  ance  the  {^ocess  of  i^y- 
logenesis  is  repeated  more  or  less  complete^ 
the  growth  of  every  individuaL  According  to 
the  theory  of  recapitulation,' mental  develop' 
ment  in  man  presents,  cinentatoaraphically, 
the  major  steps  or  stages  in  mental  evolution. 
The  mratal  constitution  of  the  gamete,  with 
which,  structurally,  the  e»stence  of  the  hunuui 
individual  be^ns,  is  perhaps  comparable -wiA 
that  of  certain  one-celled  plants  or  animals; 
that  of  the  foetus  may  more  or  less  closely 
resemble  that  of  various  invertebrates;  that  of 
the  ncw'born  infant  may  be  compared  with 
certain  types  of  lower  vertebrate.  And  so, 
as  the  individual  develops,  racial  type  after 
type  of  mental  organization  appears,  plays  its 
genetic  role  and  disappears.    Just  as  in  the 


development  of  the  body,  structures,  such  for 
examine  as  the  slits,  appropriate  to  earlier 
types  of  organization,  appear,  function  par- 
tially or  completely  for  a  time,  and  i»rtiaUy  or 
wholly  disa^ear.  Apparently,  nothing  -  which 
has  existed  m  the  organic  re^m  is  totally  lost 
Even  the  extinct  dinosaur  may  have  bequeathed 
to  us  humans  certain  briefly  visible  and  func- 
tional structures.  Who  knows  but  that  for 
some  brief  i)eriod  in  our  existence  we  are  in 
form,  behavior  and  experience  amo^-like, 
fish-like,  monkey-like.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the 
foremost  of  genetic  ^ychologists,  has  pictur- 
esquely expressed  this  idea.  ''In  this  process 
the  individual  in  a  genei^al  way  repeats  the 
history  of  its  species,  passing  slowly  from  the 
protozoan  to  the  metaxoan  stage,  so  that  we 
have  all  traversed,  in  our  own  bodies  ameboid, 
helminthoidL  piscian,  amphibian,  anthropoid, 
ethnoid,  ana  we  know  not  now  many  intercalary 
stages  of  ascent"  (^Adolescence,'  Vol.  1,  p.  2). 

Studies  in  individual  mental  development 
constantly  sti^est  problems  in  mental  evolution 
and  the  reverse.  Thus,  the  investigation  of 
reacting  tendencies  or  methods  of  adaptation  to 
environment  in  an  organism  at  different  stages 
suggests  the  question,  ^'Do  these  various  ten- 
dencies to  action  and  adaptive  responses  rep* 
resent  different  levels  of  mental  evoluticoi? 
Are  they  the  characteristic  and  appropriate 
iBodea  of  response  of  various  existing  or  ex- 
tinct types  of  organism?*  Otherwise  stated, 
*Do  we  human  beings  at  first  react  ineffectively 
as  does  the  fish,  turtle  or  guinea  pig;  later, 
more  hig^y  adaptivcly  as  does  the  dc^;  still 
later,  more  intdligenU^  as  does  the  monkey 
or  anthropoid  apci*  Such  crude  questions  as 
these  are  being  asked  to-day  not  idly  or  vainly, 
for  it  is  obviously  possible  to  obtain  definite, 
if  not  complete,  answers.  Hiere  is  developing 
an  interest  in  the  problems  of  genetic  psy- 
chology which  promises  soon  to  tear  aside  the 
\'ale  of  ignorance  and  reveal  the  related  proc- 
esses of  mental  development  and  'vrd^on. 

Matesial&i — No  fact  of  mind  u  vafaieless 
for  genedc  psychology.  There  are,  however, 
four  major  groups  of  psychological  materials 
whidi  are  contributing  heavily  to  the  advance- 
ment of  genetic  description.  They  are  (1)  the 
facts  of  individual  development  as  gained  from 
studies  of  fcetal  or  embryonic  life^  infancy, 
childhood,  adolescence,  maturity  and  senili^. 
(2)  Of  mental  characteristics  of  organic  types 
or  races,  iticlutfing  the  study  of  man,  other 
animals  and  plants.  For  there  is  as  much 
reason  to  speak  of  the  psychology  of  the  rac- 
coon, fox,  doe,  horse,  monkey,  ape,  as  of  that  of 
man.  Indeed,  the  investigation  of  more  nar- 
rowly limited  groups  of  organisms  follows  hard 
upon  the  description  of  a  particular  type  of 
living  thing.  Thus,  in  ethnic  psydiology,  the 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  various  kinds  of 
human  mind.  Similarly,  we  might  have,  and 
doubtless  shall  have,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
velopment of  science,  canine,  bovine,  feline, 
pisdan  and  simian  edmic  psychology,  just  as 
we  now  have  the  human.  (3)  Facts  of  social 
relations,  which  constitute  the  psychology  -  of 
social  groups.  These  must  necessarily  be  used 
because  it  is  the  rule  that  individuals  exist  in 
social  relations  and  are  mentally  (Ufferem  be- 
cause of  the  social  features  of  their  environ- 
ment. The  evolution  of  sodal  relations,  social 
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groups,  institutions,  Is  one  phase  or  aspect  of 
me  great  task  of  mnetic  psycholo^.  (4)  The 
facts  of  mental  deficiency,  deviation  and  dis- 
ease. These  should  be  made  to  contribute  to 
genetic  psydioli^,  because  iti  psychopatholc^, 
stages,  phases  and  peculiar  complexes  of  mind 
appear  dissociated,  exa^erated,  as  it  were  held 
up  for  inspection.  In  the  insane  man  or  lower 
animal,  certain  phenomena  of  response  which 
under  normal  conditions  are  dHScult  to  observe 
may  appear  clearly.  The  genetic  psychologist 
would  be  stnind  indeed- were  he  not  mlling  and 
eager  to  make  use  of  these  apparently  bizarre 
but  actually  extremely  illuminating  conditions 
of  mental  life  in  the  interests  of  genetic  de- 
scription. 

History.— Genetic  psychology,  a  historical 
science,  lacks  historical  background,  for  as  a 
special  a&pect  of  psychology,  it  has  only  re- 
cently been  recognized.  Formerly,  it  was  hid- 
den in  comparative,  animal  and  child  psychology. 

Oearly  enough,  the  ground  for  its  develop- 
ment was  prepared  by  uie  evolutional  biologists 
in  the  last  century,  notably  by  Darwin,  Wal- 
lace, Huxl^,  Lamarck  and  Weismann.  These 
and  many  other  observers  prepared  the  way  for 
our  modem  inquiries  into  the  history  of  mind. 
Darwin  himself  contributed  important  material 
to  genetic  descripticHi  through  his  stud'-es  of 
various  animals;  and  somewhat  later  Romanes 
set  himself  the  special  task  of  outlining  the 
Course  of  mental  evolution. 

From^  these  modest  beginnings  in  England, 
interest  in  what  only  very  recently  has  come 
to  be  known  as  genetic  psychology  spread  over 
the  world.  The  recent  developments  of  this 
division  of  psychology  can  best  be  described 
in  connection  with  methods  and  biological 
relations. 

Methods. —  Systematic  comparison  of  facts 
is  the  natural  and  necessary  procedure  of  the 
genetic  psydiologist,  since  he  needs  above  all 
knowledge  of  die  develomiental  or  genetic  re- 
lations ot  his  materials.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
that  comparative  pqrchology  should  be  used  as 
almost  synonymous  with  (genetic  psycbc^ogy. 
That  this  usage  is  not  scientifically  satisfactory 
becomes  evident  when  we  realize  that  in  strict- 
ness comparative  psycholc^  should  designate 
a  special  method  of  inquiry,  whereas  genetic 
psyclu^ogy  should  designate  a  special  purpose, 
task  or  scientific  goal,  namdy,  the  description 
of  mental  development  and  evolution. 

The  closest  of  relations  exists  between  ex- 
perimental biolo^  and  genetic  psychology,  for 
many  of  the  chief  problems  of  the  latter  are 
those  of  heredity.  It  is  not  snrprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  development  of  a  special  science 
of  genetics  (for  the  study  of  the  i^ienomena  of 
heredity,  see  GBN^ncs)  should  have  occorred 
in  biology  simultaneously  with  the  development 
of  genetic  description  in  psychology.  Idealhr, 
genetics  as  a  biological  science  should  inchide 
the  study  of  mind.  But  since  most  biologists 
do  not  so  understand  the  term,  it  is  doubtless 
desirable  to  continue  to  designate  the  study  of 
mental  development  in  evolution  as  genetic 
psychology  or  p^chogenetics. 

Further,  the  genetic  division  of  psychology 
is  dependent  upon  other  and  variea  tnotogiau 
sciences,  in  which  ordinarily  a  student  of  hu- 
man psychology  has  slight  professional  interest. 
Amonff  these  are  palaeontcdogy,  anduvpcrfogy. 


experimental  zoology,  comparative  physiology, 
comparative  neurolcwjr  and  neuropathology. 
For  from  these  spedaT  sciences,  facts  pertinent 
to  those  of  mental  evolution  may  be  derived 
by  the  ^lled  observer.  Indeed,  everything 
having  to  do  with  life  sooner  or  later  becomes 
of  service  to  the  genetic  psychologist.  An  emi- 
nent student  of  human  psychology  once  re- 
marked, *I  am  interested  in  everything  human.* 
He  referred  to  the  products  of  human  activi^ 
as  well  as  to  tfie  facts  of  mind.  The  genetic 
psychologist  must  be  able  to  say,  *I  am  inter- 
ested in  everything  livii^.* 

Problems. —  There  are  two  slightly  separable 
classes  of  problems  in  genetic  psychology,  ques- 
tions of  origin  and*  questions  of  development 
or  genetic  relationship.  The  former  are  diffi- 
cultly soluble;  the  latter  are  much  more  amen- 
able to  study. 

Of  the  problems  of  genetic  relations,  upon 
wUch  attention  is  focused,  the  following  are 
some  of  the  most  important: 

(1)  Problems  of  receptivity  or  the  develop- 
ment of  sensiWIity  in  its  various  modes,  quali- 
ties and  relations.  These  all  have  to  do  with 
the  so-called  special  senses  or  their  forerunners. 

(2)  Problems  of  affectivity.  The  appear- 
ance in  the  individual  or  in  the  race  of  forms 
of  feeling,  emotion,  sentiment;  their  character- 
istics, their  relationships  and  their  modes  of 
expression  are  investigated.    It  has  been  sug- 

fested  that  feeling,  or  affectivity,  as  a  mental 
actor  in  life,  may  antedate  sensation.^  This, 
however,  is  a  problem  of  ori^ns  which  re- 
mains unsolved.  The  growth  of  the  affective 
life  in  man  from  birth  to  maturity  is  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  chapters  of  psychology. 

(3)  Problems  of  hereditary  response  or  In- 
stinct These  properly  belong  to  the  general 
science  of  genetics  and  only  by  reason  of  neces- 
sity does  the  genetic  psychologist  attempt  their 
solution.  They  include  all  questions  concerning 
instinct  as  consciousness  and  as  adapted  re- 
sponse. In  this  field  a  most  important  question 
is,  *How  do  instincts  originate?®  The  distant 
goal  of  the  student  of  psychic  heredity  is  the 
ability  to  create  and  to  control  instinctive 
characteristics. 

(4)  Problems  of  individual  acquisition,  ex- 
perience or  habit  These  can  be  solved  com- 
pletely only  in  conjunction  with  problems  of 
mstinct,  for  acquisition  is  grafted  i^on  her«&ty. 
The  evolution  of  the  learning  process  or  proc- 
esses, and  the  development  of  modes  of  learn- 
ing in  various  species  o£  organism,  constitute  a 
most  fascinatiog  and  practically  important  field 
of  inquii^.  Language  habits  are  at  present 
conunandinK  attention,  as  they  manifest  them- 
selves in  tnlrahuman  and  in  human  organisms. 

(5)  ProUems  of  ima^tution.  These  in- 
dude  aU  questions  concerning  the  genesis  of 
memory,  of  reproductive  imagination  and  of 
creative  imaginataon  as  well.  Th^  are  of 
otmous  importance,  since  the  transition  from 
mere  awareness  of  the  present  moment  of  life 
to  noore  or  less  definite  consdousness  of  yes- 
terday and  of  to-morrow  separstes  the  lown* 
fnmi  the  higher  organisms. 

(6)  Problems  of  thought  and  reasoning. 
Altboti^h  these  are  intimately  bound  up  with 
problems  of  iml^nation,  they  nay  be  discussed 
separately  because  reasoning  is  a  lorm  of  think- 
ing pecnuar  to  recent  stipes  in  mental  evolu- 
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tion.  It  may  or  may  not  prove  to  be  distinc- 
tively human,  but  at  any  rate  it  exists  in  com- 
plex form  only  amon^  the  higher  mammals. 
The  student  of  reasoning  is  tx^nning  to  ask, 
instead  of  the  old  question,  ''Do  animals 
reason  P^,  "'What  is  the  genesis  and  natural 
history  o£  reasoning  processes?* 

(7)  Problems  ot  the  relation  of  mind  to 
body.  Mental  evolution  exists  for  the  scientist 
in  association  with  an  organism.  It  is  one  of 
his  tasks  to  discover  whemer  diere  exists  some 
definite  mode  of  energy  which  should  be  desig- 
nated as  psychic  ana  if  so,  how  this  energy 
is  produced  and  how  it  influences  behavior. 
The  notion  that  mind  is  epiphenomenal,  aloof 
from  life,  a  sort  of  penifmbra,  is  in  disfavor. 

It  remains  to  indicate,  briefly,  the  chief 
achievements  of  genetic  psychology.  The  most 
notable  achievements  may  be  summarized  under 
the  captions  mental  development  and  mental 
evolution.  In  both  fields  of  genetic  description.' 
progress  has  been  rapid  during  the  last  two  or 
three  decades. 

Mental  Development—  Darwin's  notes  on 
the  mental  develomnent  of  one  of  lus  diildren 
set  the  fashion.  £ver  since,  parents,  teadiers 
and  more  disinterested  psychological  observers 
have  followed  his  lead.  The  resulting  diary 
records  of  mental  growth  in  infancy,  childhood 
and  adolescence  are  invaluable. 

The  work  of  Preyer  in  Germany  is  conspicu- 
ous in  the  early  history  of  ontogenetic  psy- 
chology, for  he  observed  careful^,  collected 
and  systematically  arranged  the  data  of  others* 
and  m  his  several  books  offered  what  long 
remained  the  best  systematic  discus^on  of  child 
psychology.  His  studies  extend  even  to  the 
mental  life  of  the  fcctus  or  embryo,  for  in 
common  with  many  other  observers,  he  recog- 
nized signs  of  mental  life  prior  to  the  physical 
incident  of  birth. 

To  Preyer  and  his  European  contemporaries, 
psychology  owes  chiefly  its  data  on  (1)  the 
early  stages  of  sensory  development:  tne  first 
appearance  of  sensory  functions  in  the  indi- 
vidual, their  charactenstics,  relations  and  their 
role  in  individual  development;  (2)  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  growth  of  perceptual  con- 
sciousness; (3)  the  important  stages  m  the  de- 
velopment of  will ;  <4)  the  nature  and  order  of 
co-ordination  in  experience  and  in  response; 
(5)  the  history  of  language  habits  -  and  (6)  flie 
development  of  imagination,  thought,  reasoning. 

To  these  several  groups  of  facts,  important 
contributions  have  been  made  in  recent  years, 
so  that  psychology  possesses  to-dav  a  good 
working  outline  of  the  development  of  the 
human  mind.  Such  an  oudtne  may  not  be  re- 
produced here  even  briefly,  but  it  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  works  of  Preyer,  Tracy  and 
Stumpfl,  Baldwin,  Hall  and  others. 

The  diary  method,  by  which  from  ddy  to 
day  new  and  changing  facts  of  mental  life  are 
recorded,  has  been  supplanted  by  more 
definitely  planned  and  systematic  experimental 
observation. 

Preyer,  Kussmaul  and  others  used  the  ex- 
perimental method  nearly  40  years  9go  in 
the  study  of  children.  Baldwin  experimented 
with  his  children,  and  like  Darwin  set^  a 
fashion.  But  since  experimentation  with  in- 
fants and  young  children  is  difficult,  progress 
has  been  hatting. 

The  Binet  method  of  measuring  intelligence 


and  the  hosts  of  practical  psychological  tests 
and  special  scales  for  menul  measurement 
which  have  followed  ufton  it  are  to-day  re- 
sponsible for  renewed  interest  in  the  problems 
of  ontogenetic  psycholofn'.  It  is  even  probable 
that  these  crude  methods  of  mental  measure- 
ment .  will  eventually  be  so  perfected  as  to 
furdier  the  solution  of  many  genetic  problems. 

Animal  psycholopv,  other  than  human,  has 
followed  in  the  path  blazed  by  Darwin  and 
Preyer.  First  to  appear  were  diary  records  of 
the  development  of  young  animals.  Such  are 
the  psychological  contributions  of  Wesley  MillsL 
through  his_  observations  of  dogs,  cats  ana 
doves.  Similar  and  more  detailed  ontogenetic 
studies  have  been  made  with  mice,  rats  and  the 
domestic  fowl.  Consult  the  works  of  Whit- 
man, Craig'  Breed,  Pearl,  Small,  Watson, 
Allen  and  Ycrkes. 

Mental  EvotutioiL —  Even  in  the  infancy 
of  genetic  psychology  attempts  were  made  to 
outline  the  process  of  mental  evoluHon. 
Romanes  early  presented  a  general  scheme  of 
development,  and  since  his  time  various  other 
speculative  accoimts  of  the  course  of  mental 
evolution  have  been  published.  Such  discus- 
sions, although  obviously  demanding  facts,  have 
served  the  excellent  puriwse  of  stimulating  re- 
search. Conspicuously  important  stages  in 
mental  evolution  are  to-day  being  studied-  but 
the  animal  series  is  a  long  one,  and  phyioee- 
netic  description  is  meagre,  despite  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  animal  psycholo^.  Naturally 
enough  the  line  of  evolution  of  die  human 
mind  has  commanded  attention,  and  in  die  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  trace  our 
ancestry,  many  vertebrate  types  have  been 
studied  more  or  less  carefully.  But  despite 
their  closeness  of  relationship  to  us,  the  o^er 
primates  have  been  neglected,  chiefly  because 
of  their  costliness  and  the  difficulties  in  keep- 
ing and  studying  them.  Nrither  the  mookqrs 
nor  the  anthropoid  apes,  still  less  the  lower 
types  of  primate,  have  been  systematicadly 
studied,  from  the  -psychological  point  of  view. 

For  a  long  time  to  come;  phylogenetic  psy- 
chology must  remain  fragmentary  and  at  loose 
ends.  Facts  will  more  and  more  abound, 
efforts  to  correlate  them  will  become  more 
nunennis,  and  moiv  fruitful,  but  tiie  stoiy  is 
long  and  it  wUI  require  persistent  and  intensiTe 
effort  to  discover  it  Yet,  logically  as  well  as 
psycbotogically.  gtaietic  deacnption  should  be 
the  primary  aim  of  the  student  of  psychology. 
It  should  be  the  material  about  whiui  speaal 
modes  of  description  should  centre.  Studies  of 
particular  ^tws  of  facts,  as  in  plant  psy- 
chology, animal  psychology,  child  psychology, 
the  psychology  of  sex,  of  social  relatioiis.  of 
edinic  groups;  studies  by  special  and  peculiar 
metliods,^  as  for  example  the  introspective, 
comparative,  physiological;  and  studies  for 
partictitar  ends,  like  the  educational,  vocational, 
medical,  theoretical,  should  all  exist  and  thrive 
for  many  and  varied  reasons.  But  each  should 
have  as  its  centre  of  reference  genetic  paty^ 
chology. 

BihUogni»hy,^  Baldwin,  J.  IL,  <Mcntal 

Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Race*  (New 
York  1906);  Hall,  G.  Stanley,  <Adolescence> 
(2  vols.,  lb.  1905);  Tudd,  C.  H.,  <Genctic  Psy- 
chology for  Teachers>  (1903);  Milts.  W.,  <The 
Nature  and  Development  of  Animal  xntelU- 
gence>;  Moore,  K.  C.  'The  Mental  Develop- 
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No.  J  (1896);  Pirey«r,  W.,  'The  Mine 
Child>  (New  York  188&-89) ;  Romanes.  G.  I., 
'Mental  EVc^ution  in  AnitKils*  <London  1885;  ; 
Spencer,  H.,  <PsycholopT*  - (New  York  1890); 
Siunn,  M.  £.,  ^Tbe  Btograplw  of  a  Baby> 
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of  anidhood^  (Boston  1910). 

RMBtT  M.  Ymaa, 
Profttwor  •f  Psyckohffy,  Utik/er^y  of  Minme- 

MM. 

GBNfiTICS.  the  science  which  deals  wi^ 
the  coming-into-being  of  organisms.  It  is  one 
of  ^e  fundamental  assumptions  of  modem 
biology,  amounting  almost  to  an  axiom,  that 
no  organisms  at  the  present  time  originate  de 
novo,mit  only  from  oreviously  existing  sinular 
organisms,  which  eitner  divide  to  form  new 
individuals  by  processes  calloi  vegetative  or 
asexual,  or  else  produce  new  individuals  from 
sin^c  cells,  the  so-called  reproductive  ccHs. 
Examples  of  reproductive  cells  are  the  spores 
of  ferns  and  mosses  and  the  eggs  and  sperm- 
cells  of  the  higher  plants  and  higher  animals. 
In  some  cases  the  egg-cell  of  a  flowering  plant  or 
of  an  'animal,  like  the  spore  of  a  fern,  may  by  It- 
self produce  a  new  individual,  but  in  &e  great 
majority  of  the  hifi^er  plan^  aild  animab  (in- 
eluding  man  and  his  domestic  animals)  a  new 
indiviaual  arises  only  from  the  tmion  of  two 
unlike  reproductive  cells,  an  egg-cetl  and  a 
sperm-cell.  These  when  united^  an  egg-cetl 
with  a  sperm-cell,  a  process  which  constitutes 
the  'fertilization*  of  tiie  egg,  form  a  zygote  (a 
joining-together  of  two  reproductive  cells)  and 
the  zytEote  ^ws  into  a  new  b^vidual.  The 
fact  that  an  individual  so  formed  resembles  its 
parents  is  called  heredity.  It  Is  due,  other 
ddngs  being  eqtial,  to  the  similarity  in  nature 
of  me  reproductive  cells  from  which  an  indi- 
vidual anses  and  the  reproductive  cells  from 
which  its  parents  arose.  The  connection  is 
closer  than  most  persons  suppose.  In  reality 
the  parent  does  not  produce  die  child  nor  even 
die  reproductive  cell  which  functions  in  its 
origm.  The  parent  is  himself  merely  a  by- 
prodoct  of  the  fertilized  (or  zygote)  ont 
of  which  he  arose.  The  direct  product  of  the 
^^te  is  other  reproductive  cells,  nmilar  to 
those  from  which  h  arose.  Thus  the  zj^ote 
begins  its  development  by  dividing  into  two 
ceils,  these  divide  into  four,  and  so  on  ontil  a 

Seat  number  of  cells  arise,  among  whicli 
Serences  in  form  and  function  can  be  tccog- 
niced.  Some  become  bone  cdls,  some  mitode 
cells,  some  nerve  cells,  others  blood  cclk,  and 
thus  tfie  body  is  produced.  But  a  veiy  few 
cells  derived  from  the  zygote  do  not  change 
into  anything.  They  remain,  tike  the  zygote 
from  which  they  arose,  reproductive  cdls-  and 
when  they  leave  tiie  body  it  will  be  as  repro- 
ductive cells  capable  of  forming  new  zygotes. 
HcBoe  heredity  (liiat  is,  tlie  rcsemliftatice  he- 
tff««ii  patvnt  and  diin)  depends  upon  the 
close  comwction  between  die  reproductive  cells 
whidi  formed  &e  parent  and  tiiosc  which 
focmed  the  child,  one  being  tiie  immediate  and 
Arect  product  of  the  other.  This  jffinciple  of 
the  *contiktuihr  of  the  germindl  sutntanc^  (re- 
]HT>ductive  cell  materiau)  is  <nie  o£  the  founda- 
tion pnneqila  of  genetics.  It  shows  why 
bo^  diangea  produced  in  a  parent  hy  mviron- 
mental  inftnences  are  not  inherited  the  off- 
■pring.  It- if  becuuc  offspring  are. not  the 


product  of  the  parenifB.  body  but  only  of  the 

Srn^nal  substance  which  that  body  harbors, 
langcs  produced  in  the  body  alone  are  called 
acquired  characters  to  distiiKuish  them  from 
characters  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  die 
gerininal  substafice  itaw.,  which  form  the  basis 
of  heredity.  That  *ac4«ircd  characters,  are 
not  inhetited*  f<)nows  as  a  lofi^l  necessity^  U. 
the  principle  of  germinfcl  continuity  is  sqwid- 
To  August  Wersmann  belongs  the  credit  for 
£nt  making  this  dear.  He  mav  thus  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  founders  of  genetics.  His 
contribution  consists  of  the  two  points  (1) 
that  the  body  is  a  product  of  the  germinal  sut^ 
stance  plus  environmoit,  but  is  aot  itself  the 
producer  of  germinal  substance  but  merely 
faari>oTB  it,  inheritance  being  from  germ  cdl  to 

Scnn  cell;  (2)  that  changes  in  the  body  pro- 
Heed  by  the  environment  ("acquired  char- 
acters') are  not  inherited,  since  the  body  is 
not  a  vehicle  of  itdieritance.  In  qualification 
of  these  principles,  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
possibili^  is  admitted,  thou^  not  conclusive)^ 
proved,  that  the  environment  may  directly 
modify  the  structure  of  the  germinal  sub- 
stance and  thus  indirectly  affect  inheritance,  but 
if  so  this  is  not  accomfdished  through  the 
meclianism-of  bodily  changes  (*Bcquired  char- 
acters'*} but  only  of  germinal  ciianges.  Genetics 
assumes  the  validity  of  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis,  tliat  changes  in  germinal  sidwtance 
(K>  from  time  to  time  occur  and  that  thus 
organisms  come  into  bcug  which  diSer  from 
tiidr  jNTOgenitors.  If  this  did  not  occur,  the 
oiganisms  of  to-day  would  be  substantially 
identical  with  diose  of  10,000,000  veara  ag^, 
wiridi  we  }cnow  from  the  geologtcaf  record  is 
not  the  case.  To  Charles  Darwin  belongs  the 
credit  for  estahlishiog  beyond  question  the  fact 
of  organic  evolution,  that  is,  the  fact  that  or- 
ganistns  vaiy  and  that  such  variations  as  best 
flsect  the  requirements  of  the  environment  sur- 
vive while  odiers  perish.  Thus  from  age  to 
ue.  organisms  change  more  or  less  extensively. 
ttKMijii  retaining  tmmistalable  resemblances,  to 
their  progenitors.  In  terms  of  Weismann's 
principles,  the  variations  of  organisms  which 
result  in  evolution  have  their  origin  in  changed 
stntcture  of  the  germ-cells,  but  the  natiural 
selection  which  determines  survival  ia  ma4e 
upon  the  bodies  which  harbor  the  germ-cells. 
The  practical  result  is  the  same  as  if  the  genA- 
ceUs  themselves  were  subjected  to  oor^titive 
eltminatkm  raUier  than  the  bodies  whioi  rep- 
resent dicm  as  Iw'.productB.  Hiis  more  com- 
plete analysis  Of  the  process  of  evolution  ■ 
through  natural  sdection  was  made  by  Wcis- 
mann  after  Darwin's  death.  Darwin  rested  with 
the  demonstration  of  the  fimdamentat  fact  that 
organisms  vary  genetically  (that  is,  as  regards 
the  factor  of  heredity)  and  that  such  variations 
through  natural  selection  result  in  evolution. 
He  above  all  odiers  is  therefore  the  founder 
of  genetics.  Weismann  carried  the  analysis  of 
the  method  of  evolution  an  important'  step 
farther.  He  also  called  attention  to  the 
chromosomes  of  the  cell  nucleus  as  the  prob- 
able "bearers  of  heredity,*  ^ese  being  the  com- 
ponents of  the  germ-cell  in  which  structural 
changes  probably  occur  which  result  in  herit- 
able changes  of  body  form. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  develop- 
.ment  of  the  science  of  genetics  was  made  in 
190D  in  the  rediscovery  of  Mendel's  law  of 
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heredity.  Gfegor  Mendel,  while  a  teacher  <rf 
natural  science  in  a  monastic  school  at  Brnnn, 
Austria  (between  1858  and  1865)  carried  out 
experiments  in  the  hybridization  of  different 
Tarieties  of  garden  peas  which  led  him  to  the 
discovery  of  a  fundamental  law  of  herediQr, 
peiiiaps  the  fundamental  law  of  heredity,  known 
after  iiitti  as  Mendel's  law.  The  discovery  was 
later  lost  sight  of,  its  fundamental  character 
not  beii%  recognized  until  1900  when '  it  was 
rediscovered  by  Hugo  DeVries.  This  law  was 
promptly  veri  fied  by  numerous  other  plant  hy- 
bridizers  and  was  also  shown  to  apply  to  ani- 
mals as  well  as  to  'plants.  In  accordance  with 
this  law  it  is  found  that  when  parents  differ, 
as  regards  hereditary  dnracters,  in  seretal 
partictuars,  Uieir  descendants  may  show  com- 
binations of  those  particular  characters  whidi 
were  found  in  neither  parent,  though  other 
descendants  may  have  the  same  oombinatitnis 
of  characters  as  the  parents  had.  This  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  separate  characters  are 
indepmdently  inherited.  If  we  adopt  WeN- 
mann's  su^estion  that  the  bearers  of  heredity 
are  in  the  diromosomes,  we  may  suppose  tiiat 
characters  which  are  Independently  inherited 
have  their  determiners  in  different  chromo- 
somes, a  conclusion  supported  by  a  large  amount 
of  evidence  derived  from  a  study  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  germ-celts.  The  greatest  probabil- 
ity that  such  a  relationship  exists  is  also 
anorded  by  breeding  experiments  with  the  fly, 
DrosophUa,  carried  out  by  T.  H.  Morgan  and 
liis  pupils,  in  these  esmeriments  parents  have 
been  crossed  which  diner  in  many  heritable 
diaracters  and  it  has  been  found  mat  certain 
of  these  characters  tend  to  be  inherited  in 
groups  similar  to  the  grouping  of  diaracters  m 
the  respective  parerts.  But  not  all  the  charac- 
ters of  one  parent  form  a  single  group.  There 
are  in  reality  as  many  different  groups  of  char- 
acters as  there  are  chromosomes  in  the  germ- 
cell  of  DrosophUa,  viz.,  four.  TTie  conclusion 
is  drawn  that  each  group  of  characters  has  its 
determiners  located  in  a  single  chromosome, 
and  diat  for  this  reason  the  corresponding 
characters  usually  go  together  in  heredity. 
There  is,  however,  found  a  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  tenacity  with  which  characters  of 
the  same  group  tend  to  hang  tc^^her.  Some 
characters  break  away  from  the  common  group- 
ing more  readily  than  others.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  those  characters  wtiidb  most 
commonly  go  together  have  their  determiners 
close  together  in  the  same  chromosome,  -vriiile 
those  which  are  more  readily  separated  Ue 
farther  apart  in  die  same  diromosome.  Many 
lines  of  experimental  evidence  support  this 
view,  which  therefore  marks  a  furrtier  im- 
portant advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
genetics  of  both  animals  and  plants,  for  it  has 
been  found  that  the  same  phenomenon  of 
*coaided*  or  *Unked>  diaracter  groups  occurs 
both  in  anitnals  and  in  t^atits. 

■  The  science  of  genetics  is  still  veiy  new,  a 
development  of  scarce  60  years,  but  the  prin- 
ciples already  established  are  finding  important 
applications  in  animal  and  particulariy  in  plant 
breeding.  Hybridization  allows  of  the  produc- 
tion of  new  combinations  of  the  heritable 
characters  found  in  existing  races,  some  of 
which  new  combinations  may  have  distinct 
economic  advantures.  Thus  our  jrfant  breeders 
sedc  to  combine  nardiness  and  Asease  resist- 


uce  £ottnd  in  certdiK  varieties  of  plants  irith 
the  greater  productiveness  of  related  varieties. 
Animal  breeders  often  wish  to  combine  the 
size  of  one  breed  with  the  color,  homlessness 
or  fecundity  of  another.  Mendel's  law  shows 
Ifaat  such  combinations  are  obtainable  in  a  defi- 
nite number  of  generations  by  cross-breeding 
and  indicates  the  precise  procedure  necessary 
to  obtain  the  deured  result  But  experience 
shows  that  the  procedure  of  combining  in  one 
race  different  heritable  characters  fouobd  in 
separate  races  is  one  that  requires  considerable 
ingenuity  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  breeder. 
The  chief  obstacle  encountered  is  the  instability 
in  hybridization  of  the  most  prized  characters 
of  pure-bred  races.  Characters  which  dear^ 
follow  Mendel's  law  in  lieredity,  emerging  from 
a  cross  in  new  combinations,  often  emerge  in 
altered  form,  the  desired  character  of  hi^ 
standard  wluch  the  parent  race  possessed 
emerging  with  standard  lowered.  Thus  when 
a  parent  race  possesses  an  intense  blade  or  a 
dear  yellow  color  which  the  breeder  wishes  to 
transfer  to  apother  breed,  it  is  usually  found 
that  the  intense  black  emerges  from  the  cross 
much  dulled  in  character  or  that  the  clear  yel- 
low has  become  muddy.  Also  color  patterns, 
such  as  those  of  Dutch-marked  cattle,  Dutch- 
marked  rabbits  and  hooded  rats,  usually  emerge 
from  crosses  in  modified  form,  which  only  slow 
and  tedious  selection  can  restore  to  the  original 
condition.  (See  Stock  Bheeding).  Fui^er, 
some  characters,  sudi  ^  size,  seem  to  blend 
rather  than  to  segregate  in  crosses,  so  extensive 
is  the  modification  which  regularly  occurs.  It 
is  even  an  open  question  wbetner  the  inheritance 
of  such  characters  is  not  better  described  as 
blending  than  in  terms  of  Mendel's  law.  This 
is  one  of  the  questions  which  a  further  stwty 
of  genetics  must  dear  up. 

The  great  principles  so  far  establi^ed  in 
this  subject,  or  found  fundamental  to  it,  are: 
(1)  Orgamc  evolution,  origin  of  new  races 
from  previously  existi^  ones  by  descent  with 
modification  and  survival  of  the  fittest;  (2) 
non-inheritance  of  acquired  characters ;  ^3) 
great  stability  of  organic  lorm  imder  vegetative 
or  asexual  methods  of  reproduction,  as  in  graft- 
ii^,  reproduction  by  stolons,  cuttings,  etc ;  (4) 
wide  prevalence  of  reproduction  by  the  zygote 
method  (single  cells  uniting  in  pairs)  among 
all  rapidly  evolving  organisms  suu  as  the  fiow- 
ering  plants  and  higher  animals.  Since  this 
method  allows  of  crossing  in  every  generation, . 
it  favors  variability  throuj^  the  production  of 
new  character  combinations  or  throiu^  charac- 
ter modification;  (5)  any  departtire  from  cross 
fertilization  in  reproduction  hy  ao^tes,  sudi 
as  the  occurrence  of  sdf -fertilization  among 
certain  i^ants  and  among  siHne  animal  para- 
sites, restores  stability  of  orguiic  form  like  that 
foond  in  vegetative  or  asexual  ^production. 
Hence  the  constancy  of  self  f  erdlicinE  varieties 
of  cereals  and  legumes;  (6)  Mendd^s  law  of 
heredity  sliows  how  in  reproduction  1^  lygoles 
crossing  may  lead  to  the  production  of  new 
character  combinations  and  thus  favor  progres- 
sive evohition;  (7)  sdection  acts  in  two  ways 
upon  the  variable  material  furnished  zygote 
reproduction  attended  by  crossing,  (a^  It  iso- 
lates derirable  new  diaracttr  combinations, 
(b)  It  isolates  desirable  modi&ations  of  diar- 
acters in  combinations  already  secured,  ^ese 
modificatioos  may  arise  in  oonsequeime  of  cross- 
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Itig-  or  irrespective  of  as  tbey  are  known  to 
do  in  asexual  reproduction  or  among  self  fer- 
tilizinc  organisms. 

Bioliocnphy^  Bateson,  W.,  'Mendel's 
Principles  of  Heredity* ;  Castle,  W.  E,,  'Geaet- 
ics  and  Eugenics^ ;  Darwin,  Charles,  *AnimaIs 
and  Plants  under  Domestication* ;  MorRan, 
T.  H„  et  al.,  'The  Mechanism  of  Mendeltan 
Heredity* ;  WeismanivA.,  'The  Evolution  The- 
ory* iEns.  trans,  by  Thomson). 

WoxiAM  £.  CAsnx, 

Professor  of  Biology,  Harvard  Unwersity. 

OBNBVAt  llU  a  citv  and  conn^seat  of 
Kane  Coonty,  about  3S  nnles  from  OncaKO,  on 
the  Quo^o,  Burlington  and  Quincy  and  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  railroads.  It  was  set- 
tled in  1832  and  was  incorporated  as  a^  city  in 
18^.  It  is  a  popular  residential  section  for 
Qnoigo  merchants.  It  contains  a  fine  court- 
house, a  public  library,  the  State  Reformatoiy 
for  Female  Juvenile  Offenders.  The  manufac- 
tures include  windmills,  glucose,  sadirons,  flour, 
boxes,  candy,  shoes,  sanitary  cups  and  hard- 
ware. It  is  also  a  milk  and  butter  centre.  The 
city  owns  and  cerates  its  own  dectric-l^ht 
plant  and  water  supply.   Pop.  2,451. 

GENEVA.  Neb.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
ClUmore  Coun^,  55  miles  west  of  Lincoln,  on 
the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  and  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  railroads.  The  State  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls  is  located  here.  It 
contains  a  Carneeie  library.  The  chief  indus- 
tries are  brickmaking,  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing. There  is  also  a  large  nursery.  It  owns  its 
water  Popi  1,741. 

GENEVA,  N.  Y„  city  in  Ontario  County, 
on  the  north  shore  of  Seneca  Lake  and  the  main 
Une  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Auburn  Branch 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  ^ver  Railroad. 
There  are  two  interurban  trolley  lines  connect- 
ing with  adjacent  towns.  Rochester  is  52  miles 
west  and  Syracuse  52  miles  east.  Geneva  is 
situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  country  and  has 
one  of  the  largest  manufactories  of  cereals  and 
corn  products  m  the  United  States,  using  10,000 
bushels  of  com  daily.  The  dty  has  extensive 
manufactories  including  stoves,  steam  boilers, 
optical  goo<U,  motors  and  motor  boats,  cutleir, 
g^ass,  etc.  The  excellent  transportation  faciU- 
ties,  cheap  fuel  supply,  gas  and  electric  power 
offering  unusual  advantages.  The  United  States 
census  of  manufactures  tor  1914  showed  within 
the  city  limits  52  industrial  establishments  of 
factory  grade,  employing  1,953  persons;  1,692 
beit^  wage  earners  receiving  annually  a  total  of 
fl,0&I^OOO  in  wages.  The  capita  invested  aggre- 
gated  $4773^,  and  the  year's  output  was  val- 
ued at  $5,241^:  of  this,  $1^156^  was  the 
value  adoed  msmifactnie.  The  Geneva  cut- 
lery works  runs  out  more  razors  dail^  than  any 
otho'  factory  in  the  world  Geneva  is  the  seat 
of  Hbbart  College  for  men  and  &mdi  Colt^ 
for  women.  The  New  York  Eiqierfanent  Sta- 
tion and  the  Smith  Observatory  are  here. 
Genera's  public,  parochial  and  private  schoc^s 
rank  among  the  best  in  the  State.  In  the  18tii 
century  the  Indian  village  of  Kanadesoga  was 
located  near  the  present  site  of  Geneva.  Gen. 
James  Clinton  attacked  and  dditroyed  the 
villane  in  1779.  Geneva  was  chartered  as  a  dCy 
in  1898  aad  is  governed  by  a  mayor  (electM 


every  two  years)  and  a  municipal  coondl.  The 
city  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks.  The 
assessed  valuation  is  $8,000,00a  Pop.  15,000. 
with  a  tributary  trading  population  of  50,000. 

GENEVA,  Switzerland,  canton,  botmded  on 
the  north  by  the  canton  of  Vaud  and  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  and  on  the  east,  west  and  south  by 
France.  In  addition  to  the  territory  thus 
bounded,  the  communes  of  Celignv,  Le  Coudre, 
and  Fettt  Bois,  enclosed  by  Vaud,  belong^ed  to 
tiiis  canton,  wnidi  is  one  of  die  smallest  in  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  the  area  being  only  106 
square  miles.  The  whole  canton  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  only  streams  of 
importance  are  that  river  and  the  Arve,  which 
joins  it  a  little  below  the  town  of  Geneva,  the 
capital  of  the  canton.  While  the  soil  is  not 
very  fertile,  careful  cultivation  has  rendered 
four-fifths  of  it  productive.  It  produces  cereals, 
fruits,  wine,  vegetables  in  quantities.  Its  in- 
dustnes,  however,  make  It  perhaps  the  leading 
canton  of  Ihe  Federation.  Near  the  end  of  the 
16th  century  '  the  watch-maldng  trade  was 
brought  here  from  France  and  has  become  the 
main  industry.  Instruments  of  precision,  tele- 
scopes, range  finders,  mathematical  instruments, 
etc,  are  made  in  large  quantities.  Cheap  water- 
power  is  furnished  by  uie  Rhone  and  has  helped 
to  locate  ^ese  industries  within  die  canton. 
There  are  over  SOD  establishments  employing 
14,000  workers.  The  silk  industry  has  declined. 
As  regards  government,  the  Grosser  Rat  exer- 
cises legislative  functions  and  consists  of  100 
members.  There  are  seven  members  in  the 
council  of  state  in  which  reposes  all  executive 
functions.  There  are  courts  of  arbitratfon  for 
settling  matters  in  litigation  between  capital  and 
lalrar  and  the  ordinary  courts  of  civil  and  crim- 
inal jurisdiction.  The  territory  of  Geneva  hav- 
hifs,  by  the  arrangements  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  obtained  an  accession  of  IS  communes, 
detached  from  France  and  Savoy,  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  1814, 
and  ranks  as  the  22d  canton.^  A  constitution, 
,  somewliat  aristocratical  in  its  nature,  was 
'  framed,  and  continued  in  force  till  1830,  whoi 
a  con»derable  modification  of  it  took  place.  In 
1841,  in  consequence  of  a  popular  tumult,  the 
original  constitution  was  abandoned  for  one  in 
which  the  democratic  principle  is  completely  pre- 
dominant This  new  constitution  was  modified 
under  popular  pressure  in  1847.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth, 
chiefly  French  and  Italian.  About  90  per  cent 
of  the  inhabitants  speak  French.  The  capital  is 
Geneva  (q.v.).  Pop.  156,288. 

GENEVA.  Switzerland,  the  capital  of  the 
cahton  of  the  same  name;  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Lake  Geneva,  where  the  Rlvme 
issues,  here  crossed  by  several  bridges  and 
dividii^  the  town  into  two  portions.  The  old 
city  is  irregularb'^  built  and  has  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  ex^t  along  the  river  front,  where 
there  are  several  broad  highwm  and  well- 
planned  wharves ;  it  is  the  financtal  and  bunneas 
section  of  the  city.  The  Quarticr  Saint-Gervais, 
as  the  section  on  the  opposite  bank  is  called,  is 
the  residential  section,  with  several  large  hotels 
for  tourists,  of  whom  there  is  always  a  great 
number  in  Geneva.  The  city  contains  manyfine 
gardens,  promenades,  squares  and  paries,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  the  Place  des  Alpes,  tile 
Place  Neuve,  the  Promenade  des  Bastioas,  the 
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Promenade  du  Lac  ^nd  the  Tar^n  Angljus. 
Boulevards  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  walls 
of  the  d^.  The  more  important  public  build- 
ings are  the  Cathedral  or  Church  of  Saint 
Pierre,  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  lOtlLlUh  and 
12th  centuries ;  the  town-house  in  the  Florentiioe 
st^le;  the  Musee  Rath,  containing;  a  collection 
of  pictures,  etc ;  the  university  building,  nearly 
opposite  the  botanic  garden,  rebuilt  in  1867-71, 
and  containing  the  public  library,  founded  by 
Bonivard  in  1551,  and  now  numbering  over 
200,000  volumes;  and  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  TTiere  are  several  commercial  and 
technical  schools  and^  academies  of  art  and 
music  Geneva  is  an  important  manufacturing 
centre  and  particularly  as  a  dodc,  watch  and 
jewelry  centre.  There  are  also  iron  and  chem- 
ical works,  and  enametifig,  diamond-cutting  and 
music  box  establishments.  Sdentific  and  surg- 
ical -appliances  are  manufactured  on  a  large 
scale.  It  is  favorably  situated  for  commerce 
and  exports  its  own  manufactures  chie6y  to 
France  and  Italy.  Since  1847  many  municipal 
improvements  luve  been  inaugurated,  break- 
waters protecting  the  lake  harbor,  and  hydraulic 
plants  suppljying  water  to  the  dty  and  power  to 
the  industrial  establishments.  The  city  owns 
and  operates  the  gas  and  electric-lighting  plants. 

Geneva  was  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Allobr<^es  in  Caesar's  time,  and  afterwards  part 
of  the  Reman  Provincia  Maxima  Sequanorum. 
The  Franks  took  possession  of  it  in  534  and 
about  three  centuries  later  it  was  incorporated 
w?th  the  kingdom  of  Transjurane  Burgundy. 
In  1531  it  became  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation. The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
were  preached  here  by  Farel  and  were  promptly 
accepted.  In  1535  the  Reformed  religion  be- 
came the  established  religion  and  soon  after 
Calvin  was  called  to  Geneva  to  become  public 
teacher  of  theolog;^.  Through  his  teaching  the 
town  acquired  an  important  influence  over  the 
spiritual  life  of  Europe.  In  the  18th  century 
the  aty  was  troubled  by  continued  feuds  be- 
tween the  aristocratic  and  popular  parties,  tm^ 
1782  when  France  and  Sardinia  intervened 
taldng  the  part  of  die  aristocrats.  The  Frendi 
Revolution  predfntated  other  troubles ;  the  aris- 
tocratic party  was  overthrown  in  1794,  equality 
of  all  citizensprodaimed,  and  a  reign  of  terror 
set  in.  In  1798  the  city  and  canton  became  part 
of  France,  as  Department  of  L^an.  At  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  Geneva  again  became  inde- 
pendent and  gained  additional  territoiy.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  quarters  of  the  19th  century 
It  was  the  scene  of  perpetual  strife  betwen  the 
clericals,  conservatives  and  radicals.  The  refer- 
endum was  adopted  in  1879  and  12  years  later 
Initiative  and  Recall  were  introduced.  The  ^nal 
battle  between  thepotittcal  factions  centred  on 
the  separation  of  Church  and  state,  and  resnlted 
in  the  separation  being  carried  by  a  referendum 
in  1907,  and  Ae  triumph  of  die  pragresuve  pur- 
tio.  In  1912  die  canton  purchased  the  central 
railroad  station  from  the  Paris-Lyon-Mediter- 
tanie  Company  of  France. 

BiUiognpfay. —  Blavlgnac.  ^Etudes  sur 
Genive*  (Geneva  1872-74);  Boissonas  *GenAve 
k  travers  les  si^les^  (ib.,  1900);  Chapuisat, 
^La  muntcipalit6  de  Geneve  pendant  la  domina- 
tion f  rancane  179&-1814>  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1910) ; 
Chert)uliez,  'Genive,  ses  institutions,  etc'  (ib., 
1B68);  Galiffe,  ^Gentve  historique  et  archfo- 
lagtqae>  (lb.,  1869) ;  Picttt  de  Sergy,  <Genivc, 


orisine,  etc>  (iU.  184^-47)  ;  id,  ^Gmive  ressut- 
dble>  (ib.,  1869). 

GBNBVA,  Lake  of,  or  LAKB  LBUAN 

(Latin,  Lacus  Lemanus),  the  largest  of  the 
Swiss  lakes,  extending  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
with  its  horns  pointing  south,  between  France 
and  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  Vaud  and  Valais; 
length,  55  miles ;  central  breadth,  about  6  miles ; 
area  224  square  miles ;  greatest  depth,  1,095  feet. 
It  is  1,230  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  north 
the  shore  is  low,  and  the  ground  behind  ascends 
gradualtjr  in  beautiful  slopes.  On  the  south, 
and  particularly  at  the  east  end,  the  shore  is 
rocky  and  abrupt,  and  lofty  predpices  often 
rise  sheer  iron  the  water's  edge.  It  contains 
various  9ede9  of  fish.  The  water  is  remark- 
ably pure  and  of  a  beautiful  blue  color.  The 
Rhone,  which  enters  the  eastern  extremis,  a 
muddy,  turbid  stream,  issues  from  the  western 
extremity  perfecdy  pellndd,  and  likewise  of 
the  finest  Une.  Peculiar  phenomena  associated 
with  the  lake  are  die  so-called  ^seiches.*  or 
fluctuations  in  the  level  of  Uw  water,  caused 
by  sudden  alterationa  in  the  atmoq^eric  pres- 
sure. The  seiches  UmgitudiniUes  run  tram 
one  end  of  the  lake  to  the  other;  die  seiches 
transversales  cross  from  the  Swiss  to  the 
Savoy  side  in  10  minutes.  Through  deposition 
the  lake  at  its  northeast  end  has  contracted  con- 
siderably. Villages  formerly  on  its  shores 
are  now  miles  inland.  The  lake  has  many  in- 
teresting literary  associations ;  among  them  with 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Bynm,  and  the  elder 
Dumas. 

GENEVA,  University  ol,  a  Swiss  univer- 
versity  founded  in  1559,  as  the  Academy  of 
(jcneva,  and  called  a  university  onW  since  1873. 
It  has  about  1.7pO  students,  mostly  from  abroad, 
and  the  principal  studies  are  medidne  and 
philosophy.  Women  have  of  recent  years  been 
admitted  on  the  same  conditions  as  men.  As 
an  academy  there  were  faculties  of  theology, 
philosophy,  sdence  and  law.  The  theological 
faculty  was  the  most  famous  because  of  the 
influence  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  its  early  directors. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
the  university  became  the  centre  of  French 
Protestant  influence  and  culture,  which  it  con- 
tinued to  be  almost  without  interruption  to  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  and  in  a  certain 
degree  to  the  present  day.  Among  the  names 
which  have  added  lustre  to  the  institution  are 
those  of  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  De  Saussure,  Le 
Sage  and  De  CandoUe.  (insult  Borgeaud. 
^Histoire  de  I'Universiti  de  (}enive^  (2  vols., 
Geneva  1909). 

QENBVA  ARBITRATION,  or  GENEVA 
AWARD,  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims  by  five  ariiitrators,  a^iolnfed  under  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  (Feb.  1871)  by  the 
President  of  the  Vmtti  States,  the  Queen  of 
(jffcat  Britam,  die  King  of  Italy,  the  President 
of  the  Swns  Confedention  am  die  Eaiperor 
of  Braztf.  These  rulers,  in  the  above  order, 
named  as  arlHtratora  Charles  FirandB  Adams, 
Lord  Chief  justice  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum, 
Count  Federigo  Sclopis,  Mr.  Jacqtus  Staempfli 
and  Baron  d'ltajuba.  J.  C  Bancroft  Davis 
and  Lord  Tenderden,  respectively,  represented 
as  agents  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  tribunal  met  at  (iencva,  Switzerland,  15 
Dec  1871,  and  Count  Sdopis  was  Made  presi- 
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dent  The  United  States  daimed  damages  both 
for  direct  and  for  indirect  losaes,  itiid  for  in- 
juries occasioned  fay  13  vessels.  The  tribiiBBi 
decided  to  allow  only  direct  losses  caused  by 
the  Florida  and  the  Alabama,  with  their  tenders, 
and  by  the  Shenandoah  during  part  of  her 
cruise.  Various  rules  of  intemationat  law  were 
laid  down  which  supported  most  of  the  con- 
tentions of  our  governmoit.  On  14  StfX.  1872, 
the  tribunal  ^awarded  to  the  United  States  a 
sum  of  S15.5O0jCX)0  in  gold  as  the  indeiimily  to 
be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States 
as  the  satisfactiw  of  all  the  claims  referred  to 
the  conuderation  of  the  tribunal.*  The  Briti^ 
representative  cast  the  only  disscntit^  vote*  but 
Great  Britain  accf^ted  die  decision  and  paid 
the  award  within  a  year. 

GBNBVA  BIBLB,  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  English,  made  and  published  at 
Geneva,  chiefly  by  English  Protestant  refugees. 
It  was  the  first  English  Bible  which  adopted 
the  Roman  instead  of  the  obsolescent  black 
type,  and  the  first  which  recognized  the  division 
into  verses;  it  was  the  first  also  which  omitted 
the  Apocrypha.  From  its  stating  (Genesis  iii, 
7)  that  our  first  parents  made  Aemselves 
"breeches,*  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Breeches 
Bible.   See  Bible. 

GBNBVA  CATBCHISMS,  two  cate- 
chisms in  French  written  by  Calvin  and  pub- 
lished, ^e  larger  in  1536  and  the  smaller  in 
1541.  The  latter  was  subsequently  translated 
into  German  and  Hun^rian  and  adopted  as 
the  formulary  of  the  Reformed  cbucches  in 
Switzerland  and  Hungary. 

GBNBVA  COLLBGB,  Pa.,  a  coeducational 
institution  in  Beaver  Falls,  foimded  in  1848, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church;  reported  at  the  end  of  1915-16: 
Professors  and  instructors,  17;  students,  425; 
volumes  in  the  library,  5,000;  productive  funds, 
$208,101 ;  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $250,- 
000;  income,  $28,000. 

GBNBVA  CONVBNTION  (1864  and 
1868).  international  agreements  for  miti^ting 
the  sufferings  of  war.  The  first  was  initiated 
by  the  efforts  of  two  Genevans:  a  physician 
named  Dunant,  who  wrote  a  sidcening  descrip- 
tion of  the  military  hospitals  at  the  battle  of 
Solferino;  and  a  public-spirited  citizen  named 
Moymer,  who  formed  societies  in  various  places 
to  urge  the  neutralization  of  field  ambulances, 
and  called  the  attention  of  European  govern- 
ments to  it  The  majority  of  these  sent  rep- 
resentatives to  an  intemationat  conference  held 
at  Geneva  under  the  presidency  of  Gm.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Dufour,  the  eminent  Swiss  soldier 
and  statesman.  The  agreement  adopted  was 
signed  22  August ;  all  the  European  states  have 
since  joined  in  it,  and  the  United  Stales,  and 
several  Latin  American  and  Asiatic  countries 
have  acceded  also.  The  articles  are  in  sub- 
stance: (1)  Ambulances  and  military  hospitals 
shall  be  inviolable  white  containing  side  or 
wounded;  (2)  so  shall  their  staff;  (3)  whether 
they  are  occupied  by  the  enemy  or  not;  (4)  if 
the  attenduits  choose  to  leave  the  hospitals,  they 
can  only  take  their  private  property,  not  the 
relief  appliances,  except  ambulances  and  their 
contents:  (5)  a  house  with  a  sick  or  wounded 
soldier  shall  be  ncutr^  and  not  subject  to  have 
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soldiers  quartered  in  it,  or  to  requisitions  with 
specific  exc^tiona^  (6)  the  convalesced  shall 
be  sent  back  to  dmr  own  conntry  tmder  parole 
for  the  remainder  of  tfie  war;  (7)  hospitals  and 
ambulances,  to  claim  these  rit^ts,  must  carry  a 
uniform  flag  with  a  red  cross  on  a  white  grotmd 
as  well  as  ^eir  national  fiag,  and  the  staff  must 
wear  a  like  badge  on  their  arms ;  (8)  special  ar- 
rangements to  the  made  by  the  commanders.  In 
1868  a  second  coUvention  at  Geneva  adopted  a 
supplementary  convention,  to  extend  the  jnrin- 
dpfes  of  the  first  to  naval  warfare,  and  anqilify 
the  first  It  provided  on  the  latter  point  tiuit 
medied  and  sankal  staff  should  receive 
their  regular  pay  if  Siey  remained  after  occu- 
pation by  the  enemy,  and  if  tlKy  left  should  do 
so  at  a  time  fixed  by  the  commander ;  that  mili- 
tary requisitions  should  be  modified  according 
to  the  expenditures  of  the  given  places  in  har- 
boring the  wounded,  and  to  chanties  extended 
toward  them;  that  the  paroling  home  of  con- 
valesced soldiers  shall  not  include  officers,  as 
they  could  make  their  knowledge  very  service- 
able without  serving  iu  the  field  The  marine 
rules  wer^  that  hospital  ships,  merchant  ves- 
sels with  wowided  on  board,  and  boats  rescuing 
men  tn  die  water,  shall  be  inviolahle,  on  consif 
eration  of  carrying  their  red-cross  flag  and  thar 
crews  wearing  the  red-cross  arm  badge,  that 
government  hoqtital  ships  shall  be  painted  white 
with  a  green  stripe,  and  private  societies  "viiite 
with  a  red  stripe;  and  that  whenever  one  party 
in  a  naval  war  has  sound  reason  to  believe -the 
other  is  abusing  the  convention,  the  first  may 
su^end  it  till  the  other  proves  its  honesty,  and 
if  proof  is  not  given,  may  suspend  it  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  See  Rbd  Ctoss  SocascV; 
Wax. 

GBNBVlfiVB*  xh6n've-&v'.  Saint,  the 
patron  saint  of  Paris:  b.  near  Nanterre,  Paris, 
423 ;  d.  Paris,  3  Jaru  512.  When  yet  very  young 
she  took  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity  and  subse- 
quently she  went  to  Paris.  The  city  was  about 
to  be  deserted  when  Attila  with  his  Huns  broke 
into  France;  but  (knevieve  assured  the  inhab- 
itants of  complete  security  if  they  would  seek 
it  in  fervent  prayers.  Attila  took  his  course 
from  Champagne  to  Orleans,  returned  hence 
into  Champ^ne  without  touching  Paris,  and 
was  defeated  in  451.  By  this  event  Cknevieve's 
reputation  was  established.  In  a  time  of  fam- 
ine she  went  along  the  river  Seine  from  dty  to 
city,  and  soon  returned  with  12  large  vessels 
toaoed  with  grain,  which  she  distributed  gratui- 
tously among,  the  sufferers.  Her  remains  were 
placed  in  the  subterranean  chapel  which  Saint 
Denis  had  consecreated  to  the  aposties  Paul  and 
Peter.  Clovis,  by  her  request,  built  a  church 
over  it,  which  was  afterward  called  by  her 
namc^  as  was  also  the  abbey  foimded  there. 
Another  church,  consecrated  to  this  saint,  was 
built  near  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  By  a 
decree  of  the  National  Convention,  1791,  this 
edifice  was  named  the  Pantheon,  but  its  on^al 
name  was  restored  officially  in  1851.  Her  relics, 
which  were  preserved  in  the  former  till  its  de- 
struction at  the  Revolution,  are  now  in  the 
church  of  Saint  ^cnne  du  Mont.  Her  fete 
ia  held  on  3  January.  Consult  Delalain,  <Life 
of  Saint  (jonevieve'  (Paris  1872) ;  Lesetre, 
<Sainte  (knevi^e*  (Paris  1900);  Vidieu,  *Vie 
de  Sle.  Gcnevi^'  (Paris  1884). 
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OBNBVltfVE,  Saint,  duchess  of  Brabant, 
wife  of  Siegfried,  count  piiatine  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  Marte)  (about  750).  Being  accused 
by  her  intendant  Golo  of  adultery  during  her 
husband's  absence,  on  his  return  she  was  con- 
demned to  death;  but  the  vassal  to  whom  her 
execution  was  entrusted  allowed  her  to  escape, 
and  she  lived  six  years  in  a  cavern  up<m  no- 
thing but  herbs.  She  was  finally  .found,  and 
earned  home  by  her  husband,  who  in  the  mean- 
time had  become  convinced  of  her  innocence. 
This  legend  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  perfect  of  the  German  popular  tales, 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Emmich 
about  1472.  The  story  has  been  retold  by  Tieck 
fmd  Maler  Miiller,  and  dramatized  by  Raupacfa. 

GENGA,  jen'ea,  Girolamo,  Italian  miinter 
and  architect:  b.  Urbino,  1476;  d.  1551.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  pupil  of  Luca  Signorelli, 
whom  he  assisted  in  numerous  pictures,  and 
also  of  Perugino;  painted  a  ^Resurrection'  in 
the  church  o^  Samt  Catherine  of  Siena  at 
Rome;  and  found  a  generous  patron  in  the 
Duke  Francesco  Maria  of  Urbino,  who  finally 
appointed  him  court-architect.  Among  his  ar- 
chitectural works  were  the  church  of  Saint 
John  the  Baptist  at  Fesaro,  the  restoration  of 
tiie  palace  courtyard  there,  and  the  bishop's 
palace  of  Sinigaglia.  With  the  versatility  of 
the  Renaissance,  he  wrote  on  the  fine  arts,  and 
was  a  musician  and  sculptor. 

GENGHIS  KHAN,  jen'gTs  Idian,  or  JBN- 
OHIS  KHAN,  Mongol  conqueror:  b.  near 
the  Onon  River,  Mongolia,  1162;  d.  24  Aug. 
1227.  His  father  was  chief  over  30  or  40 
clans,  but  paid  tribute  to  the  Tartar  Khan.  He 
'succeeded  his  father  when  only  14  years  of  age, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  neighboring 
tribes.  A  great  number  of  tribes  now  com- 
bined their  forces  against  him  and  he  fotmd 
himself  hard  pressed.  He  found  a  powerful 
protector  in  the  great  Khan  of  the  Karaite 
Mongols,  Oung,  or  Ung,  who  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage ;  but  who  ultimately  be- 
came jealous  of  his  military  talents  and  ordered 
his  assassination,  but  Genghis  made  his  escape 
to  his  own  country.  Subsequently  after  much 
intestine  warfare  with  various  Tartar  tribes 
Genghis  was  proclaimed  Khan  of  the  United 
Mongol  and  Tartar  tribes. 

He  now  professed  to  have  a  divine  call  to 
conc^uer  the  world,  and  the  idea  so  animated  the 
si«nt  of  his  soldiers  that  th^  were  easily  led 
on  to  new  wars.  The  coimtry  of  the  Uigurs,  in 
tiie  centre  of  Tartary,  was  easily  subdued,  and 
Genghis  Khan  was  now  master  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Tartary.  In  1209  he  passed  the  great 
wall  of  China,  the  conquest  of  which  country 
occupied  him  more  than  six  years;  the  capital, 
Yenking,  now  Peking,  was  taken  by  storm  in 
1215  and  plundered.  The  murder  of  the  ambas- 
sadors whom  Genghis  Khan  had  sent  to  the 
king  of  Kharism  (now  Khiva)  occasioned  the 
invasion  of  Turkestan  in  1218  with  an  army  of 
700,000  men;  and  the  two  cities  of  Bokhara  and 
Samarcand  were  stormed,  pillaged  and  burned. 
Seven  years  in  succession  was  the  conqueror 
busy  in  the  work  of  destruction,  pillage  and 
subjugation,  and  extended  his  ravages  to  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper.  In  1225,  though  more 
than  60  years  old,  he  marched  in  person  at  the 
Iwad  of  his  whole  army  against  die  kin^  of 
Tangttt  (northwestern  Qiina),  vAto  had  given 


shelter  to  two  of  his  enemies.  A  great  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  tdng  of  Tangut  was 
totally  defeated  with  the  loss  of  300,000  men. 
The  victor  remained  some  time  in  his  newly 
subdued  provinces,  from  which  he  also  sent 
two  of  his  sons  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
northern  China.  At  his  death  which  took  place 
in  Mongolia,  his  immense  dominions  were  di- 
vided among  three  of  his  sons.  A  great  part 
of  the  empire,  however,  came  into  the  hands 
of  Kublai,  who  is  conndered  as  the  founder  of 
the  Mongol  dynasty  in  China.  The  only  me- 
morial of  the  conqueror  now  known  to  exist 
is  a  granite  tablet  discovered  among  the  ruins 
of  Nertschinsk.  The  inscription  in  Mongol  has 
been  deciphered  by  Schmidt  of  Saint  Peters- 
burg. It  had  been  erected  by  Gen^is  Khan 
in  commemoration  of  his  conquest  of  the  Idng- 
dom  of  Saratogal  (better  known  as  Karakit«). 
His  armies  owed  uieir  success  to  their  admir- 
able discipline  and  organizatioii,  and  to  the 
celerity  with  which,  being  mainly  horsemen, 
they  moved.  Merciless  as  a  conqueror,  he 
nevertheless  showed  high  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship, and  it  is  said  so  organized  his  vast  em- 
pire that  one  could  travel  from  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other  without  fear  of  molestation.  Con- 
sult Dou^as,  ^Life  of-  Genghis  Khan*  (London 
1877) :  Howorth,  'History  of  the  Mongols' 
(London  1876-88)  ;  Johnston,  'Famous  Cavalry 
LeaderB>  (Boston  1908). 

OBNGLBR,  gengl«r.  Hdnrich  Gottfried, 
German  jurist:  b.  Bamberg,  1817;  d  1901.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  tmiversities  of 
Wurzburg  and  Heidelberg,  and  for  over  half 
a  century  was  professor  of  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Erlangcn.  He  published  *Das 
deutsche  Privatrecht  in  seinen  Grundzugen 
fiir  Studierende  erortert'  (1856;  later  ed., 
1892):  '(^rmanische  Rechtsdenkmaler*  (1875): 
'Des  Schwabenspiegels  Landreditsbucfa'  (2d 
ed.,  1^5);  'Ueber  die  deutschen  Stadteprivi- 
lefipen  des  16..  17^  and  1&  Jahthunderts>  (1901). 

Genii,  jS'nl-^  among  the  Romans,  were 
protectii^  sprits,  who  were  supposed  to  ac- 
conipany  every  created  thing  from  its  origin  to 
its  final  decay,  like  a  second  spiritual  self.  Thery 
belonged  not  only  to  men,  but  to  all  things  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  and  more  especially  to 
,  places,  and  were  re^rded  as  effluences  of  the 
divinity  and  worshipped  with  divine  honors 
among  the  Romans  and  Grades.  Not  only  had 
every  individual  his  penius,  but  likewise  the 
whole  people  had  theirs.  The  statute  of  the 
national  genius  was  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Roman  forum  and  is  often  seen  on  the  coins  of 
Hadrian  and  Trajan.  The  genius  of  an  indi- 
vidual was  represented  by  the  Romans  as  a 
figure  in  a  toga,  having  the  head  veiled  and  the 
cornucopia  or  patera  in  the  hands;  while  local 
genii  appear  under  the  f^re  of  serpents  eatmg 
fruit  set  before  them.  Quite  different  are  the 
genii  whose  Arabic  name,  Dfinn  or  Jinn,  was 
translated  by  the  Latin  term  genius,  for  want 
of  a  better  word,  or  from  the  casual  similarity 
of  the  sounds.  The  Romans  came  to  believe 
in  evil  genii  who  seem  to  have  been  tittle 
different  from  the  good  genii  except  in  their 
intentions  toward  the  person  to  whom  each 
attached  himself. 

The  idea  of  protecting  spirits  was  not  orig- 
inal with  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  but  has 
been  hdd  by  most  primitive  races.  Uost  of  the 
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tribes  of  American  Indiaius  believed  every 
one  had  his  guardian  spirit  who  pla9[ed  a  very 
important  part  in  his  life.  In  India,  Persia  and 
Egypt  the  belief  in  guardian  spirits  was  com- 
mon; and  the  Mohammedans  not  only  believe 
in  personal  guardian  spirits  but  have  classified 
them  and  given  them  various  ranks  and  rulers. 
Christian  tneology  made  of  the  guardian  spirit 
a  guardian  angel,  retaining  for  ute  latter  prac- 
tically all  the  functions  and  j>owers  of  the 
genii  of  classical  Greek  and  Roman  times. 
Consult  Bekker,  -'Le  Mraide  enchante*  (Amster- 
dam 1691);  Conway,  M.  D.,  ^Demondogy  and 
Devil  Love>  (New  York  1889) ;  Thompson,  R. 
C.  ^Devils  and  Evil  Spirits  of  Buiylonia> 
(London  1903).   See  Fahilux  Smuts. 

GENIPAP,  a  West  Indian  and  South 
American  fruit,  whidi  is  produced  from  the 
Genipa  Americana.  It  is  a  double-cell  berry, 
with  nimterons  seeds,  grows  to  the  size  of  an 
orange,  is  greenish-white  in  color,  and  has  a 
very  ^sreeable  taste.  It  closely  resembles  the 
Cape  janniae. 

GBNISTA,  jg-nis'tft,  a  genus  of,  low, 
branching  sometimes  spiny  shnibs,  belonging  to 
the  pea  family,  with  usually  simple  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers.  There  are  about  100  species, 
a  few  of  whidi  are  cultivated  for  ornament 
See  Broom  ;  Dye-weed. 

GENITIVE,  the  name  of  one  of  the  cases 
in  grammar,  which  indicates  the  source  or 
origin  of  the  thing  associated  with  it.  For  a 
discussion  of  the  logical  notions  of  case  and 
case  endings  consult  Mauthner  *Ztir  Gram- 
matik  imd  Logik>  (Stuttgart  1913);  Paul, 
'Prinzi^en  der  SprachgeschKhte>  (Halle  1909) 
and  Van  Ginneken,  'Principes.de  linguiattqae 
psychokigique*  (Paris  1907). 

GBNIUSj  in  Roman  ayibcAogy,  a  tutelary 
deity.  See  Genii. 

GENIUS  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  The. 
(Chateaubriand's  *Genius  of  (Thristiamty*  (*Le 
G€nie  du  Christianisme')  is  a  book  cardinal  in 
the  development  of  French  literature  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  mind  of  its  author.  This  be- 
comes clearer  if  the  storjf  *Ren6*  be  re^rded 
as  an  integral  jart  of  it  as  it  was  ta  the 
book's  initial  publication.  The  jrear  of  its  ap- 
pearance, 1802,  was  a  turning  point  also  in  the 
moral  and  political  life  of  ue  French  nation. 
Its  immediate  popularly  and  large  influence 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  echoed  senti- 
ments that  were  awaiting  some  such  utterance. 
It  fostered  an  ethical  movement  that  it  did  not 
origmate. 

The  '(jenius  of  (Hiristianity'  appeared  at  the 
moment  when  Napoleon,  having  attained  almost 
unchallenged  power  in  a  France  weary  of  the 
political  disorders  and  moral  negations  of  revo- 
lution, was  about  to  give  official  recognition  and 
restoration  to  the  oiastened  national  church. 
France  had  shown  abundant  practical  evidence 
since  1796  that  it  was  ready  for  this  act,  and 
(Chateaubriand's  book  served  at  once  as  its 
glorification  and  its  justification.  It  is  a  bril- 
liant piece  of  special  pleading  for.  the  supreme 
and  unique  excellence  of  traditional  Chnstian- 
ity,  rigidly  logical  in  form,  systematically 
anidytic  in  the  development  of  its  themfe,  but 
based  rather  on  what  its  author  called  *a 
rational  instinct  of  subraissi<m  to  all  that  was 
beautiful —  religion,  justice,  equality,  liberty, 


^ory*  than  on  reasoned  dogmatic  cotmction. 
To  the  France  of  the  Consulate  be  commended 
Christianity  rather  because  it  was  beautiful  in 
its  works  and  ways  than  because  it  was  true 
in  its  teachings.  .  In  doing  this  he  laid  aside 
neither  liis  pesimism  nor  even  his  underljring 
scepticism,  as  is  clear  trom  his  incorporation 
in  the  book  of  the  little  half-autobiographical 
story  of  Rene,  a  moitid  ttqdng  with  meUochoiy. 
His  ambition  was  rather  "to  rival  Bossuet  and 
iniin  Voltaire*  than  to  main  fain  kisical  con- 
sistency in  a  mind,  mode,  as  he  sua.  *to  be- 
lieve in  nodiins^  not  even  in  itself.* 

*The  Genius  of  (Christianity^  in  its  four 
parts,,  discusses  first  the  dogmas  and  mysteries 
of  the  faith;  then,  with  more  zest,  its  mani- 
festations in  poetry,  art  and  literature,  and, 
in  the  closing  section,  in  worship  and  ritual. 
Christianift',  the  author  contends,  has  more  to 
convince  uie  mind  and  satisfy  the  heart  than 
any  other  faith;  it  has  oontribnted  more  to 
man's  sesthetic  oijoyments;  it  has  rendered 
^cater  services  and  benefits.  Hie  reasoning 
IS  often  imerile,  but  the  passionate  eloquence 
is  still  stirring.  The  doctrine  of  divine  father- 
hood is  supported  by  such  observations  as  that 
'domestic  animals  are  bom  with  just  enough 
instinct  to  be  tamed,*  that  birds  raiigrate  just 
at  the  season  when  they  arc  convenient  for 
human  food,  and  that  in  French  the  first 
^llaUe  of  tlw  word  for  heanbstone  (foyer) 
sounds  like  the  word  for  faith  (/ot).  The 
three  Graces  of  classical  mytholp^  are  offered 
as  an  adumbration  of  the  Trimty,  die  con- 
stellation of  the  Southern  Cross  as  a  witness 
to  the  Crucifixion.  Not  much  is  gained  for 
Christian  apologetics  by  the  discussion  "whether 
the  divinities  of  paganism  have  poetically  a 
superiority  over  the  (Christian  divmities,*  but 
there  is  a  stirring  emotional  appeal  in  the 
cumulative  contrasts  of  pagan  and  (Christian 
fathers,  mothers,  sons,  daughters,  ftriests,  sol- 
diers j  of  Christian  poetry  and  pagan,  and 
especially  of  the  Bible  with  Homer.  Orator- 
icall^r  notAIe  are  the  descriptive  passages, 
leading  the  mind  through  the  marvels  of 
nature  to  the  acceptance  of  Divinity,  and  the 
remarkable  chapters  on  Christian  Missions  and 
the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice. 

'The  (^enius  of  (Christiani^^  was  a  revindi- 
cation of  the  rights  of  sentiment  from  the 
materialism  of  the  encyclopaedists  and  the 
philosophes.  Thus  it  contributed  essential^ 
not  only  to  the  re-establishment  of  Roman 
C^tholiasm  in  France  but  to  the  approaching 
revival  of  the  more  personal  forms  of  writing, 
especially  of  lyric  poetry  and  of  introspective 
pros^  that  literature  of  'confessions,*  of 
whose  morbidity  Rene  was  the  prototype,  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  the  young  Romantic 
Scbot^.  The  *(jenius  of  (Christiani^*  has  been 
translated  and  edited  by  C  L.  White,  and 
selections  from  it  under  the  title  ^Spirit  and 
Beauty  of  the  Christian  Reli^on*  by  E.  B. 
Stork.  Consult  also  Sainte  Beuve,  '(Chatean- 
briand  et  son  groupe  littiraire  sous  I'empire* 
(2  vols.,  1861). 

Behjauin  W.  Wells, 
Author  of  ^Modern  French  Literature.^ 

GENLIS,  zhoii'les',  Stephanie  F-aicit« 
Ducreat  de  St-Aubin,  Coutesse  de,  French 
writer:  b.  Champceri,  Burgnndy,  25  Jan.  1746; 
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d.  Paris,  31  Dec  1830.   At  the  age  of  16  she 

was  married  to  the  Comte  de  Genl;5,"and  in 
1770  was  made  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Duchesse 
de  Chartres.  In  1782  the  Due  de  Chartres, 
afterward  known  as  Egaliti,  appointed  her 
*gDvemor*  of  his  children^  including  Louis- 
I%ilippe.  She  wrote  a  variety  of  works  for 
her-  pupils,  among  others:  ^Theatre  of  Educa- 
tion^ (1779-80),  a  collection  of  short  come- 
dies; ^Annals  of  Virtue>  (1781)  ;  <Adile  and 
Theodore,  or  Letters  on  Education*  (1782) ; 
'The  VirgiU  of  the  Chateau>  (1784).  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  she  took  the 
liberal  side,  but  was  ultimately  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  (1793)  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many. When  Bonaparte  became  consul  she  re~ 
turned  (1799)  to  Paris  and  received  from  him 
a  pension.  Her  writings  fiU  some  90  volumes. 
Among  them  are  'Precis  de  la  Conduite  de 
Madame  de  Gmtis*  (1795);  ^Chevaliers  du 
CyBiie>  (1795)  ;  'Madame  de  la  Valliire' ;  the 
romance,  'Maidemoiselle  de  Qermont*  (1802); 
<Memoirs>  (1825);  Baron  d'Holbach's  Din- 
ners.^ The  last  contains  a  great  deal  of  curi- 
ous but  malicious  information  concerning  the 
freethinkers  of  the  18th  century.  Consult 
Bcame,  C.  M.,  'Heroines  of  French  Sodety* 
(New  York  1907);  Chaband.  L.,  'Les  m*- 
curseurs  du  f^inisme*  (Paris  1901);  Har- 
mand,  J.,  *A  Keeper  of  Iu>yal  Secrets'  (Lon- 
don 1913);  Satnte-Beuve,  'Cauieries'  (VoL 
III,  Paris  1857). 

GBNNADIUS.  Gredc  patriardi  of  Ccmstan- 
tJnopIe:  b.  about  1400:  d.  1478.  In  secular 
life  he  was  known  as  (jeorge  Scholarius.  He 
visited  the  Council  of  Florence  .  with  John 
Palaeologus  in  1439,  where  he  tried  to  bring 
about  a  union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches.  After  his  return  to '  Constantinople 
he  became  a  monk  and  in  1453,  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Turks,  he  was  chosen 
patriarch..  At  the  request  of  the  invaders  he 
drew  up  a  confession  of  faith,  which  is  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gntk  diuroL  (xennadins  resigned  his  his4i 
office  in  1459  and  retired  to  a  monastery.  He 
wrote  many  works,  few  of  which  have  been 
published.  Consult  Schaff,  'Creeds  of  Chris- 
tendom' (4th  cd.,  3  vols.,  New  York  1905). 
For  some  of  Gennadius'  works  consult  Migne's 
<Patrology>  (Vol.  CLX,  Paris  1856). 

GBNNESARBT,  je-nesVret.  LAKE  or 
SEA.  See  Gaulee,  Sea  of. 

OBNOA,  (ancient  Genua),  Italy, 

a  fortified  city,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  (}enoa, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  Bisagno 
River,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  the  most 
important  seaport.  While  worthy  of  its  title, 
"Genoa  the  Superb,'  as  viewed  from  the  sea,  it 
is  in  reality  built  awkwardly  on  irregular  rising 
ground)  and  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow 
and  intricate  streets.  Of  the  palaces  the  most 
famous  are  the  ducal  palace  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  Doges,  now  appropriated  to  the  meetings 
of  the  senate;  and  tne  Doria,  presented  in  1529 
to  the  great  Cienoese  citizen  Andrea  Doria, 
whose  residence  it  was  durinE[  his  presidency  of 
the  republic  The  palaces  Bngnole-Sal«,  Reale, 
Durazzo-Pallavicini,  Spinola,  Balbi-Senarega. 
and  others  possess  great  interest  on  account  of 
their  historical  fame  and  ardittectural  beauty. 
Many  of  them  contain  galleries  of  paintings: 


the  Brignole-Sale  has  works  by  Van  Dydc, 
Rubens,  Albrecht  Dfirer,  Paolo  Veronese, 
(^rdno,  etc.  Among  the  churches  are  tiie 
CUithedral  of  Saint  Lorenzo,  in  the  Italian 
Gotluc  style;  the  Church  of  Saint  Ambrogio 
(1S89),  containing  pictures  by  Guido  Reni  and 
RubMS.  The  marble  municipal  palace,  built  in 
the  Late  Renaissance  style,  with  a  magnificent 
vestibule,  courtyard  and  galleries,  and  the  ralace 
of  the  Dogana  must  also  be  mentioned.  Genoa 
has  a  university,  founded  in  1243,  a  library  of 
1 16^000  volumes ;  also  numerous  technical 
schools,  and  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  faospitaL  the  asylum  for  the  poor  (capacity 
2r200),  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  and  the 
hospital  for  the  insane  are  among  the  finest  in- 
stitutions of  their  kind  in  Italy.  There  are 
numerous  excellent  philanthropic  foundationi, 
as  the  Fieschi,  an  asylum  for  female  orphans. 
The  public  library  conuins  50,000  volumes ;  and 
there  are  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  founded 
(1751)  by  the  Doria  family^  the  Carlo  FeUce 
Theatre,  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy;  and  the 
Verdi  Institute  of  Music.  (}enoa  is  the  commer- 
cial outlet  of  a  wide  extent  of  country,  of  which 
the  chief  exports  are  rice,  wine,  ohve  oil,  silk 
^oods,  coral,  paper,  macaroni  and  marble.  The 
imports  are  principally  raw  cotton,  wheat,  sugar, 
coal,  hides,  coffee,  raw  wool,  fish,  petroleum, 
iron,  machineiy  and  cotton  and  woolen  textiles. 
The  total  commerce  in  1912  amounted  to  $306,- 
140,000.  The  imports  equalled  $207,6^100;  and 
the  exports  $96,360,000.  The  chief  imports 
coal,  about  £20,000,000;  wheat,  $25,310,- 


000;  cotton,  about  $44^000,000;  metals,  $24,000,- 
000.  The  manufactures  are  velvet  and  silk 
fabrics,  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods,  ribbons, 
damask,  embroidery,  artificial  flowers,  hats, 
paper,  leather  and  leather  goods,  ftimiture,  ob- 
jects in  gold,  silver,  ivory,  marble,  alabaster  and 
coral,  essences,  soap,  preserved  fnuts,  choco- 
lates, macaroni  and  vermicelli.  There  are  also 
several  flour  mills.  The  harbor  has  an  area  of 
over  600  acres,  and  consists  of  the  Porto,  with 
a  depth  of  19  feet,  the  Porto  Nuovo  with  32 
feet'  of  wateV.  and  the  Avamporto  with  45  feet 
of  water.  There  is  an  elaborate  system  of 
quays,  floating  docks,  etc.  The  improvements 
to  the  harbor  began  in  1877  and  were  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $12,000,000  in  1895. 

The  history  of  Genoa  may  be  traced  back  in 
legendary  traditions  to  a  time  preceding  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  cities  of  the  Ligurians,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Uvy  (under  the  name  of  Genua)  as 
being  in  friendly  relations  with  Rome  at  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  the  second  Punic  war.  It  was  sub- 
dued and  partly  destroyed  during  that  war  by 
a  Carthaginian  fleet  under  ^  the  command  of 
Mago.  The  Romans  rebuilt  it,  and  it  afterward 
became  a  Roman  munidpiutn.  After  die  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lombards,  and  with  them  became 
subject  to  the  Franks.  After  the  downfall  of 
the  empire  of  (Hiarlemagne,  Onoa  erected  itself 
into  a  republic,  and  till  the  11th  century  shared 
the  fortunes  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy. 

If  Genoa  bad  adopted  a  wise  colonial  system 
she  would  have  held  the  first  rank  amoiw  the 
commercial  nations  at  Ac  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  hy 
Mohammed  II  in  1453,  the  Genoese  soon  suf- 
fered for  the  aid  they  had  imprudently  afforded 
the  Turks.  Mohammed  took  from  mem  Aeir 
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settlements  cn  the  Black  Sea  in  1475.  and  at 
length  all  access  to  Ais  branch  of  trade  was  de- 
nied them  by  the  Turks. 

While  the  power  and  commercial  rank  of 
Genoa  were  attaining  their  height  by  means  of 
dieir  foreign  trade  and  acquisitions. of  territory 
the  city  was  internally  convulsed  by  civil  dis- 
cord and  party  spirit.  The  hostilt^  of  the  demo- 
crats and  anstocrats  and  the  different  parties 
among  the  latter  occasioned  continual  disorders. 
In  1339  a  chief  magistrate,  the  Doge,  was  elected 
for  life  by  the  people,  but  he  had  not  sufBdent 
influence  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties.  A 
council  was  appointed  to  aid  him ;  yet  after  all 
attempts  to  restore  order  to  the  state,  there  was 
no  internal  tranquillity ;  indeed,  the^  dty  some- 
times submitted  to  a  foreign  yoke  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  disastrous  anarcny  which  the  con- 
flict of^rties  produced. 

In  lS28  the  msturbed  state  regained  tranquil- 
lity and  order  which  lasted  till  &e  end  of  die 
ISlh  century.  The  form  of  government  estab- 
lished was  a  strict  aristocracy.  The  doge  was 
elected  to  be  the  head  of  the  state.  The  nobil- 
i^  were  divided  into  two  dasses  —  the  old  and 
new.  To  the  old  belonged,  besides  the  families 
of  Grimaldi,  Fieschi,  Doria,  Spinola,  24  others 
who  stood  nearest  them  in  age,  wealth  and 
ctmseiiuence.  The  new  nobility  comprised  437 
families.  The  doge  mig^  be  taken  from  Ae 
oid  or  new  Qobles. 

Little  bgr  little  Genoa  lost  all  her  forei^ 
possessions.  Corsica,  the  last  of  all,  revolted  in 
1730  and  was  ceded  in  1768  to  France.  When 
the  nei^boring  countries  submitted  to  the 
French  in  1797  tne  neutrality  which  the  republic 
had  strictly  observed  did  not  save  the  nuctu* 
atioR  gpvemment  from  ruin.  Bonaparte  gave 
to  mem  a  new  constitutioii  formed  on  the  prin- 
dpies  of  the  French  representative  system.  Two 
years  afterward  a  portion  of  the  Genoese  terri- 
tory fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Austrians:  but 
the  fate  of  Geiioa  was  decided  by  the  batue  of 
Marengo.  A  provisional  government  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  1802  it  received  a  new  constitution 
as  the  Ligurian  rqmblic  and  acquired  some  in- 
crease of  territory,  and  had  in  1804  a  populatioo 
excee^ng  600,OOOl  Its  naval  force,  which  was 
so  f  ormidaUe  in  the  U iddle  Ages,  at  last  dwin- 
dled down  to  a  few  gallevs  and  barques;  the 
land  force  became  almost  equally  insignificant. 

On  the.  overthrow  of  the  French  empire 
Genoa  ^as  occupied  by  the  British  with  whose 
permission  the  ancient  constitution  was  re-es- 
tablished But  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  18J5 
assigned  Genoa  with  its  territories  to  Sardinia, 
stipolatiog  that  it  should  have  a  sort  of  repre- 
sentative constitution.  In  1821  it  joined  for  a 
moment  the  revolutionary  movements  of  Italy. 
In  the  spring  of  1849,  after  the  defeat  of 
Qiarles  ^bert  of  Novara  and  the  conclusion  of 
a  truce  with  the  Austrians,  a  revolutionary  out- 
break took  place,  the  national  guards  occupied 
the  fort^  and  the  garrison  was  compellea  to 
withdraw.  A  provisional  government  was 
formed  and  the  independence  of  the  republic 
wa4  proclaimed.  But  a  large  body  of  Sardinian 
tro^a  under  Gen.  Delia  Marmora,  soon  ap- 
peared before  the  dty;  a  bloodv  struggle  en- 
sued and  the  forts  and  prindpal  points  of  the 
dt^  were  taken  by  the  royal  soldiery.  Mean- 
w£le  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Turin,  which 
returned  with  the  amnesty  of  die  King,  exclud- 
ing the  chief  leaders  of  the  movement,  who, 
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however,  escaped  on  board  an  American  vessel. 
In  April  the  dty  was  disarmed  and  the  mon- ' 
archical  government  restored.  F<rflowing  the ' 
fortunes  of  the  Sardinian  states,  Genoa  became 
a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Ptm.  272,- 
221.  Consult  Bent,  'Genoa:  How  the  Re- 
public Rose  and  FelP  (London  1881) ;  Canals 
*Nuova  Istoria  della  Republica  di  Genova* 
(4  vols.,  Florence  1858-64) ;  Garden,  'The  City 
of  Genoa^  (New  York  1908);  Duffy,  *The 
Tuscan  Republics,  with  (}enoa>  (ib.  1893) ; 
Mallison,  'Studies  from  Genoese  History* 
(London  1875) ;  Staley,  'Heroines  of  Genoa 
and  the  Rivieras^  (New  York  1911). 

GENOA,  Bank  of.  The  oi^ianizadon 
known  to  economic  works  as  the  Bank  of 
Genoa  was  not  orisinally  a  bank.  In  the  12th 
century  it  consistetfof  a  group  of  enterprising 
persons  connected  with  the  cathedral  and  see 
of  Genoa,  who  had  the  address  to  engage  the 
military  forces  of  the  repuUic  in  the  phmder 
of  Saracenic  Spain.  At  toat  period  Genoa  had 
secured  a  footing  in  the  Balearic  Isles,  an 
advantageous  base  for  such  operations  a^nst 
the  Moors  as  in  a  future  age  Cortes  and  Pizarro 
conducted  against  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians. 

Says  Anderson  in  his  'History  of  Com- 
merce' :  •The  ■  Genoese  were  frequently  in- 
stigated against  Um  Moors  of  Spain.  In  1136^ 
with  153  ships  and  fiO  galleys,  aided  by  large 
land  forces,  they  took  Almeria  with  great 
slaughter  and  a  vast  boo^.  In  1137  they  as- 
sembled tiieir  forces  at  Barcelona  and  were 
equally  successful  in  the  reduction  of  Tortosa.^ 
_  The  envoys,  promoters,  or  speculators  who 
initiated  and  incited  these  enterprises  advanced 
to  the  Genoese  Republic  the  pecuniary  means 
to  carry  them  out,  upon  condition,  however,  of 
being  repaid  in  treasury  Ulls  secured  by  pledges 
of  certain  Genoese  revenues  and  the  further 
condition  that  such  bills  should  be  receivable 
as  money  at  public  sales  of  captured  property 
and  of  taxed  farms,  or  as  right  to  collect  tlw 
public  revenues.  Tnus  the  state  was  induced 
to  supply  men,  ships  and  munitions  of  war  for 
these  ejcpeditions  and  to  reward  the  promoters, 
who  risked  nothing;  with  the  coveted  privitege 
of  being  preferred  creditors  and  ladders  at  the 
sales  of  spoil  and  tax-farms.  Armed  with 
these  advantages  treated  as  preferred  and  fa- 
vored creditors,  they  became,  savs  Anderson,  the 
richest  citizens  of  Genoa,  with  'most  of  the 
dtics  and  territories  pawned,  or  rather  sold  to 
them,  which  terrains  this  Society  (of  San  Gior- 
gio) governed  and  defended.  Machiavel  was  of 
opinion  that  in  time  this  bank  (of  San  Giorgio) 
would  getpossession  of  the  whole  city  anare- 

Eublic'*  This  is.  predsely  what  happened:  the 
ank  absorbed  the  republic. 
The  treasury  bills  issued  by  the  republic  for 
the  advances  made  by  the  speculators,  were 
called  makonas,  probably  after  Port  Mahon  in 
the  Balearics,  whence  the  earlier  expeditions 
sailed.  Increased  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
Moors,  the  resulting  scarcity  of  spoil,  an  ex- 
pensive and  fruitless  war  with  Aragon,  the 
destructive  feuds  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelllnes 
and  other  circumstances,  rendering  Genou  uri- 
able  to  meet  the  outstanding  certificates  upon 
their  maturity,  the  republic  was  fain  to  offer 
still  further  advantages  to  the  bill-hotders,  who 
with  the  view  to  make  the  most  of  such  advan- 
tages, assembled  1345  and  organized  1346  as 
The  Compera  di  San  Giore^t^  their  certificates 
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taldng  the  name  of  comperas  (imrcbasers) 
probably  in  allusion  to  their  legal  attribute  of 
purchasug  any  spoil  or  tax-farm  offered  at 
put)l>c  sale. 

After  the  drained  and  impoverished  republic 
had  fallen  into  the  arms  of  France  (reign  of 
Charles  VI),  the  Compera  was  reoi^:anized  by 
Marshal  Boucicaut.  2  March  1406,  as  the  Uffido 
di  San  Giorgio,  wiUi  a  capital  conusting  of  the 
outstanding  comPfras. 

Rights  and  Privileces  Ceded  to  the  Banks. 

A.  Ik 

1417.  Right  to  pTMcribe  publk  lawt,  civil  or  crbniMl. 

RiBht  to  apply  die  jms  gadti.  or  penalty  of  death  In 

■U  matt^  relating  to  the  bank. 
Right  to  establi^  excluuve  and  appellate  tribunal! 

and  to  appoint  the  }tidge>. 
1420.  PnvilQM  of  beina  teci^  regarded  a*  &nt  mor^egee 

of  all  pnipertr.  real  or  pereooal,  ai  every  individual 

indebtad  to  the  bank. 
1425.  P&Bsportt  o(  dmarttm  from  the  itate  declared  void 

u  to  pereone  indebted  to  the  bank. 
14S3.  Rwht  to  oonpel  the  done  or  other  awcutive  of  the 

State  to  nrear  npos  ut  inangaiation  to  maintain 

the  privilMea  ol  the  bank. 
The  "knighi"  tohara  in  the  banlO  declared  to  bo 

inviolabie.  and  eumpt  ftDm  taiea,  attachment, 

Mimn  or  any  other  procen  of  law. 
1103.  Ri|^  to  falTOKB  tiie  sower  of  eccleriaetical  excommn- 

nieatioo  aeeinit  au  nfractary  defaton  to  the  benk. 

clergymen  ae  ireD  as  laymen. 
1539.  Serenty-eix  brandiea  of  the  public  rwmw  pledgBd 

to  the  bank  focever. 
AH  enrttns  amPtra  dedarad  imredewnaMa  aad  pat- 

pttuaL   (DA  Mar,  '*  Potitict  of  Hooey"). 

The  restrictions  imposed  upon  their  avidi^ 
by  Marshal  Boucicaut  only  lasted  long  enoum 
for  the  influential  proprietors  to  make  suitaUe 
representations  at  Rome ;  when  the  marshal  was 
removed  and  the  process  of  absorbing  the  re- 
public was  resumed  by  the  Ufficio,  until  die- 
great  events  of  the  16th  century,  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus,  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation by  Luther  and  the  consolidation  of 
Uie  German  Empire  by  Charles  V  confronted 
the  Ufficio  with  foreign  complications  concern- 
ing which  only  a  sovereign  state  was  competent 
to  deal  Hence  the  republic  of  Genoa  was  now 
once  more  enaUed  to  raise  its  head;  and  after  a 
long  and  vexatious  process  of  reaction,  the  am- 
bitious Ufficio  was  finally  reduced  to  the  modem 
condition  of  a  bank,  subject  to  the  state  and 
amenable  to  its  laws.  This  conversion  is 
tisually  assigned  to  the  year  1673. 

Although  the  Compera  of  1346  and  the 
Uffido  of  1406  had  both,  on  certain  critical  oc- 
casions, stopped  iKaL:^en^  the  bank  of  1673 
had  no  such  oar  sinister  m  its  escutcheon.  It 
was  practically  a  new  organization,  of  ample 
capital  and  excellent  connections  both  in  Italy 
and  the  northern  countries.  On  the  other  hand 
a  new  order  of  public  affairs  had  arisen  in 
whtdi  Genoa  played  but  a  v4ry  ins^ificant 
part,  a  fact  that  the  Florentine  navigator  Ves- 
pucci lays  great  stress  upon.  The  oriental  trade 
of  Genoa  was  lost,  its  Mediterranean  trade  was 
divided  and  dispersed  among  several  rivals. 
The  textile  trades  formerly  largely  engrossed 
in  die  Levant  and  Italy  had  found  more  favor- 
^e  conditions  in  England,  Flanders  and  the 
German  states;  while  new  empires  had  arisen 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  rich  trades  in 
America  and  the  Orient,  in  none  of  which  could 
Genoa  now  hope  to  take  part. 

The  bank  of  Genoa  (properly  the  Bank  of 
San  Gior^o)  received  money  on  deposit,  al- 
lowing interest  for  the  same.  It  paid  out 
money  upon  the  presentation  of  vrarrantSr  lulls 


of  exchange  and  orders  (dieqnes) :  it  dis- 
counted commercial  p^>er ;  it  issued  bills  of  ex- 
change payable  in  distant  cities;  it  dealt  in 
uncurrent  coins;  it  also  acted  as  negotiant,  or 
umpire,  or  referee,  in  the  matter  of  certain 
foreign  claims  upon  Genoa  for  damages  at  sea. 
The  promotion  of  companies  to  despoil  the 
Spanish  Moors  and  Jews,  as  organized  under 
the  Compera,  acems  to  have  been  abandoned 
for  lack  of  material.  The  commercial  agency 
established  by  the  Ufficio  was  continued  1^  the 
bank  and  proved  very  useful  to  merchants  both 
in  Genoa  and  elsewhere.  Genoa  struck  its  first 
gold  coin,  the  genovina  (ducat)  in  1252.  From 
that  time  onward  numerous  changes  of  the 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver  coins  were  made 
by  the  Compera  and  Ufficio,  both  of  whom  in 
turn  had  control  of  the  mint  To  the  monetary 
confusion  thus  created  the  bank  of  1673  ctm- 
tributed  a  further  source  of  dispute.  It  insti- 
tuted distinctions  between  moneta  permesso, 
moneta  di  paghe  and  moneta  cartularo.  from 
which  the  profit  was  small  in  proportion  as  the 
public  vexation  was  great  The  republic  was 
dead;  and  the  bank,  still  living  on  its  remains, 
was  finally  extinguished  by  Na^leon  in  1797. 
For  the  nistozy  of  other  anueat  banks,  see 
Babceldna,  Bank  of;  Byzantiuia,  Bank  of 
FiracBBa,  Bank  or  the;  Medici,  Banks  of  the; 
Tvm,  Bank  of;  Venice,  Bank  of, 

'  GENOA,  GuH  of,  a  large  Indentktion  In 
the  north  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  north  of 
Corsica,  having  between  the  towns  of  Oneg^ 
and  Spezia  a.  -widdx  of  nearly  90  miles. 

GBMOUDB,  sha'oood',  AntoiiM  Bugisw, 

French  puhUdst:  b.  Montaimar,  Drome;  1792; 
d.  1849.  He  studied  philosophy,  subsequciUtly 
became  a  devout  Catht^  and  stq)porter  of  ue 
Bourbon  dynasty.  He  was  a  pioneer  advocate 
of  universal  suffrage;  founded  Le  Difenstur 
in  1830,  which  was  followed  a  year  later  by 
L'EtoiU^  Iti  1825  he  revived  the  GasetU 
France.  After  1830  he  attacked  the  new  party. 
In  1835  he  took  holy  orders  and  in  1846  became 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  pub- 
lifted  ^Voyage  dans  1ft  VemUe  et  dans  le  midi 
de  la  France^  (1820)  ;  *La  raisoo  du  cfaristiaD- 
isme>  (1835);  ^Histoire  de  France'  (16  vols^ 
1844-^7),  and  a  translation  of  die  Church 
Fathers  to  300  a.o. 

GSNOUILLERS.  zhfi'noo'yar',  in  fortifi- 
cation, a  part  of  the  interior  slope  of  a  parapet 
which  covers  the  lower  portion  of  a  gun  car- 
riage.   See  FOBTIFICATIOH. 

GENOVBSI,  jft'n^vft'se,  Antonio,  Italian 
philosopher  and  political  economist:  b;  1712;  d. 
1769.  With  a  view  of  entering  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  he  began  the  ttaay  of  theology  in 
a  monastefy,  toc^  hoK^  orders  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  Salerno.  He  soon  became 
dissatisfied  with  his  position,  went  to  Rone; 
stu(Ued  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an 
advocate.  Later  he  abandoned  this  orofession 
also  and  devoted  his  attention  to  philosophy. 
In  the  University  of  Naples  he  was  made  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  philosophy  and  opened 
a  private  college.  In  1/43  he  published  his 
'Elements  of  Metaphysics,'  and  his  ^Lof^c^  ap- 
peared two  years  later.  His  discussions  of 
metaplprsics  involved  him  Sn  difficulties  with  the 
authorities  and  not  without  difficult  (Ud  he 
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obtain  the  chair  of  moral  p1u1o9cs)|v.ad4 
of  theology  was  later  denied  him.' '  Despite  the, 
opposition  to  Genovesi  on  thfe  part  of  the 
Saiolastics  Benedict  XIV,  several  cardinals  and 
many  learned  men  approved  hU  course.  Geno- 
vesi became  first  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy at  Naples,  in  which  he  was  uie  first  to  use 
ItaliaTi  in  the  lecture  room.  He  wrote  *Lezioni 
di  commercio  o  sia  economica  civile'  (1765)'. 
His  *Opera  scelte^  in  four  volumes  was  issued 
at  Milan  in  1835.  Consult  Bobba,  ^Cdmmemo- 
razione  di  A.  Genovesi*  (Benevento  1867). 

GSNRB  (zfaoh-r)  PAINTING,  in  artj 
from  the  French  genre  (sort  or  knd),  which 
was  originally  employed  to  designate  pictures 
of  which  the  subjects  were^  copied  dixectq^  f rtHp 
nature,  such  as  ttadscapes,  sceaea  of-'every^d^ 
lif&  animals,  fruit,  ana  even  foitiaits;  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  which  wer«  more  the 
prodact  of  the  imagination,  such  as  bistori(^ 
religious,  and  purely  ideal  painting.  The  term 
is  now  restricted  to  denote  scenes  of  eveiy-tday 
lif  ^  such  as  Hogaxth  and  Wilkie  loved  to  depict 
A  genre  painter  is  not  confined  to  low  aul^«cts, 
nor  need  his  ttaintings  be  vulgar  ia  the  onbnuv 
acceptatim  of  the  word,  thowlt -tiic  great  mo^ 
em  masters  in  tfab  s^le,  tbr  I>iitdi»  nave  owed 
their  inspiratioo  and  fame  to  scenes  of  very 
humble  and  often  coarse  life.  In  short .  the 
human-  element  is  the  dominant  note  in  genre 
paintiBg.  This  style  of  painting  was  not  utl* 
ktkowtt  to  the  andents.  Pyrcacus,  a  Greek 
painter  of  die  tude^of  Alexander  the  Great* 
painted  baiters'  shopv  cobUers'  stallst  and  the 
nke,  and  accutding  to  Pliny,  his  pictures,  .were 
hts^ljr  prised  Genre  painting  had  become  popr 
alar  m  the  late  Greek  and  R(»ian  periods,  and 
the  excavation  of  ancient  classical  cities  has 
broi^t  to  lig^t  numerous  fine  exaiaples  of  the 
work  of  the  artists  of  these  later  classical  periods^. 
In  Italy  the  painters  who  have  worked  m  this 
st:^e  are  Caravaggio,  Maafredi,  Satvator  Rosa. 
Benedetto  CastigUone,  etc.  But  the  art  received 
its  lui^eat  devclopoient-  in  the  Netherlands; 
Teniera  the  younger,  Jan  Van  Mill,  D.  Ryckaest, 
Rembrandt,  Nicholas  Maas*  Gerard  Dow,  Jan 
Steen,  the  Van  Ostades,  Brauwer  and .  Bega, 
are  amot^  the  best  exponents  of  the  style. 
In  Grreat  Britain,  after  Hoorarth  and  Wilkie,  jd>- 
ready  mentioned,  come  Leslie,  Mulrcady,  Mao- 
fise,  £ng,  Miltais,  Faed  and  others.  The  British 
school  lus  sou^t  to  lend  a  diKm^  to  the  stjle 
by  the  introduction  of  the  dramatic  eleuKnt. 
But  genre  painting  has  never  been  n^lected 
in  any  of  the  European  countries  since  the 
days  of  the  early  Netherland  masters  who 
depicted  every  phaise  of  the  life  in  which  they 
lived  In  the  IStb  century  the  French  artists 
earned  out  the  traditions  of  the  '^hre  masters 
and  elaborated  them  in  their  own  distinctly 
national  w^.  Among  these  who  acquired  an 
international  reputation  were  Boucher,  Chardin, 
Fragonard  and  Lancret.  Since  then  France  has 
never  lacked  genre  painters.  Barfruc,  Meis- 
sonier,  Roybet  and  Vibert  werie  brilliant  ex- 
ponents of  the  art  in  the  middle  of  the  19tfa 
century;  and  they  had  many  followers  and 
imitators.   See  PAiHTiira 

GENS,  amoi^  the  Romans,  denoted  that 
those  persons  belonged  to  the  same  gens  who 
bore  the  same  name;  were  born  of  freemen;  had 
no  slave  among  their  ancestors ;  and  who  had  n6t 
been  reduced  fr«n  a  superior  to  an  inferior 
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condition.  The  gens  consisted  of  qiany  families, 
supposedly  of  kindred  blood,  but  was  also  ap-~ 
plied  to  a  whole  community,  the  meiAbers  of 
which  ivere  beUeved  to  be  descended  from  <a 
comnuH)  stem.  Consult  Lange,  *RSai«dift 
Ahertlmmer>  <3  vols..  Betim  isn). 

GENSERIC,  ]en'ser-)k,  or  GAISERIC, 
king  -  of  the  Vandals:  b.  about  400;  d 
477  A.D.  He  was  a  natural  son  of  Godi^sdus^ 
the  great  leader  of  the  Vandals  when  they  over- 
ran  ,  Spain.  Goderic  succeeded  the'  latter  as 
ruler  of  the  conquered  territory;  arid  on  "his 
death  Genseric,  who  had  shown  special  capabtH- 
ties  as  a  ruler  of  men,  became  king.  An  hi-' 
vitation  in  429  from  Bonifac^  Count  of  Africal 
vicero);  under  Valentinian  III,  to  come  ana 
help  him  against  his  rival  Aetius,  gave  him  a 
chance  to  display  his  military  ability.  Genseric 
landed  in  Africa  with  50,000  men  and  swept 
everything  before  him  in  Mauritania,  where  me 
natives  flocked  to  his  standard.  Boniface  real- 
izing that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in-  inviting 
the  terrible  leader  of  the  Vandals  to  aid  him,- 
hastily  attempted  to  organize  bis  forces  to  op- 
pose him.  Twice  defeated  he  was  finally  driven 
uito_^  the  mountains  and  slain,  and  all  northern 
Africa  from  Cirthage  westward,  and  finally  the 
latter  city,  surrendered  to  Genseric  who  ex- 
tended his  conquests  to  parts  of  the  islindd  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  He  made  Car- 
tfrage  the  capital  6i  this  new  empire  in  439L.  fat 
455,  on  the  mvitation  of  the  Empress  EadaaiA^ 
Valentlniam's  widow,  who  sought  his-  assistatice 
against  Maximus,  the  murderer  of  her  husband^ 
he  landed  at  Ostia  and  marched  to  Rome,  wliick 
he  stormed  and  gave  tip  to  pillage  for  14  6ays. 
On  his  departure  ho  carried  off  the  empress 
herseK  ana  her  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  he 
married  to  his  son  Huneric.  Two  attempts  oto 
the  part  of  the  empire  to  shake  o£F  the  rule  of 
Genseric  were  unsuccessful.  The  western-  em- 
peror  Majorian  sent  a  great  fleM  ftgainst  the 
Vandals  in  457.  This  Genseric  met  and  dcs^ 
trpyed  ia  the  Bi^  of  Carthagq  A  siaiiUr  at- 
tempt on,  the  part  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Xeo^ 
in  468,.  met  with  a  like  fate  at  Bona.  Thus» 
under  Genserici  the  Vandals  became  as  for- 
midable on.  sea  as  they  had  become  on  land. 
Consult  Gibbon,  'Decline  and  Pall  of  "thfc  Ro- 
man .  Empire* ;  Hodgkin,  *Italy  and  her  In- 
vaders* (1892-95);  Martroye,  'Genseric:  La 
Conquete  vandale  en  Afrique^  (Paris  1907); 
'Cambridge  Mediseval  History*  (New  York 
1911).  ,  . 

GENSFLBISCH,  gens'flish.    See  Gvrvs- 

teaO,  JOHANHXS.  * 

GBNSICHBN,  g^n'sik-en.  Otto  Frms, 
German  author:  b.  Driesen,  Prussia^  1847.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Berlin ;  from  - 1874  to  1878  was  engaged  as 
dramaturgist  at  the  Waflner  Theatre,  B«r1ta 
After  18/%  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
literary  work.  He  published  'Gedichte*  (2d 
ed.,  1871);  'Vom  Deatschen  Kaiser'  (4th- ed., 
1871);  (Felicia^  (16th  ed.,  }8e2> ;  <Robespierrc> 
(1873);  <Phryne>  (1878);  <Jungbrmuimi' 
(1901);  'Bhitschuld*  (19^). 

.  GENSONNfi,  zhan'so'na',  Annand,  French 
politician:  b.  Bordeaux,  1758;  d.  1793.  He  wSs 
elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  from  tfe 
Gironde  and  subsequently  served  as  commis- 
idoner  to  La  VendM.  He  proposed  the  taw  of 
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Dec  1791  in  which  several  accusations  were 
hurled  at  the  brothers  o£  the  king  and  members 
of  the  aristocracy.  Many  other  projects  were 
introduced  by  him,  es^eoally  that  confiscating 
the  property  of  the  emigris.  In  March  1793  he 
presided  over  the  National  Convention,  but  in 
the  following  June  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
was  tried  on  a  charge  of  treason  in  October 
and  was  executed  wim  other  Girondisu  on  die 
31st  of      same  month. 

OENTH,  Frederick  Augastos.  American 

chemist:  b.  Wachtersbach,  Hesse,  1820;  d.  1893. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Universi^  of 
Heidelberg,  and  also  at  other  German  seats  of 
leamingJ  In  1845-48  he  was  assistant  to  the 
celebrated  Bunsen.  In  1848  he  came  to  Phila- 
delphia and  organized  an  anal^^ical  laboratory. 
He  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versi^  of  Pennsylvania  in  187%  resigned  in 
1888,  and  re-established  Us  lalwratory.  He 
y^rote  much  on  chemistiy  and  mineralogy  and 
isolated  about  23  new  minerals.  His  published 
works  include  ^Researches  on  the  Ammonia- 
Cobalt  Bases'  (1856) ;  *Corundum>  (in  'Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society  Proceedings,*  1873), 
and  reports  while  employed  as  mineralogist  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania. 

GENTH*  Lillian  Hathilde,  American 
artist:  b.  Philadelphia,  1876i,  She  studied  art 
at  the  Penntjlvjiiua  School  of  Desup  for 
Women,  and  under  WUstler  at  Paris.  She  re- 
tomed  to  her  native  land  in  1903,  She  paimed 
many  female  nudes  with  landscape  baclcCTounds 
and  also  several  portraits  in  wluch  she  oecame 
very  popular.  She  was  awarded  the  Mary 
Smith  prize  in  1904,  the  Shaw  memorial  prize 
in  1907  and  the  Hallgarten  prize  of  the  National 
Academy  in  1911.  She  is  represented  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Washington,  the  Cam^e  In- 
stitute, Pittsbiiigh.  the  Brooluyn  Institute  Mu* 
seam,  and  die  Metropolitan  Mnsenio,  New 
York. 

OBNTHITS,  a  hydrous  nickd-maRBedum 
silicate,  2Ki02MgO3SiO^H<0.  but  nieitel  con- 
tent is  variable.  It  occurs  at  Nidcd  Mountain 
near  Riddle,  Ore.,  also  in  Towns  County,  Ga. 

GENTIAN,  a  genus.  Gentiana,  of  plants 
of  the  family  Gerttianacea.  More  than  300 
species  are  known,  distributed  throughout  the 
temperate  and  mountainous  regions  of  the 
world.  Most  of  the  species  have  blue  flowers 
and  many  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty.  In 
eastern  North  America  the  best  known  species 
.are  the  fringed  gentian,  G.  trmita,  soapwort 
gentian,  G.  saponaria,  and  G.  an^nosii,  closed 
.gentian,  but  maiqr  other  species  occur,  scattered 
nearly  throughout  die  continent 

In  pharmacy  gentian  is  the  dried  rhizome 
and  root  of  Gentuina  lutea.  This  is  the  yellow 
gentian  of  Europe,  a  tall  mountain  perennial, 

f 'owing  abundantly  in  southern  and  middle 
urope  and  Asia  Minor.  The  chief  sources  of 
supply  to  the  drug  market  are  Switzerland, 
southern  France,  and  the  hilly  portions  of  Ger- 
many. The  mani  constituent  of  the  root  is  a 
bitter  glycoside,  gentiopicrin.  It  also  contains 
sugar,  gtims,  and  salts.  The  action  of  gentian 
is  that  of  a  simple  bitter  and  it  is  used  to  im- 
prove the  appetite  and  thus  secondarily  affect 
the  general  constitution.       ■  , 

GBNTILB,  Da  Fabriai^  See  Fabriaho, 
Gentile  da. 
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GENTILBS  (Latin  aenUUs,  from  gens,  a 
tribe,  clan  or  family),  originatly  used  by  the 
Jews  to  signify  non-Israeutic  peoples.  It  is 
used  to  signify,  in  Scripture,  all  the  nations  of 
the  worI(C  excepting  the  Jews.  In  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  the  rendermg  of  the  Hebrew 
word  goim,  peoples,  nations,  the  plural  of  goi, 
a  nation,  a  people.  At  first  it  was  used  as  a 
mere  ethnoIogioU  wor(t  and  quite  respectfully, 
but  as  the  Jews  became  more  conscious  of  their 
privileges  they  employed  it  more  and  more 
scornfully  of  the  nations  around  (Gen.  x,  5; 
Isa.  Ixvi,  19;  Jer.  xlv,  22).  This  attitude  was 
especially  noticeable  after  the  occupancy  of 
Canaan  and  the  growth  of  Hebrew  national 
spirit  and  power;  and  it  was  due,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  fieres  and  f  sequent  straggles  witis 
the  surrounding  aatioos,  wnidt  had  earty  taken 
on  a  semi-religiotts,  sani>politicaI  complexion 
which  tended  to  increase  among  the  Jews  the 
feeling  that  they  were  a  race  peculiarly  favored 
by  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and  the  God  of  Gods. 
In  the  New  Testament  Gentiles  is  the  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  eikrUf  the  plural  of  ethnot,  a 
number  of  people  living  tc^ther,  a  nation. 
Saiat  Peter,  moved  by  a  ^^sum,  was  the  first 
of  the  Twelve  to  preach  to  die  Gentiles  (Acts 
x) ;  but  Ae  Apostle  of  the  Gaitiles  was  Saint 
Paul  «;al.  U,  15).  Jewish  law  divided  the 
Gentile  residents  in  Palestine  into  two  classes, 
the  Mrmanent  {ger),  resident  and  stranger 
(within  the  gates,  sar).  The  former  had  nu- 
merous privities  which  the  latter  did  not  have; 
in  fact  they  mid  some  privil^es  not  accorded 
to  the  JewSf  as,  for  iastmc^  the  scmoval  of 
certain  food  festrictious.  In  the  coarse  of  tone 
the  idea  that  die  Jewish  people  constituted  a 
specially  and  divinely  privileged  people,  a  sort 
ciif  holy  entity.  Created  pecuiar  relations  be- 
tween them  and  the  (Gentiles  who  were  consc- 

?uently  looked  upon  as  unholy,  and  as,  there- 
ore,  the  inferior  of  the  Jews.  They  could  not 
therefore,  be  met  by  the  latter  as  emials.  This 
attitude  accounts  for  tiie  fact  that  me  Jew  has 
ever  since  retained  his  rfldal  diaracteristics 
wherever  he  has  preserved  his  religious  faith. 
See  Barbabian;  Phiustines;  Ibkael. 

Consult  Bertholet,  'EHe  Stettung  der  Israe- 
liten  und  der  Juden  zu  den  Fremden*  (1896); 
Farrar,  *Saint  PauPj  Josephus,  'History  of 
the  JewiA  War>;  Oehler,  'Old  Testament 
TheoloRy*;  Pfleiderer,  'Paulinismus* :  Schultz, 
<Old  Testament  Theology>;  Schenrer,  <An- 
dent  Hebrew  Tradition*  fTacltus.  ^Histories* ; 
French,  <New  Testament  Synonims*;  Weiss, 
'New  Testament  TtMoIogy>;  Welxftcker,  *The 
Apostolic  Age.* 

GBNTILESSS,  iSn'tMSs'.  a  poem  by 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  preserved  in  a  ■morale 
balade"  of  Henry  Scogan.  The  entire  ballad 
has  appeared  in  all  editions  of  Chaucer^  al- 
though as  early  as  the  iSth  century  John  Shirley 
recognized  the  interpolation.  In  Skeat's  edition 
the  part  by  Cliaucer  was  for  the  first  time 
printed  separately.  Scogan  was  a  disciple  and 
admirer  of  Chaucer. 

GENTILI,  Alberico.  Italian-English  jurist, 
founder  of  the  science  of  international  law: 
b.  Sanginesio,  14  Jan.  1552;  d.  London.  19  June 
16(8.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Perugii^  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor juns  civilis.  For  a  short  time  he  held  a 
judicial  office  at  Ascoli,  afteiu,whidi  he  re- 
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turned  to  Sang^nesio  and  set  about  recasting* 
its  ordinances.  His  Protestant  opinions 
(4>iiged  him  to  seek  reluge  in  Camlola.  He 
was  designated  as  contumactmu  by  the  In^iui^ 
tion  and  he  soon  had  to  qatt  Auatriao  temtory. 
In  1580  he  settled  at  Oxford  and  soon  after- 
ward to  lecture  on  Roman  law.  In  15^ 
he  was  appointed  regias  professor  of  civil  law 
at  Oxford  Universify.  His  lectures  and 
commentaries  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation 
as  a  jurist,  especially  his  application  of  old  legal 
maxims  to  the  then  new  problems  arising  from 
the  growing  interconrse  between  nations.  In 
1584  Gentih  was  consulted  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment in  the  Mendoza  case.  The  latter,  while 
Ambassador  of  Spain  to  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 
had  been  discovered  plotting  a^inst  her.  Gen- 
tili  l^er  expanded  his  answer  m  die  work,  ^De 
legationibtis  libri  tres.'  A  treatise  on  the  law 
of  war  ('De  jure  belli  commentatio  prima') 
appeared  in  IxS,  and  was  subsequently  ex- 
panded to<De  jure  belli  libri  tres>  (1598).  He 
was  admitted  member  of  Gray's  Inn  in  WOO, 
and  live  years  later  became  counsel  to  the  king 
of  Spaia  The  *Libri  duo  Hispanicae  advoca- 
tionis' contains  the  record  of  his  work  in  this 
service.  Not  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  I9th 
century  did  the  world  assign  Gentili  his  true 
place  as  the  first  to  define  adequately  the  rela- 
tions of  states  and  to  indicate  the  solution  of 
international  problems  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  law  and  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  without  regard  to  precedent  or  the 
still  more  hampering  rules  of  the  Church.  A 
monument  to  Gentili  was  erected  in  Ejigland 
in  1877  and  in  1908,  on  the  tercentenary  of  his 
death,  a  statue  of  him  was  unveiled  in  his  native 
city.  Consult  Holland,  T.  £^  ^Studiw  in  In- 
ternational Law'  (1898)  aiid  Walker,  T.  A., 
^History  of  the  Law  of  Nations>   (VoL  I, 

OENnLLY,  zhin'tr^e',  France,  town  in 
llie  department  of  the  Seine,  about  two  mile* 
south  of  Paris,  of  which  the  city  wall  divides 
the  town  into  Great  and  Little  Gentilly.  It 
contains  a  13th  cerftury  church,  potteries,  chem- 
ical works,  tanneries,  etc.   Pop.  11,000. 

OBNTLB.    See  Flesh  Fly. 

GBNTLBMAN  DANCING-JIASTER, 
The,  a  comedy  of  Wycherley  (q.vi).  It  first 
saw  the  lig^t  in  1671. 

■  GENTLEMEN-AT-ARMS,  a  bodyguard 
of  the  king  of  Eoja^land,  of  which  the  full 
desiniation  runs  *His  Majesty's  Bodyguard  of 
the  HonoraUe  Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms.* 
It  was  instituted  1^  Henry  VIII  in  1509  and 
was  at  first  called  ^Speers,*  and  later  ''Gen- 
tlemra  Pensioners.'  its  present  designation 
dates  from  1834.  It  is  the  second  oldest  corps 
in  the  British  service  and  does  dut^  only  at 
drawing  rooms,  lev^s  and  ^  other  important 
functions.  The  Crovm  an>oints  die  members 
from  among  military  officers  of  distinction  on 
the  retired  list  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  The  captaincy  of  the 
corps  is  vacated  with  each  ministiy. 

GENTOO,  corrupt  form  of  the  Portueuese 
gentio,  heathen,  whidi  was  formerly  employed 
to  designate  some  peoples  of  India,  especially 
Ae  Telugu. 

QENT2,  Friedrich  von.  (knnan  statesman: 
b.  Breslau.  1764;  d.  1832.  He  was  educated  at 


Frankfort  and  Konigsberg  and  in  1786  was  ap-  . 
|>otnted  secretary  of  the  General  Directory  and 
in  1793  became  war  councilor  of  Pn^sia.  At 
first  a  follower  of  Rousseau  and  Kant  hs  was 
in  favor  of  the  great  popular  movonent  in 
France,  but  was  soon  diverted  from  dUs  cours« 
by  the  writings  of  Burke,  Uallet  du  Fan  and 
iiounier.  A  stay  in  ^igland  made  him  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  constitutional  system 
of  mat  country.  He  founded  the  Neite 
Deuttcke  Monatssckrift  in  1795  and.  after  its 
demise  in  1798  the  Historisches  Journal.  In 
the  latter  he  attacked  the  Revolutitm  so  persist- 
ently that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country. ' 
In  1802  he  became  lae^erial  councilor,  in  Aus- 
tria and  bitterly  onxtsed  Nap(4eon.  He -wrote 
several  imwlamations  against  Oie  French.  Sub- 
sequently he  strntorted  Uettemich's  policy  and 
in  1818  founded  the  Wientr  Jahrbucker  dtr 
IMttPttur.  In  1815  he  served  as  secfetary  to 
the  Austrian  plenipotcntiariea  at  the  Congresa 
of  Vienna  and  at  the  subsequent  conferences 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Troppat^  Laibach,  and  Vcr-. 
ona.  Hs  led  a  dissipated  life  and  squandered 
his  substance.  His  motives  were  seldom  pure 
and  were  nearly  always  mercenjuy.  His  writ-- 
ings  are  contained  in  *Ausgew&hIte  Schriften^ 
edited  by  Weickz  (S  vols.,  Stuttgart  1838)  and 
in  *Kleme  Schriften^  edited,  by  Schlesier  (5 
vols.,  Mannheim  1840)  and  in  'Memoires  et 
lettres*  edited  by  Frolusch-Osten  (4  vols., 
Vlenqa  1874).  Consult  ^Briefwechsel  zwi- 
schen  Friedrich  Gentz  and  Adam  Mtiller  1800- 
29>  (Stuttgart  1857);  <D£peches  inedites  du 
Chevalier  de  Gentz  aux  hospodars  de  Valachie 
1819^>  (Paris  1876) ;  Foumier.  '(3enti  und 
(>jbenai>  (Vienna  1880) ;  Reiff,  <Friedrich 
Gentz,  an  opponent  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  Napoleon>  (Uiban^  HL,  1912);  L&blee^ 
'Friedrich  Ckntz  und  Heinrkh  von  Sybil* 
(Gottiagen  1913). 

GENTZ.  Wilhelm  Karl.  vtl'h«lm  kari  gSnts. 
German  painter :  b.  Neurupptn,  Brandenburg,  9 
Dec.  1822;  d.  Berim.  23  Aug.  189a  He  traveled 
in  Spain,  Morocco,  and  Egypt  depicted  Oriental 
civilization  and  the  life  of  the  desert  with  in- 
creasing insight  and  success,  and  at  first  turned 
his  attention  to  the  rendering  of  biblical  scenes 
in  the  spirit  of  the  actual  East.  Of  the  works 
of  this  period  are  'Christ  in  the  House  of 
Simon* ;  'Christ  among  the  Pharisees  and  Pub- 
licans,* Desnte  the  sidll  with  which  he  rai- 
dered  die  brilliant  light  effects  peculiar  to  those 
regions,  his  work  was  slow  in  making  its  way. 
Ultimately,  however,  he  was  ranked  not  at  all 
inferior  to  the  most  distinguished  French  color- 
ists.  He  was  a  professor  in  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy, from  1877  a  member  of  the  Senate;  and 
obtained  the  great  medals  of  Berlin  (1866),  ■ 
Vienna  (1873)  and  Munich  (1876).  In  1873 
he  visited  Palestine  to  make  local  studies  for 
his  greatest  achievement,  'Entry  of  the  (jennan 
Crown  Prince  into  Jerusatem,  1869,'  which  was 
completed  in  1876  and  hung  in  die  Natiotul 
(klleiy  of  Berlin.  Other  of  his  canvases  are 
'Mecca  Caravan  at  Prayer' ;  'Meeting  of  Two 
Caravans  in  the  Desert* ;  'Evening  on  the 
Nile*  ■  'Fimeral  Celebration  at  Cairo* ;  'Ser- 
pent Charmer* ;  'Alley  of  Sphinxes  in  the  The- 
baid* ;  'Bazaar  in  Algiers* j  'Palm  Sunday  in 
Eariy  Christian  Times*  (1853).  He  published 
'Briefe  aus  Aegypten  und  NelMen.>     He  also 
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made  illustratioos  for  Eber's  ^Egypt*  and  others 
o£  his  popular  works. 

GENUA,  ancient  name  of  Genoa-  (q.v.). 

GENUFLECTION,  ieti-Q-fl5k'sh6n  (Mid- 
dle Larin  genufiexio,  bending  of  the  knee)  the 
act  of  bending  the  knee  in  reverence  or  adora- 
tion. In  the  Roman  CadwHc  Churdi  the  mem- 
bers gennflect  when  passing  before  the  taber- 
nacle where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  reserved. 
If  the  Sacrament  is  exposed  a  double  genuflec- 
tion (on  both  knees)  is  usual.  Genuflection  is 
nsed  at  various  times  during  the  church  serv- 
ices. The  early  Christians  prayed  standing  on 
Sundays,  and  from  Easter  till  Pentecost,  and 
only  bent  the  knee  in  sign  of  penance;  ham  a 
class  of  penitents  were  known  as  Genufiectents. 
In  die  rubrics  of  the  Anglican  C^urcn  double 
genuflection,  or  kneeling,  is  enjoined  in  some 

Earts  of  the  service.  Kneeling  and  bovring  the 
ead  at  the  name  of  Jesus  occasioned  mudi  con- 
troversy, especially  among  the  Puritans.  It 
seems  probable  that  genuflexion  crept  into  the 
church  from  its  contact  with  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Kjyal  court  in  Egypt,  the  prostrations  of  die 
Orient  and  like  ceremonies  among  other  ne^ih- 
boring  civiliiEed  nations. 

QENUNG,  John  Franklin,  American  cler- 
gyman and  scholar :  b.  Wilseyville,  N.  Y.,  27  Tan. 
1850.  He  was  gjaduated  from  Union  College 
in  1870,  from  the  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1875,  and  from  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig, Germany,  in  1881 ;  was  for  a  time  active 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
later  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
Amherst  College.  After  24  years  in  that  chair 
he  was  transferred  to  the  department  of  literary 
and  Biblical  interpretation.  He  has  demeS 
as  follows:  Fh.D.,  Leipzig;  1881;  D.D.,  Yale 
University,  1905 ;  L.H.D.,  Union  University, 
1913.  His  publications  number  'Tennysons 
In  Memoriam :  Its  Purpose  and  Stnicture> 
(1883);  'Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric> 
(1886) ;  <Hand-book  of  Rhetorical  Analysis* 
(1888) ;  'The  Epic  of  the  Inner  Life,*  a  new 
translation  with  annotations  of  the  Book  of 
Job  (1891):  <OuUines  of  Rhetoric*  (1893); 
'The  Woricing  Principles  of  Rhetoric*  (19QZ)  ; 
'Stevenson's  Attitude  to  Life*  (1901) ;  'Words 
of  Koheleth* ;  the  Book  of  Ecclestastes,  with 
new  translation  and  commentary  ( 1904)  ;  'The 
Hebrew  Literature  of  Wisdom:  a  Synthesis* 
(1906);  'The  Idylls  and  the  Ages,*  a  valua- 
tion of  Tennyson'^s  Idylls  of  the  Kin^  (1907)  ; 
'The  Man  with  the  Pitcher  and  his  Story' 
(1912)  ;  'A  Guide  Book  to  the  Biblical  Litera- 
ture* (1916). 

GENUS,  je'nfis,  in  zoology  ^d  botat^,  a 
systematic  term  applied  to  any  group  of  species 
(q.v.)  lower  in  rank  than  a  tribe,  sub-fanuly,  or 
family.-  A  genus  may  be  composed  of  a  sindl^ 


several,  or  many  species.  Genera  usually_  diner 
in  structural  details,  while  species  differ  in  size 
or  color,  or  in  the  structure  of  some  special 
organ  or  portion  of  the  body.  It  is,  however, 
often  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  genera 
and  species.  As  an  example  of  a  genus  may  he 
cited  Equus,  or  the  horse  genus,  represented 
by  Equus  cabaUus,  the  domestic  horse;  Equus 
asinus,  the  ass ;  Eqmu  gebra,  die  zebra,  etc.  A 
genus  may  be  represented  by  species  inhabiting 
different  continents,  but  sometimes  a  genus  is 
confined  to  a  single  geographical  realm  or 


region.  See  paragraph  on  Classification  in 
Anatomy. 

GEOCENTRIC,  astronomical  term  em- 
ployed to  flesigraite  the  pwition  and  motions  of 
the  planets  from  the  position  of  a  supp(»ed  ob- 
server staticmed  at  the  centre  of  the  e»lh.  See 

HxUOCtNTHIC. 

GEODB,  a  cavity  of  small  size  in  a  rock 
mass,  which  cavity  has  been  lined  or  even 
filled  with  mineral  matter  that  has  been  carried 
in  by  the  circulating  waters.  Sometimes  the 
lining  is  silica  deposited  in  lajners  in  the  form 
of  banded  ag^te,  sometimes  it  is  quartz  or  cal- 
cite  in  beautiful  crystals. 

GEODESY.  The  science  of  measuring 
large  portions  of  ^the  earth's  surface,  continents, 
countries,  etc,  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
form  ana  ^mension  of  our  ^obe  and  of  mak- 
ing maps  of  extended  regions  of  its  surface, 
differs  from  surveyin(^  (Q-v.)  in  the  wider  re- 
gions whidb  its  scope  includes,  and  in  the  cor- 
responding necessity  of  more  delicate  and  re- 
fined instruments^  and  methods.  As  an  example 
of  the  problem  it  involves:  If  a  map  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  made,  one  of  uie  many 

auestioBs  arising  would  be  that  of  the  exact 
istance  on  the  earth's  surface  between  two 
dties.  This  is  obviously  impossible  of  measure- 
ment in  the  familiar  vray  with  the  tape  line.  To 
carry  out  such  measurements  the  method  of  tri- 
angulation  must  be  applied.  To  do  this,  two 
pomts  must  be  found  a  few  miles  apart  so  sit- 
uated that  the  distance  between  them  can  be 
directly  measured  on  the  ^ound,  and  that  from 
each  of  them  several  different  points  in  the 
region  to  be  surveyed  are  visible.  Let  AB  be 


the  two  points  chosen  and  C,  D,  E,  F,  etc, 
some  of  the  distant  points.'  The  line  AB  is 
called  the  base  Une  of  die  triangulation,  and  is 
measured  by  means  of  rods  closed  in  wooden 
cases  to  protect  them  from  rapid  changes  of 
temperature,  which  are  successively  placed  end 
to  end  from  the  point  A  to  the  point  B.  Re- 
cently it  has  been  found  that  steel  tape  can  be 
used  much  more  expediently  and  widi  all  the 

Erecision  that  is  required  for  the  purpose 
[aving  found  the  exact  length  of  the  base  line, 
a  theodolite  is  mounted  at  A  and  vertical  rods 
or  signals  are  erected  at  B  C  so  that  the  angle 
BAC  can  be  measured  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible exactness.  Then  the  theodolite  is  carried 
to  the  point  B  and  the  angle  is  measured  in  like 
manner.  If  practica^e  the  theodolite  may  also 
be  motmted  at  C  in  order  to  measure  the  re- 
maining ang^e  of  the  trian^.  The  sum  of 
the  angles  should  come  out  180°,  this  being  the 
sum  of  the  angles  of  any  plane  triangle.  These 
three  measurements  will  snow  any  error  in  the 
measurement  of  the  angles.  Knowing  the  three 
angles  and  of  the  »de  of  the  trian^e,  the  com- 
putaHon  of  the  two  remainhig  sides  is  a  very 
simple  one  in  trigonometry. 

Commonly  there  will  be  a  number  of  points, 
C  D,  E,  F,  etc,  which  can  be  determined  at  the 
same  time.  Having  done  dus,  any  of  the  lines 
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from  A  or  B  to  C  or  between  any  two  of  the 
other  known  points,  may  be  used  as  a  new  base 
line  and  the  distance  of  yet  other  visible^  points 
measured  in  the  same  way.  These,  again,  can 
be  used  as  new  base  lines,  and  so  on  inde6nitely. 
This  method  is  especially  expeditious  in  moun- 
tainous r«ions,  where  observations  can  be  made 
from  pealc  to  peak  at  distances  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding 100  miles. 

A  fundamental  point  in  which  geodesy  dif- 
fers from  snrv^ing  is  in  the  combination  of 
measurements  of  the  earth's  surface,  with  ob- 
servations of  die  stars*  the  object  of  the  com- 
bination is  the  determmation  of  the  curvature 
of  the  earth's  surface  and  the  size  of  our  globe. 

The  prindpte  involved  will  be  readily  seen 
by  a  little  careful  thought  It  is  obviously  im- 
poniUe  to  determine  with  ai^  eMctness  the 


degree  on  iht  earth's  surface.  This  (tistance 
can  be  determined  between  txry  two  points  which 
are  connected  by  a  geodetic  measurement  The 
difference  of  longitude  may  also  be  determined 
astronomically  ny  telegraph  and  by  geodetic 
measurement  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  rela- 
tion between  the  two  measures  shows  the  curva- 
ture in  the  east  and  west  direction. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  guestions  connected 
with  die  figure  o£  the  earth  is  that  of  the  exact 
elliptidty  or  flattening  of  our  globe.  Hie  pre- 
cise figare  of  die  earth  itself  does  not  admit  of 
definition  on  acconnt  of  the  irregular  outlines 
of  die  mountains.  Hence,  as  a  basis  of  all 
exact  statements,  ^odesy  takes,  as  a  standard 
body  representing  the  earth,  the  figure  that 
woiud  be  formed  by  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
if  tiie  continents  were  removed  so  that  the 
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curvature  of  the  earth's  surface  by  observations 
made  solely  on  that  surface.  But  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  which  is  taken  as  the  basic  one, 
is  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  plumb-line- 
It  follows  that  the  angle  between  the  directions 
of  the  plumb-line  at  two  points  will  be  equal 
to  the  curvature  of  the  ocean  surface  between 
the  points.  By  skilful  astronomical  observa- 
tions it  is  possible,  on  any  part  of  the  solid 
earth  where  an  instrument  can  be  mounted,  to 
determine  the  exact  declination  in  the  celestial 
sphere  from  which  the  plumb-line  points,  wluch 
is,  in  fact,  the  zenith.  The  declination  of  the 
zenith  is  the  latitude  of  the  place;  it  follows, 
that  if  the  latitude  of  two  points  north  and 
south  of  each  other  is  accurately  determined, 
and  found  to  be  one  degree,  for  example,  the 
distance  between  them  is  the  measure  o£  one 


ocean'  would  coyer  the  whole  globe.  It  is  clear 
that  if  the  earth  did  not  rotate  on  its  axis,  the 
form  assumed  by  an  ocean  covering  it  would  be 
that  of  a  sphere.  But,  owing  to  the  rotation, 
the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth  are  expanded 
and-  uie  polar  regions  contracted  so  that  the 
ideal  form  is  that  of  an  ellipsoid.  If  all  parts 
of  the  earth  were  of  the  same  density  this  ellip- 
soid would  be  easily  determined;  but  owing  to 
the  inequality  of  density  of  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  me  figure  of  the  ocean  itself  is  not  an 
exact  ellipsoid.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
make  the  calculations  assuming  it  to  be  such, 
and  to  malce  the  best  allowance  that  we  can  for 
such  small  deviations  as  -may  be  discovered. 

Measures  for  this  purpose  have  been  carried 
on  or  are  in  progress  in  most  civilized  «>un- 
trics.  The  exact  form  and  sise  of  the  eardi 
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cannot  be  determined  in  the  best  waj  Aroug^ 
observations  in  any  one  country,  but  require  a 
combination  of  the  geodetic  surveys  of  various 
countries  as  widely  separated  as  {wssible.  With 
a  view  of  securing  co-operation  in  the  solution 
of  the  proUem,  an  International  Geodetic  Asso- 
ciation was  formed^  comprising  the  United 
States  and  the  leadmg  countries  of  Europe. 
This  association,  represented  by  members  frran 
die  various  countries,  meets  from  time  to  time 
to  carry  out  the  co-operative  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  decide  upon  the  best  way  of  com- 
bining the  several  geodetic  surveys. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  prindpal 
modem  geodetic  arcs  which  have  been  com- 
pletely measured  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  affords  a  comparison  of  the  work  done  by 
the  United  States  with  tfiat  of  foreign  countries. 
The  two  arcs  already  completely  measured  tn 
the  United  States  are  those  of  the  thirty-ninth 
mrallel  of  latitude,  and  the  eastern  oblique  arc. 
The  arc  along  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  extends 
across  the  country  from  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  to 
Point  Arena,  Cat,  a  distance  of  2625  statute 
miles  (4225  idlometers).  Its  triangulation  in- 
dudes  10  t«se  lines  having  an  aggregate  length 
of  53.5  miles,  one  of  them  being  neany  11  mues 
long.  In  the  Rocky  Uountain  r^on  many  of 
the  triangle  sides  are  over  100  mfles  in  length, 
and  some  of  the  triangulation  stations  are  more 
than  14,000  feet  (4300  meters)  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  To  fix  the  position  of  this  arc  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  to  determine  the 
true  direction  of  the  lines  of  triangulation,  the 
latitude  was  accuratdy  determined  at  109 
stations,  the  longitude  at  29  stations,  and  the 
azimuth  at  73  stations. 

The  eastern  oblique  aic  extends  from  Calais, 
Maine,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  a  distance  of  1623 
miles  (2612  kilometers).  The  triangulation  in- 
dudes  six  base  lines.  The  latitude  was  deterr 
mined  at  71  stations,  the  longitude  at  17.  and  the 
azimuth  at  56.  The  measurement  of  the  arc  is 
a  result  obt^ned  from  the  triangulation  whidi 
forms  the  primary  control  of  tfie  surveys -of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  executed  by  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Of  the  work  now  in  progress,  the  principal 
measurement  Is  that  of  an  arc  of  the  ninety- 
eighth  meridian  west  of  Greenwich.  This  work 
is  practically  completed  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
for  its  cxtenMon  normward  into  Canacb,  and 
southward  into  Mexico. 

The  principal  arcs  measured  in  foreiga 
countries  are  the  Anglo-French  meridion^  arc 
extending  from  the  north  of  the  British  Isles 
southward  through  France  and  Spain  into 
Africa;  the  great  Russian  meridiomu  arc  ex- 
tending from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  tbe  northern 
boondaty  of  Turicey;  tbe  European  latitucUnal 
arc  extending  from  the  southern  oart  of  Ireland 
eastward  into  central  Russia;  and  the  great 
Indian  meridional  arc  extending  from  the  south- 
em  point  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  northward 
to  the  Himalavas. 

The  total  length  of  all  the  arcs  completely 
measured  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the 
modern  period  amounts  to  a  little  more  than 
two-fifths  o£  the  girdle  of  the  earth  along  a 
great  drde. 

The  exact  form  of  the  earth  as  given  hy 
these  measurements  is  such,  that  with  consider- 
able exactness  all  parallels  of  latitude  are 


drcles,  and  all  meridional  great  drdes  are 
ellipses.  The  dimensions  and  form  of  the 
spheroid,  or  more  properly,  ellipsoid  of  revolu- 
tion given  by  these  co-ordinate  cirdes  and 
elUpses  are  usually  stated  in  terms  of  its 
equatorial  and  polar  radii,  or  diameters,  and 
the  two  most  notable  computations  of  these 
dimensions  are  those  made  by  Bessel  in  1841, 
and  those  made  by  Clarke  in  1866.  The  dimen- 
uons  as  determined  by  these  computations  and 
the  compression  values  deduced  dierefrom. 
whidi  are  applied  to  all  calculations  in  connec- 
tion with  modern  geodetic  work,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  maps  for  exact  surveys,  are 
given  in  the  following  table,  both  the  Bessel 
and  Oarke  computations  being  ffiven  in  meters 
and  English  statute  miles. 
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Both  sets  of  dimensions  very  closely  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth,  but  the  number  of  recent 
measurements  is  insufficient  to  determine  which 
of  the  two  is  more  near^  correct  It  is  quite 
probaUe  diat  the  true  dimenstons  lie  between 
At  two.  A  very  dear  idea  of  the  small  amoimt 
of  flattening  at  the  poles  indicated  by  the  figures 
of  either  set  may  be  had  by  constructing  m  ^obe 
approximately  nve  feet  in  diameter.  In  order 
to  represent  the  shape  of  the  earth,  tbe 
equatorial  diameter  of  the  dobe  will  have  to  be 
made  one*iifth  of  an'  inch  lon^r  than  its  polar 
diameter.  The  consequent  distortion  from  a 
perfect  sphere  will  be  unappreciable  to  fhe  eye 
unaided  by  the  use  of  measuring  instruments. 

Another,  wholly  different,  meOiod  of  deter- 
mining the  form,  thou^  not  the  size,  of  the 
earth  IS  afforded  by  the  force  of  gravity,  as 
determined  by  the  length  of  the  seconds  pen- 
dulum. It  b  well  known  that  gravity  is  less  in 
the  equatorial  r^ons  of  the  earth  ^n  at 
tbe  pcuar  regions,  from  two  causes.  One  is  Ae 
(xntrifugal  force  of  the  eardi's  rotation,  and  the 
other  is  the  ^eater  dutance  of  the  centre  of 
tihe  earth's  surface  at  the  equator.  The  result  is 
fiat  a  clock  pendulum,  swinging  exact  seconds 
near  the  pole,  would  lose  seTeral  seconds  a  day 
when  taken  to  the  equator;  hence,  a  pendulum 
whidi  would  beat  exact  seconds  must  be  made 
continually  shorter  as  we  approach  the  equator. 
The  determination  of  its  length  in  various  lat- 
itudes thus  becomes  an  important  problem  in 
geodesy.  When  it  is  known,  the  eUipticit^  or 
flattening  of  the  earth  may  foe  determmed 
from  it. 

^  What  makes  all  the  problems  associated  with 
this  so  complex  are  the  small  irregularities  in 
the  direction  and  force  of  gravitation  wherever 
measures  and  determinations  have  been  made. 
It  is  always  found  that  when  the  latitudes  of 
places  are  determined  bv  the  direction  of  die 
plumb-line,  which  is  uie  only  astronomical 
method,  they  seldom  agree  with  the  differences 
between  the  places  as  determined  tiy  geodetic 
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measurements.  The  T«aBon  is,  that  the  plumth- 
line  is  defiected  by  the  attraction  oi  mountains 
and  denser  portions  of  the  interior  of  the  earth 
which  do  not  admit  of  exact  computation. 
These  irregftdarities  are- greater  hi  motmtainous 
regions,  in  the  Himalayas  sometimes  rising  to 
30  secdfidi.  Bat  .even  ia  'plaia  cMntHes  d^da- 
tions  of  two  or  three  seconds  are  found.  The 
errors  ariaiz«  from  these  deviations  would  nM 
be  important  in  theKS«lve%  the  difikulty  ' being 
that  01^  tnwrate  like  a  small  enor  in  a  ioot 
rule  when  toe  latter  has  to  be  used  for 
mg  a  very  long  stick  of  timber.  Ia  such  a  case 
an  error  even  so  small  as  ct»-«0kih  of  an  iQoh 
in  the  rule  would  amount  to  an  error  of  a  foot 
in  measuring  a  pole  100  feet  king.  As  the 
measurement  of  a  whole  continent,  even  of  die 
earth  itself,  has.  to  start  itom  short  base  lines, 
the  error  may  be  multiplied  many  fold  in  the 
final  result 

Simon  Newcomb. 
Revited  by  Eaic  Domjxiu. 

OSODBTIC  SURVBVINa  See  Stw- 
vgymc 

GBOFPRHY  (}«rri)  OF  MONMOUTH 
(called  also  Geoffrey  ap  Arthur),  Engfi^ 
ehronicler:  b.  probably  at  Monmouth  aoout 
1100;  d.  Llandaff,  1152  or  1154.  AccorcBng  to 
Leland  he  was  edncated  at  Monmouth,  in  a  con- 
vent of  the  Benedictines,  whose  society  he  en- 
tered. He  was  afterward  made  ardideacon  of 
Homnouth,  whence  he  was,  in  1152,  raised  to 
the  bishotnic  of  Samt  Asaph.  The  state  of 
affairs  in  North  Wales  induced  him  to  retire  to 
the  court  of  Heniy  II.  He  wrote  varjons 
worlts;  but  bis  <Hi9toria  Regum  Britannisc*  fs 
his  most  important  production.  This  is  now 
known  to  be,  as  tfie  compiler  states,  chiefly  a 
translation  from  Armorican  manuscripts  dis- 
covered in  Brittany  by  Walter  Calenius,  an  arch- 
deacon of  Oxford.  It  contains  a  pretended 
geneal<»y  of  the  kings  of  Britain  from  the 
time  of  the  fabulous  Brafas,  or  Brute,  the 
Trojan,  to  the  death  of  Cadwallader,  king  of 
Weasex  in  668.  It  was  first  printed  by  Ascenins 
at  Paris,  in  1506.  An  English  translation  by 
Aaron  Thompson,  af  Londbn  in  1718,  was  re- 
printed  in  Bohn^  Anti<iuarian  Library,  194& 
We  are  indebted  to  Geoffrey  for  preserving,  and 
perhaps  reconstructing,  the  legends  of  Arthur 
and  his  kni^s,'thc  exquisite  fiction  of  Sftbrina 
tntrodnced  into  Miltons  ^Masque  of  Comus,^ 
the  subject  of  Shakespai's  *KioK  Lcar,>  and 
many  of  the  finest  e^sodes  ui  Drayton^ 
*PolyoibioB.> 

GBOFFRIN.  zhO-fr£n',  Marie  Th«rise 
Rodet,  the  holder  of  a  noted  Parisian  literary 
salon:  b.  Paris,  2  June  \(ff9;  d.  there,  6  Oct 
1777.  By  the  grace  and  vivacity  of  her  man- 
ners, aided  by  a  refined  and  activated  taste, 
she  drew  around  her  much  of  the  fashion,  wit, 
and  learning  of  Europe.  Early  left  a  widow, 
with  an  opulent  fortune,  her  charities  to  the 
poor,  and  her  benevolent  aids  to  literature,  en- 
deared her  as  much  to  Society  as  her  wit  and 
virtue  delighted  Three  of  her  friends,  Thomas, 
Morellet,  and  IVAlembert,  dedicated  particular 
writings  to  her  memory.  Consult  Aldts,  *Mme. 
<le  Geoffrin  Snd  her  Times*  (New  York  1905). 

OKOFFROY,  zho'frwa',  Jean,  French 
artist:  b.  Marennes,  Department  of  Qiarente- 
Inffrieure,  18S3.  His  art  studies  were  made 
under  the  supervision  of  Levasseur  and  Eugene 


Ate  He  &r»t  «xlui»ted  in  1^4  and  ha»,  be- 
come famed  as  a  master  in  depicting  childkemi 
and  poverty.  In  the  Amiens  Museum  is  nis 
*The  Unforttmates' ;  while  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery  has  his  'Visiting  Day  at  the  Hospital," 
and  'Prayer  of  the  Meek*  These  are  Ms 
principal  works.  In  1900  he  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

GBOFFROY,  Julten  Louis,  French  drar 
matic  critic:  b.  Rennes,  1743;  d.  1814.  He  was 
educated  with  a  view  of  entering  the  Jesuit 
order,  but  when  it  was  suppressed  in  1774  he 
became  a  teacher.  He  was  succesuvdy  eiUtor 
of  VAnmie  Lkthmrt.  the  JonmtU  de  Moiuitur 
and  L'Ami  du  Roi  and  during  the  troubled  year* 
of  the  Revolution  Uved  in  retirement.  In  1806 
he  joined  the  Journal  det  Dibats  as  dramatic 
critic.  .  He  opposed  the  Encyclopedists  and 
especially  Voltaire,  who  was  his  pet  aversion. 
He  was  a  dramatist  of  somewhat  narrow  views, 
but  his  learning  was  extensive'  and  solid.  Con- 
sult Gosse  ^C^urs  dc  litt^ture  dramatlque' 
O820),  containing  his  daily  criticisms,  and 
Geoifroy's  'Discgurs  sur  ta  critique*  Paris 
1779). 

GEOFFROY  BAINT-HXLAIRB,  OA'-tft- 
Ulr*.  Btieniiei,  French  naturalist:  b.  Etampeii 
France,  IS  April  1772;  d.  Paris,  19  Tune  1844. 
He  was  educated  at  the  colleges  o£  Navarre 
and  Lemoine,  and  became  a  favorite  pupil  of 
Hauy.  At  the  age  of  21  he  obcsuned  tne  diatr 
of  zoology  in  the  Parisian  Jardin  des  Plantea. 
As  a  member  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  ia 
1798  he  founded  the  Institute  of  Cairo,  and  re*- 
turned  about  the  end  of  1801  with  a  rich  col- 
lection of  zoological  specimens.  In  1907  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  1809  professor  of  zoology  at 
the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  He  devoted  himself 
e^edally  to  the  philosophy  of  natural  history. 
He  was  closely  associated  with  Cavour;  but 
they  <Uffered  on  the  mutability  of  spedes,  the 
former  supporting  and  the  latter  opposing  the 
theory.  Among  his  principal  works  are  "The 
Prinaple  of  Unity  m  Organic  Composition^ 
{1828) ;  ^Philosophy  of  Anatomy*  (1818-20);; 
^Natural  History  of  the  Mammifers*  (I'^O^ 
42);  'Ideas  of  Natural ,  Philosophy*  (1838). 

GEOFFROY  SAINT-HILAIRE,  laidoro, 

Frendi  physiologist  and.naturalist,  spo  of  the 
weceding:  h.  Paris,  16  Dec.  IBOS:  d.  there,  10 
Nov.  1861.  He  was  elected  to  tiie  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1893,  and  afterward  became  AiC> 
eessively  inspector-general  of  tfie  university; 
member  of  the  council  of  instruction  and  pny 
fessor  of  zoology  at  the  Academy  of  Seieheei 
One  of  his  chief  works,  *History  of  Anomalies 
of  Organization  hi  Man  and  the  Animals* 
(18^37),  adds  valuable  confirmation  to  the 
tteories  of  his  father.  He  was  the  means  of 
'founding  the  AeclimatizaHon  Soci^ety  of  Paris. 
He  paiamuch  attention  to  the  domestication  of 
foreign  animals  in  France,  as  appears  from  his 
treatise  ^Domestication  et  Naturalisation  des 
Animaux  utiles*  (18&4).  and  advocated  the  use 
of  horse  flesh  as  food  in  his  T>ttres  sur  les 
substances  alimentaires*  (1856).  He  also  pub- 
lishcd  an  excdient  life  of  his  father'  (1848). 

GEOGNOSY,  ic-ag'n&-sl,  that  branch  of 
(Seology  that  treats  of  the  materials  that  com- 
pose the  earth.  See  Cai-cite;  Limestone; 
MiNEKAUxsY;  puARTZ;  RocKs,  etc,  also  section 
on  Geognosy  u  the  article  on  Geology, 
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QSOORAPHER  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  Continental  anny  in  the  R^o- 
Itttiod  had  a  geographer  to  make  maps  and 
plans;  and  on  4  Ma^  1781  Thomas  Hutchins 
(q.v.),  a  prot£g6  of  Franklin's,  was  on  his 
r'ecommeAaation  appointed  geographer  to  the 
Southern  (Greene's)  army!  After  the  peace, 
Hqtchins's  services  were  retained  as  geogra- 
pher, in  connection  with  the  surveys  of  the 
Western  lands  ceded  by  the  States.  The  first 
official  note  of  the  office  is  in  the  draft  of  the 
l^eneral  land  bill  r^rted  26  April  1785,  where 
U  is  reftrred  to  as  ensting,  and  shortly  after- 
ward Hutchins  is  referred  to  as  occupying  it. 
He  was  to  supervise  the  State  surveyors  ap- 
pointed bjr  Congress,  suspend  them  if  unsatisr 
factory,  and  rniort  to  Congress.  He  was  re- 
appointed hi  iTSS,  for  two  years,  but  died  the 
next  year. 

Tlie  first  known  official  holder  of  the  office 
of  Geographer  of  the  United  States  was  Col. 
Robert  Erskine.  On  the  recommendation  of 
Gen.  Tames  Clinton  to  Washington,  Simeon 
Be  Witt  the  first  graduate,  in  1776,  of  Rutgers 
College  (q.v.)  was  in  1778  appointed  assistant 
to  Erskine.  whom  he  afterward  succeeded,  as 
jwr,  order  of  Congress,  4  Dec  1780.  He  hrfd 
this  office  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  then 
tecame  Surveyor-General  of.  the  State  of  New 
York,  holding  that  office  for  SO  years,  though 
in  1796  offered  the  post  of  Surveyor-General 
of  the  United  States,  .an  honor  which  he  de- 
dined.  De  Witt  organized  a  corps  of  surveyors 
under  lieut  Benjamin  Lodge,  who  with  com- 
pass and  chain  measured  every  rod  of  Sulli- 
van's great  march  from  Easton  to  the  Genesee 
valley,  intof  the  wilderness  and  lake  region  of 
fSew  York.  The  maps  then  made,  under  the 
supervision  of  De  Witt,  became  the  basis  of 
the  subsequent  cartology  of  Central  New  York, 
and  these,  with  the  maps  made  in  1778,  by 
Captain  Grev,  auxiliary  to  die  same  expedition, 
are  in  the  , New  York  Historical  Sodety  library 
and  are  known  as  'Hie  Simeon  De  Witt  Col- 
lection.^ They  were  utiKzed  espedally  by  GeU. 
John  S.  Clark  in  the  ^ears  before  1^,  in  his 
remarkable  identification  of  the  places,  with 
Indian  names,  referred  to  in  the  42  journals  of 
•fht  <^ctTs  in  Sullivan's  expedition. 

GEOGRAPHIC  NAMES,  United  SutM 
Board  on,  a  board  of  15  members;  chosen  from 
the  executive  departmenti  the  Governmeirt 
Printing  OflfioB,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
jDvested  with  power  to  render  final  depsion, 
{>indiag  on  all  departments  o£  the  government, 
in  settling  the  names  of  stations  and  places 
throughout  the  United  Statts  and  Alaska,  and 
tp  fix  the  spelling  of  the  same  in  accordance 
with  local  usage.  The  board  was  instituted  is 
1890  by  President  Harrison.  A  s^rate  board 
exists  for  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  reports 
of  the  board  are  issued  fron  time  to  time  by 
order  of  the  Congress. 

GEOGRAPHIC     POSITIONS.  See 

Geodesy. 

GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY.  Nrnttoml,  ao 

American  or^nization  with  headt^uarters  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  was  formed  in  18^  and 
offers  annual  lecture  courses  in  Washington 
upon  popular  geographical  subjects.  The  Na~ 
twnal  Geographic  Magazine  is  published 
monthly  by  the  Sode^,  which  had  about 
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300,000  members  in  1917  and  a  coUecdon  of 
rather  more  than  50^000  volumes  in  die  library 
maintained  in  its  building  in  Washington. 

GEOGRAPHICAL     BOTANY.  See 

Plant  GEoatApHv. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  CONQUESTS.  The 
IStfa  century,  the  third  after  the  discovery  of 
America  drew  to  its  dose  widt  darimess  still 
shrouding  half  die  ^obe  from  the  ^ye  of 
dvilized  man.  A  Strabo  or  a  Ptdemy,  if 
questioned  in  1800  as  lo  how  much  of  the 
e&rth's  surface  he  conld  describe  with  accuracy, 
wonld  have  had  to  confess  that  he  was  ^uitc 
famthar  with  only  one  of  the  grand  divisions, 
and  that  erne  embradng  only  a  tithe  of  the 
land  of  our  planet.  He  might  perhaps  have 
cbimed  diat  be  conld  mite  a  tcderable  map  of 
South  America,,  whose  iiU«rior  had  been  partly 
fltpened  np  by  die  zeal  of  the  Testut  mis- 
Bioiauies.  It  would,  however,  have  been  fiill  of 
great  voids  r»resenting  r^ons  unknown  to 
him.  He  wotdd  have  been  able  also  to  construct 
a  map  of  Asia,  approximately  reprodudog  its 
main  features,  but  his  outlmes  would  have 
been  merely  Ae  framework  of  blurred  and 
empty  pictures.  The  Himalayas  had  not  been 
measured  —  the  Andes  figuring  as  the  hi^est 
mountains  on  the  globe.  There  was  a  bound- 
less area  within  the  Chinese  Empire  untrodden 
by  Europeans.  In  Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia  and 
in  Afghanistan,  in  Turkestan  and  the  Pamir, 
there  were  whole  regions  removed  from  the 
ken  of  cartographers.  Scant  information  ex- 
isted regarding  Japan,  Farther  India,  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago ;  next  to  nothii^  was  known 
about  Korea,  and  the  interior  of  Arabia,  was 
almost  a  blank.  Australia  was  still  floating  as 
a  doud  on  the  horizon.  Most  of  the  lands 
north  of  America  had  not  yet  been  discoverecL 
and  the  Antarctic  realm  had  barely  been 
touched. 

The  accurate  knowledge  of  Africa  was  lim- 
ited in  the  main  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
coast.  As  for  the  interior,  cranprisiag  about 
one-£fth  of  the  earth's  land  surfux,  geograph- 
ical leamtnB  bad  hardly  begun  to  outgrow  its 
mediaeval  estate.  Cartogr^ten  bad  been  grop- 
ing their  way  amid  the  confused  reports  of 
traders,  slave  dealers,  and  missionaries.  The 
feature  of  Equatorial  Africa  Tcgkrdi^  which 
the  most  correct  conjecture  had  obtained  for 
centuries,  was  the  source  of  the  Nil^  which 
river,  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of 
Ptolemy  and  the  old  Arab  geogrnbers,  was 
rnrescnted  on  the  maps  as  issuiag  from  some 
lakes  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  fed  W  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Geographers  knew 
of  a  great  river  that  flowed  by  Timbuktu,  the 
Queen  of  the  Desert,  and  which  they  called  the 
Niger,  a  name  handed  down  from  the  time  of 
the  andents.  It  had  long  been  supposed  that 
this  stream  had  a  western  course  and  that  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia  formed  its  ddta.  A  coun- 
ter aeoi^  was  that  it  flowed  east  to  a  laige 
lake,  a  view  based  in  ;pari  on  vague  reports 
about  Lake  Tchad.  Still  another  theory  re- 
garded the  Niger  as  one  of  the  great  arms  of 
the  Nile.^  The  Kongo  was  known  only  in  the 
last  portion  of  its  interminable  course,  tbou|^ 
as  far  back  as  the  17th  century  the  <^inion  had 
been  entertained  that  it  issued  from  the  same 
nuarter  of  the  continent  as  the  Nile;  The 
Sahara  remained  untraveled  by  Eurt^eans,  ex- 
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cept  near  its  marfpn,  and  the  great  lakes  of 
Africa  were  known  only  throti^  tradition  or 
vagiie  report 

In  North  America,  the  region  hetwreen  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  and  north  of  New 
Mexico  still  belonged  in  great  part  to  the  realm 
of  fancy.  British  America  remained  in  great 
part  unexplored,  and  the  coast  of  Alaska  had 
barely  been  grazed  There  were  whole  regions, 
like  the  Adirondack  wilderness,  included  within 
the  bounds  of  the  origitral  States  of  tfie  Ameri- 
can Union,  which  were  still  sealed  to  geogra- 
phers. 

Ne&rly  300  years  after  the  tr^cii^  of  the 
coast  line  of  Africa  was  completed  b^  the  voy- 
ages of  the  Portuguese,  the  systematic  explora- 
tion of  the  interior  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced in  1788  with  the  foimdation  in  London 
of  the  African  Association,  an  event  which 
inaugnrated  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  geo- 
graphical discovery.  This  society  had  the  good 
fortune  to  command  almost  at  the  start  the 
services  of  the  intrepid  Scotchman^  Mungo 
Parir.  Before  this,  it  is  true,  the  pioneer  of 
modem  African  exploration,  Sir  James  Bruce, 
had  made  his  memorable  journey  along  the 
Blue  Nilt^  and  the  ornithologist,  Le  Valiant, 
had  traveled  in  the  hunting  grounds  of  South 
Africa.  Just  before  we  hear  of  Mungo  Park, 
the  record  of  discovery  also  tells  of  a  narrow 
wedge  driven  toward  the  heart  of  the  continent 
in  the  journey  of  Browne^  from  Assmn  to 
Darfur.  The  African  Association  assumed  for 
one  of  its  first  tasks  the  unraveling  of  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Niger.  "ITie  journeys  of  Mtmgo 
Park  (who  perished  in  the  stream  in'  1806), 
of  Gapperton  and  Denham,  and  of  Lander, 
covering  together  the  period  from  1795  to  1830, 
revealed  the  course  of  the  river.  The  French, 
meanwhile,  ejujlored  the  Senegal  and  Gambia. 
At  this  time  English  explorers  began  to  push 
from  the  Gttinea  coast  into  the  warlike  king- 
doms of  Ashanti  and  Dahomey.  In  1826  the 
Ul-fated  Laing,  and  In  1828  Cailli6,  succeeded 
in  reaching  Timbuktu,  that  mysterious  seat  of  ' 
Islamism  which  had  for  centuries  fascinated 
geom-aphers.    (See  Figs.  I  and  2)., 

The  close  of  the  18th  century  was  the  begin- 
^ng  of  a  new  6ra  in  the  annals  of  American 
exploration.  The  travels'  of  Alexander  von 
Hmnboldt  between  1799  and  1804  in  the  basins 
of  the  Orinoco  and  Magdalena,  and  in  the 
Andes  and  Mexican  Cordilleras,  mark  an  qioch 
in  the  history  of  geography  and  natural  science. 
His  work  was  taken  up  and  extended  to  other 
regions,  especially  Brazil,  by  eminent  natural- 
ists like  Maximilian  of  Wied,  Spix,  Martius, 
Auguste  de  Sainte-Hilaire,  Orbieny  and  Poppig. 
These  had  worthy  successors  ui  the  brothers 
Schomburgk  (British  Guiana),  Darwin  (^ta- 
gonia,  Tlerra  del  Fuego),  Avi-Lallemant  (Bra- 
zil), Tschudi  (Andes,  Brazil),  C^telnau  (Bra- 
zil, Bolivia,  Peru),  and  BurmeJster  (Brazil, 
Argentina). 

By  the  acquisition. of  the  Louisiana  territory 
in  1K)3  the  United  States  came  into  possession 
of  a  boundless  domain,  in  great  part  as  far 
removed  from  the  knowledge  of  white  meii  as 
the  heart  of  Africa.  (See  Pigs.  5  and  6).  An 
exploring  expedition  was  immediately  sent  into 
dus  terra  incoffnito  under  Lewis  and  Gark,  who 
DToeeeded  up  the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  crossed 
the  divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountsuns  and  fdlowed 


the  Columbia  down  to  the  sea.  The  explorations 
of  V&Sf  Loni^  Bonneville  (^tKn,  Nicolett,  and 
Prfotont,  the  opening  of  overland  routes  to 
Utah  and  California,  and  the  government  sur- 
vey for  a  Pacific  railway  made  deep  rifts  in  the 
trans- Mississippi  region;  but  its  greatest  won- 
ders were  to  remain  enshrouded  till  the  tide  of 
colonization  had  be^n  to  sweep  over  the  whole 
area.  It  was  not  till  1832  that  the  Mississippi 
river  was  traced  to  its  source  hy  Schoolcraft. 

The  eiqploratton  of  the  Arctic  regions  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  north  water  route  for  the 
trade  with  the  East,  had  lost  muc^  of  its  fasci- 
nation by  the  18th  century.  Russia  alone  prose- 
cuted it  systematically  in  the  course  of  that  cen- 
tury, accomplishing  a  great  work  in  tracing  the 
coast  line  of  Siberia.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  I9th  century  the  idea  of  a  Northwest  Pas- 
sage was  revived  in  England  and  the  dream  of 
reaching  the  pole  began  to  be  entertained.  (See 
Ficis.  3and4).  Agreat  and  persistent  onslaught 
on  the  frozen  North  was  inaugurated  in  1818. 
The  labyrinth  of  islands,  peninsulas,  and  ice-  . 
bound  passages  north  of  ttie  American  conti- 
nent yielded  up  its  intricacies  to  die  assaults  of 
Parry,  the  two  Rosses,  Sir  John  Franklin  (to 
whose  tra^c  end  Arctic  discovery  owed  much 
of  its  rapid  progress),  McClure,  Kane,  Mc- 
Gintock  and  Hayes.  The  exploration  of  Arctic 
British  America  was  prosecuted  on  land  with 
heroic  energy  by  Franklin,  Back,  Ridiardson, 
Beechey,  Dease,  Simpson,  and  Rae.  Party  in 
an  attempt  to  reach  the  i>o!e  in  1827  dragged 
his  sledges  over  the  floating  ice  fields  to  the 
parallel  of  82°  45',  eclipsing  all  previous 
records  by  more  than  a  degree  of  latitude. 
In  1831  James  Clark  Ross  solved  the  mystery 
of  the  position  of  the  north  magnetic  pole, 
which  he  located  in  the  peninsula  of  Boothia. 
McClure  entered  Uie  Arctic  Ocean  through 
Bering  Strait  in  1850,  proceeded  east,  was 
beset  for  years  in  tiie  ice,  joined  hands  in  1854 
with  an  expedition  which  had  come  in  the 
opposite  direction, .  and  thus  carried  off  the 
laurels  of  the  Northwest  Passage.  While  a 
great  breach'  was  being  made  in  the  Arctic  fast- 
nesses, Bellingshausen,  Weddell,  Dumont  d'Ur- 
ville.  Sir  J.  C.  Ross.  Wilkes,  and  others  ex- 
tended geogra^ical  aiscovery  into  the  Antarc- 
tic regions.  Ross  discovered  Victoria  Land, 
with  its  active  volcanoes,  and  in  1842  advanced 
beyond  the  78th  parallel.  During  this  same 
period  the  arid  depths  of  Australia,  whose 
coast  had  been  explored  by  Flinders  in  1801-0^ 
were  invaded  by  Sturt,  Eyre  and  the  ill-fated 
Leiciihardt. 

A  flood  of  light  was  thrown  on  the  geog- 
raphy of  Northern  and  Central  Asia  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century  by  the  journeys 
of  Ermann,  Humboldt,  Middendorf,  Hue  (who 
eiitered  Lhassa,  the  holy  city  of  Tibet)  and 
others;  while  men  like  Webb,  Moorcrott  and 
Wo6d  scaled  the  heights  of  the  Himalayas 
and  the  Pamir,  and  reached  the  head  streams 
of  the  Indus,  Ganges  and  Amu  Daria.  From 
1848  Mount  Everest,  with  the  29,002  feet  given 
to  it  by  the  trigonometrical  measurement  of 
Sir  Andrew  Waugh,  figured  as  the  highest 
point  on  the  globe.  Among  the  naturalists  who 
were  attracted  to  the  Himalayas,  the  name  of 
the  botanist  Hooker  stands  pre-eminent.  The 
most  distinguished  traveler  in  Southwesterly 
Asia  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  was 
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Burckbardt,  who  succeeded  in  enterins  the  holy 
places  of  Mecca  and  Medinzu  In  1829  Ararat 
was  ascended  by  Parrot.  In  1832-33  Alex- 
ander Bumes  performed  his  famous  ride  from 
India  to  Bokhara.  The  travels  of  Crawfurd 
and  MacLeod  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury dispelled  in  part  the  obscurity  hanging 
over  farther  India.  Between  1835  and  1849  the 
naturalist  Junghubn  explored  Java  and  parts 
of  Sumatra.  Among  his  successors  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago  were  St.  John  and  Wallace. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Europe  had  hardly  dared  to  cast  a  covetous 
eye  on  the  irtterior  of  Africa,  Portugal,  Eng- 
land and  France  held  sway  at  a  few  stations 
along  the  coast  The  sturdy  Boers,  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope^  alone  rroresented  actual 
colonization  by  Europeans.  The  Revolution 
brought  in  its  train  Bonaparte's  conquest  of 
Egypt,  the  first  great  onslaught  on  African 
territory  on  the  part  of  Christendom  in  mod- 
ern times.  The  consequences  of  the  French 
domination,  brief  as  it  was,  were  far-reaching 
in  the  loosening  of  Turkey's  hold  upon  that 
countijr.  Another  result  of  the  wars  of  the 
revolution  was  the  supplanting  of  Dutdi  do- 
minion at  the  Cape  by  that  ol  England.  An 
army  of  ardent  missionaries  now  made  their 
way  into  the  interior  of  South  Africa.  While 
England  was  laying  the  foundations  of  an 
empire  at  this  end  of  Africa,  France  suddenly 
invaded  the.  north  and  conquered  Algeria 
(183(M8).  A  few  years  before  thb  invasion, 
Mehemet  Ali,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  brought  Nubia 
and  Kqrdofan  tinder  his  sway.  This  ambitious 
potentate,  who,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
days  of  Saladin,  made  the  aggressive  power 
of  Africa  felt  in  another  continent,  in  his  rote 
of  mqdemizer  of  Egypt,  sent  various  scientific 
expeditions  to  explore  the  Nile,  which  was  now 
traced  almost  to  the  equator.  To  this  period 
of  African  exploration  bdong  the  travels  of 
Ruppell,  the  brothers  Abbadie,  Beke  and  Krapf 
in  Abyssinia. 

With  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  com- 
menced an  extraordinaiy  era  in  the  history  of 
geogr^hical  discovery.  The  world  began  to 
close  in  upon  the  danc  interior  of  Africa,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  generation  the  great  features 
of  the  continent  were  unfolded  almost  in  their 
entirety.  In  1847  the  Gennan  missionaries 
Krapf  and  Rebmann  discovered  the  snow- 
capped peaks  of  Kilima-Njaro  saxd  Kenia,  near 
die  equator.  In  1849  Livingstone  discovered 
Lake  N  garni,  in  the  heart  of  South  Africa,  at 
a  distance  of  1,000  miles  from  Cape  Town.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  seven  years  he  extended 
lUs  explorations  to  the  Upper  Zambesi,  of 
which  mighty  stream  hardly  anything  had 
hitherto  been  known,  followed  it  up,  struck 
out  west  along  the  edge  of  the  Kongo  basin 
(a  circumstance  unknown  to  lum),  made  his 
way  to  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  At- 
lantic then,  turning  back,  followed  the  Zam- 
besi down  stream,  discovered  the  Victoria  Falls, 
the  rival  of  Niagara,  and  came  to  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  While  Livingstone  was 
drawing  a  luminous  trail  across  South  Africa 
from  sea  to  sea,  Heinrich  Barth  was  lifting  the 
veil  from  the  depths  of  the  continent  on  the 
other  side  of  the  equator  by  his  extraordinary 
journeys  in  the.west  half  of  the  Sudan.  In  the 
sixth  and  seventh  decades  of  the  century  large 
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accessions  were  made  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Nile  basin  and  the  surrounding  regions,  includ- 
ing Abj^sinia,  by  the  travels  of  Petherick  (who 
explored  the  basin  of  the  Bahr-el-Gazal),  Mun- 
zinger.  Beurmann,  Heuglin,  and  others.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  French  were  pushing  into  West 
Africa  on  the  «de  of  Senegambia,  Du  Chaillu 
traveled  in  the  country  back  of  the  Gabun  and 
through  the  wilds  of  the  Ogowe,  the  home  of 
the  gorilla  and  the  p^my  Obongo;  Burton 
scaled  the  peak  of  tCamenin,  and  Von  der 
Decken  explored  what  is  now  Briti^  East 
Africa. 

Just  as  Barth  was  emerging  from  the  scorch- 
ing suns  of  Central  Africa,  laden  with  the 
km>wledge  of  countless  peoples,  in  another  con- 
tinent three  equally  intrepid  Germans  proceeded 
to  explore  the  most  elevated  region  of  the 
globe.  The  brothers  Scbla^tweit  crossed  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Karakoram,  traversed  the 
lofty  plateau  of  Tibet  and  surmounted  the 
Kuenlun,  reaching  heights  to  which  no  traveler 
had  ever  climbed. 

Soon  after  Livingstone's  traverse  of  South 
Africa,  the  beginning  was  made  of  those  dis- 
coveries which  unravded  the  most  interesting 
problem  presented  by  the  geography  of  that 
continent.  In  1858  Burton  and  Speke,  dis- 
patched by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in 
quest  of  a  great  reservoir  of  fresh  water  which 
was  believed  to  exist  somewhere  in  the  region 
whence  the  Nile  issued,  discovered  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika. Before  the  close  of  that  year,  Speke 
discovered  a  still  largjer  lake,  the  Ukerewe,  or 
Victoria  Nyanza,  whidt  he  assumed  to  be  a 
reservoir  of  the  Nile,  though  as  yet  its  outlet 
remained  to  be  found.  To  what  river  system, 
if  any,  Lake  Tanganyika  belonged  was  a  prob- 
lem which  was  to  wait  still  many  years  for  a 
final  solution.  In  1859  Livingstone  came  to  the 
shores  of  a  third  great  lake,  the  Nyassa,  a 
feeder  of  the  Zambesi  Witmn  the  next  five 
years  the  question  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
was  approximately  settled  by  the  explorations 
o£  Speke,  Grant  and  Baker.  TIk  last  najoied, 
ascending  the  river  from  TSsypt  in  1864,  dis- 
covered the  lowest  of  the  NUe  reservoirs,  the 
Mwutan  Nzige,  or  Albert  Nyanza.  What 
Ptolemy  had  laid  down  on  his  famous  map 
1,700  years  before  was  found  to  be  substan- 
tially correct,  And  the  discoveiy  later  on  of 
snow-clad  moimtains  near  the  Albert  Nyvua, 
culminating  in  Ruwenzori,  substantiated  what 
Uie  Greek  nad  taught  regarding  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon. 

The  problem  of  the  Nile  was  closely  inter- 
woven with  that  of  the  Kongo,  the  greatest 
mystery  that  still  confronted  geographers  out- 
side of  those  presented  by  the  polar  regions. 
The  Nile  question,  indeed,  could  not  be  re- 

garded  as  completely  settled  till  the  watershed 
etween  the  two  rivers  had  been  determined. 
Of  the  Kongo  basin,  equal  in  extent  to  that  of 
the  Mississippi,  but  a  mere  fraction  was  known 
to  the  world.  A  boundless  maze  of  troi^cal 
forests  and  rivers  had  thus  far  escaped  the 
eye  of  Europeans.  Geographers  were  not  even 
agreed  as  to  whether  the  Kongo  issued  from 
the  heart  of  the  continent  or  whether  it  was 
not  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  coast  river. 
Livingstone  applied  himself  with  heroic  resolu- 
tion  to  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  parting  of 
the  waters  that  found  their  way  to  the  MediteT- 
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nnean  and  those  that  flowed  toward  the  At- 
lantic In  1867-68  he  discovered  the  Luapula, 
the  east  headstream  of  the  Kongo,  and  its  two 
targe  reservoirs,  Mweru  and  Bangweolo,  and 
in  1S7I  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river 
^t  hurries  past  Nyangwe,  but  not  possessed 
of  the  information  that  would  assure  him  be- 
doubt  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  the 


During  these  years  wide  explorations  were 
made  in  Central  Africa,  north  of  the  equator, 
by  Rohlfs,  Nachtigal  and  Schweinfurth.  Nach- 
tigal,  a  worthy  successor  of  Heinrich  Barth, 
succeeded  in  making  his  way  into  Wadai,  a 
Mohammedan  state  m  Sudan,  a  goal  the  pur- 
suit of  which  bad  cost  the  hves  of  two  emi- 
nent explorers,  Vogel  (1856)  and  Beurmann 
(1863).  Schweinfurth  penetrated  into  the 
cannibal  regions  west-  of  the  equatorial  Nil^ 
and  in  1871  came  to  the  WeU&  whose  west 
onirse  convinced  him  that  he  had  traveled  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  NUe. 

These  journeys  were  coincident  with  a  re- 
maikable  epoch  in  the  geographical  annals  of 
America.  Tht  exploratioos  of  Dall  revealed  the 
extent  of  the  Yukon;  the  mountain  systems  of 
the  West  were  explored  by  Wheeler,  Whitney 
and  Hajrden ;  Towell  traversed  the  grand  cafion 
of  the  Colorado ;  Washbume  and  Hayden  made 
known  the  marvels  of  the  Yellowstone.  The 
knowledge  of  British  America  was  at  this  time 
greatly  extended  by  the  travels  of  Bell,  Selwyn, 
Dawson  and  others.  Simultaneously  with  the 
Axpkuation  of  the  mountains  of  North  Amer- 
ica, the  gcologicat  structure  of  the  Andes  was 
laid  bare  by  Reiss  and  Stubel,  who  ascended 
the  volcano  of  Cotcvaxi  to  its  sumimt 

While  the  rest  of  the  world  was  engaged  in 
mying  open  the  recesses  of  the  continents,  the 
Russians  were  displaying  extraordinary  activi^ 
in  ^e  exploration  of  their  vast  Asiatic  domain 
and  the  regions  bordering  on  it.  In  the  first 
15  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II,  Sem- 
yenov,  Valild»nov,  Kadtov,  Ostensacken,  Sn^ 
vertsov,  Fedtcfaenko  and  Kaulbars  assailed  that 
mi^ty  mountain  barrier  composed  of  the  Altu, 
Alatau,  Tian-Shan,  Alai  Tam  and  the  Pamir, 
which  shuts  off  the  elevated  desert  region  o£ 
Central  Asia  from  the  plains  of  Western  Turke- 
stan and  Siberia.  During  the  same  period 
^shmarev,  Mattnss^vsld  and  Pavlinov  oene- 
tratcd  into  liCongDiia,  and  FaUadius  mto  Man- 
diuria.  The  Russian  advance  into  Ontnil 
Asiatic  highlands  met  with  a  prompt  response 
from  beyond  the  Himalayas,  wbence  Hayward, 
Shaw  and  Forsyth  pushed  into  Eastern  Tnrice- 
stan,  while  the  pnndit  Nain  Singh  made  a 
memorable  traverse  of  TibeL 

When  Japan  and  Cbma,  soon  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century,  opened  their  portals 
to  the  world,  the  woik  of  exploration,  previ- 
ously inaugurated  by  datmtlcss  missionaries 
and  naturausts,  proceeded  with  a  new  iftv 
pelus.  Great  journeys  were  made  in  China  by 
Blakiston,  Pumpelly,  Ney,  Elias,  Bastian, 
Cooper  and  Ricnthofen,  who  belong  to  the 
foremost  ranks  of  Asiatic  explorers.  In  the 
decade  beginning  with  1861  explorations  were 
made  in  the  Caucasus,  by  Radde,  in  northern 
Arabia  by  Palgrave,  and  in  Turkestan  by 
Vamb6ry  and  Lagr^e  and  Gamier  traced  the 
course  of  the  Mekong  as  far  up  as  the  CSunese 
^ovince  of  Yunnan.  Contemporaneous  with 
diese  travels  were  the  remarkable  journeys  per- 


formed in  Australia  1^  Burke  and  Willis,  Mac- 
Kjnlay,  Stuart  and_  Forrest,  whose  exploits 
were  emulated  by  Giles  and  Warburton. 

The  year  1871  is  memorable  in  the  history 
of  geographical  ^scoveiy  for  the  dramatic  epi- 
sode of  the  finding  of  Livingstone  by  Stanley. 
The  meeting  by  the  waters  of  Tanganyika  was 
followed  by  the  exploration  of  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  which  was  found  to  have  no  out- 
let in  that  direction.  Livingstone  then  returned 
to  the  scene  of  his  recent  labors,  the  Luapula- 
Lualaba  basin.  On  1  May  1873,  he  expired  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  which  he  had 
discovered  and  which  he  nad  become  convinced 
belonged  to  the  Kongo  system.  In  1874  Cam- 
eron discovered  that  Lake  Tanganyika  was  con- 
nected by  an  outlet,  the  slumsh  Lukuga,  with 
the  river  formed  by  the  Lualaba  and  Luapula. 
This  river  (which  Livingstone  had  reached  in 
1871  at  Nyangwe)  was  found  by  Cameron  to 
flow  at  too  low  a  level  to  admit  of  its  belone^ng 
to  the  Nile  system.  This  fearless  traveler  was 
prevented  by  the  hostility  of  the  natives  from 
descending  the  stream  and  verifying  his  belief 
that  it  was  the  Kongo.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  dauntlev  S|Mrit  of  Stanley  to  bring  the 
mightiest  of  A/rican  rivers  within  the  ken  of 
mankind.  In  November  1876  he  embarked  at 
Nyangwe  in  a  fleet  of  canoes,  and  ^rforming 
an  unprecedented  voyage  which  twice  carried 
him  across  the  equator,  he  reached  the  tides  of 
the  Atlantic  in  August  1877.  And  now  came 
the  great  task  of  escploring  the  Kongo  tribit- 
taries,  whidi  enlisted  the  energies  of  Stanley^ 
Capdlo  and  Ivcns,  Buchoer,  Pogge,  Wissman, 
GrcnfeU,  Wolf,  Bruckner  and  Van  G^e; 

While  the  veil  was  being  lifted  in  this  quar- 
ter, new  light  was  thrown  on  the  regions  west 
of  the  Upper  Nile  by  the  travels  of  Junker, 
CasatL  Gcssi  and  Lupton,  the  country  between 
the  XJkerewe  and  the  coast  wa$  opened  up 
Fischer,  Thomson,  and  Johnston,  the  naturalist 
Emit  Holub  traveled  in  the  Zambesi  r^on, 
and  Ae  explorations  of  Brazza  between  the 
Ogowe  and  the  Kongo  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  new  French  coloi^.  Between  1878  and  1881 
Serpa  Pinto  made  his  traverse  of  South  Africa 
Oskar  Lena  performed  a  journey  from  Tangier 
to  Timbuktu  and  thence  to  the  Senet^,  and 
Matteuci  crossed  from  E^ypt  to  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  At  this  time  began  the  extraordinary 
career  of  Em  in  Bey  (Eduard  Schnitzer),  ad- 
ministrator, exidorei;  naturalist  and  linguist, 
in  the  region  of  the  equatorial  Nile.  This 
heroic  commander,  die  peer  of  the  great  Gor- 
don,  was  cut  off  tor  y«irs  from  the  world  by 
the  Mahdist  uprising,  till  at  last  Stanley  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  him  by  way^  of  the  Konso 
and  Aruwimi,  an  exploit  which  recalled  the 
days  of  the  Conquistadores.  In  1887  the  Rudolf 
lake  was  discovered  by  Teleki.  In  1889  Meyer 
reached  the  summit  of  IGlima-Njaro. 

During  the  years  which  revealed  the  sources 
of  Africa  s  greatest  rivers  the  exploration  of  the 
mighty  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  was  prose- 
cuted by  Qvuidless.  A  little  later  Crevaux  won 
laurels  in  the  same_  field  and  to  him  succeeded 
Karl  von  dem  Stetnen  and  Ehrenreich. 

The  decade  which  witnessed  the  solution  of 
the  Kongo  problem^  the  last  great  mystery  that 
had  remained  hanging  over  the  equatorial  zone, 
was  marked  by  renewed  activity  in  Arctic  re- 
search. The  passage  leadlne  north  from  Baffin 
Bay,  beginning  wim  Smith  Sound,  appeared  to 
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promise  access  to  an  open  polar  sea,  the  theory 
of  whose  existence  had  been  put  forth  by  Kane. 
The  American  expedition  under  Captain  Hall  in 
1871  proceeded  up  this  channel  and  the  splen- 
(Udly  equipped  British  expedition  under  Sir 
George  Nares  in  1875  followed  in  its  wake: 
but  Kane's  theory  was  not  verified.  Some  of 
Nares'  men  in  1876  reached  the  parallel  of 
83°  Iff,  eclipsing  Parry's  record  by  more  than 
half  a  degree.  Lieutenant  Lockwood  of  the 
ill-starred  Greely  scientific  mission  in  1883  made 
a  farther  gain  of  four  minutes.  In  1873  the 
Austrian  expedition  of  Weyprecbt  and  Payer 
discovered  Franz-Josef  Land.  In  1878-79  Nor- 
denskjold  immortalized  himself  by  accomplish- 
ing the  Northeast  Passage. 

While  Stanley  and  lus  successors  were  open- 
ing up  the  exuberant  forest  realm  of  Equato- 
rial Africa,  the  arid  expanse  of  Central  Asia, 
stretching  from  tfie  Pamir  on  the  west  to  the 
highlands  of  Manchuria  on  the  east  and  em- 
bracing the  desert  of  Gobi  (Shamo),  the  Tarim 
basin,  with  the  Takla  Makan  desert,  and  the 
ranges  of  the  Tian-Shan,  Kuenlum,  Altyn  Tag^, 
ana  Nan-Shan,  was  attractiiw  the  most  intrepid 
explorers  from  all  parts  ot  the  world,  litis 
illustrious  roll  includes  the  great  PrEhevalsld 
(whose  name  is  borne  by  the  former  town  of 
Karakol,  in  Tnrkestan,  wnere  he  died  in  1888)  ; 
Sosnovski,  Mushketov,  Kostyenko,  Potanin, 
Regel,  the  pundit  Krishna  (who  removed  the 
long-existing  doubt  regarding  Uie  identity  of 
the  Sanpo  and  Brahmaputra);  Pyevtsov,  Bdl, 
Bogdanoviteh,  Roborovdd,  Qiny,  the  brothers 
Gnun-Grzhimailo,  Roddiill,  Younriiusband 
Bonyalot,  and  Henry  of  Orleans.  Inese  had 
distinguished  successors  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
century  in  Dutreml  de  Rhins,  Littledale,  the 
Swedish  geologist  Sven  Hedin,  Obrutchev, 
Futterer,  Holderer,  and  Deasy.  Among  the 
host  of  ardent  explorers  who  have  traveled  in 
China  since  1875  are  Sosnovski,  Baber.  Gill, 
Sz^foyi  (scm  of  the  great  Hungarian  patriot, 
Count  Stephen  Sz^^yi),  Kreitner,  Easton, 
Hosie,  Col^uhoun,  Henry,  and  Younf^usband. 
It  is  only  smce  1880  that  the  geography  of  Ko- 
rea has  emerged  from  its  obscurity. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  die 
dimensions  of  the  unknown  in  Alaska,  the 
Northwest  Territories,  and  Labrador  were 
vastly  reduced  by  the  explorations  of  Muir, 
Allen,  Schwatka,  Dawson,  Ogilvie,  Russell,  Low, 
and  others.  In  1888  the  first  crossing  of  Green- 
land's gfcat  ice  cap  Cin  its  southern  part)  was 
accomplished  by  Hansen.  In  1892  Peary  an4 
Astrup  made  a  sledge  journey  of  more  Aan 
1,000  miles  over  the  northern  end  and  deter- 
mined the  extension  of  the  island  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  189^5  the  gap  between  the  North 
Pole  and  the  highest  latitude  ever  before 
reached  (Lockwood's  83°  24'  in  1883)  was 
bridged  almost  half  over  by  Nansen's  drift  voy- 
age and  sledge  Journey,  which  carried  him  to 
the  parallel  of  86°  14'.  Tins  record  vras  eclipsed 
in  1900  by  the  expe^tion  of  the  Duke  of 
Abruzzi,  which  reached  86°  33'.^  The  results  of 
these  expeditions  rendered  it  improbable  that 
any  extensive  land  mass  remained  undiscovered 
within  the  Arctic  Circle;  physical  conditions 
verified  6  April  1909,  when  Com.  R.  E.  Peary 
reached  the  North  Pole  by  a  sledge  journey 
from  Cape  Columbia,  Grant  Land.  His  sound- 
ings at  the  Pole  reached  no  bottom,  the  depdi 
exceeding  9,000  feet. 
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In  the  same  year  in  which  Pear^  and  Astmp 
crossed  the  fathomless  ice  cap  of  Greenland  the 
gigantic  glaciers  of  the  Karakoram  were  ex- 
plored by  Sir  William  Martin  Conway,  who 
climbed  to  an  elevation  of  about  23,000  feet, 
eclipsing  the  record  of  all  former  travelers.  In 
1897  Aconcagua,  probably  the  loftiest  peak  of 
the  Andes,  was  scaled  to  its  summit  hy  Zur- 
briggen,  the  Swiss  guide,  and  Vines,  the  geolo- 
gist of  Fitzgerald's  expedititm,  the  elevation 
obtained  for  it  by  barometric  measurement  be- 
ing 23,060  feet  In  1896  Conway  accomplished 
the  ascfent  of  Illimani,  one  of  the  rivals  of 
Aconcagua. 

At  me  close  of  Ae  19th  century  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  was  once  more  turned,  after  a 
long  intervals^,  to  the  Antarctic  regions.  The 
British  expedition  under  Borchgrevink  (1898- 
1900)  succeeded  in  locating  the  south  maenetic 
pole  and  attained  to  the  parallel  of  78°  50\  sur- 
Mssing  by  40*  the  'farthest  south*  achieved  by 
Ross  m  1842.  In  the  expedition  of  1907-09  Sir 
Ernest  Henry  Shackleton  reached  lat.  88*  23' 
S.,  long.  1^  E.,  within  97  miles  of  the  Pole. 
On  16  Dec  191 1  Capt.  Roald  Amundsen 
reached  the  South  Pole  and  returned  safely. 
His  tent  and  records  were  found  a  month  later, 
18  Jan.  1912,  by  the  ill-fated  Capt  F.  R.  Scott, 
who  with  three  compaiuons  died  from  privation 
while  returning,  29  March  1912.  _  When  the  I9th 
century  opened,  geographical  science  had  half  a 
world  to  conquer.  At  its  close  this  conquest  may 
be  said  to  have  been  well-nigh  achieved. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
GOLD  MINING.   See  Gold  Mining. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETIES  are  as- 
sociations formed  with,  the  view  of  obtaining 
and  disseminating  geographical  knowledge 
This  is  attained,  in  the  first  instance,  by  mem- 
bers nndertaking  distant  travels^  at  their  own 
expense  in  s<mie  cases,  in  others  assisted  Iqr 
the  funds  of  the  society  or  grants  from  govenir 
ment;  and,  in  the  second  instance,  by  lectures 
delivered  and  works  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  society,  or  by  papers  read  and  commented 
on  at  the  periodical  meetings.  In  point  of 
seniority  the  first  of  these  associations  is  the 
Societe  de  Geographic  of  Paris,  founded  in  1821. 
The  German  Gesellschaft  fiir  Erdkunde  held 
its  first  sittings  in  Berim  in  1828,  under  the 
presiden<7  of  Ritter,  and  has  cotmted  amom 
its  members  many  of  the  most  famous  of 
modern  geographers.  By  far  the  most  import- 
ant of  mese  institutions  in  Europe,  however, 
is  the  Royal  Geographical  Sqcie^,  established 
in  London  in  1830.  The  principal  travelers  and 
geographers  of  Great  Britain,  or  indeed  of  the 
world,  are  or  have  been  connected  with  this 
socie^,  and  such  names  as  those  of  Living- 
stone; Burton,  Baker,  Speke,  Bartfa,  Wallace, 
Cameron,  Stanley,  Thomson,  Johnston,  Benl; 
Curzon,  Markham,  Nansen.  and  many  other 
well-known  travders,  are  to  be  found  attached 
to  papers  in  its  Journals  (1831-80,  SO  vols.) 
and  Proceedings  (ceased  in  1892),  or  in  the 
Geographical  Journal,  which  it  has  issued  since 
1893  in  monthly  parts,  and  which  includes  the 
society's  proceedings.  It  also  issues  a  *Year 
Bode,'  pamphlets,  etc.,  and  large  sums  are  de- 
voted annually  to  aid  the  cause  of^^pograi^tcal 
research,  or  as  awards  and  recognition  of  serv- 
ices rendered  to  the  sdenee.  The  Russian 
Geographical  Socie^,  founded  at  Saint  Peters- 
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burg  in  1845,  has  gp-eatly  extended  our  knowl- 
edge of  Central  Asia  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  other  nations,  Italy  has  her 
Societi  Geografica,  founded  at  Florence  in  1867, 
and  issuing  an  annual  BoUettino.  Thf  Amer- 
ican Geographical  Society  (q.v.)  was  founded 
at  New  York  in  1852  and  the  National  Geo- 
graphic SocieW  (q-v.^  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  1888.  The  Koyal  Scottish  Gecwraphical  So- 
cie^  was  founded  in  1884.  It  pubiisnes  an  ex- 
cellent monthly  magazine,  and  its  members 
number  between  1,500  and  1,600.  The  Royal 
Geographical  Society  had  a  membership  of 
about  5,000  in  1916,  and  about  50,000  volumes 
j(beside5  an  invaluable  collection  of  maps  and 
charts)  in  its  library. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY,  Ameiican, 

a  society  established  at  New  York  in  1852  to 
encourage  geographical  exploration  and  dis- 
covery, to  disseminate  new  geographical  infor- 
mation, and  to  maintain  a  place  where  the  means 
^lall  be  afforded  of  obtaining  accurate  infor- 
mation for  pubHc  use  concerning  every  part  of 
the  globe.  In  1916  the  members  of  Uie  society 
began  to  extend  its  field  of  usefulness  la  sev- 
cral  directicHis.  It  gave  financial  support  to  the 
Crocker  Laud  Expedition  in  that  year.  It  also 
gave  public  eidiibttions  of  war  maps  and  also 
did  good  work  in  iUustratiDg  various  phases 
oi  eoonooiic  geography.  The  old  Bulletin  of 
the  society  has  become  the  Giooraphiad  RevUw, 
a  periodical  larger  in  scope  than  its  prototype. 
A  special  volume  is  issued  annually  by  ib* 
socie^.  The  ftrst  volume,  that  of  1916^  was 
Isaiah  Bowman's  *The  Andes  of  Southern 
F«TU.\  In  1917  the  society  published  Leon 
Dominion's  ^The  Fr<»itiers  of  Language  and 
Nationality  in  Europe.'  In  1918  the  society 
issued  a  voliune  on  the  relaUon  of  topogra^iy 
to  military  stratqiy  on  the  battle  fronts  of  En- 
rope:  Fellows  of  the  society  are  entitled  to  free 
copies  of  diese  publicatums.  The  society  has 
at  present  over  3,600  felkws. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY.  Roval, 

was  founded  at  London  in  1830  to  aid  in  scien- 
tific research  in  geography,  and  received  a  char- 
ter in  1859,  under  which  its  objects  have  been 
the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  geographical 
science  and  the  encouragement  of  expIoratioiL 
Its  pursuit  of  those  objects  has  been  character- 
ized by  ability,  energy  and  wise  generosity.  See 
Geographical  Societies. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  BAL- 
TIMORE, organized  in  1902  for  the  study  of 
geographical  science.  It  acquired  over  1,000 
members  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 
Daniel  C.  Gilman  was  its  first  president. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
PHILADELPHIA,  an  organization  devoted 
to  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  geographi- 
cal knowledge.  It  confers  annually,  as  a  re- 
ward for  eminent  service  to  the  science  of 
geography,  the  Elisha  Kane  gold  medal ;  it  sup- 
plies funds  for  use  in  exploration ;  it  publishes 
a  bulletin  and  maintains  a  library.  The  society 
dates  its  inceotion  from  1891.  As  the  *Geo- 
graphical  Club  of  Philadeli^ia'  it  received  a 
charter  in  1893  —  the  first  president  being  An- 
gelo  Heilprin;  and  four  years  later  adopted 
the  present  title.  The  membership  mnnbered 
about  1.000  in  1917. 


GEOGRAPHY,  by  derivation,  means  «de- 
scription  of  the  earth."  Humboldt^s  interpreta^ 
tion,  which,  beyond  the  gathering  of  data  for 
mapping  the  topographical  and  drainage  fea- 
tures of  a  region,  added  a  study  of  meteorologi- 
cal and  climatic  conditions^  ot  the  character  of 
soils,  and  of  the  distribution  of  life  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  was  the  first  true  impulse 
given  to  modem  geographical  research.  For  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  earth  the  aid 
of  all  branches  of  natural  science  is  sougjit' 
Geograf^,  while  it  is  spedfically  the  science  or 
knowledge  of  tbe  earth,  is  dealing  with  phe- 
nomena and  studying  laws  which  belong  to  the 
tmiverse.  One  of  its  important  functions  is  the 
investigation  of  the  reciprocal  relations  exist- 
ing between  man  and  his  physical  surroundings. 
The  average  text-books  have  fallen  far  below 
such  a  standard.  Cartography  and  statistics 
form  the  sum  and  substance  of  these  treatises. 
Maps  constitute  an  essential  feature  of  geog- 
raphy, but  are  commonly  read  with  less  intd- 
ligence  than  the  working  drawings  of  an  engi- 
neer or  architect  Lists  of  cities  with  their 
populations,  and  the  names  of  rivers,  bays; 
mountains  and  islands  are  of  great  value  in  the 
way  of  information,  but  th^  are  of  secondary 
importance.  It  concerns  the  student  of  geog- 
raphy less  to  know  that  New  York  is  the 
largest  city  in  the  world  and  the  greatest  sea*- 
port  of  America  than  to  discover  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  such  growth  and  development 
The  physical  or  social  reasons  for  the  fixing  of 
political  boundaries  are  of  greater  interest  than 
the  mere  location  of  or  changes  in  the  bound- 
aries themselves.  Happihr  a  diange  for  the  bet- 
ter may  be  observed.  The  recognition  sotat 
years  ago  of  the  scientific  and  practical  value 
of  geography  by  German  scholars  and  the  ^s^ 
tematic  work  done  by  them  have  already  bom^ 
fruit  Departments  of  geography  have  been 
established  in  universities  and  higher  institn* 
tions  of  learning.  Geographical  societies  have 
been  organiced  la  all  the  leading  countries  of 
tiw  world,  and  a  broader  interest  in  Ha  sntaject 
has  been  aroused. 

HlstoricaliT— When  Cohimbm  (q.v.)  made 
his  first  voyage  of  diaoovery,  popular  belief 
maintained  Aat  the  earth  was  flat,  tiiongh  the 
scHblars  of  the  time  recognized  its  spherical 
form.  The  first  people  to  add  to  a  knowledge 
of  distant  lands  were  the  Phoenicians.  Thev 
had  founded  colonies  as  early  as  1200  B.C,  and 
exerted  Biuch  influence  upon  the  prwress  of 
civilization.  -  Herodotus^  the  father  of  history 
and  geography,  and  himself  a  great  traveler^ 
record  a  Flunucian  expedition  in  the  7th  ceD> 
tnry  B.a,  which,  starting  from  the  Red  Sch,  re* 
turned  by  way  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercul^'  and 
the  Mediterranean,  having  circumnavigated 
Africa.  While  the  story  has  been  doubted,  the 
incidents  of  the  narrative  give  it  much  color 
of  probability.  Herodotus  leaves  an  account 
of  the 'Conception  of  the  earth's  extent  in. the 
4tfi  century  B.C  The  scanty  knowledge  of  tlM 
time  omiprised  the  coast  regions  of  me  Medi- 
terranean Sea  extending  vaguely  to  the  nordi 
and  south,  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Persian  empitre  constituting  the  western  and 
eastern  boundaries.  Strabo  s  voluminous  work 
on  geography,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  er^ 
itself  a  valuable  treatise,  is  of  special  import- 
ance in  affording  a  glimpse  of  the  efforts  of 
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earlier  geographers,  whose  books  are  lost. 
Eratosthenes,  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
scholars,  made  wonderful  advances  in  mathe- 
matics and  astronotny.  He  measured  the  obliq- 
uity of  the  ecliptic,  described  the  earth  as  a 
sphere  revolving  on  its  own  axis,  and  con- 
structed mam  with  parallels  of  latitude  and 
longitude.  Seyond  influencing  the  belief  of  a 
few  learned  contemporaries,  his  work  was 
practically  unavailing.  Ptolemy,  who  lived  in 
the  2d  century  A.D.,  was  the  supreme  authority 
in  astronomy  and  geography,  not  only  in  his 
own  time,  but  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  system^  which  was  really  a 
compilation  of  the  views  of  eatiier  writers,  the 
centre  of  the  universe  was  the  earth,  around 
which  the  various  heavenly  bodies  revolved. 
The  travels  of  Marco  Polo  m  the  14th  century 
and  the  introduction  of  the  mariners'  compass 
were  instrumental  in  changing  the  whole  history 
of  the  human  race. 

Though  the  knowledge  of  our  world  pro* 
gressed  by  leaps  and  bounds,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  what  a  large  proportion  of  that  knowledge 
has  been  the  result  of  modem  investigation, 
Ejqtlorers  on  the  sea  had  by  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  become  familiar  with  the  range  of  the 
ocean,  ^e  outline  of  the  continents  and  many 
islands,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
four-Sfths  of  the  land  area  were  unknown. 
Africa,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  rim 
of  coast,  was  indeed  a  *Dark  Continent-*  Lit- 
tle had  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  Asia 
since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo.  West  of  the 
Mississippi,  North  America  was  a  terra  incogs 
mta,  and  the  existence  of  the  Rod^  Mountains 
was  not  suspected.  Even  the  coast  of  Australia 
was  not  completely  traced,  and  nothing  had 
been  learned  of  its  interior.  South  America, 
which  was  better  known  than  any  continent 
except  Europe,  is  now  the  least  explored  of  all 
the  large  land  masses. 

While  the  unity  of  geography  should  never 
be  overlooked,  the  subjA^t  is  commonly  divided 
into  different  branches,  the  chief  of  whidi  are 
mathematical,  plmtcat  and  political  gfiogmftiy. 

Matlieniaticu  Geography  considers  aie 
earth  as  a  globe,  with  its  moUons  and  their 
effects,  and  teaches  the  methods  of  representing 
the  whole  or  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  on 
globes  or  maps.  Observation  and  careful  meaa> 
Urements  have  proved  the  earth  to  be  spheroidal 
in  shape.  As  it  is  flattened  at  the  poles,  it  is 
not  a  perfect  sphere,  nor  even  a  perfect  ellip- 
soid, but  a  ball  with  slight  irregularities  of  sur- 
face. Its  longest  diameter  is  7,926.6  miles,  and 
its  ahorttst  7,899.6  miles.  The  circumference 
Is  approximately  24,000  miles. 

The  axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth  is  its 
shortest  diameter.  The  ends  of  the  «xis  point 
to  opposite  parts  of  the  sky,  and  these,  called 
the  poles  of  the  heavens,  seem  to  stand  still 
while  the  rotation  of  the  earth  causes  an  appar- 
ent revolution  of  the  sky  from  east  to  west. 
The  whole  system  of  determining  position  and 
direction  is  established  by  the  earth's  rotation. 
The  great  drcle  midw^  between  the  poles  is 
the  equator.  Great  circles  extending  north  and 
south  through  the  poles  are  meridian  dixies. 
Distance  from  the  equator  toward  either  pole 
is  called  latitude^  and  is  measured'  along  a 
meridian.  Zero  is  at  the  equator,  and  the 
quarter  drde  north  or  south  is  (tivided  into 


90  degrees  (expressed  as  90*).  Small  drcles 
parallel  with  the  equator  are  parallels  of  lati- 
tude. The  equator  and  parallels  are  continually 
moving  from  west  to  east,  and  the  meridians, 
which  cross  them  at  rig^t  angles,  are  carried 
in  succession  directly  beneadi  the  sun.  AH 
points  on  any  meridian  turn  around  die  aids  at 
the  same  rate,  but  the  actual  distance  traversed 
varies  from  nothing  at  the  poles  to  more  than 
1,000  miles  per  hour  at  the  equator.  The  uni- 
form rotation  of  the  earth  provides  a  means  of 
measuring  time.  The  sun  crosses  the  meridian 
or  midday  line  of  any  place  midway  between 
the  hours  of  rising  and  setting,  and  the  inter- 
val between  two  successive  noons  is  called  a 
day,  which  is  divided  into  24  equal  parts  or 
hours.  It  is  always  noon  on  some  meri^an, 
but  never  on  more  than  one  at  the  same  instanL 
As  a  comi^ete  rotation  through  360°  occupies 
24  hours,  meridians  15°  apart  vary  one  hour  in 
local  time.  A  person  traveling  toward  the  east 
completdy  around  the  world  gains  a  day,  but 
if  he  makes  the  same  journey  in  a  westerly 
direction  he  loses  a  day.  Distant^  east  or  west 
is  measured  on  the  equator  or  a  parallel,  and  is 
called  lonipbide.  Soine  prime  meridun,  usually 
&M.  of  &ecnwidi,  is  me  sero,  and  meuure- 
ments  are  made  180°  east  and  west  The  lengdi 
of  a  degree  of  latitude  Is  a  tittle  more  than  69 
miles,  but  as  the  meridians  converge  toward  the 
poles,  degrees  of  longitude  diminish  in  lengdt 
as  the  distance  from  the  equator  increases.  If 
the  latitude  and  longitude  are  unknown,  the 
former  is  deterinined  by  observing  the  altitude 
of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  while  the  latter  is 
obtuned  by  comparing,  with  the  aid  of  a  ^ro- 
nometer,  the  exact  moment  at  which  ihs  sun 
crosses  the  meridian  with  the  local  time  of  the 
prime  meridian  at  the  same  instant.  Tables, 
showing  the  relative  positions  of  heavenly 
bodies  for  each  day  in  ttie  year,  are  calculated 
in  advance  and  enable  captains  of  vessels  to 
find  their  position  at  seju 

The  imaginary  network  of  meridians  and 
Mirallels  can  be  actually  drawn  upon  a  globe. 
The  outline  of  the  continents  and  the  location 
of  places  may  thus  be  depicted  with  ^eat  ac- 
cura(^.  A  map  is  much  more  convenient  than 
a  globe,  but,  as  the  surface  of  a  sphere  cannot 
be  spread  out  flat,  no  map  is  ever  absolutely 
correct  Various  projections  are  employed  to 
modify  the  distortion.  Mercator's  projection, 
and  others  similar  in  plan,  are  modifications  of 
the  result  obtained  by  drawing  lines  from  the 
centre  of  a  nihere  uirourii  aw  parallels  and 
meridians  to  the  surface  ot  a  c:rliuder  touching 
the  sphere  at  the  equator.  This  style  of  pro- 
jection is  employed  for  navigators'  charts,  for 
while  areas  are  dbtorted,  a  strai^t  line  drawn 
between  any  two  points  correct^  represents 
direction.  Several  hemispherical  projections 
upon  a  flat  background  are  used.  These, 
though  approximately  preserving  dimensions, 
distort  directions.  For  limited  areas  the  coni- 
cal projection  is  of  value.  The  meridians  and 
parallels  appear  as  they  would  if  traced  on  a 
transparent  cone  placed  on  the  globe. 

Ph3rBicaI  Geograi^y  deals  with  tfae  earth 
in  its  relation  to  nature.  The  surface  is  irreg- 
ular, the  hollows  being  filled  with  water  and 
the  projecting  parts  forming  the  dry  land.  It 
i.<t  surrounded  by  a  gaseous  envelope;  The  solid 
portion  is  often  called  the  geos^ere  or  litho- 
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sphere;  the  liquid  layer,  the  Inrdrosphere ;  and 
the  outer  mantle,  the  atmosphere.  See  Aut; 
Atmosphere;  Vapor. 

The  earth  is  believed  to  be  a  cooling  and 
contracting  body.  With  a  reduction  in  size  the 
outer  crust  becomes  wrinkled.  Hie  crests  of 
these  wrinkles  protrude  above  the  water,  which 
fills  the  troughs.  Without  altering  the  relative 
positions  of  the  exposed  land  masses  and  the 
oceanic  basins,  a  comparatively  slight  increase 
in  the  depth  of  the  fatter  would  cause  more 
land  to  be  uncovered.  Or  were  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  to  be  raised  slightly,  the  sea  would  flow 
over  the  coast  regions  and  accessible  low-lying 
valleys.  Were  the  solid  crust  uniformly  smooth 
it  would  be  completely  drowned  by  a  continu- 
ous sea  about  two  miles  in  depth. 

the  present  arrangement,  the  hmd  area 
constitutes  28  per  cent  of  the  surface.  The 
ocean  covers  about  72  per  cent,  but  by  evapora- 
tion and  condensation,  some  of  the  water  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  continents  to  be  retained  in 
lakes  or  returned  to  the  sea  by  rivers.  Thou^ 
spedal  names  are  given  to  dinerent  portions  of 
the  ocean,  it  is  a  continuous  body  ox  water. 

The  surface  temperature  of  the  ocean  varies 
with  the  latitude.  Ice  floes  and  icebergs  form 
in  the  ;^lar  seas,  while  an  average  temperature 
of  ao*  IS  maintained  in  the  tropi(al  ocean.  The 
daily  or  seasonal  range  is  not  great  in  any  lati- 
tude. Even  in  the  tropics  heat  does  not  extend 
far  below  the  surface  and  the  ocean  as  a  whole 
is  a  mass  of  cold  water. 

The  amount  of  dissolved  salts  in  sea  water 
averages  3.5  per  cent  The  salini^  is  not  uni- 
form, as  portions  are  regularly  freshened. 
These  are  diiefly  the  belts  of  e^torial  rains, 
the  regions  affected  hy  the  melting  ice  of  the 
polar  seas  and  those  near  coasts  receiving  the 
drainage  of  large  land  areas.  As  heat  ex- 
pands sea  water,  thus  reducing  its  density,  it 
generallv  haraens  that  the  surface  water  is 
saltier  man  the  colder  layers  below.  The  <Us- 
tribution  of  heat  and  the  modification  of  climate 
effected  1^  ocean  currents  is  of  vast  hnpprtance. 
Neariy  half  the  sun's  heat  in  the  Torrid  Zone 
is  carried  to  higher  latitudes.  The  Arctic 
regions  reCMve  more  heat  from  the  Gulf  Stream 
than  they  do  directiy  from  the  sun.  The  west- 
em  coast  of  Europe  from  the  North  Cape  to 
Gibraltar  has  a  climate  much  warmer  than  that 
of  the  opposite  coast  of  North  America  and 
this  work  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  in  a  measure 
duplicated  on  the  western  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica by  the  Japan  current.  Cold  currents  from 
the  soutiiem  ocean  soften  the  cHmate  of  the 
western  tropical  coasts  of  Africa  and  South 
America.  If  the  water  completely  covered  the 
earth,  a  double  wave  caused  by  the  attraction 
of  the  moon  would,  on  account  of  the  earth's 
rotation,  travel  around  the  globe  every  day. 
This  ideal  arrangement  of  tides  is  not  realised 
except  in  the  southern  oceai^  and,  with  a 
general  movement  to  the  west,  the  tidal  wave  is 
deflected  northward  in  the  other  oceans. 

In  determining  the  height  of  mountains  or 
any  part  of  the  Und  surface,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  common  level  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison. For  this  purpose  the  surface  of  the 
sea  has  been  chosen,  but  on  account  of  the  mai^ 
movements  to  which  the  ocean  Is  subjected  and 
because  of  the  attraction  exerted  elevated 
land  masses,  its  surface  is  not  level,  and  all 


comparative  heights  are  of  doubtful  value.  Ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  determine  the  mean- 
level  of  the  whole  land  surface.  While  much 
has  yet  to  be  accomplished  in  securing  the 
requisite  data,  it  has  been  quite  clearly  shown 
that  such  a  line  lies  about  10^000  feet  below 

g resent  sea-level  The  at^smal  area  below  this 
ne  is  of  equal  extent  with  the  area  above  it 
As  the  txpo&ed  continental  area  occupies  28 
per  cent  of  the  earth's  surface,  it  follows  that 
22  per  cent  is  covered  by  water  less  than  10,000 
feet  in  deptfi.  Quite  a  large  part  of  this  region 
slopes  gently  away  from  the  coast  line  to  a 
depth  of  100  fathom^  forming  the  continental 
shelf.  The  area  of  this  submerged  shelf  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  low  costal  plaitis 
of  which  it  is  a  continuation.  Were  the  level  of 
the  sea*  to  be  reduced  600  feet,  10,000,000  square 
miles  would  be  added  to  the  land  area,  and 
the  present  exposed  surface  would  sustain  a 
loss  somewhat  greater  were  the  sea  to  rise  an 
equal  amount.  The  proportion  of  land  is  much 
greater  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  and  the  large  land  masses  have 
their  greatest  widtit  in  me  north. 

The  destructive  agencies  are  so  active  that  in 
a  short  time  all  the  land  would  disappear  and 
be  distributed  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean  were 
it  not  for  the  upheavals  due  to  the  contraction 
of  the  crust.  From  causes,  concerning  which 
all  geologists  do  not  agree,  lines  of  weakness 
are  developed  and  portions  of  the  crust  are 
forced  up  mto  mountain  ranges  or  broad  plat- 
eaus, while  other  adjacent  portions  are  de- 
pressed. The  outer  rocks  or  those  forming  the 
slopes  of  a  young  mountain  range  are  composed 
of  the  sediment  of  older  rocks.  They  arc  the 
result  of  processes  of  destruction  and  recon- 
struction, which  are  to  be  at  once  renewed.  For 
no  sooner  are  new  areas  exposed  than  the  sun 
either  by  direct  heat,  or  through  the  agency  of 
wind,  frost,  rain,  or  running  water,  proceeds 
to  carve  the  surface  into  new  forms,  carrying 
aw^  tiie  waste  to  cover  the  rocks  with  soil  for 
the  sumiort  of  vegetation  or  to  fill  up  the  hoi" 
lows  of  the  sea.  Rain  not  only  attacks  tiie 
rocks  by  force  of  impact  and  solution,  but  bf 
moving  broken  fragments  from  higher  to  lower 
levels  It  uses  them  as  cutting  tools.  The  sur- 
face water  and  that  flowing  from  springs  form 
littie  streams,  which  uniting  produce  rivers. 
In  its  upper  course,  which  is  the  steepest,  the 
work  of  a  stream  is  purely  destructive.  It  is 
cutting  a  gorge  or  valley  in  the  high  land.  As 
the  slo^  becomes  more  gradual,  it  u  alternately 
depositing  its  load  of  stones  and  gravel  or 
sweeping  them  away  to  some  lower  point.  In 
its  final  stretch  through  a  nearly  level  area  it 
is  building  up  an  alluvial  plain.  Deltas  and 
many  interior  valle3rs,  like  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, are  thus  formed.  Rivers  carry  away  im- 
mense quantities  of  solid  material  and  are  con- 
tinually catting  down  or  extending  their  basins. 
The  tendency  of  river  work  is  to  reduce  the 
land  to  a  dead  level  and  a  subdued  surface  is 
usually  an  indication  of  old  age. 

Relief,  or  the  vertical  aspect  of  a  land  area, 
is  the  result  of  the  forces  of  upheaval  ana 
erosion,  which  are  continually  at  work.  The 
arrangement  of  mountains,  jplateaus  and  valleys 
varies  in  the  different  continents  and  upon  the 
arrangement,  climate^  me  possibilities  oi  de- 
velopment, uid  the  history  of  a  coun^  larg^ 
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depend.  The . ^principal  mountain  ranges  are 
however,  so  disposed  that  the  largest  drain- 
age areas  are  tributary  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
or  its  arms.  Asia,  the  largest  continent,  ha» 
the  greatest  average  elevation  and  the  h^hest 
point  of  land. 

The  many  changes  in  the  inorganic  world 
profoundly  affect  the  organic  world  and  the 
distribution  of  life.  In  turn  the  very  processes 
of  nature  are  largely  influenced  by  living  or- 
ganisms. The  spread  of  any  species,  animal 
or  vegetable  is  promoted  or  retarded  by  such 
geographical   features  as  oceans,  mountains, 

?lainSj  deserts  and  climate,  but  marine  animals, 
y  withdrawing  dissolved  carbonate  of  lime 
from  the  sea  water,  have^  constructed  mountains 
of  limestone,  and  vegetation  retards  the  work  of 
denudation,  regulates  rainfall  and  modifies  the 
rate  of  evaporation.  Plants  alone  are  able  to 
construct  organic  from  inorganic  material  and 
animal  life  is  dependent  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  plants  for  food.^ 

All  plants  and  animals  are  adapted  to  cer- 
tain environments  and  could  not  live  if  the 
essential  conditions  were  changed,  but  every 
form  of  life  does  not  of  necessity  reach  every 
region  suited  to  it.  Natives  of  one  country 
when  carried  to  another  frequently  develop  with 
amazing  rapidity,  even  to  the  extent  of  crowd- 
ing out  indigenous  species.  In  the  tropics,  the 
forests  contain  a  variety  of  forms  and  the 
large  animals  live  singly  or  in  families.  In  the 
temperate  zones  many  plants  and  animals  for 
mutual  protection  are  ^egarious.  Forests 
often  contain  only  one  kind  of  tree  and  the 
variety  is  never  great  Grasses  do  not  grow 
singly  as  in  hot  climates,  but  form  a  sod.  An- 
imals move  in  herds  and  fish  in  shoals.        ^  . 

Natural  distribution  has  been  greatly  modi- 
fied by  nian.  In  some  re^ons  the  large  land 
animals  have  been  exterminated  and  vast  for- 
est tracts  have  been  removed.  Domestic  ani- 
mals and  cultivated  plants  have  replaced  the 
native  species.  Man  alone  of  living  creatures 
is  able  to  rise  superior  to  his  environment,  to 
conquer  and  control  adverse  geographical  con- 
ditions. This  faculty  is  acquired  and  is  the 
result  of  long  development.  Primitive  man  was 
undoubtedly  as  helpless  as  other  animals.  The 
same  sort  of  barriers  that  retard  the  migration 
of  species,  have  also  affected  the  growth  of  na- 
tions and  no  thorough  conception  of  history, 
which  is  a  record  of  man's  development,  can 
overlook  the  fundamental  importance  of  geog- 
raphy. It  was  not  until  the  barriers  were 
broken  down  and  until  isolation  gave  way  to 
intercourse  with  other  peoples  that  civilization 
made  safe  and  permanent  advances. 

PoHtical  Geography  deals  merely  with  the 
distribution  of  the  human  race  in  different  com- 
munities, but  an  intelligent  study  of.  the  boun- 
daries of  states  involves  an  acquaintance  with 
natural  geographical  conditions  and  the  histoi^ 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  has  been  proposed  to  di- 
vide history  into  three  periods.  The  first, 
known  as  the  Fluvial,  includes  the  growth  of 
nations  developing  in  fertile  river  deltas,  with 
such  scan^  means  of  intercourse  as  the  streams 
afforded.  The  Mesopotamian  nations  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Hindus  are  well-tnown  examples.  As  the 
sailor  became  more  venturesome  and  skirted 
the  shores  of  large  inland  seas,  the  Mediter- 


ranean period  succeeded  tiie  Fluvial.  Colunibiis 

and  Vasco  da  Gama  inaugurated  the  last,  or  the 
Oceanic  period.  Such  a  view  is  at  least  not 
inappropriate  in  tracing  the  development  of 
commerce. 

Commercial  Geography  is  the  most  prac- 
tical branch  of  the  subject.  It  means  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  distribution  of  the  world's  prod- 
ucts, of  existing  demands  for  these  commodi- 
ties and  satisfactory  means  of  transportation 
and  exchange.  Tbe^  Phoenicians  were  the_  first 
great  traders.  Tlieir  horizon  was  practically 
limited  by  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  al- 
though they  sailed  beyond  its  confines  and 
many  of  the  goods  with  which  their  ships  were 
laden  were  brought  to  Syria  by  caravans.  The 
Phoenicians  were  succeeded  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  the  Greeks,  but  the  typical  mer- 
chants of  the  Mediterranean  class  were  the 
Venetians.  Their  sitpremagr  in  the  world's 
commerce  was  unquestioned  until,  at  the  close 
of  the  15th  century,  the  Atlantic  succeeded  the 
Mediterranean  as  the  highway  of  trade.  The 
centre  of  the  world's  commerce  then  passed  in 
succession  from  Portugal  to  Spain  and  then  on 
to  Holland,  the  Hanseatic  towns  and  London. 
To-day  commerce  is  not  a  monopoly,  but  is 
world-wide.  In  volume  of  trade  the  United 
States  is  siutHssed  by  no  other  nation,  but 
competition  is  keen  and  the  successful  mer- 
chant of  the  future  must  be  well  versed  in  that 
knowledge  of  which  geography  forms  the  basis. 

The  growth  of  commerce  has  been  in  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  geo- 
graphical discovery.  Some  of  the  conditions 
which  are  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  trade 
arc  quite  obvious.  An  indented  continental  out- 
line and  navigable  rivers  reaching  the  interior 
are  most  desirable  features.  In  these  respects 
Europe  and  North  America  are  fortunate. 
Asia  also  is  penetrated  by  arms  of  the  sea.  but 
her  largest  rivers,  like  the  northern  streams 
of  North  America,  are  practically  useless,  be- 
cause they  are  tributary  to  an  inhospitable 
frozen  sea.  Africa  has  no  breaks  in  its  coo- 
tour  and  its  rivers  reach  the  sea  by  dropping 
from  a  plateau.  Though  lying  next  to  Europe 
it  bafBed  both  the  curiosity  and  the  greed  of 
her  adventurers  until  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
century.  South  America  is  not  wanting  in 
inlets  and  her  river  systems  are  remarkable, 
yet  very  little  is  known  of  some  portions  of  the 
interior.  It  becomes  evident  that  latitude  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  case  of  both  Africa  and 
South  America.  The  torrid  heat,  the  burning 
desert  and  the  deadly  fever  were  obstacles 
which  the  African  explorer  dreaded.  The  stag- 
nation of  Amazonian  regions  in  South  Amer- 
ica is  also  explained  when  their  tropical  posi- 
tion is  considered.  Aside  from  topography  and 
climate,  the  character  of  the  Inhabitants  has 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  commercial 
intercourse. 

Commerce  has  expanded  because  man  has 
been  able  to  meet  and  to  overcome  natural  ob- 
stacles. He  has  to  a  great  extent  eliminated 
time  and  distance  by  cutting  canals  tiiroitt^ 
isthmuses,  by  connecting  the  shores  of  Vne 
oceans  by  continental  railroads,  by  the  substi- 
tution of  steam  vessels  for  those  propelled  by 
the  wind  and  by  girdling  the  globe  with  the 
telegraph.  He  has  modi6ed  cUmate  both  as 
to  rainfall  and  healthfulness  hy  the  planting 
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or  removal  of  trees  and  by  dfAinage  of  >  9ie 
ground.  By  irrigiition  he  nas  rtMOt  the  arid 
waste  pnxtoctfve  and  fruitful.  At  the  bcfpn-  . 
ntns  of  Ae  19th  century,  the  merchant  -was 
ohl^ied  to  vint  Uie  region  in  which  he  desired  ' 
to  purchase  his  commodities  and  to  carry  with 
Irim  tihe  money  for  payment.  Kow,  by  the 
aid  of  a  cosmopolitan  system  of  credit  he  may 
within  a  ftfw  hours  huy  in  -one  parf  4>f  'thc^lobe 
and  sell  in  another  witiwut  leartni^  his  omc^ 

Bibliocnphy^ClBUiinault,  P.,  *Pca-Bues 
Metbodc^ogiqnes  de  la  Giomifkut  .Humaiiie>  ' 
{Revue  de  Pkilosapki*,  Pam  1914) ;  ^Grande 
Geograptaie  Bong  IUaatr^>  (Paris  19U-14); 
MarVham,  C  R.>  (The  Hisbuy  of  the  Gradual  . 
DevekHunent  of  the  Groundwork  of  Get^rMrfii- 
cal  SMnce>-  {Geogmphieal  Jtmfnal,  London, 
1915)  ;  MUl,  H.  R.,  as  editor,  *The  Interna- 
tional Geography,'  by  70  authors  (New  York 
1912)  ;  Suess,  E.,  <La  Face  de  la  Teri*>  C*Dsw 
Antlitz  der  £rde.>  trans,  and  annotated  by 
Emm.  de  'iiaeBltntfTowit  III,  T  partk,- Paris 
1911,  and  other  nuts  and  dates). 

Former  Sec.  Geoffphical  Soe.  «f  PlUkid^phia. 

GEOGRAPHY,  Biblical,  embrace;  tjae  ex- 
tent of  the  earth's  surface  known  tp  the  Bibli- 
cal writers  in  Biblical  times,  and  also  the  Views 
commonly  held  during  the  Biblical  ages  rela- 
tive to  the  shape  of  the  earth  and  to  tlie  prob- 
lems of  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  uniTcrse. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Jews  ■ 
were  more  advanced  in  their  geographical 
knowledge  dian  were  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans  and  other  dvUiaed  peoples  of  didr 
own  time.  As  diere  are  no  Biblical  writiisa 
extant  whidi  furnish  s  statenient  as  to  the 
views  hdd  by  pre-Christian  Jewish  writers, 
these  views  mast  bcs  gathered  from  allusions, 
statements  and  other  incidental  information  of 
a  like  nature  scattered  throu^  Biblical  litera- 
ture. The  view  certainly  seems  to  have  been 
hdd  that'  the  earth  stood  still  and  that  bodi  the 
sun  and  tiit  moon  made  daily  joum^  across 
it  llie  earth  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
great  disc  bounded  by  a  very  distant  hoiizon 
beyond  which  was  the  great  prinueval  ocean. 
This  surface  was  thought  to  be  divided  into 
four  equal  parts,  each  one  of  which  was  known 
as  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  earth.  The  ends 
of  these  quarters,  that  is,  the  parts  boiiering 
on  the  primeval  ocean,  were  known  as  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth.  Another  view  held  of 
this  latter  expression  is  that  the  "four  comers 
of  the  earth*  were  the  extreme  w^ts  of  die 
inoaginary  lines  dividing  the  earui  into  quar- 
lers. 

Josephus,  speaking  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
says :  *The  ^rden  was  watered  by  one  rivtr 
running  round  about  the  whole  earth  and  which 
was  parted  into  four  parts.'  This  is  evidently 
the  early  cwiception  of  the  earth  itself  snr- 
rotmded  hy  the  primeval  ocean  from  v4iidi  ran 
the  four  rivers.  This  Is  suggestively  like  the 
BiMical  narrative  which  states  that  the  river 
of  Paradise,  after  watering  the  celestial  regions, 
divided  itself  into  four  sources  from  which 
sprang  four  great  rivers.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  original  conception  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  was  that  of  a  great  land,  per- 
haps the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  whi9h 
was  divided  into  fpnr  sections  by  rivers  spring- 
ing from  the  prinueval  stream  or  ocean.  In  the 
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cohrse  of  time  this  cosmic  myth  seems  to  have 
become  localized  amoi^  the  Jews  and  to  have 
be^  given  a  tribal  signification- ,  applied  to  a 
certain  restricted  spot  which  was  tfae  scene  of 
man's  creation,  first  years  on  earth  and  fall 
from  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Creator.  But 
while  the  description  of  the  (harden  of  Eden 
was  tfans  a  restriction  of  the  cosmic  myth  to  a 
certain  locality  and  race,  there  are  evidences 
that  the  myth  Itself  as  known  to  the  Greek, 
Romans,  Eigyptians  and  other  peoples  of  Bibli- 
cal days,  continued  long  to  represent  the  Jew- 
ish idea  of  the  form  and  relationship  of  the 
earth. 

In  later  Biblical  literatare  the  eardi  is  still 
repMsented  as  '^founded  upon  the  seas  and  es- 
tablished upon  the  floods*  (Psalms  xxiv,  2). 
Above  the  earth  stretched  the  firm  and  ever- 
lasting heavens,  the  abode  of  the  Creator  ytho 
planted  his  footsteps  on  the  storms  and  used 
the  earth  ^r  his  footstool. 

The  four  quarters  of  the  earth  seeto  to  have 
retained,  even  in  later  Biblical  days,  among 
the  Jews  their  designation  as  the  home  of  the 
i6ur  winds;  but  how  much  of  the  primitive 
mythological  conception  went  with  this  parti- 
tion at  this  later  dale,  it  is  hard  now  to  deter- 
mine owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
when  the  writer  is  usinp  imagery-  called  6ut  of 
the  past,  and  when  he  is  usnig  &e  beliefs  cur- 
rent in  his  day.  The  last  seems  to  have  been 
ever  the  primal  direction"  from  which  all  other 
direcuods  were  taken.  In  primitive  myth  it 
was  the  source  of  light  and  life.  Therefore 
the  eastern  division  of  the  earth  was  symbol- 
ically sacred.  This  is  why  temples,  among 
many  peoples,  were  always  so  constructed  as  to 
face  to  the  east.  TTiis  governed  the  manner 
of  nanrin^  the  directions  of  the  compass  which 
were  designated  as  the  direction  before  (east), 
the  rising;  the  direction  above,  or  to  the  left 

i north) ;  the  direction  beloiv.  or  to  the  right 
south) ;  and  die  direction  behind,  or  the  going 
own  (west). 
Definite  KnovHedgei^The  Hdbrews  had 
a  ddinite  knowledge  of  their  own  land  and  of 
tfwse  of  the  races  nri^boring  on  their's;  but 
beyond  this  their  knowle^  seems  to  have  been 
very  imperfect,  even  of  the  great  nations  of 
theiT  day.    Away  to  the  north,  according  to 

■  Hebrew  statement  or  description,  stretched  the 
great  Euphrates.  There,  too,  lay  Assyria  and 
Bab]donia.  But  as  to  the  extern  of  these  and 
what  lay  beyond  them,  little  or  no  information 
is  fumishea  in  Biblical  literature.  The  land  to 
the  sondi  was  a  general  designation  of  Egypt, 
whose  exact  position,  boundaries  and  extent  arc 
not  indicated.  This  lack  of  detailed  informa- 
tion is  evidently  not  due  .to  a  want  of  geo^ph- 
ical  terms  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  with  which  to 
describe  in  detail  these  various  foreign  lands, 
since  the  minutest  descriptions  are  found  in 
connection  with  loqilities  intimately  known  to 
the  writers.  Tht  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that 
geographical  knowledge  of  foreign  countries 

■  was  both  limited  and  indefinite  among  the  He- 
brews in  Old  Testament  times.  Their  knowledge 
of  local  ^ograjrfiy  was  requisite  owing  to  the 
tribal  divisions  among  the  Jews  and  the  close 
relationship  of  the  tribes  with  one  another. 
These  relationships  produced  a'  large  vocabu- 
lary of  exact,  definite  and  cotnprehensive  tech- 
nical terms;  and  these  seem  to  have  been  hi- 
creased  and  perfected  through  contAct  with  the 
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Egyptians.  Even  the  indefinite  conception  of 
distant  countries  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  far- 
reaching.  The  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  the  Land 
of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  are  presented 
more  or  less  distinctly;  but  before  the  coun- 
tries lying  beyond  thtte  the  curtain  is  gener- 
ally drawn,  or  at  the  best,  <Mie  comer  is  sfi^itly 
tnmed  back  rerealinff  uncertain  glimpses  of 
mj^erious,  indistinct  lands  wi&in.  Even  this 
is  mare  extensive  than  the  geographical  knowl- 
edge ftossessed  by  the  patriarchs  before  they 
came  into  contact  with  Egypt.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  Hebrews  had  no  real  con- 
ception of  the  extent  of  the  earth,  the  centre 
of  which  was,  in  dieir  conception,  didr  own 
land,  and  in  later  days,  Jemsalem. 

The  limited  geograf>hical  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  Hebrews  in  earlier  days  was  ex- 
tended through  contact  with  neigjiDaring  na- 
tions voluntarily  or  forced.  The  Babjronian 
captivity  was  the  first  event  that  seriously 
turned  the  national  vision  -outward  an<^  made 
the  Hebrews  intimately  acauainted  with  a  pow- 
erful neighboring  nation,  ulus,  broadening  very 
greatly  their  geographical  inston  and  s^vii^ 
them  intimate  knowledge  of  Assyria,  Babylonia 
and  Media,  which  formed  one  great  commercial 
centre.  T^e  Hebrews  also  had  an  indefinite 
knowledge  of  the  'Isles  of  the  Gentiles,*  gath- 
ered, undoubtedly,  from  their  venturesome 
neighbors,  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  well  ac- 

auainted  with  all  the  countries  on  the  shores  of 
le  Mediterranean.  This  knowlcd^  tended  to 
become  somewhat  more  definite  as  tune  went  on, 
and  as  die  Hebrews  became  a  more  mercan- 
tile race  and  more  of  a  j>olitical  factor  in  west- 
ern Asia.  In  later  Biblical  da^s,  they,  acquired 
.  a  much  more  definite  geograiAical  knowledge  of 
all  Asia-Minor  and  all  the  northern  and  east- 
em  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  beyond 
Italy.  This  again  was  steadi^  extended,  until 
their  position  as  a  trading  people  about  the  be- 

S'nning  of  the  Christian  era  would  warrant 
e  buief  that  they  possessed  as  wide  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  known  world  as  was  then  held 
by  people  of  the  most  advanced  nations.  This 
belief  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Syria  was 
closely  connected  with  Rome,  and  that  the  He- 
brews, having  been  carried  so  often  into  cap- 
tivity, and  having  been  forced  into  commercial 
lift  had  begim  to  spread  over  the  known  civil- 
ixed  world  and  to  become  active  in  all  the 

f:reat  centres  of  population.  There  is.  there- 
ore,  a  verv  considerable  difference  between 
the  geogtapnical  knowledge  possessed  in  Old 
Testament  and  in  New  Testament  times.  The 
eminence  of  Jews  in  literature  among  the 
nations  in  the  (;entury  preceding  the  banning 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  several  centuries 
followit^,  is  eloquent  o£  this  wide  distribtitign 
of  the  race  at  this  comparatively  early  period 
Yet,  with  all  this  wide  distribution  the  Jews 
have  -left  no  earlv  work  on  geography :  though 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  works  of 
this  kind  existed  among  Greeks,  Egn^tians, 
Phcenicians,  and  Romans.  However,  the  first 
attempt  at  Biblical  Geography  was  probably  the 
*Onomasticon>  of  Eosebius  and  Jerome,  which 
was  little,  more  than  an  al|)habetic-descriptiTe 
list  o£  places.  -  It  was  not  tmtil  some  time  in  the 
17th  century  that  Samuel  Bochart,  a  French 
Protestant  derin-man,  wrote  the  first  systemati- 
cal .account  of  Biblical  gcograpl^.  ( ^Geographia 


Sacia')-  After  this  Well&  Reland.  Dr.  Robtn- 
son,  and  Ritter  followed,  each  succe&»vely 
treating  the  subject  from  fais  own  point  of  view. 
Yet  each  of  these  works,  in  some  one  or  more 
respects,  falls  short  of  what  a  good  Biblical 

geography  ought  to  be,  especially  from  the 
istorical,  philological  and  nqrthologkal  poiati 
of  view. 

GBOLOGICAL  SOCIBTT  OF  AHBR- 
ICA,  an  organised  associatkii,  the  outgrowth 
of  the  geokigical  section  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Sdencc;.  The 
society  has  a  membership  of  about  365;  it  holds 
one  general  meeting  annually,  and  publishes— 
also  annually,  but  m  four  quarterly  parts  —  its 
-valuable  BulUtin,  a  sh^le  serial  octavo,  the 
edition  limited  to  700  copies.  The  orsanization 
of  tlw  sodety  iaering  been  com|iteted  in  1888L 
the  first  virfnme  of  the  ^BuBetui'  was  dated 
1890,  and  in  this  the  object  of  the  society  was 
declared  to  be  the  promotion  of  the  science  of 
geol^y  in  North  America.  Article  V  of  the 
provisional  constitution  provides  that  ^'The  an- 
nual meeting  shall  be  held  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year,  at  a  place  to  be  designated  by 
the  executive  councu.*  Provision,  was  also 
made  'at  that  time  for  special  meetings: 

GBOLOGICAL  SURVEY,  United  States, 
a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  created  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  a  map  of  the  United 
States,  classifying  tlie  public  lands,  examining 
the  geological  structure,  mineral  resources  and 
the  products  of  the  cotmtry.  To  these  duties 
were  added  those  of  investigatiiw  the  extent  to 
which  the  arid  lands  of  the  West  can  be  re- 
deemed by  irrigation,  segr^atine  the  irrigable 
iTom  the  nonirrigable  lands,  and  the  selection 
of  sites  for  reservoirs  and  canals  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation.  The  maps  made  by  the 
Geological  Survgr  ue  aU  on  a  laige  scale,  and 
have  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  a  minotencu  in 
detail  incmnparably  greater  than  ordinary  maps. 
The  smallest  scale  is  1-250,000,  or  about  four 
miles  to  the  inch,  and  this  scale  has  been  em- 
ployed for  regions  of  the  West  which  are  thinly 
settled,  and  where  the  topography  is  mountain- 
ous. But  it  has  been  superseded  by  scales  of 
2  miles  and  one  mile  to  the  inch,  the  latter  for 
pc^Iotis  r^ions  with  sli^thr  or  moderately 
diversified  topogri4>hy,  like  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jers^.  The  maps  are  engraved  on  dieets 
which,  wim  the  4-nule  scale,  embrace  1*  of 
latitude  and  1°  of  longittide.  Tht  2-mile  maps 
embrace  tracts  of  half  the  above  linear  or  one- 
fourth  the  areal  dimeBsioos;  the  1-mile  maps 
embrace  one-fourth  of  the  above  linear  and 
one-sixteenth  the  areal  dimensions.  The  to- 
pogr^y  is  represented  by  Sxmtour^  or  *^rade 
curves* ;  that  is,  by  lines  of  equal  altitude 
above  the  sea.  The  contour  intervals  are  uni- 
form for  each  sheet,  but  vary  in  different  sheets 
according  to  the  diaracter  of  the  country.  In 
some  tracts  the  contour  intervals  represent  a 
difference  of  elevation  of  200  feet,  these  being 
in  veiy  mountainous  countries^  while  in  flat 
cotmtnes  and  on  large-scale  sheets  they  may  be 
as  small  as  20  feet  The  general  construction 
and  methods  of  all  maps  are,  however,  the  same: 

There  are  three  prindiial  brandies  of  the 
geological  survey:  p)  Geology  pmp^;  <2) 
topography;  (3)  irrigation  survf^.  The  geo- 
logical branch  investigates  the  stratigrai^,  the 
geological  structure  and  histi^,  the  UthouBy, 
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miaerak^  and  pabeontology,  the  ores  and 
mines,  ana  in  general  the  natural  economics,  re- 
sources and  ph^^aical  geography  of  the  country. 
The  tc4>ographic  branch  prepares  the  ma;ps; 
the  irri^^tion^  branch  investigates  the  possibili- 
ties of  irrigation  and  selects  the_  irrigable  lands 
and  sites  available  for  reservoirs  and  canals. 
The  work  the  topographic  branch  is  the 
basis  of  the  work  of  the  other  two,  and  all  the 
results  of  the  lauer  are  projected  on  the  maps. 
The  publications  of  the_  survey  are:  (1)  the 
annual  re{>ort  of  the  director,  which,  besides 
the  admintstrativc  report,  contuns  memoirs  on 
geologic  su^ects  by  members  of  the  survey, 
and  is  distributed  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Interior  Department;  (2)  monographs 
on  the  leading  subjects  of  special  investigation 
by  the  geologists;  (3)  bulletins  on  more  lim- 
ited speaal  subjects  of  research;  (4)  an  annual 
volume  of  mineral  statistics.  The  last  three 
are  distributed  gratuitously  only  to  designated 
libraries  and  to  learned  co^rate  societies, 
which  send  their  own  publications  in  exchange. 
Otherwise  they  are  sold  by  the  director  and  the 
money  deposited  in  the  treasiuy.  See  Gbology  ; 
Ihrication  ; "  Topography. 

Methods  and  Publications. —  The  preced- 
ing paragraphs  state  in  a  general  way  the  func- 
tions of  this  Survey  as  originally  defined  by 
Congress,  together  with  subsequent  modifica- 
dons  which  included  within  the  scope  o£  its 
duties  the  study  of  the  hydrographical  condi> 
tions  relating  to  water  power,  and  to  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  arid  lands  of  the  western  States. 

As  the  geologic  and  faydrographic  work  de- 
{>ends  upon  the  topograhpic  worl^  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  suitable  topogr^hic  map  received 
primary  consideration,  and  the  genend  lines  of 
operations  extended  to  secure  it  were  very  defi- 
nitely outlined  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Survey,  so  that  at  the  present  time  almost  the 
total  ■  area  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
Alaska,  has  bees  surveyed  and  mapped  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  execution  of  the  field  work  the  pro- 
cedure has  conformed  to  the  general  methods 
employed  in  accurate  trigonometrical_  surveys; 
but  the  enormous,  extent  of  the  territoipr  sur- 
veyed; the  great  diversity  and  the  jKCuliar  ar- 
rangement of  the  natural  features  of  die  coun- 
try, and  the  necessi^^  for  executing  Uie  work  as 
e^peditioiul^y  as  possible,  and  yet  consistent  with 
all  the  requirements  of  Uiorough  accuracy,  have 
tended  to  develop  methods  which  are  not  only 
specially  aw>licable  to  the  work  of  the  Survey, 
but  also  form  a  group  of  comparatively  new 
methods  available  for  any  other  line  of  topo- 
graphical work.  These  methods  may  be  briefly 
outlined  as  follows: 

The  surveying  and  mapfung  operations  con- 
form to  the  genera]  plan  wjatch  divides  the 
whole  area  of  the  country^  into  a  series  of 
quadrangles  each  of  which  is  equal  to  a  square 
degree,  that  is,  each  miadrangle  Is  bojunded  on 
the  east  and  the.  west  br  a  degree  of  longitude, 
and  on  the  north  and  tne  souUi  by  a  degree  of 
latitude. 

The  surveying  operations  consist  in  the  ex- 
tension of  A  system  of  primary  and  secondazy 
triangles  with  tertiary  tnangulation  points  over 
the  whole  countiy,  accompanied  by  three  sys- 
tems of  level  lines,  supptenented  by  a  system 
of  road  and  stadia  traverse. 

The  primary  triamgulation  l:as  been  platmed 
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for  the  control  of  the  work  over  the  whole 
country,  thus  insuring  the  accurate  ultimate 
meeting  of  fragmentary  surveys  which  may 
be  initiated  a  hundrea  or  even  a  thoosand 
miles  apart  In  this  wock^  Uie  triangles  are  ex- 
panded from  accurately  measured  base  lines, 
and  connect  various  points  of  reference  the 
geographical  positions  of  which  have  been  ac- 
curately determined  by  the  most  approved 
astronomical  methods.  The  astronomical  work 
consists  of  (1)  the  measurement  of  the  zenith 
distances  of  stars  by  means  of  delicate  zenith 
telescopes,  for  the  determination  of  latitude; 
(2)  the  exchange  of  telegraphic  time  signals 
between  unknown  astronomical  positions  and  a 
known  astronomical  position,  such  as  a  first- 
class  observatoiy,  for  the  determination  of  the 
diHerences  of  longitude;  and  (3)  the  observa- 
tion of  circumpolar  stars  for  the  determination 
of  the  azimuth  of  a  line,- such  as  a  base  line, 
or  the  side  of  a  primary  triangle.  The  base 
lines  are  measured  Dy  means. of  base  bars,  iced 
bars,  or  steel  tapes,  proper  allowances  being 
made  for  sag,  ptui,  etc,  and  the  measurements 
repeated  several  times  in  order  to  reduce  the 
probable  error  to  a  minimum  of  less  than  one 
m  1,000,000.  The  elevations  of  the  various 
stations  are'  established  by  lines  of  precise 
levels  run  from  the  datum  of  mean  sea  levpl 
determined  by  means  of  accurate  tide  gauges. 
The  angles  of  the  triangles  connecting  the^e 
stations  are  measured  by  means  of  theodolites 
equipped  with  high  power  terrestrial  telescopes. 
From  the  data  thus  obtained,  the  lengths  of  the 
sides  of  the  various  triangles  are  computed  and 
the  entire  system  of  tnangulation'  plotted  on 
the  topographic  map  to  furnish  the  primary 
control  for  the  secondaiy  detail. 

The  secondary  triangulation  is  usually  exe-  ■ 
coted  by  means  of  the  plane  table,  ^jxa  new 
points  located  so  as  to  give  from  one  to  'titiet 
good  tertiary  triangulation '  points  per  squate 
mile.  The  elevations  of  these  points,  imiajly 
hill  summits,  are  determined  by  the  measure- 
ment of  vertical  angles  of  elevation  and  depres- 
sion, depending  upon  spirit  levelling,  while  die 
lower  relief  of  the  country  is  determined  by 
lines  of  secondary  s^rit  levels  run  six  miUs 
apart  widi  intermediate  lines  of  flying  levels 
run  three  miles  apart  with  sufiictent  accuracy  to 
idlow  them  to  dose  on  the  secondary  levds 
within  the  limits  of  one  or  two  feet 

Traverse  Lines. —  Where  the  country  is 
covered  with  dense  forests,  or  where  the  sur- 
face relief  is  insufficient  for  triangulation  pur- 
poses, both  the  primary  and  secondary  control 
consists  of  a  system  of  primary  traverses 
checked  by  primary  triangulation  locatiou.  or 
by  astronomically  determined  positions.  These 
traverses  are  run  by  compass  and  plane  table, 
and  a  secondary  system  of,  traverse  lines  con- 
sisting of  odometer  and  stadia  measurements  of 
roads  is  interwoven  with  the  ^lane  table  work. 
The  data  obtained  from  the  secondary  traverses 
is  plotted  upon  the  plane  table  sheets  during  the 
progpress  of  the  work,  and  is  subsequently  ad- 
lasted  upon  the  final  map  between  the  check 
points  established  by  the  primary  traverse,  or 
by  the  plane-table  triangulation,  the  distances 
between  which  arc  so  short  —  one  to  four  mUes 
—  that  errors  of  location  are  scarcely  percepti- 
ble upon  map  scales  of  one  inch  to  .pne  or  two 
miles.  < 

The  work  of  primary  triangulation  axiA^e- 
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else  levelling  is  usually  executed  a  season  in 
advance  of  the  topographic  sketching,  while  the 
secondary  triangiuation,  traverse  work  and  lines 
of  flying  levels  are  immediately  followed  hy  the 
to^graphic  sketching,  both  classes  of  work 
bang  done  by  members  of  the  same  j^r^.  The 
data  obtained  from  the  secondary  tnangulation 
and  traverses  is  then  plotted  upon  a  sketch 
sheet.  This  data  is  of  such  a  character  that 
each  sheet  includes  from  two  to  five  trigono- 
metric locations;  from  four  to  eight  inches  of 
road  traverse;  and  one  or  ipore  instrument 
elevations,  per  square  inch.  Eqiupped  with  a 
sketch  sheet  thus  prepared,  the  topographer 
places  himself  at  a  pomt  of  known  elevation 
and  sketches  on  the  sheet  by  eye  with  the  aid 
of  a  hand  level  the  plan  of  the  contour  line 
which  passes  through  his  positibn.  In  open 
country,  the  contours  may  be  located  in  this 
manner  quite  accurately  for  a  distance  of  half 
a  mile  in  either  direction  from  his  position, 
corresponding  to  a  total  distance  of  an  inch 
upon  the  sketch  sheet  In  wooded  country 
where  the  figure  of  the  contour  cannot  be  seen 
beyond  Us  immediate  position,  he  proceeds  by 
road  carefully  observing  the  variations  of  the 
slope,  and  determines  the  differences  of  eleva- 
tion for  short  distances  between  check  points 
bv  means  of  the  aneroid,  and  sketches  in  the 
plan  of  the  contour  according  to  the  data  thus 
obtained.  In  cases  where^  the  number  of  ac- 
curately determined  elevations  are  insufficient, 
more  locations  are  fixed  by  vertical  angulation, 
or  by  flying  levels  as  the  work  of  wetching 
progresses.  In  this  manner  a  system  of  con- 
tours is  biult  up  along  the  roads  and  water- 
courses, and  if  the  lines  do  not  practically  fill 
up  the  entire  sheet,  the  topographer  walks  into 
the  spaces  within  the  road  circuits,  and  by 
means  of  stadia  lines  for  long  distances,  or  bjy 
pacing  for  short  distances,  determines  the  posi- 
tions of  the  contours  required  to  complete  the 
sheet.  The  sketches  thus  obtained  are  inked  in, 
either  in  the  field  or  at  the  office,  and  are  then 
reduced  to  the  scale  of  the  final  map  by  photog- 
raphy and  form  the  copy  for  the  engravers. 

The  great  topograpnic  map  of  the  United 
States  now  being  thus  prepared  by  the  Survev, 
is  published  in  atlas  sheets  of  aproximatev 
uniform  size,  16j4  by  20  inches,  on  wluch  the 
mapped  area  occupies  a  space  \7l^  inches  in 
height,  and  lU^  to  16  inches  in  width  according 
to  the  latitudis.  The  division  of  land  repre- 
sented by  an  atlas  sheet  is  called  a  *quadranglt* 
and  is  always  bounded  by  parallels  of  altitude 
and  meridians.  Although  the  sizes  of  the  sheets 
are  alwavs  the  same,  mree  different  scales  are 
employed  in  (he  mamiing  of  the  surveyed  areas 
in  order  to  serve  different  purposes  and  to  suit 
various  conditions.  A  scale  of  1 :  62500,  very 
near^  one  inch  to  one  mile,  is  used  for  map* 
ping  the  thickly  setded,  or  industrially  import- 
ant sections  of  the  country.  The  sheets  on 
this  scale  cover  an  area  of  15'  of  latitude  by  IS' 
of  longitude.  A  scale  of  1 :  125000,  very_  nearly 
one  inch  to  two  miles,  is  used  for  mapping  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  The  "sheets  on  this 
scale  cover  an  area  of  30'^  of  latitude  by  30*  of 
longitude.  A  scale  of  1 :2SO0l00,  very  nearly  one 
men  to  four  miles.  Is  used  tor  mapping  the 
desert  regions  of  die  western  States,  and  gives 
sheets  which  include  an  area  of  1"  of  latitude  by 
1°  of  longitude. 

This  map  is  printed  iii  three  colors  and 


shows  the  followit^  named  classes  of  natural 
and  artificial  features :  ( 1 )  Water,  including 
seas,  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  creeks,  canals^  swamjK, 
etc,  are  shown  in  blue.  (2)  Relief,  including 
mountains,  hills,  valley^  ditts,  etc.,  are  shown 
in  brown  contours.  (3)  Cu/twre^  or  the  works  of 
man,  such  as  villages,  towns,  aties.  roads,  rail- 
roads, boundary  Imes,  etc.,  are  shown  in  black. 
ITie  features  shown  in  blue  and  black  are  self- 
explanatory.  In  the  case  of  the  brown  contour 
lines,  each  contour  passes  throu^  points  which 
have  the  same  altitude  above  mean  sea  level, 
and  a  series  "bf  such  lines  arranged  one  above 
the  other  at  regular  vertical  intervals,  but  ap- 
pearing on  the  map  at  irregular  intervals,  that 
IS,  close  together  where  the  slopes  are  steep, 
and  far  apart  where  the  slopes  are  gentle,  ac- 
curately delineates  the  general  configuration  of 
the  country,  and  gives  the  elevations  of  alt 
points  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  vertical 
mterval  adopted  varies  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  mailed.  In  a  flat  country 
it  may  be  as  small  as  10  feet,  while  in  a  moun- 
tainous region  it  may  be  as  large  as  200  feet 
usually,  every  fifth  contour  is  made  heavier 
than  the  others,  and  is  accompanied  by  figures 
»ving  its  elevation  above  the  level  of^  the  sea. 
The  heights  of  many  other  points,  such  as  the 
intersections  of  ordinary  roads  and  highways, 
railroad  crossings  and  stations,  the  summits  of 
uplands,  hills  and  mountains,  and  definite  bench 
marks,  are  also  given  in  figures  which  are 
placed  close  to  the  points  to  which  diey  refer, 
and  are  correct  to  the  nearest  foot  Each  sheet 
is  designated  by  die  name  of  a  principal  town, 
or  the  name  of  some  prominent  natural  feature 
within  the  district  represented,  and  the  names 
of  the  adjoining  published  sheets  are  printed  on 
die  margins.  Explanations^  of  the  various  con- 
ventional signs  used  are  printed  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet,  and  materially  assist  in  the  reading 
of  the  map. 

This  topograidric  map  is  the  base  on  which 
the  facts  relatii^  to  the  geology  and  the  min- 
eral resources  of  a  quadrangle  are  represented, 
and  constitute  the  sheets  of  the  Geologic  Atlas 
of  the  United  States  published  by  the  Survey. 
The  price  of  the  topographic  sheets  is  five 
cents  each  when  the  number  purchased  is  less 
than  100  copies,  and  two  cents  each  when  they 
are  orderea  in  lots  of  100  or  more  copies.  In 
the  Geologic  Atlas  the  topographic  and  the 
geolo^c  sheets  of  a  quadrangle  are  bound  to- 
gether, and,  accompanied  with  a  textual  de- 
scription of  the  district  represented,  constitute  a 
folio  of  the  Atlas.  These  folios  are  sold  for 
25  cents  each,  except  those  that  have  received 
special  treatment  and  are  unusuall;jr  comprehen- 
sive. Hie  price  of  such  varies  accordiiw  to  die 
chju^cter  of  the  information  afforded,  the  num- 
ber of  the  maps  in  the  folio,  etc  All  com- 
munications relative  to  these  maps,  or  any  other 
publication  of  the  Survey  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Director,  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Washington,  D.  C 

The  aecompanying  map  is  a  small  portion  of 
the  Housatonic  quadrangle  which  includes  por^ 
tions  of  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut It  affords  a  geMvH  idea  of  the  topo- 
graphical treatment ;  but,  bdng  printed  only  hi 
black  and  white,  it  fails  almost  completely  to 
give  a  true  idea  of  the  actual  beauty  of  the 
original  sheet  as  printed  in  the  three  (xmvea- 
tional  colors  already  described^ 
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The  importmce  of  the  topwra^cal  and 
geological  publications  of  the  Survey  cannot 
be  overestimated.  The  maps  form  the  basis 
of  all  the  State  and  county  maps  of  the  Vnited 
States  published  for  commercial  purpose.  Their 
accuracy  is  such  that  they  are  readily  aratlable 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  pnelimtnary 
work  of  railroa<t  canal  and  other  surveys,  and 
for  purposes  of  verification  in  Hamagi-  suits 
and  other  legal  proceedings  before  the  various 
tribttnals. 

It  is  tme  that  the  woric  of  the  survey  costs 
the  government  hundreds  of  thousands  of  doU 


vey  set  die  standard  for  this  cotwtiy  and  arc 
invaluable  not  only  to  the  sttident-«nnneer,  hut 
also  to  the  actual  worker  in  the  fidd.  These 
publications  may  be  obtained  by  application  to 
the  Director  of  the  Survey  at  Washington.  D.  C 
Consult  Branner,  J.  ^The  relations  of  the 
State  and  National  geolo^cal  surveys  to  each 
other  and  to  the  geologists  of  the  country* 
(Salem  1890) ;  Johnson.  D.  W.,  <Field  methods 
in  pl^OKmhic  geology'  (Lancaster  1913) ; 
Lesler,  J.  *Tlie  otili^  of  government  geolog- 
ical surveys'  (Philadefpbia  1874);  Hayes,  C 
W..  'The  Sute  geological  surveys  of  the  United 
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lars , annually,  but  the  returns  through  the  vari- 
ous industrial  channels  and  throu(^  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  county, 
amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions. 

'  This  is  especially  the  case  relative  to  the 
work  and  publications  of  the  Geologic  Depart- 
ment, without  which  the  high  economical  de- 
velopment of   the  mineral   resources  of  the  ' 
country  would  be  practically  impossible. 

In  the  matter  of  the  use  of  instruments,  such 
as  the  plane  table,  stadia  and  tape,  and  in  (he 
apirfication  of  precise  hut  rapid  methods  In  the 
execution  of  the  particular  class  of  surv^ng  - 
practised,  tfie  vanotis  publications  of  the  snr- 


States>  (Washington  1911)  ;  Wood^  G.  <The 
principal  faults  found  in  manuscript  submitted 
for  publication  by  members  of  the  Uiuted  States 
(geological  Survey'  (Washington  1906). 

GEOLOGY  (from  Greek  ge,  earth,  and 
logi*,  account).^  Geolonr  is  that  science  which 
treats  of  the  history  of  the  earth.  It  b^ns 
with  the  remotest  periods  and  traces  in  orderiy 
manner  all  those  changes  in  structure,  materi^ 
and  external  form  which  our  planet  has  under- 
gone. The  record  is  read  from  the  rocks 
themselves  and  interpreted  in  the  tig^t  of  proc- 
esses now  known  to  be  taking  place.  Among 
those  processes  earthqoakes  and  volcanoes  were 
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early  recognized  as  important  by  reason  of  their 
catacl3rsmic  nature;  Imt  later  and  more  detailed 
studies  show  that  quite  as  important,  perhaps 
vastly  more  so,  are  the  unobtrusive  activities 
of  rain,  wind,  running  water,  {^aders,  waves, 
tides,  and  even  organic  agencies. 

In  folIowin|[  out  these  processes  it  nui3t  be 
always  borne  m  mind  that  th^  operate  with 
exceeding  slowness.  Indeed  it  is  only  throu^ 
the  conceptiw  of  a  history  enonnottsly  long, 
expressed  in  millions  of  years,  that  we  can  un> 
derstand  the  truly  stupendous  character  of  the 
work  accomplished.  (See  section  on  Age  of 
the  Earth).  With  this  vast  length  of  time 
emphasized  in  the  thought  it  must  be  further 
borne  in  mind  that  the  great  changes  of  the 
geologic  past  have  been  produced  for  the  most 
part  by  the  operation  of  mose  forces  now  gnng 
on  before  our  very  eyes.  For  fliat  reason,  we 
study  closely  tibe  changes  now  taking  place  in 
order  that  in  their  li^t  we  may  properly  inter- 
pret the  records  read  in  the  rock  pages  of  the 
geologic  volume. 

In  its  broadest  sense  geology  is  one  of  the 
most  inclusive  sciences.  The  life  records  of 
the  past  can  be  read  only  in  terms  of  modem 
biology ;  the  remoter  histoiy  of  the  earth's  be- 
ginnings are  inextricably  interwoven  with  as- 
tronomy; physics  and  mechanics  must  be 
invoked  to  explain  tides,  interior  rigidity,  earth 
heat,  and  many  other  problems;  Uie  ultimate 
analysis  of  the  materials  of  which  our  globe  is 
composed  must  be  referred  to  the  chemist,  as 
must  also  many  of  the  changes  involved  in 
weathering  and  metamorphism  to  be  detailed 
later;  meteorology  atid  climat<rfogy  famish  the 
only  rational  bado^round  for  the  adequate  stu^ 
of  t}iose  external  forces  now  modifying  the 
earth's  surface.  And  so  in  nearly  eveiy  respect 
it  is  seen  that  geology  overlaps  other  funda- 
mental sciences. 

Geology  Subdivided 

Geology  covers  an  extensive  territory  and 
is  usually  subdivided  into  the  following  more 
Or  less  generally  recognized  branches. 

Cosmic  Geology  treats  of  the  origin  of  die 
eardi,  its  relations  to  the  other  bodies  of  our 
solar  system,  and  its  general  rdations  in  space, 
thus  encroaching  on  the  field  of  astronomy.  See 
Cosmogony. 

Gecmiosy  treats  of  the  materials  of  which 
the  earOL  is  composed,  air,  water,  and  solid 
crust,  known  as  the  atmosphere,  the  hydro- 
sphere and  the  lithosphere. 

Mineralogy  includes  a  stud^  of  die  diemical 
composition,  crystal  form,  orinn,  and  occur- 
rence of  the  large  number  of  deAnite  chemical 
compounds  (minerals)  of  which  the  earth  is 
made  up.  Optical  mineralogy  deals  with  the 
study  of  the  optical  properties  of  minerals  wi& 
the  polarizing  microscope. 

Petrology  treats  of  tfie  origin,  occurrence, 
constituent  minerals,  and  texture  of  the  rodcs 
of  the  earth. 

Petrography,  used  loosely  as  a  synonym  for 
petrology,  is  in  reality  a  more  restricted  term 
applying  to  a  study  of  the  structwe,  texture, 
and  composition  of  roclis  ather  macroscopic^^ 
or  microsoopically,  but  not  concerned  with 
origin  or  occurrence.  In  later  usage  Ihere  is 
even  a  tendency  to  restrict  petn^frapfay  to 
microscopic  study. 

lath^logy*  formerly  used  in  the  same  sense 


as  petrology,  is  beginning  to  be  coiAned  by 
many  to  me  macroscopic  study  of  rocks  as 
contrasted  with  petrography.  See  Minekauky; 
Metai^orphic  Rocks  ;  PEraoLocv ;  Rocks  ;  Sedi- 

HBNTARY  RoCKS  •  EtC. 

Dynamical  Geology  treats  of  the  forces 
which  tend  to  change  or  modify  earth  structure 
or  earth  form.  It  details  the  agencies  at  woric 
and  the  processes  by  which  they  operate.  These 
forces  are  hmogene  (internal)  and  epigene 
(surfidalV  Three  great  processes  are  usually 
recognizedL  ^adation,  diastrophism  and  volcan- 
ism.  Gradation  is  surficial  and  due  directly  to 
the  action  of  rain,  wind,  running  water,  slaoers, 
wave  work,  tides,  plants  ^nd  animals.  Volcan- 
ism  is  internal  and  deals  with  great  movements 
of  _f[uid  rode,  the  most  striking  exhiMtion  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  volcanic  lAenomena. 
IMastrophism,  also  internal,  treats  of  the  move- 
ment and  distortion  of  rock  masses  (deforma- 
tion)  which  the  earth's  crust  undergoes,  and 
which  are  best  known  through  the  manifesta- 
tions of  earthquakes. 

Structural  Geology,  also  known  as  geotec- 
tonics,  deals  with  the  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
terials of  which  the  earth  is  made  up.  Its 
province  is  to  investigate  the  origin  of  these 
structures  and  their  practical  imBortance  in 
applied  geology.  It  hss^  to  do  with  the  causes 
of  layering  or  stratification  in  rocks,  the  origin 
of  folds  and  dislocations,  and  other  problems 
of  similar  nature. 

Physiography  (geomorphology),  now  gen- 
erally recognized  as  a  saence  distinct  from 
geology,  deals  with  the  origin  and  developmem 
of  land  forms,  traces  out  the  topographic  ex- 
pression of  structure,  and  embo^es  a  logical 
history  of  oceanic  basins,  and  continental  ele- 
vations; of  mountains,  plateaus  and  plains;  of 
hills  and  valleys.  Physical  geograi^y  is  used 
loosely  as  a  synonym,  but  the  term  is  more 
properly  applied  to  the  borderland  between 
geography  and  physiograjAy;  dealing,  as  it 
does,  brgely  with  uie  human  element  as  influ- 
enced by  its  physiographic  surroundings.  See 
Gbouorprologit;  FHYsncaAPHY. 

Paleontology  treats  of  the  life  of  the  geo- 
logic past.  It  outlines  the  methods  by  which 
the  evidences  of  that  life  are  preserved  in  the 
rocks,  traces  in  detail  the  devdqpment  of  vari- 
ous life  forms,  and  attempts  to  correlate  extinct 
with  living  genera.  It  overlaps  the  fields  of 
botany  and  soology,  throws  enormous  l^t  on 
the  problems  of  evolution,  and  constitutes  the 
real  basis  of  all  efforts  to  determine  the  relative 
ages  ud  relations  of  str^  in  widelv  separated 
re^ons  (Stratigraphic  Correlation).  PeUao- 
hoUMy  is  a  sub-branch  which  deals  exclusively 
with  the  palaeontology  of  the  plant  world.  See 
Fossils;  Paleontology;  Paleobotany;  Pethi- 
FAcnoH;  etc. 

Stratigraphy  is  not  in  frequency  called  his- 
torical geology  though  the  latter  term  also 
properly  includes  paleontology.  It  is  concerned 
chiefly  in  the  working  out  of  the  history  of 
past  geolo^c  ages.  One  of  its  problems,  as 
has  just  been  stated,  is  the  correlation  of  strata 
in  widely  separated  regions.  Without  this 
phase  of  geology  little  systematic  advance  in 
the  science  would  have  been  possible. 

Beonomic  Geology. —  Soil,  water  supt^y, 
mineral  fuels  and  oils,  building  stone,  base  and 
precious  metals; — all  these  and  many  other 
constituents  of  the  earth  have  been  wid^  ex- 
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ploited  by  man  for  his  use.  Economic  ^olosy 
deals  ^wtm  the  a^ficatkm  of  geologic  pnodpta 
to  this  exploitation.  It  is  concerned  wllli  the 
distribmion,  mode  of  occnrrence,  mtneralog^c 
content,  and  origin  of  these  economically  vaTn- 
able  substances.  See  Coal;  Economic  Gbuogy; 
Gold;  Siltes;  Ikoit. 

Mining  Geology. —  There  has  grown  up  a 
treatment  of  applied  geology  particularly 
adapted  to  the  mining  engineer  and  known  as 
ninmg  geology.  As  me  of  its  fundamental 
phases  tnis  ooviousty  embraces  economic  geol* 
ogy.  It  also  is  concerned  lar^ly  irith  structural 
geology,  since  Ae  miner  is  interested  likewise 
in  the  structure  of  the  rocks  in  which  the  eco- 
nomically valuable  minerals  occur. 

Glaciology. —  Glaciers  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  much  mo<tification  of  topographic  fonn 
over  lar^  areas,  and  as  detailed  stn4y  of  exist- 
ing ^cien  and  ^adatioa  aad  s^adal  phenom* 
ena  m  the  fttnt  has  increased,  there  has  grown 
up  a  separate  treatment  of  the  lubjcct  ofider 
the  name  of  g^adok^.  See  QuucEa;  QLnaM. 
Pbstod;  Pleisto(XNe  Epoch. 

Occuogn^hf .— The  publication  of  a  vast 
mass  of  iaformation  resulting  from  several  im- 
portant deep<«ea  dredging  cxpedititms  has  re- 
suited  in  the  detdopment  of  wis  branch  of  the 
science  to  sndi  proportions  that  many  writers 

g'lve  it  the  rank  »f  a  separate  bfanch  ot  geology, 
ee  OcBAirs:  Dev  SkA  Exvuhuhom;  Crai<- 
ixHcsa.  Exsibisiok;  cte. 

Metaaorphic  Qeolo^.— Under  die  influ- 
ence of  favorable  conditions  in  nature  many 
minerals  break  down  and  their  elements  re- 
combine  to  form  new  compounds.  This  process 
is  very  extensive  and  frequently  results  in  the 
foTsnatioB  of  entirely  mw  rodk  Mea.  The 
process  by  whidi  one  rode  is  altered  into  an- 
o^r  is  known  as  mctamoniliisn).  and  the 
branch  of  geoXt^  which  treats  of  the  cause 
and  nature  of  tiiis  dimge  ia  known  as  awtafnor- 
phic  8)eok)gy.  See  RocK  Clsavage;  Metamw- 
PHisK;  MnAiuMtPHic  Rocks;  Rocks. 

Development  or  Geology  as  a  Science. 

Probably  the  earliest  geologic  phenomena  to 
cause  coffliaent  were  earthquakes,  active  vol- 
canoes and  floods.  These  were  the  cause  of 
fruitful,  if  uDsdentific;  oonjectnre  anumg  die 
earliest  peoi^es  who  were  wont  to  ascribe  them 
to  the  vagaries  of  mythological  monsters. 
Aristotle  beheved  earthquakes  were  due  to  sub- 
terranean winds,  and  recognized  a  relation  be- 
tween them  and  volcanoes.  Strabo  followed  in 
the  same  belief  and  going  further  was  able  to 
show  the  true  nature  of  long  dormant  or  ex- 
tinct vohanoes.  As  early  as  the  6tfa  century 
B.C  dw  prcsenoe  of  marine  shells  far  inland  was 
panted  to  as  an  evidence  that  the  land  bad  been 
elevated  from  beneath  the  sea.  Somewhat  l^r 
it  was  affirmed  that  rivers  eroded  vallejrs  and 
that  land,  emerged  from  the  ocean  and 
was  again  resubmerged  with  exceeding  slow- 
ness. 

.  But  these  advuiced  ideas  took  little  hold 
upon  the  mind  of  the  time  and  during  the 
Middle  Ages  the  dominance  of  the  Church  with 
its  insistent  adherence  to  the  exact  letter  of 
the  biblical  story  of  creation  was  a  strongly 
deterrent  factor  in  the  growth  of  all  scientific 
thought.  The  presence  of  fossils  in  the  rocks 
was  ascribed  by  some  to  Noah's  flood.  Others 
seriously  taught  that  the  Creator  made  many 


unsuccessful  attempts  before  the  right  forms 
were  finally  produced,  and  that  fossils  were 
these  rejected  forms.  Others  even  insisted  that 
fossils  were  made  by  the  devil  to  perplex  the 
faithful. 

Nicholas  Steno  (1631-1687)  was  one  of  the 
earliest  observers  to  work  out  consistent  geo- 
logical theories.  He  developed  the  idea  of  the 
marine  nature  of  fossils  and  showed  evidences 
that  tlie  stratified  rocks  in  whidi  they  occur 
are  similar  to  marine  sediments  now  attnmn- 
lating.  He  advanced  the  idea  that  these  rocks, 
where  not  now  horizontal,  must  have  undergone 
upheaval  and  deformation,  md  dted  such  fold- 
ing as  one  of  the  chief  causes'  of  mountains. 
Steno  had  followers,  but  at  best  his  ideas 
gained  ground  slowly. 

Many  wildly  fanciful  speculations  have  been 
advanced  to  ac«>unt  for  the  origin  of  the  earth, 
but  the  first  seiions  sdentific  attempt  was  made 
by  Descartes  about  1644.  He  cMKcived  the 
earth  to  have  been  at  one  dme  a  molten  mass 
like  die  son,  which  cooled  down  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  mohen  center  with  a  solid*  crust 
Thus  be  laid  down  the  foundation  of  the  now 
famous  nebular  hypoHiesis. 

Guettard  (1715-1786)  was  the  first  to  make 
geologic  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  vari- 
ous rodt  formatkms  and  mineral  deposits.  He 
abo  did  much  to  systematise  paleontology.  H« 
published  a  woik  on  the  erosional  effects  of 
rtmning  water,  dting  many  spedfic  instances  of 
its  efHcacy;  suggested  that  the  salinity  of  the 
sea  was  due  to  salts  carried  to  it  from  the 
erosion  of  the  land;  and  was  die  first  to  ^ecog^ 
ntze  the  true  nature  of  the  group  of  extiMt 
volcaobes  in  Ativet^nc. 

in  1763  Desmares^  a  Frendmun,  made  a 
careful  study  of  die  basalts  of  Auver^ie,  and 
by  noting  their  intimate  association  with  vd- 
canic  scoriae  became  convinced  oi  ■  tfadr 
volcanic  oi^n.  In  this  behef  he  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Werner  (1749-1817),  professor  of 
mioerak^  and  mining  at  the  Freiberg  Mining 
Academy,  who  was  prob^ly  the  first  to  attempt 
to  work  out  a  stxattgraphlc  dassification  of  the 
formatioiu  e^  the  earw's  crust,  whidi  he  bt- 
lieved  could  be  ai^ed  everywhere.  It  is  essen- 
tially as  follows:  There  existed  a  universal - 
ocean  from  which  the  oldest  or  Primitive  Rocks- 
were  chanicaUy  precipitated.  As  the  earliest 
formations  in  the  regions  studied  by  him  were 
granites,  gneisses,  basalts  and  other  crystalline 
rocks,  he  assumed  that  these  were  of  chemical 
origin.  As  the  land  gradually  emerged  from 
the  -universal  ocean,  erosion  progressed  and  the 
Ttansiticm  Rocks  were  mixtures  of  mechanical 
sediments  with  the  Primitive  series.  As  the 
waters  became  still  further  restricted  mechani- 
cal deposits  predominated  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  Tloetz  Rocks.  _  These  tn  turn  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Alluvial  series  or  recent  clays, 
sands  and  gravels.  He  maintained  strongly  the 
chemical  origin  of  basalts,  as  did  hts  followers, 
and  around  him  erew  up  a  school  known  as 
the  Neptunists,  who  vigorously  at^ed  bis  be- 
liefs. The  adherents  oi  the  igneous  origin  of 
basalt  were  also  organized  into  a  school  under 
the  name  of  the  Plutonists  and  the  controversy 
between  them  was  for  manv  years  a  bitter  one. 
Though  Werner  was  an  enthusiast,  his  rigid  ad-  , 
herence  to  his  own  doctrines  in  the  face  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary  probably  di<f  much  to 
retard  real  geologic  advance. 
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,  Notable -amoof  the  Plutonic  adherents  were 
Hutton  (1726-97),  and  Play  fair,  one  of  Hut-, 
ton's  most  ardent  followers.  .They,  however,' 
gave  most  to  geology  in  another  field.  The 
cataclysmic  events  of  earth  histciy  are  most 
strildne  and  the  majority  of  the  earlier  students 
of  geoToey,  including  Werner,  belonged  to  &e 
school  oT  catastropnism ;  that  is,  uey  placed 
most  emphasis  on  those  changes  in  earth  his- 
tory that  were  sudden  or  startling.  Hutton  • 
and  .PLayfair,  on  the  other  hand,  while  not  the 
first  to  see  the  slow  processes  of  geologic 
nature,  were  the  first  to  give  to  these  slow 
activities  their  just  place  in  the  science.  The 
school  they  founded  has  been  called^the  school 
of  uniformitarianism  and  their  ideas  still, 
dominate  geology.  Sir  Charles  Leyell  (1797- 
1875)  became  the  greatest  exponent  of  this 
school. 

Paleontology,  the  study  of  which  was  gun-  - 
ing  in  interest  continually,  received  added  im- 
petus from  the  work  of  Lamarck  (1744-1829) 
and  Cuvier  (1769-1832),  the  former  of  whom 
antedated  Darwin,  though  less  definitely  so,  in 
ideas  of  evolution.  The  final  impetus  to 
paleontology  came  in  the  Darwinian  theory 
which  is  now  inseparably  Unlosd  with  all  pa- 
lecHitologic  research.  The  first  real  aj^lication 
of  paleontology  to  stratigraiduc  correlation  was 
macfe  by  WiUiam  Snuth  (1769-1839).  who. 
showed  that  it  was.  possible  to  trace  certain 
fonnations  for  long,  distances  by  means  of  the 
fossils  they  contamed.  This  constituted  the 
real  beginmng  of  stratigraplqr  as  the  science  is 
now  known.  Following  him  Mufchison  and 
Scdcwiclc  earned  the  idea  nucfa  farther  and 
succeeded  by  the  nse  of  fossils  in  working  oat 
the  extremely  complicated  suc«ssian  .of  older 
rodcs  in  western  England  and  Wales. 

Erratic  bowlders  .scattered  over'  England, 
over  most  of  northern  Enrope,  and  over  -  a 
large  part  of  northern  United  States  and 
C^ada,  were  the  cause  of  much  geoloRic 
speculation.  It  was  variously  conjectured  tiat 
th«y  were  carried  there  by  Noah's  flood,  by 
rivers  now  extinct  and  by  iceberes  floating  in 
an  ocean  much  more  extensive  than  that  now 
existing.  Playfair  first  suggested  that  thvy 
mtgfat  have  been  transported  by^  glaciers,  but  it 
remained  for  J.  L.  R.  Agassir  (18(^-73),  whose 
studies  of  Swiss  .glaciers-, well  fitted  him  for 
his  task,  to  demonstrate  glacial  efficiency  in  the  ' 
transportation  of  such  bowlders.  He  is,  quite 
property  called  the  father  of  gladology. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  development  of 
the  science,  many  important  names  have  neces- 
sarily been  omitted.   Attention  should  be  called, 
howevfer,  to  those  institutions  and  societies  now 
actively  furthering  the  science.   Practically  all- 
large  universities  have  departments  of  geology 
engaged  not  only  in  teadiing  but  in  research'  as  ' 
well.  Most  of  the  civilized  nations  of  first  rank 
and  manv  provinces,  states  and  colonies  main- 
tain geological  surveys  whose  major  woric  is' 
directed  to  the  economic  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject.   Most  notable  among  such  organizations 
are  those  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  , 
Britain,  Germany  and  France,  though  many 
others  are  doing  effective  work.   In  the  United . 
States  all  but  a  few  of  the  individual  States 
maintain   surveys.    These   otganications  all  ■ 
publish  th£  results  of  their  work,  usually  for 
free  ctistribution. 


■    COSUICAL  CVXDCSV. 

Cosmica}  geology,  or  cosmogony,  brings  out 
certain  harmonies  m  the  solar  system,  namdy, 
that  the  orbits  of  all  the  important  planets  are 
practically  In  die  same  plane  and  nearly, 
though,  not  Quite,  circular;  that  the^  all  re- 
volve in  the  same  direction  in  thetr  orbits; 
that  most,  of  them  rotate  in  the  same  directiDn 
on  their  axes;  and  that  these  peculiarities  of 
movement  ane  shared  hy  most  oi  the  satellites. 
Thjcse  harmonies  have  led  to  the  widespread 
belief  among  astronomers  in  a  common  ori^ 
tor  all  the  Dodies  of  the  solar  system.  Many 
theories  of  oriein  have  been  advanced,  but  odly 
two  are  considered  of  sufficiently  serious  im- 
portance to  be  outlined  here.  See  Astbonohy; 
Laplace;  Nebui^;  Sdlak  System;  etc 

Nebular  Hypothesia^This  theory,  known 
also  as  the  Lajdacian  hypothesis,  has  had  more 
wida^Kcad  acceptance  tfiAn  any  other.  It 
posttdates  a  slowlj^  rotating  gasews  nebula, 
very  tenuous;  with  its  centre  at  the  ute  of  the 
present  sun  and  so  expanded  that  it  filled  all 
the  space  now  occupied  by  the  solar  system. 
The  nebula  was  supposed  to  have  cooled  and 
shrunk,  the  rapidity  of  rotation  increasing  with 
the  cooling.  Centrifugal  force  caused  a  bulging 
at  the  equatoTi  with  the  final  s^ration  of  an 
eqnatoriu  ring  which  fitrther  oooled  and  con- 
tracted untti  it  hrcin  and  condensed  into  a 
planet  Several  such  occurrences  in  turn  gave 
the  several  planets  while  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  pat^ent  nebula  constitutes  the  sun.  In  a 
similaT  manner  the  planets  gave  off  satellites. 
The  molten  «rth  is  then  supposed  tb  have  under- 
gone progressive  cooling,  resulting  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  solid  crust.  Certain  mechanical 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  theory,  bnt  nmdl  too 
abstruse  to  be  considered  here,  finally  led 
Chamberlin  and  Moulton  to  die  formulation  of 
the  followlnsr-theory. 

Planctesunal  HypothMit.— In  brief  the 
elements  of  this  hypothesis  are  as  follows: 
There  are  known  to  be  in  the  heavens  a  lar^ 
number  of  spiral  nebula:  consisting  of  a  main 
or  central  nebular  mass  and  two  curved  or 
spiral  arms  in  which  are  smaller  nuclei  or  knots 
of  varying  sizes  witliin  a  nebular  liaze.  Each 
separate  solid  particle  of  matter  is  considered 
as  a  planetesimal  (tittle  planet)  and  the  parti- 
cles in  such  a  nebula  are  supposed  to  have 
finally  gathered  togefher  by  overtake  collisions 
while  pursuing  slightly  <fifferent  orbits.  The 
central  core  became  the  sun,  larger  knots 
became  planets  and  smaller  knots  became 
satellites,  by  gradual  infaU  of  solid  plaactesi- 
mals. 

Under  the  nebular  hypothesis  ibe  earth,  once 
a  molten  mass,  underwent  progressive  cooling 
until  a  rigid  crust  formed,  peinaps  over  a  still 
molten  iiiterior.  It  was  not  until  this  crust  be- 
came rigid  and  at  least  moderatdy  cool,  that 
oceans  could  form  and  the  ordinary  geological 
processes  go  on.  Under  the  planetesimaJhypothe- 
sis,  the  earth  was  never  molten,  probably  never 
very  hot.  As  soon  as  it  grew  to  sufficient  size 
to  jaave  the  necessary  gravitative  attraction,  an 
atmosjthere  gatherec^  oceans  formed,  and  the 
agenaes  of  gradation  began  operation.  The 
history  of  our  earlier  geDl<%ic  eras  thus  would 
differ  greatly  in  the  minds  of  adherents  of 
these  two  opposmg  hypotheses.   See  Cobkoc- 
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Geognosy;  already^  d^ed.  may  be  tr«atetf 
under  die  toinca  steioipiMre,-  hymosfbsTc  amd 
UAoti^n^  .  . 

The  Atino>pbef  rmy  be  cenBidcred  as  a. 
gaMons  enTck^  entirely  snmnmdmg  tbe 
eartli'  mA  pcuetsatin^  into  the  pores  of. 
outer  crust.  It  consists  essentially  >of  79. iter 
cent  nitfog^  and  21  per-  ceilt  oaty^n. '  CarMn 
dioxide  (COi)  makes  up  abotat  O.08  tm-ctt^ 
and  -wato-  vapor,  dust  and  rare  g&ses  ace  prcs<> 
ent  in.  variable  but  small  amounts.  Nitrogen 
is  veiy  mert;  but  IIm  onrgeii,  carbon  dioxide 
and  water  vi^ibr  ate  all  t^lo^caUy  active 
agents,  fbe  activities  of  which'  will  be  further 
ducussed  under  ^namical  geology^  in  ithb  sec- 
tion devoted  to-the'work  of  the  atmosphere. 
See  ATmsrantB;  Wnoi  ;  METBcnioiJOOif. 

The  Hydrosphere,  tniduding'the  'waters  of 
the  ocean^  lakes,  rivers  and  undetgnnmd-  cir- 
culation,  oonsdUMcs  a  seooud  but  only  wtftial  en- 
velope sutTouiidiilg  and--peiietratiBg  ue  eartVs 
cruat.  GecdMpcaUy-  sudb  waters' we  knportant 
agents  both  cosntically  as  aolvenes  and  mechanic 
culy*  as  a  means  of  erosion, '  of  transportation 
of  sediments  and  of  depositioa  Hiese  activi- 
ties will  be  more  folly  treatcd'in  the  wetiou  de- 
voted to  dsmamical  geology  tndir  thei  b^ics . 
of  ground  water,  ntaning  water,  oceans  and 
laJces.   See  Rivns^  Ocean;  LXki^ 

The  LhlHMvliers  is  4w  solid  cnl«-«f  the  < 
eartit  For  die'  moM  part  it  oonsUts  of  a  few 
common  cbemicsd  dements- tW' great  abundance' 
and  a  great  nai^  rarer  deeMnta  m  extreme^ 
minute  qtsmtities.  •  Belear  are-  given  die  eight 
leading  elemcnta'in  die  erdne  of  ihdr  abund- 
ance. 

Chmfen  .-.    47.07    '  C«lciuni   3.44 

SUiefm   M.Ob      PoMMiom. ....... ..  2.4» 

AhuuBUKk   .7.M      8v(liuis,,....,   |.4^ 


Inm. 


4.43  MagBcmm. 


TotA.    19 . 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  only  useful  metals 
in  the  list  are  iron  and  aluminum.  Aside  from 
these  eight  atl  the  remaining  known  elements 
together  make  up  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
crust  Estimates  express  zinc,  tin  and  lead  in  the 
third  or  fourth  decimal  place,  copper  in  Ae 
fourth  or  fifth,  silver  in  the  sixth  or  seventh,  and 

¥)ld  in  the  seventh  oreigHrii.  (See  Chekistkv). 
hese  elements  are  combined  in  various  ways 
to  make  up  a  large  number  of  minerals,  the 
most  abundant  of  which  are  the  feldspars, 
quartz,  th6  pyroxenes,  ^  the  amphiboles,  the 
micas,  calcite  and  kaolintte.  Such  minerals  are. 
deBnite  chemical  compounds.  See  Fn-DSPAjts; 
Mineralogy;  Quabtz;  etc. 

These  minerals  aggregated  mechancally  fn 
vajmng  proportions  constitute  rocks,  which 
dinei;  from  minerals  in  not  having  a  definite 
chemical  composition.  Three  great  classes  of 
rocks  are  recognized-  Certain  ones  of  ^ese. 
known  as  igneous,  have  cooled  and  solidified 
from  a  hot  fluid  mass  called  a  magma.  The 
igneous  rocks  are  further  subdivided  on  a  two- 
fold basis,  that  of  mineralogical  content  and 
that  of  texture.  No  attempt  can  be  made  here 
to  outline  the  classification.  SufRce  it  to  men- 
tion granite,  syenite,  diorite,  Rabbro,  rhyolite, 
diabase  and  trap  as  among  well-known  igneous 
rocks.-  (See  Rocks;  Igneous  Rocks:  FETROt- 
ocy;  Granite;  Gabsro;  etc.).  Another  great 
groifp  pf  rocks  are  those  laid  dovfo  as  deposits 


or  sediments  t^.  waten  wind.,  ox  glacial  ice.; 
They  aire  usually  stratified  and  are  called  sedi- 
mentary rocks. ,  These  may  be  further  classified 
as  aqtiepus»  colian  and  glacial;  or  as  chemical,.  , 
mechanical  and  organic  The  common  types  are 
sandstone,  shale,  limestone  and  conglomerate. 
Sedimentary  rocks  are  usually  said  to  be  de- 
rivative, inasmnch  as  they  have  all  been  de- 
veloped by  the  weathering  oi  igneous  rocks  > 
by  processes  to .  be  outlined  under  dynamic^ 
geology.    (See  Rocks;  Sedimentahv  RocKj  . 
Sandstone;  Shalb;  etc.).    Both  igneous  aqd 
sedimentary  rocks,  by  undergoing  great  heat  and  . 
pressure  or  shearing  stresses,  may  be  altered 
(metamorphosed)  to  other  rocks.   Such  altered 
rocks  either  of  igneous  or  sedimentary  origin  . 
are  called  metamonihic  rocks,  the  most  cou^- 
mon  types  oi  which  are  marble,  slate,  quartate,  . 
schist  and.  gneiss.     (See  Rocks;  Metauor-  - 
pmsu ;  Maable ;  Petkology  ;  etc.) .  ClaySt  sands 
and  gravels,  though  onconsoUdated  are  coi^ 
sidered  rock  by  the  geologist  and  so  classified. 
To  this  unconsolidated  surficial  material  usu-  . 
ally  denominated  soil  is  often  given  the  name 
mantel-rock  or  regolith,  as  disungtiished  from  ; 
solid  rock  or  bedrock.   See  Soiu 

Interior  of  the  Sartfa  ^The  above  descrip- 
tion applies  to  what  is  usually  known  as  the 
criut  .of  the  earth,  that  is.  the  outer  shell  of  a 
few  miles  regarding  woich  information  is  / 
available^  Concerning  the  interior  of  the  eartk, 
sometimes  called  the  .eyrosphere  or  the  centro^'  ■ 
sphere,  little  is  really  known.    It  was  long  ' 
thought  that  the  intenor  was  molten^  the  belief  ' 
being  hased  on  the  extrusion  of  lavas,  the  ex- 
istence of  hot  springs  and  the  knowu  rate  of 
increase  of  temperature  in  deep  mines.  But  it  is 
a  well-known  principle  that  for  most  substances 
incr<»sed  pressure  increases  the  melting  point,  , 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  eoormous  pres-  - 
surest  prevent  me  rocks  from  becoming  molten. 
The  jngidity  of  the  earth  has  convinced  physi- 
cists that,  whatever  its  temperature,  the  iar  : 
terior  acts  as  a  solid,  mass.   Of  the  compo^-  ■ 
tioa  of  the  interior  next  to  nothuw  is  known. 
The  fact  that  the  earth  as  a  whole  us  a  higher  ■ 
specific  gravity  than  its  surface  rodss.  has  led  - 
many  to  suppose  that  the  interior  .consists  o£ 
very  heavy  nunctals  or  aoetals,  perh^  iron,  or. 
even  preoous  elements.  tH\  however,  ia  mere  - 
qKctuation. 

EWkamical  GcotjoGy. 

The  surfidal  forces  of  dynamical  geology 
will  be  discussed  under  the  process  of  gra<u- 
tipn,  the  internal  forces  under  the  processes  of . 
diastrophism  and  volcanism. 

Gradation. —  The  external  "  forces  are  con- 
tinually  at  work  tearing  down  earth  structure 
at  one  point,  building  up  at  another.  This 
tearing  down  and  rebuilding  is  known  as  grada-  ^ 
tion.   Degradation,  erosion  and  denudation  are 
practically  synonyms  for  the  tearing  down  . 
process;  aggradation  and  deposition  for  the,' 
building  up.   The  first  step  is  the  reducing  of  ' 
rock  material  to  fine  particles,  ready  for  le-i 
movaj  ,and  is  known  as  weathering.   The  rfr-. 
moval  q£  the  material  is  known  as  transporta-  '. 
tion,  and  both  steps  are  aubprocesses  of  ero- 
sion.   The  main  agents  hy  which  these  pro 
cesses  are  carried  on  are  the  atmosphere-' 
ground  water.  running  water,  oceans,. lalo^s  and  ' 
organisms. 

The  )Vork  of  the  Atmosphere  is  ,both  vr»- ' 
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chanical  and  chemical.  Mechanically,  it  works 
means  of  wind,  frost,  sudden  temperature 
nges  and  rain  impact;  chemically,  by  oxida- 
tion, carbonation,  hydration  and  solution. 

Wind  work  is  everywhere  operative  but  is 
much  more  effective  in  arid  Aan  in  humid  re- 
gions. Deserts  are  especially  exposed  to  its 
activity,  due  to  lack  of  vegetation,  which  in 
humid  regions  forms  a  protective  cover.  Wind 
laden  with  drifting  sand  is  an  important  agent 
of  erosion.  Rocks  of  uniform  hardness  are, 
worn  smoodi,  rocks  that  are  less  homogeneous* 
are  etched  into  relief  by  the  cutting  away  of 
softer  parts,  cUfFs  are  undercut  and  desert  re- 
gions are  thus  rendered  famous  for  their  fantas- 
tic forms.  Desert  sands  are  in  many  places 
strewn  with  highly  worn  and  polished  pebbles 
which  represent  the  harder  particles  of  rock  left 
behind  after  the  softer  rock  is  ground  fine  and 
blown  away.  Wmd  also  has  a  notable  transport- 
ing power.  At  no  time  is  the  air  free  from  fine 
dust.  Falls  of  dust  and  volcanic  ash  on  ships 
at  sea  and  films  of  dust  on  unbroken  snow 
fields  of  hi^  altitudes  testify  to  the  carrying 
power  of  ev«n  moderate  breezes.  The  great 
sand  and  dust  storms  of  arid  regions  are  well 
known.  On  the  margins  of  deserts  thick  and 
extensive  deposits  of  wind-blown  soil  called 
loess  occur.  Fimotts  loess  beds  occur  in  China 
and  in  the  United  States,  in  the  latter  particu- 
laiiy  alon^  the  lower  courses  of  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  rivers.  Wind-drifted  sand  accumu- 
lates in  hills  whose  gentle  slopes  are  toward 
the  wind.  Because  sand  drifts  op  the  incline 
and  slides  down  the  steeper  lee  slope,  such  sand  ■ 
dunes  continually  migrate  in  the  direction  of 
wind  movement  and  not  infrequently  encroach' 
upon  arable  land  causing  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. As  a  result  of  such  damage  much  has 
heat  done  in  the  study  of  the  prevention  of 
dune  migration.  Wind-blown  material  of  this 
sort  may  become  buried,  ultimately  consolidated 
and  finally  form  sedimentary  rocks.  Eolian  de- 
posits are  called  terrestrial  or  continental,  as 
opposed  to  marine  deposits  laid  down  in  the 
sea.  Wind  also  influences  climate  and  rainfall, 
controls  waves  and  currents  and  acts  in  many 
ways  as  an  indirect  geolt^c  agent.  Sm 
DiSERT;  Dunb;  Eouak  Defositb;  Lotas; 
BforBOsoLOGr ;  Wind;  etc. 

Freezii^  water  exerts  an  expansive  force  of 
about  2,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Water 
in  minute  pores  of  the  rocks,  or  in  larger  open- 
ings such  as  joints  or  bedding  ^planes,  is  an 
efficient  agent  of  disinteeratlon  in  those  lati- 
tudes and  at  those  altitudes  subject  to  sudden 
and  repeated  freezing  and  thawing.  It  crowds 
and  wedges  oft  large  angular  blocks  from  every 
ex^>osed  ledge.  The  great  talus  slopes  of  moun- 
tam  regions  afford  well  known  illustrations. 
See  Frost;  Ice;  Talus;  etc 

If  a  rock  be  heated  in  a  campBre  and  drop- 
ped into  cold  water,  the  sudden  contraction  of 
a  rapidly  cooling  exterior  over  a  still  heated 
interior  causes  the  disruption  of  the  mass.  A 
similar  nhenomoion  takes  place  in  desert  re- 
gions where,  due  to  lack  of  moisture  and  pro- 
tecting vegetation,  the  daily  range  of  tempera- 
ture is  extreme.  In  the  Sahara  the  daily  range 
is  said  to  be  over  100°  F.,  and  explorers  state 
that  at  night  there  may  frequently  be  heard  the 
report  of  breaking  roclcs.  A  rock  like  a  granite 
made  up  of  several  different  minerals  is  more 
subject  to  sudi  disintegration  than  a  sand- 


stone which  is  homojifeneous  in  composition. 
TIhs  is  because  the  different  mtuer^  expand 
at  <tiffercnc  rates-  upon  heating  and  toid  to 
tear  asunder.  Change  of  temperature  usually 
results  in  the  breaking  off  ol  carved  coucenfric 
masses  of  rock,  hence  the  term  exfoliation  is 
sometimes  applied  to  it  See  Dsmx; 
fouation;  etc. 

In  soft  rocks,  the  impact  of  falling  rain 
drops,  entirely  aside  from  any  erosive  effect  of 
rumnng  vrater,  has  a  diwntqsrating  action.  This 
is  usually  eflfective  only  in  regions  of  light 
vegetation,  and  is  therefore  most  strikingly  «• 
hibited  in  our  sooUed  *bad. lands.'  (See  Bad 
Lands).  The  above  forces  are  wholly  me- 
chanical in  their  activity.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  agents  of  weathering,  and  otUy  in  the 
case  of  the  wind  are  they  important  in  trans- 
porting or  depositing  soils. 

The  chemical  woih  of  the  atmosphere  will 
be  described  briefhr  under  the  to^cs  of  oxida- 
tion, carbonation,  hydration  and  solution.  Oxi- 
dation is  die  union  of  some  rock  dement  with 
oxygen.  The  affinity  of  ferrous  iron  and  sul- 
phur for  oiurgen  is  a  familiar  (act  and  the 
group  of  sulphur  bearing  minerals  (the  sul- 
phides), particularly  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite,  as 
well  as  many  raiaerals  containing  ferrous  iron, 
espedaUy  tlu  so-called  ferro-magnesian  min- 
erals of^  which  ffic  maxenes  and  anq^bolcs 
are  examplcSt  are  stwiect  to  oxidation-  The 
iron  ultimately  forms  henalite  or  limonite  and 
the  sulphur  becomes  sulphuric  add.  This 
process  of  oxidadoo  is  of  great  economic  im- 
portance in  the  secondary  enrichment  of  sul- 
phide ore  bodies.  Sec  CHALCOpyaiTE;  Econom- 
ic Geology;  Minerauky;  Oxy(Zn;  Pyutk. 

CarbonatioB  consists  of  the  union  of  some 
element  in  the  rock  with  cartxm  dioxide,  to 
form  a  carbonate.  The  most  common  car- 
bonates are  those  of  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  pot- 
ash md  soda.  The  feldspars,  aluminum  siticates 
of  lime,  soda  and  potash,  are  the  minerals  most 
influenced  h>;  carbonation.  The  Ume,  soda  and 
potash  combine  with  carbop  dioxide  from  the 
atmosphere  are  set  free  as  carbonates  and  usu- 
.  ally  ffo  out  in  solution.  The  alununa  remains 
combined  with  part  of  the  silica  to  form  the 
mineral  kaollnite,  more  commonly  known  as 
cl^.  This  /nineral  is  relatively  insoluble,  the 
clay  remaining  behind  as  a  residual  product 
'  Some  soluble  (colloidal)  silica  is  set  free, 
which  goes  out  in  solution  and  ultimately  is 
precipitated  in  the  pores  of  the  rock  as  cement, 
or  in  cracks  as  quartz  veins.  See  Cakboh 
Dioxide;  FsuisPAits;  Minebalogy,  etc. 

Hydration  is  the  taking  on  of  water  by  cer- 
tain minerals  during  the  process  of  weather- 
ing. The  common  red  oxide  of  iron  thus  be- 
comes the  hydrat'ed  brown  oxide,  limonite.  The 
kaolinite  above  described  takes  on  water  during 
its  formation.  Hydration  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  volume  and  a  general 
weakening  of  the  rock  mass. 

Even  pure  water  dissolves  certain  very 
soluble  minerals,  but  when  dtarged  with  car- 
bon dioxide  or  organic  acids  from  decaying 
vegetation  it  has  a  much  greater  solvent  power. 
Among  the  more  soluble  compounds  often  re- 
moved by  solution  are  the  carbonates  men- 
tioned al}ove.  Limestone  (calcium  carbonate) 
is  weathered  chiefly  by  solution,  the  carbonate 
dissolving  away  and  the  insoluble  impurides 
remaining  behind,  tisually  as  a  ffinty  clay,  ffie 
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most  common  type  of  residual  soil  in  limestone 
regions. 

Mechanical  weathering  <distntesnition)  re- 
scdts  merely  in  grinding  up  die  rodcs  into  finer 
partieleB  of  the  same  substance.  Chemical 
weathering  (decomposition)  removes  the  solu- 
ble substances,  chiefly  'the  lime,  magnesia,  soda 
and  potash;  and  leaves  behind  the  insoluble  sdb- 
Btuce  as  reffldUal  soil.  This  residue  consists 
chiefly  of  sand,  chiv  and  iron  oxide.  AH  of 
our  soils  were  uttimately  derived  from  the 
weathering  of  rocks.  As  they  consolidate,  the 
sands  form  sandstone;  tin  da^  Aales;  the 
gravels,  conglomerates.  The  Imie  and  mag- 
nesia are  carried  away  to  the  seL  there  to  form 
limestone ;  the  soda  is  taken  to  me  ocean,  ^ere 
to  become  the  salt  of  sea  water. 

W6rk  of  Gronad  Water— That  there  is 
much  water  in  the  pores  -of  rocks  far  under-  ■ 
gromid,  is  evidenced  by  the  constant  supply  m 
wells  and  springs.  Most  of  ttus  seeps  in  from 
rainfidl  on  die  surface  and  is  known  as  meteoric 
water.  A  much  smatter  part  ia  bdiered  to  be 
given  oft  from  molten  rock  (magma)  as  it 
cools  deep  in  the  earth.  This  is  called  magmatic 
water,  and,  though  probably  oi  small  amount, 
is  believed  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  for- 
mation of  mineral  v.eins.  (See  Ecqnouic  Gbdl- 
OGY  and  Ore  Deposits).  Most  of  the  vast  bo^ 
of  water  thus  derived  i*  held  in  the  minute  - 
pores  ot  the  rode,  }U9t  lis  a  pan  lull  of  sand 
will  absorb  i»ariy  one^fovrtii  of  its  tofanne  of  ■ 
water,  which  is  hdd  in  small  openingi  be* 
twecn  tn<fividnal  grains.  There  are  few  under- 
ground rivers  andduse  are  usually- in  kpMstone, 
a  rock  easily  dissolved. 

When  a  well  is  sunk  a  level  is  nsuaUy  found, 
below  which  the  ground  is.  saturated  This 
level*  knorwn  as  the  water  table,  as  not  aa.even  - 
plane,  but  follows.  rougUy  the  nrlaoe  irregtk- 
laritics,  thoufi^  in  a  less  accentuated  fotiL  bi> 
vallqra  it  is  met  «t  shallow  depths*  but  under 
rid^  it  is  not  so  near  the  ground  surface.  Its  . 
position  is  often  modified  by  the  porosity  of  the 
rocks,  since  some  layers  are  so  impervious  that 
they  let  the  water  seep  downward  only  very 
slowly.  It  is  usuaiUy  deep  in  arid  regions. 
Ground  water  is  in  coostant  movement ;  above 
the  water  teble.die  direction  is  chiefly  down- 
ward, at  the  water  table  it  is  chiefly  lateral 
as  the  water  moves  to  its  points  of  outlet  in 
nearby  valleys.  Below  the  water  table  the 
movement  is  extremely  sluggish  and  diiefly  con- 
centrated along  fractures  or  through  the  more 
porous  layers.  Hot  magmatic  waters  will  move 
from  deep  seated  magmas  toward  the  surface. 
The  work  of  grouud  water  is  mostly  chemical 
since  it  moves  too  slowly  to  be  elective  in 
erosion.  . 

Chemically,  solution  by  ground  water  in 
limestone  or  gypsum  results  in  caves,  the  action 
beginning,  along  joints  which  gradually  <mlarge 
into  passages  and  chambers.  \A^aters  trickling 
in  from  the  roof  and  charged  wiUi  calcium 
carbonate  in  solution  evaporate  and  staladtes 
are  built  in  much  the  same  wav  as  icicles  are 
formed.  Th^  may  be  colored  by  various  sub- 
stances, and  often  assume  great  complexity. 
Waters  dripinng  on  to  the  floor  of  a  cave  build 
nmOar  deposits  known  as  stalagmites.  Sink 
holes  are  formed  by  the  collapse  o£  cavern 
roofs,  or  by  solution  enlarging  joints  in  lime- 
stone, allowing  the  soil  to  slump,  leaving  a 
ftnmel  shaped  depression.   Sinks  are  rare  in 


other  riian  limestone  regions.  See  (^^vi;  Lubat 
Cave;  Mammoth  Cave;  etc. 

Circulating  ground  waters  carry  much 
mineral  matter  m  sohition.  This,  where  de- 
posited in  fractures  In  the  rod^  forms  veins, 
llie  mineral  matter  may  originally  be  derived 
from  deep  seated  magmas  brought  up  by 
magmatic  waters,  or  it  may  be  leached  from 
adjacent'  or  overlying  rocks  by  either  hot  or 
cold  meteoric  waters.  Precipitation  may  result 
from  oi^nic  matter,  from  loss  of  heat,  from 
decrease  in  pressure,  or  from  still  other  causes. 
Many  veins  consist  wholly  of  worthless  sub- 
stance, sndi  as  quartz  or  catcite,  while  others 
carry  values  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  zmc,  lea^ 
etc.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  ground  waters 
is  essential  in  the  Study  of  ore  deposite.  See 
EooMDMic  GbobjOGy;  Obe  Dspobits. 

Ground  water  is  secured  for  himian  use  by 
artifictal  openings  known  as  wells.  To  have  a 
constant  supply  a  well  must  extend  below  the* 
watsr  table.  Open^extdred,  porous  rocks  such  ' 
as  sandstoMs,  conglomerates,  and  gravels  fonn 
the  best  watttr-bcar«rs  (aquifers)  from  whidi 
the  water  ustially  seeps  slowly  into  the  well; 
though  occasionally  ue  supply  comes  frooi ' 
cracks  and  cavities. 

Wells  often  are  sunk  from  which  the  water 
flews  witbont  pumpie^.  Tkese  are  called 
artesian  (from  Artmo^  Prance).  The  Word  is 
oftei^'  btit  incorrectly,  vsed  for  any  deep  well. 
The  best  usage  now  aipi^s;  the  term  to  any 
well  even  tfaotsgfa  not  a  flowing  one,  in  which 
the  water  itends  to.  rise  bf  its  own  pressure' 
above,  the  deplii  at  which  it  was  enooantered. 
The  conditions  neccsmry  for-  artesian  flow  are 
described  in  a  separate  article.  See  ArrEAiAN 
Well;  Wclls  ;  Waibe  Sopply. 

Aiqr  natiual  outlet  lor  ground  water  is  a. 
spring.  As  a  rule  springa  are  most  ^Mmdant 
in  lowlaads  and  valleys  where  the  ^ound  sur- 
face is  ncar»t  die  water  table.  Al  a^  poi^. 
however,  an  impervious  layer  beneath  a  porous 
bed  may  prevent  the  downward  seepage  of> 
water  and  deflect  it  latecally  to  outMs  or 
spriws.  Most  small  springs  are  mere  seep- 
age iram  porous  rocks  or  soils.  Larger  ones 
usually  come  from  Assures,  and  some  of  the 
largest  known  like  those  in  the  Ozarks,  flow 
from  caves  in  Ittntstone  rectus,  and  are  power- 
ful enough  to  furnish  considerable  water 
power. 

Warm  or  hot  springs  are  known  in  many 
regions.  In  some  cases  it  is  believed  ihc  heat 
is  due  to  the  great  depth  from  which  the  water 
ascends  along  large  Assures  or  faults.  In  other 
regions  of  recent  volcanic  actlvi^  the  heat  is 
probably  derived  from  still  uncoo!  fed  masses  of . 
rock  buried  ben^th  the  surface.  Such  are 
the  hot  springs  of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  in  springs 
varies  froni  the  normal  ground  temperature  ' 
to  the  boiUnff  point  See  Sfsinc;  Voxakobs; 
etc 

(}eysers  are  a  special  variety  ojt  hot  sprinss 
from  which  the  water  and  steam  are  violently 
erupted  at  intervals  more  or  less  periodic. 
They  are  invariably  found  in  regions  of  recent 
volcanic  activity,  and  the  two  most  noted  areas 
are  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  Iceland.  See  Geysers; 
also  Volcanoes. 

Work  of  Rnnning  Water.  (Rivers)^ 
Running  wafer  is  the  most  important  geologic 
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annt  in  the-shiving  of  land  forms,  though  Us 
efficacy  was  long  unrecognized.  In  early  times 
it  was  scarcely  realized  that  valleys  are  carved 
by.  the  rivers  that  occupy  them  and  that  most 
land  forms_  are  strongly  modified  by  running 
water.  This  work  can  be  divided  into  erosion 
(denudation  or  desradation^  and  deposition 
(or  aggradation),  Elrosion  mdudes  the  mak- 
ii^  of  rock  material  into  fine  particles  (weatb- 
erug)  and  its  Tenoval  (transportatioo). 

Tnere  ii  a  constant  strugKte  between  the 
internal  and  external  forces  ot  the  earth,  llie 
former' no  sooner  bodily  raise  a  region  out  of 
the  sea  (see  section  on  Oiastrophism)  than  the 
latter  tend  to  tear  it  down  and  carry  it  back. 
Ii  given  sufHcient  time  any  region,  no  matter 
h^W'  high  it  may  have  been  elevated,  will  be 
redoceaagain  to  a  featureless  ^ain,  at  or  near 
level.  The  level  bdow  which  rivers  can- 
not reduce  a  region  is  known  as  base-level  9Ad 
a. region  so  reduced  is  said  to  be  base-levelled 
or  peneplained  (made  almost  a  plain).  The 
complete  history  throMgh  whi<^  a  region  passes 
from  the  beginnings  of  the  first  drains  ea^ 
t^bliahed  on  it  after  its  emergence  back  to  a 
peneplain  only  slightly  above  sea-level  is  said 
to  constitute  an  erosion  cycle.  In  the  earUest 
stans  of  the  tycle  a-  few  very  crooked  stress 
iriuont  vallm  and  whh  few  tributaries  ao- 
cotatnodate  the  rtm-off  from  rainfall.  Large 
areas  are  ahnost  without  drainage. 
stream,  however,  using  the  und  or  gravel  of 
its  bed  as  tools,  starts  wearing  its  channel 
deeper  and  deeper  until  deep  but  still  narrow 
valleys  ^temate  with  broad  flat  tmdissected 
divides.  Undrained  depressions  are  still  occu- 
pied by  lakes  and  the  streams  usu^ly  have  falls 
and  rapids  became  they  cnt  more  rai^dhr  on 
soft  tmn  hard  rocks,  m^ng  dieir  gramnts 
very  uneven.  This  stage  is  known  as  youth. 
As  the  valleys  deepen,  gullies  are  cut  In  their 
slopes  and  these  enlarge  into  tributaries  which 
work  back  until  the  entire  area  is  dissected. 
There  are  no  longer  flat-topped  divides  but  an 
intricate  network  of  valleys,  each  carved  by 
its  ■  own  ■  streamlet.  The  main  streams  have 
cut.  as  low  as  they  can  and  yet  have  sufficient 
gradient  to  flow  to  the  sea.  Even  ^e  harder 
rocks  of  thnr  beds  have  been  planed  down  and 
falls  and  rapids  are  almost  worn  away.  Lakes 
are  filled  up  wi^  sediment  or  drained  by  the 
wearing  down  of  the  outlet.  The  region  is 
now  in  maturity.  Since  the  streams  are  now 
as  low  as  they  can  erode,  their  chief  work  is 
to  carry  aw^  tiie  material  which  weathering 
and  minor  tnbutaries  bring  to  them  from  the 
valley  sides.  The  valley,  though  no  longer 
deepening,  is  rapidly  widening.  Divides  become 
mqre  and  more  worn  away  until  they  are  re- 
duced to  mere  gentle  swells.  Each  stream  be- 
comes sluggish,  is  easily  deflected  by  obstruc- 
tions, and  begins  to  wind  (meander)  in  great 
curves  over  a  broad  flat  bottom  known  as  a 
flood  plain.  In  times  of  floods  the  curves  are 
cut  through  and  loop-shaped  portions  of  the 
channel  Are  abandoned  and  constitute  oxbow 
lakes.  The  region,  now  in  old  age,  is  said  to 
be  base-levelled  of  penepkioed.  Youth,  matur- 
ity and  old  age  are  only  comparative  terms  to 
express  how  far  a  region  has  progressed  in  the 
erosion  cycle.  '  It  cannot  well  he  expressed  in 
terms  pf  years  since  a  region  on ,  soft  rock 
mi^t  progress  to  old  age  before  an  adjacent 


region  <m  harder  ■  ndc  bad  well  readied 

maturity. 

Many  factors  tend  to  modify  the  apparent 
simpHcity  of  the  above  history.  Vi/hcn  hard 
rocks  overlie  soft  ones,  the  latter  frequei^tly 
wear  back  faster,  causing  an  undermining  of 
the  hard  projecting  layer.  Many  cliffs  are  of 
this  origin.  When  such  a  cliS  lies  athwart  a 
river  course  a  fall  or  n^iid  resuhs  which  re- 
treats upstream  by  nndennininif.  A  good  illus- 
tration of  this  is  Niagara,  which  is  retreating 
about  four  feet  a  year.  In  arid  regions  where 
there  is  little  precipitation  erosion  may  go  on 
very  slowly.  What  rainfall  there  is,  however, 
frequently  comes  in  sudden  storms  and,  as 
there  is  no  protecting  vegetation,  may  be  vety 
effective.  (Bee  Deserts).  Where  the  rocks 
arc  flatlyinft  or  hofoagmova^  the  faniUar 
branching  treelike  or  dendritic  pattern  of 
draini^e  results.  Tilted  layers  of  hard  and 
soft  rock  frequ(»itly  result  in  long  parallel 
ridges  and  valleys,  a.  pattern  of  drainage  known 
as  latticed  or  trellised.  Streams  working-  on 
the  softer  layers  of  rock  have  an  advantage 
in  that  they  cut  faster  and  ultimately  capture 
their  less  fortunate  neighbors.  (See  Stkeam 
Fuucy).  Thus  there  is  brou^t  about  what 
is  known  as  structural  adjustment  or  the  close 
Gfmtrol  of  drainage  by  rooc  structures.  Chaoges 
of  level  toy  take  place  at  any  stage  of  the 
<7cle.  A  base-levded  regiim  when  uplifted 
eaters  t^on  a  secoad  youth,  is  said  to  be  reju- 
venated and  may  again  pass  throng^  anoraer 
cycle.  Gradual  depression  of  a  region,  on  the 
other  hand,  tends  to  alow  up  erosion  or  even 
to  inaugurate  desposition. 

The  hoe  material  funiiibed  in  the  course 
of  ike  erosion  cycle  by  weaiherbig  and  Iqf  the 
eoastaitt  attritkm  of  tbe  stream  itidf  ii  car- 
ried away  Ac  mnning  water,  most  of  it  to 
ultimat^  find  its  way  to  the  ocean.  Soluble 
carlxmaces,  stdphates  and  chlorides  are  carried 
in  solution.  Cakitmi  cartxmate  (limestone) 
is  abnndant  In  most  river  waters.  Very  finely 
divided  clay  or  sand  is  carried  in  suspension 
and  causes  the  turbidity  of  river  water. 
Coarser  sand  and  gravel  are  rolled  along  the 
bottom.  The  total  amount  of  sediment  carried 
by  the  rivers  of  the  United  States  in  a  year  is 
greater  than  the  total  tonnage  of  all  our  rail- 
roads. A  most  significant  nictor  in  transpor- 
tation by  running  water  is  the  sorting  which 
the  sediment  undergoes.  Because  it  is  more 
easily  carried,  the  finer  material  is  borne  away, 
the  coarse  left  behind.  If  a  residual  soil  from 
a  granite  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
clay  (see  section  on  chemical  work  of  the 
atmosphere),  running  water  tends  to  sort  the 
finer  clav  from  the  coarser  sand  and  ultimately 
clsQT  and  sand  come  to  rest  in  widely  separated 
areas.  Alternations  of  shales  (consolidated 
clay)  and  sandstone  (consolidated  sand)  in  the 
rocks  of  any  region  are  a  restihant  of  ue  sort- 
ing power  of  moving  water. 

Where  rivers  emerge  from  mountainous 
regions  and  flow  across  plains  Ae  velodty  is 
suddenly  checked  and  deposits  are  built  up, 
which,  if  steep,  are  known  as  alluvial  cones, 
if  low  and  flat,  as  alluvial  fans.  Alluvial  fans 
are  common  at  the  base  of  practically  all  moun- 
tain ranges.  Where  several  adjacent  fans 
coalesce,  the  sheet  of  debris  u  spoken  of  as 
a  piedmont  alluvial  plain,  or  sometimes  as  a 
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mountain  apron.  Intennontanc  valleys  in  ariid 
re^ons  frequently  fill  to  great  depths  by  this 
process,  becanse,  since  there  is  no  drain^  to 
the  sea,  all  the  material  brought  down  by 
water  from  the  melting  snows  is  perforce 
lodged  in  the  adjacent  vaUeys.  In  the  lower 
courses  of  many  streams,  as  they  pass  from 
maturi^  into  old  age,  the  valleys  become  wide 
flood  prains  over  which  streams  meander  stug- 
ishly'and  the  velocity  may  not  be  enough  to 
carry  off  the  sediment  carried  down  from  dte 
more  vigorous  upper  reaches. '  Consequent^ 
broad  sheets  of  fine  se<fiment  may  be  laid  down 
over  these  plains.  At  their  seaward  edge  these 
deposits  grade  into  deltas,  built  by  nvers  jn 
lakes  or  the  ocean  where  the  velocity  is  diccked 
hy  quiet  wal;er.  The  delta  plains  of  large 
nvers  arc  low  and  swampy  and  like  flood 
plaiins  subject  to  frequent  overflows.  The  soil 
IS  usually  fine  since  the  velocity  of  the  stream 
in  its  lower  reaches  is  not  sumdent  to  trans- 
port coarse  material.  Flood  plains  and  dehas, 
when  dicy^  can  be  properly  drained  and  pro- 
tected against  flood,  are  usually  rich  agricul- 
tural areas.  See  Delta;  Flood  Plain; 
PHYSiocaiAPHV;  Rivers;  Terrace ;  etc 

Work  of  Glacier*. —  Wherever  more  Snow 
falls  than  melts  perpetual  snow  fields  occur 
and  the  snow  mav  gradually  be  compacted  till 
it  becomes  granular  n^^  as  it  is  called,  and 
ultimately 'pass  into, ice.  If  the  accomulation 
becomes  siufidently  'tiiick  it  may  begin  a  slow 
outward  creep  from  the  point  of  orij^  ^d 
become  a  grader.  In  mountains  these  bodies 
of  ice  often  occupy  valleys  and  are  termed 
valley  or  alpine  glaciers.  In  polar  regions  they 
frequently  spread  qyer  vast  areas  and  are  then 
spoken  of  as  ice  caps  or  continental  glaciers. 
See  Glacieb. 

One  schooi  of  gladolc^sts  holds  diat 
^aders  erode  powerfully  carvii^  out  deep 
valleys  and  removing  great  masses  of  sediment; 
another  believes  that  glacial  modification  of 
topography  is  not  profound.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  appearance 
of  a  region  is  much  changed  by  the  passage 
over  it  of  a  great  ice  sheet  As  the  ice,  into 
the  base  of  which  are  frozen  sand  and  bowl- 
ders, scours  over  the  rocks  it  scratches  long 
parallel  marks  known  as  striae  which  reveal 
the  direction  of  movement.  Rode  hills  and 
ledges  (roches  moutonn^es)  are  worn  smoodi 
wim  the  more  gentle  slope  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  Ice  came.  Projecting  spurs 
and  promontories  are  truncated  and  valley  not- 
toms  rounded  into  characteristic  U-shapes.  By 
deepening  and  widening  trunk  valleys  tribu- 
taries are  left  hanging  high  above  the  floor 
of  th«  main  stream,  resulting  in  discordant 
junctions  or  hanging  valleys.  By  freezing  to ' 
the  walls  of  the  valley  heads  and  plucking 
away  the  loosened  bowlders,  glaciers  carve 
amphitheatre-like  bowls,  known  as  cirques. 

As  the  glacier  moves  forward  sand  and 
bowlders  frozen  into  or  resting  on  the  ice  are 
carried  for  long  distances.  Since  it  is  held 
rigidly  by  the  ice,  the  material  being  transported 
undergoes  no  sorting,  a  marked  feature  of 
glacial  as  compared  with  river  transportation. 

Along  the  sides  of  a  valley  next  to  its  rod^ 
banks  much  material  accumulates  on  the  ice. 
These  ridges  are  known  as  lateral  moraines 
and  when  by  the  junction  of  two  gladers  a 


moraine  occupies  a  central  position  it  is  known 
as  a  medi^  moraine.  After  ^e  melting  of  the 
ice  ^se  are  nrely  preserved  as  distinct  ridges. 
More  important  is  the  material  accumulated 
.at  the  front  of  the  glader,  when  the  rate  of 
melting  just  balances  the  rate  of  advance  and 
each  bowlder  brought  forward  is  contrtbutttl 
to  the  growing  mass,  known  as  a  frtintal.  or 
terminal  morame.  In  the  case  of  continental 
fee  sheets  such  ridges  of  clay,  sand  and  gravel 
.may  be  traced  for  many, miles.  The  materfal 
is  usually  unsorted  and  unstratified.  Rounded 
elliptical  hills  of  nostratified  {^cial  debris  with 
their  longer  axes  in  the  direction  of  tee  raov^ 
ment  are  known  as  drumlins.  They  are  com- 
mon in  southern  Wisconsin,  central  New  Yoqc 
and  the  vidnity  of  Boston.  Thdr  cause  is  not 
well  understood. 

Much  water,  the  result  of  melting,  usually 
flows  away  from  an  ice  front,  tending  to  pro- 
duce stratified  glado-fluvial  deposits.  A  river 
flowing  from  the  front  of  a  glader  fills  the 
vallejr  bottom  for  miles  with  a  valley  train  df 
stratified  sand  and  gravel.  Spread  out  in  a 
'broad  sheet  in  front  of  the  ice,  such  a  deposit 
is  called  an  outwash  plain.  Large  blocks  pf 
ice  are  frequently  buried  in  outwash  plains 
and  melt  very  slowly,  the  resulting  depressions, 
often  occupied  by  lakes,  being  knovm  as  kettle 
holes.  ElsKcrs,  long;  winding  ridges  of  strati- 
fied gravd  greatty  resemblmg  railroad  enibaok- 
menb,  are  bdieved  to  be  deposited  by  streams 
flowing  in  tunnels  under  the  ice.  Glacial  de- 
posits in  general  are  known  as  drift  and  are 
classified  as  stratified  drift,  and  as  till  or  on- 
stratified  bowlder  day. 

In  regions  that  have  been  strongly  scoured 
by  ice  the  pregladal  topography  is  largely  ob- 
scured, the  original  drainage  bemg  entirely  dis- 
arranged by  me  complete  filling  of  the  old 
valleys.  Such  a  region  shows  many  features 
of  extreme  youth,  as  lakes  and  swamps,  falls 
and  rapids.  Bed  rock  where  exposed  may  be 
striated  and  polished,  and  many  erratic  bowl- 
ders, foreign  to  the  country,  lie  strewn  every- 
where, having  been  brought  by  the  ice  from 
distant  regions. 

It  is  known  that  several  times  in  geologic 
history  glaciers  have  been  more  widespread  than 
now.  During  the  Pleistocene  most  of  Canada 
and  a  large  part  of  northern  United  States 
south  to  the  Onio  and  Missouri  rivers  was  cov- 
ered by  an  tee  sheet  as  was  also  most  of  north- 
em'  Europe.  During  the  Permian  there  was 
widespread  continental  gladation  in  $outh 
Africa,  Australia  and  India  reaching  into  die 
torrid  zone  both  north  and '  south  of  the 
equator.  Continental  g^aciation  occurred  in 
the  Cambrian  period  in  China,  and  probably 
during  the  Algonkian  in  Omada.  See  Glaciex; 
Aixx>n1uam;  Cahbbian;  Pekuian';  Pleisto- 
CENf  Epoch. 

Work  of  the  Ocean. —  Practically  three- 
fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered  1^ 
oceans,  which  have  a  maximum  depth  of  ahoiit 
30,000  feet,  and  an  average  depth  of  about  two 
miles.  Sea  water  contains  3.4  per  cent  of  (fig- 
solved  matter,  of  which  about  three-fourths  is 
common  salt,  (NaCl)  and  about  0.3  per  cept 
calcium  carbonate. 

Of  all  the  movements  of  ocean  water  waves 
are  geologicaltsr  the  most  ^rildng  and  their 
chief  wbrk  Hes  in  modification  of  tfie  shore  fine. 
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Wave  impact  striking  blows  o£  600  to  2,000 
pounds  per  square  foot  and  armed  with  sand 
and  pebbles  gathered  on  the  shallow  bottom 
may  become  powerful  agents  of  erosion,  wear- 
ing back  steep  shores  with  a  constant  tendency 
to  undercut  and  form  cliffs,  grinding  finer  and 
finer  the  mantle  of  sand  and  pebbles  on  gentler 
beaches.  The  eroded  material  is  gradually 
rolled  and  dragged  out  into  deeper  water 
■undertow  and  currents.  Incidental  to  the 
erosion  produced  by  waves  are  many  pecuHar 
shore  tine  f  eatures  iuch  as  sea  caves,  isolated 
stacks  or  pillars,  natural  archways  and  wave- 
cut  terraces.  Along  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Eng- 
land and  France  the  waves  wear  back  the  shore 
line  in  places  at  the  rate  of  several  feet  a  year. 
The  island  of  Heligoland  once  very  much 
larger  than  it  is  now  has  beoi  nearly  cut  away 
by  wave  work.  (See  Hbuquahd).  Many 
f^logists  believe  that  such  marine  planation 
IS  even  more  important  than  river  penei^ana- 
tion  in  the  wearing  away  of  continental  masses. 
The  detritus  formed  by  wave  wear  is  driftejd 
by  the  undertow  or  by  curtrents  parallel  to  the 
snore  and  built  up  into  sand  beaches.  On  gently 
inclined  shores  where  the  waves  br^k  some 
distance  from  land  barrier  beaches  or  islands 
often  form.  Aided  by  the  work  of  tbe  wind 
in  drifting  the  sand  into  dunes,  such  barriers 
taay  effectually  isolate  bodies  of  ocean  water 
which  then  become  lagoons  or  salt  marshes. 
These  fill  rapidly  with  vegetation  which  may 
form  peat. 

Shore  lines  are  frequently  modified  b^ 
changes  of  level.  Since  the  ocean  bottom  is 
not  subject  to  erosion  it  is  much  less  rough 
than  land.  An  uplift  would  cause  smooth  ocean 
bottom  tb  become  land  resulting  in  long 
straight  coasts  accompanied  by  beaches  elevated 
far  above  the  reach  of  waves.  A  sinking  of 
Uie  coast  would  allow  the  sea  to  enter  many 
valleys  and  result  in  an  extremely  irregular 
.shore  line.    See  section  on  Diastrophism. 

The  material  contributed  to  the  ocean  by 
rivers  plus  that  worn  from  shore  lines  by  waves 
accumulates  steadily  on  the  ocean  floor,  there 
to  rest  till  uplift  exposes  it  again  to  weathering 
and  erosion.  Along  the  littoral  belt,  that  is, 
between  the  reach  of  highest  and  lowest  tide, 
coarse  gravel  or  sand  is  the  rule,  with  here 
and  there  areas  of  finer  muds  near  the  raouth' 
of  some  large  river.  Such  sediments  are  likely 
to  change  rapidly  from  point  to  point  and  to 
show  crossbedding  and  ripple  marks.  (See 
section  on  Stkuctubal  Geology).  Further  out 
in  the  shallow  water  belt  the  sediments  become 
finer,  the  coarser  material  derived  from  the 
land  settling  out  nearer  shore.  Beyond  the 
gravels  are  sands  and  beyond  these  cUyt  and 
muds.  These  deposits  are  much  more  constant 
in  character  than  those  near  shore,  with  no 
such  rapid  changes  in  the  coarseness  or  the 
nature  of  the  material.  Very  minute  lime- 
secreting  animals  live  in  this  zone,  where  the 
waters  are  dear.  Their  skeletons  settHnfr  to 
the  bottom  form  accumulations  of  lime  oozes 
that  later  become  limestone  which  may  be  in- 
terstratified  with  beds  of  chiy  or  sand.  Other 
oozes  are  also  known.  (See  Ooze).  Where 
the  water  is  especially  clear,  coral  polyps  live 
both  in  the  littoral  and  shoaJ  water  zones  and 
build  coral  reefs- and  islands  of  large  dimen- 
sions.    (See  Coral  and  Cokal  Islands). 


Little  material  derived  from  the  land  ever  gets 
into  the  abysmal  ocean.  Insoluble  windblown 
material  largely  of  volcanic  origin,  meteoritic 
dust,  and  insoluble  remains  o£  marine  organ- 
isms accumulate  very  slowly  forming  the  red 
clays  of.  the  deep  sea.  Since  it  is  believed  that 
the  ocean  deeps  have  remained  great  deeps 
throughout  much  of  geologic  time,  it  is  thought 
that  mese  deposits  are  rarely  exposed  on  land; 
but  the  shales  (clays),  sandstones  (sbnds), 
and  limestones  (lime  oozes)  formed  in  tbs 
shallower  ocean  frequently  are  exposed  by  up- 
lift,^ and  a  large  proportion  of  our  present 
sedimentary  formations  are  of  marine  origin, 
in  contrast  to  the  eolian,  alluvial,  and  glacial 
deposits  already  described,  which  are  classed 
as  terrestrial  or  continental.  See  Beaches; 
Limestone;  Ocean;  Sediuentary  ■  Rocks; 
Shou  Lines,  etc 

Work  of  t^ea.—  Lakes  are  the  result  of 
imperfect  drainage,  and  may  be  due  to  original 
depressions  in  the  land  surface  as  it  emerged 
from  the  sea-  to  later  obstructions  of  drainage 
lines  by  uplift  athwart  their  course;  to  fiUitig 
by  glaciers;  or  to  other  factors.  In.  humid 
climates  most  lakes  have  outlets  which  tend 
to  lower  by-  erosion^  and  this  is  a  factor  in 
their  final  destruction.  Uore  important  is  the 
filling  of  the  basin.  All  lakes,  because  the 
water  flows  through  them  very  slowly,  act  as 
settling  basins  and  retain  most  of  the  seiiiment 
brought  to  them  by  streams.  The  depression 
soon  becomes  filled  with  mechanical,  diemical 
or_  organic  deposits  and  the  lake  ceases  to 
exist  The  mechanical  sediments  include  clays, 
sands  and  gravels.  As  in  the  oceans,  tbe  coarser 
deposits  form  nearest  shore,  the  finer  out  in 
deeper  and  more  quiet  water.  (Diemical  deposits 
are  characteristic  of  arid  regions  where  few 
lakes  have  outlets.  All  the  dissolved  matter 
brot^ht  in  by  streams  remains  in  solution  until 
the  water  becomes  so  concentrated  that  the 
salts  must  be  precipitated.  Common  salt.  gyi>- 
sum  and  limestone  are  usual  chemical  precipi- 
tates from  lakes.  (See  Gypsum;  Salt).  Many 
important  beds  of  gypsum  and  much  salt  in  the 
United  States  have  been  formed  in  this  manner. 
Organically  certain  small  plants  .known  as 
Chara  cause  the  deposiUon  of  calcium  car- 
bonate. Such  accumulation  are  the  most  com- 
mon source  of  marl  in  our  northern  lakes. 
(Sec  Marl).  Many  water  plants,  especially 
sphagnum  moss,  accumulate  and  form  peat 
(see  Com.;  Peat;  Peat  Bogs;  Swamp;  etc), 
which  may  ultimately  become  coaL  Bog  iron 
or^  chiefly  limonite,  accumulates^  partly  as  a 
chemical  precipitate,  partly  as  ttie  result  of  so- 
called  iron  bacteria.  All  deposits  laid  down  in 
lakes  are  kndwn  as  lacustrine  in  contrast  to 
glacial,  alluvial  and  eolian  deposits.  During 
geologically  recent  times  lakes  have  existed 
that  are  now  extinct.  Hieir  boundaries  have 
been  traced  by  the  old  beaches.  The  more 
noted  of  these  lakes  in  the  United  States  are 
lakes  Agassiz,  Bonneville  and  Lahontan.  See 
Lake;  Great  Salt  Lake;  Lake  Acassiz;  Lake 
Labontah,  etc 

Work  oi  Plants  and  Animals.— Onan- 
isms are  important  getJogical  agents.  Mechan- 
ically, roots  grow  in  cracks  and  wedge  rocks 
apart,  trees  blow  over  and  expose  fresh  soil 
at  the  surface;  earthworms,  moles,  and  other 
burrowing  animals  bring  soil  to  the  open  air. 
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Ve^ta^on  alfw  acta  as  a  cover  -prevqtUmK 
driftiog  of  sand,  erosion  by  running  water,  and 
the  rapid  heating  and  cooling  of  rocks.  Qiem- 
icaUjr,  decaying  oi;ganic  matter  yields  carbon 
<£oxide  ana  adds  that  act  as  solvents  for 
mineral  matter,  and  that  aid  in  weathering. 
Accunuilating  vegetation  forms  peat  and  final^ 
coal.  Coral  yo^ps  secrete  litne  and  binld  whole 
islands  of  coral  rode.  Limestone  consi^ 
largely  of  the  skeletons  of  minute  lime-secreting 
j^nimaTt  and  many  other  deposits  are  formed  by 
or^niisms  of  one  sort  or  another.  Plant  and 
animal  remains  onbedded  in  the  rock  as  fosuls 
form  the  basis  of  most  of  our  efforts  to  corre- 
late rock  layers  and  to  divide  geologic  time 
into  units.  Man,  by  means  of  deforestation, 
irrigation  and  other .  activities,  is  comipg  to 
iiave  control  over  geologic  processes. 

Diaatropfaism. —  Diastrophism  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  deformation  of  the  earth  by  in- 
ternal forces,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  well 
tuiderstood  but  which  are  believed  by  many 
.to  be. the  result  of  the  cooling  and  shrinking 
,  of  the  earth  in  its  passage  from  the  molten  to 
the  solid  state.  Others  believe  they  are  due 
to  the  settling  of  heavy  wedge-shaped  seg- 
inents  of  the  earth's  crust  (oceanic  blocks) 
and  the  forcing  aside  and  upward  of  lighter 
segments  (continental  Mocks),  since  actual 
experiment  wit9i  a  pendulum  seems  to  show 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  rocks  under  the 
oceans  is  greater  ihtn  that  of  those  under 
the  continents.  Be  that  as  it  mayj  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  earth[s  crust  is  undergone 
almost  constant  deformative  movements  which 
are  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  epeiro- 
genic  and  erogenic.   See ,  Isostasy. 

Epeirogenic  movements  are  those  which 
involve  the  ui)Uft  of  whole  continental  masses 
very  slowly  without  appreciable  folding  or  dis- 
location except  gentle  waning.    Most  of  the 

Sreat  interior  of  the  United  States  between  Hxt 
Lppalachian  Mountains  and  the  Rod^  Moun- 
tains consists  of  flat  lying  rocks  vamng  from 
500  to  2,000  feet  above  sea  level.  These  rocks 
show  conclusively  by  their  character  and  fossils 
that  they  were  laid  down  beneath  the  sea,  and 
that  they  now  occur  at  this  elevation  proves  a 
broad  extensive  uplift.  That  such  changes  of 
level  are  still  going  on  is  best  shown  along*  sea 
coasts  ^ere  elevated  beaches  and  wave  cut 
terraces  and  caves  not  yet  obliterated  by 
weathering  testify  to  r^ent  tiplift.  Such  ele- 
vated beaches  are  known  at  several  different 
levels  along  the  coast  of  (^lifornta.  On  the 
other  hand,  off  tlie  Atlantic  coast  die  diannel 
of  the  Hudson  River  can  be  traced  many  miles 
along  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  oceui  across 
the  continental  shelf.  There  is  not  suffident 
current  to  account  for  the  erosion  under  water, 
And  it  seems  practically  certain  that  the  channel 
was  carved  at  a  time  when  this  shelf  was  land, 
and  that  the  coast  has  since  been  submer^d. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  certain  regions 
Tiave  been  thus  eletated  and  again  depressed 
many  times  during  thdr  history.  See  Beaches; 
Contiitent;  Shore  Lihes;  UNCONFtttMrrY. 

Otogenic  movements  are  mountain  making, 
inv<^ng  intense  erun^ing  and  <fislocatiott  of 
tlie  rock  masses,  the  result  'of  powerful  lateral 
fhrust  which  has  caused  the  rocks  to  arch 
and  'buckle  and  even  to  break  and  sKde  over 
each  other  for  long  distances.  The  cause  of 
such  lateral  compression  is  still  one  of  the 


:  great  unsolved  problems  of  gcolt^.  The  in- 
tensity and  magnitude  of  these  forces  may  be 
judged  when  it  is  known  that  in  many  areas 
the  rocks  have  shoved  over  and  tast  one  an- 
other distances  of  several  miles.  The  pressure 
and  accompanying  heat  often  profoundly  alter 
or  metamorphose  (lie  rocks,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  new  minerals,  the  formation  of  cleav- 
age, and  the  destruction  of  bedfUng  and  fossils, 
until  in  many  regions  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  rocks  were  originally  igneous 
or  sedimentary.  Quartzite,  gneiss,  schist,  slate, 
and  marble  are  the  usual  resulting  products. 
See  Rock  Dxavjus;  Faj>s;  Fault;  Meta- 
HORPHisii ;  Metahobphic  Rdcks  ;  Mountains  ; 
SnucTUKAL  Geology;  etc. 

Earthquake!.—  The  processes  outlined 
above  may  usually  be  considered  as  the  result- 
ant of  a  very  great  number  of  successive  small 
but  sometimes  sudden  movements'.  Along  any 
line  of  weakness  the  stress  gradually  accumu- 
lates until  suddenly^  the  rock  yields  by  bending 
or  breaking,  causmg  a  tremor  known  as  an 
earthfiuake.  The  stress  is  relieved  and  years 
nmy  intervene  before  there  is  sufficient  accumu- 
lation of  forces  to  cause  another  movement  in 
the  same  place.  Considered  broadly,  earth- 
quakes are  geological  results  rather  than  causes, 
but  they  in  turn  produce  certain  minor  effects 
of  geologic  importance.  They  are  a  frequent 
cause  of  landslides  and  avalanches.  Under- 

Sotmd  water  dreulation  is  often  disturbed  by 
e  craddiur  of  the  rock,  so  that  springs  and 
wells  go  dry  and  new  springs  are  formed. 
Along  the  fracture  or  faults  that  caused  the 
shock  there  is  frequent  shifting  of  the  walls, 
one  side  not  uncommonly  being  raised  so  that 
a  low  diff  or  scarp  is  formed,  whiclj  may  ob- 
struct rivers  and  form  lakes  or  falls.  Per- 
manent chai^;es  of  levd  frequently  accompany 
eiarthquakes.  In  Alaska  in  1899  portions  of  the 
coast  were  uplifted  47  feet.  In  thickly  settled 
regions  destruction  to  Ufe  and  property  is  a 
notable  result.   See  £aictrquak£. 

Volcanism.— Volcanism  includes  all  those 
phenomena  dependent  on  the  movement  of  mol* 
ten  rode  (magma)  within  the  earth  or  on  its 
surface.,  The  cause  of  volcanism  is  another 
great  geologic  problem  which  is  far  from  beit^ 
'Settled.  One  school  believes  that  the  lava  is 
a  still  uneooled  residue  from  a  once  molten 
earth.  Another  believes  lavas  form  from  the 
mehinff  of  rodcs  in  the  garth's  crust  due  to'  re- 
lief of  pressure  caused  by  the  arching  up  of 
folds,  to  heat  generated  1^  crushing  and  wear- 
ing of  rock  masses,  or  to  still  odier  causes. 
From  its  deep  seated  source,  this  fluid  rock 
works  its  way  toward  the  surface,  sometimes 
along  cracks,  sometimes  by  melting  its  way 
through  die  rocks.  That  which  reaclies  the 
surface  may  pour  out  quietly  or  burst  forth 
with  explosive  violence. 

Volcanic  products  are  of  Uiree  types,  gases, 
liquids  and  solids.  Of  the  gases,  steam  and 
carbon  dioxide  are  by  far  the  most  abundant. 
Sulphur  gases,  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
a  number  of  rarer  substances  are  also  usually 
present.  These  may  be  derived  in  part  from 
the  sediments  traversed  but  are  laivefy  original 
in  the  magma.  Hl^ty  heated  fluid  rock  called 
lava  is  the  most  abundant  product.  Such  rock, 
when  it  cools  slowly  at  great  depth  and  retains 
its  water  content,  is  usually  coarsely  crystalline 
and  forms  granite,  gabbro,  etc.   When  forced 
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out  at  the  surface,  where  it  cools  quickly  and 
loses  its  moisture,  it  forms  very  fine  crystals 
or  becpmes  gUssy,  in  which  case  we  have  basalt, 
trap,  rhyolite,  obsidian,  etc.  (See  Basalt; 
Granite;  Igneous  Rocks;  Trap;  etc.).  During 
explosive  eruptions  much  solid  material  is 
blown  out  of  the  crater.  If  very  fine,  this  is 
known  as  ash;  if  slightly  coarser,  lapilli;  and 
these  when  consolidated  form  volcanic  tuff: 
Still  coarser  loaterial  is  known  as  volcanic 
breccia  or  a^lomerate.  Lava  hurled  into  the 
air  in  a  semmuid  form  and  rai}ildy  rotated 
takes  on.  a  circular  shape  forming  volcanic 
bombs.  Such  material  if  highly  porous  is 
called  pumice.  The  solid  volcanic  ejecta  are 
known  as  pyroclastics. 

Eztniuve  Phenomena.—  Material  which 
actually  reaches  the  earth's  surface  is  said  to 
be  extrusive.  Among  the  most  important  ex- 
trusive phenomena  are  cones,  craters,  lava  flows 
and  ash  b^ds.  The  cone  is  the  hill  built  up 
around  the  volcanic-  vent,  and  where  formed 
wholly  of- lava  it  is  low  and  flat,  but  a  cinder 
cone  of  solid  ejecta  is  capable  of  standing  in 
steeper  slopes.  Composites  of  both  types  are 
most  common.  Most  large  cones  show  numer- 
ous secondary  or  parasitic  cones  built  over  sub- 
ordinate vents.  The  crater  is  the  hollow  in  the 
cone  from  which  the  lava  issues.  In  the  great 
Hawaiian  volcanoes  the  craters  are  several 
miles  across  and  constitute  veritable  lakes  of 
hot  liauid  rock.  After  volcanoes  become  ex- 
tinct, the  craters  may  be  occupied  by  lakes,  as 
'  in  Crater  Lake,  National  Park,  Oregon.  Where 
the  lava  is  stiS  and  viscuous  it  ma;y  flow  only 
a  short  distance,  but  with  very  fluid  lavas  the 
flows  may  be  many  miles  in  extent.  In  the 
Columbia  Plateau  of  Central  Washington  one 
,  such  flow  followed  another,  with  thin  beds  of 
sand  and  gravel  between,  to  a  total  thickness 
of  from  two  to  four  thousand  feet.  The  sur- 
faces of  lava  flows  are  usually  cindery  or 
scoriaceous,  and  full  of  blow  holes.  As  the 
flows  move  forward  they  often  pick  up  water- 
worn  bowlders  of  rock,  fragments  of  trees, 
and  other  debris.  They  may  later  be  buried 
under  hundreds  of  feet  of  sediments,  but  the 
scoriaceous  surfaces,  steam  cavitie^  aud  in- 
cluded bowlders  serve  to  prove  their  surface 
origin.  Volcanic  ash  is  often  very  fme  and  may 
be  wind  drifted  for  miles.  In  Nebraska,  many 
miles  from  the  nearest  possible  volcanic  source, 
are  beds  of  sudh  ash  'vaiyipg  from  a  few  inches 
to  several  feet  in  ttidcness  now  biirud  linger 
other  rocic 

.  Intrusive  Phenomena.—  Fluid  rock  which 
forces  its  way  into  and  throng  the  surrounding 
rocks  but  is  not  poured  out  at  the  surface  is 
said  to  be  intrusive.  It  occurs  in  a  wiety  of 
forms  the  most  important  of  which,  are  dikes, 
sills,  laccoliths,  and  batholiths.  Fluid  rock  fill- 
ing^ fractures  in  other  rocks  constitutes  dikes, 
which  may  occupy  any  position  whatever,  but 
are  usualiy  more  nearly  vertical  thap  horizontal. 
Thin  sheets  of  lava  insinuated  between  beds 
.  along  bedding  planes  are  known  as  sills.  They 
may  be  either  horizontal  or  vertical,  dependent 
on  the  position  of  the  beds  between  which  they 
are  intruded.  Bodies  similar  to  sills  but  thick 
enough  to  arch  up  the  overlying  beds  into 
domes  are  called  laccoliths.  Very  large  irreg- 
_  ular-shaped  bodies  which  melt  their  way  across 
'  the  enclosing  rocks  at  any  angle  are  known  as 
batholiths  and  may  be  many  miles  in  extent. 


Pipes  and  plugs  ai%  nearly  drcolar  smAll  bodies, 
and  stocks  and  bosses  are  essentially  small 
batholiths. 

Contact  Hetamorphi8m.-^At  the  conuct 
between  isneous  rocks. and  the  rocks  into  which 
th^  are  intruded,  particularly  if  Ike  igneous 
botues  are  very  large  and  at  very  his^  tempera- 
tures, there  is  usually  profound  alteration  or 
metamorphism  of  the  wall  rocks.  Kew  miner- 
als are  formed,  usually  silicates,  since  tllese  are 
best  adapted  to  conditions  of  hi^  temperature 
'  and  great  pressure.  .Garnets  are  xommonly  de- 
'  Veloped  in  limestones  and  ^uminum  silicates 
in  snalcs.  Quartzites  suffer  less  change.  See 
Andalustte;  Gabnet;  MagMetite;  Metaugk- 
pmsM;  etc. 

Volcaiiitm  and  Ore  Deposits,— With  few 
exceptions  the  great  ore  d^sits  of  the  world 
are  connected  witfi  igneous  activity,  tn  a  few 
cases,  as  in  certain  magnetite  deposits,  and  in 
the.  case  of  the  Sudbury  nickel  district,  the  ores 
have  probably  actually  solidified  from  a  fluid 
state  with  the  enclosing  igneous  rock.  In  other 
cases,  as  at  the  CUf ton-Morenci  copper  camp 
in  Arizona,  bodies  of  igneous  rock  have  meta- 
morphosed the  adjacent  limestones  into  a  great 
niass  of  garnet  rock  and  copper  ore,  die  ore 
probably  coming  from  the  hot  igneous  rode, 
in  still  other  cases  the  igneous  rocks  upon 
cooling  have  given  off  hot  magmatic  waters 
with  ores  in  solution.  These  have  passed  up- 
ward into  cracks  in  the  overlying  rocks  and 
as  they  cooled  have  deposited  their  metals. 
This  is  now  believed  to  be  the  origin  of  a  very 
large  number  of  the  ore  deposits.  In  still 
other  cases  the  igneous  rock  has  heated  the 
ordinary  grOund  water,'  thus  giving  it  a  greater 
power  of  dissolving  mineral  matter  and  render- 
ing it  more  efficient  in  the  gathering  together 
of  ore  deposits.  See  Dike;  Ecohomic  Gnl- 
OGv;  MetAvorphism  ;  Maguatk  Sboegation; 
Oks  Befosits;  Volcanoes;  etc 

SnvcnnAL  .GtoxaeY  (GvarECToiirics). 

This  branch  of  geology  outlines  tbe  way-  in 
which  earth  matenab  are  put  together.  Certain 
structural  features  imparted  to  the  rocks  at 
the  time  they  are  formed  are  called  original; 
others  imposed  on  die  rocks  by  deformation  at 

.  a  subsequent  period  are  called  secondary  or 
induced  structures. 

Original  Structures.- Practically  aD  sedi- 
mentary rock  shows  a  tendency  toward  arrange- 
ment m  paralld  beds,  due  primarily  to  tnc 
sorting  jwwer  of  wind  or  moving  water.  Just 
so  long  as  the  water  of  a  lake,  for  example, 
is  strongly  agitated  only  coai'se  material  settles 
out.  This  makes  one  bed.  When  the  water 
becomes  quiet,  the  line  material  settles  out,  and 
another  layer  is  formed,  differing  sligbtlv  from 
the  first.  On  a  sea  bottom  where  clay  has  been 
deposited,  uplift  may  bring  the  area  closer  to 
shore,  and  sand  beds  maor  fc^w,  or  sinking 
may  cause  the  reverse  ^ange.  Some  lavers 
may  be  many  feet  thick,  others  thin  as  a  sheet 
of  paper.  But .  the  final  result  is  that  most 
sediments  are  layered  or  stratified.  The  struc- 
ture is  higUy  important,  for  it  aids  in  weather- 
ing; fael^s  to  control  the  shapes  of  cliffy  hills, 
and  vanous  land  forms,  modifies  the  circula- 

.  tion  of  ground  water  and  aids  in  quarryii^. 

,.See  Stratitication. 

In  sand  .dunu,.  sand  bars,  alluvial  fans, 
deltas,  spits  and  beaches  where  there  are  cur- 
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Somettmes  tbey  occur  in  definitely  spaced  sets, 
in  which  case  they  comprise  a  joint  system. 
Two  or  more  systems  mxy  occur  in  the  same 
region  dividing,  the  rock  into  rcgvil^r  bloclQ. 
Columnar  jointing  in  lavas  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  shrinkage  from  cooling.  (See  Giant's 
Causeway).  Other  joints  are  the  result  of 
internal  deformation  that  bends  and  cracks  the 
rock.  Still  other  joints  may  be  due  to  ^rink- 
of  sediments  from  loss  of  water  on  drying. 
Jointing  modifies  ground  water  circulation, 
favors  the  d^sition  of  mineral  matter  as 
veins,  and  a  ds  in  quarrying.   See  Joints. 

Faults  are  fractures  along  which  there  has 
been  slipping  of  one  of  the  rock  walls  past  the 
other.  In  extreme  cases  one  wall  has  dropped 
several  thousand  feet  with  respect  to  the  adja- 
cent side,  resulting  in  a  cliff  knowa  as  a  fault 
scarp.  Erosion,  however,  soon  removes  such  a 
cUfi  and  the  majority  of  faul^  unless  very  rer 
cent,  have  no  scarps.  Sometimes  the  plane  of 
breaJdng  ts  near^  horizontal,  and  lower  and 
older  beds  have  been  thrust  far  out  over 
younger  formations.  Such  thrust  faults  are 
most  common  in  closely  folded  moimtain  re- 
gions,  and  are  sometimes  known  with  mover 
ments  as  great  as  fifteen  miles  or  more.  Min- 
eral veins  or  seams  of  coal  may  he  faulted  off 
and  portions  of  them  never  discovered.  .Tlie 
entire  subject  of  faulting  is  <me  of  great  inter- 
est in  minii^.  See  Fault. 

In  many  re^ious,  particularly  in  mountain- 
ous ones,  compression  has  caused  the  buckling 
of  the  rocks  into  great  folds.  Upward  arches 
are  known  as  anticlines,  trough-like  folds  as 
syncHnes.  Folds  vaiy  from  a  few  inches  across 
to  many  miles,,  and  from  the  gentlest  swells  to 
structures  in  which  the  beds  are  vertical  or 
even  overturned  An  anticline  when  first 
formed  constitutes  an  elevation  or  mountain 
which,  however,  may  soon  be  completely  re- 
moved by  erosion,  though  the  structure  is  still 
called  a  fold.  After  peneplanation  the  beds  on 
cither  side  will  be  exposed  in  long  parallel  lines, 
and  if  there  are  many  parallel  folds  the  same 
formation  may  outcrop  repeatedly.   See  Folds. 

In  intensely  folded  regions  where  rocks 
have  undergone  great  pressure,  new  minerals 
usually  grow  with  their  longer  dimension  at 
right  angles  to  the  pressure,  as  that  is  the  eas- 
iest way  ior  them  to  develop.  As  a  result  the 
rock  manifests  a  tendency  to  split  more  easily 
parallel  to  the  long  dimensions  of  the  minerals, 
just  as  wood  splits  parallel  to  the  grain.  Such 
a  tendency  is  called  cleavage  and  is  best  shown 
in  Schists  and  slates.   See  Rock  0.eavagbl  - 


rents,  layers  of  sand  or  innd  are  often  laid 
down  on  slopiiq;  instesul  of  horizontal  surfaces. 
Hiis  may  produce  for  short  distances  indined 
layerinff  known  as  false  bedding  or  cross  bed- 
ding which  in  small  exposures  nui^  be  mistaken 
for  true  bedding,  and  lead  to  the  incorrect  idea 
that  the  beds  have  been  tilted,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  have  been  formed  in  this  inclined 
positioa 

Rip^  maHcs  may  be  defined  as  jtiydimic 
imdulations  made  oo  the  surface  of  imconsoli- 
dated  Bedimcats.  They  may  be  formed  by  ruo- 
mng  water  on  the  surface  of  sand  bars.  Al- 
most everyone  has  noticed  the  little  dosely 
spaced  riwes  occurring  after  a  downpour 
aloiw  the  bottoms  of  channels  that  were  re- 
cently full  of  running  water.  Wind  also  makes 
tiny  ripples  on  sand  dunes.  The  constant  back 
ana  forth  movement  of  waves  makes  similar 
small  paralld  ridges  of  even  more  regular 
pattern  on  the  sandy  bottom  of  shallow  bodies 
of  water.  If  these  ridges  become  buried  be- 
fore they  are  destroyed  and  the  material 
hardens,  the  real  ripple  may  be  preserved  with 
its  duplicate  in  reversed  form  as  a  cast  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  overlying  bed.  Practiced 
observers  can  frequently  tell  the  ripple  from 
its  reversed  cast  and  are  thus  enabled  to  tell 
whether  the  beds  are  right  side  up,  even  in 
reeions  where  Acre  has  oeen  intense  folding. 
Ripples  are  rarely  found  in  deep  sea  sediments 
as  nie  water  is  too  deep  for  waves  to  disturb 
the  bottom.    See  Riptle  if  arks. 

Mud  flats  that  are  long  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays  crack  to  ctHistderaBle  depth,  the  -crack 
bong  widest  at  the  top  and  pinching  out  below. 
If  sand  drifts  over  this  surface  and  fills  these 
Httlc  fiaures,  the  beds  may  subsequently  solidify 
and  the  filled  crack  be  preserved  in  the  rock. 
As  the  crack  is  widest  at  the  top,  this  structure 
too  can  be  used  to  tdl  whether  or  not  the  bed 
is  ri^t  side  up.  Son  cracks  are  found'  in  ter- 
restrial sedimeiits,  but  obviously  not  in  marine 
beds. 

Slight  showers  sometimes  leave  rain  drop 
imprints  on  mud  surfaces.  These  may  like- 
wise be  buried,  harden,  and  be  preserved.  Little 
rill  marks,  channels  made  by  running  water, 
may  be  preserved  in  a  similar  manner,  as  mvy 
also  foot  prints  left  by  animals  in  the  mud. 
These  are  all  characteristic  of  terrestrial  rather 
than  marine  sediownts  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
ripples  and  sun  cracks  may  be  used  to  tell 
top  from  bottom  of  beds. 

A  layer  of  sediment  may  be  formed  beneath 
the  sea,  the  region  may  then  emerge  and  be 
parved  into  hiUs  and  valleys.  Another  sub- 
mei^ence  may  cause  continued  sedimentation, 
later  beds  being  laid  down  on  top  of  the  old 
erosion  surface.  Such  an  erosional  break  in 
^e  continui^  of  deposition  is  said  to  be  ah 
unconformi^^  and  the  upper  beds  rest  uncori- 
formably  on  the  lower.  At  the  time  of  emer: 
gence  there  may  be  folding,  the  folds  being 
planed  off  by  the  subsequent  erosion.  .  The 
later  series  of  beds  may  then  be  laid  horizont- 
ally across  the  truncated  upturned  edges  of  the 
older  beds.  This  is  an  angular  unconformity, 
and  the  beds  are  said  to  be  discordant.  A 
knowled^  of  unconformity  is  hi^Iy  important 
in  studying  tiie  geology  of  a  given  region.  See 
Unconformity. 

Secondary  or  Induced  Stntctures.— Joints 
are   fractures   which  traverse   rock  masses. 
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Stratigraphy. 
Correlation^  Practically  all  the  success 
that  has  been  attained  in  working  out  earth  his- 
tory in  detail  has  depended  on  the  ability  to 
correlate  beds  of  rock  in  widely  separated 
areas.  Such  stratigraphic  correlation  rests  on 
two  highly  important  principles.  The  first  of 
these  is  that  in  regions  where  the  beds  preserve 
their  normal  order,  undisturbed  by  folding,  the 
older,  beds  are  below  and  the  younger  above. 
The  second  is  the  prindple  of  progressive  evo- 
lution; that  is.  in  the  earliest  geologic  periods 
simple  forms  of  life  predominated,  but  as  time 
went  on  old  forms  became  extinct  and  new 
forms  evolved,  so  that  of  two  assemblages  of 
fossils  from  rocks  of  different  ages  certain 
fornls  may  be  common  to  both,  certain  forms 
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found  in  the  older  unll  be  absent  from  the 
younger,  and  certain  forms  found  in  the  younger 
will  not  be  present  in  the  older. 

Admittii^  these  two  principles,  let  it  be  as- 
sumed that  in  an  unfolded  region  three  forma- 
tions A,  B  and  C  rest  one  <m  the  other,  A  being 
ibc  lowest  (oldest)  and  C  the  highest  (young- 
est). In  a  r«[ion  several  miles  away  three  for- 
mations are  aho  found,  the  lowest  bed  of  which 
has  the'  same  fossils  as  B,  the  middle  stratum 
the  fossils  of  C,  while  a  still  higher  formation 
has  fossils  not  found  in  the  first  region.  This 
latter  assemblage  may  be  called  D.  It  is  at  once 
obvious  that  D  is  younger  than  &n}f  bed  in  the 
first  region.  This  illustrates  in  its  simplest 
form  the  principle  of  stratigraphic  correlation 
by  fossils.  If  in  a  distant  region  which  is  nxuch 
folded,  rocks  with  the  same  assemblies  of  fos- 
sils are  found  standing  vertical,  it  thus  becomes 
possible  to  determine  which  is  the  older.  See 
Fossils  ;  Pal«)ntologv  ;  Paleobotany. 

Divisions  of  Geologic  Time. — At  various 
tunes  in  the  earth's  history  there  have  been 
great  though  slow  diastrophic  revolutions,  re- 
sulting in  the  formation  of  mountain  ranges, 
the  emergence  of  vast  areas  from  the  sea,  and 
notable  climatic  changes.  These  profound 
modifications  of  living  conations  have  made 
equally  profound  changes  in  life  forms,  bring- 
ing about  the  extinction  of  many  unfit  genera 
and  the  development  of  new  genera  better 
suited  to  the  changed  conditions.    These  more 

Sronounced  revolutions  in  geography  and  life 
ave  been  used  as  the  dividing  points  between 
the  lai^er  time  units  in  geology,  known  as  eras. 
Less  notable  changes  of  similar  nature  have 

fiven  rise  to  periods.  Divisions  which  suit  the 
acts  m  one  localitsr  may  not  apply  elsewhere, 
and  with  increased  information  mere  has  been 
a  constant  growth  and  modification  of  time 
nomenclature.  The  accompanying  table  of  time 
units  is  the  one  used  hy  the  United  States  (geo- 
logical Survey.  With  minor  modifications  the 
scheme  is  accepted  over  practically  all  of  the 
civilized  world.  A  few  of  the  names  are  rem- 
nants of  the  older  ideas.  Tertiary  and  Quater- 
nary remain  from  a  day  when  it  was  believed  all 
geologic  time  was  divisible  into  four  units.  Pri- 
mary, Secondary,  Tertiary  and  Quaternary. 
Carboniferous  (coal  bearing)  and  Cretaceous 
(chalk  bearing)  are  remnants  of  the  idea  that 
rocks  could  be  correlated  on  the  basis  of  simi- 
lar composition.  It  is  now  known,  however, 
that  rocks  of  identical  character  may  have 
formed  during  maqy  widely  separated  periods. 


CBNomc. 


Period  Epocli 

(PGocene 
Oliffoonw 


{Cretaceous 
Junssic 
Tliunc 


iBocaoB 


Pauomic. 


ftomosoic. 


[  Penman 

Carbomferoua  <  PennBylvanian 

I  Miwittipiwin 

Devoniui 
SUmun 
Ordoviciui 
Cftnitsten 

Al««>ki«i  /SST" 

I^ranntiu 
.  KHsimtin 


Archean. 


The  tendency  now  is  to  derive  names  from  re- 

S'ons  where  certain  units  are  well  exposed 
evonian  from  Devonshire,  Jurassic,  from  the 
Jura  Mountains  and  Huronian  from  Lake 
Huron  are  examples. 

The  rocks  of  a  certain  period  are  spoken  of 
as  a  lutein,  for  exumic,  ue  Cambrian  system, 
the  Cretaceous  ^ten.  The  smallest  wiits  to  be 
given  separate  rank  on  a  map  are  subdivisions 
of  the  system  called  formations,  which  usual^, 
though  not  always,  consist  practically,  of  one 
land  of  rock  as  the  Saint  Peter  sandstone  for- 
mation, the  Madison  limestone  formatitm,  and 
which  are  usually  g^ven  the  name  of  a  locality 
where  the^  outert^  proounently.  The  major 
f£u:t5  of  history  for  each  period  will  be  fovea 
in  a  separate  article  on  diat  period,  these  tacts 
including  the  thidmess  and  nature  of  the  sedi- 
ments, whether  terrestrial  or  marine,  chemtca) 
or  mechanical;  the  extent  and  importance  of 
unconformities ;  geogrs^by  of  the  period 
whether  land  or  .sea,  plains  or  mountains;  cli- 
mate, folding  and  faulting,  vc^csuiism,  glacia- 
tion  and  a  careful  study  of  the  life  recori 
See  Cemozoic  Era;  Dbtomian;  etc 

Age  of  the  Barth^  Much  interest  has  al- 
ways attached  to  the  determination  of  the 
length  of  geologic  time.  Physicists  computing 
the  length  of  time  which  it  has  taken  the  earth 
to  cool  at  the  present  rate  from  the  highly 
heated  condition  asstuned  under  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis arrive  at  a  figure  of  about  20,000,000 
years.  (Geologists  have  aiH>Foached  the  problem 
in  other  w^.  One  of  th^  is  the  computa- 
tiott  of.  the  Iciucth  of  time  it  might  take  to  ac- 
cumulate the  known  thickness  of  sedimentary 
racks.  By  careful  studies  it  is  pesaU>le  to  fset 
an  average  figure  for  the  rate  of  accumulation 
of  sediments  in  the  ocean  at  the  present  tone 
It  is  also  possible  to  determine  the  average 
thickness  of  sedimentary  rocks  in  many  regions. 
Assuming  ^e  present  rate  of  accumulation  to 
have  been  constant  throughout  geologic  time, 
the  required  time  to  accumulate  the  known 
thickness  of  rods  is  about  100,000,000  years. 

Stilt  another  method  of  atteck  is  based  on 
the  salini^  of  the  ocean.  All  riven  carry  com- 
mon salt  to  the  ocean,  and  it  Is  believed  that 
all  the  salt  of  the  sea  has  been  so  derived.  The 
area,  average  d^th,  and  percentage  of  salinity 
of  the  ocean  being  known,  its  volume  can  be 
computed  and  the  total  number  of  tons  of  con- 
tained salt  be  determined.  The  composition 
and  amount  of  water  delivered  to  the  sea  each 

Eear  by  all  the  larger  rivers  of  the  world  is 
nown,  so  the  total  amount  of  salt  added  to  the 
ocean  each  year  is  determinable.  Dividing  the 
total  salt  in  the  ocean  by  the  amount  added  tash 
year,  gives  70,000,000  years  as  the  time  it  has 
taken  to  reach  the  present  degree  of  salini^. 
This  computation  is  based  on  the  two  assump- 
tions that  little  salt  is  ever  removed  from  the 
ocean,  and  that  rivers  have  always  carried  salt 
in  about  the  present  amount.  These  assump- 
tions are  not  strictly  true  and  necessary  cor- 
rections have  been  attempted.  Such  computa- 
tions involve  so  much  that  is  uncertain  that  they 
are  to  be  accepted  with  the  utmost  caution. 
They  establish,  however,  beyond  much  doubt 
that  geologic  time  is  enormously  long.  All 
geologists  agree  that  it  is  to  be  measured  ia 
milUons  of  years,  rather  ,dian  in  hundreds  of 
thousands. 
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ence  (New  Haven  1818-date) ;  Arrlienius,  S., 
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GEOMANCY,  je'o-in&n-sl  (Greek,  gS,  the 
eartfi,  and  manteia,  divination),  a  kind  of 
nation  formerly  practised  Sparrv,  In  his  trans- 
lation of  Cattan  s  'Geomancie*  (written  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  centuty,  and  translated 
in  1591),  says:  *Gcomancic  is  a  science  and 
art  which  consisteth  of  points,  prickes,  and  lines 
made  instead  of  the  foure  elements,  and  of  the 
starres  and  planets  of  heaven.  .  .  .  And  this 
art  may  be  made  on  the  earth  or  on  white 
paper,  or  uppon  any  other  thing  whereon  it  may 
commo<^ou^y  be  done,  so  that  the  prickes  and 
lines  may  be  knoweiL'  See  Divination;  Fung- 

SHUI. 

GBOMETRIC  SERIES.   See  Sesies. 

GEOMETRICAL  MEAN  of  two  numbers 
is  that  nmnber  the  square  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  two  numbers;  thus,  the 
geometrical  mean  of  9  and  16  is  12,  for  9  X  16 
—  144 --12'.  Hence  Ae  geometrical  mean 
of  two  numbers  is  found  oy  multiplying  the 
two  numbers  together  and  extracting  the  square 
root  of  the  product 

GEOMETRICAL  OPTICS.  Fundamen- 
tal Laws. —  The  fundamental  characteristics 
of  the  mode  of  propagation  of  light  in  so- 
called  isotropic  media  are  usually  explained 


idependence  of  the 
constitute  a  hezm  of  light,  and  (3)  the  abrupt 
changes  in  the  directions  of  die  rays  of  Ugnt 

?roduced  by  reflection  or  refraction  at  a  sur- 
ace  of  separation  between  two  media  of  dif- 
ferent optical  densities  Uke  air  and  glass. 
These  laws  (which  are  to  be  regarded  as  only 
partially  exact)  are  concerned  essentially  with 
the  directions  which  the  li^t  pursues  under 
given  conditions  and  are  therefore  purdjjr 
geometrical;  and  hence  the  science  which  u 
based  upon  them  and  whidi  seeks  by  Amr  aid 
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to  explain  the  phenomcn  of  light,  ^her  as' 
they  occur  in  nature  or  as  th^  arc  |>roduoed 

the  agency  of  optical  instruments,  is  called 
GecMnetrical  Optics. 

The  fact  that  liidit  traverses  a  homogeaeous 
medtiim  in  straight  lines  is  confidently  assumed 
in  matters  of  everyday  life,  aldiough  it  is 
known  to  be  not  absolutely  and  unexceptionally 
tme.  When  an  o^ue  body  is  interposed  any* 
where  in  the  struct  line  joining  a  Itmunous 
object  with  the  eye,  the  object  is  thereby  ren- 
dered invisible^  and  the  familiar  phenomena  of 
shadows  find_  their  simplest  explanation  in  this 
law.  The  principle  of  the  mutual  independence 
of  the  rays  of  li^t  assumes  that  each  ray  in  a 
beam  of  light  is  somehow  separate  and  distinct 
from  its  fellows  and  has  therefore  a  certain 
physical  existence,  althottgh  it  is  impossible  to 
isolate  a  single  ray  of  liRht.  Actually,  we  have 
always  to  deal  with  a  bundle  of  ra^,  which 
may  oe  homocentric  or  monocentric  (m  case  all 
the  rays  of  the  bundle  meet  in  one  i>oiot),  but 
which,  in  general,  is  astigmatic  (which  means 
literally  ^twithout  focus").  The  laws  of  the  re- 
flection and  refrac^n  of  li^t  remain  to  be 
suted. 


z 


Fic,  i. 


When  light  is  incident  on  a  smooth,  polished 
surface  separating  two  isotropic  media  of  dif- 
ferent optical  densities,  part  of  the  light  will  be 
refiectea  back  into  the  first  medium  and  part 
will  be  refracted  into  the  seccmd  medium,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  laws : 

(1)  Both  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays 
lie  in  the  plane  of  incidence  (which  is  the  plane 
determined  by  the  incident  ray  and  the  normal 
to  die  bonndary-surface  at  the  point  of  in- 
cidence: see  ^ig.  1). 

(2)  The  angles  of  incidence  (a)  and  re- 
flection ifi)  are  equal  in  magnitude  but  op* 
posite  in  sign  (0** — <*)  ;  that  is,  the  incident 
and  reflected  rays  tie  at  equal  aivular  distances 
from  the  normal  on  opposite  sides  thereof 
(Law  of  Reflection). 

(3)  The  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
(a)  and  refraction  (a')   are  in  a  constant 


optics. 

ratiOb  wluch  u  equal  to  the  ratio  of  die  vdod- 
ties  of  lig^  (v,  v*)  in  the  two  media;  that  is, 

8in«  :  sin  «'""tr»''~ constant 
The  value  of  this  constant  depends  only  on  the 
nature  of  the  two  media  and  the  color  of  the 
tight  or  its  wave-length  in  vacuo.    (Law  of  Re- 
fraction). 

By  the  an^es  of  incidence,  reflection  and  re- 
fraction are  meant  here  the  acute  angles  be- 
tween the  incidence-normal  and  tl-e  incident, 
reflected  and  refracted  rays,  respectively. 

This  constant  rado  of  the  velocities  of 
propagation  of  monochromatic  li^ht  in  two 
different  media  is  called  the  relatwe  imdex  of 
refraction  of  the  two  media.  The  absolute 
index  of  refraction  of  an  optical  medium  for  a 
given  kind  of  light  is  defined  to  be  the  ratio  of 
the  vdodty  of  Ti^t  i'h  vocuo  to  its  velocity  m 
the  medium  in  question.  If  the  absolute  in- 
dices of  refraction  of  two  media  are  denoted 
by  n  and  n'  then  w:i''"~n':H,  and,  accordtne^, 
the  law  of  refraction  may  be  written  in  the 
following  invariant  form: 

n  ■  sin  a=n' '  sin  a'. 

Since  the  velocity  of  light  in  a  me^um  is 
different  for  lig^t  of  different  colors,  the  index 
of  refraction  of  a  medium  depends  on  the 
color  of  the  Hg^t,  and  hence  in  speaking  of  the 
index  of  refraction  of  a  substance  it  is  neces- 
sary to  specify  the  quality  of  the  homogeneous 
or  monochromatic  hght  to  which  this  number 
refers.  Usually  its  value  is  found  to  be  greater 
for  yellow  light  than  for  red  and  greater  for 
blue  than  for  yellow;  so  that,  in  general  (al- 
diough  there  are  some  curious  exceptions), 
Ug^t  is  found  to  be  more  and  more  *re- 
frai^ble*  as  we  proceed  from  the  red  to  the 
violet  end  of  the  normal  spectrum.  When  we 
say,  for  example,  that  the  index  of  refracU<»i 
of  water  is  L334  or  that  of  alcohol  is  1.363, 
generally  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that  the  value  ap- 

flies  to  rays  of  light  corresponding  to  the 
'raunhofer  D-line  in  the  tight  yellow  part  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  which  is  duractenstic  of 
the  light  emitted  by  incandescent  sodium 
vapor.  Thus, 

 velocity  of  yellow  Kght  in  Mtfwo 

"'^  velocity  of  yellow  light  in  the  given  mediimi 
The  indices  of  refraction  of  the  more  useful 
kinds  of  glass  used  for  optical  prisms  and 
lenses  vary  from  about  »»d*"1.49  to 
The  index  of  refraction  of  air  at  (fc-  and 
undei*  a  pressure  of  76  cm.  of  mercury  is  "o  — 
1.0002429,  which  is  so  nearly  equal  to  unity  that 
it  is  usually  so  considered. 

The  color  dispersion  of  an  optical  medium  is 
estimated  by  its  dispersive  power,  which  is  de- 
fined to*  the  fotlowmg  ratio: 

.  np  —  «c 

Dispersive  power—— — -. 

n  U  I 

where  the  symbols  nc,nx)>  fiF,  denote  the  magni- 
tudes of  the  indices  of  refraction  for  li^t  cor- 
responding to  the  Fraunhofer  lines  C  (red), 
D  (yellow),  F  (blue),  respectively.  The 
reciprocal  of  the  dispersive  power  of  the  more 
important  varieties  of  glass  used  in  the  manu* 
facture  of  optical  instruments  varies  betweeq 
the  limits  70  and  30. 

Optical  Images. —  (jenerally,  when  an  ob- 
ject is  viewed,  directly  or  indirectly,  not  all  or 
even  most  of  the  rays  which  are  emitted  are 
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udlixed  for  the  ptirpbsc  of  vision.  In  fact,  It 
is  usual  to  interpose  in  front  of  the  Imninons 
object  an  opaque  screen  with  a  soitidjle 
opening  in  it  for  the  express  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  needless  or  undesirable 
wya  and  permitting  the  others,  called  the 
effective  rays,  to  pass  unhampered  through 
me  opening.  This  is  admirably  excmiHfi- 
lied  by  the  iris  opening  in  the  humin  eye 
whidi  enables  the  observer  to  utilize  only  those 
raj^s  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  oigan  of 
vision,  so  that  from  each  point  of  the  object  in 
the  field  of  view  there  comes  into  the  eye  a 
bundle  of  effective  r^ys  whose  aperture  is  de- 
termined hy  the  dimensions  of  the  pnpiL  The 
organ  of  vtsioD  is  mbject  to  optical  altiaioiis  in 
regard  to  Ae  external  world,  due  to  varions 
causes,  amonir  others  to  the  fact  that  the  eyt 
judges  the  object  to  be  at  the  i^ace  whence 
the  rays  emanate  just  before  entering  the  eye, 
which  may  not  correspond  to  the  jdace  where 
the  object  actually  is.  Thus,  for  examine,  if 
the  butulle  of  rxys  {w^occeding  origtnally  from 
B  luminous  pmnt  of  the  object  has  been  modi- 
fied by  reflection  or  refraction  before  entering 
the  eye,  the  object  itself  will  not  be  visible, 
and  at  best  the  eye  can  perceive  tmly  a  so- 
called  image  of  the  object,  which  in  general 
will  be  blurred  and  distorted  and  situated  dif- 
ferentiy  from  the  object  as  to  both  distance 
and  direction.  In  the  singular  and  very  spedal 
case  when  the  effective  rays  after  emerging 
froin  the  optical  system  of  isotropic  media, 
which  are  here  supposed  to  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  eye,  aJl  meet  again  in 
one  point,  there  will  be  formed  at  this  point 
an  iaeal  optieat  image  of  the  luminous  obiect- 

fioint  And  even  when  the  image  is  not  abso- 
utely  ideal,  it  may  be  so  nearly  perfect  that 
the  limited  resolving  power  of  the  human  eye 
is  not  aUe  to  discern  its  faults,  so  that  then  the 
iaaax  is  practically  ideal. 

Nearly  all  optical  instruments  are  contriv- 
ances for  utilizing  the  phenomena  of  Ue^t  in 
order  to  re]^roduce  as  distinctly  and  faithfully 
as  possible  images  of  luminous  objects.  Such 
instruments  (e.g..  microacop&  telescope,  photo- 
^aphic  lens,  etc.)  are  usualiy  composed  of  a 
single  lens  or  combination  of  tenses.  The  word 
leru  is  used  in  optics  to  denote  a  portion  of  a 


Pic.  2. 

transparent  substance,  usually  isotropic  and 
most  often  made  of  glass,  comprised  between 
two  smooth  polished  faces,  one  of  which  may 
be  plane.   (If  both  faces  are  plane,  it  ii  not  a 


lens  but  a  prism  —  or  a  slab,  in  case  the  two 
plane  faces  are  parallel).  The  faces  of  the 
lens  are  generally,  but  not  necessarily,  spherical 
in  form.  The  optical  ajrix  of  a  lens  is  a 


4  C 

Pie.3. 

strai^t  line  which  is  normal  to  both  faces,  and 
consequently  a  ray  whose  path  lies  along  the 
axis  (the  axial  ray)  will  pass  through  the  lens 
without  being  deflected  from  this  line.  A  lens 
is  said  to  be  convex  or  concave  according  as  it 
is  thicker  or  thinner,  respectively,  in  the  middle 
alonK  the  axis  than  out  toward  the  edges.  A 
convex  lens  mav  be  double  convex  (Fig.  2j  a), 
plano-convex  {rig.  2,  fr)  or  a  convex  meniscus 
(Fig.  2,  c) ;  smiiUrly,  a  concave  lens  may  be 
doiurie  concave  (Fig.  3,  a),  plano-concave  (Vig. 
^  A)  or  a  concave  meniscus  (Hg.  3,  c).  A 
convex  glass  lens  of  moderate  thickness,  sur- 
rounded by  air,  will  be  found  to  converge  a 
beam  of  ^rallel  rays  of  sunlight  to  a  focus  on 
the  far  side  of  the  lens ;  and  hence  it  is  said 
to  be  a  comvergetU  or  positive  lens.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  concave  lens  tmder  the  same 
drcumstances  mil  render  a  beam  of  sunlight 
divergent,  and  hence  it  is  called  a  divergent  or 
negatwe  lens. 

The  lenses  in  an  optical  instrument  are  al- 
most invariably  disposed  so  that  the  centres  of 
the  spherical  refracting  surfaces  lie  all  on  one 
straiffit  line,  which  ts  an  axis  of  synuneti^ 
(optical  axis).  The  instrument  is  said  to  di- 
viat  the  surrounding  region  into  two  parts 
kno¥ni  as  object-^pace  a^na  image-space;  wnicfa, 
however,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  aeparate 
and  distinct  parts  of  space,  but  rather  m 
names  to  be  applied,  to  different  aspects  of  the 
same  space;  wheret^  point  or  straight  line 
may  be  considered  as  Monging  equally  to 
either  region  depending  merely  on  the  point  of 
view.  Toe  effective  rays  before  they  enter  the 
instrument  are  called  obiect'rays,  since  they 
have  thdr  orig^  in  the  luminous  object; 
whereas  the  emergent  rays  which  ^  to  form 
tfie  more  or  less  inqterfect  image  are  called 
image-rays. 

If  the  problem  is  restricted  (for  example, 
by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  ^stops"  with  very 
narrow  -openings)  to  such  rays  as  are  never  at 
any  stage  in  their  passage  through  the  sym- 
metrical optical  instrument  very  far  from  the 
optical  axis  (so-called  paraxial  rays),  it  may  be 
shown  that  under  these  circumstances  (assonv- 
ing  ddso  that  we  have  to  deal  only  with 
monochromatic  liglit)  dure  wiB  be  ultimately 
strict  coUinear  correspondence  between  object- 
apace  and  image-space:  so  that  the  bundle  of 
image-rays  corresponding  to  a  bomo^tric 
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bundle  of  object-rays  will  also  be  faomocentric, 
and  accordinely  every  point  P  of  the  object 
will  be  reproduced  by  an  ideal  image  P'  which 
is  said  to  be  'conjugate*  to  P.  iucorduiR  as 
the  image-rays,  on  issuing  from  tt^e  instrument, 
converge  to  a  (real)  focus  at  P'  or  diverge  as 
thou^  they  had  come  from  a  (virtual)  focus 
at  P^the  image  is  described  as  a  real  image  or 
a  virtual  image,  respectively. 

Qauas  Theory,  Cardinal  Points,  Focal 
Lengths,  etc. — Although  it  is  dtfBcult  to  realize 
even  approximately  the  conditions  that  are 
necessary  for  a  colHnear  correspondence  of 
object-space  and  image-space,  nevertheless  the 
assumption  of  this  geometrical  relation  does 
affora  a  fairly  accurate  conception  of  the 
fundamental  connections  of  the  position  and 
size  of  the  image  with  those  of  the  object  and 
enables  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  general  and 
salient  characteristics  of  the  imagery.  A  gen- 
eral method  of  treating  the  problem  of  Uie 
imagery  produced  by  the  refraction  of  paraxial 
rays  through  a  centered  system  of  lenses  was 
published  by  C-  F.  C^auss  in  his  famous 
Dioptfiscke  Untersuchunpen  in  1841.  Accord- 
nig  to  this  theory  the  action  of  such  a  system  is 
completely  determined  by  the  positions  on  the 
axis  of  tour  cardinal  points,  namely,  the  two 
/oco/  points  F  and  F*  (Fig.  4)  and  the  two 
principal  points  H  and  n.  These  points  must 
now  be  defined. 

In  every  centered  system  of  sjAericat  re- 
fracting surfaces  there  are  two  (and  only  two) 
transversal  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  optical 
axis  which  are  characterized  hy  the  following 
properties : 

A  bundle  of  paraxial  object-rays  which  alt 
meet  in  a  point  in  one  of  these  planes  (the 
primary  focal  plane)  will  emerge  from  the  sys- 
tem as  a  ^lindrical  bundle  of  parallel  image- 
rays:  and,  similarly,  a  cylindrical  bundle  of 
parallel  object-rays  will  eme^e  from  the  sys- 
tem as  a  bundle  of  image-rays  which  all  meet 
in  a  point  in  the  other  one  of  these  planes  (the 
secondary  focal  plane).  The  points  where  the 
focal  planes  are  pierced  by  the  optical  ans  are 
the  primary  and  secondary  /ocoT  pomts  F  and 
F  above  mentioned. 

Moreover,  in  every  symmetrical  system  of 
lenses  there  is  one  (and  only  one)  pair  of 
conjugate  planes  perpendicular  to  ■  the  axis 
which  are  distingutshed  by  the  property  that  in 
these  planes  object  and  ima^  are  congruent* 
and,  therefore,  any  straight  line  drawn  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  symmetry  will  intersect  these 
planes  in  a  pair  of  conjugate  points.  These 
are  the  so-called  principal  planes,  one  belongs 
ing  to  the  object-space  (the  primary  principal 
putne)  and  the  other  belon^ng  to  the  image- 
space  (the  secondary  principal  plane) .  Tlie 
primary  and  secondary  principal  points  H,  H' 
are  the  axial  points  of  the  principal  planes. 

Construction  of  the  image. —  Provided  the 
positions  of  the  cardinal  points  F,  P  and  H,  H' 
are  given,  the  image-^int  Q'  conjugate  to  an 
extra-axiat  object-point  Q  may  be  found  by 
the  following  geometrical  construction  (Fig.  4). 

Through  Q  draw  the  straight  line  QV 
larallei  to  the  axis  meeting  the  secondaiy  prin- 
cipal plane  tn  V,  and  also  the  strai^t  Ime  QF 
meeting  the  primary  principal  plane  m  W.  The 
required  point  Q'  will  be  at  the  intersection  of 
die  straight  line  VF*  with  the  straight  Une 
WQ'  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis.   The  feet  of 


the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  Q,  on  to 
the  axis  will  locate  also  a  pair  of  omjugate 
axial  points  M,  M'^aod  M'Q  will  be  the  im^ 
of  MQ. 


Pig.  4. 

Thus,  point  point,  the  imaff€-relief  cot- 
responding  to  a  given  3-dimensioiial  object  may 
be  constructed;  and  in  this  image-relief  object- 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  will  be  repro- 
duced by  similar  plane  figures  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis,  but  in  general  the  magnifica- 
(MW-ratto  (M'Q'.liiQ)  will  be  different  for 
different  pairs  of  conjtigate  transversal  planes, 
assuming  all  possible  values  positive  and  nega- 
tive depending  on  the  I>lace  of  the  object. 

However,  in  the  special  case  when  the  object- 
point  is  infinitely  far  away,  the  construction 
as  given  above  fails.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  object  is  a  distant  star  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  Une 
FI  (Fig.  5)  which  makes  an  angle  «  >  ^  HFW 


FlG>  5* 

with  Ae  optical  axis  of  the  instrument  Its 
image  will  be  formed  at  the  point  !'  (conjugate 
to  uie  infinitely  distant  object-point  I)  where 
Ae  straight  line  WI'  drawn  pantUel  to  die  asds 
meets  the  secondary  focal  plane. 

Focal  Lenffths.-^The  focal  lengths,  denoted 
by  /  and  f,  are  defined  to  be  the  abscissae  of 
the  principal  points  with  respect  to  the  corre- 
SDonding  focal  points  as  origins;  thus,  f'^FH, 
f'™¥'H':  and  if  the  indices  of  refracticm  of 
the  object-space  and  image-space  are  denoted 
by  ft  and  ft',  respectivdy,  ue  theory  shows  diat 

r  »' 

This  fundamental  relation  may  be  expressed  by 
s^ng  that  the  focal  lengths  of  a  centered 
system  of  spherical  refracting  surfaces  are 

groportional  to  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the 
rst  and  last  media,  and  are  ofmosite  in  sign; 
except  in  the  single  case  when  tne  optical  sys- 
tem mdudes  an  odd  number  of  reflecting  sur- 
faces, under  which  circumstances  the  focal 

lengths  have  the  same  sign  ^-  -^7—  =  -|-  —r-^ ' 

In  particular,  when  the  media  of  object- 
sfAce  and  image-space  are  identical  (fi'°*«), 
me  focal  lengths  are  equal  in  magnitude  (f  " 
~~  f,  or,  in  case  of  an  odd  nwnber  of  reflecting 
surfatts,  f'^f). 
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Image-Eguations. —  If  the  co-ordinates  of 
the  pair  of  conjugate  points  Q,  Q'  (Fig.  4),  re- 
ferred to  two  systems  of  rectanG(ular  axes  wiUi 
their  orinns  at  the  principal  points  H,  H'  ar£ 
denoted  by  (m,  y)  and  C« .  /) :  that  is,  if  « — 
HM.  y-MQ  and  «'  =  H'llr,  y^lTQ',  the 
followii^  relations  may  be  derived  immediatebr 
from  the  figure: 


+       +  1  =  0  (abscissa-equation). 


f+u'_  S.^ 

/■'« 


magnification-formula) . 
'hese  are  the  so-called  imoa^tpia^iM  re* 
ferred  to  the  principal  points.   U  wc  introduce 
the  symbols 

«        «  / 


r 


where  n,  n'  denote  the  indices  of  refraction  of 
the  media  o£  the  object-space  and  im^e-space, 
these  equations  may  also  be  put  in  the  foUow- 
ing  simple  and  convenient  form : 

Cr-=  C;  +  F,  -3t^  = -yyr- 

The  magnitude  denoted  by  F  is  called  tht  re- 
fracHna  power  of  the  ^tittl  system,  and  the 
symbois  V,  U*  denote  the  so-called  rMueei 
vergencea  of  the  object-rays  and  image-rays. 
If  the  Knear  magnitudes  w,  /  and  f  are  ex- 
pressed in  meters,  the  reciprocal  reduced  magni- 
tudes U,  V  and  F*  will  he  expressed  in  terms  of 
a  unit  called  a  dioptry  (sometimes  written 
diopter  or  dioptre),  which  is  defined  to  be  the 
curvature  of  a  sphere  of  radius  one  meter. 
This  unit  which  was  Introdticed  into  lens-optics 
by  the  opticians  and  spectade-makers  has  been 
aoopted  into  optical  science. 

Stops. —  But  the  mere  geometrical  assump- 
tion of  a  point-to-point  correspondence  be- 
tween object-space  and  image-space  means 
of  rectilinear  rays  (even  were  it  realizable)  is 
not  by  itself  sufiGcieot  to  explain  the  modus 
operandi  of  an  actual  optical  instrument,  be- 
cause it  leaves  entirely  out  of  account  two 
fundamental  conditions  whidi  are  essential  to 
all  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  production 
of  an  optical  image:  namely,  first,  the  fact  (al- 
ready alluded  to)  mat  the  bundles  of  effective 
ray^  are  necessarily  limited  by  the  transversal 
dimensions  of  the  instrument  (the  diameters  of 
the  tens-fastenings,  artificial  diaphragms  or 
"stops"  and  walls  of  the  tube) ;  and,  second, 
the  fact  that  the  image,  instead  of  bong  left 
floating  in  the  air,  is  cast  on  a  screen  or  sur- 
face of  some  kind,  for  exanq>Ie,  the  ground- 
^ass  plate  of  a  pbotographic  camera^  or  in  the 
hut  analysis  the  surface,  of  the  retina  of  the 
observer's  eye.  Obviously,  it  will  only  be  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances  that  this  receiv- 
ing surface  will  contain  all  the  image-points 
that  are  conjugate  to  the  points  of  the  object- 
relief  ;  so  that  even  though  the  imagery  were 
ideal  in  the  sense  of  colunear  correspondence 
between  object-space  and  imi^e-space,  some 
parts  of  the  image  projected  on  the  screen 
will  be  more  or  less  blurred  and  mdtstmct  due 
to  this  method  of  representation. 

In  additiMi  to  the  circular  fastenit^  of  the 
lenses,  the  system  may  also  be  provided  with 
artificul  diat^ragms  or  'stops,*  disposed  at 
various  places  along  the  axis  of  die  instrument 


A  *stc^  is  nsnallv  formed  a  plane  opaque 
screen,  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  pierced  by  a 
round  hole  concentric  with  the  axis.'  To  an 
^  looking  into  die  instrument  from  the  ride 
of  the  object,  only  such  stops  as  lie  in  front  of 
the  first  lens  will  be  directly  visible.  Any  other 
stop  or  lens-rim  will  be  seen  only  by  means 
of  the  real  or  virtual  image  of  it  that  Is  cast 
by  that  part  of  the  optical  system  which  is  be- 
tween it  and  the  eye.  Now  these  impalpable 
stop-images,  whether  visible  or  not^  are  just  as 
effective  in  cutting  out  the  rays  as  if  thor  were 
actual  material  stops;  because,  obviously,  any 
lay  that  goes  throurii  an  actual  stem  must 
necessarily  pass,  either  really  or  virtually, 
through  the  correspom&ig  pomt  of  the  stop- 
image;  whereas  a  ray  that  is  obstructed  by  a 
stop,  will  not  go  through  the  opening  in  the 
stop-image. 

If  the  optical  instrument  is  directed  toward 
the  object  and  focussed  on  some  selected  point 
M  on  the  axis,  this  point  of  the  object  wul  be 
reproduced  in  tiie  image-space  at  tiie  point  If 
conjugate  to  M;  and,  on  tiie  assumption  that- 
the  imagery  is  ideal,  the  transversal  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  at  M  and  M'  are  a 
pair  of  conji^te  planes  which  i^ay  a  very  es- 
sential rdle  in  the  theory  of  the  imagery  pro- 
duced by  an  optical  uistniment  The  plane  in 
the  object-space  may  be  called  the  focus-plane 
(or  me  plane  which  is  in  focus  on  the 
*screen»),  and  the  conjt^te  plane  in  the 
image-space  may  be  referred  to  as  tiie  scfetn- 
plane. 

Now  if  the  eye  b  stnnwsed  to  be  traced  at 
the  axial  object-point  M  and  turned  toward 
the  instrument,  the  stop  or  stop-image  whose 
aperture  subtends  at  M  the  smallest  angle  is 
ailed  the  entrance-puPil  of  the  system.  All 
the  effective  rays  in  me  object-space  must  be 
directed  to*  points  which  He  withm  tihe  circum- 
ference of  me  circular  opening  of  the  entrance- 
pupil.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  eye  is 
placed  at  M'  so  as  to  look  into  the  instrument 
through  the  other  end,  the  stop  or  stop-image 
which  subtends  the  smallest  angle  at  M'  oe- 
termines  in  the  same  way  the  so-called  exit- 
pupil,  throi^  which  all  the  effective  rays,  when 
th^  emerge  fr<nn  the  instrument,  must  pass, 
really  or  virtually.  The  e»t-pupil  is,  in  fact,  the 
image  of  the  entrance-pupil  produced  by  the 
optical  system  as  .a  whole,  and  the  pujHl-centres 
O,  0'  are,  therefore,  a  pair  of  conjugate  axial 
points.  Ine  apertures  of  the  ray-bundles  in 
the  object-space  and  image-space  are  deter* 
mined  by  the  diameters  of  the  entrance-pupil 
and  exit-pupil,  respectively.  Each  of  the 
pupils  is  uie  common  base  or  cross-section  of 
the  cones  of  effective  rays  in  the.  region  ta 
H^ch  it  belongs. 

Now  if  the  cardinal  points  of  the  opticat 
system  are  assigned,  the  image-relief  correr 
sponding  to  a  3-aimensional  object  may  be  con- 
structed, as  has  been  explained.  This  image^ 
relief  (as  was  stated  above)  Is  almost  invari- 
ably received  on  a  surface  or  screen  of  some 
land,  which  may_  here  be  assumed  to  be  a 
plane  surface  coincident  with  the  so-called 
screen-plane.  In  the  diagrun  (Fig.  6)  the 
point  m'  conjugate  to  the  axial  object-point  -If 
IS  representea  as  sharply  focused  on  the 
screen.  Evidently,  the  system  cannot  be '  in 
focus  for  all  the  mfferent  points  of  the  object- 
relief  at  Hk  same  time,  oecause  the  screen- 
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plane  is  conjugate  to  only  one  transversal  plane 
of  the  object-space,  namdy,  the  focus-plane 
perpendicular '  to  the  optical  axis  at  M.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  reproduction  of  a  solid  ob- 
ject, such  as  the  image  of  a  landscape  cast  on 
the  ground-glass  plate  of  a  photographic 
camera,  is  not  an  image  at  all  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  conjugate  to 
the  entire  object  point  by  point     Onl3|r  such 

Jmnts  of  the  object  as  happen  to  Ue  in  the 
ocus-plane  will  be  reproduced  by  sharp  point- 
images  in  die  screen-plane;  whereas  object- 
points  situated  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
focus-plane  will  be  depicted  by  small  luminous 
areas  which  are  sections  cut  out  by  the  screen- 
plane  from  the  cones  of  image-rays  emanating 
originally  from  these  points.  These  little 
patches  of  light,  which  are  more  or  less  ellipti- 
cal in  contour  and  whose  dimenuons  depend  on 
obvious  geometrical  factors,  are  the  so-called 
blur-circles,  in  consequence  whereof  details  of 
the  image  as  projected  on  the  screen  are  im- 
paired to  a  greater  or  less  deigree  or  are,  as  we 
sqr,  "out  of  focus.* 


Pic.  6. 


The  object-figure  in  the  focus-plane  which 
is  optically  conjugate  to  this  configuration  of 
image-points  and  blur-circles  cast  on  the  screen 
may  be  easily  constructed  by  projecting  the 
points  of  the  object  on  to  the  focus-plane  by. 
cones  of  rays  wmch  have  the  entrance-pupil  as 
dieir  common  basis.  This  ^'vicarious*  object 
to  which  the  image  on 'the  scre«D  is  optical^ 
conjugate  is  sometimes  called  the  'projected 
copy. of  the  object-relief.* 

It  hardlv  needs  to  be  said  that  the  btur- 
drdes  which  are  incident  to  this  mode  of 
projecting  the  optical  image  of  a  solid  object 
on  a  suruce  are  dae  to  no  faults  of  the  optical 
system  itself,  but  are  inherent  in  the  method  of 
representation  and  really  have  their  origin  in 
die  object-space  itself.^  The  only  possible  way 
of  diminishmg  or  eliminating  the  Indistinctness 
or  lack  of  detail  consists  in  reducing  the 
diameter  of  the  aperture-stop  or,  as  we  say, 
•stopping  down*  the  instrument';  until,  finalfy. 
when  the  stop-opening  is  contracted  more  ana 
more  to  the  dimensions  of  a  i»n<-hoIe,  the  pupils 
likewise  will  tend  to  become  jtKvti  points,  at 
their  centres  O,  0\  and  the  blur-circles  in  both 
lite  focus-plane  and  the  screen-plane  wilT  dlmin- 
{sh  in  area  Pari  passu,  and  ultimately  collaijse 
also  into  the '  points  where  the  ^  so-called  chief 
fays,  wirich  intersect  at  the  pupil-centres,  cross 
this  pair  of  conjugate  planes.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  pupil-centres  O,  O'  are  to  be 
re^rded  as  the  centres  of  perspective  of, the 
object-space  and  image-space,  respectively. 

The  extent  of  the  field  of  view  m  the  object- 
space  is  determined  hy  that  one  of  the'  stops  or 
stop-images  which  subtends  the  smallest  angle 
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at  the  centre  O  of  the  entrance-pupil.  It  is 
called  the  entrance-port.  Similarly,  the  field 
of  view  in  the  image-space  is  limited  by  the 
so-called  exit-port,  which  is  the  stop  or  stop- 
image  on  that  side  of  the  instnnnent  whidi  sxa*- 
tends  the  smallest  angle  at  the  centre  0'  of  the 
exit-pupil.  Just  as  the  exit-pupil  is  the  ima^ 
of  the  entrancfr-ptqnl,  so  also  the  exit-port  is 
the  image  of  the  entnuice-port  produced  by  the 
optical  system. 

Aberrations.— As  a  matter  of  fact,  actual 
optical  images  which  are  necessarily  formed 
by  ray-bundles  of  finite  apertures  are,  in  gen- 
eral, more  or  less  faulty,  so  that  the  tbeorv  of 
Optical  instruments  is  greatly  complicated  by 
numerous  practical  and  well-nigh  insurmount- 
able difiiculties.  These  faults — whidi  are  called 
aberratiorts — nuqr  sometimes  escape  unnoticed 
merely  because  they  are  too  slight  for  the  eye  to 
perceive,  but  usually  the  image  wilt  be  seriously 
impaired  unless^  they  are  corrected  as  far  as 
possible.  This  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be 
adequately  treated  herCj  and  wc  can  merely 
say  that  there  are  two  pnndpal  kinds  of  aberra- 
tion, namely,  (1)  the  ckronuUic  aberrations  or 
color-faults  of  the  image  in  consequence  of  the 
^emt  ref rangifatfities  of  of .  different 
colprs,  whereby  the  image  is  affected  with 
residttal  t^lor-effects  which  are  not  apparent 
in  the  object,  and  (2)  the  so-called  spherical 
aberrations  caused  by  the  imperfect  convergence 
of  rays  of  light  of  the  same  color.^  A  problem 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction o£  optical  instruments  is  to  determine 
the  varions  iactors  (indices  of  refractioiL 
radii  o£  the  surfaces,  tens  tfaidcnesses  and 
distances  etc.)  so  that  the»  defects  will  be 
at  least  comparatively  negligible. 

_  Newton  erroneously  _  concluded  from  Iiis 
prism-^periments  and  investigations  of  <^s- 
persion  of  light  that  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
duce an  achromatic  imue  by  refraction,  and, 
despairing  therefore  of  bdng  able  to  improve 
refracting  telescopes,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  reflectors,  as  u  well  known.  But  in  1757 
Dollond,  a  London  optician,  was  able  to  con- 
struct an  object-glass,  which  was  achromatic 
for  red  and  blue  light,  and  which  consisted  of 
a  combination  of  a  "crown  glass'  lens  with  a 
*ilint  glass*  lens,  of  whidi  the  former  was  the 
weaker  in  respect  to  both  refraction  and  <&s- 
persion.  For  many  years  to  come  this  re- 
mained the  ^  Iiidi-water  mark  of  practical 
acliicvement  in  ue  construction  of  optical  in- 
strumenta,  and  indeed  no  further  pr(»rress  was 
possible  on  account  of  the  lack  of  suitable 
varieties  of  optical  glass.  Fraunhofer  dearly 
perceived  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  advance- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  optical  instniments, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Abbe  and  the 
establishment  in  1886  of  the  Ghstechnisches 
LaboratoriujH  of  Schott  und  Genossen,  where 
me  now  world-famous  Jena  riass  is  produced, 
diat  this  obstacle  was  triumimantly  overcome; 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  new  lands  of  optical  g^ass 
it  was  possible  to  take  another  step  in  the  cor- 
rection of  the  chromatic  aberrations  by  aboKsb- 
Jflg  al5a  the  so-called  'secondary  spectrum*  in 
the  image. 

,  In  the  older  types  of  optical  instruments 
(telescope  and  microscope),  the  first  attempts 
at  correcting  the  spheHcal  aberrations  were 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  improvement  of 
Ae  image  of  an  ohject-point^tuated  on  the 
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axis.  ^  With  th'e  _  development  of  tlie  photo- 
graphie  lens  and  histruinents  with  an  extended 
field  of  view,  it  became  more  and  more  essential 
to  take  into  account  the  other  kin^  of  sjAerical 
aberrations  as  well  as  that  aloln^  the  axis.' 
Amoi^  these  may  be  mentioned  astigmatism 
and  ''coma*  which  are  concerned  especially 
with  lack  of  detail  in  the  image;  curvature  of 
Ike  image,  which  is  fundamentally  invotrea 
when  Ae  bna^  has  to  be  focussed  on  a  receiving 
screeiij  and  dtstortitn  due  to  the  unequal  mag- 
nificabcHi  of  tfae  parts  of  the  iaagc  which  are 
at  different  distances  from  the  axis.  How  these 
difficulties  sni  defects  have  been  practically 
surmounted  in  the  best  types  of  modem  optical 
mstnunents  is,  a  record  oi  painstaking  achieve*' 
ment  wbidi  -cannot  be  described  wlMn-  the 
space  allotted  to  this  article. 

Jambs  P.  C  SotnrRALL, 
Assotialt   Professor   of  Physics,  Col«Mmft 
Umvrrsity. 

GBOMBTRICAL  PROGRESSION.  K 

series  of  quantities  is  said  to  be  in  geometrical 
progression  wheij  the  tatio  of  each  term  to  the 
preceding  is  the  same  {or  all  the  terms,  that  is 
when  any  term  is  equal  to  the  ^odiu:t  of  the 
preceding  term  and  a  factor  which  is  the  same 
throughout  the  series.  This  constant  ratio  or 
factor  is  tenned  the  eommon  -ratio.  See 

PROGKESSION.  * 

GBOMETHIDiB,  je-5rmet'rl-d«,  a  family 
of  moths  whose  larvae  walk  by  arching  the  body 
and  so  bringing  Uie  hinder  feet  (prolegs)  close 
up  to  the  forward  (thoracic)  feet,  and  again 
reaching  forward.  .Hence  ihcy  are  called 
•loopers,*  *indi-wonns,*  eta  See  MEAaiatnni- 

WORMS. 

GBOMBTRY.  the  science  of  the  forroai 

pro^rties  ol  the  space  in  which  we  live,  either 
in  Its  concrete  application  to  this  sfacc,  or  a« 
a  study  of  pure  mathematical  form;  by  exten- 
sion, any  one  of  an  indefinite  number  of  sciences 
which  deal  with  mathematical  s^tems  nore  or 
less  ck»*ely  related  to  that  of  the  siw:c  In  which 
ve  live.  The  malhematiciao  ia  only  conosmed 
with  the  purely  fonnal  and  stnictunU  propertie* 
of  tfae  systems  with  which  be  deals  (see 
llATHaiATics>,  and  in  none  of  the  ft^oWins 
articles  oq  various  branches  of  geo««try  wiQ: 
we  find  any  matters  treated  in  detail  eiK^C 
such  as  deal  with  this  form.  For  a  ^peneral 
treatment  of  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
these  forms  to  the  space  in  whtdi  we  live,  ace 
Space.  For  the  several  branches  of  geometry^ 
see  the  articles  immediately  following. 

GBOBEETRY,  Carteaian.  Between  num- 
ber and  the  properties  of  number,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  space  and  Hie  properties  of  space, 
on  the  other,  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  rf-' 
semblance;  and  the  science  of  nunuier,  i.e., 
algebra  or  analysis,  and  the  science  of  space, 
i.e.,  geometry,  are  essentially,  psychologically, 
and  logically  independent  doctrines.  But  de- 
spite their  fundamental  unlikeness  and  inde- 
pendence, there  is  between  the  two,  broadly- 
speaking,  a  fact-to-fact  correspondence.  For 
example,  there  subsists,  or  may  be  established, 
a  unique  and  reciprocal,  or  one-to-one,  corre- 
spondence between  the  real  numbers  and  the 
points  of  a  straight  line  or  other  curve:  between 
tie  real  numbers  and  the  lines  of  a  flat  penal 
(see  PBOjBcnve  Gbouetry)  or  the  tangents  to 


a  curve;  between  the  pzVn  of  real  numbers  and 
the  points  or  Oie  lines  of  a  plane;  between  4ie  . 
triplets  of  real  ntratbers  and  tlie  circles  of  a 
plane  -or  the  points  or  planes  of  space;  between 
the  quartets  (permutations  four  at  a  time)  of 
the  real  otunbers  and  the  lines  or  ^e  spheres 
of  space.  (See  Line  GEOMimtY  and  Amro 
Theokibs).  The  theory  of  the  correspondence 
thus  simply  exemplified,  the  logically  organic 
body  of  propositions  Settins  it  forth,  is  the 
jnirarr  culed  analytic  or  algebraic  geometry. 
It  is  often  called  co-ordinate  geometry  from  the 
fact  'tihat  the  set  of  numben  determining  or- 
cori>eqK>nding  to'  a  geometric  element  art 
called  the  co^-ordinates  of  the  elem^t.  By 
virtue  of  the  correlation  between  anaJytic  facts 
aT«l  getoittetric  facts,  it  is  frequently  possible, 
When  facts  of  the  one  type  are  known,  to  infer 
the  cori^sponding  facts  of  the  other,-  and  s^ 
te  ifTvtMti^tc  space  analytically  (algebraically," 
aridnnetically)  and  to  Investigate  nomber 
geotnetrically.  Under  either  of  these  aspects, 
analytical  geometry  appears  as  a  method:  nnv 
lytic  investigation  of  geometry,  geometric  hi- 
vestlg&tldn  of  analysts.  Usuaify  it  is  the 
former  hspect  under  which  the  doctrine  is 
regarded,  geometry  being  the  subject-matter, 
and  analysis  the  means  or  instrument  of  re- 
search. ' 

.  The  science  presents  ninnereus  brandies  or 
yarieties.  These  differ  among  themselves  in 
various  ways.  Two  varieties  may  differ  in 
respect  to  what  is  often  called  their  ^spaces,* 
i.e.,  m  respect  to  the  domains,  fields,  regions, 
or  extents  (as  curve,  surface,  space)  containing 
the  configurations  with  which  uiey  deal.  Thus 
arise  such  distinctive  designations  as  geometry 
«l  <0D,  in)  a  ptane,  or  ^ane  gtemnetryi  geometry 
on  a  surface  or  a  cnrv^  geometry  of  space. 
A^in,  a  given  *spaoe*  or  domain  may  be  con- 
ceived ia  conntless  ways.  It  may  be 
oetved  as  the  assemblage  oi  its  points  or  of  Its 
Hnes  or  of  its  circles,  uid  so  on.  Accordingly 
two  geometries  relating  to  a  same  *space*  or 
dotnain  may  yet  differ  in  respect  to  their 
primary  elements,  in  re^>ect,  i.e.,  to  the  de- 
ments of  ^ich  the  confiinifiations  investigated 
are  regarded  as  composed.  So  arise,  for  ex- 
ample, sw^  disthKt  uieories  as  the  point,  line^ 
eircle,  ....  geometries  of  die  plane,  and  the 
pomt,  line,  plane,  circle,  sphere,  .  .  .  ;  geome- 
tries  of  space.  Once  more,  as  will  appear  In 
this  and  related  articles  herein  cited,  a  chosen 
element  in  any  given  domain  may  he  referred 
to  different  Idnds  of  configurations  of  refer- 
ence; it  may,  in  other  words,  be  determined 
by,  made  to  correapond  to,  or  be  associated 
with,  difiemt  lands  of  'co-ordiatate  systems. 
Upon  the  choice  of  co-ordinate  system  depends, 
ceteris  faribits,  the  analytic  form  of  a  given 
geometric  theoiy.  Accordingly,  twp  geome- 
tries that  ate  Identical  in  content  hfay  differ 
in  form,  in  al^braic  guise  or  garb. 

The  primitive,  by  far  the  oldest  variety  of 
analytic  geometry^  the  parent  oi  all  other 
varieties,  is  the  Cartesian,  so  called  from  its 
founder,  Rene  Descartes.  (1596-1650).  Though 
originally  a  plane  .geometry,  its  procedure  i^ 
equally  adapted,  and  has  been  extended,  to 
sMces  of  every  dimensionality  in  points  (See 
HvpEttsPACBs).  It  is  characteriTCd  partly  by 
its  primapf  element,  the  point,  and  partly  by 
its  co-ordinate  system,  which  will  be  explained 
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b^w.  Descartes'  seometry,  ccmtained  io  his 
Discours  de  la  mitnode  pour  bien  condmrt  m 
rmson  et  chercher^  la  viriU,  dans  Us  sciences, 
published  in  1637,  is  to  be  regarded,  on  account 
of  its  influence  on  mathematics  and  upon  knowl- 
edge in  general,  as  one  of  the  very  greatest 
contributions  ever  made  to  science.  Descartes 
was  not  indeed  the  first  to  apply  algebra  to 
geometry.  That  had  been  done  by  *tbe  great 
nwneter,*  Apollonius  of  Perga  (about  260- 
200  B.C),  who  bad  referred  the  conic  sections 
to  their  tangents  and  diameters,  expressing 
the  relations  by  linear  equations  between  areas. 
In  the  14th  centunr  Oresme  and  others  had 
applied  numbers  ('latitude*  and  *longitndo,* 
precursors  of  the  modem  ordinate  and  ab- 
scissa) to  refer  a  point  to  two  chosen  rectan- 
gular lines  or  axes.  The  point  was  confined. 
However,  to  the  6rst  quadrant.  In  this  way 
the  straight  line,  the  arcle  and  the  parabola 
were  stuoued.  Other  predecessors  of  Descartes 
were  Vieta  (1540-1603),  CavaUeri  (1598-1647). 
Roberval  (1602-75),  and  the  brilUant  Fermat 
(1601-65),  who  more  nearly  than  any  other 
uproaches  Descartes  in  his  understanding  of 
the  analytic  method.  Even  Fermat,  however, 
bad  apparently  not  seen  what  Descartes  saw, 
the  possibiU^  of  referring  at  once  to  a  single 
co-ordinate  configuration  different  curves  of 
different  orders. 

-  The  following  paragraphs  give  a  very  brief 
account  of  the  elements  of  Cartesian,  or' 
ordinary  analytical,  geometry  with  ^>ecial 
reference  to  me  straight  line  and  the  conic 
section  and  the  simplest  configurations  of  space. 

The  Plane, 
Cattnian  CoH>rdinaten.i-^Aiiy  two  straight 
lines,  as  XX'  and  YV,  are  assumed  as  lines  of 
reference,  or  co-ordinate  axes.  The  former  is 
Jt-«xis  or  axis  of  abscis»B,  the  latter  is  K-aus 
or  axis  of  orditrntes.  The  point  O  is  the 
oripm  of  distances:  the  (halt)  line  OX,  the 
origin  of  angles.  Distances  on  or  parallel  to 
the  X-axis  are  regarded  positive  (+)  if  meas- 
ured to  the  right,  negative  ( — )  if  to  the  left. 
Distances  on  or  parallel  to  the  y-axis  are  re- 
nrded  positiife  if  measured  upward,  negi^e  if 
aoomwonf.  Angles  are  regarded  positive  or 
negative  according  as  they  axe  conceived  to  be 
generated  by  counter-clockwise  or  by  clockwise 
rotation,  (SeeTaiGONOHETRY).  Conceive  drawn 
all  lines  parallel  to  the  X-axis  and  all  parallel 
to  the  K-axis.  Any  pair  of  these  lines,  one  of 
the  former  set  and  one  of  the  latter,  determine 
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(intersect  in)  a  point,  and  all  points  of  the 
plane  are  thus  determined.  Ccmversely,  any 
point  determines  (is  the  common  point  of)  a 
pair  of  the  lines,  and  all  the  pairs  of  the  par- 
allds  are  thus  determined^  Obviously  any  &nfrr 


pair  or  its  /lOMf  determinea  two  real  numbers : 
the  distances  OF  and  FP  in  terms  of  any  con- 
venient unit  These,  denoted  res|>ectively  by  x 
and  y,  are  named  respectively  the  <i>snssa  and 
the  ordinate,  together  the  co-ordinates,  of  the 
point.  Conversely,  any  ^otr  of  real  numbers 
determine  a  point.  It  is  thus  seen  that,  by 
means  of  a  pair  (system)  of  axes,  a  one-to-one 
correspondence  is  established  between  tibe 
points  of  the  plane  and  the  assemblage  of  real 
number  fairs.  Any  such  point  and  its  pair 
of  coordinates  are  said  to  correspond;  the  point 
is  said  to  depict  or  represent  its  pair  of  numbers 
geometrically,  and  the  number  pair  is  said  to 
represent  the  point  arithmeticdly  or  alge- 
braically or  ana^rtically. 

Tranaformatiion  of  Cartesian  Co-ordinatea. 
~  It  is  plain  that  (the  unit  being  the  same)  the 
'co-ordinates  of  a  ^int  referred  to  one  pair 
of  axes  will  not  coincide  with  its  co-ordinates 
referred  to  a  different  pair.  Formulc .  for 
enreswig  ibt  old  in  terms  of  the  new  co- 
ordinates are  exceedingly  useftiL  To  find  siidi 
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formulae,  consider  first  the  case  where  the  old 
and  new  origins  coincide.  Denote  by  «  and  P 
the  angles  made  with  OX  by  OX*  and  OV 
mpecuveiy.  Let  x  and  y  be  the  old.  and 
jf*  and  y'  the  new,  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P, 
and  denote  the  angle  XOY  by  The  formulae 
in  question  are  readily  seen  to  be :  jr  sin  »  *~ 
x'  sm  (» — o)+y'  sin  («— /3),  v  sin  u  —  jr'  sin 
o  +  y  sin  p.  If  tbe  origins  do  not  coincide 
and  if  A  and  A  be  the  co-or£nates  of  the  new 
origin  O*  with  reference  to  the  old  axes,  tbe 
formulK  of  transformation  are  found  by  adding 
k  ihi  »  and  k  tin  -  respective^  to  tbe  ri«iit- 
faaitd  members  of  the  foregmag  .equatimis. 
Most  commonly  die  axes  are  assumed  to  be 
rectangular.  In  that  case,  «  "-90",  sin  *•  ~l, 
(90" -t-o),  and  the  equations  of  trans- 
formation become;  x^x*  coi" — y'  sin  a  +A, 
y  ~  jr*  sin  a  -f-  cos  o  +  fc.  The  equations  for 
effecting  the  inverse  transfmmation  are  found 
ly  solving  for  x'  and  y'  the  equatioin  of  the 
mxect  transformation. 

Polar  Co-ordinates.— Though  it  a  never 
necessary,  it  is  often  convenient  to  employ 
other  than  Cartesian  co-ordinates  to  determine 
the  position  of  a  point.  Of  such  other  co- 
ordinate systems,  the  most  familiar  is  the  polar. 
About  any  point  0  (as  centre),  called  the  pole, 
suppose  drawn  all  possible  concentric  circles; 
abo  suppose  drawn  out  from  the  pole  all  pos- 
sible rays  (half-lines).  Any  circle  and  any 
ray  determine  (intersect  in)  a  point,  and  an 
points  of  the  plane  are  thus  determined;  con- 
versely, any  point  determines  (is  common  tq) 
a  circle  and  a  ray,  and  all  pairs  of  such  lines 
(circle  and  ray)  are  thus  determined.  A  circle 
is  given  by  its  radius  P,  and  a  ray  by  its 
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MS 


ai^le  S  made  with  a  fixed  ray,  as  OQ,  called 
A&  initial  line  or  polar  axis.  All  the  circles 
are  obtained  by  letting  p  vary  from  0  to  os, 
and  all  nyt  by  allowing  ^  to  vaiy  from  ^  to  ^ 


r  y 

A,   \  \  0 

Pic.  3. 

or  360^.  Obviously,  to  an^  pair  of  values 
(within  the  ranges  of  variatum  mentioned)  of 
P  and  0  there  corresponds  one  point,  and  con- 
versely. The  pair  of  numbers  (p,  ^  determin- 
ing or  determmcd  by  a  point  P  are  called  the 
polar  co-ordinaUs  of  P.  In  particular,  p  is 
called  the  radius  vtctor,  and  9  the  vectofiai 
angle,  of  P. 

Transfonnatknis  from  Cftrte^an  to  Polar 
Co-ordinatea. —  We  present  here  only  the 
simplest  and  most  important  case,  vix.,  that 
wherein  the  Cartesian  axes  are  rectangular,  the 
origin  coincidii^  vn^  the  pol^  and  the  positive 
half  of  the  X-axis  with  the  polar  axis.  Let  P 
be  aiqr  point.  It  is  clear.  Fig.  3,  that  the  equa- 
tions of  direct  transformation  are:  x^p  co0  0\ 
6^p  tin  tt.  Solving  these  for  p  dnd    dw  cqna* 
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tioBs  of       inverse  transformation  are  £otwd 

to  be:  p=V«'+/;  »=tan-'2..  ' 

Distance  between  Points. —  Henceforth  the 
axes  will  be  assumed  to  be  rectangular.  Let  P 
and  P*  be  any  two  points,  of  co-ordinates 


two  points  {x,  y)  and  (jf*,  y)  is  found  to  be 

rf— V(jr— jT+(j— /)'.  Transforming  to 
polar  co-ordinates  (p,  tf)  and  (p',  and  reduc- 
ing.  there  results  tf=V  p»-(-p'*— 2pp'  co6  {0—6^. 
in  agreement  with  the  Law  of  Cosines.  (See 
Trigonohetky). 

Division  of  Une-aegment  in  Given  Ratio. 
—  Suppose  P  divides  the  segment  PtPi  in  the 

ratio,  Mi:m»  Bjr  hypothesis,  PiPzPPt^'mtami 
henc^  from  similar  triangles, 

flBi:»i«— (*— xi):(jri-*)— (31— 3ii):(yr-3»);  ■ 
these  equations,  solved  for  x  and  y,  yield 

X  =( MiTi  +  mixi) :  (m»  +  «■) 
and  y  -•(i»hy»  +  •'^l'*)  =  ("»>  +  •"•)■ 


If  the  iSvttion  be  exterior,  ie.,  if  P  be  outsidt 
the  segment  as  at  (P),  one  term  of  the  ratio 
is  negative,  and  the  formulae  are: 

X  •"(•ntiXM — mtXi) :  (mi — mi), 
y  "*  ( fHjyt— miyi ) :  (  «)— ttti) . 
If  P  be  the  interior  mid-point,  rni^m*,  and 
X  =(xi  +  jrt)  :2,  y  =  (y*  +  y»)  :2.  If  m, «% 
P  is  the  exterior  mid-point  and  its'co-6rdinates 
are  bodi  infinite  unless  the  segment  is  parallel 
to  an  axis,  in  which  case  but  one  of  the  co- 
ordinates is  infinite. 


Locna  of  BquatimL— An  equation,  f(x.  y) 
"0,  between  the  variables  x  and  y,  defines  a 
system  or  aggregate  or  assemblage  of  ^  pairs 
of  numbers,  viz.,  the  assemblage  of  pairs  of 
values  of  x  and  y  that  satisfy  the  equation.  To 
each  of  such  pairs  of  (real)  values,  a  system 
of  axes  and  a  unit  of  distance  beit^  diosen. 
there  corresponds  a  point.  The  assemblage  of 
all  the  points  so  deternuned  ooastitute  thf 
(real)  locus  of  the  equation.  In  general,  as 
X  or  y  varies  continuously,  y  or  jr  will  vanr 
continuously,  and  accorcUngly  the  correspond- 
ing ponit  win  trace  a  ccmtanious  path,  sook 
curve,  ibt  locns  in  question:  Conyerstly,  it  a 
point  move  subject  to  some  geometrio  condition, 
Its  path  wiU  be  a  curve  such  that  the  co- 
ordinates of  its  points  and  of  no  other  satisfy 
some  equation.  An -equation  and  its  locus  or 
ctirve  are  each  said  to  represent  the  other,  and, 
from  the  properties  of  either,  corresponding 
propwtiea  of  llie  oAitx  can  be  inferred.  Jux 
equation  defines  its  locus,  a  locus  defines  its 
equation.  Any  equation,  f(x,  y)"*0.  is,  of 
course,  satisfied  by  countless  pairs  ot  value* 
of  which  either  (or  both)  is  imaginary  or 
complex.  To  such  a  pair  no  real  or  'visible^ 
point  of  the  plane  corresponds.  Nevertheless^ 
m  order  that  the  geometric  and  analytic  lan- 
guages shall  be  coextensive,  it  is  customaiv  to 
say  that  any  pair  of  numbers  of  which  at  least 
one  is  complex  represents  an  'hni^naty  ptno^ 
of  the  plane.  Accordingly  the  locus  (in  gener- 
alized sense)  of  an  equation  is  conqiosea  of  a 
real  part  and  an  ima^naty  t>art,  the  latter 
consisting  of  all  imagmary  points  whose  co- 
ordinates satisfy  the  equatioa  The  intersection 
of  two  loci  or  curves  consists  of  the  points 
(real  and  imaginary)  whose  co-ordinates  satisfy 
the  equations  of  both  curves.  The  foregointf 
remarks  respecting  eauations  in  (Artesian  co- 
ordinates ap^y  equally  to  eqaatioiis  in  p(4ar 
co-ordinates. 

The  Straight  Line  and  th«  Linear  Bgnft* 
tian^L.et  (1)  be  any  line  throue^  the  ongil^ 
and  denote  bv  8  its  angle  with  OX,  and  let 
m=tan  0.  (jbviously  the  x  and  y  of  any 
(every)  point  of  (1)  and  of  no  other  point  are 
connected  by  the  equation  y=mXf  which  there- 
fore defines,  and  is  called  the  ^nation  of,  line 
(1).  To  each  tine  dirough  O  there  corresponds 
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6ne  Yalue  of  the  sl^^e  m,  and  conversety.  Anr 
line  not  through  0  is  parallel  to  a  line  through 
O.  Hence  (2),  parallel  to  (1),  rraresents  any 
line  not  through  O.  Qearly  hy  adding  b  to  any 
y  of  (1)  the  corresponding  y  of  (2)  is  found, 
while  corresponding  x'%  are  the  same.  Hence 
fihe  equation  of  (2)  is  y"=mjr4-&.  The  quantity 
6  is  called  the  Y-mtercepi  of  the  line;  if  b  is 
jtero,  (2)  goes  throu^  O.  and  conversely.  The 
equation  represents  a  line  for  every  pair  of 
real  values  of  m  and  b;  converse^,  eveiy  line 


has  a  slope  and  a  y-intercept  (positive  or  nega- 
tive). Hence  every  equation  of  1st  degree  in 
s  and  y  represents  a  straight  line,  and  con- 
versely. Solving  the  equation  y=  0  of  the 
X'-axis  and  the  equation  of  (2)  as  simultane- 

otis,  tihe  intersection  is  found  to  be  ^ — ' 
or  (d,  0),  whence  the  equation  of  (2)  may  be 
i,  called  the  intercept  or  sym- 


X  y 
written—  +4- 
a  o 


metric  form,  a  being  the  X-intercept.  The 
equation  y™mx  +  b  is  called  the  slope  form. 
Other  forms  are  readily  obtainable,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  so-called 
ttandard  or  normal  form,  x  cos  o  +  y  sin  c— ^ 
■"0^  readily  dedudble  from  the  figure,  where 
«  it  tiu  lengtti  of  the  perpendicular  (normal) 
trom  O  to  (2).  a  is  die  ane^  indicated,  and  P 
u  any  point  of  (2).  The  general  equation  - 

can  be  reduced  to  any  of  the  foregoing  forms. 
To  reduce  it  to  the  normal  form,  it  suffices  to 
multiply  by  the  normaiitiitg  factor,  1  :V<<'  +  B", 
yielding 


^  ,    By  C 


.0, 


where  cos  a=A:y/  .aina—B.-V  , 
—  C:V  ,  tfiat  sign  before  the  radical  be- 
ing chosen  which  renders  the  constant  (or 
absolute)  term  negative  A  line  is  determined 
by  yet  other  pairs  of  data,  as  by  its  slope  m 
and  a  given  point  (*i,  yi)  or  by  two  points 
3h).  {x^  yi),  and  its  equation  assumes  cor- 
responding forms,  which  may  be  called  rtspect- 
Ively  the  point-slope  form  and  the  two-point 
form.  The  former  plainly  is  y — yi™t«(r  —  xt). 
Tfce  necessary  ana  sufficient  condition  that  this 
line  shall  pass  through  (r^  y»)  is  y» — yi  =  w 
fa-i—'ji'i).  ComlAning  the  two  equations  by 
division,  there  results  the  two-point  form, 
(y— yi)  :(yi— J^i):(jr,— *■!),  equa- 
tion of  the  Ymt  fixe?  the  points  (jii,  yO, 
(^1.  y»). 

Distance  from  Point  to  Line.— Ute  equa- 
tion of  any  line  (3),  parallel  to  (2),  Fig.  6.  is 
jr  cos  a  -t-y  sin  «— #'""0,  where  p^p-rd. 


The  condition  that  (x*,  /)  be  on  (3)  is  jr'  cos 
«  +  y  sin  p'.  Subtracting  p  from  both 
members,  we  find  d^^y  cos  o+y*  sin  «  — P, 
the  distance  from  (*',  /)  to  jr  cos  a  +  y  rin 
o— ^  — 0. 

Angle  between  Lines.—  Let  ^  be  the  angle 
between  two  lines  whose  slopes  are  mt  and  mt. 
Then  tan  ^  —  ±(wt— «,)  :(I  +  WiM.).  If 
#■"0,  then  tan  ^  ""^  and  mi  "■»»*,  condition  of 
parallelism.  H  ^—W,  then  tan  f »  oo  .and 
1  +»Hjm^O,  whence  namr^ — 1,  omdituHt  of 
peraendicularity. 

The  Circle  and  Ita  S<iiut»nL—  About  Any 
point  (a,  b)  as  center  describe  a  circle  of  any 
radins  r..  Let  P(x,  y)  be  any  point  of  the 
circle.  A  glance  at  the  figure  shows  that  x 
and  y  are  connected  by  the  relation 

(x-«)'-|-(y-b)'-f'-a 
equation  of  the  drde.  By  comparison  with 
the  equation  *'+/  +  2i4jr  +  2»y4-C— 0,  the 
hitter  is  found  to' represent  a  arcle  of  center 
(—A,  —B),  and  radius  V^  +  B"— C.  If  the 
radicand  be  native,  the  radhu  and  hence 


Pio.r. 

the  circle  is  ima^nary.   The  tangent  <1)  to 
the  circle  at  the  point  (xt,  y*)  is 
ix,-a)(x-a)  +  Cy.-&)(y-6)-f»— 0; 
the  normal  (2)  is 

(y.  — 6)  (x  — JT.)  —  (jTi— o)  (y  — yi)  —0. 

If  the  center  be  at  the  origin,  the  circle  is 
+  /=r*,  the  tangent  at  (xi,  yi)  is  x^x  +  y^ 
—  f*""0,  and  the  normal  is  y^r  —  j:iy  =  0.  The 
line  y  =  mx  +  c  is  tangent  to  jr'  +  y  —  r'  =  0 
when  and  only  when  uie  distance  from  O  to 
the  Kne  li  r,  i.e.,  when  <-=  d:  rV'l  +  hence 
y  " mx  ±  rVl  +  «'  is  tangent  to  the  circle  and 
as  m  varies  completely  envelopes  the  circle. 
Similarly  it  may  be  found  that  for  every  value 
of  m  the  line  y  —  b  =  mix  —  o)  ±  r-y*  j-j.  ^  jj 

tanfi^t  to  the  circle  of  center  (a,  b)  and  radius 
f.  This  equation  (in  slope  form)  of  the  tanr 
gent  is  sometimes  called  the  magtc  equation  of 
Uk  tangent  By  transformation  of  co-ordinates 
or  otherwise  the  polar  eqaation  of  the  circle  of 
center  (/>',  0)  and  radius  r  may  be  found  to  be 

The  Conic  Sections:  Ellipse,  Parabola, 
Hyperbola. —  The  equation  of  the  path  locus, 
or  curve  generated  oy  a  point  (^x,  y)  which  so 
moves  that  the  ratio  of  its  distance  from  a 
fixed  pomt  (called  the  focus)  to  its  distance 
from  a  fixed  straight  line  (called  the  directrix) 
Is  a  constant  e  (called  the  eccentricity)  is  of 
the  form  Ax'+  Cxy  +  Djt  -t-  £y  +  /^—O; 
conversely,  the  locus  of  every  equation  of  sec- 
ond degree  is  a  curve  of  the  kind  in  question. 
All  such  curves  are  called  conies  or  conic 
sections,  because  any  one  of  them  is  the  inter- 
section of  a  plane  and  a  cone,  where  by  ome 
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,  meant  the  surface  that  may  be  generated 
fay  a  straig^it  line  revolving'  about  a  fixed 
point  (vertex)  and  making  a  constant  an^e 
witli  a  fixed  tine  (axis)  throiigh  the  point; 
conversely,  every  such  intersection  is  a  conic, 
curve  of  second  degree.  The  comes,  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  alike  in  pare  and 
TO  appJ^  mathematics  <cf.  Asivohoky),  were 
stndied  Iw  the  andents  (cf.  Araixoiuus),  vko 
conceivea  ^lenf  as  intersections  of  plane'  and 
cone.  There  are  three  species  of  con^cs,  a 
conic  being  named  W/t>i«  (£),  parabola  (P), 
or  hyperbola  (//),  according  as  the  eccentricity 
e  <"!  OT  ■>  1.  The  foregoing  eciuation  rrpre- 
sents  an  £,  a  P,  or  an  //,  according  as  4AB  -— 
C  is  positive,  zero,  or  negative.  Amcmg  the 
conies  of  any  species  are  degenerate  or  de- 
ffraded  or  so-called  improper  conici  of  that 
spedes.  The  degraded  form  of  £  is  any  pdr 
ot  im^jnary  straight  lines  intersecting  in  a 
real  point  (center  of  the  conic,  vertex  of  die 
cone)  ;  any  pair  of  parallel  real  straight  bncs 
is  a  degraded  P;  and  any  pair  of  non-parallel 
real  lines  is  a  degenerate  H.  By  suitable  trans- 
formations of  co-ordinates  the  equation  of  any 
conic  may  be  nlade  to  assume  a  simi^est, 
named  standard,  form.  The  standard  forma  of 
the  spedes  are  presented  below. 

Ellipse. —  The  standard  form  of  the  E  is 

«•  y* 

4-  ^  =  1,  in  which  a  is  the  half  major  and 

b  the  haK  minor,  axis  of  the  E.  The  focus 
and  directrix  are  respectively  F  and  DD^  or 
F*  and  D'O".  The  equations  of  the  directrices 
ate  x*~±o:*;  e^ca.  Tht  sum  of  the  focal 
radii  of  any  ptnnt  of  E  is  p  +*  p'  2o,  a  prop- 
erty often  taken  as  definition  of  the  E,  instead 
of  the  relation  p  '^ed.  If  ft  =■  a,  the  £  is  a 
drck;  hence  the  drde  is  an  £  of  coinddent 


Pic.  8. 

fod  and  ecccntridty  zero.  The  area  of  £  is 
irab. 

Hyperbola. —  The    standard    equation  is 

^  —  where  a  is  half  of  the  transverse, 

and  b  is  half  of  the  conjugate,  axis.  The  equa- 
tion represents  the  curve  composed  of  the 
two  bnudies  (1)  and  (2).    For  aiqr  point; 

—  pasjo, «  dtf  ntog  property  of  the  Si.  The 
H  composed  of  (T)  and  {£)  is  called  conjugate 
x*  y 

to  the  other  one  and  has  -i—  s  =  —  I  for  its 
a  tr 

equation.  The  two  oblique  lines  through  O 
tangent  to  both  H's  at «  are  named  asymptotes 
of  the  curves.  The  equations  of  the  asymp- 
totes are  y»  x.  The  oorretponding  liofs 
a 

of  the  E  are  imaginary,  y=±t— x.  If  tf«=6, 
the  H,  jr'—y' =»(!*,  is  c^led  equiaxial  or  equi- 


lateral or  rectanffidof,  its  tsymiMates  bdng 
right  angles.    It  is  related  to  the  gcneru  H 
as  the  otrde  to  the  general  £. 


VlO.  9. 

Parabola. —  The  standard  equation  is 
y*  =  4px.  The  equation  of  the  directrix  is 
— P;  the  co-ordinates  of  the  iocus  are 
(p,  0)  ;  for  any  point  p^d.  The  second  focus 
^nd  the  center  lie  at  eo  on  the  axis  of  tw 
curve. 


Fia  la 

For  some  account  of  plane  curves  of  fatghcfr 
order  or  degree,  see  the  article  Higheb  Plake 
Curves,  and  for  elaborate  and  detailed  treat- 
ment of  the  analytical  geometry  of  the  plane, 
including  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  conies, 
se*  works  cited  in  bibliography  below.  '  We 
add  here  i  note  introdudng  the  Cartesian 
getHnetry  of 

SPACfi. 

Co-ordinate  Configurations. —  Spacie  is 
tri-dimensional  in  points,  three  independent  data 
being  necessary  and  sufficient  to  determine 

the  position  of  a  point.  Of  such  data  the 
simplest  are_  the  distances,  Cartesian  rectan- 
gular co-ordinates,  x,  y,  e,  of  a  point  P  froQi 
three  fixed  planes  XOY,  YOZ.  ZOX,  each  per- 
pendicular to  the  other  two.  T^it^tt  co-ordinate 
planes  determine  three  lines,  called  co-ordinate 
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axes,  having  a  rammon  point  O,  the  origm. 
Positive  directions  are  indicated  by  the  arrow- 
heads. The  cylindrical  co-ordinates:  of  a  point 
i'  are  s  and  a  set  of  ordinary  polar  co-ordinates 
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P  and  <9  tMng  the  plftM  of  x  and  :^  in  the 
Xy  plane.  The  polar  co-ordinates  of  a  point  P, 
Fig.  12,  are  the  radius  vector  p,  and  the  vecto- 
rial angles  A  and  f ,  reckoned  respectively  from 
the  pole  O  and  the  polar  axes  OE  and  ON. 
If  the  pole  coincide  with  the  origin,  and  the 
polar  axes  with  OX  and  OZ,  then  x=^p  cos  6 
■n  f  y  p  an  (»  sia  ^,  s  =  p  cos  fl.  p  = 
Vj^  +  y*  +  A  tan  J?  '^y-x,  cos  ^  =  *  •4>, 
fonnaue  of  transformation  from  one  system 
to  the  other.  If  a,  p,  y,  are  die  direction  angles 
(made  respectively  with  OX,  OY,  OZ)  of  the 
radius  vector  p  ot  any  point  P,  Fig.  11,  then 
jr—p  cos  a,  y  =  p  cos  ^,  jr^p  cos  y,  and 
l™cos'a -I- cosV  + cos'y,  sum  of  squares  of 
direction-cosinej  of  p.  Any  linear  equation 
i4:r+fiy+Cjr-hI>==>0  represents  a  plane.  The 

X    y  c 

symmetric  equation  of  a  plane  is  — H — =1, 

a    b  s 

a,b,c  being  the  axial  intercepts  extending  from 
0  to  die  ]uane.  In  normal  form  the  eq;uation 
tjf  the  plane  is  «  cos  a  +  y  cos  fi  +s  cos  7='P 
where  p  is  the  length,  and  cos  a,  oos  fi,  cos  y 
are  the  direction-cosines,  of  the  perpendicular 
from  O  to  the  plane.  To  convert  Ax  +  By  + 
Cs-\-  D  =  0  to  the  normal  form  it  suffices  to 
multiply  it  by  the  normalizing  factor,  1 : 
■\/A*  +  B*+  C.  the  new  coefficients  i4  :  V  , 
B:  y/   ,  C :  V    ,  being  cos  a,  cos  |8,  cos  y,  and 

D:  V  being — p.  The  angle  9  between  two 
planes  Ax+  By  +  Cz  +  D=*=0  and  ^'jr  +  Fy 
+  C«  +  D'=*0  is  determined  by  die  relation 
cos  ff^iAA'  +  BB'  +  CC)  : 

whence  the  planes  are  parallel  when  and  only 
when  A'.A'^B:B''"C:C^,  and  are  perpendic- 
ular when  and  only  when  AA'-k-  BB'-i-  CC  =0. 
The  equations  of  any  two  of  the  planes  con- 
taining a  line,  together  represent  the  line.  Ac- 
cordit^^  in  space  the  line  hks  tw  equations. 
Its  simplest  equations  are  those  of  aiqi'  two 
of  the  three  planes  containing  die  line  and 
being  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  co-or- 
dinate planes,  as  j:  ==  mi  +  p,y"ns  +  fi.  Such 
a  pair  are  unsymmetric  Symmetric  equa- 
tions of  the  line  directed  by  «,  fit  y,  and  going 
throu^  the  point  (xi,yi.A)  are 

(jp— *i)  :  C090  ""(y— :  cos^  ~<a~<i)  :cos  y 

in  number  three  of  which  but  (any)  two  are 
independent.  Hie  angle  6  between  two  lines 
whose  direction-cosines  are  proportional  to 
L,  M,  N  and  Z.',  iT.  N',  respectively,  is  detei^ 
mined      the  relation 

cos  e^iLL'+MHr+m'}:  

whence  the  lines  are  parallel  if  and  only  if 
L:L'=^M'.M'^N:N',  and  are  perpendicular 
if  and  only  if  LV  +  MM' NN*'=Q.  The 
angle  ff  between   a   line   of  direction-cosines 

proportional  to  L,  M,  N  and  a  plane 

Ax  +  By  +  CM  +  D^O 
is  given  by  the  relation 

sin  g'^iAL  +  BM  +CN)  :  

y/(A*+B*  +  C*)iL*  +  M*  +  N^. 
whence  the  line  and  plane  are  parallel  if  and 
only  if  <4L  4- AM  +  CJV"  0  and  are  perpen- 


dicidarif  aodooly  if-4:L  —  B:M"«C:Ar.  The 
necessary  and  sumcient  condition  that  the  tine 
X  ""tthx  +  pu  y  =  iit»  +  qt,  shall  intersect  the 
line  x=^ma  +  Pu  y=^»»a  +  ^t,  is  that  m^: 
(fh~H»)=(pt  —  p») 

The  literature  of  the  analytical  geometry  oi 
roace,  herewith  barehr  indmloced,  is  extennve. 
For  some  account  of  farther  developments  of 
the  subject,  see  Sukfaces,  Theory  op;  Cintvss 
OF  Double  Cusvatubb.  In  the  doctrine  above 
introduced  the  point  is  employed  as  element 
Some  account  of  the  theories  that  arise  on 
choosing  for  element  some  other  geometric 
entity,  as  the  plane,  the  line,  the  sphere,  etc, 
may  be  found  in  the  articles,  GBOHsny, 
MoDEXN  Analyticai.,  and  Geoubtky,  Lini; 
AND  Allied  Theorhs,  in  this  work. 

Bibliography.—  College  text-books  of  ana- 
lytical geometry  abound.  One  of  the  scientific- 
ally best  American  texts  is  W.  B.  Smith's  *  Co- 
ordinate Geometry.'  The  most  compreheniive 
English  works  are  Salmon's  ^Conic  Sections* 
and  ^Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions'  (both  of 
whidi  have  been  translated  into  French  by  O. 
Chemin,  and  suimlemented  and  translated  into 
German  by  Wilhehn  Fiedler),  and  Frost's 
'Solid  G«ometi7.> 

Cassius  J.  Kkvseb, 
Adram  Professor  of  MatkemaHcs,  Cohmbia 
Utmenity. 

OBOMBTRT,  Slementtuy.  Geometry  is 
the  science  of  space.  Its  object  is  the  stu^  of 
the  properties  of  forms  (configurations,  fig- 
ures) of  every  conceivable  kind.  The  subject 
is  thus  endless  in  two  w^s:  in  the  first  place, 
the  number  of  -  conOgurations  is  infinite  —  this 
is  so  even  if  we  restrict  ourselves  to  curves  and 
surfaces ;  in  the  _  second  place,  any  one  type 
of  figure  has  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  prop- 
erties. 

Elementary  geometry  may  be  rou^^y  de- 
scribed as  the  study  oi  the  simpler  or  more 
evidoit  properties  of  the  simpler  configurations. 
Specifically,  the  title  refers  to  the  body  of 
geometric  truths  incorporated  by  Euclid  in 
his  famous  'Elements.'  The  text-books  on  ele- 
mentary geometry  used  throughout  the  dvil- 
ized  world  for  the  last  20  centuries  are  in 
fact  mere^  revisions  of  the  'Elements' ;  so 
that  the  subject  itself  is  often  referred  to, 
especially  in  England,  as  the  study  of  Euclid. 
The  majority  of  the  theorems  refer  to  points, 
strai^t  lines,  and  planes,  with  dieir  combina- 
tions. Of  curves,  only  the  circle  is  considered, 
and  of  surfaces  those  related  to  the  drcle 
(spherical,  cylindrical,  conical). 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to'give  a 
rfsumi  of  the  standard  dieorcms  oi  elementary 
geometry,  but  rather  to  indicate  some  of  tibe 
more  significant  general  features,  especially  in 
the  light  of  the  more  recent  developments. 

Logical  Fouwdations. 
The  most  prominent  aspect  of  elementary 
.geometry  is  the  logical  aspect:  a  great  number 
of  propositions,  termed  theorems,  are  deduced 
from  a  comparatively  few  prooositions  as- 
sumed at  the  outset  and  termed  axioms  or 
postulates.  In  the  ideal  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, all  the  assumptions  should  be  enumerated 
explicitly,  so  that,  if  the  question  is  asked,  'Are 
the  theorems  of  geometry  true,*  the  mathe- 
matician can  answer  correctly,  •Yes,  if  my 
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pMtubrtes  are  true.*  As  to  wbedwr  dw  postn- 
Mes  are  true,  that  is  not  a  matter  for  the 
ma^Mmatidan  as  such  to  consider,  but  rather 
comes  within  the  province  of  the  i^ysicist, 
psychologist  or  philf>spher. 

The  ordinary  course  in  geometry,  modeled 
after  EucHd,  does  not  carry  out  diis  ideal. 
Assumptions  are  continually  being  made  as 
diey  may  be  needed  for  the  imrpose  Of  ^roof, 
m  ad<Stion  to  those  ex^idtly  enunciam  ai 
axioms  and  postulates.  For  example,  in  At 
first  preposition  of  Euclid,  dealing  with  the 
oonstmctKxi  of  an  equilateral  triangle  on  a 
given  segment  AB,  circles  are  drawn  with 
centres  .^and  B  and  common  radius  AB,  and 
it  is  then  assumed  that  tiiese  circles  intersect 
The  only  justificatioa  giren  is  the  diagram  or 
the  anal  to  spatial  intuition.  Agun,  in  dealing 
with  UK  congruence  of  triangles,  it  is  assnmed 
that  a  trian^e  may  be  moved  aboot  witiumt 
altering  its  sides  or  an^s,  thou^  the  stated 
axioms  do  not  even  mention  diq&ccment.  In 
spite  of  tiimself,  Euclid's  treatment  is  (partly) 
ivqrsical  or  intuitional,  instead  of  purely  mathe- 
matical, tiiat  is,  purely  logical. 

It  is  only  within  me  last  few  years  diat  the 
ideal  has  heen  (practically)  attamed;  that  is, 
a  set  of  explidt  assumptions  (termed  aidoms  or 
postulates  mdifferently)  drawn  up,  from  wbaA 
tiie  propositions  of  onUnary  geometry  follow 
by  purely  loeical  processes.  Geometry  be- 
ccMoes  then  a  branch  of  pure  mathematics.  As 
Poincare  expresses  it,  in  this  ideal  treatment 
*We  mig^t  put  the  axioms  into  a  reasonttu; 
apparatus  like  the  logical  machine  of  Stanley 
-Jevons,  and  see  all  geometry  come  out  of  it* 

Ha^  contributors  have  aided  in  this  devel- 
opment, among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Gauss, 
Lobachevskv,  Pasch,  Veronese,  and  eq)ecirily 
Feano  and  his  coworkers  in,  symbolic  logic. 
Fieri  Mid  Peano.  The  first  elaborately  worked 
out  system  is  that  of  Hilbert  (1900).  We  give 
a  bnef  account  of  his  axioms,  ^nce  then 
Vehlen  and  Huntington  in  this  country  have 
developed  much  clearer  and  simpler  systems. 
Consult  Vdilcn,  O.,  *A  System  of  Axioms  for 
(Jeometry'  (trans.  Am.  Math.  Soc.  1904). 

Geometry  deals  with  three  sjrstems  of  ob- 

i'ects  or  elements  termed  points,  lines  (used 
lere  in  sense  of  straight  lines),  and  plxmes, 
connected  by  certain  relations  expressed  bjr 
the  words  lyina  in,  between,  etc.  It  is  not 
necessaty  for  the  develoi»nent  of  the  sut^ect 
that  these  words  should  suggest  visual  images; 
la  fact  the  concrete  nature  of  the  elements  and 
relations  is  to  be  elhninated  from  the  discusstotl. 
To  emphasize  this  abstract  aspect,  it  is  con- 
Tcnient  to  use  s^bols,  say  capital  letters  for 
points,  Roman  minuscules  for  lines,  and  Greek 
letters  for  planes.  The  axioms  are  arranged  in 
five  gronps  as  follows : 

L  Axioms  of  Assotiation  or  Connection. —  1. 
Any  two  different  points  j4,  B  determine  a 
line  a.  (Sndk  plants  are  then  said  to  lie  on 
die  Ihie.) 

2.  Any  two  different  pmnts  on  a  line  deter- 
mine that  line. 

3.  '  In'  any  line  there  are  at  least  two  points, 
and  in  a  plane  there  are  at  least  three  points 
not  on  a  bne. 

4.  Any  thrtt  non-collinear  points  A,  B,  C 
determine  a  plane  «• 

5.  Thne  non-collinear  pi^s  of  a  plue 
dctennne  .that  -plane. 


d  If  two  pmnts  A,  B  «i  z  line  a  are  in  a 
i^ane  a,  tlien  every  point  of  a  is  in  a.  (The 
line  is  then  said  to  he  in  the  plane). 

7.  Two  planes  ^  which  have  a  poiat  A 
in  common  have  at  least  a  second  point  B 
in  commoiL 

8.  There  exist  at  least  four  punts  not  in  one 
plane. 

II.  Axioms  of  Onirr.— These  deal  with  the 
relation  expressed  by  the  tern  betmetn. 

1.  If  A,  B,  C  are  points  of  a  line  and  B  is 
between  A  axiA  C,  then  B  Is  between  C  and  A. 

2.  If  A  and  C  are  points  of  a  line  a,  then 
there  exists  on  a  at  least  one  ^int  B  between 
A  and  C,  and  at  least  one  pomt  D  such  that 
C  is  between  A  and  D. 

3.  Of  atty  three  coUinear  points,  one  and 
only  one  is  between  the  odier  two. 

These  three  axioms  deal  witti  the  line,  while 
the  fourth  deals  with  die  plane. 

4.  If  A,  B,  C  are  any  three  non-coIHnear 
points,  and  a  is  a  line  in  their  plane  passii^ 
throu^  a  point  of  the  segment  AB,  but  not 
through  or  .S  or  C,  then  a  contains  a  point 
of  either  the  segment  AC  or  die  sennent  EC. 

III.  Axioms  of  Congruence.—  The  first  five 
aziams  of  this  group  relate  . to  congruent  sw- 
floents  and  congruent  angles.  For  example^ 
a  segment  AB  is  cM^iient  to  itself  and  to 
the  revened  segment  BA;  and  segments  con- 
gruent to  the  same  segments  are  congruent  to 
each  other.  Finally,  the  sixth  is  a  metrical 
axiom  concerning  triangles:  if  two  sides  and 
the  included  an^e  of  one  triangle  are  con- 
gruent respectively  to  two  sides  and  the  in- 
cluded angle  of  another  triangle,  then  the  re- 
maining an^es  are  also  congruent. 

The  fact  diat  the  remaimng  sides  are  con- 
gruent is  not  tnchtded  as  a  part  of  the  axiom  be- 
cause it  may  be  proved.  The  other  cases  of 
congruent  triangles  are  theorems.  In  Euchd 
the  above  statement  is  a  theorem,  but  this  is 
possible,  as  already  observed,  merely  on  account 
of  unstated  assumpdtms  relating  to  displace- 
ment. EacHd's  axiom  that  all  right'  ang^  are 
congruent,  in  Hilbmt's  system  becmnes  a 
theorem. 

IV.  The  Axiom  of  ParaUels.—Tha  contains 
only  the  so-called  Euclidean  axiom,  in  the  form: 
Given  a  line  a  and  a  point  A  not  on  a,  then 
in  the  plane  a  determined  by  a  and  o  Aen 
is  only  one  Hne  through  A  which  does  not 
intersect  a. 

V.  Axioms  of  Continuity.— ~  The  continuitf 
notion  is  analyzed  into  two  parts  of  which  the 
first  (1)  is  stated  in  the  axiom  Arehimedesi 
1.  On  a  straight  line  consider  any  two  points 
A,  B  and  a  point  Ai  between  them;  construct 
the  points  At,  A%,  .....  in  order,  so  that  A\ 
is  between  A  and  Ar,  At  between  A^^  and  A%, 
etc.,  and  so  that  the  segments  AAx,  AxAi,  AtAa, 

  are  congruent;  then  among  the  points 

so  constructed  there  exists  a  point  An  such 
that  B  is  betvreen  A  and  An.  That  is,  by 
repeatedly  lajnng  off  a  given  segment  however 
small  any  assigned  point  of  the  line  will  be 
passed  after  a  finite  number  of  steps. 

This  axiom  is  snffictent  for  the  dcveJopment 
of  the  usual  dieorems  of  geometry.  However 
the  space  to  which  die  theorems  apply  would  not 
be  contitraouB  in  ordinary  sense.  It  would  m 
fact  contain  only  those  points  of  die  space 
honsidered' in  tnalytioal  ge<»netnr  whose  co-or- 
dinates are  rational  or  expiressmle  hy-  radicals 
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of  the  second  order.  To  identify  with  con- 
tinuous space  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  final 
axiom  (2)  relating  to  convergent  ■  point  seta, 
or  else  the  so-ca  lied  axiom  of  completeness 
which  states  that  the  system  of  elements 
(points,  lines,  planes)  cannot  be  enlarged  by 
Mjcnnii^  otlur  elements  in  sudi  a  way  that 
all  the  previous  axioms  are  preserved. 

The  fact  that  this  set  of  axioms  is  suffi- 
cient is  shown  by  actually  dieductng  the  usual 
body  of  dieorems.  This  is  done  in  Hil- 
ttert's  ^Grundlagen.'  Diagrams  are  here  used, 
it  is  true,  but  only  for  convenience;  the  proofs 
can  be  given  without  any  reference  to  the 
diagrams.  Often  the  deduction  of  those  re- 
sults which  are  evident  to  the  intuition  is  Umg 
and  complicated.  This  is  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, in  showing  that  a  triangle  (or  any 
simple  polygon)  has  the  pro^rties  expressed 
by  the  terms  inside  and  outside.  It  must  be 
shown  from  the  axioms  that  the  given  triangle 
brings  about  a  division  of  the  ^ints  in  its  plane 
into  three  classes,  namely,  points  P,  points  I, 
and  points  O,  stKzh  that  any  two  /  points  or 
any  two  O  points  may  be  connected  by  a 
broken  line  not  containing  any  P  point,  while 
any  broken  line  from  an  /  point  to  an  6  point 
necessarily  contains  P  points.  To  the  rntvi- 
'tion,  of  course,  the  P  points  are  the  points  on 
the  perimeter  of  the  trian^e,  the  /  points  are 
those  inside,  and  the  P  points  are  those  out- 
side. 

In  the  development  it  is  important  to  ob* 
serve  that  some  theorems  depend  upon  only 
{nrt  of  Uie  axioms.  Thus  from  group  I  akme 
It  foHows  that  two  planes  having  a  point  in 
common  necessarily  nave  a  line  in  common, 
and  that  a  line  ana  a  point  determine  a  plane. 
The  property  of  triangles  and  polygons  stated 
above  follows  from  group  I  and  II.  The  theory 
of  proportion  may  be  established  without 
emplcfying  group  V.  The  theorem  that  if 
two  triangles  in  one  plane  have  their  sides  re- 
spectively parallel,  the  lines  joining  corre^nd- 
ing  vertices  are  either  parallel  or  concurrent 
(a  special  case  of  Desarques'  theorem),  can  be 
proved  without  using  axiom  III  6  if  and  only 
if  the  spatial  axioms  in  addititm  to  the  plane 
axioms  are  employed. 

An  important  result  which  has  been  ob- 
tained recently  is  that  while  the  areas  of  plane 
polygons  may  be  treated  without  angling 
to  me  continuity  axioms,  this  is  not  possiUe 
with  the  volumes  of  polyhedrons.  The  dif- 
ference is  observed  in  Euclid's  proofs:  the 

C position  that  triangles  having  the  same 
e  and  altitude  are  equal  in  area  is  demon^ 
strated  by  adding  or  taking  away  congruent 
parts  from  congruent  figures,  white  the  corre- 
sponding proposition  concerning  trian^lar 
pyramids  is  pnived  by  the  method  of  bmits, 
or  the  equivalent  metlwd  o£  exhaustion.  That 
difference  in  treatment  is  not  avoidable 
was  established  by  E>ehn  (1901),  who  showed 
{hat  there  exist  polyhedrons  of  equal  volumes 
which  cannot  be  formed  by  the  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  respectivefy  congruent  polyhedronst 
In  place  geometry  this  formation  applies  to 
uiy  twp  polygons  with  the  same  area. 

The  most  fundamental  question  concerning 
die  set  of  axioms  is  that  of  consitttncy.  In 
the  development  of  geometry  no  contra- 
diction has  thus  far  presented  itself;  but  will 
this. always  be  the  case?  Can  it  be  shown 


that  no  incoiulst«icy  can  ever  arise?  The 
only  known  method  of  answering  this  -question 
depends  upon  establishing  a  correspcxidence 
between  the  geometrical  elements  and  certain 
numerical  entities,  and  showing  that  -  any  in- 
herent contradiction  in  geometry  would  in- 
volve contradictoi^  relations  among  these 
entities.  The  question  is  thus  transfeired  to 
&e  field  of  arithmetic  Are  the  axioms  of 
number  (commutative,  associadve,  distribu- 
tive, etc)  inconsistent?  No  perfectly  satis- 
factory di^oof  of  this  has  yet  been  devised. 
See  however  ALBCEBftA;  DEnNinoNS  and  Fum- 

DAMENTAL  CONCEPTS. 

Another  question  to  be  considered  is  the  in* 
dependence  of  tbe  axiomSw  If  any  one  axiom 
can  be  deduced  from  the  others,  it  may  be 
omitted  from  the  Est  and  introduced  ais  a 
theorem.  It  is  dierefore  desirable  that  the 
axioms  ^K>ald  express  mutually  independent 
statements.  The  standard  method  employed  in 
proving  the  independence  of  an  axiom  or  group 
of  axioms  consists  in  devising  a  set  of  objects 
of  any  kind  which,  whoa  coimdered  as  ele- 
ments, fulfill  the  relatioas  txpreased  in  remain- 
ing axioms,  but  for  which  tne  axiom  or  group 
in  question  is  not  satisfied.  Thus  the  fact  that 
the  aadom  of  par^lels  (IV)  cannot  be  de- 
duced from  die  other  axioms  is  shovim  by 
the  non-£uclidean  geometry  of  Lobacfaevsky. 
Similarly,  the  independence  of  axiom  VI  is 
proved  by  means  of  the  non-Archimedean 
geometries  o{  Veronese  and  Hilhert  Varions 
opparanlly  artificial  systems  have  been  devised 
in  this  connection,  whidi,  while  not  ancaiable 
to'  the  intuition,  are  cmiceivahle  and  matfae- 
owtically  true  because  based  on  assnmptions 
which  may  be  shown  to  be  free  from  incon- 
sistemy. 

The  set  of  axioms  presented  above  is  of 
course  not  the  only  one  which  may  serve  as 
foundation  for  onunary  geometty.  Thus  the 
■sdom  of  parallels  may  be  repbced  by  the 
statement  wat  the  sum  of  the  an^es  of  a 
triangle  is  two  lifdit  angles.  In  general  the 
propositions  of  a  given  collection  may  be 
derived  from  various  sets  selected  from  At 
total  collection.  In  the  pres«t  case  the  possi- 
bilities are  endless. 

Geometry  may  also  be  founded  on  other 
prtmative  (undefined)  concepts  than  those 
mttoduoed  above.  Thus  in  the  ifiacussicMU 
inaugurated  by  Helmholtz  and  continned  by 
Lie  and  Poincar^  the  prindpd  concept  is  that 
of  transformation  (displacement,  riigia  motion) 
and  the  axioms  include  the  gronp  property 
(the  resultant  of  two  displacements  is  itself 
a  displacement).  The  straight ,  Une  is  then 
do  longer,  as  in  Hilbert's  system,  a  primitive 
concept,  but  receives  definition:  if  in  a  dis- 
placement two  points  are  fixed,  there  are  an 
infinite  number  of  fixed  points  forming  by 
definition,  a  strai^t  line  (the  axis  of  rotatKUi). 

In  the  usual  intuitional  treatment  the  con- 
cept of  general  surface  is  assumed  as  a  starting- 
point  and  the  plane  is  then  defined  as  a  surface 
such  that  if  any  two  of  its  points  are  jcuned 
by  a  straight  Une,  the  latter  lies  entirely  in  the 
surface.  This  obviously  states  more  th«i  is 
required  for  the  determination  of  Ae  snrlaoft 
To  meet  this  objection  ittt  tAsm  Is  sometimes 
defined  as  generated  by  drawtog  straight  lines 
from  a  fixed  point  A.  to  all  the  points  of  a 
straight  line  a.    To  obtain  die  entiffe  pdaas 
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it  is  nece^ry  to  add  the  line  thrcffigfa  A 
parallel  to  a  This  definition  is  therefore  un- 
satisfactory, because  parallel  lines  require 
in  their  definition  the  previous  definition  of 
flie  plant.  Peano  has  met  the  difficulty  by  this 
definition:  Consider  three  fixed  points  A,  B,  C 
not  in  a  strai^t  line;  take-  a  fixed  pirint  D 
vitfain  the'  segment  BC,  and  on  the  segment 
AD  take  a  fixed  point  a  pbne  is  tfa«i  gen- 
erated by  the  Unes  (rays)  from  E  to  eveiy 
point  of  the  perimeter  ABC.  It  may  then  be 
proved  that  a  strai^t  line  connectkig  any  two 
points  of  such  a  surface  lies  on  the  ^rface. 

PbOSLBUS   and  CoifSTKUCTIOHS. 

The  only  instruments  whose  use  is  implied 
in  the  postulates  of  elementary  geometry  are 
the  ruler  (strai^t-edge),  for  drawing  straight 
lines,  and  the  compass,  for  drawing  circles. 
Only  those  problems  are  considered  as  coming 
within  the  domain  of  elementary  geometry 
which  can  be  solved  by  a  finite  number  of  oper- 
ations with  these  instruments.  Such  construc- 
tions are  termed  Euclidean,  or  sometimes 
simply  geometric.  An  example  is  the  construc- 
tion for  bisecting  an  angle.  With  the  vertex 
V  as  centre  and  any  radios  describe  a  cirde 
cutting  the  sides  of  the  angle  in  points  A  and 
B;  with,  these  points  as  centres  and  any  (sa£&- 
ciently  large)  radius  describe  circles  later- 
secting  in  points  C  and.P;  the  line  ioimAg  C 
and  D  necessarily  passes  through  V  uid  bi- 
sects the  ^ven  angle. 

However,  many  problems  arise  which  cannot 
be  solved  in  this  way.  A  well-known  exGunple 
is  the  problem  of  trisecting  an  an^e.  For 
centuries  the  Greek  geometers  and  their  foUow^ 
ers  soMght  for  a  solution;  only  within  the 
]M-esent  century  has  it  been  shown  that  such 
attempts  must  necessarily  fail.  The  statement 
that  the  problem  is  impossible  does  not  deny 
that  Unes  trisecting  the  given  ang^  exist,  but 
means  5inu>ly  that  sudi  lines- cannot  bti  obtained 
by  a  construction  emplc^ng  a  fimte  number 
of  straight  lines  and  circles. 

No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
this  impossibility  by  purdy  gecno^ic  means. 
The  question  arises  naturally  in  elementary 
georacby,  but  a^arently  (Buot  be  answerew 
by  elementary  methodsu  We  give  now  an  out- 
line of  the  algebraic  method  for  deciding 
whether  a  given  problem  comes  within  the 
class  of  possible  or  the  class  of  imposnble 
problems. 

Any  line  segment  may  be  represented  by  a 
segment,  namely,  the  ratio  of  the  given  aeg^ 
tnent  to  an  assumed  unit  segment.  Conversely, 
any  number  dien  represaits  a  segment.  Coi>- 
sider  now  the  elementary  operations  of  firith- 
metic  or  algebra  in  relation  to  geometric:  con- 
structions. 

If  a  and  b  denote  given  segments,  or  the 
corresponding  numbers,  the  sum  a  4*  6  is  con* 
structed  by  transferring  the  segrtieiit  6,  by 
means  of  the  compass,  so  that  it  -is  collmear 
and  adjacent  to  a.   The  difference  is  also 

readily  constructible. 

The  product  x^ab  may  be  defined  by  the 
proportion  1  :a  =  The  proper  construction 
is  then  suggested  by  the  theorem  that  a  Kne 
parallel  to  the  base  of  a  triangle  divides  the 
sides  proportionally.  Draw  any  triangle  with 
1  and  a  as  two  of  the  rides;  along  the  first 
vol- 12— » 


side  piwldnged  if  necessary  lay  off  segment  6; 
from  -the  terminal  point  draw  a  line  parallel  to 
rtie  base  of  the  triangle;  this  cuts  ofF  on 
the  second  side  a  segment  equal  to  the  requiPed 
jr.  The  quotient  y  =  o/&  is'  obtained  similai4y 
from  tfie  proportion  fr:l=ti:y.  Heiice  -aH 
rational  expressions,  that  is.  expressions  forined 
by  a  finite  number  of  additions,  subtractions, 
multiplicatiotfs,  and  (fivlsidns  are  ctmstroctlbli!. 

Pttrdtermore^  extrac^on  of  square  roots  is 
possible.  For  V  a  may  be  defi&ed  ^ 
Ixa'^s'.a.  Hence,  if  ofi  1.4- a  as  diiameter  a 
senucirde  is  described,  the  tterpendicul^ 
die  end  of  the  unit  s^gnient  is  the  requited  t. 
Therefore,'  ,  " 

Theorem  I, —  Any  expression  involving 
only  rational  operations  and  ^e  extraction  of 
square  roots  can  be  constructed  with  ruler  and 
compass. 

Expressions  which  cannot  be. reduced  to.'dlU 
form  cannot  be  constructed.  This  we  now 
prove  in  the  form. of  the  converse:'  ■ 

Theorem  U. —  Any  segment  whi'cA  can  be 
constructed  with  ruler  and.  compass  is  ex- 
pressible algebraically  by  rational  operation; 
and  the  extraction  of  square  roots.  , 
For  any  such  construction  consists  in  draw- 
ing a  finite  number  of  straight  Unes  and 
ciraes  and  finding  their  intersections.  Emplpy- 
ing  Cartesian  co-ordinates  (sec  Geomctry,  Carv- 
tssian),  the  equation.. of  a  straight  line  is  of 
the  form  ar+ 6y+  f=0,  and  that  of  a  circle 
is  of  the  form  ^■\-^  +  tue+hy  +  c—a  The 
intersection  of  two  straight'  liueft  leads  to  the 
solution  of  two  equations  of  the  first  degree, 
whrch  requires  only  rational  operations.  '  Xhe 
intersections  of  a  straight  line  and  circle,  or 
of  two  circles,  depends  on  the  solution  of  quad- 
ratic equations  and  leads  to  radicals  .ot  the 
second  degree. 

We  proceed  to  apply  tltese  theorems  to  sev- 
eral examples. 

Consider  first  the  fcoblem  of  bisecttHg' an 
at^e.    The  given  angle'  ^  and  the^  required 
9 

ani^e  —  may-  be  detennined  by  their  cftsinett. 
2 

Let       COB  0  aadj^'^o^s  —  From  trigonomer 

.2 

9 

try  coaff— 2  cos  "  l»thatis,2flf'— I*"  «. 

*1  • 


Hence  x-^^LZLf.  Therefore,  by  Theorem  I. 

the^  problem  is  elementary.    The  formula  also 
indicates  a  definite  method  of  Construction. 
In  the  trisection  of  a  given  angle  we  require 
6  (?  ■  , 

the  formula  Cosi!l""4  cos*  3  cos  — .  Here 

3  3    .  " 

9 

cos    ™a  is  knowt^and  cos  —       is  reci^^red 

  3 

The  equation  of  the  problem  is 

When  solved  by  Cardan's  fcnrnnla  diis' leads 
to  cube  roots.    But  before  Theorem  II 
be  api^ied  it  must  be  shown  that  no  exttression 
involving  only  square  roots  can  satisfy  At 
equation.   Tlus  is  true  in  the  present  case  by 
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the  followittK  gdnend  theorem  taken  frbm 

the  theory  of  equations :  . 

Theortm  III. —  An  irreducible  equation 
whose  degree  is  not  a  power  of  two  cannot 
have  a  root  expresnUe  1^  radicals  of  the 
secwd  degree.  (The  term  irreducible  equation 
is  here  etiipl<^cd  to  describe  an  equation 
9  with  ratiotial  confidents  whose  left 
meraber  cannot  be  factored^  rationally). 

In  general  the  algebraic  questions  which 
arise  in  this  connection  require  for  their  com- 
plete i£scussion  the  powerful  Galois  Theory  of 
Equations.  See  Equations.  Galois'  Theory  or. 

■  A  second  of  the  so-called  famous  problems 
of  elementary  ^metiy  is  the  Delim  problem, 
of  the  duplication  of  the,  cube.  Given  a  cube 
wit^  side  a,  to  construct  a  cube  with  side  x 
having  double  the  volume.  The  equation  of 
the  problem  is  x'~2<^.  Theorem  III  and 
then  Theorem  II  apply.  The  corresponding 
problem  concerning  the  square,  leading  to  the 
equation  x'  =  2i^,  is  easily  solved:  the  side  of 
the  required  square  is  pimply  the  diagonal  of 
the  given  square. 

Regular  Polygoni.— 7  The  construction  of 
ia  regular  polygon  of  n  sides  is  equivalent  to  the 
division  of  a  given  circumference  into  n  equal 
arcs.  The  only  cases  treated  by  Greek  geom- 
eters and  the  ordinary  textrbooks  are,  for 
prime  numbers,  h  =  3  and  b=5;  from  these 
constructions  of  the  regular  triangle  and 
pentagon,  combined  with  the  construction  for 
bisecting  an  angle,  the  constructions  for  the 
tases  2%  3-2",  5-2".  3-5-2",  where  «  is  any  in- 
t^;er,  are  easily  found. 

No  advance  was  xOAde,  that  is,  no  new  con- 
structible  polygons  were  discovered,  until  Gauss, 
about  a  century  ago,  applied  the  algebraic 
Method.  The  equation  of  me  problem  may  be 
piit  into  the  form 

+  3«»  —  '  +  .,..+«+  1=  0. 
which  is  then  termed  the  cyehtomic  eqnatum. 
When  n  is  a '  prime  number  the  equation  is 
irreducible;  Hence  by  Theorem  III  the  coa- 
struction  is  possible  only  when  » —  1  is  a 
power  of  2:  That  is,  n  mkist  be  of  the  form 
2/^  +  1.  Prime  niunbers  of  this  type  are 
necessarily  of  the  form  2'"  +  1,  and  are  known 
as  FiMrmat  ptimes.  Hie  vali*e»**=0  and  v»"l 

r'lve  the  familiar  cases  n^3  and  k~"5;  the 
rst  new  case,  arising  from  »""2,  is  w™!?. 
The  construction  for  the  regular  polygon  of 
17  sides  is  complicated,  but  the  steps  are  indi- 
cated  de^nitely  by  the  algebraic  solution  of 
tfie  cycloTomic  equation,  which  is  in  fact  solva- 
ble by  square  roots. 

The  general  result  on  regular  polygons  is 
as  follows:  The  re^lar  polygon  of  n  sides 
can  be  constructed  with  ruler  and  compass  if, 
and  only  if,  the  prime  factors  of  n  are  2  re- 
peated any  number  of  times  and  distinct  Fermat 
pHtties., 

The  first  impossible  cases  are  ff"=7  and 

«  — 9.  ,. 

Quadrature  of  the  Circle.—  This  most 
famous  problem  of  geometry  requires  the  con- 
struction of  a  square  having  the  same  area  as  a 
Riven  circle.  That  this  is  impossible  (that  is, 
&at  the  cDtistnictton  cannot  be  effected  with  the 
n^r  and  compass)  was  not  definitely  shown 
nnHl  1^2.  although  the  failure  of  inhtmierable 
attempts  had  led  many  to  suspect  the  true  re* 
•tilt.  The  reetificaii<m  of  the  circle,  that  is  the 


construction  of  a  straight  line  having  the  same 
length  as  a  given  circumference,  is  an  equiva- 
lent problem,  and  hence  also  impossible. 
This  15  so  .  on  account  of  the  theorem  that 
the  area  of  a  drde  equals  one-lulf  of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  radius  into  the  circumference. 

The  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diam- 
eter is  the  same  for  all  circles:  the  constant 
tints  arising  has  been  generally  denoted  by 
the  symbol  n-  since  the  time  of  ^ler.  It  was 
proved  quite  simply  by  Legendre  that  if  is 
not  rational  (i.e.,  cannot  be  represented  ex- 
actly bjr  tile  ratio  of  any  two  integers,  and 
hence,  m  |>articular,  cannot  be  represented  by 
a  terminatmg  decimal).  Tlie  difitaitty  conusts 
in  showing  that  '  is  ^rmscendeniol,  that  is. 
is  not  the  root  of  any  a^ebratic  equation 

a«a^+ai««~'+ . . .  -(-o«=0, 

where  »t  is  a  positive  integer,  and  the  coeffi- 
cients are  any  integers.  This  was  finally 
proved  by  Lind^mann  in  1882,  after  Hermite 
in  1873  had  shown  that  the  base  of  the 
Napierian  system  of  logarithms,  is  transcen- 
dental. The  two  numbers  are  connected  by 
the  remarkable  relatioa  —  1.  where  i  is 
the  imaginary  unit  number  V—  !•  Since 
cannot  satisfy  any  alg^raic  equation,  it  cer^ 
tainly  cannot  be  expressed  by  square  roots. 
Hence  Theorem  II  proves  the  impossibility. 

Appronmate  Conttmctiona. —  The  prob- 
lems considered  cannot  be  solved  exattly  by 
ruler  and  compass,  but  they  can  be  solved  to 
any  required  degree  of  approximation.  Thus 
a  sin^^  approximate  solution  of  the  rectifica- 
tion problem  is  the  fidlowing:  Let  0  be  the 
centre  and  AB  any  diameter  of  the  giTen 
circle.  At  the  middle  point  £  of  AO  construct 
ft  perpendicular  -  cutting  the  circumference  in 
C  and  D.  On  AB  prolonged  lay  off  EF  —  CD. 
Draw  FD,  and  on  this  line  lay  off  FH^AB. 
Then  the  segment  HJ)  is  aiwroximately  one- 
fourth  the  circumference.  The  error  is  less 
than  one  part  in  5,000. 

Other  Instrument*. — The  problems  con- 
sidered may  be  solved  exactly  if  other  instru- 
ments in  addition  to  ruler  and  compass  are 
allowed.  Thus  the  trisection  and  duplication 
problons  (like  all  problems  depending  on  cubic 
and  biquadratic  equations)  can  be  solved  by  the 
instruments  for  drawing  parabolas  or  other 
conicsy  or  by  appropriate  linkages.  The  quad- 
rature of  the  circle,  being  a  transcendental 
problem,  cannot  be  effected  by  any  instrument 
which  draws  algdbraic  curves.  It  can  be 
solved  by  various  transcendental  curves  (cpiad- 
latrtx,  sinnsoid.  cycloid)  ;  or  by  the  tntegiaph 
(an    instrument    which    draws    the  curve 

y  —  dx,  where  y==/  (a^  is  a  given  curve). 

'  Wc  consider  now  various  restrictions  which 
may  be  impesed  on  Euclidean  constructions^ 

(1)  Rnlo-  Conatmctiona^  Here  onl^  the 
straight-edge  is  allowed.  For  the  possibility 
of  such  a  ooKstraction  it  is  necessary  but  not 
sufficient  that  the  oorrespondins  algebraic  ex- 
ptession  shottld  be  lattonal.  If  two  paralM 
lines  are  given,  then  throurii  a  given  point  a 
line  may  be  drawn  paralld  lo  ^ven  hnes  hf 
H.  ruler  construction.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
when  a  line  is  to  be  drawn  through  a  given 
point  yaraUlel'  to  a  given  Une.  The  imposabUity 
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proof,  based  upon  projectioo,  nay  be  carried 
out  by  pure  Keometrv. 

(2)  Matcheroni  Constractioiu.1—  Here  only 
tbe  compass  is  allowed  A  straight  line  is  con^ 
tidered  as  known  when  two  of  its  points  are 
determined.  Mascheroni,  in  1797,  showed  that 
all  problems  which  can  be  solved  by  the  ruler 
and  compass  can  be  solved  by  the  compass 
alone. 

(3)  Poncelet  and  Steincr  have  shown  that 
if  a  single  fixed  cirde  with  its  centre  is  givei^ 
al]  elementaiy  constructions  may  be  carried 
out  by  means  of  the  straight-edge.  Again,  if 
a  ruler  with  parallel  edges  mav  be  employed 
(it  is  then,  for  instance,  possifale  to  place  the 
instrument  so  that  each  edge  goes  through  an 
assigned  point),  all  elementary  problems  may 
be  solved  without  the  compass. 

(4)  Hilbert  considers  constructions  with  the 
straight-edge  and  sect-carrier.  The  latter  de- 
notes a  compass  used  not  to  draw  circle^  but 
merely  to  lay  off  a  given  scgmoit  on  a  gpyen 
line.  All  such  constructions  can  be  carried 
out  by  the  straight-ed^  and  a  movable  unit 
sect.  The  test  for  deciding  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  a  problem  in  this  sense  is 
exceedindy  complicated,  depending  on  the 
bigger  theory  of  algebraic  numbers. 

Geometrograpby. —  A  problem  of  ele- 
mentaiy geometry  can  usually  be  solved  in  a 
variety  of  ways  by  the  rule  and  compass.  Thus 
for  Qic  Apollonian  problem  (to  constntpt  a 
circle  touching  three  given  circles)  over  100 
distinct  solutions  have  been  worked  out  (Apol- 
lonius,  Poncelet,  Steiner,  Lemoine,  Study,  etc.). 
How  can  we  compare  these  as  regards  sim- 
plicity? It  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  stand- 
ard or  measure  of  simplicity.  One  method, 
for  instance,  would  be  to  take  the  number  oi 
lines  and  circles  as  the  measure  of  simidid^. 

A  more  complete  (but  still  somewhat  arti- 
ficial) discussion  has  been  elaborated  by  E. 
Lemoine  in  his  'Cjeometrography.'  Construc- 
tions are  analyzed  into  the  following  element- 
ary operations :  Operation  Ci  consists  in  plac- 
ing one  point  of  the  compass  on  a  given  point  in 
the  plane  of  construction;  including  a  given 
length  between  the  points  of  the  compass  is 
then  denoted  by  2Ci;  placing  a  point  of  the 
compass  on  an  undetermined  point  of  a  line  u 
operation  C>:  drawing  a  circle  is  Ct',  making 
the  ed^e  of  the  ruler  pass  through  an  assigned 
point  IS  operation  Ri,  and  through  two  as- 
signed points  is  2Ri;  finally,  drawing  a  straight 
line  is  operation  Rt.  Any  construction  mav 
then  be  represented  by  a  symbol  liRi  -|-  /Jti 
+  tthCt  +  miCt  +  ttitCi,  where  the  coefficients 
represent  the  numbers  of  elementary  opera- 
tions involved.  The  simplicity  is  measured  by 
i  +  /i  +  wi  +  mi+  m^,  and  the  exactness  by 
A4*Mi  +  ffte  (the  preparatory  operations). 
The  number  oi  tines  employed  is  given  by  U 
and  of  circles  b^  m*.  In  case  of  construction 
for  the  bisection  of  an  angle  explained 
above  the  symbol  is  3C»+3C,+2i?.+i?fc  The 
construction  which  leads  to  the  smallest  possi- 
ble value  for  the  simplicity  is  termed  the  geo- 
metrographic  solution.  ^  There  may  be  more 
than  one  solution  of  this  kind. 
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GEOMETRY,  History  of  the  Elements 

of.  TIte.  history  of  the  science  of  geometry 
b^ns  in  Greece.  It  is  true  that  mensuration 
was  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  at  an 
early  period  in  ^ypt  Babylonia  and  India,  and 
that  diis  work  mvoived  the  measurement  of 
angles  in  the  astronomical  observations  of  the 
people  of  these  countries,  but  the  abstract 
science  of  form  never  attained  any  prominence 
before  the  Gredc  period  In  Egypt,  for  exam- 
ple, the  harpedonaptc  (rope  stretchers)  knew 
the  right-angled  triangle  whose  sides  are  3,  4,  5 
and  stretched  their  ropes  to  lay  out  a  ri^t 
angle  in  much  &e  same  way  that  a  modem  sur- 
veyor erects  a  perpendicular  by  the  helpi  of  his 
chain;  but  .there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Es^ 
tians  thought  of  proving  the  Pythagorean  The- 
orem. Herodotus  testifies  to  the  tact  that  the 
Egyptians  divided  the  land  that  was  subject  to 
the  overflow  of  the  Nile  into  quadrilaterals, 
and  therefore  they  must  have  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  elementary  surveying.  Indeed,  long 
before  this  time  Ahmes  (see  Algebra,  History 
OF  THE  Elements  op)  gave  certain  rules, 
partly  incorrect,  for  measuring  areas,  and  vol- 
tunes,  in  particular  an  interesting  onie  for  the 
area  of  the  circle,  a— (d~  i  d)\  All  of  this 
work  was,  however,  veiy  elementaiy,  and  the 
rules  were  merely  toe  result-  of  unsaentific  ob- 
servation. 

In  Greece  the  science  of  geometry  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  with  Thales  (q-v.),  who 
was  born  at  Miletus,  c.  640  b.c^  and  who  died 
at  Athens  in  548.  Brou^t  up  m  contact  with 
the  learning  that  drifted  fn«i  the  East  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  his  younger 
days  devoted  to  those  commercial  pursuits  that 
made  Miletus  a  centre  of  wealth,  he  traveled 
extensively  and  devoted  his  later  years  to  phi- 
losophy. Trom  Egypt  he  seems  to  have  taken 
back  to  Ionia  whatever  of  primitive  geometry 
was  knowti,  and  his  school  at  Miletus  was  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  philosophy,  astronomy, 
and  the  science  of  form.  Thales  is  supposed  to 
have  proved  the  propositions  concerning  the 
equality  of  vertical  angles,  the  sides  oppmite 
the  equal  armies  of  a  triangle,  the  determina- 
tion of  a  trianrie  by  one  side  and  two  angles, 
the  bisection  of  a  circle  b^  a  diameter,  and  the 
nature  of  an  angle  inscribed  in  a  semicircle. 
His  most  famous  pupil  was  Pythagoras  .(q.v.), 
who  was  born  at  Samos  c  $80  and  died  in 
southern  Italy  c.  501.  A  man  of  ^reat  personal 
magnetism,  a  mystic,  and  versed  m  the  lore  of 
the  Orient,  Pvthagoras  made  his  school  at  Cro- 
tona  the  mathematical  centre  of  his  time.  Al> 
though  none  of  his  works  is  extant,  if,  in- 
deed, he  wrote  ai^,  it  is  known  that  he^roved 
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the  famous  theorem  whidi  bears  his  name 
(Euclid  I,  47),  a  proposition  already  known 
empirically  to  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese,  and 
probably  to  the  Hindus,  at  least  for  special 
cases.  Pythagoras  also  gave  much  attention  to 
the  study  of  proportions  and  irrational  quanti- 
ties, always  from  the  standpoint  of  geometry. 
He  also  knew  the  size  of  the  angle  of  a  regular 
n-gon,  and  the  stellar  pentagon  was  made  the 
badge  of  his  order. 

The  century  following  Pythagoras  was  one 
of  (Uscovery.  Among  the  most  noted  geometers 
was  Hippocrates  of  Chios,  c.  440  b.c,  who  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  great  physician  who 
may  have  been  the  author  oi  a  treatise 
on  the  mystic  number  7.  Hippocrates,  who 
bad  come  in  contact  with  the  Pythagoreans, 
wrote  the  first  Greek  text-book  on  mathematics 
and  designated  the  geometric  figures  by  letters 
placed  at  the  angles.  To  him  is  due  the  first 
example  of  the  quadrature  of  a  curvilinear  fig- 
ure, a  proposition  known  as  die  tunes  of  Hi^ 
pocrates.  The  theorem  asserts  that  if  semi- 
circles be  described  on  the  Aree  sides  of  an 
isosceles  right-angled  triangle  in  such  way  as 
to  form  lunes  on  the  two  shorter  sides,  the  area 
of  the  lunes  equals  that  of  the  triangle.  In  his 
attempt  to  duplicate  the  cube  he  showed  that 
the  problem  can  be  solved  if  two  mean  propor- 
tionals can  be  found  between  e  and  2e,  where « 
is  the  edge.  This  problem  was  one  of  the  three 
famous  problems  of  antiquity,  the  others  being 
to  square  the  circle  and  to  trisect  any  given 
angle.  It  is  now  known  that  these  problems, 
easily  solved  if  the  necessary  instruments  are 
allowed,  cannot  be  solved  merely  by  the  use  of 
an  unmarked  ruler  and  a  pair  of  compasses. 
Contemporary  with  Hippocrates  lived  Hippias 
of  Elis,  to  whom  is  probably  due  the  quadra- 
trix  which  Diiwstratus  afterward  studied  and 
named.  About  the  same  time  Antlphon  and 
Bryson  sought  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  by 
means  of  inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons, 
the  nimiber  of  sides  being  successively  douhleA 
and  with  them  begin  the  theories  of  limits  and 
of  exhaustions. 

The  influence  of  Plato  (429-J48  B.c.)  on 
dementary  geometry  was  greater  than  is  usually 
supposed.  He  found  the  science  in  a  disordered 
state,  a  mass  of  imrelated  propositions,  veiy 
likely  covering  much  of  plane  geometiy  as 
found  in  Euclid.  His  philosophic  mind  led  him 
to  the  attempt  to  put  the  science  on  a  more 
satisfactory  foundation  by  insisting  upon  accu- 
racy of  definition,  upon  a  limited  number  of 
postulates  (including  axioms),  and  upon  deBnite 
bounds  to  plane  geometry.  As  a  result,  only 
tiiose  figures  capable  of  construction  by  the 
help  of  an  unmarked  ruler  and  the  compasses 
are  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  field  of  ele- 
mentary geometry.  To  the  school  of  Plato  is 
also  due  the  analytic  method  of  attack  in  geom- 
etry, including  the  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
Although  not  himself  a  great  discoverer  in 
mathematics,  two  of  Plato's  pupils  reached  high 
eminence  in  geometry.  Of  these  the  first  was 
Eudoxus,  who  extended  the  theory  of  propor- 
tion, founded  the  doctrine  of  similar  figures, 
gave  much  attention  to  the  problem  of  the 
golden  section,  applied  the  method  of  exhaus- 
tions to  the  mensuration  of  solids,  and  wrote 
tiie  first  text-book  upon  stereometry.  The  sec- 
ond was  Menaechmus,  who,'  in  his  attempts  to 
aolve  ^e  duplication  (or  DeUan)  problem,  dis- 


covered- the  conic  sections.  The  study  of  the 
five  regular  polyhedra  also  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  Plato  5  pupils,  so  much  so  that  they 
received  the  name  of  Platonic  bodies. 

The  influence  of  Aristotle  was  directed  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  stud^  of  the  history 
of  geometry  and  the  applications  of  mathe- 
matics. As  a  result,  his  followers  began  to 
collate  the  work  of  the  earlier  Greeks  and  to 
consider  its  relation  to  physical  problems.  Ele- 
mentary geometry  now  enters  the  text-book 
period  and  several  attempts  at  works  of  this 
character  appear  in  the  4tfa  century,  b.c  This 
movement  culminated  in  the  works  of  Euclid 
(q.v.),  a  man  of  whose  personal  life  we  know 
practically  nothing  save  that  he  taught  and 
wrote  in  Alexandria  c.  300  B.a  Probably  of 
little  originality  in  the  way  of  mathematical 
discovery,  Euclid  had  a  ^nius  for  compilation, 
and  this  showed  itself  in  the  f^rotx^ia  (con- 
nected series),  or  Elements,  as  it  was  called  in 
later  times.  This  famous  work  is  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  plane  geometry,  and  it  has  formed  the 
basis  of  practically  all  elementary  treatises  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  natural  effect  of 
Euclid's  work  was  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  field  of  elementary  plane  geometry  was  ex- 
hausted. Mathematicians  therefore  directed 
their  energies  to  the  applications  of  geometry, 
to  stereometry  and  to  conies.  Archimedes 
(q.v.),  writing  at  Syracuse  c  240  B.C.,  opened 
^e  ^at  field  of  matiiematical  physics  and  car- 
ried the  study  of  elementary  geometric  solids  to 
its  greatest  height  among  the  Greeks.  To  him 
is  also  due  the  limits  3J  and  3H  for  t,  the 
study  of  the  spiral  that  bears  his  name,  and 
the  quadrature  of  the  parabola.  Apollonius  of 
Perga  (qv.),  "the  great  geometer,*  wrote  eight 
books  on  conies  c.  225  b.c,  and  set  a  standard 
which  still  influences  the  text-books  in  analytic 
geometry.  Of  the  minor  geometers  who  fol- 
lowed Apollonius,  two  may^  be  mentioned 
Nicomedes  (c  180  b.c),  who  invented  the  con- 
choid, a  curve  which  easily  solves  the  trisection 
problem,  and  his  contemporary.  Diodes,  whose 
cissoid  furnishes  an  easy  means  for  duplicating 
the  cube.  Of  the  later  Greek  geometers  the 
most  noteworthy  is  Hero  of  Alexandria  (see 
Hero  of  Alexandria),  whose  personal  history, 
tike  that  of  Euclid,  is  practically  unknown,  and 
to  whom  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  date  even 
within  a  century.  His  most  interestit^  contri- 
bution to  elementary  geometry  is  the  formula 
for  the  area  of  a  tmr^le  in  terms  of  the  sides, 

A— Vj(j— fl)  is—b)  (j— c). 
Possibly  contemporary  with  Hero  lived 
Menelaus,  whose  theorem,  known  m  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  as  the  Regula  sex  (iMntHatum,  has 
made  his  name  well  known.  His  most  im- 
portant discovery,  however,  was  the  projective 
property  of  the  aiiharmonic  ratio.  By  this  time 
the  age  of  discovery  in  geometry  had  passed  in 
Greece,  and  the  efforts  of  the  ^^eopythagoreans 
at  Alexandria  were  productive  of  little  that  is 
remembered.  Pappus  (c,  300  A.D.).  an  Alexan- 
drian mathematician  and  geographer,  may  be 
called  the  last  of  the  Greek  fi^ometriciaas  who 
showed  any  origmalhy.  He  suggested  the  the- 
ory of  involution  of  points,  restated  the  pro- 
jective property  discovered  by  Menelaus,  and 
discovered  the  theorem  (which  also  bears  the 
name  of  (yuldin)  concerning  the  volume  gen- 
crated  1^  a  plane  figure  revolvii^  about  an  axis. 
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The  Orientals  contributed  but  little  to  ele- 
mentary geometty.  their  interests  being  rather 
directed  to  algebra  (q.y.)  and  trigonometiy 
(q.v.),  with  astronomy  as  the  leading  apnlica< 
tion  for  their  advanced  mathematics.  Brahma- 
gupta,  a  Hindu,  born  in  59&  generalized  the 
Hero  formula,  showing  that  the  area  of  an  in- 
scribed quadrilateral  is  expressed  by 

A  =  yJ is— a)  (s  —  b)  (*— f)  is~d), 
but  aside  from  problems  in  mensuration,  geom- 
etry plaved  but  little  part  in  India.  The 
Bagdad  school  of  c.  800  was  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  geometty  only  as  it  concerned  trig- 
onometry, and  Its  greatest  contribution  to 
the  sciencfe  donsisted  in  the  preservation  of  the 
works  of  the  Greeks.  Euclid,  for  example,  was 
first  made  known  to  Christian  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages  through  a  translation  from  the 
Arabic  possibly  by  Adelhard  of  Bath,  c  1120. 

Among  the  first  books  on  mathematics  to  be 
printed  was  Euclid's  'Elements'  (1482),  a  fact 
which  made  this  famous  work  again  a  standard. 
The  appearatice  of  this  classic  had  the  same 
effect  as  in  the  later  centuries  of  Greek  culture, 
to  encourage  commentators  rather  than  investi- 
gators. In  the  way  of  original  work,  only  such 
minor  efforts  as  the  study  of  stellar  polygons 
and  the  geometry  of  a  single  opening  of  the 
compasses  characterized  the  closing  decades  of 
ifae  Middle  A^s  and  the  opening  years  of  the 
Renaissance.  Not  until  Kepler  (Q-v.)  suggested 
the  principle  of  continuity  (1604^,  and  Cava- 
Ueri  set  forth  the  method  of  infUvisibles  (1629; 
pubtisbed  in  1636),  and  Desamies  beg:an  the 
theory  of  modem  geometry  (1639),  was  there 
any  material  advance  in  the  subject.  When, 
however,  this  advance  was  undertaken  it  was  so 
vigorous  as  to  lead  from  elementary  geometry 
to  higher  fields.  In  the  Utter  part  of  the  19th 
century  there  was  a  renaissance  of  investigation 
in  the  elementary  domain,  leading  to  an  inter- 
esting but  not  very  productive  study  of  Ae 
p;eometiy  of  the  circle  and  the  triangle,  notably 
m  the  work  of  Lemoine  and  Brocard.  The  19th 
centun'  also  saw  an  exhaustive  study  of  non- 
Euclicfean  geometries  (q.v.),  those  based  on 
other  postulates  than  those  of  Euclid.  This 
study  began  with  the  works  of  Lobachevsky  and 
Bolyai  (qq  v.),  and  has  led  to  very  interesting 
results,  hardly  to  be  ranked,  however,  in  the 
domain  of  elementary  geometry. 
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GSOUSTRY.  Line-,  and  Allied  Theories 

For  geometric  purposes  space  may  be  con- 
ceived in  an  endless  variety  of  wa^s  (see 
Geometry,  CABTESiAur^,  i.e.,  as  the  manifold  of 
all  the  geometric  entities  of  any  given  kind  con- 
tained in  it.  In  particular,  it  may  be  viewed  as 
the  assemblage  (manifold,  aggregate,  plenum) 
of  its  points  or  of  its  planes  or  of  its  lines. 
According  as  one  or  another  of  these  views  be 
adopted  as  fundmental,  any  configuration,  as  a 
curve  or  a  surface,  will  present  as  fundamental 
the  corresponding  aspect  i.e.,  it  will  appear  as 
the  locus  (assemblage)  of  its  points  or  as  the 
envelope  (assemblage)  of  its  tangent  planes  or 
as  the  envelope  (assemblage)  of  its  tangent 
Hues.  These  various  views  or  aspects  are  not 
independent  Each  involves  the  others,  but 
they  are  not  co-ordinate:  one  of  them  being 
assumed  as  fundamental  or  primary,  the  others 
appear  as  derived  or  secondary.  Space  accord- 
ingly admits  of  various  geometric  theories 
distuiguished  by  and  taking  their  names  from 
their  primary  elements.  Line-geometry  con- 
templates space  as  primary  composed  of  lines, 
employs  the  line  as  fundunental  element,  and 
has  for  its  subject-matter  the  relations  and 
properties  of  line^  configurations.  Thus  the 
role  of  the  right  line  in  this  doctrine  is  quite 
analogous  to  that  of  thepoint  or  the  plane  in 
the  older  geometries.  The  plane,  too,  has  a 
line-geometry  (see  Geometry,  Moderx  Analyt- 
ical), but  the  line  and  the  point  theories  of 
the  plane^  being  analytically  identical,  are  best 
treated  simultaneously  as  dual  aspects  of  a 
single  doctrine. 

The  honor  of  haying  been  the  first  to  make 
formal  and  systematic  use  of  the  right  line  as 
primary  element  in  the  geometry  of  space 
belongs  to  Julius  Plticker  (1801-68),  whose 
^Neue  GecnnetTie  dcs  Raumes  gegrundet  auf 
die  Betrachtung  der  geraden  Linie  als  Raum- 
elenient,^  1868^,  is  the  first  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject  The  idea  of  employing  the 
line  as  space  element  had  indeed  occurred  to 
him  at  a  much  earlier  date.  (Cf.  his  'System 
der  Geometrie  des  Raumes,'  15^16).  His  first 
memoir  on  the  subject,  entitled  'On  a  New 
Geometry  of  Space,'  wa9  jpublished  in  English 
in  1865  and  may  be  found  in  Vol  14  of  'The 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London' 
and  elsewhere.  Ortain  important  line  sys- 
tems, as  congruences  and  complexes  (names 
given  by  Fliicker),  had  indeed  been  previously 
studied  to  some  extent  by  others.  The  notion 
of  congruences  of  lines  naturally  first  presented 
itself  in  geometric  researches  in  optics,  and 
in  fact  the  first  appearance  of  the  concept  of 
the  line  complex  seems  to  be  that  found  in  the 
'Traite  d'Optique*  of  the  physicist,  Btienne 
Louis  M^us  (1775-1812).  The  point-plane  and 
line-line  correlations  or  null-systems  estab* 
Hshcd  by  the  linear  complex  were  considered 
in  1827  by  the  Italian  geometrician  Giorgini 
('Memorie  dei  XL,'  Vol.  20),  and  in  1833,by 
Moebius  in  a  memoir  entitled  *tjber  eine 
besondere  Art  dualer  Verhaltnisse  zwischen 
Figuren  ira  Raume'  ('Crelle's  Journal,'  Vol. 
IX-X).  Nevertheless  the  invention  of  the  line 
geometry  of  space  is,  as  said,  to  be  properljr 
ascribed  to  Pliicker.  His  work  in  this  field  is 
the  beginning  oE  a  great  epoch  in  the  suence 
of  analytical  geometry.  The  undying  influence 
of  that  work  is  due  anther  to  its  content  nor. 
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strictly  speaking,  to  its  method,  important  as 
these  are.  It  is  rather  due  to  its  spirit,  which 
is  the  spirit  of  freedom,  emancipating  alike 
from  traditional  concepts  and  traditional  modes 
of  procedure.  Since  Plucker's  time  the  science 
begun  1^  him  has  been  ereatly  refined  and 
vastly  extended,  and  out  ot  it  have  come  great 
and  growing  kindred  doctrines,  as  the  sphere 
and  the  circle  geometries  of  space,  and  alhed 
theories  in  spaces  of  higher  dimensionality. 
The  following  paragraphs  present  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  elements  of  some  of  these  theories, 
especially  of  line  geometry,  together  with  some 
indications  of  furUier  developments  and  refer- 
ences to  the  corresponding  literature. 

Line  Co-ordinates. —  In  Cartesian  co-ordi> 
nates  (see  Geometry,  Cartesian)  the  line  is 
determined  by  any  pair  of  its  projecting  planes, 
e.g.,  by  the  pair  x™'re+  p.  y^ss+o  ;  con- 
versely, any  such  pair  determines  a  line.  Ac- 
cordingly the  position  of  the  line  depends  upon 
four  independent  quantities  or  co^rmiuUes,  r/x, 
a,  p;  the  line  has  four  dcmees  of  freedom, 
space  contains  a  fourfold  infinity,  to*  of  lines; 
in  lines  it  is  4-dimensional :  a  bein^  who  thought 
in  lines  as  ''naturally*  as  man  thinks  in  points 
would  regard  (our)  space  as  having  four  in- 
stead of  three  dimensions.  Linear  transforma- 
tion of  Cartesian  co-ordinates  converts  the  line 
co-ordinates  r,  s,  o,  P,  into  the  co-ordinates  r', 
P',  (of  the  same  line),  where  these  are 
fractions  whose  terms  are  linear  functions  of  r, 
p,  and  fff — sp';  and,  accordingly,  an  e<)ua- 
tion  of  degree  n  in  r.  s,  a,  p  is  converted  into 
one  of  degree  2«  in  those  quantities.  In  order 
that  the  new  and  the  old  equations  should  be 
of  the  same  degree  in  the  old  co-ordinates, 
Plucker  introduced  a  fifth  co-ordinate  v ,  where 
ff=rff — sp.  There  are  numerous  other  systems 
of  line  co-ordinates,  and  in  his  above-cited  6rst 
paper  Pliicker  himself  presents  no  less'  than 
ei^t  distinct  systems.  Of  all  the  systems  those 
that  are  homogeneous  are  at  once  the  most 
artistic  and  convenient.  These  naturally  pre- 
sent themselves  as  follows :  If  w  and  fi  (i"!, 
2,  3,  4)  denote  respectively  the  homogeneous 
co-ordinates  (see  Geometky,  Mchiern  Analti^ 
ical)  of  a  point  and  a  plane  referred  to  a 
fundamental  tetraedron^  then  the  equation 
iiXi  +  (ai-i-SA  +  ?^ft=0,  or  liixi=0,  will 
serve  to  represent  the  plane  Si  (as  locus  of 
points)  or  the  point  xi  (as  envelope  of  planes). 
It  is  at  the  same  time  the  condition  mat  the 
point  Xi  and  the  plaiie  U  shall  be  united  in 
position,  each  containing  the  other.  The  line 
determined  by  two  planes  U  and  Vi  is  repre- 
sented by  the  pair  of  equations  =0 
Svixi=0.  It  is  equally  determined  by  any 
two  planes  of  the  axial  pencil  2(f»  +  ^t)«=0. 
Of  these  the  simplest  are  the  four  of  which 
each  contains  a  vertex  of  the  tetcaedron  of 
reference.  Their  equations  are 

g»xt+qtaet+  *  -fg»»x*=0, 
qa3tx+qnXt-\-qtiXt+   *  =0, 

where  pqik=?jVk~?kVi*  i  P  being  a  proportional- 

ity  factor;  e.g.,  pq\t^^iV.-^^\-  As  xj]c= — oy, 
there  are  but  six  numerically  distinct  coeffi- 
cients q.  These  are  connected  by  the  quad- 
ratic identitv  ?it5«-|-5i»9n+9n9t»=0;  as,  more- 
over, only  their  ratios  are  essential,  the  six  g's 
are  equivalent  to  but  four  independents.  Ac- 


cordingly the  <ti  may  be,  and  for  the  sake  of 
symmetry  are,  adopted  as  six  homogeneous  co- 
ordinates of  the  line  regarded  as  the  axis  ien- 
velope)  of  a  pencil  of  planes. 

The  tine  has  another  aspect;  it  may  be 
viewed  as  locus  of  its  points,  determined  bv 
an;^  pair  of  them  as  xt  ana  ^<i.  Thus  considered, 
it  IS  represented  by  the  pair  of  point  equations 
2«if.=0,  2y.f<=0.  The  line  is  equally  deter- 
mined by  any  two  points  of  the  range 
^Cw  +  ^W  f»=  0  and  in  particular  by  any  two 
of  the  four  points  in  which  the  line  pieixes  the 
faces  (planes)  of  the  fundamental  tetraedron. 
Of  these  points  the  equations  are 

•  +^iei+/>i.f.  +pi>s*=(i, 

pu^i+p»^*+  *  +p^t^, 
p4iSi+paSt+p^M+    *  =0, 

where  <'tikj=xjyk — «».  The  six  ^'s  satisfy 
an  identity  like  that  of  the  (^s,  the  ratios  of 
the  ^'s  are  alone  important,  and,  again  witfi 
a  view  to  symmetry,  the  ^'s  are  chosen  as 
the  six  homogeneous  co-ordinates  of  the  line 
conceived  as  a  locus  (range)  of  points. 

It  is  readily  found  that  the  line  Pjk  and  the 
line  gjk  are  one  and  the  same  when  and  only 
when  Pa:qtf='Pn:qm=Pi*:  qm=ihm:qn=Pm:q» 
=^P»:qH.  Acconlingjly,  disregarding  both  the 
locus  and  envelope  aspects  of  the  Hue,  we  may 
employ  for  its  co-ordinates  any  six  quantities 
rjk  whidi,  p  and  <r  being  proportituiality  factors, 
satisfy  the  relations:  rB=>pja=ff#H,  rm^pq» 
=^p^  fM*=pgi^  vpn,  rM=pqit=op}at  r««pj«=: 
oPu,  TM—pqa^^cpi^  The  identity  connecting 
the  /a  may  be  written  (after  Koeoigs) 
u(r)  =2(fiif»i-p-furti4-fMr»)=0. 

Passing  from  homogeneous  to  (Artesian 
point  co-ordinates,  i.e.,  from  a  finite  tetraedron 
to  an  infinite  one  having  three  of  its  faces 
motually  perpendicular  and  for  the  fourth  the 
plane  at  w ,  there  result  the  six  homogeneous 
line  co-ordtnates  employed  by  Pliicker.  The 
transition  is  effected  by  substituting  x',  y*,  a',  1 
respectively  for  xu  x%,  xt,  x*,  and  r",  y  ,  x*,  1 
for  vi.  y%  y»,  y4i  the  Pliicker  co-ordinates  ac- 
cormngqr  are: 

P—y-/.  A.'=«'-«". 

If  we  replace  jr",  .  .  .  1^  x+dx',  .  .  .  i.e., 
if  we  re^rd  the  Une  as  determined  by  consecu- 
tive (neighboring,  "infinitely  near*)  points,  the 
Plucker  co-ordinates  assume  the  form  adopted 
by  Sophus  Lie.  The  primes  being  omitted,  the 
Lie  line  co-ordinates  are:  pu=xdy — ydx, 
xdi—Mdx,  Pn=ydf-~zdy,  ptt'=~ax,  Pii==dy,  p* 
=  ~dz. 

The  general  co-ordinates  tjk  admit  of  further 
generalization.  They  may  be  replaced  by 
Hnear  functions  of  them;  i.e.,  if  rjk  =  Cjk.oi 
+  Cjk,*t  +  . . .  +  Qk^,  where  me  determi- 
nant of  the  C*s  does  not  vanish,  the  six  varia- 
bles xfi  may  be  employed  as  line  co-ordinates. 
The  t/s  satisfy  a  quadratic  identity  f  (v)"=0, 
into  which  w  (r)«0  is  converted  by  the  fore- 
going transformation.  A  simple  special  case  of 
this  transformation  yields  an  elegant  svstem 
of  line  co-ordinates  introduced  by  Felix  Klein. 
Replacing  the  j/s  by  jr's,  the  spedal  transforma- 
tion is;  xi=rH+rH,  ixt=rix — r«;  »=fu  +  r«, 
tftaafit— fa;  3e»-=fi»-t-f»,  Mft^rii — fn',  where 
i=  V —  1-  The  Kleinian  line  co-ordinates  are 
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3^0'^  1,  .  .  .  ,  6)>  The  t^tity  oooneeiing 
them  b  ^3C^=Q, 

Condition  of  latMMctioii  of  Ltnea^ 
The  two  Uaes  may  be  eouowei  aa  loci,  or.aa 
axe^  or  cme  as  a  locus  and  the  other  as.anaxUk 
In  the  5rst  case,  suppose  the  Unes  are  deter- 
mined respectively  hy  the  point  pairs  (xi,  >j) 
(yiyy'O.  The  lines  p  and  p  will  intersect  when 
and  only  whro  the  four  points  lie  i»  a  plane^ 
for  which  tiie  necMsary  and  sufficient  oondi- 
tion  is 


Xt  »  Xt  IBf 
XI  XI  Xt  x% 

yi'  y*  V  y: 


-0. 


which  on  expansion  yields  ^i^'w  +  Pt^'n  -h 
Pi^'m  +  pup'a  +  pmp'f  +  An^'w—  0,  0£  tms  con-T 
dition  the  first  member  is 


■  Denotine  this  polar  fonn  b);  «  p'),  tfie 
condition  that  the  two  lines  (lod,  ^rnt  ranges) 
p  and  ^  shall  have  a  common  point  is  <*{py) 
=  0.  In  like  manner,  the  condition  that  the 
lines  (envelopes,  axial  pencils  of  planes)  q  and 
'  shfiH  have  a  common  plane  is  «  (fi.srO"*'. 
_f  one  of  the  lines  be  regarded  as  a  locus,  the- 
other  as  an  envelope,  the  condition  of  intersect 
tion  is  S/yifcff'y»=0  or  ^ptp^jk^^O.  Disregard- 
ing  the  aspects  of  the  lines  r  and  r,  the  cona- 
tion is  o{rj')'='0.  The  preceding  traQsfonna- 
tion  from  r*s  to  t/s  converts  »(r,  r)  mto  f{»,  O. 

where  2  +  . . .  +  -|- V. 

Hence  the  condition  that  the  lines  v,  V  shall 
intersect  is  f  (f,  rO  =0.  In  Klein  co-or£nates, ' 
the  condition  for  the  intersection  of  the  lines 
X  and  x'  is  ^xjx'j^O  (j=l, ...  6). 

Pencils  and  Hyperpwicila.—  Let  v/  and  r/' 
be  any  two  intersecting  lines.  Hiese  deter- 
mine a  flat  ^nciL  viz.,  that  whose  vertex  is  ihe 
common  pomt  oi  v'  and  and  whose  lines 
lie  in  the  plane  of  ?/  and  v".  All  and  only 
the  co-ordinates  of  the  lines  of  the  pencil  are 
given  by  the  formula  w=^i'i'-(-/*tV.  For,  first, 
f(t)=f(ir')i'  +  2f«  p")  and,  by 

hypothesis,  Hv')  =  0,  f(f")-=0,  f(p',  »")  =  0: 
hence  ^  (p)  =  0,  and  »»  represents  a  line  for  all 
values  of  the  parameters  A  and  /i.  Secondly, 
if  Pi"'  be  any  Une  cutting  v'  and  p",  f  (p',  p^O  =0, 
f(f",  p"')==0;  hence  fCf,»"')  =  0,  for  i(,v,  O 
=Af(p',  O  -J-/if(p",  p"*);-  therefore  the  lines 
vi  belong  to  the  pencil.  Thirdly,  these  are  all 
of  the  lines  of  the  pencil,  for  it  is  easily  proved 
that  the  ratio,  ^:fi  can  be  determined  so  that 
the  corresponding  vi  shall  cut  any  given  line 
not  contained  in  the  plane  of  the  pencil. 

Koeni^s  has  suggested  the  name  hyperpencil 
ihyperfauceaU)  to  denote  alike  the  totality  of 
lines  ot  a  plane  and  the  totality  (sheaf,  bundle) 
of  lines  ttiroiigh  a  point.  A  hyperpendl  is 
determined  by_  any  three  lines  (not  in  a  same 
pencil)  of  which  each  intersects  the  other  two, 
If  three  such  lines  be  p/,  Pi",  p*"',  then  alt  and 
only  the  co-ordinates  of  the  hyperpencil  are 

f'ven  1^  the  formula    ti^'h>^  +  w"  •¥ 
,  /i,  V  being  parameter.  The  hyperpencil  wilt 
be  a  sheaf  or  a  pluie  of  lines  according  as  the 


g^n  lines  detcrmiBti  •  bm  one  point  of  tlne^ 
points. 

LiM.  Syttema  ist  Geneial. —  Just  as,  foif 
exarapic,  in  .ordinary  analjliioal  -  geofnetryf  W(B 
study  systems  (loci)  of  points  represented  bgn 
equatiooB  ia  point. coordinates, ^oin  th«j>cesnife 
subject  vm  are  concemed:  with  Une  system^ 
represented  by  equations  in  line  co*ordinatH; 
The  line,  we  nave  seen,  depends  on  four  inde^ 
pendent  variables,  co-ordinatos  or  pmrametersi 
The  totalis  of  - lines  itk  spaei  may  be  called 
the*  4^arameter  system;  it  contaiils  lines^ 
a  line  in  it,  has  four  degrees  of  freedom,  one 
degree  for  each  of  the  free  (anconditioned>i 
parameters  or  co-ordinates.  One  ooiidttioa  am. 
the  four'  parameter»  renders'  then  eiiaivalent 
to  but  three  independent  ones;  iuxdc  the  linesi 
repretented  by  one  equation  constitute  a 
3-par3meter  ^rstem,  called  bi^  Plfidcer  a  line 
complex.  A  complex  contains  «■  lines,  » 
line  in  a  complex  has  bttt  three  decrees  of 
freedMn.  A  2-p&rameter  system  or  coH^ruencei 
(Pliicker),  containing  eo  lines,  allowos  thci 
line  two  degrees  of  freedom,  1»  defined  & 
pair  of  equations.  A  triplet  of  equations  repr*^ 
sents  a  1-parameter' system,  a  niled  surface,  oti. 
better,  a  line  series  iS4rie  tigltB  Koefrigs):  it 
contains  <« *■  lines:  in  such  a  system  the  line  has 
but  one  degree  of  freedom.  Finally,  a  Q-paraH 
meter  system,  defined  by  four  simultaneous 
equations,  contains  but  a  jiMte  number  of  lines: 
In  order,  then,  that  fert  or  tnore  equations, 
should  represent,  a  common  system  of  linesi  it 
is  necessary  that  their  coefiiaents  satisfy  goaw 
condition  or  conditions. '  ' 

liie  Linear  Complex^  The  complex  de» 
filled  by  an  equation  of  degree  n  is  said  to  fcffl 
of  «th  degree.   If  the  Complex  Is  . called 

linear.  ■  Tne  general  equation  of  the  linear  com^' 
plex  is  f»w-f      + .  .  .  +  0,  or  briefly, 

tcm=(i,  where  f(p)=o;  How  are  the  lines 
distributed?  Let  fi— W-f  ^ri"  +  "»i"'  be  an 
arbitrary  Oiypfcrpeacil;  In  order  that  a  line  of 
the  hyperpencil  shall  belong  to  the  com^eiL  K 
is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  Sc^C^p/  -|-  hv%*  + 
vp,-"')a=0,  a  single  linear  condition  of  the  (two 
ind^endent)  ratio,  ^-f^'-y-  Hence  a  single  .in- 
finity of  the  lines  of  the  hyperpencil  belong  fo 
the  complex.  For  if  «»'— 5.,pi  +  /tiP,"  -J-  v,ip/" 
and  u^'=^^i"  +  fiiOt'  +  f^j,-"'  be  any  two  of 
them,  then  plainly  all  lines  of  the  pencil  (Mj  «"), 
belong  to  the  complex.  On  the  other  hand,  un- 
less the  oitire  hyperpendl  bdongs  to  the  com- 
plex, no  other  line  w"  does  so  bctong,  for  if 
it  dUi  dien  every  pencil  determined  by  and 
^  lines  of  («', . «"),  i.e.,  all  lines  of  Uie  hyper- 
pencil, would  belong  to  the  complex.  Hence 
the  proposition:  The  lines  of  a  liitear  complex, 
are  so  distributed  that  every  hyperpencil  m 
space  contains  a  pencil  of  lines  {and  no  other 
line)  belonging  to  the  complex,  unless  the 
hyperpencil  itself  is  entirely,  contaifud  in  tht^ 
complex.  These  pencils  are  called  the  peodLs 
of  the  compksx.  The  proposition  admits  of 
various  equivalent  statements  of  which  one  of 
the  most  illuminating  is:  Gioen  a  linear  com* 
plex,  in  general,  each  point  of  space  is  the  ver- 
tex of  a  pencil  of  tines  of  the  complex  and  con- 
tains  no  other  hne  of  it;  in  each  plane  in  gen- 
eral there  is  a  pencil  of  lines  (but  no  other  Rne) 
of  the  complex.  In  the  former  ease  the  plane 
containiiK  the  pencil  of  the  point  is  .called  the 
Polar  (pUne)  of  the  point;  in  Ac  latter,  the 
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vert^  of  th«  pencil  in  the  plane  is  called  the 
pole  (point)  of  the  plane.  Thus  a  linear  com- 
plex serves  to  pair  tlic  points  and  planes  of 
space  as  poles  and  polars,  any  poit  and  its 
pwarr  faeinf  united  in  positioti  If  a  point  P 
and  a  plane  ir  be  onited  in  position,  tnc  pole 
Pf  of  T  and  the  polar  V  of  P  are  also  united. 
Not  otAy,  however,  are  points  and  planes  paired^ 
but  .  lines  are  paired  with  lines.  The  line  com- 
mon to  two  poles  corresponds  to  the  line  com* 
Atom  to  dieir  polars.  Two  such  corresponding 
lines. are  caUed  conjugates  with  respect  to  the 
comi^ex.  To  a  range  <^  points  (poles)  cor- 
ifesponds  an  .axal  pencil  of  planes  (polars), 
the  base  «{  the  range  and  the  axis  of  the  pencil 
beuig  conjugate  lines.  A  line  cutting  two  con- 
jugates belodgs  to  the  complex,  and  all  lines 
of  the  comi^ex  that  cut  a  given  line  cut  its 
eotijugate  alsb.  If  two.  lines  intersect,  so  do 
their  conjugates.  Every  line  of  Ae  complex 
is  its-  omi  conjugate*  and  omversely.  If.  « 
point  moves  aloag  a  line  of  the  complex,  the 
polar  ,|^iie  turns  about  the  same  line.  This  is 
a  special  case  of  the  proposition  that  if  a  point 
^des.  along  any  line,  the  polar  plane  rotates- 
about  the  conjugate  line.  Hence,  if  Pi,  Ft,  /*>, 
i^t,  be  any  four  positions  of  the  moving  point 
ana  if  vi,  ir„  ir,,  n-,  are  the  corresponding 
phukes, '  then  the  antiarmonic  ratios  are  etjuaL 
tft,-.(i'iP*P»P*)?=('^i"'<fi'^4)-  In  general:  if  C 
planes,  ihe.  pokirs*  conjugates  and  ^les  (with 
respect  to  a  given  complex)  constitute  a  coa- 
figuration  C,  C  and  C'  are  called  reciprocai 
cma&gnrations.  The  points,  lines  and  planes 
of  either  correspond  uniquely  and  respectively 
to  the  planes,  lines  ^ad  poit^ts  of  the  other. 
Iq  particular,  if  C  is  a  polyedron,  so  is  C.  The 
edges  of  either. are  conjugates  of  the  edges  of 
the  other;  the  vertices  and  faces  of  either  are 
rentectively  the  poles  and  polars  .of  the  faces 
and  vertices  of  the  other.  The  vertices  of 
either  lie  in  the  (polar)  faces  o{  the  other. 
-  Invariant  <of  Com|uex,  Special  Complex, 
DirectT'X^  The  condition, 

■    2f(i'y)=-^  "•  +  -■■+  ""^o- 

that  the  line  v  shall  mtersect  the  line  V,  rep- 
resents a  special  complex,  viz.,  that  of  which  all 
the  lines  cut  a  given  line  i/,  called  the  directrix 
of  the  complex.  The  complex  2c^,=o  is, 
then,  spe<iial  when  and  only  when 

^  •  3f  .   , 

These  equations  yield  the  values  of  (the  ratios 
of)  the  V}9  in  terms  of  the  cj.  Stibstitnting 
those  values  in  fCwO.  there  results  a  homo^ne- 
oiis  quadratic  0  (c),  so  that  f  (vd)  =  u  (c). 
Hence  0(c)'^0  when  and  only  when  i  fCiw) 
=«0;  hence  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condi- 
tion that  "Lcioj^O  shall  represent  a  special 
complex  is  that  Q(c)  =sO.  In  such  case  tea 
co-ordinates '  of  Uie  directrix  are  the  co-effi- 
cients  cj.  The  expression  0  (c)  has  been  named 
by  Klein  the  mvariant  of  the  complex  £cfwf^O. 
The  complex  is,  therefore,  special  or  non-special 
according  as  its  invariant  vanishes  or  does  not. 
If  be  reduced  to  the  Plucker  type  «  (v)  ™ 
2(v\Vt  +  wn  +  vaft),  the  invariant  assumes  the 
form  U  (c)  ™2(CiC4  + CiC»+ CtC,).  In  case  the 
above-mentioned  Klein  coordinates  are  em- 
ployed, the  form  of  the  invariant  tsjl(c)°=Xr/ 

<r--i  6). 


Pencils  of  GonvI^S;  and  Line  Con- 
gniences, — The  system  of  lines  amunDn  to 
two  i»)DtpIeixi«  lis-  named  a  iline  <omgriutm.  It 
is  plan  that  tUe  lines  of  the  congniencc  detcr- 
niined  hy  two  complexes  ^j>^0  and  ttf^j=o 

are  common  to  the  complexes  of  die  pencil 
Ti^cjej  +  ptc'ji)j=^i?icj +fif'j^j==^0  of  com- 
plexes and  that  the  coogruealce  is  equally  de- 
termined by  any  two  com^£xes  of  the  pencil. 
Does  the  pencil  include  special  complexes?  If 
so,  how  many?  The  connition,  a(Xc=^=o, 
for  special  comjdexe^  is  quadratic  in  the  ratio 
A  :  ^  of  the  parameters,  and  hence  yields  two 
values  for  that  ratio,  which  may  be  real  and 
distinct^  real  and  equal,  or  imaginary.  Accord- 
ingly, every  pencil  of  complexes  contains  two 
and  but  two  special  complexes,  real  and  distinct, 
coincident  or  imaginary.  The  directrices  of  the 
special  complexes  are  cat  by  all  and  only  the 
lines  of  the  congruence  and  are  called  the 
directrices  of  the  congruence.  Conversely,  the 
assemblage  of  lines  that  intersect  two  given 
lines  is  a  congruence.  Hence  a  coi^ruence  Is 
offen  defined  to  be  the  totality  of  lines  inter- 
secting two  fixed  lines.  The  directrices  of  a 
congruence  are  conjugate  lines  with  respect 
to  every  complex  of  Uie  corresponding  pencil 
of  complexes.  In  case  the  discriminant  of  the 
fores;oing  .quadratic  is  zero,  the  directrices 
coincide.  The  (double)  directrix  is  a  line  of 
the  congruence.  That  discriminant  is  called 
the  invariant  of  the  congruence.  The  vanishing 
of  the  invariant  signifies  coincidence  of  the 
two  special  complexes  and  of  their  directrices. 
It  may  happen  that  the  quadratic  is  identically 
zero.  Then  all  complexes  of  the  pencil  are  special 
and  the  directrices  constitute  a  pencil  of  lines. 

Angle  of  Complexes ;  Involution. —  Let 
9t  b,  Ct  d  he  any  four  values  of  the  parameter 
of  the  above  pencil  of  complexes.  The 
anbarmonic  ratio  (abed)  may  be  called  the 
anharmonic  ratio  of  the  four  corresponding 
complexes.  If  /  be  a  line  of  the  congruence,  ^ 
a  plane  of  ?,  and  Fi,  Pi,  Pu  P*  be  the  poles  of 
ir  as  to  the  complexes  a,  b,  c,  d  respectively, 
then  the  anharmonic  ratio  (PiPiPtP*)"(abcd}. 
Also,  if  fft,  "^j,  ir,  are  the  polar  planes  of  a 
point  P  ot  t  wifli  respect  to  the  four  com- 
plexes, then  (5n[tf|ir,»r,) « (ofted).  Hence 
(«'jTt>r»ffJ=(PiPiP»P*),  aiid  these  equal  ratios 
remain  constant  as  rotates  about  (P  glides 
along)  I  and  also  as  /  varies  its  position  in  the 
congruence.  We  majr  suppose  that  b  and  d 
correspond  to  the  special  complexes  of  the  pen- 
cil and  denote  by  F  and  F'  the  points  common 
to  /  and  the  directrices  and  by  f  and  the 
planes  determined  by  I  and  the  directrices. 
Then  (PtFPJ")™{abcd)=^(n,frr^).  Denote 
this  anharmonic  ratio  r.  The  corresponding 
angle,  A=Oog  r)  :  2V —  1.  has  been  named  by 
Klein  the  ai^le  of  tlie  complexes  a  and  c.  If 
a  and  i  be  so  taken  (and  that  is  possible)  that 
^4=90",  whence  — I,  then  the  two  corre- 
spondit^  complexes  are  said  to  be  orthogonal 
or  in  involution.  The  geometric  significance 
of  this  relationship  is  that,  when  and  only 
when  it  subsists  between  two  complexes,  each 
contains  the  conjugates  of  its  lines  with  respect 
to  the  other.  T^is  subject  of  involution  is  inti- 
mately COTinected  with  the  general  doctrine 
of  .  linear  systems  of  linear  complexes,  but  it 
cannot  be  further  pursued  here. 
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Hyperpendl  of  CompleXflB^  We  may 
thus  term  the  system  S(^^  +  pi/y  +  wy")i'y=* 
determined  by  three  independent  complexes. 
^jpj=0,   2:c'yty=0.    Sc/'t-y=cO.     The  name, 

system  of  three  terms,  is  often  employed  in- 
stead of  hyperpencil.  The  oo'  lines  common 
to  the  three  fundamental  complexes  are 
obviously  common  to  all  complexes  of  the 
hyperpencil.  Thgr  constitute  a  mled  surface 
of  second  order.  That  the  surface  is  of  second 
order  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
points  in  which  it  is  pierced  by  a  line  vj,  i.e., 
the  number  of  solutions  of  the  equations 
2£yt,j=Sc'jiy=j:c,-"pj  =  f(r)  =  f (w,  tt),  IS  two. 
The  surface  is  in  general  an  hyberholoid  of  one 
sheet;  in  special  case,  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid. 
The  lines  constitute  however,  but  one  system 
of  generators.  What  of  the  other  system? 
To  answer,  observe  that  the  condition, 
n(<lc-f-^-|-vi:")=0,  that  the  hyperpencil  shall 
contain  special  complexes,  yields  w*  pairs  of 
values  of  the  (two  independent)  ratios  ^  w. 
Hence  the  hjrperpendl  mcludes  w'  special 
complexes.  The  directrices  of  these  con- 
stitute the  second  system  of  generators.  These 
last  are  not  lines  common  to  the  hyperpendl, 
on  which  account  it  seems  better  (after 
Koenigs)  to  call  the  lines  common  to  the  hyper- 
pencil not  a  ruled  surface,  but  a  demi-quadric 
or  series  of  lines.  ^ 

Complex  of  Higher  Degree. —  An  equation 
fn{vy  =  0  of  degree  n  in  line  co-ordinates  vj 
defines  a  complex  of  degree  n.  Any  tine-pencil 
of  space  contains  n  lines  of  such  a  complex, 
so  that  the  degree  of  a  complex  may  be  ^o- 
metrically  defined  to  be  the  number  of  hnes 
common  to  the  complex  and  an  arbitrary  pencil. 
The  lines  common  to  a  complex  of  nth  degree 
and  a  hyperpencil  constitute  a  cone  of  order  n 
if  the  hyperpencil  is  a  sheaf,  and  envelope  a 
plane  curve  of  class  n  M  the  hyperpencil  is  a 
plane  of  lines.  The  cone  is  called  a  cone  o£  the 
complex;  and  a  curve,  a  curve  of  the  cwn- 
plex.  Every  point  of  space  is  the  vertex  of 
such  a  cone,  and  every  plane  contains  such  a 
curve.  As  above  seen,  if  n  =  l,  the  cone  de- 
generates into  a  plane  (pencil  of  lines)  and  the 
curve  degrades  into  a  point  (pencil  of  lines 
enveloping  it).  The  *Neue  Geometric*  of 
Pliicker  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  quadratic  com- 
plex, w=2,  and  many  of  its  cardinal  proper- 
ties are  there^  discovered.  For  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  including  the  general  doctrine  of 
complexes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works 
above  cited  and  to  the  biblic^raphy  below.  We 
give  next  a  very  brief  account  of  certain 
closely. 

Alued  Theoues 
the  study  of  whose  connections  and  general 
comparative  anatomy  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive and  fascinating  chapters  in  the  de- 
velopment of  modem  geometry. 

Plane  Geometry  of  the  Point  in  Four- 
space. —  Space  that  is  4-dimensioDal  in  pcnnts 
is  also  4-dimensional  in  tineoids  (ordinary  S*!^ 
mensionat  spaces).  It  is  6-dimensional  in  tines 
and  also  in  planes.  Hence  in_  4-space  the  point 
and  the  lineoid  are  dual  (reciprocal)  elements, 
and  so  the  the  plane  and  the  line.  The  lineoid 
contains  «*  lines:  the  point,  ^«  planes.  The 
lineoid  contains  «  points  and  as  many  planes ; 
the  point  contains  « *  tineoids  and  as  many 
lines.  Hence  in  4-siiace,  the  point;  plane  and 


line  geometries  of  the  lineoid  are  respectively 
dual  to  the  lineoid,  line  and  plane  theories  of 
the  point.  Between  any  two  of  these  pairs 
of  reciprocal  geometries  there  is  a  fact-to-fact 
correspondence,  and  the  algebras  of  any  such 
pair  are  identical,  The  emphasis  here  falls 
upon  the  fact  that  the  line  geometry  of  the 
Iine(Hd  Ci.e.,  ordinary  line  geometry)  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  analytically  as  the  geometry 
of  the  4-space  point  regarded  as  the  assemblage 
of  its  (generating)  planes.  For  an  introduc- 
tory detailed  account  of  the  elements  of  the 
latter  theory,  and  of  the  mentioned  Darallet- 
ism,  consult  ^The  Plane  Geometry  of*the  Point 
in  Point-space  of  Four  Dimen^ons'  Ameri- 
can Jour,  of  Math.,>  Vol.  XXV). 

Geometry  of  ^Ordinary)  Space  in  Penta- 
Bpherical  Co-ordinates.^ — The  square  of  the 
tangent-distance  from  a  point  to  a  sphere  is 
named  the  power  of  the  point  wiih  respect  to 

the  sphere.    Denote  by      (*  "=  1  5)  the 

powers  of  a  point  with  respect  to  five  fixed 
mutually  orthogonal  spheres.  The  xk  satisfy 
the  identity  Ijet*  =  0.  To  any  set  of  values  of 
their  ratios  there  corresponds  a  definite  point 
and  conversely.  The  quantities  ^  are  called 
pentaspherical  point  co-ordinates.  Their  dis- 
covery and  introduction  into  geometry  are 
mainljr  ascrtbable  to  Gaston  DaHbpux  (cf.  his 
memoir  'Sur  tine  classe  remarquable  de  courbes 
et  de  surfaces  algebraiques,'  1873),  4}Ut  in  part 
also  to  Felix  Klein  and  Sophus  Lie  (cf.  ^Mathe- 
matische  Annalen,*  Vol.  V).  In  these  co-ordi- 
nates the  equation  of  a  sphere  is  linear,  viz., 
2  3t*  =  0  (i  1, . . .  5)  ;  conversely,  every 
such  equation  represents  a  sphere.  The  radius 
is  /)  =  (V  Sm*")  :  S(mt+  Rk),  where  the  Rk  are 
the  radii  of  the  fundamental  spheres.  Certain 
analytic  correspondences  between  line  geom- 
etry (in  Klien  co-ordinates)  and  point  geometry 
in  pentaspherical  point  co-ordinates  are  imme- 
diately obvious.  For  example:  in  the  former 
'Lxf=  0  (j=  1,  . .  . ,  6)  is  the  identity  satisfied 
by  the  line  co-ordinates  xj  ;  in  the  latter, 

™0  (fe  =  l  5)   is  the  identity  connecting 

the  pentaspherical  point  co-ordinates;  in  the 
former,  ^mjxj  =^0  represents  a  linear  complex; 
in  the  latter,  imuck  "0  represents  a  sphere; 
in  the  former,  Sib/'"=0  means  that  the  com- 
plex is  special;  in  the  latter,  Zntj^'^O  signifies 

that  tbe  sphere  ts  a  point ;  and  so  on  and  on. 

Sphere  Geometry  of  Space.— In  this  doc- 
trine, due  to  Sophus  Lie,  the  sphere  is  taken  as 
primary  element.   To  pick  out  a  s^phere  from 

among  all  the  spheres  of  space,  it  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  to  know  four  independent  things 
about  it,  as  the  (three)  co-ordinates  of  its 
centre  and  the  length  of  its  radius.  Hence  the 
sphere  like  the  line,  has  four  independent  co- 
ordinates, it  has  four  degrees  of  freedom,  and 
sphere  geometry,  like  line  geometry,  is  4-di- 
mensional. ^  We  have  seen  tnat_  every  equation 
^nthxt^O  in  pentaspherical  point  co-ordinates 
Xk  represents  a  sphere,  and  conversely;  hence 
the  five  coefficients  mk  may  be  taken  as  homo- 
geneous sphere  co-ordinates,  their  ratios  being 
equivalent  to  four  independents.  The  system 
may  be  rendered  homologous  to  that  of  the  six 
line  co-ordinates  by  introducing  a  sixth 
sphere    co-ordinate    ntt  the  definition, 

iff(,=V £mfc*, where t  =  V — laad(ife=l,  ....  5). 
The   six   homogeneous,   sphere  co-ordinates 
0  ~^r  •  •  •*     satisfy  the  quadratic  identiQr 
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Sidy  —O,  identical  in  form  with  that  con- 
necting the  Klien  line  co-ordinates.  The  condi- 
tion that  the  spheres  m  and  m'  shall  be  tangent  - 
is  2mjm/='0,  which  is  precisely  like  the  con- 
dition, 23yx/"0,  that  the  lines  x  and  shall  in- 
tersect, a  most  interesting  and  fruitful  principle 
of  correspondence  discovered  by  Lie  in  his 
brilliant  memoir,  <Uher  Complexe,  in  besondere 
Linienund  Kugel-Complexe,  mit  Anvrandung  auf 
die  Theorie  partieller  DifFerentlatgleichungen> 
('Mathematische  Annalen,*  Vol.  V,  1871). 

Circle  Geometry  of  Space.—  In  this  beauti- 
ful and  growing  theory,  principally  due  to  the 
French  mathematicians  E.  Cosserat,  C.  Stepha- 
nos, and  G.  Koenigs,  the  circle  is  employed  as 
primary  or  generating  element  of  space.  In 
this  elonent,  space  is  fr-dimensional.  like  point 
4-space  in  lines  or  planes.  A  circle  is  deter- 
mined as  the  intersection  of  two  spheres,  as 
tmixj  =  0,  Lm/X}  =  0  cy—l,  .  .  .  .  S).  It  is 
equally  determined  by  any  two  spheres  of  the 
pencil  or  range,  ^mj  +  ^mj')xj  =  0,  of  spheres 
containing  it,  and,  in  particular,  by  any  two 
of  the  included  five  of  which  each  is  orthogonal 
to  one  of  the  fundamental  spheres.  The  equa- 
tions of  those  special  spheres  correspond  to 
the  five  ^-values  that  render  the  coeiiicients 
mj+Xm/=<i  in  succession.  For  the  sake  of 
symmetry,  the  ten  coefficients  Pii=(mie  — 
are  taken  as  homogeneous  co-ordinates  of  the 
circle.  That  the  ten  are  equivalent  to  the 
necessary  and  sufficient  number  six  of  inde- 
pendents is  seen  in  the  facts  that  only  their 
rations  are  essential  and  that  they  satisfy  five 
(equivalent  to  three  independent)  quadratic 
identities  of  the  {orm*ia{p)=2{ppyp^ -\-p^ApeY 
^p^ep/d)=^0.  The  circle  geometry  of  space 
ia  not  parallel  to  the  line  geometry  o£  ordinary 
space,  but  it  is  parallel,  in  a  fact-to-fact  fashion, 
to  the  line  and  the  plane  geometries  of  point 
4-space. 

Theory  of  Circles  Orthogonal  to  Sphere. 

—  Two  spheres tnfcandf»jt'(A=T, .  . . .,  5)  are  or- 
thogonal when  and  otily  wnenSnijtn>ii'=0;  hence 
there  are  oe*  s^eres  orthogonal  to  a  given 
si^re.  A  drcle  is  orthogonalto  a  sphere  when 
and  only  when  any  two  (and  hence  all)  of  its 
generating  si^eres  are  or^ogonat  to  the  si^ere. 
There  are,  accordingly.  «*  circles  orthogonal 
to  a  given  sphere.  A  one-to-one  corrdation 
subsists  between  such  circles  and  the  lines  of 
space.  If,  in  the  assemblage  of  spheres  orthogo- 
nal to  a  given  sphere,  four  mutually  orthogonal 
spheres  be  taken  as  fundamental  or  co-ordinate 
sphere  any  equation  S«i**=0  (jt  =  1,  •  .  .  ,  4) 
will  represent  a  sphere  of  the  assemblage,  and 
conversely.  Hence  a  pair  of  such  equa- 
tions will  define  a  circle  orthogonal  to  the 
fixed  sphere,  and  conversely.  It  is  imme- 
diately plain  that  the  co-ordinates '  of  the 
circle  regarded  as  element  of  the  assemblage 
of  circles  orthogonal  to  a  given  sphere  are 
analytically  precisely  the  same  as  the  line 
co-ordinates  of  space.  Hence  the  geometry  of 
such  a  circle  assemblage  is  analytically  identical 
with  line  geometry.  The  first  chapters  of  such 
a  circle  geometry  are  found  in  *The  Geometry 
of  Circles  Orthogonal  to  a  Given  Sphere,*  by 
C.  S.  Forbes  (Columbia  University  Press.  1904). 

Bibliography. —  The  literature  of  line 
geometry  and  allied  theories  is  extensive  and  is 
rapidly  increasing.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going citations,  may  he  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing works,  which  together  with  further  dia- 


tions  contained  In  them  constitute  a  compJete 
bibliographv  of  the  subject:  Cwley  *0n  the 
Six  Co-ordinates  of  a  Line^  (Collected  Papers, 
Vol  VII);  Cosserat,  'Sur  le  cerde  constdire 
comme  element  g^n6ratcur  de  I'espace'  (see 
preceding  reference);  Jessop, /Treatise  on  the 
Line  Complex';  'Encyklopadie  der  Mathema- 
tischen  Vvissenschaften'  (Vol.  Ill) ;  Klein, 
^Einleitun^  in  die  hdhcre  Geometrie*  and  vari- 
ous memoirs  by  him  in  Vol.  V  and  subsequent 
volumes  of  Mathemotische  Annalen;  Koenigs, 
'La  g&imetrie  riglee  et  ses  applications*  (Att- 
nales  de  la  Facuiti  des  Sciences  de  Toulouse, 
Vols.  HI  et  seq.) ;  Loria,  *I1  passato  ed  il 
presente  delle  principali  teorie  geometriche* ; 
E.  Pascal,  'Rei>ertorio  di  mathematiche 
superiori^j  Sturm,  *Dte  Gebilde  ersten  und 
zweiten  (trades  der  Liniengeomctrie,'  a  syn- 
thetic treatise;  Pasch,  *Zur  Theorie  der 
linearen  Complexes  (Crelle's  Journal,  Vol.  75)  ; 
Study,  ^Geometrte  der  Dynamen.* 

Oassius  J.  Keysek, 
Adrmn  Professor  of  Matlumaties,  Colunwa 
Unwersiiy, 

GEOMETRY,  Modem  Antdytical.  No 

preliminary  statement  of  the  significance  of  this 
title  could  be  quite  satisfactory  to  any,  much 
less  to  all.  An  adequate  sense  of  its  meaning 
can  be  gained  only  by  study  of  the  subject 
itself;  and  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  most  other 
doctrines,  it  is  better  for  the  reader  to  end, 
than  for  the  writer  to  begin,  by  an  attempt 
at  definition.  Logpcally  and  historically  mod- 
em analytical  geometry'  is  the  outgrowth  of 
Cartesian  ^ometiy  (q.v.).  The  former,  while 
in  a  sense  it  includes  the  tatter  as  a  special  case, 
avails  itself  of  many  principles,  processes,  and 
points  of  view  unknown  to  the  older  doctrine. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  article  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  some  of  the  modern  notions  and 
methods,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
geometry  of  the  plane.  For  further  informa- 
tion the  reader  may  see  the  articles : 
Geometry,  Cartesian;  Corves,  Higher  Plane; 
(5E0METRY,  Line  and  Au.ied  Theories;  Curves 
OP  Double  Curvature  ;  Surfaces,  Theory 
of;  Hyperspaces.  As  to  related  matter 
of  pure  geometry,  see  the  articles:  Geometry, 
Elementary;  Geometry,  Pure  Projective  - and 
Geometry^  Non- Euclidean.  In'  the  fonow- 
ing,  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  ordinary 
(Cartesian)  geomclO'  will  be  presupposed. 

One-dimensional  Spaces:  Ruige  and 
Pencil;  Elements  at  Innnity. —  Any  geometric 
entity  in  a  given  space  may  be  taken  as  generat- 
ing element  of  the  space,  which  is  then  regarded 
as  the  assemblage  of  all  the  elements  of  the 
chosen  kind.  A  space  being  assumed,  its  di- 
mensionality depends  upon  uie  choice  of  gene- 
rating element  and  is  the  number  of  independ- 
ent parameterSf  or  co-ordinates,  necessary  for 
the  determination  oi  die  element  as  in  some 
sense  a  continuous  ftmction  of  tbera.  This 
is  what  is  meant,  to  take  the  most  familiar 
examines,  by  saying  that  any  surface,  say  a 
plane,  is  two-dimensional,  and  diat  ordinary 
space  is  three-dimensional,  in  points.  Any  space 
being  assumed,  it  is  always  jwssible  to  select 
as  element  an  infinity  of  different  kinds  of 
entities  for  any  one  (kind)  of  which  the  space 
shall  have  ^trncribed  dimensionality  k.  Thus 
the  plane  is  two-dimensional  in  lines  (see 
below),  its  dlmenrionality  is  3  in  drdes,  4  ia 
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parabolas,  5  in  conies,  .  .  .  ,  while  the 
dmcnsionalitjr  of  ordinaiv  space  is  3  in  planes, 
4  in  lines  or  in  spheres  (see  Line  Geouetrt), 
6  in  circles,  etc  A  plane  curve  may  in  general 
be  conceived  either  as  a  locus,  assemblage  of 
its  points,  or  as  an  envelope,  assemblage  of  its 
(tangent)  lines.  In  either  view  the  curve 
appears  as  a  one-dimensional  space,  of  points 
in  the  former  view,  of  lines  in  the  latter.  Of 
such  one-fold  spaces,  the  simplest,  and  hence 
in  a  sense  the  most  important,  varieties  are 
the  ran^  and  the  pencil,  the  former  being 
the  stratgjit  line  re^rded  as  the  locus  or 
assemblage  of  its  pomts,  and  the  later  bdng 
the  point  regarded  as  the  envelope  or  assem- 
blage of  Its  tines  (the  lines  through  it).  Com- 
monly the  line  is  called  the  base  of  its  rai^ 
and  the  point  is  called  the  vertix  of  its  pencil 
In  passing  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  a  pair 
or  triplet,  ...  of  points  (lines)  be  taken  as 
element  of  the  line  (point),  the  line  (point) 
appears  as  a  space  of  %  or  3,  ...  dtmensiona 
in  such  pairs,  triplets.  .  .  . 

Let  V  and  b  respectively  be  any  pencil  and 
range.  The  plane  being  supposed  Euclidean 
in  respect  to  parallels  (see  Geometky,  Noh- 
Euclidean),  k  contains  a  single  line  parallel 


Pic.  I, 


to  b.  Plainly,  through  any  (finite)  point  of 
b  there  passes  one  and  but  one  line  of  V; 
and,  conversely,  every  line  of  V,  except  the 
mentioned  parallel,  passes  throus^  a  (finite) 
point  of  b.  In  order  to  avoid  tlie  exception 
and  render  the  one-to-one  corrcqtcmarace 
complete  a  convention  is  made,  namely,  that 
every  range  shall  be  regarded  as  havii^  one 
and  but  one  infinitely  distant  point  Poor  called 
the  infinite  point  of  the  range,  and  that  the 
infinite  point  of  any  range  is  identical  with 
that  of  any  parallel  range.  Accordingly  any 
infinite  point  of  the  is  die  'vertex  of  a 

peadl  of  parallel  lines,  and  the  system  of  lines 
patallel  to  a  g^ven  one  constitute  a  pencil 
vertexed  at  «•  The  notion  of  parallel  lines 
meeting  at  a  had  occurred  to  Kepler,  but 
the  q^stematic  introduction  of  the  convention 
was  made  by  (ierard  Desargues  (1593-1662), 
chief  among  the  founders  of  modem  pure 
geometry.  From  that  convention  it  readily 
follows,  by  the  theory  of  simitar  triangles, 
that  the  natural  assumption  concerning  the 
(infinite)  distances  from  any  two  finite  points 
of  a  range  to  its  infinite  ^int  Is  that  th^  are 
equal.  TJie  locus  of  the  mfinite  points  of  the 
plane  is  a  straight  line,  called  the  infinite  line 
of  the  plane.  As  for  space,  the  locus  of  its 
infinite  points  is  a  plane.  In  general  the 
locus  of  the  infinite  points  in  a  point-space 
of  fi  dimensions  is  a  p^int-space  of  « —  1 
dimensions.  If  a  range  rotate  (in  a  plane) 
about  one  of  its  finite  pMnts,  every  other  point 


of  the  range  will  generate  a  circle;  the  path 
of  the  infinite  point  being  a  straight  line,  the 
latter  appears  as  a  circle  of  inmute  radius; 
a  perfectly  natural  phenomenon,  for  the  curve- 
tur^  1  :r,  of  a  drefe  of  radius  r,  vanishes  for 

Non-homogeneous  and  Homogeneons  Co- 
ordinates of  Point  and  Line  of  Range  and 
PenciL —  In  a  range  choose  a  point  O  tor 
origin  of  distances.  Denote  by  d  the  distance 
from  O  of  an  arbitrary  point  P  of  the  range. 
Let  x™pd.  where  the  factor  p  may  have  any 
chosen  value  whatever.  To  any  valoe  of  x  . 
there  corresponds  a  position  of  P,  and  con- 
versely. Hence  X  may  serve  as  co-ordinate  of 
the  elements  of  the  range.  If  a  pencil  be 
paired  with  a  range  as  above,  x  will  equally 
serve  for  co-ordinate  of  the  lines  of  the  pencil ; 
or,  in  the  latter  case,  d  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  tangent  of  the  angle  made  by  a  vary- 
ing line  of  me  pencil  with  a  fixed  line  o,  called 
origin  of  ang^s.  Any  point  (line)  of  .a  range 
(pencil)  will  be  represented  by  a  linear  equa- 
tion o*  +  the  co-ordinate  of  the  element 
bang  —  bia.  Conversdy  any  element  is  defined 
bjr  snch  an  equation.  In  general  n  elements 
vnll  give  rise  to  an  equation  of  nth  degree  in  x, 
and  any  snch  equation  will  represent  n  elements. 
These  (points  or  lines)  will  be  real  or  imagi- 
nary elements  of  the  range  or  pencil  according 
to  the  corresponding  character  of  the  roots  of 
the  equation.  All  the  equations  can  be  rendered 
homogeneous  by  replacing  :r  Toy  the  ratio  x\  :xt 
and  clearing  of  fractions.  The  quantities  "xi  and 
oxtt '  being  any  chosen  finite  quantity  called  pro- 
portionaltW '  factor,  are  described  as  homogene- 
ous co-ordinates  of  the  point  (line)  of  the  range 
(pencil).  The  position  of  the  element  depends 
on  the  ratio  of  the  quantities^  which  is  the 
same  as  the  ratio  of  the  x's,  and  the  element 
is  accordin^y  spoken  of  as  the  point  or  line 
(.Tj,  xt).  One  obvious  advantage  of  the  homo- 
geneity thus  introduced  lies  in  the  artistic 
quality,  noubly  the  symmetry,  which  it  lends 
to  the  analysis;  for  example,  die  equation  of  a 
point  assumes  the  form  otXi  +  aiX)=0;  in  par- 
ticular, the  equations  of  the  origin  and  Pc^ 
are  respectively  ri  =»  0  and  xr=  0.  Obvious 
analogous  interpretations  hold  for  the  pencil. 
Indeed  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  geometry 
of  the  range  and  that  of  the  pencil  are  analyt- 
ically one.  The  algebra  remaining  the  same, 
either  geometry  passes  over  into  me  other  on 
a  mere  exchange  of  notions:  point  (line)  for 
line  (point),  pencil  (range)  for  range  (pencil). 

Geometric  Interpretation  of  Homogene- 
oos  Co-ordinates^  In  case  of  the  range 
assume  two  origins  Ot  and  O*  instead  of  one 
and  let  them  be  ^  apart.  These  divide  the 
range  into  two  parts,  the  short  segment  be- 
tween and  the  long  one  (including  P«)  not 
between  Ot  and  0>.  Strictly,  any  punt  of  the 
range  other  than  Oi  or  (h  is  between  these 
points,  for  the  range  is  a  closed  fi^re,  but  the 
meaning  of  the  preceding  sentence  is  sufficiently 
clear.  Let  it  be  agreed  that  a  point  in  the 
shorter  segment  is  on  the  positive  side  of  both 
O's,  whence,  naturally,  a  point  in  the  longer 
segment  will  be  on  the  positive  side  of  the 
more  remote,  and  on  the  negative  side  of  the 
nearer,  O.  Denote  by  Xi  and  jr«  respectively  the 
distances  of  any  point  P  from  Oi  and  Ot.  For 
any  Pt     +  xi"**.  To  any  pair  of  x*s  satisfying 
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that  relation  there  corresponds  a  pmnt,  and 
conversely.  The  homogeneous  co-ordmates 
ffxi,  vxt  of  a  point  of  a  range  are  the  dis- 
tances (multiplied  by  any  finite  constant)  of 
the  point  from  two  chosen  fixed  points. 
Analogously  for  the  pencil,  where,  however, 
distances  are  r^laced  not  by  the  angles  but 
1^  the  sines  of  the  angles  made  by  the  variable 
Ime  p  with  two  fixed  lines  Oi  and  o»,  and  where 
it  is  understood  that  an  angle  and  its  vertical 
angle  are  one  and  the  same  angle. 

Anhannonic  Ratio.— The  ruling  notion  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  ranee  (pencil)  is  the  anhar- 
monic  (double  or  cross)  ratio  of  four  clemeiits. 
If  Xi,  JTi,  Xt,  X*  be  any  four  numbers  (say  any 
four  values  of  a  continuous  variable  x)  the 
expression  (xc~x,-Xi — *)  (xi — Xt  X*  —  Xt)  is 
called  the  anhannonic  ratio  of  the  (our  values 
taken  in  the  order  Xi,  Xt,  x»,  Xt,  and  is  con- 
veniently denoted  by  the  symbol  {xiXaXtX*). 
If  a  one-to-one  correspondence  be  established 
between ,  the  continuum  of  jr-values  and  the 
elements  of  a  geometric  continuum,  the  notion 
of  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  any  four  jr-values 
may  be  and  is  associated  with  the  correspond- 
ing four  geometric  elements,  as  the  points  of  a 
range,  the  tines  of  a  pencil,  the  planes  of  an' 
axial  pencil  (assemblage  of  all  planes  containing 
a  same  line),  and  so  on.  The  order  of  ele- 
ments is  essential.  The  24  possible  per- 
mutations ot  4  elements  yield  six  (in  general 
distinct)  values  of  their  anharmonic '  ratio. 
The  exchange  of  two  alternate  elements,  as 
Xt  and  X,,  inverts  the  ratio.  Thus,  if  (XiXtX»Xt) 
"=r,  then  (xiX4X^t)  =  1  :f.  To  exchange  two 
consecutive  elements,  as  Xt  and  xt^  takes  the 
complement  of  the  ratio  to  1.  Thus  {xiXtXtX^) 
=  1 — r.  The  six  values  are  r,  1  :f,  1 — r,  1:(1 — 
r).(r~l):r.  r:(r-l).    _  ■ 

Geometnc  InteipretRtioii  of  Anharmonic 
Ratio  in  Range  and  PenciL—  Let  xu  xt,  x*,  xt 
be  the  distances  of  the  points  Pi,  Pt,  Pi,  P*  of  a 
range' from  the  origin.  Then  xi  —  x»,  Xt — X4, 
Xt  —  Xt,  Xt  —  Xi  represents,  in  si^  and  magni- 
tude the  distances  P^Pt,P»Pt,PtP»,  FaP^.  Hence 
iXiXtXtX*)  =  (fiP.P,f,)  =  the  ratio  of  the  dis- 
tance ratios  P^Pt-.PtF,  and  P^P*:P,Ft.  In 
case  of  a  pencil,  if  the  jr's  denote  the  tangents 
of  the  angles  Oi,  Ot,  at,  (U  made  by  the  lines 
pt,  Pi,  Ph  p*  with  the  origin,  or  fixed  line,  o, 
then  xi  —  Xt,  .  .  .  are  the  tangent  differences  tan 
eh  —  tan  Ot,  .  .  .  and  (xiXtXaX*)  ™(piptptPi)  = 
\  (tan  Oi — tan  ot)  (tan  og — tan  a,)  [  ;t  (tano»— tan 
Oi)  (tan  g« — tan  oi) }  3=  \  (sin  ai  —  a*)  (sin  a, — a,)  ( : 
i  (sin  at — a  J  (an  °i— °0  }  =  the  ratio  of  the 
sine  ratios  (sin  pipi)  :(sin  p,pt)  and  (sin  PiP*)  : 
(sin  P*pi),  where  PiPk  means  the  angle  between 
pi  and  Pk  reckoned  from  the  former  to  the 
latter. 

Special  Relations  of  Four  Elements.— These 
correspond  to  equalities  among  the  six  anhar- 
monic ratios,  and  conversely.  By  equating  r 
in  succession  to  each  of  the  other  ratios,  the 
following  special  values  of  the  ratios  are 
found;  1.— 1,  0,  «,  2,  §,  u,  and  w*,  the  last 
two  being  the  imaginary  cube  roots  of  —  1. 
If  r=l,  the  six  values  are  1,  1,  0,  0,  °° ,  oo ; 
if  r  =  — 1,  the  six  are— 1,  —1,  2,  2,  1,  i; 
if  r  =  w  or  W,  they  are  w,  «,  w,  «', 
finally,  if  r=0  or  ca,  the  six  values  are  0, 
oe,  1,  M,  1,  0.  The  special  relations  accord- 
ingly fall  into  three  cases,  viz.,  r=l,  r^— I, 


r=«.    If  r  =  l,  either  Xi^x,  or  st'^xt,  i-e, 

two  of  the  points  (lines)  coincide.  Hence  this 
case  is  called  the  coincident  case.'  If  f= — 1, 
then,  if  Si  and  St  are  the  intervals  into  which 
the  range  (pencil)  is  devided  by  a  pair  of 
alternates,  one  elment  of  the  remaining  pair 
is  in  Jt  and  the  other  is  in  St;  the  pair  xu  ** 
is  said  to  be  harmonically  related  to  the  ^air 
Xt  x*;  and  conversely.  In  particular  if  one 
of  the  points  bisects  the  finite  segment  Si 
the  alternate  point  bisects  the  other  segment 
St,  i.e.,  it  is  the  infinite  point  of  the  range. 
And  if  one  line  bisects  the  angle  st,  the  alter- 
nate line  bisects  the  supplementanr  adjacent 
angle  st.  The  case,  f= — I,  called  the  har- 
monic case,  is  of  great  importance,  leading  to 
the  theory  of  involution;  all  point  (line)  pairs 
of  a  range  (pencil)  that  are  each  harmonic 
(conjugate)  to  a  axed  pair  are  said  to  con- 
stitute an  involution  of  points  (lines.)  The 
case,  r = u,  is  called  eguianharmonic  (by 
Cremona)  because  the  six  values  fall  into  two 
triplets,  instead  of  three  pairs,  of  eqiuds. 
This  case  serves  as  a  door  for  the  entrance  of 
imaginary  elements  into  the  geometry  of  the 
range  (pencil),  for  obviously  four  real  points 
(lines)  cannot  have  an  imaginary  anhannonic 
ratio. 

Conjoined  Range  and  PencIL— A  range 

or  any  line  is  cut  by  any  pendl,  as  io  Fig.  I. 
If  the  elements  be  paired  so  that  each  line 
corresponds  to  the  point  it  passes  through, 
the  range  and  pencil  are  said  to  be  in  perspec- 
tive or  to  be  conjoined.  Two  ranges  (Fig.  2) 
conjoined  with  a  same  pencil  are  said  to  be  in 
perspective;  the  vertex  of  the  pencil  is  called 
the  centre  of  perspective.   Also  two  pencils 


Pic.  2.  Pn.  3. 


(Fig.  3)  conjmned  with  a  same  range  are  said 
to  be  in  perspective;  the  base  of  the  range 
is  named  axis  of  perspective.  If  a  range  and  a 
pencil  are  conjoined  and  if  Pi,  A,  P»,  P*  be 
any  four  points  of  the  range  and  Pi,  pt,  P*.  P* 
are  the  correspondiiw  Unes  of  the  pencil,  dien, 
by  definition  of  anhannontc  ratio  it  may  be 
shown  that  (i*»P«f^.  =  PJ»,P»P*),  a  theorem 
which  in  another  form  was  known  to  Pappus 
(about  300  A.D.).  It  follows  that  correspoading 
anharmonic  ratios  of  any  two  perspective  ranges 
(pencils)  are  equal. 

If  the  elements  of  two  ranges  or  pencils  or 
a  range  and  a  pencil  be  paired  in  such  way 
that  corresponoing  anharmonic  ratios  are 
equal,  the  two  systems  are  said  to  be  ^rv- 
jeclive.  Obviously,  if  the  anharmonic  ratio 
of  four  elements  of  which  three  _  are  known 
be  given,  the  .  fourth  element  is  uniquely 
determined  It  follows  that  any  two  pro- 
jective systems  can  be  placed  in  perspective  by 
a  congruence  transformation.  To  place  two 
projective  ranges  Pi,  Pt,  P»,  P*,  .  .  ■  ,  and 
Pi',  P» ,  Pt,'  P*j  .  .  .  .  in  perspective  it  suf- 
fices to  place  Pi  on  Pi  and  to  take  tor  per- 
spective centre  the  common  point  of  the  fines 
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joining  Pi  to  P»'  and  Fi  to  Pt.  Similariy  for 
twoprojective  pencils. 

The  Anhaimonic  Ratio  afl  Co-ordinate^ 

Let  {abcx)'^  be  the  anhannonic  ratio  of  foar 
elements  of  which  a,  h,  c  are  fixed  and  x  is 
variable.  To  each  vatue  of  x,  i.e.,  to  each 
point  (line)  of  the  range  (pencil),  there  corre- 
ponds  one  value  of  r,  ana  conversely.  Hence 
the  anharmonic  ratio  r  may  be  taken  as  co-ordi- 
nate of  the  point  (line)  of  a  range  (pencil), 
referred  to  tnree  arlMtrarily  taken  fixed  p<nnts 
(lines)  of  it.  Now,  (  «o  1  Ox)  hence,  if  jr 
in  case  of  a  range  denote  distance  from  the 
origin,  it  appears  that  die  ordinitry  ifistatice- 
•co^ordinate  of  a  point  is  its  anharmonic  ratio 
referred  to  the  infinite  point,  the  point  1 
and  the  origin,  of  the  range.  Similarly,  if  for 
£xed  lines  be  taken  two  perpendicular  lines 
{of  which  one  is  the  ordinary  origin)  and  tlie 
MSector  of  their  angle,  the  anharmonic  ratio 
of  those  lines  and  a  (variable)  ffurth  Hne  is 
the  tangent  (co-ordinate)  of  the  angle  of  dus 
line  and  the  griirin.  The  anharmmic  ratio  is 
thus  seen  to  be  the  co-ordinate  par  exceUcnce 
of  the  element  of  any  one-fold  -continuum. 

Linear  Transformaticm^  The  importance 
of  the  anhannonic  ratio  in  the  theory  of  sim;>le 
continua  comes  clearly  to  view  in  connection 
with  the  linear  transformation  of  them.  The 
general  equation  of  such  transformation  is 
x'=(a3r+o)  To.a^y  point  (line)  x 

corresponds^  one  point  (line)  x'.  Viewing  the 
transformation  as  sui  operation  oh  all  the  ele- 
ments at  once,  we  say  that  each  element  x  is 
transformed  or  converted  into  an  element  x'. 
Obviously  the  range  (pencil)  is  converted  into 
itself  as  a  whole,  the  arrangement  of  the  ele- 
ments beine  in  general  changed.  It  is  plain, 
too,  that  the  transformation  can  be  used  to 
pair  the  elements  of  a  range  (pencil)  with 
those  of  a  pencil  (range)  or  to  pair  two  ranges 
or  two  pencils.  The  three  independent  ratios 
of  the  coefficients  a,  b,  c,  d  are  the  parameters 
of  the  transformation.  Hence  there  are  oo* 
transformations.  The  successive  application  of 
any  two  of  them  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
third,  and  so  they  constitute  a  group  (see 
Gboups,  Theory  of)  ;  and  tjie  parameters  can 
})e  so  determined  as  to  convert  any  specified 
three  elements  into  three  specified  elements. 
If  Xu  Xt,  Xt,  Xt  be  any  four  elements  of  a  system 
(range  or  pencil)  and  if  Xi',  xt,  x^,  x*  be  the 
correspondents  of  the  same  or  another  system 
of  the  same  or  the  other  kind,  then  {xiXiXtXi)= 
(xiXiXxXt)  ;  i.e.,  the  anharmonic  ratio  is  an 
absolute  invariant  (see  Invaiuants)  under 
every  transformation  of  the  group.  It  is  this 
propjer^  of  invariance  that  Tends  the  anhar- 
monic ratio  its  great  importance  in  geom- 
etry. Because  anharmonic  ratios  are  pre- 
served by  it,  the  linear  transformation  is 
called  projective:  any  two  systems  paired  by 
it  are  projectively  related.  _  Every  trans- 
formation of  a  system  into  itself  leaves  two 
elements  fixed.  These  are  found  by  writing 
X  for  x'  and  then  solving  for  x.  The  fixed 
elements,  variously  called  the  boles,  foci, 
double  or  conjugate  elements,  of  the  transfor- 
mation, will  be  real  and  distinct,  coincident  or 
imaginary,  according  as  the  discriminant, 
D^\d — aY^Abc,  is  positive,  zero,  or  negative; 
and  the  corresponding  transformations  are 
described  respectively  as  hyperbolic,  parabolic, 
and  elliptic, —  distinctions  that  cannot  be  here 


further  pursued.   In  homogeneous  co-ordinates 
the  linear  transformation  is  defined  by  the 
pair  of  equations  pxx'^axi+bxt,pxi=eSi-^dxt. 
Range  and  PencU;  Daal  Blementt  of  the 

Plane. —  Hitherto  we  have  been  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  line  and  the  point  (the  range 
and  the  pencil)  considered  in  themselves.  These 
one-dimensional  spaces  are  now  to  be  viewed  as 
elements  of  a  two  fold  space,  the  plane.  In 
Cartesian  co>ordinates  the  equation  of  the  line 
is  Ax-k'By-^C=0,  or  lur+vy+M.  The  equa- 
tion«  vAich  represents  the  line  as  a  range  of 
points  (x,  y)  contains  two  parameters  u  and  v, 
which  detemune  the  ranee,  or  line.  Hence  the 
plane  is  two-dimensional  in  ranges  (lines)  as 
well  as  in  pencils  (points).  Since  one  and  but 
one  line  is  determined  1^  any  pair  of  values 
of  u  £md  V,  u  and  v  may  be  employed  as  co-ordi- 
nates of  the  line.  Wc  may  speak  of  the  line 
(u,  v)  as  well  as  of  the  point  {x,  y).  If  u  and 
V  vary  and  x  and  y  do  not,  the  equation  repre- 
sents the  point  {x,  y)  as  a  pencil  ox  lines  (n,  v), 
We  have  here  simple  illustrations  of  three  im- 
portant principles  of  modem  analytical  geome- 
try. As  the  equation  of  the  line  contains  two 
independent  parameters,  we  conclude  that  the 
plane  is  two-dimensional  in  lines.  The  dimen- 
sionality of  any  space  in  an  element  is  always 
the  niunber  of  independent  parameters  involved 
in  the  general  analytic  representation  of  the 
element.  This  prinapte  ot  ^enumeratii^  con- 
stants" to  determine  q^uestions  of  dimensionality 
is  one  of  many  principles  Introduced  into  ana- 
lytical geometry  by  Julius  Plucker  (1801-68). 
Another  is  that  of  multiple  interpretation  of 
equations.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  a  same 
equation  may  be  interpreted  to  represent  now  a 
point  and  now  a  Hne.  Another  great  principle 
15  that  of  duality  or  reciprocity  introduced  into 
analytical  geometry  1^  Pliicker,  though  it  was 
before  employed  in  pure  geometry  by  Poncelet 
(1788-1867)  and  his  contemporary  Gergonne, 
to  the  latter  of  whom  geometric  nomencla- 
ture is  indebted  for  the  world  duality.  Two 
elements  e  and  f'  of  a  given  space  are 
dual  elements  of  it  when  its  (Umensionality  is 
the  same  in  both  and  when  the  analjrtic  rep- 
resentations of  e  and  e'  are  identical  in  form. 
Thus  the  point  and  the  line  (that  is,  the  pencil 
and  the  range)  are  reciprocal  elements  of  tfie 
plane.  The  analogues  for  space  are  the  point 
and  the  plane,  the  equation  wj-i-fy+w^+l  ~o 
representing  either  a  plane  («,  v,  w)  as  a  field 
of  points  or  a  point  {x,  y,  *)  as  a  sheaf 
(bundle)  of  planes.  The  mentioned  reciproci^ 
of  the  point  and  the  line  is  immediately  evi- 
dent in  such  familiar  pairs  of  propositions  as: 
two  points  (lines)  determine  a  Ime  (point) ; 
three  points  (lines)  determine  three  lines 
(points).  In  general,  to  any  proposition  about 
points  (lines)  corresponds  an  immediately  de- 
rivable proposition  about  lines  (points).  So 
arise  two  parallel  geometries  of  the  plane,  or 
rather,  two  reciprocal  aspects  of  one  geometry. 
These  two  aspects  have  the  same  formal  algor- 
ism, which  is  susceptible  of  two  interpretations. 
Using  two  variables,  as  f,  ?,  to  denote  either 
point  or  Kne,  any  equation  /  (f ,  v)=0  will 
represent  either  a  curve  as  an  assemblage  or 
locus  of  points  or  a  curve  as  an  assemblage  or 
envelope  of  lines  (tangents).  The  degree  of 
the  equation  is  called  the  order  of  the  locus, 
i.e.,  the  number  of  points  common  to  it  and  an 
arbitrary  range,  and  it  is  called  the  class  of  the 
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envelope,  i.e.,  the  number  of  lines  common  to 
it  and  an  arbitrary  pencil.  The  two  curves  are 
in  general  not  the  same.  But  every  curve,  the 
point  and  line  excepted,  is  conceivable  as  both 
a  locus  and  an  envelope  and  taay  at  onoe  be 
doubly  generated  as  such :  i.c;,  1^  the  figure  of 


Ao.  4. 


a  point  and  a  line  through  it  so  moving  that 
the  line  is  continuously  tangent  to  the  point's 
path  at  the  point;  such  twofold  genesis  being 
another  conception  due  to  Pliicleer.  Accord- 
ingly a  curve  nas  a  point  equation  and  a  line 
(tangential)  equation.  For  example,  the  ordi- 
nary_  point  equation  of  the  circle,  centre  _  at 
origin  and  radius  r,  is  jr*  +  y*  r ;  the  line 
equation  is  f'(tt*  +  Tr)  =  l.  These  are  of  the 
same  d«Tee,  exemplifying  the  fact  that  every 
curve  ot  second  order  is  of  second  class,  and 
conversely.  In  fieneral,  however,  the  order  and 
the  class  of  a  curve  are  not  equal ;  for  example, 
the  curve  whose  point  equation  is  jt  +y  +  1 0 
has  for  line  equation  the  sextic,  +  2 
.(«'  +  «V  + 1^)  +  1 "  and  is  accordingly  of 
order  3  and  class  6. 

Homogeneous  Point  and  Line  Co-ordl- 
nates  and  their  Geometric  Inter{wetation^ 
By  replacii^  x  by  xi  .xt,  y  by  xtixt,  m  by  fi:  ft, 
and  V  by  it- St,  all  equations  of  lod  and  en- 
velopes may  be  rendered  homogeneous.  In  par- 
ticular the  equation  of  the  line  (point)  becomes 
fax  +  fiXi  +  fp:=0.  The  three  f's  (x's),  or 
arbitzary  multiples  /tiSi  imficj)  of  them  on 
whose  two  ind»endent  ratios  the  line  (point} 
depends,  are  caUed  the  homogeneous  co-ordi- 
nates of  ike  line  (point).  Such  co-ordinates 
admit  of  various  closely  allied  interpretations 
of  which  the  simplest  is  that  (Fig.  4),  in  whidi 
the  .r's  (f's)  are  the  distances  of  the  point 
(line)  from  the  sides  (vertices)  of  an  assumed 
fundamental  triangle,  or  triangle  of  reference, 
signs  bcin^  so  determined  b^  convention  that 
a  point  within  the  trians^e  is  on  the  positive 
sine  of  the  three  sides  and  that  any  two  of  the 
ft  agree  or  do  not  agree  in  sign  according  as 
the  corresponding  line  does  not  separate  or 
separates  tJic  corresponding  vertices.  Such  co- 
ordinates are  often  called  triangular  or  triUnear, 
plainly,  they  may  be  replaced  by  arbitrarily 
chosen  multiples  of  them.  The  jr's  (f's)  are, 
of  course,  not  independent.    If  J  denote  the 


area  of  the  triangle  and  (h,  at,  (h  the  lenj^hs  of 
its  sides,  the  distances  x  satisfy  the  identity 
aiXi  +  atxa  +  thXt  =  2J.  An  analogous  identity 
connects  the  ^s.  The  x's  and  the  f's  need  not 
be  referred  to  the  same  triangle,  but  when  they 
are  (and  that  is  genera^  the  most  convenient 
convention),  tfie  foregoing  equation  of  die  line 
(point)  signifies  also  that  the  Jine  and  pnnt  it 
represents  are  united  in  position.  Homogeneous 
co-ordinate.s  were  first  employed  from  mechan- 
ical motives,  by  Mobius  in  his  ^Barycentrischen 
C^lcul.>  1827,  and  1^  Plucker,  from  geometric 
motives,  in  hts  'Analytisch-geometrischen 
EntwickehiTjgen,*  1828.  The  artistic  and  eco- 
nomical device  of  denoting  several  co-ordinates 
by  a  single  letter  distinguished  by  subscripts 
was  introduced  by  HesM  ( 181 1-74) ,  whose 
* Analytische  (Teometrie  des  Raumes,  ^  1861. 
remains  a  model  of  elegance. 

The  Method  of  Abridged  NoUtion.  and 
the  Conies.— This  powerful  method,  simul- 
taneously and  independently  introduced  into 
geometry  by  Pludcer  (cf.  'Eptwickelungcn,' 
above)  and  by  BoUlIier  ( ^Annales  de  Gergonne,' 
Vol.  XVIII,  1827-28),  consists  priniarily  in  de- 
noting by  a  sinfi^e  letter  the  left-hand  member 
of  the  equation  of  a  curve  or  surface,  whence 
the  carve  or  surface  is  represented  by  placing 
Ae  letter  equal  to  lero.  TTie  advantages  of  tfw 
method,  as  combining  ideally  with  the  method 
of  parameters  and  as  ^atly  economizing  at 
once  both  physical  and  intellectual  energy,  are 
obvious.  For  an  illustration,  let  P»=xi<ft-t- 
5ft»fi  +■  x,*£t  and  £.*=fi»ii  -|-  fi»xi  +  U*3h>  then 
the  equations  P-=0,  will  respectively 

rnresent  a  point  and  a  line.  If  P'~  0  and 
P^=^  be  two  points,  their  range  is  represented 
by  P'-f- ^P"—©,  definite  points  of  the  range 
corresponding  to  definite  values  of  the  param- 
eter ^;  in  liice  manner  the  pencil  determined 
by  two  lines  L'^K)  and  L'^O  is  L'H-AL'*^. 
In  general  the  points  (lines)  common  to  any 
two  loci  (envelopes)  C'"=0  and  (7*"^  are 
common  to  all  the  loci  (envelopes)  of  the 
family  C+XC*^0.  If  (oX+^).  (rA-l- d), 
the  two  pencils,  L'+  W=  0,  V"+  A'  Iw«.  o, 
are  projectively  rdated.  An^  pur  of  corre- 
sponding lines  determine  a  point.  By  elimina- 
tion of  ^  and  the  equation  of  the  locus,  I^g.  5, 
of  all  such  points  is  found  to  be  aL'Lf*  — 
bL''Li'  —  cL'V';+dL''L"''=o.  This  being  of 
second  degi'ce  in  point  co-ordinates,  th?  locus 
is  of  second  order,  a  conic  containing  the  ver- 
tices of  the  mven  pencils.  Reciprocally,  the  en- 
velope, Fig.  6,  aP'pi'  —  bP"pi»  —  cP'P"'  + 


Fn  5. 


^p»pwr  ™  0  of  tjjg  lings  joining  corresponcUng 
points  of  two  projective  ranges,  P'+^/**  =  0. 
P** -1-^'^"=  0,  is  of  second  class,  a  conic 
touching  the  (bases  of  the)  given  ranges.  The 
number  and  species  of  the  conic  depend  on  the 
ratios  of  the  Constances  a,  b,  c,  d.  Obviously 
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there  are  ea»Ioci  of  the  second  orVler  (envelopes 
of  the  second  class)  passing  dirough  two  given 
points  (bwching  two  given  lines). 


Pre.  6. 

Related  subjects  sudh  as  the  general  conic, 
systems  of  conies,  poks  and  polars,  transforma- 
tions, the  circular  points  at  infinity,  circle  and 
other  geometries  of  the  plane,  cannot  here  be 
broached,  much  less  the  corresponding  subjects 
in  space. 
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•Conic  Sections'  and  'Geometry  of  Three  Di- 
mensions*; Lindemann's  *Vor!esungcn  iiber 
Geometric  von  Clebsch'  (also  in  French,  by 
Benoist) ;  Charlotte  A.  Scott,  'An  Introductory 
Account  of  Certain  Motkm  Ideas  and  Mediods 
in  Plane  Analytical  Geometry.* 
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GBOHSTRY,  Non-Euclidean.  A  geo- 
metrical system  which  agrees  with  that  of 
Euclid  in  all  matters  excepting  those  depend- 
ing on  the  properties  of  parallel  lines.  For 
many  centuries,  in  fact,  until  well  along  in  the 
last  century  —  the  geometry  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  great  Greek  mathcmattcian  Euclid 
(q.v.)  was  regarded  as  a  perfect  example  of 
all  that  a  mathematical  system  should  be.  It 
was  considered  that  the  initial  propositions 
called  axioms  and  postulates  on  which  Euclid 
grounded  his  system  were  self-evident,_  unas- 
sailable truths,  on  the  validity  and  certainty  of 
which  the  whole  validity  and  certainty  of 
geometry  rested.  Among  Euclid's  axioms  and 
postulates  is  one  to  the  effect  that  if  a  straight 
tine  /,  meets  two  straight  lines  m  and  n  so  as 
to  make  the  sum  of  the  two  interior  angles  on 
the  same  side  of  /,  when  taken  together,  less 
than  two  right  angles,  then  m  and  n,  it  pro- 
duced sufficiently  far,  will  meet  on  that  side  on 
which  the  angles  are  less  than  two  right  angles. 
This  postulate  is  far  too  intricate  to  be  intui- 
tively certain.  Accordingly,  from  the  very 
start  attemipts  were  made  to  replace  it  by  sim- 
pler propositions,  or  to  derive  it  from  the  re- 
maining axioms  and  postulates  of  Euclid.  The 
efforts  of  Proclus  and  of  Ptolemy  (c^v.)  in 
this  direction  have  come  down  to  us. 

This  postulate  of  Euclid  is  obviously  in  inti- 
mate relaton  to  the  properties  of  parallel  lines, 
which  are  defined  by  Euclid  as  coplanar  lines 
which  do  not  intersect.  In  1794  Lndlam  pointed 


out  that  Euclid's  postulate  could  be  replaced  hy 
the  postulate  that  two  parallels  to  a  given  line 
cannot  intersect  —  that  is,  that  given  a  line  I, 
and.  a  point  F,  not  more  than  one  line  m  exists 
which  contains  F  and  is  parallel  to  L  This  is 
unjustly  known  as  Playfair's  axiom.  It  is  not 
quite  sufficient  to  secure  the  ordinary  geomet- 
ncal  properties  of  space,  for  it  does  not  guar- 
antee that  there  exist  any  paralleib  whatever. 
If  amplified  to  cover  this  contingency,  it  will 
read,  *given  a  point  P  and  a  line  I,  one  and 
only  one  line  m  can  be  drawn  through  P  par- 
allel to  l» 

Before  Ludlam  two  other  modern  writers 
had  made  important  transfonnations  of  Euc- 
lid's postulate..  Wallis  (1663)  stated  it  in  the 
form,  *To  any  triangle  another  triangle  as 
large  as  you  please  can  he  drawn  which  is 
similar  to  the  given  triangle.*  Saccheri  (1733) 
put  it,  ^There  is  a  triangle  the  sum  of  the  an- 
gles of  which  is  two  right  angles.'*  These  two 
forms  were  probably  chosen  by  their  respective 
discoverers  m  part  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
they  seemed  more  iutoitiycly  certain  than  the 
form  in  Euclid.  Saccheri,  however,  _  tried  to 
demonstrate  his  postulate  on  the  basis  of  the 
other ,  axioms  and  [lostulates  of  Euclid  by  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum.  To  do  this,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  him  to  draw  the  consequences  of  ihc 
falsity  of  the  postulate.  He  considered  the 
quadrilateral  formed  by  a  linear  segment,  two 
equal  perpendiculars  erected  in  the  same  direc- 
tion at  its  extremities,  and  the  segment  con- 
necting the  free  md  of  the  perpendiculars. 
The  angle  between  one  of  the  perpendiculars 
and  the  segment  connecting  their  free  ends,  in 
want  of  further  information,  niay  be  consid- 
ered as  acute,  right,  or  obtuse,  baccheri  de- 
veloped the  conclusions  of  all  these  hypothesis 
in  some  detail,  but  believed,  or  said  he  be- 
lieved, that  he  had  found  contradictions  in  ^1 
but  the  second  of  them. 

It  became  obvious,  however,  that  in  some 
manner  or  other  the  Non-Euclidean  assump- 
tions were  capable  of  beine  developed  to  a 
high  degree  of  mathematical  perfection.  We 
find  throughout  the  ensuing  century  works 
which  claim  more  or  less  expUcitly  to  be  vindi- 
cations of  Euclid,  but  which  really  turn  out  to 
be  Non-Euclidean  geometries.  Chief  among 
these  are  the  works  of  Lambert  (q.v.), 
Schwdkart.  Farkas  Bolyai  (q.v.)  and  Lobach- 
evsky  (q.v.).  Lobachevsky,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Kazan,  has  the 
credit  of  publishing  the  first  book  on  Non- 
Euclidean  geometry  (1829-30).  He  developed 
tlw  consequences  of  Saccheri's  ^hypothesis  of 
the  afute  angle*  or  as  he  puts  it,  of  the  axiom. 
*A11  straight  lines  which,  in  a  plane,  radiate 
from  a  point,  can,  with  reference  to  zny  given 
straight  line  in  the  same  plane,  be  divided  in 
two  (not  empty)  classes  —  into  cutting  and- 
nbt  cutting.*  He  continues,  ®The  boundary 
lines  of  the  two  classes  are  said  to  be  parallel 
to  the  given  line.®  He  proves  that  if  from  a 
point  P  a  perpendicular  of  length  p  be  dropped 
to  a  line  /,  and  a  line  m  be  drawn  throuf^  P 
parallel  to  /,  the  anf^e  between  the  perpendic- 
ular and  m,  or  IT  (p),  as  it  is  called,  will  widi 
a  proper  choice  of  the  unit  of  length  be 
2  tan  *  C«-f).  The  following  year  the  young 
Hungarian  J4nos  Bolyai  (John  Bolyai)  (q.vj 
independently  published  an  appendix  entitled, 
^The  Absolute  Science  of  Space,>  for  a  woik 
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of  his  father.  In  this  a  Non-Euclidean  geometry 
is  for  the  first  time  propounded  without  any 
logical  misgivings.  The  system  treated  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Lobachevsky.  Bolyai  demon- 
strates that  the  area  of  the  greatest  possible  tri- 
angle is  where  b  is  what  is  called  the  space- 
comtant,  and  that  such  a  triangle  has  all  its 
sides  parallel  and  all  its  angles  zero.  Among  the 
theorems  wliich  are  easily  proved  on  the  hypoth- 
esis of  Bolyai  and  Lobachevsky  are:  that  the 
sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  less  than  two 
right  angles;  that  parallels  continually  ap- 
proach; that  the  points  a  given  distance  from 
a  straight  line  and  on  a  given  side  are  not  col- 
linear;  that  the  limit  of  a  circle  as  the 
radius  increases  is  not  a  straie^t  line,  but  a 
curve;  and  that  two  perpendiculars  to  the  same 
line  spread  apart  as  they  recede  from  the  line, 
jibe  space  of  Bolyai  and  Lobachevsl^  has  later 
come  to  be  known  as  hyperbolic  space.  In 
considering  the  history  of  this  period  of 
mathematical  thought,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  great  Gauss  interested  himself  in  the 

groblems  of  Non-Euclidean  geometry,  though 
e  never  published  on  this  subject. 
The  next  important  advance  in  Non-Euclid- 
ean geometry  was  made  by  Riemann.  In 
1867,  after  Riemann's  death,  there  was  pub- 
lished an  inaugural  lecture  which  he  delivered 
in  1854:  *0n  the  Hypotheses  which  are  at  the 
Foundation  of  Geometry.  *  Here  occurs  for 
the  first  time  the  extraordinary  advance  that 
the  straight  tine  may  be  closed  and  finite;  that 
space  though  unbounded  may  still  be  finite; 
that,  for  example,  a  finite  number  of  our  com- 
mon building  bricks  might  be  written  down 
which  woula  be  more  than  our  universe  could 
contain.  This  at  once  gave  Saccheri's  'l^ypodi- 
esis  of  obtuse  angle"  equal  standing  with  Us 
other  two,  giving  a  new  genus  of  non-Eucli- 
dean geometry,  the  Riemannian. 

The  work  of  Lobachevskyj  Bolyai  and  Rie- 
mann consisted  in  substituting  two  possible 
alternatives  for  Euclid's  postulate  of  parallels, 
and  of  drawitw  the  consequences  from  the  sets 
of  axioms  made  up  of  the  reminder  of  Eu- 
clid's axioms  and  one  or  the  other  of  tlwse  al- 
ternative parallel  axioms.  These  sets  of  postu- 
lates have  been  developed  and  their  conse- 
quences deduced  in  the  utmost  detail,  and  no 
contradictions- have  been  found  That  no  con- 
tradictions have  been  found,  however,  is  no 
guarantee  that  none  exist.  As  is  pointed  out 
m  the  article  on  Postulates,  the  only  way 
of  positively  proving  a  set  of  postulates  con- 
sistent is  the  exhibition  of  a  system  which  sat- 
isfies them.  Since  we  are  taking  the  validity 
of  Euclidean  geometry  for  granted,  it  *ill  be 
enough  if  we  give  illustrations  of  several  Non- 
Euclidean  systems  constructed  out  of  the  enti- 
ties of  Eudidean  space. 

Let  us  then  see  what  concrete  systems  we 
can  construct  from  Euclidean  material  that 
exemplify  the  geometrical  sets  of  postulates 
embracing  the  two  Non-Euclidean  hypothecs. 
We  shall  first  consider  the  Lobachevsky  sup- 
position on  a  plane.  Let  us  take  an  ordinary 
Euclidean  plane,  and  after  the  method  of  Cayley 
(q.T.)  and  Beltrami  describe  a  circle  on  it. 
(Fig.  1).  Let  us  limit  our  attention  to  those 
points  situated  on  the  inside  of  this  circle,  and 
let  our  lines  be  those  linear  segments  bounded 
by  the  circle.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  lines  may 


have  one  of  three  relations :  they  may  intersect 
within  the  circle  (/and  mi),  or  on  the  circle 
(/  and  m»),  or  they  may  fail  to  intersect  at 
all  in  the  region  under  consideration  (t  and 


/ 
/ 

Pro.  1. 

m«).  These  three_  relations  will  be  denomi- 
nated respectively  intersection,  parallelism  and 
non- intersection.  It  will  be  seen  that  through 
eveiy  point,  two  and  only  two  parallels  may 
be  (uawn  to  a  given  line,  as  is  the  case  iu  a 
Lobachevskian  geometry.  If  the  distance  be- 
tween two  points,  P  and  Q  be  defined  as 

where  Jfc  is  an  arbitrary  constant,  it  will  be 
found  that  distance  defined  in  this  manner  wilt 
satisfy  all  those  properties  in  Euclidean  geom- 
etry that  do  not  depend  on  the  parallel  postu- 
late. If  we  call  this  distance  (to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Euclidean  distance  PQ)  it 
may  be  shown  by  the  principles  of  projective 
geometry  (q.v.)  that  PQ  remains  unchanged 
under  any  projective  transformation  which 
turns  our  denning  circle  into  itself.  We  thus 
see  that  a  transformation  which  leaves  dis- 
tances unchanged  —  Aat  is,  a  congruence-trant- 
formation  (such  as  an  Euclidean  translation 
or  rotation) —  may  always  be  effected  hy  a  pro- 
jective transformation  of  the  defining  circle  or 
absolute,  as  it  is  called  by  Caylo^,  and  vice 
versa.  If  we  substitute  a  sphere  for  a  circle, 
we  shall  get  a  similar  representation  of  a  three- 
dimensional  Lobachevsky  space. 

The  definition  of  angles  and  their  measure 
is  a  somewhat  more  complicated  matter.  From 
every  point  outside  a  circle,  as  is  clear,  two 
tai^ents  can  be  drawn  to  the  circle.  If  we 
confine  our  attention  to  real,  visible  space,^  no 
tan^nts  cftn  be  drawn  to  a  circle  from  points 
on  its  interior.  However,  if  instead  of  real 
space,  we  consider  the  system  of  numljer-pairs 

(u+iv,  w+is),  where  i— V— 1,  and  if  we  define 

the  various  geometrical  entities  in  a  manner 
which  forms  a  natural  extension  of  the  cor- 
responding definitions  in  real  analytical  geom- 
etry, we  shall  find  that  from  any  point  on  the 
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imide  o£  a  circle  two  imaginary  tangents  may 
be  drawn  to*  the  -circle.  If  /  and  m  are  any 
two  lines,  then,  in  our  plane  Lobachevskian 
^eom^ry,  they  determine  at  their  point  of 
intersectloii  P  two  other  lines,  n  and  o,  the  two 
tat^ents  to  the  absolute.   Tnough  we  cannot 


Pre.  2. 

represent  this  by  a  diagram,  the  representattion 
oi  the  analogous  situation,  where  P  lies  outside 
the  absolute  C,  i^  simple  enough,  and  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2.   We  shall  deftne  the  angle  betweoi 
/  and  m  as  the  appropriate  value  of 
J_  .       /sin<fo.  sin<f«H\ 
2i  ^*  \sin<'«t>.  sin</«/ 
It  may  easily  be  shown  that  this  definition  will 
satisfy  all  those  laws, concerning  angles  which 
do  not  de^nd  on  the'parallel  postulate, 

There  is  a  mode  of  picturing  ordinary  Eu- 
clidean space  which  well  illustrates  the  relation 
between  Euclidean  and  Lobachevskian  space. 
As  is  shown  in  the  attlcle  on  projective  geom- 
etry (q.v.),  we  may  consider  that  every  line 
on  a  Euclidean  plane  possesses  a  point  at  in- 
finity where  it  intersects  its  parallels,  and  that 
these  points  constitute  a  line  with  no  intrinsic 
marks  to  distinguish  it  from  ai^  other  line  in 


Pio.  3. 


the  plane.  This  being  so,  let  us  take  a  line  in 
the  finite  part  of  oar  idane  —  the  line  *  in  Fig. 
3  —  and  call  ir  the  line  at  infinity.  Two  lines 
are  parallel  wlien  they  meet  at  infinity  —  that 
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is,  I  and  h  are  parallel  when  their  intersection 
lies  on  t  —  just  as  in  a  Lobachevskian  geometry 
two  lilies  are  parallel  when  they  intersect  on 
the  absolute.  It  may  furthermore  be  shown 
that  the  angle  between  the  two  lines  /  and  m 
in  this  geometry  is 

L  1      /sin<to.  an<iiiB\ 

when  the  <s  ^.  mo.  mn  and  In  are  the  ordi- 
nary Eoclidean  angles  between  /  and  m,  on  the 

one  hand,  and  «  m  o,  the  two  lines  between  P, 
the  intersection  of  '  and  m,  and  two  fixed 
imaginary  points  on  i,  h  and  /■,  on  the  oAtr. 
In  other  words,  the  line  i  plays  the  part  of  the 
absolute  as  a  locus  of  points,  while  the  points 
It  and  It  play  the  part  o£  the  absolute  as  an 
envelope,  or  a  locus  of  tangent  lines.  Now,  it 
is  eaqr  to  see  bow  a  conic  can  d^enerate  to 
this  condition.   0»isider  the  conic 

a  b 

when  a  remains  constant  and  b  approaches  0. 
As  a  locus,  it  approaches  y=0;  as  an  envelope, 

the  two  points  (jr-"±V^  y"0).  It  will  be 
seen  that  Euclidean  geometry,  in  so  far  as  the 


Pig.  4. 


properties  of  jarallel  lines  and  of  angles  are 
concerned,  diners  from  Lobachevskian  geom- 
etry in  that  the  absoltite,  instead  of  being  sndi 
a  typical  conic  as  a  circle,  is  a  degenerate  couc 
This  analogy  can  readily  be  carried  to  three  di- 
mensions. For  a  more  detailed  treatment  of 
this  subject  and  for  a  discussion  of  distances 
in  Euclidean  space  see  Analytical  Meibics. 

An  analo^ns  C^yl^an  treatment  of  a  Rie* 
mann  space  is  posnMe  if  we  make  the  atttolrle 
imaginary.  Then  h  is  obvious  that  aiqr  two 
real  lines  in  die^  same  plane  will  have  a  real 
intersection.  This  illustration,  however,  can- 
not easily  be  presented  to  the  eye.  An  ocular 
illnstration  of  a  Riemann  space  can  be  made  by 
the  surface  of  a  sphere,  if  we  make  great  cir- 
cles, or  lines  of  least  s{^encal  distance, 
take  the  i^ce  of  straicfat  lines  (Fig.  4),  and  use 
the  corresponding  definition  of  anpes  and 
their  measurement  This  type  of  illustration, 
w^ch  was  first  consistent^F  used  as  a  methoa 
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by  Ricmann,  is  htst<»ically  prior  to  that  al- 
ready givep.  It  will  be  observed  that  every 
two  lines  intersect,  and  that  there  are  no  paral- 
lels. All  the  other  properties  of  the  Rieman- 
nian  plane  will  be  found  to  be  satisfied.  How- 
ever, in.  this  type  of  Riemano  geometry,  two 
lines  will  intersect  twice.  By  defining  as  our 
points  pairs  of  Euclidean  points  diametrically 
opposite,  we  obtain  another  type  of  geometry, 
where  two  lines  intersect  only  once.  The  first 

ris  called  "spherical,*  the  second  "elliptical.* 
introducing  the  notion  of  a  four-dimen- 
sional space,  we  can  regard  a  three-dimensional 
spherical  space  as  the  three-dimensional  *hy- 
oersurface^  of  a  four-dimensional  hypersphere. 
This  is  merely  illustration  of  a  Riemannian 
space,  however,  and  not  the  logical  foundation 
for  die  dieory  of  mch  spaces. 

Among  toe  axioms  of  geometry  whidi  do 
not  depend  on  the  tMnllel  postulate  there  are 
those  which  secure  the  free  mobility  of  any 
f^re  in  space.  This  means  that  space  is  the 
same  in  nature  throughout  and  that  any  figure 
can  be  carried  along  it  without  stretching  or 
tearing  or  crumpling.  This  is  obviously  true  of 
the  plane  and  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  it  is 
also  true;  however,  of  certain  other  surfaces,  at 
least  if  the  dimensions  of  the  figure  are  suffi- 
ciently small.  There  is  a  certaia  expression  in- 
volving the  equation  of  the  surface  and  the  co- 
ordinate (>f  a  point,  called  the  Gauss  curvature 
fsec  SuarACES,  Tueory  of)  which  will  be  con- 
stant on  all  such  surfaces,  and  only  on  such-  sur- 
face^: Among  the  surfaces  of  constant  Gauss 
curvature  is  that  which  is  formed  by  revolving 
thtf  tractrix  "  _ 

x=a  sech—"-  (y/a)  —  Va'-y' 
about  the  jr^  axis.  (Fig-  5).  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  surface,  is  everywhere  saddle-shaped.  Con- 
seqtientiy  no  portion  of  it  can  ho  transferred 
by  mere  bondmg,  without  tearing  or  cnimpUi^ 
to  a  plape  pr  a  sphere,  as  it  wilfalway*  be  t<»t 
Hnlr  abdMt  the  edges.  The  geometry  of  this 
surface,  then,  thouf^i  Non-Eucliderfn,  must  be- 
Ibng  to  a  different  type,  than  that  of  the  sphere, 
and  a$  we  should  expect  turns  out  to  be 
essentially  Lobacfaevsfcian.  The  analogues  of 
straight  unes  are  naturally  those  curves  which, 
if  we  take  strfBdently  small  parts  of  them,  rep- 
resent the  shortest  tUstance  DCtween  the  points 
Aey  join  —  diat  is.  the  geodesies.  An^es  re- 
tain meir  usual  definition. 

The  tractrix  space,  however,  is  not  a  com- 
plete Lob^evsldan  plan&  but  a  portion  thereof 
with  its  edges  joined  to  themselves  by  the  same 
process  by  which  a  cylinder  can  be  formed  from 
a  strip  of  Euclidean  plane.  Now,  while  a  small 
piece  of  cylindrical  surface  can  be  moved  on 
the  cylinder  without  stretching,  tearing,  or 
crumbling,  a  portion  reaching  entirely  around 
the  cinder  cannot  be  rotated  freely.  In  the 
tractrix  surface  of  revoluticm,  free  mobility  is 
likewise  confined  to  regions  that  are  sufficiently 
small.  We  thus  see  that  besides  tfie  four  ca- 
nonical types  of  space  in  which  alone,  as  was 
shown  Ipr  Lie,  free  mobility  is  always  possible 
-'die  ^cltdean,  Lobachevsldan,  elliptic  and 
spherical  spaces  —  otfier  tjrpes  can  be  formed 
vraich  agree  with  one  or  the  other  of  these 
spaces  m  regions  less  than  a  certain  size,  in 
which  rtie  free  mobility  of  figures  is  also  con- 
fined to  figures  of  less  than  a  certain  size, 
^ipaces  of  this  sort  may  be  of  two  or  three  or 


even  more  dimensions,  and  are  characterized 
by  multiple  connectedness — that  is, It  is  possible 
to  draw  two  closed  curves  in  one  of  these  spaces 
which  cannot  be  transformed  into  one  another 
by  a  continuous  series  of  distortions.  The 
theory  o£  multiple  connected  spaces  was  de- 
veloped by  Oifford  (q.v.). 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  given  geometry  of  the  surface  of 
the  sphere  as  an  example  of  a  lUemannian 
geometry,  the  formula  of  spherical  trigo- 
nometiy  will  carry  over  into  Riemannian  space. 
Thus  we  have  sin  a:  sin  b:  sin  f=sin  A:  sin 

.  r    r  » 

B\  sin  C,  *where  a,  b,  and  c  are  the  sides  of  a 
triangle ;  A,  B  and  C  the  angles  opposite  them ; 
and  *  the  constant  which  appears  in  the  dis- 
tance-expression of  the  space  in  question. 
(As  will  be  remembered  the  distance  between  P 
and  Q  was  equated  to  k  times  the  natural 
2s 

logarithm  of  the  cn»s-ratio  between  P  and  Q, 
an  the  one  hand,  and  the  points  where  PQ 
cuts  the  absolute,  on  the  ouier).  This  sine- 
law  is  precisely  the  formula  whidi  holds  on  a 
sphere  of  radius  it.  If  £  is  a  pure  imaginary, 
this  formula  becomes  Ae  law  of  sines  for  a 
Lobachevstdan  space.  Again,  in  a  spherical 
triangle,  the  area  is  proportional  to  the  dif- 
ferent between  the  sum  of  the  angles  and  180 
degrees.  This  is  true  in  both  Ldndievskian 
and  Rionamiian  spoce^  where,  the  area  is  bi 
fact  V  times  this  Anerence.  In  a  spherical 
or  Riemannian  trian^e,  as  can  be  seen  frcm 
Fig.  5,  this  difference  is  an  excess  of  the  sum  of 
the  angles  over  180  degrees,  while  in  the 
Lobachevsldan  triangle^  as  in  the  case  of  Fig. 
S,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  defect.  Because  jfe*  is 
positive  in  the  first  case. and  nc^tive  in  the 
second  the  area  is  always  positive. 

The  reciprocal  of  uiis  quanti^  I  is  called 

J? 

the  curvature  of  the  space.  It  may  be  shown 

that  it  is  identical  with  the  Gauss  curvature  on 
a  surface  of  constant  curvature,  if  the  geodesies 
of  the  latter  be  interpreted  as  straight  Tines  and 
the  angles  receive  their  Euclidean  measure.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  it  is  definable  entirely  in 
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terms  of  the  Non-Euclidean  space  to  which  it 
pertains,  as  is  shown  by  the  trigonometric 
formulae  given  above,  and  involves  no  tadt 
reference  to  a  Euclidean  hyperspace.    It  is 

*The  Maition  o(  nn  ft  purd?  UBlytkal,  not  geomrt- 
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positive  in  a  Riemanniwi  space,  lero  in  a 

Euclidean  spa^  and  negative  in  a  Lobachcr- 
sldan  space. 

All  three  t^s  of  space  can  be  exemi^fied 
l>y  the  selection  of  entities  fnMn  Euclidean 
space,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  three  therefore 
bm  on  cqoal  mathematical  rig^t  to  exist.  None 
of  them  is  in  any  sense  imaginary  or  hypo- 
thetical. As*  to  the  particular  space  of  up  and 
down,  right  and  left,  back  and  front  in  which 
we  live,  the  usual  assumption  made  is  that  it  is 
Eiu^dean.  It  is  certain  that  if  it  is  Non>£uclid- 
ean,  its  curvature  must  be  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  those  curvatures  whtcfa  we  are 
accustomed  to  measure,  if  our  ordinary  criteria 
of  distance  hoM  good,  for  we  find  that  in  the 
ctturse  of  oar  surveying  or  even  of  our  astro- 
nomical observations  of  parallax  no  error  has 
been  found  whidi  depends  on  supposing  our 
geometry  to  be  Euclidean.  It  is  quite  possiUe, 
however,  that  our  space  is  Non-Euclidean,  as  a 
very  small  value  of  the  curvature  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  0  by  any  measurement  within 
our  power.  The  fact  that  Riemannian  space  is 
finite,  and  that  Riemannian  lines  are  closed,  does 
not  exclude  our  world  from  being  Riemannian, 
for  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  these  sim- 
positions  are  not  so.  The  closedness  of  the 
Riemannian  line  might  seem  to  make  it  prt^Ue 
that  in  such  a  space  we  could  see  the  same  stars 
by  looking  in  either  direction,  so  that  the 
heavens  would  appear  symmetrical  with  regard 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  By  supposing  a 
sm^l  space-curvature  and  an  absorption  of  light 
in  space,  this  difficulty  mi^  be  overcome.  If 
the  world  is  Non-Euclidean,  this  fact  could 
theoretically  be  demonstrated  suffidentlv 

Eredse  measurements.  It  most  be  remembereo^ 
Dwever,  that  our  physical  definitkm  of  distance 
is  not  altogether  determinate,  but  as  Henri 
Poincare  has  shown  involves  a  lai^e  ntunber  of 
imperfectly  analyzed  factors,  and  that  one  of 
the  unconscious  motives  which  have  led  it  to 
assume  its  present  fonn  is  probably  the  superior 
simplicity  of  Euclidean  space.  See  Amalttical 
Metbics;  Geohstry,  EtJiMENTAitY ;  GExnirnty, 
PtntE  PmjEcnvE ;  Space,  etc. 
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faces  in  Non-Euclidean  Space*  (Proc.  Lond. 
Motk.  Soc,  V.  XXIX). 

NoBsmtT  Wiener, 
Editotiai  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

QEOHBTRY,  Pure  Projective.  Intro- 
ductory.— Projective  geometiy,  as  the  name 
indicates,  has  to  do  with  the  theory  of  projec- 
tion. Pure  projective  geometry  is  that  which 
is  conducted  by  means  purely  geometric,  with- 
out initial  recourse  to  algebraic  methods  (see 
Geometry,  Modern  Analytical),  and  which 
makes  only  subordinate  mention  of  properties 
other  than  projective.  The  adjective  synthetic 
is  frequently  used  as  practically  a  synonym  for 
pure. 

The  process  of  projection  is  of  constant 
occurrence— e.g.,  in  pnotographing  (the  lens 
must  be  stricter  rectiUnear),  in  preparing  a 
lantern-slide  from  the  phott^raphic  plate  and 
in  throwing  the  image  upotl  a  screen.  Thus 
in  passing  from  an  object  to  its  representation 
upon  the  screen  there  are  three  successive 
projections  —  a  fourth  enters  with  the  visual 
image  formed  upon  the  retina  when  the  screen 
is  viewed.  Fig.  1  serves  to  illustrate  the 
process  of  projecting  a  line  ABCD  into  another 
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Reference  to  the  figure  will  show  that  the 
length  of  a  line  is  changed  by  projection.  AB 
is  not  equal  to  ^"B".  Moreover,  even  the 
ratio  of  two  lengths  is  changed.  AB-r-BC  is 
not  equal  to  A''B''-^B''C".  The  study  of  pro- 
jective geometry  is  the  study  of  such  properties 
of  figures  as  are  unaltered  hy  successive  pro- 
jections. Lengths  and  ratios  of  lengths  .are 
not  such  proi>erties  and  hy  right  enter  only 
subordinately  into  {jure  projective  geometry. 

Historically  considered,  projective  geometry 
arose  by  considering  changes  in  lengths  and 
was  thus  far  from  pure.  A  theorem  attributed 
to  Pappus  (g.v.)  states  that  the  double  ratio  of 
the  lengths  is  unchanged  by  projection  —  thus, 
AB     AD  A'D'  _  ^"fl'     A'V , 

BC     DC  ~B'C     D'C —  B'C"  ^  D''C 

It  was  upon  such  basis  as  this  that  the  sub- 
ject developed  until  von  Staudt  (q.v.)  in  his 
famous  'Geometrie  der  Lage,*  published  in 
1847,  showed  how  the  development  might 
proceed  m  a  manner  more  truly  in  the  spirit 
of  pure  projective  geometry.  From  the  publi- 
cation of  this  book  dates  the  tnodern  point  of 
view  in  treating  projective  geometry  as  a  pure 
self-sustaining  branch  of  mathematics.  It  is 
this  point  of  view  that  is  here  adopted. 

Fundamental  Motioai. —  Property  to  ap- 
preciate pure  projective  geometry  it  is  necessary 
definitely  to  take  a  point  of  view  radically  dis' 
tinct  from  that  taken  in  ordimuy  elementary 
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rmetry.  This  may  perhaps  be  done  best 
makine  a  first  appeal,  as  von  Staudt  did, 
to  the  physical  sensation  of  sight.  What 
characterizes  ordinary  geometry  (which  is 
usually  called  metrical,  as  oppoKd  to  projective 
geometry)  is  its  close  relation  to  the  concep* 
trans  ot  rigid  motion,  of  distance  and  of 
nuasurement  —  in  short,  to  things  connected 
with  the  sensation  of  touch.  Whereas  pro- 
jective geometry  is  intimately  concerned  with 
the  look  (Schein)  or  projection  of  objects  and 
not  with  their  actual  dimensions.  Thus  in  the 
figure  the  set  of  points  A,  B,  C,  D  would  have 
the  same  'look'  to  an  observer  at  0  as  would 
A*,  B',  C,  D';  and  these  in  ttim  would  appear 
die  same  from  the  point  O'  as  would  A  ,  B", 
C,  D".  There  is,  however,  one  reqwct  in 
which  the  idea  of  Mooking*  must  b«  generalized. 
If  the  view-point  is  situated,  between  the  points 
A\  V,  C  and  A",  5*.  C,  as  in  fS.  2. 


the  sets  of  points  are  still  said  to  "look*  the 
same,  or  to  be  projections  of  one  another  with 
respect  to  the  point  O'.  Precisely  herein  lies 
the  distinction  between  projective  geotnetry 
and  what  has  %etn  called  descriptive  geometry. 
(B.  RusseD,  'Principles  of  Mathematics,'  p. 
393).  Namely,  the  former  considers  the  line  of 
vision  or  projection  to  be  the  whole  line  through 
the  point  of  observation,  whereas  -  the  latter 
takes  it  as  merely  a  half-Hne  and  thus  corre- 
sponds somewhat  more  closely  to  the  real 
visual  space. 

The  point,  the  atrai^t  line  and  the  plane 
are  assumed  as  the  fundamental  geometric 
elements.  They  are  denoted  respectively  by 
italic  capitals  A^  B,  C,...;  by  lower  case 
italics,  a,  b,  c,....;  and  by  Greek  letters,  a, 
^,  y, . . .  It  may  be  noted  that  these  elements 
ate  themselves  projective,  that  is,  appear  re- 
spectively as  points,  line  and  plane  from  any 
view-point  not  situated  upon  them.  A  circle 
has  not  this  property:  for  when  viewed  from 
any  point,  not  upon  the  line  through  its  center 
and  perpendicidar  to  its  plane;  it  appears  non- 
circular.  Hence  the  circle  could  , not  serve  as 
a  fundamental  locus  in  pure  projective  geom- 
etry. 

Fundamental  Propositioiw.  Parallelism. 
— There  arc  a  considerable  number  of  imme- 
diately obvious  relations  connecting  the  funda- 
mental elements,  points,  lines,  planes.  From 
among  these  it  is  necessary  to  select  a  certain 
number  to  serve  as  fundamental  propoutions 
or  premises  for  futtuv  deductions.  (Note.  The 
propositions  so  selected  may  be  called  axioms  or 
postulates.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  such  matters,  which  beloi^  to  the 
foundations  of  mathematics.  See  Logic,  Syk- 
BOLic  and  Postulates.) 

F.  P.  1.  Two  points  determine  a  line  — the 
line  joining  them  and  upon  which  they  lie. 

F.  P.  2.  Two  planes  determine  a  lin  —  their 


line  of  intersection  and  through  which  they 
pass. 

F.  P.  3.  Three  points  not  in  the  same  line 
determine  a  plane  —  the  plane  passed  through 
them  and  in  which  they  lie. 

F.  P.  4.  Three  planes  not  passing  fliron^ 
the  same  line  determine  a  point— £eir  point 
of  intersection. 

F.  P.  5.  A  point  and  a  line  not  passii^ 
through  the  point  determine  a  plane. 

F.  P.  6.  A  plane  and  a  line  not  lying  in  the 
plane  determine  a  point  —  their  point  of  inter- 
section. 

From  these  propositions  follow  a  ntunber  of 
theorems :  . 

Th.  1.  If  two  points  lie  in  a  plane,  the  line 
joining  them  lies  wholly  in  the  plane.  Proved 
from  F.  P.  3  and  F.  P.  5. 

Th.  2.  If  two  planes  pass  through  a  point, 
their  line  of  intersection  passes  throuf^  tihe 
point   Proved  from  F.  P.  4  and  F.  P.  6. 

Hi.  3.  If  two  lines  have  a  point  in  coram  on, 
thmr  determine  a  plane.  Proved  by  F,  P.  3 
and  Th.  1. 

Th.  4.  If  two  lines  He  in  the  same  plane, 
they  intersect  in  a  point   Proved  tw  F.  P.  4 

and  Th.  2. 

Th.  5.  If  two  triangles  are  so  situated  that 
the  lines  joining  corresponding  vertices  meet 
in  a  point,  the  points  of  intersection  of  corre- 
sponding sides  he  on  a  line. 

The  proof  in  case  the  triangles  do  not  lie  in  the 
same  pbne  is  as  follows:  Let  ABC  and  A'B'O 
be  the  trianidcs-  As  AA'  and  BB'  meet  in  a 
point,  the  lines  AB  and  A'B'  determine  a  plane 
(Th.  3,  Th.  1)  in  which  they  intersect  (Th,  4). 
But  as  AB  hes  in  the  plane  ABC,  and  A'B' 
in  the  plane  A'B'C,  they  can  only  tntesect 
on  the  line  common  to  these  two  ;^anes.  Hence 
the  intersection  of  AB  and  A  B'  is  on  this 
line.  Similarly  BC  and  B'C,  and  CA  and 
CA',  intersect  on  this  line.  The  proof  in 
case  the  triangles  He  in  the  same  plane  is 
obtained  by  comparing  each  of  diem  with  a 
triangle  out  of  their  plane, 

Th.  6.  Converse  of  Th.  5.   Proof  similar. 

Th.  7.  If  two  triedral  angles  are  so  situated 
that  the  lines  of  intersection  of  corresponding 
faces  lie  in  a  plane,  the  planes  determined  1^ 
corresponding  edges  pass  through  a  line.  The 
proof  follows  that  of  Th.  5. 

Th.  &  Converse  of  Th.  7.   Proof  similar. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  dementary 
gcometiT  dieorem  4  is  incorrect  and  should 
read  *if  two  lines  He  in  the  same  plane  they 
either  intersect  or  are  parallel.^  What  has 
become  of  parallelism?  Reflection  will  dis- 
close-that for  projective  geometry  diere  is  no 
sudi  thin^  as  panUlelism.  For,  consider  two 
parallel  hues  upon  a  horizontal  jrfane  and 
project  them  upon  a  vertical  plane  (as  is 
done  in  ^otografAing  a  straight,  flat  railroad 
track).  In  the  projection  the  Hnes  meet  upon 
the  horizon  (Fig.  3).  Thus  the  property 
known  as  parallt^sm  in  elementary  geometry 
is  not  tmdianged  by  projection  and  cannot 
alter  into  projective  geometry.  From  the 
visual  point  of  view  all  lines  seem  to  intersect. 
F.P.2,  F.P.4  and  F.P.6  are  subject  to  the 
same  comment.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  statements  for  projective  geometry  are  much 
simpler  than  those  for  elementary  geometry; 
inannuch  as  no  fecial  cases  or  exceptions  need 
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be  introduced  to  cover  the  possibility  of  parai- 
telism.  At  first  this  might  seem  unnatural  or 
even  wrong,  but  it  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
subject  and  after  a  little  usage  ai^ears  aa  me 
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of  the  principal  beauties.  The  points  which 
must  be  assigned  to  ordinary  space  to  malce 
parajlels  meet  are  called  the  points  at  infinity 
and  in  a  projective  n-space  constitute  an  n  —  1- 
space  —  the  »  —  l-sj;tace  at  infini^.  This  is  pro- 
-jectively  indistingmshable  from  aiQr  other^n  —  1- 
space.  The  term  *at  infioity*  is  convenient  in 
expressing  the  relations  of  projective  to  ele- 
mentary geometry  (|  7),  but  it  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  introduce  confusion.  There  is  no  sudi 
thin^  as  distance,  much  less  infinite  distance  or 
infinity,  in  pure  projective  geometry.  (See, 
however,  8  8). 

4.  Harmonic  Elements.  Duality. —  A  set 
of  points  situated  ui>on  a  line  is  called  a  ranae. 
A  set  of  planes  passing  throt^  a  line  is  caUed 
a  pencil  of  planes.  A  set  of  lines  lying  in  a- 
plane  and  passing  dirough  a  point  is  called  a 
pencil  of  lines. 

It, may  be  said  that  the  fundamental  con- 
struction of  projective  geometry  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  harmonic  range.  Given  a  pair 
of  points  A.  B  cm  a,  line  (Fig.  4)  and  a  third 
point  C.  To  find  the  fourth  harmonic  point 
D  draw  through  C  any  line.  In  the  same 
plane  draw  AE  and  BE  cutting  the  line  throurfi 
C  in  F  and  G.  Join  F  to  B  and  G  to  A  uy 
lines  interesecting  in  H.  Draw  the  line  con- 
necting E  and  H  and  let  it  cut  the  line  AB 
in  D.  Then  D  is  said  to  he  the  fourth  har- 
monic point  in  the  range  AS-C.  It  may  be 
proved  by  the  theorems  given  above  that:  1' 
no  matter  how  the  construction  be  carried 
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out,  it  always  leads  to  the  same  point  D;  2" 
if  the  ftree  given  points  be  AB  -D,  the  fourth 
harmonic  is  C  and  hence  the  pair  of  points 
C,  D  may  be  said  to  divide  the  pair  A,  B 
harmonicatty ;  3'  the  pair  A,  B  also  divide 
C,  D  harmonically  and  hence  the  pairs  AB-CD 
may  simply  be  called  harmonic  pairs  or  a 
harmonic  range. 

A  pencil  of  lines  such  as  E-AB-CD  which 
cuts  a  line  in  a  harmonic  range  is  by  definition 


a  harmonic  pencil.  It  ma^  be  shown  that  if  any 
}ine  cuts  a  harmonic  penal,  the  range  of  points 
is  harmonic.  Similarly  if  a  pencil  of  planes 
cuts  one  line  in  a  harmonic  range,  it  cuts  every 
line  in  a  harmonic  range  and  is  said  to  be  a 
harmonic  pencil.  The  harmonic  proper^  is 
thus  evidently  a  true  projective  property,  being 
onchanKed  by  projection. 

A  diaracteristic  of  higher  geometry  is  the 
frequent  use  of  correspondences  —  that  is,  of 
methods  for  obtaining  from  a  given  group  of 
theorems  another  group  merely  by  substitutia^ 
different  words  in  the  statement  of  the  given 
theorem.  The  sim^est  of  these  correspond- 
ences is  duality.  There  are  several  dualities 
established  in  projective  geometry.  Of  these 
die  most  important  are  duality  m  space  and 
duality  in  the  plane. 

Spatial  duanty  is  obtained  by  substituting 
respectively  for  *point,*  "line,"  «plane,»  the 
words  *planc,*  •Une,*  "point,*  and  making 
sudi  corresponding  changes  from  "pass  through* 
to  'lie  oir*  as  may  be  necessary.  In  the 
fundamental  propositions  the  duality  appears. 
Thus  F.  P.  1  and  F.  P.  2  arc  dual  statements. 
TTie  same  is  true  of  F.  P.  3  and  F.  P.  4  and  of 
F.  P,  5  and  F.  P.  6.  As  this  dual  relation 
extends  through  all  the  fundamental  propo- 
sitions, it  must  extend  through  all  prc^sitions 
hrnneoiately  derived  from  tfiem.  For,  the 
proof  of  a  dual  proposition  may  be  pven  by 
merely  making  in  the  proof  of  the  given  propo- 
sition the  same  changes  as  in  its  statement. 
As  this  may  be  done  at  every  step,  the  two 
sets  of  propositions  may  be  developed  side  by 
side,  and  the  duality  can  never  break  down 
until  the  introduction  of  some  additional 
definition  or  fundamental  proposition  which 
is  not  accompanied  by  its  dual.  Thus  Th.  1 
and  Th.  2  are  dual,  and  the  proof  of  Th.  2  is 
the  exact  dual  counterpart  of  the  proof  of  Th.  1. 

The  duality  in  the  plane  may  be  obtained 
by  substituting  for  *point*  and  *line*  the 
words  ■line*  and  •point.*'  A  'range  of 
points*  becomes  a  'pencil  of  lines*  and  vice 
versa.  Thus  Th.  1  and  Th.  4,  and  in  case  the 
construction  be  confined  to  a  plane  Th.  5  and 
Th.  6,  are  duals.  According  to  the  definitions 
above  given  it  did  not  appear  that  the  har- 
monic pencil  was  the  dual  'of  the  harmonic 
range.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  ^ve-  for  a 
-faaraumic  pencil  a  construction  which  is  tlie 
dual  of  tut  given  for  the  range,  and  it  may 
be  proved  that  this  construction  is  equivalent 
to  the  earlier  definition.  Therefore  all  theo- 
rems concerning  harmonic  properties  have  dual 
counterparts. 

If  four  lines- no  three  of  whidi  pass  through 
the  same  point  be  drawn  in  the  plane,  they 
wtU  intersect  in  six  points.  This  figure  is 
called  the  complete  qtu^rilateral  (the  heavy 
Una  of  Fig.  4,  except  ED.  The  three  dotted 
lines  are  the  three  diagonals).  In  a  dual 
manner  the  six  lines  which  may  be  drawn 
through  four  points  (no  three  of  which  lie  on 
a  line)  in  the  plane  constitute  the  complete 
quadremgle.  The  properties  of  these  two 
figures  are  much  studied  in  plane  projective 
geometry. 

5.  Ordar,  ConAmity,  Projectivity,  Cor- 
relation. —  If  three  tines  a,  b,  c,  lying  in  a 
plane,  pass  through  a  point,  they  determine  a  cer- 
tain order  in  which  the  t>«icil  may  be  conceived 
as  described  by  a  movaUe  line — the  order  abc 
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to  wUch  eba  is  opposed.  Two  tines  atone 
cannot  determine  the  order  of  description: 
for  it  is  possible  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other 
in  either  of  two  ways.  Similarly  three  points 
upon  a  line  determine  an  order  upon  the  line, 
and  three  planes  through  a  line  fix  an  order 
about  that  line;  but  two  cannot.  (See  $  7). 
Thus  a  new  element,  order,  is  added  to  the 
fundamental  elements,  point,  line,  plane.  It 
is  inttutively  obvious  that: 

F.  P.  7.  Order  is  unchanged  by  projection. 
Thus  if  a  point  describe  a  range  in  the  order 
ABC,  its  projection  will  descrilx  the  projected 
range  A'B  C  in  the  same  order.  (See  Figs.  1 
and  2). 

One  more  ftmdamental  proposition,  the  so- 
called  postulate  of  continuity,  the  importance 
of  which  is  quite,  overlooked  in  all  but  the  best 
and  'most  recent  works,  may  be  stated  as 
follows : 

F.  P.&  If  a  line  be  ordered  and  if  Y  follor 
X  in  that  order ;  if,  moreover,  the  points  of  the 
segment  XY  be  divided  into  two  classes  so  that 
1"  every  point  of  the  segments  belcmgs  in  one 
of  the  classes  and  2°  every  point  of  one  class 
precedes  all  points  of  the  other  class,  then 
there  must  be  a  point  Z  in  the  XY  such  that 
every  point  which  precedes  Z  lies  in  the  first 
class  and  every  point  which  follows  Z  lies  in 
the  second. 

If  one  range  may  be  obtained  from  another 
hy  succes»ve  projection,  the  two  ranges  are 
said  to  be  projective.  The  relation  between 
the  ranges  is  called  a  projectivity.  (Similar 
definitions  cover  the  relations  between  ranges 
and  pencils  or  between  two  pencils.  For 
simplicity  the  treatment  will  be  confined  to 
ranges). 

Fundamental  Theorem.^—  Three  corre- 
sponding points  A,  B,  C  and  A',  B",  C  determine 
uniquely  the  projectivity  between  two  ranges. 
That  three  elements  of  one  range  may  be  pro- 
jected into  any  three  elements  of  another  range 
may  be  seen  from  Fig.  2.  That  the  pro- 
jective relation  is  thereby  imiquely  deter- 
mined follows  from  F.  P.  8.  In  like  manner 
the  corres^ndence  of  four  points,  no  three 
of  which  he  on  a  line,  determines  the  projec- 
tivity between  two  planes  (which-  may  coin- 
cide) ;  and  five  points  detemune  the  projectivity 
between  two  tliree<sp*ce8  (these  most  coincide) 
in  a  three-dimensional  projective  geometry. 
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If  the  points  of  the  plane  are  placed  in 
correspondmce  with  the  lines  of  a  second 
plane  (which  may  be  coincident  with  tiie  first) 
m  such  a  manner  that  to  each  point  corre- 
sponds one  tine  and  conversely,  and  to  the 
intersection  of  two  lines  corresponds  the  line 
joining  their  corresponding  points,  the  relation 
i&  calud  a  corrtiaUon.   A  correlation  is  com- 


pletely determined  by  the  correspondence  of 
four  given  elements.  (In  the  figure  corre- 
sponding elements  hare  the  same  letters). 

6.  Conies. —  If  in  one  and  the  same  plane 
a  correlation  be  so .  established  that  when  the 
point  P  corresponds  to  the  line  p,  then  con- 
versely the  line  ^  corresponds  to  the  point  P, 
the  correlatiott  is  called  a  polarity.  Corre- 
sponding pmnts  and  lines  are  Poles  and  potars 
in  the  uJarity.  In  general  the  poles  do  not 
lie  on  the  polars :  But  certain  -of  the  poles  do 
usually  lie  on  their  polars.  The  locus  of  die 
poles  which  Ke  on  their  polars  is  a  curve  to 
which  the  polars  themselves,  are  tangent  and  is 
called  a  conic.  This  dffi"i*'n"  is  self-dual. 
A  large  number  of  theorems  and  their  duals 
follow  from  the  definition.  For  example,  with 
their  duals : 

1.  Pole,  polar  and  conic  cut  out  a  harmonic 
range  on  any  line  throuf^  the  pole. 

2.  The  locus  of  the  intersections  of  corre- 
sponding lines  of  two  projective  pencils  is  a 
conic 

3.  If  a  hexagon  be  inscribed  in  a  conic,  tlie 
points  in  which  the  three  pairs  of  opposite 
sides  intersect  lie  on  a  line. 

This  last  is  the  famous  Pascal's  theorem, 
which  with  its  dual,  Brianchon's  theorem,  is 
very  useful  in  the  theonr  of  conies.  The  second 
theorem  is  taken  to  dHine  conic  sections  by 
many  less  modem  writers.  It  is  a  very  con- 
venient graphical  method.  From  it  the  various 
other  properties  may  be  deduced,  though  with 
much  less  directness  and  power  than  in  the 
way  here  sketched.  The  first  theorem  is  taken 
to  define  pole  and  polar  by  most  of  the  writers 
who  base  conic  sections  on  the  second  theorem. 
Another  nicthod  of  treating  poles  and  polars 
is  to  consider  projectivities  not  merely  on  a 
line  but  on  a  conic.   The  points  of  a  conic  are 

associated  so  that  to  each  point  A,  B,  C,  

corresponds  a  point  A',  B',  C, .  .  .  Three  pairs 
of  corresponding  points  determine  the  pro- 
jectivity. If  it  so  happens  that  A',  B',  C, .  .  .  , 
correspond  conversely  to  A,  B,  C,  the  pro- 
jectivity is  called  involutory  (just  as  the  polarity 
was  the  involutory  correlation,  $  4)  or  mereor 
an  involution.  The  study  of  involutions  on  a 
conic  leads  to  an  elegant  theory  of  poles  and 
polars. 

Quadrtc  surfaces  mav  be  defined  analogously 
to  conic  sections.  The  treatment  of  cubic 
curves  on  such  surfaces  has  been  considerably 
developed.  The  treatment  of  plane  curves  of 
order  and  class  higher  than  conies  may  be 
developed  to  some  exteiit  synthetically,  but  is 
generally  carried  on  anaMicalty.'  (See  CtJRVES, 
Higher  Pt.ane).  The  linear  and  tetrahedral 
-line  complexes  and  certain  line  congruences 
have  received  s>'nthetic  treatment.  The  ana- 
lytical discussions  are,  however,  better  known. 
See  Geometry,  Line-. 

7.  Relations  to  Metrical  Geometry. —  If 
the  word  meet  be  changed  to  meet  or  are 
parallel,  every  theorem  of  projective  geometry 
becomes  a  theorem  of  metrical  geometry.  But 
in  order  ctHiversely  to  intemret  a  -  metrical 
theorem  as  a  theorem  of  projective  geomett^, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  state  the  theorem  in 
terms  unchanged  by  projection— ; that  is,  in 
terms  of  double  ratios  (§  1).  This  is  usually 
done  in  one  of  two  ways. 

First,  if  the  point  D  retreats  indefinitely. 
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AD/DC  aj^roadies  —  1  and  the  double  ratio 
AB  AD 
BC  DC 

approaches  the  simple  ratio  AB/CB.  Thus 
any  ratio  in  metric  geometry  may  be  turned 
into  a  double  ratio  and  rendered  projective 
by  adding  the  point  at  infinity  upon  the  line 
to  the  three  finite  points  A,  B,  C.  In  the 
particular  case  of  a  harmonic  range  (§  4) 
AB.CD  if  be  at  infinity,  C  bisects  AB. 
This  introduction  of  a  point  at  infinity  also 
aocounts  for  the  fact  that  a. pair  of  points  AB 
suflBce  in  metric  geometry  to  determine  an 
order  on  the  line  (§  5).   The  order  is  that  of 

The  relation  between  metric  and  projective 
geometry  may  be  used  to  obtain  'metrical 
theorems  from  projective  theorems  by  siwciali- 
zation  of  the  figure,  or  to  obtain  iprojective 
theorems  from  metrical  by  generaluing  the 
fi^re  by  projection.  Thus  th'  cbeorems  *the 
.diasrtmals  of  a  parallelogram  bisect  each  other* 
and  *3  diagonal  of  a  complete  quadrangle  is 
divided  harmonically  by  the  other  two  diago- 
nals''' may  be  obtained  one  from  another.  (See. 
Fig.  4). 

Second,  the  double  ratio  of  four  lines  a,  K 
f,  d  may  be  written  as  . 

^   sin^o^  sin^od 

an^bc  mn^dc 
If  only  a  simple  angle  such  as  %.  bd  is  given, 
the  two  other  lines  of  the  pencil  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  the  "minimal  Hues*  or  "lines 
to  the  two  circular  poims*  of  the  plane  of  the 
first  two  lines  determined  by 

x±V^  y—0. 
These  circular  points  are  the  intersections  of 
these  lines  with  the  line  at  infinity.  The  double 
ratio  ^  becomes 

^atfVi=oos  2f -j-s'an  2  f. 

Thus  an  angle  P  has  been  expressed  in  terms 
of  a  double  ratio  ^  by  the  introduction  of  the 
two  circular  points.  If,  in  particular,  ^  is  a 
right  angle, ^  **— 1,  and  the  pencil  is  harmonic. 

The  properties  of  circular  points  most  neces- 
sary  to  establi^  the  relatioo  of  metrical  to 
projective  geometry  are:  They  lie  on  the 
line  at  infinity.  All  circles  pass  through  them, 
the  lines  (imaginary)  joining  the  centre  of  a 
circle  to  the  circular  paints  are  tangent  to  the 
circle.  Thus  the  theorem  ^ike  locus  of  the 
vertex  of  a  right  angle  (or  any_  angle)  whose 
sides  pass  tfarou^  two  £xed  points  is  a  circle 
throu^  the  fixed  points*  becomes  'the  locus 
of  the  vertex  of  a  harmonic  pencil  (or  any 
pencil  of  constant  double  ratio)  whose  sides 
pass  through  four  fixed  points  (two  of  these 
correspond  to  the  circular  points)  is  a  conic 
section  oassing  through  the  four  nxed  points." 

8.  Kelations  to  Analytic  and  Noo- 
Budidean  Geometry.— The  fact  that  in  met- 
rical geometry  the  point  1  upon  a  line  is  half- 
way between  the  points  0  and  2  fumi^es  a 
clue  for  constructing  a  projective  scale  purely 
hy  harmonic  constructions.  Let  three  points 
A,  B,  C  he  arbitrarilv  assigned  the  numbers 
0,  1,  00.  By  finding  the  fourth  harmonic  to  0 
with  respect  to  1  and  oo ,  a  point  is  constnicted 
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to  which  the  number  2  is  assigned.  In  like 
manner  all  the  positive  integtas  may  be  located. 
The  negative  integer  —  AT  is  assigned  to  the 
point  harmonicalV  situated  with  respect  to 
and  the  pair,  0,  cn.   By  projecting  0,  N, 

00  into  0,  1,  CO  the  points  1/N,  2/N  can 

be  located.  Thus  all  the  rational  numbers  are 
assigned  to  points  on  a  tine.  By  nse  of  F.P  P.  8 
it  may  be  shown  that  to  each  point  of  the  line 
corresponds  a  ntmiber  rational  or  irrational  or 
OB,  and  to  eadi  number  corresponds  just  one 
point. 

To  obtain  a  system  of  co-ordinates  for  the 
plane,  assume  two  lines  in  the  plane.  Marie 
their  intersection  as  0  and  t^on  eadi  of  them 
mark  arbitrarily  the  points  1,  ».    Then  to 


oo 

J  / 

0/ 

each  point  of  each  line  corresponds  one  num- 
ber. To  find  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P 
ol  the  plane  draw  lines  connecting  P  to  the 
two  infinite  points.  The  ^ints  In  which  these 
intersect  the  given  two  lines  furnish  the  co- 
ordinates of  P.  A  more  couveutent  system 
may  be  obtained  by  rendering  the  co-ordinates 
homogeneous.  (See  Geometry,  Modern  As.*- 
lytical).  upon  this  purely  projective  basis 
all  anafytical  geometry  fnay  he  btult  up.  The 
system  is  evidently  that  which  is  obtained  by 
projecting  the  ordinary  Cartesian  system  of 
co-ordinate  axes  into  the  systeni  here  assumed. 
In  practically  all  tr^^s^,  uppn  an^ytical 
geometry  the  co-ordinates  are  introduced  as 
metrical  quantities  and  are  onljr  later  proved 
to  be  truly  projective.  Anabrtical  proiectire 
geometry  is  closely  related  to  Invar^uts ,  pnd 
Covariants  (q.v.),  Geometry-  of  Hyperaaces 
(q.v.),  Modem  Analytical  Geometry  '(q.y,), 
Higher  Plane  Curves  (q.v.)  and  Detemuoants 
(qv.).  '  ' 

Projective  geometry  includes  in  .itself  not 
only  metrical  geometry,  but  the  ordinary  non- 
-  Euclidean  geometries  as  well.  .  This  is  seeij 
from  examining  the  fundamental  propositions 
upon  which  those  geometries  are  based,  or, 
better,  by  following  the  an^ytical  method  of 
A.  Cayley  (q.v.},  and  defining  distance  in  the 
various  Bcometnes  as  tiie  logarithm  of  a  double 
ratio,  pee  Geometry,  Noit-Eucudeax. 

9.  New  Problems  and  Bibliography.— It 
may  well  be  said  that  pure  projective  geom- 
etry, which  rose  with  von  Staudt  in  184/  arid 
was  carried  on  by  numerous  inVesUgators 
during  the  next  SO  years,  has  now  readied 
a  stage  that  is  near  finality,  _an4  that  neV 
problems  are  likely  to  be  pn  neighboring  fields. 
Thus  at  present  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work 
on  the  foundations  of  mathematics.  For  pure 
projective  geometry  this  meand '  the  determina- 
tion of  one  or  mor«  sets  of  postulates  and 
fundamental  concepts  which  shall  be  1"  i)f6- 
jective.  2°  complete,"  3"  compatible^  4'  inde- 
pendent and"  rrredudble,.and  '5*  as-n^arly  self- 
dual-  as  'pDs^nile.   'This  problem  has  bdiii 
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Kttl«d  in  a  wlurily  satisfactory  manner  by  the 
researches  of  Fieri,  Schur,  Moore,  and  espe- 
cially Young  and  Veblen.  The  fundamental 
propositions  assumed  in  earlier  sections  are  far 
from  satisfying  rigorously  all  these  conditions. 
They  are,  however,  sufficiently  good  for  most 
purposes. 

The  theory  of  involutory  projecttvities  has 
been  satisfactorily  developed  as  far  as  its 
application  to  transformations  which  leave  a 
quadratic  form  fixed  is  concerned,  but  for  the 
general  case  tdiere  remains  much  to  be  done. 
And  so  with  many  other  special  problems  which 
might  be  enumerated. 

Of  late  Wilczynsld  has  been  developing  a 
projective  theoiy  of  curves  and  surfaces  which, 
though  not  wholly  in  touch  with  pure  projective 
geometry,  promises  valuable  additions  to  the 
subject. 

A  trtbliograirfiy  of  memoirs  and  books  may 
be  found  in  the  historical  account  of  the  sub- 
ject by  Em9t  Kbtter,  *Dic  Entwickelung  dcr 
synthetischen  Geometric* ;  consult  also  *£ncy- 
ciopedie  der  mathematischen  Wissenschaf ten ' 
(Vol.  Ill,  Pt.  I),  and  the  improved  French  edi- 
tion, ^Encyclopedie  des  Sciences  Mathematiques' 
(Tome  III,  Vol.  11^  1-143)..  The  following 
textbooks  may  be  cited:  'Beitrage  zur  Geom- 
etric dcr  La^  (1856-60) ;  Sager,  <Gcometrie 
der  Lage*  (1900)  ;  Cremona,  'Projective  Geom- 
etry >  (1893;  trans,  by  Leudersdorf ) ;  Doporcq, 
'Premiers  principes  de  geometric  modeme' 
(1899);  Enriques,  'Lezioni  di  geometria  pro- 
jettiva*  (1898;  trans,  into  (jerman  as  *Vor- 
lesungen  uber  projektive  Geometric,'  (1903); 
Poncelet  'Traits  des  Projections*  (1866) ; 
Rcye,  'Geometric  dcr  Lage'  (1892-99;  partly 
trans,  as  'CSeonietty  of  Position*  by  Holgate 
in  1898) ;  Sannia,  'Geometria  Projettiva* 
(1895) ;  Steiner,  'Vorlesungen  fiber  syn- 
thetische  Geometric'  (1898);  Veblen,  O.,  and 
Young,  J.  W-  'Projective  Geometry'  (2  vols., 
1910-17). 

Edwin  Btdweli,  Wilson, 
Professor  of  Mathematical  Physics,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

GBOMORPHOLOGY  (Greek  of,  earth, 
morpkS,  form,  and  logos,  speech).  The  science 
of  the  development  of  the  configuration  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  i.e.,  the  sculpturing  of 
mountains,  hills,  valleys  and  shores,  the  accu- 
mulation of  wind  blown  sand,  lavas  and  other 
detrital  materials,  the  development  of  plains^ 
terraces,  deltas,  talus  and  spring  deposits,  coral 
reefs  and  fault  scarps,  the  relations  between 
land  forms  and  rock  structure  and  the  history 
of  uplift  and  degradation  and  the  topographic 
features  which  result.  Geomorphology  is  largely 
a  branch  of  geology  (q.v.)  because  the  proc- 
esses are  all  geologic  but  the  results  are  geo- 
graphic and  especially  physiographic,  therefore 

feomorphology  ts  by  many  regarded  as  a 
ranch  of  physic^raphy  (q.v.).  The  word  geo< 
morphogeny  is  u^ed  as  an  equivalent  by  some 
writers.  Most  treatises  of  geologv  and  physi- 
ography devote  a  laige  portion  of  their  contents 
to  a  discussion  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  earth  forms.  J.  ^y.  Powell,  G.  K.  Gilbert, 
W.  M.  Davis  and  Geikie  have  given  great  im- 
petus to  the  study  of  geomorphplogy.  (Sec 
Gbouxiy'  Physiography).  Consult  Powell, 
J.  'Explorations  of  the  Colorado  River  of 
th«  Weit*:  GUbeil,  G.  K..  'Geology  of  Henry 
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Mountain';  Powell,  J.  W.,  and  others,  'Phys- 
iography of  the  United  States';  Davis,  W.  M., 
•Physical  Geography* ;  Geikie,  J.,  'Earth  Sculp- 
ture*;  Davis,  W.  M.,  'Erklarende  der  Land- 
formen' ;  de  la  Noe,  G.,  and  de  Maigerie, 
Emm.,  *Les  form  du  Terrain*;  Pendc,  'Mor- 
phologic der  Erdoberflache' ;  de  Martonne, 
£^  'Trait^  de  geograpbie  physique' ;  Lapparent, 
A.,  'Lemons  de  geographic  physiqnc' ;  Salis- 
bury, R.  D.,  'PhvBiogn^ihy* ;  Tarr,  R.  S.,  and 
Martin,  L..  'College  Physiography* ;  Salisbury. 
R.  D.,  and  Atwood,  W.  W.,  'Interpretation  of 
Topographic  Map*  (U.  S.  Geol.  Sorvey,  Prof. 
Paper  60) ;  Suess,  E,  'Das  Antlitz  der  Erde> ; 
Fraas,  E.,  'Scencrie  der  Alpen.* 

Nelson  H.  Dartom, 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 
GEOPHAGY,  je-6ra-jl,  GBOPHAGISM 
or  DIRT-EAJING,  the  practice  of  eating 
some  kind  of  earthy  matter,  as  clay  or  chalk, 
common  among  uncivilized  peoples,  such  as  the 
South  American  Ottamacs,  the  Indians  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  country,  ihe  West  Indian  blacks, 
the  negroes  in  some  of  the  United  States,  and 
among  the  less  civilized  whites  in  the  mountain 
districts  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  In  some 
cases  it  is  probably  used  to  allay  hunger,  but 
it  is  also  practised  where  the  supply  of  food  is 
sufficient.  Among  chlorotic  young  women  a 
similarly  depraved  appetite  is  not  uncommon. 
It  is  likely  to  terminate  Jfatally  in  dropsy  or 
dysentery.   See  Hookworm  Disease. 

GEOPHILOUS  PLANT.   Sec  Geophyte. 

GSOPHYTE,  a  perennial  plant  of  which 
the  principal  orgiuis  lie  under  the'  ground.  For 
them  winter  is  a  rest  period  but  in  summer  they 
put  forth  aerial  organs.  Bulbous  plants  such 
as  onions  and  lilies  are  of  this  class.  In  some 
species  the  entire  plant  is  hidden  during  the 
period  of  rest,  in  others  some  organs  are  visible. 
Of  the  latter  lawn  grasses  and  clovers  offer 
good  examples. 

GEOPONICI,  Greek  term  used  to  desig- 
nate both  Roman  and  Gredc  writers  on  agricul- 
ture and  kindred  topics.  The  chief  names  in 
this  field  are:  of  the  Gredts,  Democritus,  Ari^ 
totic,  'liteophr.astus  and  Xenophon;  of  the 
Romans,  Cicero,  Horace,  Cato  the  Censor, 
Varro  Columella  and  Palladius.  Consult 
Schneider,  J.  J..  'Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae*  (4 
vols.,  Leipzig  1797  ;  3d  ed.,  1821)  and  Meger- 
stedt,  'Bilder'  aus  der  romischen  Landwirt- 
schaft*  (5  vols.,  Sonderhausen  1862). 

GEOPONIKA,  a  Greek  work  on  agricul- 
ture, which  reached  its  present  form  about  th- 
10th  century.  It  was  compiled  from  an  earlier 
work  of  the  6th  ccntuiy  and  by  some  is  sup- 
posed to  be  based  on  the  Latin  translation  of 
a  work  of  Mazo  the  (Carthaginian  by  order  of 
the  Roman  Senate.  In  it  are  cited  most  of  the 
authorities  of  the  ancients.  There  are  extant 
translations  in  Arabic,  Syrian  and  Armenian. 
For  a  good  edition  consult  that  by  Beckh 
(Leipzig  1895).  Consult  also  Krumbacher, 
<  Byzantinischc  Littcraturgeschichtc*  ( Munich 
1897). 

GEORGE,  Saint,  the  especial  natron  of 
chivalry  and  tutelary  saint  of  England:  d.  Nico- 
medla,  23  April  303.  Though  venerated  both  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Qiurches,  his  history 
is  extremely  obscure,  the  extant  accounts  con- 
tainii^E  very  much  less  history  than  legend.  The 
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stoiy  in  the  ^Acta  Sanctoriun'  (*Dee<U  of  the 
Saints')  is  that  he  was  born  of  noble  Oiristian 
parents  in  Cappadocia,  became  a  distinguished 
soldier,  and  after  testifying  to  his  faith  before 
Diocletian,  was  tortured  and  put  to  death.  He 
was  adopted  by  the  Genoese  as  their  patron 
saint,  and  in  1222  the  Council  of  Oxford  or- 
dered that  his  day  (the  23d  of  April)  should  be 
observed  as  a  national  hcltday  in  England.  In 
1344  an  order  was  instituted  in  his  honor  by 
Edward  III,  and  in  1350  this  was  made  Ae 
Order  of  the  Garter,  of  which  accordingly 
Saint  George  is  the  patron. 

GEORGE,  Duke  of  Qarence  and  brother 
of  Edward  IV,  Idng  of  England;  b.  1449;  d. 
1478.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  VI  and 
his  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  against  his 
brother  and  sovereign.  He  married  in  1469 
Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
joined  him  in  bis  rebellion,  took  the  long  prit- 
oner,  but  was  forced  to  release  him.  He  atter^ 
ward  deserted  to  Edward  and  fought  on  his 
side.  Some  years  afterward  he  sought  the 
hand  of  Mary,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  but  Ed- 
ward vetoed  the  proposal.  Later  he  was  ac- 
cused of  compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  was 
attainted  and  condemned,  and  is  traditionally 
reported  to  have  drowned  himself  in  a  butt  of 
wine  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

GEORGE,  Prince  of  Denmark:  b.  1653; 
d.  1708.  He  was  son  of  King  Frederick  III, 
and  husband  of  Qaeen  Anne  of  England.  He 
sided  with  William  of  Orange  in  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  and  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. Later  he  became  lord  high  admiral, 
a  post  for  which  he  was  quite  unfitted. 

GBOROE  I  (Gbosge  Lewis),  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  Elector  of  Hanover:  b.  Hanover, 
Germany,  28  March  1660 ;  d.  Osnabriick,  12  June 
1727.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Elector  Ernest 
Augustus,  b;y  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederick, 
elector  palatme,  and  granddaughter  to  James  I. 
In  1682  he  married  his  cousm,  Sophia  Dorothea, 
dau^ter  of  the  Duke  of  Celle.  The  union 
was  not  a  happy  one.  George  I  was  both  a 
faithless  and  a  jealous  husband,  and  when  his 
wife,  who  was  guilty  of  some  imprudences, 
brought  on  herself  the  suspicion  of  carrying  on 
an  illicit  intrigue  with  Count  Konigsmark,  he 
caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  her  in 
confinement  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  The  off- 
spring of  the  marriage  were  George,  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterward  George  II,  and  Sophia,  the 
mother  of  Frederick  the  Great.  In  IW^  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  electorate,  and  in  this  succession 
was  joined  in  the  alliance  against  France.  The 
command  of  the  imperial  army  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  1707,  but  owin^  to  jealousies 
among  his  confederates  he  resigned  the  com- 
mand at  the  end  of  three  campaigns.  At  the 
Peace  of  Rastadt  Louis  XIV  recognized  the 
electoral  dignity  in  the  house  of  Lunenburg,  as 
he  had  already  bj;  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  recog- 
nized the  succession  of  the  same  house  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  which  event  took  place 
on  the  death  of  Anne  in  I7l4,  when  the  elector 
was  in  the  55th  year  of  his.  age.  His  reign  in 
England  was  disturbed  first  by  a  rising  in  1715 
of  the  Scottish  Jacobites  in  favor  of  the  son 
of  James  .II,  and  afterward  by_  wars  with  Spain, 
undertaken  first  in  conjunction  with  Holland 
and  France  (the  Triple  Alliance  of  1717),  after- 
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ward  in  addition  with  Austria  (the  Quadruple 
Alliance  of  1718),  with  the  view  ojcheckinp 
the  schemes  of  uie  Spanish  minister  Alberoni. 
The  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  in  1720 
caused  an  acute  financial  crisis.  George  1  was 
plain  and  5ini{>le  in  his  tastes  and  appearance; 
he  had  a  high  personal  courage;  he  possessed 
much  natural  prudence  and  good  sense,^  and  h'-S 
management  of  his  German  dominions,  to 
whidb  he  showed  more  attachment  than  to  his 
English  dominions,  was  able.  His  preference 
for  Hanover  and  the  greed  of  his  German  mis- 
tresses and  favorites  made  him  unpopular  in 
England.  His  inability  to  speak  English  made 
him  unable  to  preside  over  his  council  of  min- 
isters and  led  to  the  cabinet  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Great  Britain.  Consult  Coxe,  'Life  of 
Walpole'  (1808)  ;  Wright,  'England  Under  the 
House  of  Hanover>  (1848) ;  Thackeray,  'The 
Four  George5>  (1860) ;  Melville,  'The  First 
George  in  Hanover  and  Eng^and^  (1908). 

GEORGE  II  (George  Augustus),  King  of 
Great  Britain,  son  of  George  I :  b.  Hanover,  10 
Nov.  1683;  d.  London,  25  Oct  1760.  He  mar- 
ried in  1705  Caroline  of  Bradenburg-Anspach. 
In  1708,  then  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  he 
distinguished  himself  under  the  command  of 
Marlborough  and  fought  at  Oudenarde  and 
Dettingeq.  He  came  to  England  with  his 
father  at  the  acces^on  of  the  latter  and  was 
created  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  made  reg^t 
during  the  king's  visit  to  the  Continent  in  1716^ 
but  a  political  difference  ensuing,  he  lived  some 
time  estranged  from  the  court.  This  breach 
was  finally  adjusted  and  in  1727  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  He  inherited  in  full  force 
the  predilection  of  George  I  for  Hanover; 
and  the  same  system  of  politics  and  the  same 
ministers  continued  to  govern  the  nation  after 
his  accession  as  before  it.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reign,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
ministry  of  Walpole,  the  neutrality  of  England 
was  preserved  during  the  wars  on  the  Continent. 
In  1739  the  depredations  committed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  America  on  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land led  to  war,  which  brought  about  the  resig- 
nation of  Walpole  in  1742.  England  next  took 
par^  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  in 
which  Cieorge  11  himself  shared,  being  present 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  in  1743.  His  reign 
is  also  memorable  on  account  of  the  second 
acobite  rising  in  Scotland  in  1745-46,  headed 
y  Prince  Charles  Edward.  In  1755  the  dis- 
ikutes  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  re- 
lation to  their  respective  boundaries  in  Canada 
produced  hostilities  in  that  country,  and  the 
Seven  Years'  War  broke  out  the  following  year. 
'The  events  of  this  war,  in  which  the  pnndpal 
powers  of  Europe  became  engaged,  raised  Great 
Britain  to  a  pinnacle'of  power  under  the  able 
auspices  of  Pitt  (firsj:  E^rl  of  Chatham),  whose 
accession  to  power  was  extremely  distasteful 
to  the  king  and  was  strenuously  resisted  by  him, 
but  who  yielded  him  his  confidence  wholly  when 
it  was  once  gained.  George  II  was  a  prince  of 
very  moderate  abilities,  parsimonious  and 
wholly  regardless  of  science  or  literature ;  hasty 
and  obstinate,  but  honest  and  open  in  lus  -dis- 
position. His  queen,  the  cultivated  and  well- 
mformed  Caroline,  acquired  a  great  ascendency 
over  him,  which  dicf  not,  however,  prevent 
some  of  the  irregular  attachments  so  common 
with  royalty.    George  II  was  the  last  British 
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sovereign  to  appear  in  action.  He  founded  the 
University  of  Gottingen  in  1734  and  was  the 
patron  of  Handel.  Consult  Hervey,  ^Memoirs 
of  the  Reign  of  George  II'  (1854) ;  Walpole, 
^Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  the  Reign 
of  George  11'  (1822-46);  Lucas,  'George  II 
and  His  Ministers'  (1910) ;  Schmucker,  <Hi5- 
tory  ©f  the  Four  Georges'  (1860)  ;  Thackeray. 
*The  Four  (^orges>  (I860)  ;  Jesse,  *Meiiioirs 
of  the  (jourt  of  Ejigland  from  ttie  Revt^ution 
of  1688  to  the  Death  of  Geor^  H'  (1843); 
Witkins.  ^Caroline  the  IUustrions>  (1904). 

GBOKGE  III  (George  Williau  Fred- 
erick), King  of  Great  Britain;  b.  London,  4 
June  1738;  d.  Windsor,  29  Jan.  1820.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
by  the  Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1751,  his  education 
was  entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Harcourt  and  the 
bishop  of  Norwich ;  but  the  formation  of  his 
opinions  and  character  seems  to  have  been 
materially  influenced  by  the  maternal  ascend- 
ency of  the  princess  dowager,  who  was  prin- 
cipally guided  by  the  counsels  of  the  Earl  of 
Bute.  Geoi^e  III,  the  first  of  his  house  to  be 
bom_  and  reared  in  England,  who  had  been 
previously  created  Prince  of  Wales,  ascended 
the  throne  on  the  demise  of  his  grandfather, 
(5eorge  II,  being  then  in  his  23d  year."  In  the 
following  year  he  married  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte SpiAia  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  a  union 
which  in  its  result  operated  materially  on 
domestic  character  of  this  reign.  In  1763  the 
Seven  Years'  War  was  concluded  by  the  Peace 
of  Paris  under  the  ministry  of  Lord  Bute.  In 
1764  George  Grenville,  who  had  become  premier 
by  the  retirement  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  began 
those  measures  in  relation  to  the  American 
colonies,  the  consequences  of  which  proved  so 
momentous ;  and  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  the 
following  year.  About  the  same  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  appearances  of  the  mental 
derangement  of  the  king,  a  bill  was  passed  to 
enable  his  majesty  to  appoint  the  queen  or  any 
of  the  royal  family  residing  in  England  guard- 
ian to  his  successor  and  regent  of  the  king- 
dom. In  1766  the  Rockingham  administration 
repealed  the  American  Stamp  Act;  at  the  same 
time  passing  a  declaratory  act  asserting  the 
right  of  taxmg  the  colonies.  The  Rockin^am 
cabinet  was  dissolved  30  Jul^  1766,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  one  formed  by  Pttt,  now  Ear!  of 
Chatham.  In  1768  Lord  Chatham,  disgusted 
with  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  resigned  the 
privy-seal  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Bristol. 
The  same  year  was  distinguished  by  the  return 
of  John  Wilkes  for  Middlesex  and  the  popular 
tumults  attendant  upon  his  imprisonment  and 
outlawry.  In  1773  the  discontent  in  America 
burst  into  an  open  flame,  and  a  royal  messue, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  17/4, 
called  on  Pariiament  to  maintain  the  English 
supremacy.  Notwithstanding  the  subsequent 
loss  of  an  empire,  (leorge  III,  by  the  steadmess 
with  wh  ch  he  put  down  the  coalition  adminis- 
traiion,  acquired  a  degree  of  popularity  which 
never  afterward  entirely  deserted  him.  The 
smooth  course  of  the  early  years  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Pitt  materially  added  to  this  dis- 
position, which  exhibited  itself  vety  strongly 
when  the  constitutional  malady  of  the  Idng 
again  displayed  itself  in  1789,  and  still  more 
upon  his  subsequent  recovery.  In  reference  to 
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tihe  French  Revolution,  and  the  important  con- 
tests which  arose  out  of  it,  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  CJeorge  III  realously  coincided  in 
the  policy  adopted  by  his  administration.  A 
similar  observation  will  apply  to  the  domestic 
and  Irish  and  Indian  policy  of  the  Pitt  cabinet; 
as  also  to  the  transactions  connected  with  the 
Irish  rebellion.  (Jeorge  III  was  immovable  in 
his  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  Irish 
(jatholtcs,  and,  seconded  by  the  influence  of  the 
Church  and  the  popular  feeling,  was  enabled  to 
eject  the  Fox  and  Grenville  administration, 
which  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Pitt.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Perceval  administration,  until 
the  final  retirenjent  of  the  king  in  1810,  need 
not  be  detailed  here;  while  the  insatiity  of  the 
monarch  renders  the  interval  which  elapsed 
from  his  retirement  to  his  death  a  blank  in  his 
biography.  George  III  possessed  personal  cour- 
age and  steadiness  of  character  m  a  hi^  de- 
gree, but  his  aspirations  after  real  ku^rship  and 
personal  rule  had  disastrous  consequences.  Of 
a  plain,  sound,  but  iwt  enlarged  tmdeivtanding, 
he  acted  upon  his  convictions  with  sincerity. 
His  tastes  and  amusements  were  plain  and  prac- 
tical Literature  and  the  fine  arts  engrossed 
but  a  small  share  of  his  attention,  and  hunting, 
agriculture  (he  was  half-derisivdy  known  ay 
his  subjects  as  'Farmer  GeOTge"),  mechanical 
contrivances  and  domestic  intercourse,  seem  to 
have  chiefly  occupied  his  leisure.  Religious, 
moral,  temperate  and  somewhat  parsimonious, 
the  decorum  of  his  private  life  was  always 
exemplary.  His  deportment  both  as  a  father 
and  a  husband,  according  strictly  with  the  na- 
tional notions  of  propriety,  rendered  him  and 
the  queen  a  constant  theme  of  praise;  and  the 
throne  was  regarded  as  a  pattern  in  reap«t  to 
conjugal  duties.  Consult  Walpole.  *Mem<Mrs  of 
the  Reign  of  George  IIP  (1894)  ;  Massey,  <His- 
tory  of  England  During  the  Reign  of  (rtorge 
IIP  (1855):  'Grenville  Papers'  fed.  by  SmiA, 
1852) ;  Lecky,  'History  of  England  During 
the  18th  Century'  (187&-90) ;  Trevelyan, 
'George  HI  and  Oiaries  Fox>  (1912). 

GEORGB  IV  (George  Augustus  Fred- 
erick), King  of  England:  b.  London,  12  Aug. 
1762;  d.  Windsor.  ^  Tunc  1830.  He  was  the 
son  of  George  III  and  the  Princess  diarlotte 
of  Medclenburg-Strelitz.  His  dissipated  life, 
his  extravagance,  his  marriage  with  a  Roman 
Catholic,  Mrs.  Rtzherbcrt  (21  Dec.  17^)^ 
breach  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  of  1/82, 
and  whom  he  afterward  repudiated  and  shame- 
lessly deserted,  and  his  connection  with  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Opposition, 
alienated  from  him  the  affection  of  his  father 
and  the  esteem  of  the  nation.  In  1795  he  con- 
sented, on  condition  of  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  to  marry  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wid^  but  he  soon  began  to  treat  her  with  neg- 
lect, and  after  the  birth  of  their  datighter,  diar- 
lotte  Augusta,  abandoned  her.  (Sec  Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth).  On  3  Feb.  1811,  he  was 
appointed  regent,  with  limited  powers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  kin^  being  attacked  the  previous 
year  by  a  repetition  of  the  mental  malady  to 
which  he  was  subject  The  Whigs,  his  former 
friends,  now  hoped  to  ccrnie  imo  office,  but  the 
prince  showed  a  sudden  chan£;e  of  sentiments, 
and  maintained  the  Perceval  ministry  in  power. 
The  distress  caused  by  the  interruption  of  the 
demand  for  manufactures  and  the  high  price  of 
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the  means  of  mbsistence  after  the  gmetnl  peace 
of  1815,  occasioned  great  (Uscontent  among  the 
pec^ei  and  die  viuent  measures  adopted  by 
the  government  increased  the  unpopularity  of 
the  re^t,  upon  whose  life  an  attempt  was 
made  in  1817,  when  he  was  going  to  open  the 
session  of  Parliament.  In  1820  he  became  king, 
on  the  death  of  George  III.  In  February  18^ 
Canning  became  head  of  the  government  The 
most  important  event  after  nis  attaining  the 
throne  was  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Act  by  the  W^ington  ministry,  in  1829, 
and  to  wliich  he  was  strongly  opposed.  Dur- 
ing  his  reign  the  Crown  snfterecf  not  only  a 
serious  diminution  in  power  but  its  personal 
hold  on  the  people  sank  low.  George  IV  left 
no  descendants,  his  only  daughter,  the  Princes 
Charlott^  wife  of  Lropold  of  Saxe-Coburg; 
having  died  diUdless  in  1817.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  William,  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence (William  IV).  Consult  McCarthey,  <His- 
toiy  of  the  Four  Georges  and  of  William  IV^ 
(lfe4-1901);  Thackeray,  <The  Four  Georges* 
<1860);  Croly,  <Life  of  George  IV'  (18S)); 
Lady  Bury,  'Diary  of  the  Times  of  George  IV> 
(1838);  Huish,  <Memoir5>  (1830);  Titzgerald, 
*Ufe  of  George  IV'  (1881)  ;  lilelville.  <The 
First  (xentleman  in  Europe*  (1906). 

GEORGE  V,  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Emperor  of  India:  b.  Marlborough 
House,  London,_3  June  1865.  (Jeorge  Frederick 
Ernest  Albert  is  the  second  son  of  the  late 
IGng  Edward  VII  and  the  Dow^^r  Queen 
Alexandra,  dau^ter  of  the  late  King  Chris- 
tian IX  of  Denmark.  He  married,  as  Duke 
of  Yoric,  6  July  1893,  Her  Serene  Highness, 
Princess  Victoria  Marj;  of  Tecfc,  his  sA:ond 
cousin  once  removed.  'Their  Majesties  have 
six  diildren:  (1)  Prince  Edward  Albert, 
Prince  of  Wales,  heir  apparant  to  the  crown, 
b.  23  Tune  1894;  (2)  Prince  Albert  Frederick, 
b.  14  Dec  1895;  (3)  Princess  Victoria  Alex- 
andra, b,  25  April  1897:  (4)  Prince  Henry 
William,  b.  31  March  1900;  (5)  Prince  George 
Edward,  b.  20  Dec  1902;  (6)  Prince  John 
Charles,  b.  12  July  1905.  The  king  has  three 
sisters  living:  Princess  Louise  (Princess 
Royal),  widow  of  the  late  Duke  of  Fife; 
Princess  Maud,  wife  of  Haakon  VII,  King  of 
Norway,  and  the  Princess  Victoria,  who  is  un- 
married. The  late  Queen  Victoria,  grand- 
mother of  the  king,  was  a  descendant  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  the  6th  sovereign  in  suc- 
cession of  that  dynasty. .  By  her  marriage  in 
1840  to  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,  the  House  of  Hanover  came  to  an 
end  and  the  dynasty  became  the  House 
of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  with  the  family 
surname  of  Wettin.  The  European  War  of 
1914  produced  a  strong  revulsion  of  sentiment 
throu^out  the  British  Empiix  against  German 
names.  Reflecting  public  sentiment,  King 
George  issued  a  proclamation  on  17  July  1917, 
declaring  that  *We,  having  taken  into  consider- 
ation the  Name  and  Title  of  Our  Royal  House 
and  Family,  have  determined  that  henceforth 
Our  House  and  Family  shall  be  styled  and 
known  as  the  House  and  Family  of  Windsor,* 
and  to  'relinquish  and  discontinue  the  use  of 
all  German  Titles  and  Dignities.*  The  name 
was  happily  chosen,  for  Windsor  has  been  as- 
soctated  longer  than  any  other  royal  residence 
with  Ae  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  kings  and 
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queens  of  Ene^nd.  Windsor  Castle  dates  back 
to  William  the  Conqueror  (1066),  the  founder 
of  the  House  of  Normandy;  for  nearly  1,000 
years  it  has  been  the  home  of  British  sovereigns. 

As  already  mentioned.  King  George  is  the 
second  son  of  King  Edward.  The  eldest  son,  ' 
the  Duke  of  Qarence,  was  17  months  older  and, 
consequently  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne, 
the  father  bdng  uen  Prince  of  Wales  and 
hdr  apparent.  The  two  boys  entered  the  navy 
together  as  cadets  in  1877  and  spent  two  years 
on  the  Briiannia.  They  were  men  transferred 
to  the  Bacchante  and  made  a  voyage  round  the 
world.  Prince  .Geoi^e  was  promoted  midship- 
man in  1880,  sub-lieutenant  in  1884  and,  after 
passing  the  necessary  examinations,  rose  to 
lieutenant  in  1885.  After  serving  on  various 
ships  he  received  his  first  comnuutd,  a  torpedo- 
boat,  for  the  naval  manoeuvres  in  1889.  In  1890 
he  commissioned  a  first-class  gunboat*  and 
served  a  year  on  the  Nordt  American  station. 
Returning  in  1891,  he  was  promoted  commander 
and  took  part  in  manoeuvres  in  command  of  a 
cruiser.  He  was  definitely  committed  to  a  sea- 
faring career  when  the  death  of  his  brother 
in  1^2  placed  him  in  direct  line  of  succession. 
For  a  tune  he  continued  in  the  navy,  became 
captain  in  1893  and  commanded  H.  M.  S.  Cres- 
cent as  late  as  1898.  By  that  time  he  was  an 
Elder  Brother  and  Master  of  the  Corporation 
of  Trinity  House,  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
LL.D.  of  Cambridge  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  later  became  an  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  a  field-marshal  in  the  army  and  colonel 
of  numerous  regiments.  Shortly  after  the  death 
of  pueen  Victoria  he  made  a  tour  of  the 
British  Empire  and  opened  the  first  Parliament 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  After  the 
death  of  King  Edward  (6  May  1910)  he  was 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey.  22  June  1911 
and  in  the  same  year  went  to  Delhi  with  the 
queen  and  was  crowned  emperor  of  India. 
No  British  monarch  every  came  to  the  throne 
with  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral and  of  the  empire  in  particular  than 
George  V;  he  was  also  the  first  king  of  Eng- 
land since  1743  to  join  his  troops  in  the  field. 
During  the  European  War  he  crossed  over  to 
France  on  several  occasions;  from  one  trip  he 
was  brought  home  on  a  stretcher,  having  been 
injured  by  his  horse  falling  on  him.  Both  he 
and  the  queen  have  devotedly  applied  them- 
selves to  me  special  calls  of  the  hour,  inspiring 
people  and  fighting  men,  and  comforting  the 
wounded.  His  omnection  with  army  and  navy 
is  dose  and  personal,  not  limited  by  mere 
titular  ties. 

Henri  F.  KLcnr, 
EdUorUa  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

GSORGB  I,  King  of  Greece ;  title,  Kiw  of 
the  Hellenes:  b.  Copenhagen,  24  Dec  184f;  d. 
Salonilra,  18  March  1913.  He  was  second  son 
(Prince  William)  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  In 
1863  he  was  elected  king  by  the  Greek  National 
Assembly.  In  1867  he  married  the  Princess 
01^,  a  niece  of  the  Russian  tsar.  He  ruled 
during  a  critical  period  in  Greek  history,  was 
pan-Hellenic  in  his  policy  and  had  just  emerged 
from  a  successful  war  with  Turkey,  waged 
between  1911-13,  when  he  was  assasnnated  by 
a  dninken  Greek  degenerate.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  crown  prince,  who  ascended  the  throne 
as  Constantine  I. 
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GEORQE,  Greek  prince,  2d  son  of  Gco^ 

I,  King  of  the  Hellenes :  b.  Corfu^  Ionian 
Islands,  24  June  1869.  While  traveling  in  Japan, 
in  1891,  with  his  cousin,  the  grandduke  (after- 
ward Nicholas  II)  of  Russia,  he  rescued  the 
latter  from  death  at  the  bands  of  a  relinous 
£anatic<  He  married  in  1907  Princess  Marie 
Bonstpartc. 

GEORGE  V,  King  of  Hanover:  b.  BetliiL 
27  May  1819;  d.  12  June  1878.  He  -was  son  of 
Ernest  Augustus.  He  ascended  the  throne  of 
Hanover  in  1851 ;  in  the  war  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  in  1866  sided  with  the  latter,  and 
the  same  year  was  removed  by  Prussia,  which 
annexed  the  kingdom  on  20  September.  As  ex- 
iting he  assumed  the  titles  oi  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland and  Teviotdale  (Great  Britain)  and 
Earl  of  Armagh  (Ireland). 

GEORGE  II,  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen: 
b.  Mdningen,  2  April  1826;  d.  25  jTune 
1914.  He  was  educated  at  ^  Bonn,  received 
the  commission  of  major  in  the  Prussian 
cuirassier-guards,  succeeded  upon  the  abdi- 
cation of  Duke  Bernhard,  his  father,  in  1866, 
and  served  in  the  Franco-German  War  as 
Prussian  general  of  infantry.  Assisted  by  the 
manager  Cronegk  he  did  much  to  improve  Ger- 
man drama.  His  son.  Prince  Ferdinand,  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  23  Aug.  1914. 

GEORGE,  sumamed  *>The  Bearded* 
Duke  of  Saxony:  b.  27  Aug.  1471;  d.  17  April 
1539.  He  was  the  son  o£  Albert  the  Brave,  tbe 
founder  of  the  Albertine  line  of  Saxonj;,  and 
succeeded,  in  1500,  to  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  the  Albertine  house.  Later  on  he  became 
involved  in  the  turmoils  of  the  Reformation 
period.  He  was  not  at  first  wholly  hostile  to 
reform,  but  thought  that  it  could  be  better  ef- 
fected by  means  of  papal  edicts  than  by  the 
revolt  of  Luther.  Accordingly  he  became  em- 
bittered hy  the  uncompromising  tone  of  Luther's 
later  writings,  aod  endeavorra  to  suppress  the 
Reformation  in  his  dominions  by  violent  meas- 
ures. These,  however,  were  unsuccessful  atid 
in  1539,  on  tne  accession  of  his  brother  Henry, 
who  was  a  Protestant,  the  Reformation  was  in- 
troduced into  the  dominions  of  the  Albertine 
house  of  Saxony. 

GEORGE,  King  of  Saxony:  b.  1832; 
d.  IS  Oct.  1904.  In  1846  he  entered  the  army 
and  in  1849-50  studied  at  flie  University  of 
Bonn.  In  1866  he  fought  against  tbe  Prussians 
and  commanded  a  corps  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  1870-71.  In  June  1902  he  succeeded  to 
die  throne  on  the  death  of  his  bcotiier  Albert 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederick  Au- 
gustus. 

GEORGE,  David  Lloyd,  British  states- 
man: b.  at  5  New  York  Place,  Chorlton-on- 
Medlock,  Manchester.  17  Jan.  1863.  His  father, 
William  George  (bom  1820),  who  came  of 
farming  stock  in  South  Wales,  married  Eliz- 
abeth Lloyd  (died  1896),  daughter  of  David 
Lloyd  of  Llanystmdwy,  North  Wales.  He  was 
a  Unitarian  schoolmaster  and  held  schools  in 
Lancashire;  two  of  his  children  were  born  in 
Manchester.  Under  the  strain  of  city  life,  his 
health  bcsan  to  fail ;  he  took  a  farm  at  Haver- 
fontwest,  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  there  suc- 
cumbed to  pneumonia  7  June  1864.  In  her 
distress  the  widow  appealed  to  her  bachelor 
brother,  Richard  Lloyd,  the  village  shoemaker 


of  Llanystmdwy,  and  he  invited  her  to  bring 
her  family  to  share  his  home.  Richard  Lloyd 
(d.  1917)  was  a  man  of  strong  p^sMiality, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  ordioaiy  avocation,  min- 
istered to  the  k)cal  congregation  of  tbe  C^urdi 
«if  (Thrist  or  the  Disciples  —  the  community  to 
which  Prevdent  Garfield  was  attached — and 
into  fellowship  with  which  the  future  prime 
minister  was  in  due  time  baptind. 

Uojrd  George's  upbringing  was  Spartan  in  its 
simplicity,  and  the  environment  of  his  yonth, 
raised  as  he  was  on  the  edge  of  the  poverty  line, 
is  significant  of  much  in  4iis  outlocdc  on  the 
worm.  His  uncle's  ^horne  was  comfortable,  but 
thrifty  and  pinched.  Our  bread  was  home- 
Bttde;  we  surcely  ate  frerit  meat,  and  I  re- 
tnoAtt  that  our  greatest  luxury  was  half  an 
egg  for  each  child  on  Sunday  mornings.*  But 
ifthere  was  barely  a  suffidency  to  eat,  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  atmosphere  was  both 
nourishing  and  stlmtdating.  His  uncle's  shop 
was  tfie  rendezvous  for  the  village,  *thc  centre 
of  gossip,  of  disputation,  of  all  the  conflicts  of 
religfious  and  pohtical  creeds.*  The  atmosphere 
wras  that  of  militant  non-confonnity;  Qiurc^and 
Squire  were  the  powers  that  be,  and  they  were 
affiled:  to  tbe  one  non-conformists-^the  great 
majority  of  the  Welsh  people  —  were  compelled 
to  pay  titlies,  and  by  the  otlier  his  tco^ts  were 
expected  to  support  the  political  candidate  for 
Parliament  to  whom  he  gave  support,  or  evic- 
tion might  be  the  result.  It  is  told  of  Lloyd 
George  that  in  school  he  headed  a  revolt  against 
the  Ash  Wednesday  parade  of  the  village  school 
—  in  which  was  taught  the  Church  creed '  and 
catechism  compulsonly  —  with  such  effect  that 
it  was  afterward  abandoned.  In  order  that  be 
might  pass  the  entratice  examination  for  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  he  and  his  uncle 
learned  French  together,  by  laboriously  spell- 
ing out  of  an  old  French  dictionary  and  out  of 
a  grammar  the  rudiments  of  the  language.  The 
examination  passed,  he  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year  articled  to  a  solicitor  at  Portmadoc  He 
then  began  to  contribute  articles  to  the  native 
Welsh  press,  and  be  served  in  the  volunteers. 
In  1884  ne  was  admitted  a  solicitor;  and  sojKior 
was  he  that  he  could  not  afford  three  guineas 
for  his  robes,  and  had  to  wait  till  he  got  a  few 
cases  before  be  could  meet  this  outlay.  He  be- 
^an  practice  at  Criccieth  —  then  and  now  his 
home  —  and  the  following  year  opened  an  olHce 
at  Portmadoc.  As  a  member  of  the  Portmadoc 
Debating  Society  he  steadily  cultivated  the 
talent  for  platform  oratory  which  from  his  boy- 
hood he  was  seen  to  possess,  and  came  to  be 
almost  as  much  at  his  ease  in  English  as  in  lus 
native  Welsh.  In  1886  he  organized  Ihe  Fann- 
ers' Union,  aod  became  secretai^  to  the  Anti- 
Tithe  League  of  Carnarvon.  His  practice  as  a 
solicitor  began  to  grow  rapidly;  he  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a  reliable,  industrious  and  astute 
pleader,  and  he  was  not  in  the  least  daunted  by 
the  frowns  or  illwill  of  the  local  magnates  who 
filled  the  magistracy.  In  1888  the  principality' 
was  thrown  into  a  turm<Hl  by  the  Llanfrothen 
Burial  Case.  Under  the  Morgau  Burials  Act  of 
1880,  non-conformists  were  permitted,  on  for- 
mal notification  to  the  parish  clergyman,  to  buiy 
their  dead  in  the  parish  churchyards  of  Wales, 
and  with  their  own  rites.  The  rector  of  this 
parish  endeavored  to  defeat  the  act  in  the  case 
of  the  interment  of  a  quariyman  who  bad  de- 
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sired  to  be  buried  beside  his  daughter;  and  he 
claimed  the  right  to  select  the  spot  where  the 
man  should  be  buried.  Lloyd  George  advised  that 
the  re^or's  action  was  illegal,  the  gates  of  the 
churchyard  were  forced,  and  the  interment  took 
I^e  in  accordance  with  the  qaarrynivi's  last 
mshes.  Hie  case  was  f  on^t  out  in  the  courts, 
and  in  the  end  the  young  solicitor's  action  was 
fully  vindicated.  In  the  same  year  he  married 
Miss  Maggie  Owen,  of  Mynydd  Edynfed  FaVr, 
Criccieth.  Four  children  —  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  —  have  been  bom  of  the  union. 

In  1888  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  chosen  Liberal 
candidate  for  the  Oiraaroon  Burghs,  and  was 
returned  at  a  bve-elcction  in  1890  qy  a  narrow 
najority  on  a  platfonn  the  Chief  plank  in  wbidi  • 
was  Welsh  Natibnaliun.  He  did  not  at  first; 
take  much  part  in  the  debates ;  but  in  1894  led  a 
revolt  a^inst  the  Rosd>ery  ministry  because 
Welsh  Disestablishment  was  not  given  a  place 
in  the  government's  legislative  ftrognun  for 
the  session.  His  rise  into  prominence  date} 
ffom  the  South  African  War.  He  was  travel- 
ing: in  Canada  when  in  September  1899  the 
crisis  approached  in  the  relations  between  the 
British  and  the  Trannmal  govemmcnts.  He  hur- 
ried home,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war  at  once 
took  up  a  position  of  strong  antagonism  to  the 

f[ovemment's  war  policy,  and  became  the  real 
eader  of  what  was  termed  the  "pro-Boer*  sec- 
tion of  the  Liberal  party.  It  required  courage 
to  face  the  hostility  of  popular  audiences  when 
the -war  spirit  was  running  high;  and  at  a 
meeting  in  Birmingham  ~  the  stronghold  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Chamberlain — his  plat- 
form was  stormed,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
make  his  exit.  He  specially  singled  out  Cham- 
berlain for  attack,  and  was  by  no  means  scrupu- 
lous in  the  line  he  took,  as  when  he  charged 
that  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  brought  on  the 
war  in  order  to  fill  the  pockets  of  his  relations; 
bnt  his  boldness  and  pertinacity  began  to  tell, 
and  from  that  time  he  was  a  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
opposition  to  Balfour's  Education  Act  of  1902 
and  strongly  opposed  Chamberlain  in  his  tariff 
reform  campaign.  On  the  accession  of  the  Lib- 
erals to.  power  in  1905  he  was  invited  to  become 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (11  December), 
To  this  time  he  had  been  known  chiefly  as  a 
platform  spealnr  with  a  gift  for  repartee 
and  as  an  adroit  and  effective  debater.  As 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  he  applied  him- 
self assiduotisly  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  spoke 
little,  and  presently  began  to  manifest  qualities 
hitherto  held  in  the  background  —  skill  in  con- 
structive legislation,  open-mindedness  and  tact 
in  the  handling'  of  men.  The  Patents  Bill  of 
i907  and  the  Port  of  London  Bill,  and  bis  adroit 
handling  of  the  railw^  strike  and  the  cotton 
trade  (uspute,  were  proofs  that  a  new  Llbyd 
Geoi^  had  arisen.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  the  accession/  to 
power  of  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  suc- 
ceeded the  lattA-  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer (12  April  1908).  In  the  following 
month  he  passed  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill, 
which  bad  been  framed  by  his  predecessor.  His 
first  budget,  introduced  29  April  1909,  gave  rise 
to  a  prolonged  and  bitter  controversy.  It  pro- 
vided, among  other  things,  for  beavy  increases 
on  the  income  tax,  and — an  entirely  novel  pfo- 
vinon— for  a  tax  of  20  per  cent  on  the  nn« 
earned  increment  in  land  values-— the  taoaey* 


thus  provided  to  be  devoted  to  social  legisla- 
tion. The  budget  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  advanced  Liberals;  but  it  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  powerful  interests.  The  Chancellor 
conducted  a  vi^rous  campaign  on  behalf  of  his 
budget,  in  -which  he  gave  full  rein  to  his  wit 
and  homely  eloquetue;  but  he  did  nothing  to 
reconcile  his  opponents  beyond  hitting  them  on 
the  head,  a  notable  example  of  his  method  be- 
ing furnished  in  the  famous  Lintehouse  oration. 
So  strong  was  the  opposition  that  the  House 
of  Lords  was  emboldened  to  take  the  danger- 
ous and  uncoUstitutional  course  of  rejecting  the 
Finance  BiU  introduced  to  give  effect  to  the 
resolutioiis  of  the  budget  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Chancellor  was  anything  else 
than  Qcxnptetely  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  for  in  the  result  it  had  signed 
its  own  death  warrant  The  Prime  Minister 
promptly  accepted  the  challenge.  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  ~  with  the  assistance  of  Na- 
tionalists and  Laborists  —  the  government  was 
again  returned  to  power  and  the  disputed  budget 
put  through.  Meantime  the  Pariiament  BiU  had 
been  introduced  providing  fo»  the  effective  cur- 
tailment oi  the  powers  of  the  Upper  Chamber 
— a  measure  wuch  was  passed  only  after  the 
verdict  of  the  country  haa  a^n  been  taken  and 
after  a  political  deadlock  which  ended  when  the 
assent  of  the  Crown  was  announced  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  sufficient  niunber  of  peers  to  force  the 
measure  through  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
event  of  that  assembly  proving  obdurate.  In 
1911  the  Chancellor  passed  the  National  Insur- 
ance Act  —  a  far-reaching  but  somewhat  hastily 
constructed  and  insufficiently  deliberated  meas- 
ure maldng  provision  for  wage-earners.  In  1913 
a  foolish  investment  of  his  in  the  shares  of  the 
American  Marconi  Company,  with  the  ■  parent 
company  of  which  the  British  postoffice  had 
contracts,  laid  him  open  to  personal,  attack  and 
was  the  subject  of  parliamentary  inquiry.  Dur- 
ing the  Home  Rule  controversy  in  the  yean 
immediately  preceding  the  Great  War,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  influence  was  cast  on  the  side  of 
moderating  counsels. 

When  Great  Britain,  following  on  the  viola- 
tion of  Belgian  territory,  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many on  4  Aug.  1914,  eyes  were  naturally  turned 
to  Lloyd  George,  and  there  were  not  a  few  who 
expected  him,  owing  to  what  were  regarded  as 
his  pacifist  tendencies,  to  resign  from  -die  Cabi- 
net; but  his  speech  in  the  Queen's  Hall  on  19 
September  showed  that  he  was  wholeheartedly 
in  favor  of  its  prosecution.  As  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  he  took  prompt  and  wise  meas- 
ures to  maintain  financial  stability.  Right  from 
the  outset  of  the  war  he  appeared  to  realize; 
better  than  others  in  the  Cabinet,  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  that  confronted  the  Allied  nations, 
and  early  began  to  manifest  some  impatience 
with  the  slowness  with  which  munitions  were 
being  supplied  —  especially  high-explosive  shells. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  this  — combmed  with  the 
attacks  of  the  NorthcHfFe  press  on  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's administration  of  the  war  office  —  he  was, 
on  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  in 
May  1915,  appointed  Minister  of  Munitions. 
This  task' called  for  a  combination  of  qualities; 
and  under  his  direction  a  network  of  arsenals 
soon  covered  the  land,  new  workmen  were 
trained,  and  women  enlisted  into  the  service 
Not  the  least  difficult  of  his  tasks  was  in 
inducing  the  trade  unions  to  forego  —iait  the 
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duration  of  the  war  at  leiist  —  the  exclusive  and 
«ca*  canny*  policy  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
Briti^  workman,  in  order  that  hy  {tilution  of 
labor  the  claimant  needs  of  the  nation  might  be 
met ;  and  where  bis  stirring  appeals  had  no  re- 
sult, he  succeeded  tn  shaming  them  into  ao- 
quiescehce.  Realizir^  the  neea  of  men,  he  sup- 
ported fnmi  the  outset,  and  forced  to  a  head, 
the  movement  for  compulsory  national  service. 
On  the  death  of  Lord  Kitchener  (June  1916) 
he  became  Secretary  for  War. 

A  crisis  in  his  relations  with  the  bead  of 
the  goveniment  in  December  1916  resulted  in 
the  accession  to  power  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Geoi^  as 
Prime  Minister.  On  land  the  war  was  not  goii^ 
well  with  the  Allied  nations;  Rumania  was 
being  overrtm  and  Bucharest  had  fallen;  and 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  England  —  fanned 
into  flame  by  the  Norihcliffe  press  —  that  Mr. 
Asquith  was  too  inert,  and  that  the  method  of 
conduct  of  the  war  on  the  civilian  side  would 
require  to  be  drastically  overhanled  if  satis- 
factory results  were  to  be  obtained.  On  1  De- 
cember Mr.  Lloyd  George,  under  threat  of 
resignation,  urged*  on  his  chief  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  direction  of  the  war  in  the  absolute 
control  of  a  war  committee  of  four  members, 
of  which  he  (the  Prime  Minister)  should  not 
be  one.  After  some  negotiation  and  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  original  proposal,  Mr.  Asqitith 
declined  to  accede,  and  the  Chancellor  resigned. 
As  the  Unionist  members  of  the  Cabinet  sup- 
ported Lloyd  George,  and  his  administration 
was  therefore  doomed,  the  Prime  Minister 
placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  king; 
and  after  the  Unionist  leader,  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 
had  declined  to  form  a  government,  Mr.  LXayd 
George  was  on  6  Deceniiber  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  forming  an  administration.  He  began 
by  a  revolution.  Instead  of  following  the  tra- 
ditional British  custom  of  forming  his  govern- 
ment exclusively  from  men  holding^  seats  in 
Parliament,  he  gave  some  of  the  most  important 
portfolios  to  recognized  experts  who  had  had 
no  political  or  parliamentary  experience  and 
had  seats  in  Parhament  provided  for  them.  He 
found  places  in  his  inner  war  cabinet  for  Mr. 
Arthur  Henderson,  one  of  the  labor  leaders, 
and  for  two  of  his  strongest  opponents  of  other 
days  — Lord  Curzon  ana  Lord  Milner.  Indeed 
it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  since  liis  acces- 
sion to  power  his  foes  have  been  chie&y  those 
of  bis  own  household.  His  government  has 
been  called  to  face  an  extraordinary  series  of 
crises,  in  the  surmounting  of  which  he  has 
shown  great  resourcefulness  and  audacity;  and 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  assume  control  just 
before  the  defection  of  Russia.  He  is  regarded 
in  Great  'Britain  and  the  Dominions  as  the  in- 
carnation of  the  democratic  spirit  j  and  despite 
certain  readily  understandable  limitations,  such 
as  lack  of  broad  culture  and  occasional  inac- 
curacy of  statement,  his  Haming  oratory,  quick- 
ness in  seizing  the  salient  ipoints  of  any  situa- 
tion, driving  force,  enthusiasm  and  dauntless 
courage,  which  mounts  the  higher  when  the 
tide  of  disappointment  or  misfortune  rises,  have 
braced  the  Britidi  people  to  dare  all  and  to 
sttrrender  all  that  victory  may  be  won,  and 
have  proved  an  asset  of  incalculable  value  to 
all  the  Allied  nations.  And  not  the  least  of 
his  services  has  been  in  securing  unified  com- 
mand of  the  Entente  armies,  the  fruits  of 


which  began  to  be  gathered  in  the  series  of 
mihtary  successes  that  crowned  the  antnmn  of 

1918. 

Consult  Dilnot,  'Lloyd  Cieoige:  the  Man 
and  bis  Story'  (1917) ;  <Life»  hy  Dn 
Parcq  (4  vols.,  1912) ;  Evans  and  Hughes, 
'From  Village  Green  to .  Downing  Street'; 
B.  G.  Evans,  'The  Life  Romance  of  Lloyd 
George^  (1916),;  and  'Lloyd  (George  and  the 
War,>  by  an  Independent  Liberal  (1917).  His 
earlier  war  speeches  have  been  published  under 
the  title  'From  Terror  to  Triumph'  (1915). 

D.  S.  DOOOLAS, 

Edttorial  Staff  of  Tht  Amtnamm. 
GEORGE,  Grace,  American  actress:  b. 
•Kew  York  1880.  In  1894  she  made  her  first 
public  appearance  in  'The  New  Boy.*  In  1899 
she  starred  in  'The  Princess  CHiinon'  and  in 
'Her  Majesty'  (1900).  Subsequent  triumphs 
came  in  'Under  Southern  Skies'  (1902) ; 
'Frou-Fnm>  (1903);  'Pretty  Peggie>  (1904) 
and  *The  Two  Orphans'  (1904).  As  Cyprienne 
in  'Divorcons'  she  achieved  a  splendid  success 
in  both  London  and  New  York  in  1907  and  in 
the  subsequent  revival  of  this  piece  in  1913. 
Other  plays  in  which  she  appeared  were  *  Sylvia 
of  the  Letters*  (1909);  <A  Woman's  Way' 
(1909);  'Just  to  Gtt  Married'  (1912);  'The 
Earth'  (1912);  'Half  an  Hour*  (1912);  <The 
Truth'  (1914).  Consult  Winter.  William,  *The 
WaHet  of  Time'  (2  vols..  New  York  1913). 

GEORGE,  Henry,  American  political  econ- 
omist: b.  Philadelphia,  2  Sept  1839;  d.  New 
York,  29  Oct  1897.  In  boyhood  he  made  a 
voyage  before  the  mast  to  India;  made  his 
way  to  C^ifomia  as  a  sailor  in  18»  and  from 
thence  to  Vancouver  Island ;  returning  to  Cali- 
fornia, worked  at  his  own  trade  of  printer  and 
other  employments,  until  he  became  a  reporto' 
for  the  San  Francisco  Times,  and  in  1S67 
the  editor  of  the  same  pai)er.  While  in  Cali- 
fornia he  became  deeply  impressed  with  the 
evils  of  land  monopoly  as  evidenced  by  the  for- 
tunes accruing  to  the  holders  up  of  the  soil, 
and  this  set  a  stam^  on  his  after  career.  In 
1871  he  published  '(>ur  Land  and  Land  Policy* 
in  which  he  advocated  the  single  tax  theory, 
later  developed  more  fully  in  'Prepress  and 
Poverty'  (1879).  In  this  latter  work,  he  not 
only  explained  his  poliqy  of  land  taxation  (see 
Single  Tax),  but  also  attacked  the  doctrine  of 
Malthus  (q.v.),  and  the  "wages  fund''  theoiy, 
advancing  the  theory  that  the  wages  of  labor 
are  paid  out  of  the  value  that  the  laborer  creates, 
not  from  a  ^ftind*  of  capital.  The  book  did  not 
at  once  attract  much  attention,  and  was  first 
widdy  noticed  in  England;  later  attaining  great 

Kpolari^  in  thb  country,  (korge  visited  Ei«- 
id  in  1880-81,  and  on  his  return  settled  m 
New  York,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  writ- 
ms,  and  agitation  and  organization  for  tfw 
single  tax  movement.  In  1886  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  mayor  of  New  York  by  the  United 
Labor  party,  but  was  defeated,  though  receiv- 
ing over  67,000  votes.  In  1897  he  was  ^(ain 
nominated  for  mayor  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  campaign,  but  died  before  election  vsf. 
His  works,  besides  those  already  'mentioned,  in- 
clude *The  Irish  Land  Question*  (1881); 
'Social  Problems'  (1883)  ;  'Property  in  Land*; 
'The  Condition  of  Labor*;  'Protection  or  Free 
Trade*  (1886).  His  complete  works  were  p^ 
tished  m  10  volumes  in  New  York  in  1904.  Cod* 
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suit  George,  *Life  of  Henry  George*  (New 
York  1905). 

GEORGE,  Henry,  American  Iraslator 
and  economist:  b.  Sacramento,  Cal.,  3  Nov. 
1862;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  14  Nov.  1916.  He 
was  a  son  of  Henry  Geoi^  the  political  econ- 
omist. He  was  educated  in  die  public  schools, 
and  entered  a  printing  house  at  16.  He  entered 
on  a  joumaltstic  career  in  1881 ;  accompaQied 
his  father  as  secretary  on  a  lecture  tour  of 
Great  Britain  in  1883;  and  on  bis  father's  sud- 
den death  durii^  the  New  York  mayoralty 
campaign  of  1897,  he  was  nominated  to  succeed 
his  father  as  candidate  of  the  Jeffersonian  party, 
but  was  defeated  at  the  polls.  In  1906  he  was 
correspondent  in  Japan  for  a  s^dicate  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  in  1909  for 
Collier's  Weekly.  He  campaigned  for  Lloyd- 
George  in  the  British  general  election  of  1909. 
He  was  elected  to  the  62d  Congress  (1911-13) 
from  the  17th  New  York  District,  and  to  the 
63d  Congress  1913-15  from  the  21st  New  York 
District.  He  published  *Life  of  Henry  (Jeorge' 
(1900):  'The  Menace  of  Privilege*  (1905); 
'The  Romance  of  John  Bainbridge>  (1906). 
His  last  years  were  s^nt  in  lecturing  and 
writing  on  eamomic  subjects. 

GEORGE.  James  Zachariah.  American 
politician:  b.  Monroe  County,  Ga.,  290  Oct.  1826; 
d.  Mississippi  Q\Xy,  Miss.,  14  Aug.  1897.  He 
fought  in  uie  ranlcs  in  the  Mexican  War,  after- 
ward studied  law,  became  brigadier-general  in 
the  Confederate  army  daring  the  (Tivil  War, 
and  in  1879-81  was  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Mississippi.  In  1880  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Democrat,  and 
in  1886  and  1892  was  re-elected.  As  a  jurist  he 
aided  in  drafting  the  present  State  constitution 
of  Mississippi,  and  in  the  Senate  he  was  well 
known  as  an  orator. 

GEORGE,  Stefan  (  Stefhan  Anton 
George),  German  poet:  b.  near  Bingen  on  the 
Rhine.  12  July  1866,  is  the  accepted  head  of  a 
^oup  of  young  poets  who  attempted  to  estab-' 
lish  a  school  of  new  lyricism  whicti  should  con- 
sciously, almost  polemically,  break  with  the 
old  traditions,  especially  of  artificial  popular 
poetry,  of  naturalism  and  of  the  reigning  sym- 
bolism. George  could  not  create  new  meters, 
nor  new  rhymes,  but  his  independent  use  oi 
these  and  his  originality  are  always  in  evidence. 
He  is  seldom  reminiscent  and  never  an  imitator. 

A  selection  of  his  earliest  poems,  treating  in 
fairly  ori^nal,  carefully  polished  form  the  com- 
mon subjects  of  love  and  loss,  fate,  spring, 
home,  faith,  the  transience  of  things,  is  now 
accessible  in  'Die  Fibel*  ('The  Primer,* 
1901).  Of  greater  power  and  intensity  of 
feeling  are  the  'Hymns,  Pilgrimages,  AlgabaP 
('Hymnen  Pilgerfahrten  AlgabaP).  with  their 
T)ilgrimage*  toward  artistic  perfection,  reveal- 
ing hopes,  fears,  disappointments  and  dis- 
couragement. The  lyric  story  of  the  Syro- 
Roman  Imperial  degenerate  Elgabolus,  with  it£ 
mixture  of  Oriental'  splendor  and  Roman 
tyranny,  craiy  jumble  of  mad  religious  super- 
stitions, of  sloth,  crimes,  suicidal  impulse,  love 
of  life,  lusts,  pleasures,  and  tbe  Imperial  realiza- 
tion of  the  vanity  of  life,  has  even  been  taken 
to  symbolize  the  history  of  that  lyric  poetry 
with  which  the  new  school  are  done.  This 
^nightmare,*  which  (korge  seenu  to  all  it  in 


the  last  poem  of  the  book,  has  probably  more 
admirers  than  any  of  his  ouer  works. 

This  xsthetic  pilgriniage  is  continued  in  the 
'Books  of  the  She^erds  and  of  tiie  Eulogiesi 
of  Sagas  and  Songs  o£  the  Hanging  C^rdens* 
(Die  Bticher  der  Hirten  und  Preisgedichte,  Der 
Sagen  und  Sange  and  der  haogenden  C^rten) 
( 1895)  which  pass  in  review  primitive,  Hellenic, 
mediaeval  and  modern  man.  'The  Year  of  the 
SouP  ('Das  Jahr  der  Seele,>  1898)  treats  the 
relations  of  man  and  woman  with  the  seasons 
as  a  background,  excepting  spring,  as  if  Heine 
and  other  poets  had  exhausted  that  field.  lu 
'The  Carpet  o£  Life  and  the  Songs  of  Dream 
and  Death'  (*Der  Teppicb  des  Lebens  und  Die 
Lieder  von  Traum  und  Tod  mit  eincm  Vor- 
spieP)  the  poet's  *Angel*  plays  a  role  like  that 
of  Vii^l  and  Beatrice  to  Dante. 

The  'Seventh  Ring>  ('Der  siebente  Ring>) 
contains  many  poems  passed  over  in  other 
volumes,  and  good  odes.  'Der  Stem  des 
Bundes>  (1913)  was:  the  last  impoftant  work 
before  the  European  War  of  which  it  was 
curiously  prophetic  Finally,  George's  transla- 
.  tions  (Ubertragungen)  of  his  spiritual  kin 
Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Verhaeren,  Verlaine,  Mal- 
larm^  lyAnnunrio  and  others  are  excellent. 
Consult  (^Idschmidt,  K.  W.,  in  Littrariscke 
Echo  (1905-06):  Meyer,  R.  M.,  io  Deutsche 
Literatur  des  XIX  Jahrh.;  Zwymann,  Kuno, 
'Das  (korgesche  Gedicht*  (2d  ed.,  Berlin  19tW). 

Carl  E.  Egcer, 
Assistant  Professor  of  German,  University  of 
Michigan. 

GEORGE,  W.  English  aathor:  b. 
Paris,  20  March  1882.  He  was  educated  in 
Pans  and  served  in  the  French  army.  He  was 
educated  successively  as  an  analytical  chemist, 
an  engineer,  a  barrister,  a  soldier  and  a  busi- 
ness man,  and  having  proved  a  failure  at  all 
these  took  to  joum^sm  about  1907.  He  has 
contributed  to  most  London  publications  on 
topics  ranging  between  the  art  of  the  trouba- 
dours and  the  finance  of  railwajrs.  He  is  es- 
pedally  interested  in  feminism  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries :  marriage  and  divorce  ]Hoblems, 
fashions,  votes  for  women,  and  sex  questions 
generally.  In  politics  he  is  an  aggressive 
pacifist,  an  opponent  of  the  idea  of  nationality 
and  a  republican  (this  latter  subject  to  the 
view  that  the  people  should  not  be  trusted  but 
led).  He  has  been  special  correspondent  of 
various  papers  in  France,  Belgium  and  Spain. 
He  wrote  'Engines  of  Social  Progress*  (1907)  ; 
'France  in  the  Twentieth  Century'  (1908) ; 
'Labor  and  Housing  at  Port  Sunlight*  (1909). 
He  became  convinced  in  1909  that  social  and 
philosophic  ideas  are  best  spread  through  fiction 
and  wrote  'A  Bed  of  Roses*  (1911)  ;  then  fol- 
lowed 'The  City  of  Ught>  (1912) ;  'Until  the 
Daybreak'  (1913)  ;  'The  Making  of  an  English- 
man' (I9I4);  and  'The  Second  Blooming' 
(1916) ;  the  latter  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful novels  of  1915,  10  editions  of  it  being  sold. 
He  also  wrote  'Woman  and  .  To-Morrow' 
(1913) :  'Dramatic  Actualities'  (1914) : 
'Anatoie  France'  (1915);  'Olea  Nazimov* 
(1915)  and  'The  Stranger's  Wedding'  (1916),' 

GEORGE,  William  Reuben.  American  so- 
ciologist: b.  West  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  4  June  1866l 
He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  in  1880  settled  in  New  York.  From  1890 
to  1804  he  made  a  practice  of  taking  numbers 
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of  boys  and  girls  on  a  vacation  durinf?  the 
summer  months.  From  this  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  p.  junior  republican  community  in  which 
the  members  would  work  for  what  they  re- 
ceived, but  would  all  have  a  voice  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  community.  In  1895  the  plan 
blossomed  forth  in  •George  Junior  Republic,*  at 
Freeville,  N.  Y.  He  originated  also  the  social 
service  prison  reform  method,  which  is  being 
adopted  hy  many  State  penal  institutions.  A1- 
Aough  the  invitations  to  public  office  have  been 
numerous  he  4ias  refused  holding  any  such, 
wishii^  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  de- 
vdopinent  of  the  self-support  and  self-govern- 
ment idea  among  the  youm  of  the  countiy.  See 
Gborce  Junior  Republic. 

GBORQE,  Lake.   See  Lake  Gec»ge. 

GEORGE.  Ordtx  of  Saint    See  Garter, 
Obogr  of  the;   Orders   (EtoyAL);  Russia,' 
Bavaria,  Hanover,  Sicily,  Great  Britain. 

GBORGB-A-GRBBNB,  The  Ftkner  of 
Wakefieux  a  comedy  written  in  1595-96  and 
on  slender  evidence  attributed  to  Robert 
Greene.  It  is  founded  on  an  old  prose  romance 
entitled  *The  History  of  George-a-Greene* 
and  a  ballad,  ^The  Jolly  Finder  of  Wakefield 
with  Robin  Hood,  Scarlet  and  John.* 

GBORGE  BARNWELL,  or  The  London 
Merchant,  a  prose  ti^edy,  dealing  with  bour- 
geois society,  and  written  by  George  Ijllo.  It 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  22  June 
1731.  Cbnsult  Gbher,  CoUey,  *Ufe  of  George 
UUo.> 

GBORGB  OF  CAPPADOCIA,  some- 
times called  George  the  Arian,  also  George  the 
Fuller  of  Cappadocia.  His  father  was  a  fuller 
by  occupation.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
laiown;  d.  Alexandria,  Egypt,  a.d.  361.  He 
belonged  to  the  Arian  party  m  the  Church,  and 
is  credited  by  the  opposite  party  with  having 
been  a  despicable  larashe  and  vagabond,  ex- 
ceedins;ly  corrupt,  vile  and  ignorant.  He  was 
for  a  time  a  subaltern  in  the  Commissariat  De- 
partment of  the  army  and  embezzled  funds 
and  had  to  flee.  He  then  became  a  low  vaga- 
bond. Of  his  ignorance  it  was  said  by  nis 
enemies  that  he  had  "no  knowledge  of  letters 
and  still  less  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  The 
Emperor  Constans  favored  tfie  Arian  party, 
and  when  an  assembly  of  30  Arian  bishops  met 
at  AtTtioch  in  the  year  356,  George  was  sent  to 
Alexandria  to  govern  the  Church  and  to  see 
Athanasius.  George  was  given  a  bodyguard  of 
soldiers  commanded  by  Sebastian,  Duke  of 
Egypt,  who  was  a  Mantduean.  All  sorts  of 
sacred  places  were  entered  in  search  for 
Athanasius  and  a  reign  of  terror  ensued.  Six- 
teen bishops  are  said  to  have  been  banished 
and  others  fled  or  submitted.  The  Alexan- 
drians rose  against  George  and  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  the  city.  Later  he  returned  backed 
up  by  the  authority  of  Constans.  The  pagans 
were  his  enemies  because  he  had  inllaged  uieir 
temples.  They  arose  against  htm  and  mal- 
treated him.  The  next  day  they  paraded  him 
about  the"  city  on  the  bade  of  a  camel,  and 
finally  threw  him  and  the  animal  upon  a  blaz- 
ing pile  of  combustibles.  His  ashes  were 
thrown  to  the  winds  and  his  house  plundered. 
TTie  Emperor  Julian  wrote  to  the  rioters,  con- 
demning them  seriously,  but  let  them  go  with- 
out punishment     George  had  an  extensive 


library  which  the  Emperor  Julian  tried  to  re- 
cover. He  may  have  been  as  bad  a  man  as 
i;q>resented,  but  the  fact  that  he  owned  a  lai^e 
library  was  certainly  not  in  keeping  with  tbe 
claim  that  he  was  ignorant.  All  the  writings 
that  survive  that  time  are  from  the  pens  of 
members  of  the  other  party,  and  were  written 
in  the  white  heat  of  partisanship.  We  shall 
probably  never  learn  the  exact  truth  concern- 
ing him, 

GEORGE  ELIOT.  See  Euot,  George. 

GBORGB   JUNIOR   RBPUBLtC,  the 

community  established  (1895)  near  Freeville, 
N.  Y.,  by  William  R.  George  (q.v.)  as  a  mefhod 
of  reform  in  the  treatment  of  dependent  and 
delinquent  boys_  and  ^rls.  The  organization 
is  that  of  a  miniature  village,  in  fact  the  whole 
principle  of  the  Junior  Republic  is  embodied  in 
the  following  statement:  The  Junior  Republic 
is  a  village,  just  exactly  the  same  as  any  other 
village  in  the  country.  This  moans  that  it  em- 
bodies the  same  social,  civic  and  economic 
conditions.  The  one  essential  difference  is  the 
fact  that  its  citixens  reach  their  voting 
wlien  ,they  are  16  instead  of  21  years.  Its 
operation  has  been  successful.  Students  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  have  made  pilgrimages 
to  Freeville  to  see  the  little  colony  in  operation. 
Originally  it  was  designed  to  be  used  for  delin- 
quents only,  but  its  scope  has  enlarged  so  that 
its  citizenship  is  made  up  of  boys  and  girls  of 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  society,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  who  have  been  delinquent  It  is 
possible  for  the  young  people  to  Icam  a  trade 
in  this  community,  likewise  prepare  for  college. 
The  idea  has  extended  to  other  States,  and  at 
the  present  dme  there  are  seven  other  republics 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  also  a  little  commonwealth  in  England  which 
is  carried  on  in  much  the  same  manner.  Many 
of  the  institutions  in  the  country  have  adopted 
some  of  the  Junior  Republic  ideas.  Particularly 
is  this  trae  in  some  of  die  prisons. 

GEORGE  PEABODY  COLLEGE  FOR 
TEACHERS.  See  Peabody  College  fob 
Teachers. 

GBORGE  SAND.  zh6rzh'«  sand.  See 
Sand,  George. 

GBORGE  OF  TRBBIZOND,  noted  Greek 
scholar:  b.  Crete,  about  1396;  d,  1484.  His 
family  belonged  to  Trebizond.  He  was  invited 
to  Venice  by  Francesco  Barbaro  and  in  that 
city  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  philos- 
ophy. Subsequently  he  served  as  secretary  to 
Pope  Eugenius  IV  and  later  to  Pope  Nicholas 
V,  At  Rome  his  fame  spread  as  a  Greek 
scholar  and  translator.  His  work  as  tramlator 
was  severely  criticised  by  contemporary  scholars. 
He  was  a  follower  of  Aristode  in  i^osophy 
and  was  in  frequent  conflict  widi  the  Platonist 
Gemistus  Pleoion.  George's  works  include 
^Rhetorica^  (1470);  Xomparationes  Philos- 
ophomm  Platonis  et  Aristotelis'  (1523).  Con- 
sult Fabricius,  <Bibliotheca  Gma*  (VoL  XH, 
Hamburg  1790-1809),  and  Voigt,  <Die  Wiedcr^ 
belebung  des  Classischen  Alterlums*  (2d  ed.,  2 
vols.,  Beriin  1893). 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVER- 
SITY, Washington,  D.  C.  Founded  in  1821 
as  (Columbian  Coll^;  by  amendatory  acts  of 
Congress  its  name  was  changed  in  1873  to 
Columbian  University  and  in  1904  to  The 
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George  Waslihigton  University.  It  has  col- 
lies and  schools  as  {ol]owb ;  Cohimbian  Col-' 
'l«ge  (acadcnuc),  Teachers  College,  the  College 
of  Ennneerinsr  and  the  Gnidiute  School— all 
compruiended  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  — the  Medical  School,  the  Dental 
School  and  the  Law  Schot^.  Also  it  has  af- 
filiated with  it  the  National  College  of  Phar- 
macy and  the  College  of  Veterinary  iledidne. 
It  repeats  nwrning  ivstmction  -  in  '  the  *}ate 
afternoons,  therel)y  meeting  the  needs  of  gov- 
ernment employees  and  others  holding  salaried 
positioni. 

GBORGB'S  CHANNBL.  See  Saint 
Geosce's  Channel. 

GBORGBTOWN.  capital  of  British 
Gaiana,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Donarara  River,  at  its  month,  with  the  Carib- 
bean  Sea  for  a  second  frontage.  The  city 
covers  an  area  of  1,200  acres.  Nearly  every 
bnildit^r  in  the  quarters  devoted  to  ^ivale 
dwellings  is  isolated  frwn  its  neighbor  and 
surrounded  palms,  Arubs,  or  fovest  trees. 
The  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles; 
those  which  ntn  north  and  south  in  some  cases 
have  long  canals  in  the  centre,  beyond  which 
are  the  roadways  — the  width  of  such  streets 
beinf;  more  than  100  feet.  On  Main  (or  High) 
street  are  situated  the  town-hall,  Victoria  Tsm 
courts,  police  magistrate's  oflke.  Colonic  Bank^ 
Presbyterian  church;  Portuguese  Roman 
Catholic  diurcfa  and  the  Methodist  church. 
The  public  buildings,  where  the  Court  of 
Policy  sits,  and  the  Anglican  cathedral  are 
also  in  this  section.  Another  fine  street  is  the 
Brick  Dam,  the  two  rows  of  houses  in  which 
constituted  the  entire  town  of  Stabroek  before 
the  colony  was  captured  by  the  British.  The' 
finest  building  in  the  colony,  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  stands  a  short  ^stance  east  of  dus 
street  The  Royal  Mail  Company,  with  its 
fortnightly  mail  service,  makes  me  port  o£ 
Georgetown  a  tenninus;  boats  of  the  French 
Compagnie  Generate  Tranaatlantique  call 
monthly  on  the  way  to  Cayenne;  the  Dutch 
Mail  does  the  same  when  going  to  Surinam) 
and  steamers  of  a  Canadian  line  also  call  every 
fourth  week.  Vessels  drawine  more  than  20 
feet  cannot  cross  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  those  of  even  lighter  dr^ua^t  are 
obliged  to  wait  for  hi^  water.  A  une  of 
steamers  subsidized  by  the  government  makes 
daily  trips  from  Georgetown  to  Essequibo; 
three  times  a  week  a  steamer  nms  to  Berbice; 
twice  a  week  up  the  Demarara  and  Berbice 
rivers;  and  there  is  fortnightly  communication 
by  boat  with  Morawhanna,  the  capital  of  the 
northwestern  district.  A  railway  also  connects 
Georgetown  with  Mahaica,  on  the  east  coast. 
The  West  India  and  Panama  Telegrajjh  Com- 
panjr  also  puts  the  city  and  colony  in  com- 
munication with  other  countries.  iTiere  are 
good  street  car  and  telephone  services.  The 
city  water,  brought  from  creeks  20'  miles  <fis- 
tant  through  the  Lamah  Canal,  is  chiefly  valu- 
able in  case  of  fire;  it  is  not  sufficiently  pure 
for  household  use.  The  city  is  lighted  by  gas 
and  electricity.  Municipal  affaii^  are  managed 
by  a  mayor  and  town  council.  The  value  of 
real  property  is  nearly  $8,000,000;  the  portion 
held  by  Europeans  and  Creoles  <  other  than 
Portuguese)  being  valued  at  $4,611,575;  the 
portion  held  by  Portuguese  at  $1,938,370;  hy 
vot.  12  —  31 


East  Indians,  1191,930:  atid  by  Chinese,  $45,790. 
The  tax-rate  is  usuitlly  2  per  cent  per  annum  ofi 
the  ap!praised  value  of  pnvate  property.  Tltere 
is  a  wdl-eqnipped  and  trahked  lire  brigade; 
nevertheless  the  preeautitms  which  have  been 
taken  f^led  to  prevent  very  destructive  fires 
(22  Dec.  1913;  also  in  1873  and  1896>.  Amot^ 
die  important  institutions  are  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultnral  and  Commercial  Society,  which- has  ^ 
library  of  over  17,000  volumes,  and  maintains 
reading-rooms,  etc^  the  Inetitirte  of  Mines,  and 
Forests  and  the  Oiamber  of  Commerce.'  01 
the  newspapers,  one  is  issued  daily,  anda. num- 
ber weeldy,  bi-weekly  or  tri-weekly,  T|ie  port 
is  regarded  as  healthful.  There  were  two  or 
three  severe  attacks  of  yellow  fever  haJU  a 
century  a^,  but  since  that  time  the  drainage 
has  been  improved,  and  the  neighborhood  of 
the  wharves  kept.clean,  and  during  fbcpast'  50 
years  only  one  serious  ontbreak  £as  occurred.' 
The  number  of  inhabitant  is  given  as  59,955. 
See  GuuNA,  Bkitish.  . 

GBOROETOWN,   city   vt    ttie  .Straits' 
Settlements.   See  PENANa 

GBORGBTOWN,  Colo.,  town  and  the 
county-seal  of  Clear  Crodt  .Cbuaty^  'iUtctated, 
at  an  alttttxte  of  8,475  feet,  in  valley-  in  tiie 
Rocky  Mouutaiu,  52  miles- wetft  of  Denver  en: 
Qear  Creek  and  the  Coloradb  and.-Sotttfaerii) 
Railway.  It  is  the  centre  of  an-  iofportant  silmr 
district,  and  has  also  jpild,  lead,  -sine  a«d  copper 
interests.  The  town  is  piotnresque  and<beebh>- 
ivl  and  enjoys  some  rcputatiwt  as  «  sUambr 
resort  It  has  a  park  public  libhuy;  IwapttiU 
and  gas  and  elei^c4ight  ptents.  ^e  wateti 
system  is  owned  by  the  munidpality.  Pi«r 
1.950. 

GBORGBTOWN,  Del.,  town  and  the 
coanty-seat  of  Sussex  Connty,  40  miles  south 
by  east  of  Dover,  on  the  Penns^dvanla  Railroad;' 
It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  district.  The- 
chief  interest  is  the  canning  industry.  Fra. 
1^.  ^ 

GEORGBTOWN,  D.  C,  formerly,  a  towii' 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  now  included 
within  the  limits  of  Washington  (q.v.),  and 
sometimes  called  West  Washington,  it  was  at 
the  head  of  Potomac  naviggition,  and  the  port  of 
entry  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 

GBORGBTOWN,  Ky,,  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Scott  County,  12  miles  north  ot  LexingT  . 
ton  and  20  miles  east  of  Frankfort,  on  the 
Frankfort  and  Gncinnati,  the  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleuis  and  Texas -Padfic  and  the  Louisville - 
Southern  railroads.  It  is  in  Afr  heart  of  the 
^'blufrifrass*  region,  and  the  centre  of  an  im^ 
portant  stock-raising  and  agricultural  ttistricts.' 
Flooring-milts,  bride-works  and  oriter  indus-' 
tries  are  also  located  here.  '  Georgetown  College 
(q.v.)  is  here  situated.   The  *Roya]  Sprit^g,' 
which  rises  in  the  centre  of  Georgetown  and 
furnishes  about  200^000  ^llons  of  water  per' 
honr,  supplies  the  mnniapal  water  plant  and 
affotds  the  power  for  the  street  railway,  an  ice 
plant,  a  flour  null  and  other.  estabMsltmentSL 
Getwgetown  was  settled  in  177<^  inrorporMed  iti  • 
1790  and  received  its  darter  in  1894.  The  gmF* 
emnent  is  administered  by  a  m^ror,  chosen  f«r- 
four  years,  and  municipef  counal,  elected  on  b* 
general  ticket.   Pop.  4^33.  ■ 

GBORGBTOWN,  Ohio,  vfllan  and  the 
cotm^-seat  of  Brown  County,  42  miles -^t  by 
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south  of  Cincinnati  and  seven  miles  nctftfi  of 
the  Ohio  River,  on  Whit«  Oak  Creek  «m1  on 
the  Cincinnati,  Geoi^etown  and  Portsmouth, 
aqd  the  Ohio  River  and  Columbus  railwsys. 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  r^on,  the 
growing  of  tobacco  being  an  especially  import- 
ant industry.  There  are  also  some  manufac- 
tures^ and  blue  Umestmie  is  quarried  in  the 
vicinity.  The  village  operates  an  electric  plant 
Pop.  1.580. 

QBOROBTOWN,  Ontario,  town  and  rail- 
way junction  of  Halton  County,  25  miles  west 
of  Toronto,  on  Credit  River  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  The  water-power  is  excellent 
There  are  paper-mills,  knitting-machine  manu- 
factories, knitting  and  wooteo  factories  and 
'  carriage  works.   Pop.  1,583. 

GEORGETOWN,  P.  £.  I.,  town  and  port 
on  the  eastern  coast,  the  capital  of  King's 
County,  by  rail  39  miles  east  of  Charlottetown. 
It  has  a  6ne  natural  harbor,  is  the  chief  winter 
port  of  the  island^  is  a  favorice  summer  re- 
sort and  has  a  lobster  packing  industiy.  Pop. 
about  1,500. 

QSOROBTOWN p  S.  C,  city,  port  of  entry 
and  county>seai  of  Ge<»mtown  Coun^,  at  the 
head  of  Winyah  Bay,  oD  miles  northeast  of 
Otarieston,- on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  The 
various  stresws  entering  the  bay  are  navigable 
for  an  aggregate  of  1,000  miles  and  make 
Georgetown  the  cemre  of  an  extensive  agri- 
cultural area.  Steamers  connect  the  city  with 
Charleston,  Baltimore,  New:  York  and  other 

SDtnts.  Rice,  shingles,  turpentine,  lumber,  grain, 
ah,  alcoboljM  and  cotton  are  exported  in  hirge 
quantities.  The  annual  port  commerce  is  about 
fie^OOO.  and  the  annoal-tofuiiiEc  500 AW.  It 
contains  machine -^ops  and  foundries,  bottling 
wmics, .  chemical  and  canning  factories,  saw 
mills,  an  alcohol  factory  and  an  ice  factory. 
It  has  a  chamber  of  commerce,  nine  building 
and  loan  associations  and  three  banking  insti- 
tutions. The  post  office  and  .custom  buildings 
are  worthy  of  notice,  and  there  are  several 
churches  and  schools.  Georgetown  was  settled 
about  1700  and  incorporated  In  1805.  It  was 
the  landing  place  of  Lafayette  on  his  first  visit 
to  the  United  States  in  1784.  The  government 
is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years, 
and  a  council  elected  at  large.  The  waterworks 
are  ^e  property  of  the  municipality.  Pop.  5,530. 

OEORGETOWN,  Tex.,  city  and  the 
county-seat  of  Williamson  County,  28  miles  by  * 
rail  north  of  Austin,  on  the  San  Gabriel  River 
and  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  and  the 
International  and  Great  Northern  railways. 
The  surrounding  region  is  E^ricultural  and 
pastoral.  Georgetown  has  cotton-gins,  a  cot- 
tonseed'Oil  mill  and  the  ptaniDg-mills,  and  manu- 
factories of  plows,  ice,  harness  and  woodwork. 
Here  are  located  mineral  springs  whose  waters 
al«  simtlaf  to  those  of  the  weU-known  springs 
at  Kn^sbad,  Germany.  Georgetown  is  the  seat 
of  Southwestern  Universiw,  an  institution  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
founded  in  1873.  Georgetown  was  -  settled  in 
1848,  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1866^  and  char- 
tered as  a  city  in  1890;  it  is  ^verned  bv  a 
mayor  and  council,  deOed  biennially.  The 
electric-light  and  water  syptema  arr  owned  by 
the  dty-   ^op-  3,096. 


GSORGBTOWN  COLLEGE,  Kentucky, 
a  coeducational  institution  in  Geo^etown, 
founded  in  18^.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  Kentucky-  reported  at 
the  close  of  1916:  Professors  and  instructors, 
28 ;  students,  371 ;  voliunes  in  the  library,  14.000 ; 
productive  funds,  $310,000;  grounds  and  buitd- 
mgs  valued  at  $240,000;  inconie,  $40,000;  num- 
ber of  graduates,  950. 

OEORGETOWH  INDIANS.  See  Sau- 
SHAN  Indians. 

GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Oiurch.  The  plan  of  the  institution  was 
undertaken  as  early  as  1785  by  the  Rev.  John 
Carroll,  later  first  archbishop  of  Baltimore.  In 
1786  the  corporation  of  clereynien  in  the  chap- 
ter held  at  Whiteraarsh,  MoT,  adcmted  a  series 
of  resolutions  directing  the  establishment  of  the 
institution  and  the  direction  of  its  first  building. 
The  year  1789  is  generally  considered  the  year 
of  the  foundation  of  the  university,  though  stu- 
dents were  not  received  until  1791.  Upon  the 
reor^nization  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Mary- 
land in  1805,  die  Georgetown  College,  as  it  was 
then  called,  was  transferred  to  that  sode^, 
under  whose  direction  it  still  remuns.  In  1815 
the  universiQr  was  empowered  by  act  of  Con« 
gress  to  confer  an>^  degree  in  the  arts,  sciences 
and  libera)  professions  whitii  are  conferred  in 
other  coU^es  and  universities,  and,  in  1833,  the 
Holy  See  empowered  the  university  to  confer, 
in  the  name  of  the  Church,  degrees  in  philos- 
ophy and  theolc^.  The  university  is  composed 
oi  the  college;  the  school  of  medicine,  organ- 
ised in  1851  and  induding  since  1901  a  school  of 
dentistry;  and  the  schom  of  law,  organized  in 
1870.  The  college  comprises  three  distinct  de- 
partments, the  gnuluate  school,  tlie  undergrad- 
uate department  and  the  astronomical  observ- 
atory. A  preparatory  department  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  university.  The  teaching  of  the 
university  is  guided  by  the  principles  of  the 
Ratio  Studiorum,  formulated  by  the  Jesuit 
order,  and  a  strict  standard  of  scholarship  is 
maintained.  The  facilities  of  the  university  in- 
dude  die  Ccdeman  Museum  of  Natural  Histoty, 
dM  Beaudiamp  Hughes  Art  Cabinet  and  the 
Riggs  Memorial  Library.  In  1916  there  were 
reported  a  faculty  of  196  and  a  student  enrol- 
ment of  1,526.   Books  in  library,  153,00a 

GEORGIA,  in  Europe  (by  the  Russians 
called  Grusia,  by  the  natives  Karthli).  formerly 
a  kingdom,  but  now  included  in-  the  Russian 
government  of  Tifiis  and  Kutais,  though  the 
name  is  sometimes  loosely  employed  to  desig- 
nate a  much  larger  portion  of  the  territory  .pos- 
sessed by  Russia  south  of  the  Caucasus.  Area, 
in  the  latter  sense,  about  34.000  square  miles :  of 
Georgia  proper,  about  15,000  square  miles.  The 
history  of  the  Geor^ans  first  become  trust' 
worthy  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
to  whom  they  became  subject  After  Alexan- 
der's death,  in  323  ac,  they  gained  their  inde- 
pendence under  Phamvas.  The  country  was 
then  governed  by  various  dynasties  of  kings. 
Christianity  was  introduced  toward  the  close 
of  the  4th  century;  soon  after  the  death  of  Mo- 
hammed, numerous  followers  of  ,his  entered  the 
country  and  compdled  the  inhabitants  to  accept 
Islam.  In  die  11th  century  Georgia  was  tvrice 
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invaded  by  the  Seljuk  Tuiirs,  but  rained  its 
independence  under  David  Hi  (1090-1125),  and 
in  the  13th,  after  widespread  devastation,  was 
captured  by  the  Mongols  under  Timur.  The 
Mongols  were  expelled  in  1405  by  George  VII 
who  committed  the  error  of  dividing  it  amon^ 
his  three  sons,  further  subdivisions  making  it 
into  2S  different  principalities.  In  the  16th  and 
1^  centuries  Georgia  was  harried  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  at  the  same  time  the  Turks  were  con^ 
tinuailv  makini;  encroachments.  Aga  Mcdiam- 
med  Shah  in  1795  razed  Tiflis  to  the  ground, 
the  king.  Herachus  II.  abandoning  all  resist- 
ance and  taking  reit^e  in  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses. Rus»an  influence,  begun  by  lending  aid 
against  invasion,  had  been  growing  steadily; 
and  in  1799  George  XIII  formally  resigned  the 
crown  in  favor  of  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia, 
and  in  1801  Russia  annexed  the  country.  Con- 
sult Brossct,  'Elements  de  la  Langue  Geor- 
gienne'  (1837) ;  Chubinov,  'Russian-Georgian 
Dictionary*  (1846;  new  ed,  1886) ;  Leist, 
'(^eorgische  Dichter  Verdeutscht*  (1887); 
Wardrop.  <The  Kingdom  of  C^eorgia^  (1888). 
See  Geohgiaks. 

OSORGIA,  the  last  settled  of  Hie  13  origi- 
nal States  of  the  American  Union ;  botmded 
cm  the  north  by  NorUi  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
on  the  northeast  by  South  Carolina,  on  the  east 
by  South  Carolina  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
the  south  by  Florida  and  on  the  west  by  Ala- 
bama ;  capital,  Atlanta ;  area,  59,475  square 
miles,  of  which  495  are  water. 

Topography. —  The  northeastern  part  oi 
(korgia  IS  traversed  by  that  part  of  the  Appa- 
lachian chain  of  mountains  Imown  as  the  Blue 
Ridge,  whidi  in  Georgia  has  an  altitude  of 
from  3.000  to  5,000  feet  above  sea-level.  After 
running  one  third  the  distance  across  the  State, 
it  terminates  abruptly,  but  appears  again  in 
short  ranges  and  detached  peaks.  Northwest 
(korgia.  the  limestone  region,  embracing  about 
3,600  square  miles,  has  an  altitude  ran^png  from 
between  600  and  700  to  2,500  feet  above  sea- 
level.  About  6^000  square  miles  of  northern 
(jeoigia  are  above  the  aldtnde  of  1,000  feet. 
About  20  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
lies  the  Cxihutta  Range,  a  continuation  of  the 
range  known  in  Tennessee  as  the  Unaka.  The 
Cohutta  has  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet  above  sea- 
level  with  an  abrupt  escarpment  toward  the 
valley  of  the  Oostenaula  on  the  west  ana  then 
continues  into  Alabama  in  a  low  elevation 
called  Dugover  Mountain.  To  the  northwest 
are  l^ookout  and  Sand  Mountain  ranges,  which 
with  their  table-lands  constitute  a  part  of  the 
Alleghany  range,  wiiich,  like  the  Blue  Ridge, 
belongs  to  the  great  Appalachian  system. 

Higli  Point,  the  loftiest  part  of  Loola>ut 
Mounutn,  has  an  elevation  of  2,408  feet.  Its 
northeastern  spur,  called  PigetMi  Monntaio,  has 
an  elevation  of  from  1,800  to  2,000  feet  above 
tibe  sea,  its  highest  point  rising  to  2,331  feet 
Anodier  spur  of  Lookout,  called  Round  Moun- 
tain, has  an  elevation  of  over  2,2X30  feet  Tay- 
lor's Ridge  and  its  prolongation,  called  the 
WUte  Oak  Mountains,  rise  to  an  elevation  of 
from  1,300  to  1,500  feet  above  sea-level.  A 
little  farther  south.  Roclcy  Face  Rid^e.  with  an 
elevation  of  from  1,500  to  1,700  feet,  forms  the 
eastern  watershed  of  Cfaickamauga  Creek  (or 
river,  as  it  is  sometimes  called),  which  flows 
ttvough  ikt  valley  at  an  elevatim  of  900  feet 


above  the  sea.  There  are  scrveral  detached 
peaks,  among  which  the  most  noted  are  Pine, 
Lost  and  Kennesaw  Mountains,  the  last  named 
with  its  double  peak  rising  to  the  height  of 
1,809  feet.  In  De  Kalb  County.  14  miles  east 
of  the  of  Atlanta,  in  a  comparatively  level 
country,  Stone  Moimtain,  a  vast  mass  of  gran- 
ite, rises  to  the  hei^t  of  1,686  feet. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  north- 
cast  (jeorgia  is  the  Blue  Ridge  chain  of  moun- 
tains, already  mentioned.  Some  of  the  peaks  of 
this  chain  rise  to  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
mountain  peaks  of  (xeorgia  with  their  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea :  Sitting  Bull  (mid- 
dle summit  of  Nantahela),  in  Towns  County, 
5.046  feet;  Mona  (east  summit  of  Nantahela), 
5,039  feet;  Enota,  in  Towns  County,  4,797  feet; 
Rabun  Bald,  in  Rabun  County,  4,718  feet; 
Blood,  in  Union  County,  4,468  feet;  Tray,  in 
Haber^am  County,  4,403  feet;  Cohutta,  in 
Fannni  County,  4,155  feet ;  Do^e,  in  Towns 
County,  4,042  feet ;  Grassy,  in  Pickens  County, 
^290  feet;  Tallulah,  in  Habersham  County, 
3,172  feet;  Yona.  in  White  County,  3,167  feet 
In  all  the  mountain  section  of  Geor^a  are 
charming  valleys  abounding  in  very  pr«iuctive 
lands.  The  most  noted  are  Ced«',  Texas, 
Broomtown  and  Vann's  valleys  in  northwest 
(Georgia,  and  Nacoochee  (Evening  Star)  and 
Sautee  valleys  in  the  noHheast  section  of  the 
State.  Among  the  interesting  features  of 
northwest  Georgia  are  numerous  caves.  Har- 
din's Cave,  near  Kingston,  has  chambers  20  to 
30  feet  higb.  Middle  Georraa  is  the  most 
drickly  settled  section  of  the  State.  With  the 
exception  of  two  mountains,  this  renon  varies 
in,  altitude  from  180  to  500  feet,  aM  in  a  few 
instances  to  1,000  feet.  Lands  too  steep  for 
the  plow  are  seldom  found  in  middle  (Georgia. 

South  Georgia  embraces  more  than  half  the 
area  of  the  State  and  extends  from  the  south- 
em  limit  of  middle  (reorgia  to  Florida  and  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Its  altitude  ranges  from  100  to 
500  feet.  About  3,000  square  miles  of  the 
coastal  region  have  an  elevation  of  100  feet 

Rivers.— The  drainage  system  of  (xeorgia 
comprises  nine  basins.  The  Tennessee  basin  is 
drained  by  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  River. . 
The  Mobile  basin  is  drained  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rivers 
and  their  tributaries.  The  Apalachicola  basin 
is  drained  by  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint 
rivers.  These,  uniting  in  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  (jccngia,  form  the  Apalachicola  River 
v^nch,  flowing  through  Flori<^  empties  into  a  ' 
l»y  of  the  same  name,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  Altamaha  basin  is  drained  by  the 
Oconee  and  (Dcmulgee  rivers.  Which  empty  into 
the  Altamaha,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  (jcean. 
The  Ogeechee  basin  is  drained  by  the  Ogeechee 
River  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  throu^  Ossabaw 
Sound  The  Savannah  basin  is  drained  by  the 
Savannah  River  and  its  tributaries  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  The  Ocklockonee  basin  is  drained 
hy  the  river  of  that  name  int<y  the  GrxM  of 
Mexico  through  Oddodconee  Bay.  The  Sn- 
waiwe  basin  is  drained  by  the  river  of  that 
name  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Although  the 
Suwanee  runs  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
throu^  the  State  of  Florida,  it  rises  in  south- 
east Georgia,  and  two  of  its  main  tributaries, 
the  All^aha  and  Withlacoochee  rivers,  arc 
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streams  of  south-central  Georgia.  The  SattUa 
and  Saint  Mary's  basin  is  drained  by  the  Satilla 
and  Saint  Mary's  rivers.  The  Satilla  is  the 
more  northern  and  enters  Ae  Atlantic  through 
Saint  Andrew's  Sound.  The  Saint  Mary's 
enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  Cumberland 
Sound.  Between  these  rivers  lies  the  noted 
Okefinokee  swamp.  Its  numerous  large  rivers 
furn'sh  the  State  with  excellent  water  trans- 
portation. Althou^  the  extensive  railroad 
lines  have  built  up  in  Georgia  flourishing  cities 
and  towns  remote  from  any  water  highway, 
yet  those  which  are  upon  navigable  streams 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  competing  water  line. 
The  Savannah  is  the  most  important  river  of 
Geoi^a  for  the  reason  that  over  18  miles  of 
its  coarse  is  navigable  for  ocean  vessels.  The 
Savannah  is  navigable  for  river  steamboats  to 
Augusta,  230  miles  to  the  north.  The  Chatta- 
hoochee is  navigable  for  steamboats  from  Co- 
lumbus to  the  Apalachicola  and  through  that 
stream  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Through  its 
several  steamlmat  lines  Columbus  has  a  con- 
siderable river  tradie.  The  city  of  Rome  in 
northwest  Georgia  has  besides  its  several  rail- 
road lines  a  nne  river  trade  through  the 
Oostanaula  and  the  Coosa.  Steamboats  carry 
to  Rome  the  productions  of  the  Coosa  Valley, 
lumber,  iron,  grain  and  cotton,  and  the  staple 
products  of  the  Oostanaula  valley.  Albany,  in 
southwest  Georgia,  enjoys  an  extensive  steam- 
boat trafhc  b^  the  Flint  River.  The  Saint 
Mary's  River  is  navwable  for  the  targsest  ves- 
sels up  to  and  beyond  the  town  of  that  name, 
which  is  nine  milqs  from  the  ocean.  The  Satilla 
and  Ogeechee  "are  each  navigable  for  some  dis- 
tance, but  their  advantages  have  not  been 
utilized  to  any  considerable  extent.  Other  navi- 
gable waters  of  Georgia  are  the  inlets  and 
sounds  flowing  between  the  mainland  and  the 
islands  that  s^rt  the  coast  from  the  Savannah 
to  the  Saint  Mary's  rivers.  Through  Saint 
Simon's  Sound  the  largest  vessels  pass  up  the 
Turtle  River,  a  short  but  deep  stream,  to  the 
city  of  Bnmswidc,  the  second  in  importance 
of  the  ports  of  Geoivia^  being,  like  Savannah, 
the  centre  of  a  fine  fruit  and  trucking  section. 
Every  section  of  Georgia  is  drained  by  rivers 
of  considerable  size  and  is  consequently  a 
splendid  agricultural  country.  Its  ntunerous 
navigable  streams,  supplementing  its  great  rail- 
road systems,  conspire  to  give  its  people  unusual 
advantages  for  both  internal  and  foreign 
commerce. 

Climate^  Of  nine  climate  bdts  in  the 
United  States  eight  are  represented  in  Georgia. 
The  lowest  of  these  eig^t  belts  in-  mean  annual 
temperature  is  below  40°,  the  highest  between 
70°  and  75".  The  climate  of  less  than  40' 
mean  annual  temperature  is  found  only  on  some 
of  the  mountain  peaks.  On  &e  sides  of  these 
mountains  below  the  sununtt  the  mean  annual 
temperarare  U  between  40°  and  45°,  correspond- 
ing with  upper  New  England  and  New  York 
and  the  mountain  region  of  Virginia.  There  is 
a  still  larger  climate  zone  of  between  45°  and 
50"  which  corresponds  with  that  to  be  found 
in  portions  of  New  Yoric,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio.  The  zone  of  between  50°  and  55°  em- 
braces a  narrow  stri^  which  runs  northward 
through  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  up  to 
New  Jersey.  The  zone  between  55°  and  60°  of 
mean  anntui  temperature  contains  an  area  two 


or  three  times  &s  largi£  is  all  the  preeeding 
zones  toErether  and,^  passing  thitmi^  bodi  Cann 
Unas,  ends  in  Vii^nia.  The  zone  between  60° 
and  65°  embraces  nearly  all  of  middle  Georgia, 
corresponding  with  that  of  iif^ier  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana.  Texas,  west  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas,  and  extends  into  Virginia.  The  mean 
annual  temperatures  at  some  of  the  important 
stations  in  this  area  are:  Rome,  61.9;  Gaines- 
ville, 61.3;  Atlanta.  61.4;  Carrollton,  62;  Ath- 
ens, 63;  Ai^sta,  64;  LaGrange;  64.1;  Thom- 
son. 64J. 

Hie  climate  of  southern  Georgia  is  between 
65*  and  70°  of  mean  annual  tefm>eTature  and 

corresponds  with  that  of  southern  Texas,  Louiu- 
ana,  Mississippi  and  upper  Florida.  At  Ma- 
con it  is  66.1°;  Cuthbert,  68.1°;  Americus, 
68.2° ;  Brunswick,  68.7°.  Blackshear  with  70.2^ 
is  -the  only  station  touching  the  zone  between 
70°  and  75°.  For  the  whole  State  the  mean 
temperature  for  July  is  81.8°.  The  isothermal 
line  of  80°,  July  temperature,  runs  above  Au- 
gusta and  Klacon  to  West  Point  Above  this 
line  embracing  the  greater  portions  of  north 
and  middle  Georgia  the  July  temperature  is  be- 
tween 75°  and  80^.  Below  this  tine,  embracing 
the  greater  part  of  east  Georgia  and  nearly 
all  of  southeast  and  southwest  Georgia,  the 
July  temperature  is  between  80°  and  85°.  The 
climate  of  Atlanta,  stttiated  as  it  is  on  a  ridge 
1,050  feet  above  sea-level,  corresponds  vrith  that 
of  Washington,  Saint  Louis  and  Louisville,  the 
winters  being  wanner  and  the  simimers  a>oler. 
Snow  seldom  falls  in  soudiem  Georgia,  and 
then  rarely  to  a  depth  of  more  than  two  inches. 
In  middle  Georgia  the  fall  of  snow  is  a  little 
more  frequent  and  to  a  greater  depth,  while 
both  its  frequency  and  depth  are  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  mountain  region.  The  annual 
average  rainfall  of  Georgia  is  49.3  inches,  the 
highest  being  at  Rabun  Gap,  71.7  inches,  the 
lowest  at  Swaunsboro,  39.4  inchn.  Atlanta's 
annual  rainfall  is  52.12  inches.  The  average 
for  different  sections  of  the  State  is:  UidiUc 
Georgia,  49.7  inches;  east  Georgia,  41.4  inches 
and  northwest  Georgia,  60.3  inches.  The  sum- 
mer rainfall  averages:  For  north  Georgia, 
13.6  inches;  for  southwest  Georgia,  14.5  inches, 
and  for  the  entire  State,  13.4  inches.  The  sum- 
mer rainfall  averages  at  different  localities : 
Rome,  10.2  inches ;  Atlanta,  10.8  inches ;  Rabun 
Gap,  15.4  inches;  Americus,  16  inches;  Bruns- 
wick, 16l6  inches. 

^picnltnre^The  northwestern  section  of 
Georgia  presents  a  great  variety  of  surface  and 
soil.  The  sltmta  of  the  mountains  and  hills 
are  well  suited  for  the  grazing  of  stock,  aod 
abundance  of  land,  either  rolling  or  entirely 
level  in  the  valleys,  is  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  vegetables,  fruits,  com,  wheat,  ryc^  oats,  bar- 
ley, buckwheat,  cowpeas,  clover,  timothy,  or- 
chard grass,  Bermuda,  Johnson,  crab,  red  top 
and  many  other  grasses  useful  for  hay  and 
pasturage.  Cotton  also  is  a  profitable  crop  as 
far  north  as  Floyd  County,  above  wUdi  very 
little  of  this  crop  is  raised.  Some  of  the  chief 
fruits  are  peaches,  apples,  pean,  cherries,  all 
kinds  of  berries  and  grapes  of  every  variety. 
The  forest  timbers  are  oaks  of  several  varieties, 
pines  of  two  varieties,  also  the  poplar,  ash, 
beech,  elm,  chestnut,  hickory,  maple,  walnut, 
iron  wood,  su^  berry,  sycamore,  sweet-gum, 
dogwood,  persimmon,  sassaftas,  wUd  dwny, 
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COUNTIES 


Pop. 

IZ.SIS  AppllnE  H  B 

 Bacon  OS 

{Pop.  met.  in  Appllnc  uid 
Plan*  C(M.) 

7.B7S  BKker  Da 

18.3M  Bkldwln  P  ft 

11.244  B&nki  PS 

 Barrow  B  3 

(Pop.    lad.     ia  Wkllon, 
Gwiuialt  *  Jukaon  Coa.) 
29,38S  B&rtow  C  3 

11.803  BenHUl  P8 

22.772  Berrien  F  B 

&e.e4S  Btbb  E  S 

  Blockley  FT 

(Fop.  loci.  PulMkl  Go.) 

21,832  Brooka  £10 

6.702  Bry«n  J  8 

26.484  Bullocb  17 

27.208  Burk«  IS 

13.024  ButU  B  5 

11,384  Calhoun  CO 

7.000  Camden  1  10 

10.874  Campbell  C  4 

 Candler  H  7 

(Pop,  ioel.  in  BuUooh  aod 

Emanual  Co*.) 

tO.iii  Carroll  B  4 

7.184  Catoosa  B  2 

4.722  Charlton  H  10 

7B.090  Chatham  J  7 

S.M6  Chattaboochee  C7 

18.008  Cbattoors  B2 

10.061  Cherokee  D  8 

28.278  Clarke  F  4 

8.800  Clay  B  8 

10,483  Clayton  D  4 

8,424  Clinch  a  10 

28,897  Cobb  C4 

Z1,B33  Coffee  GO 

10.780  Colquitt  E  0 

12,328  Columbia  H  8 

28.800  Coweta  C  8 

8.310  Crawford  E  0 

16.423  Crisp  B  8 

4.130  Dade  A  2 

4.086  Dawson  D  8 

Ze.04S  Decatur  C  10 

Z7.8S1  Dekalb  D  4 

20.127  DodM  F  7 

20.554  Dooly  E  7 

10,083  DouKherty  DO 

8.033  Doueloa  C  4 

18.122  Early  CO 

8.300  Echols  G  10 

B.071  RmnKham  J  7 

24.125  Elbert  G  8 

25.140  Emanuel  HO 

 Evans  H  7 

(Pop.  iDcl,  (d  TmuaU  Co,) 

12.574  Faonln  O  2 

10.066  Fayette  D  5 

30.730  Floyd  B  3 

11.040  Forsytb  D  » 

17.804  Franklla  F  3 

177.733  Fulton  D  4 

B.237  Gilmer  D  2 

4,000  Gloaooek  O  8 

16.720  Glynn  J  B 

13.801  Gordon  0  3 

18.437  Giady  D  10 

18,512  Greene  F  ft 

28.824  Gwinnett  D  4 

10,134  Habersham  E2 

25,780  Hall  B  3 

IB. 180  Hancock  G  3 

13.514  Haralson  B  4 

17.880  Harris  CO 

16.216  Hart  G  3 

11,18B  Heard  B  3 

10.027  Henry  D  5 

23.000  Houston  E.7 

Incorporated  CItlea. 

1.201  Abbeville  F  8 

200  Acree,  DouKherty  .  D  0 

1,043  Acwortb.  Cobb.  . .  .C  4 
751  AdalfBvUle  C  3 

1,002  Adel  FO 

810  Adrian  G  6 

BO  Atkenton  B  9 

306  Alles  G  7 

240  Alamo  G  7 

10.QO4  Albany  D  8 

532  AlUpaba  F  B 

458  Alma  H  8 

aae  Alpharetta  D  3 

100  Alto  E  3 

g,305  AmericuB  D  7 

174  AoderaonvUle. 

Sumter  D7 

481  Apalachee  F  4 

433  Arabl  B  8 

280  Arryle  GO 

1,308  ArflnctOD  CO 


Pop. 
10.401 
80.1  OB 
10,952 

0,030 
21,370 
11.520 
12.8B7 
13,103 
35.501 
11.670 
12.024 

8,714 
24,438 

3.444 
10.323 

0.442 
15,01^ 
10.801 

B,U7 
29,180 

7.980 

7.230 
22.114 
20,490 
1B,038 
1B.717 

9.763 
36.227 
18.449 
11 . 1 04 

I H ,  '.HO 

I.  1  134 

!l. 11-11 
l!>.7  10 

IS. 199 

:i>.  ;his 

iri,ii76 

'1,.<1>4 

r.,;.fl2 
i«.A41 

5.213 
20,202 
1B.741 

0.728 
13.437 
20.002 

II.  606 
6.766 

18.300 
10.838 
13.288 
22,003 
20.071 

II,  487 
11,206 

3.032 
26.228 
10,079 
10,736 

0,B18 
12,737 
1S.0B2 
23.3B3 
22.B37 
11.800 
28,174 
13,000 

0,131 


5.110 
15.034 
13.480 
23.441 
10.078 
10  147 


IrwIn  F  8 

Jackson  B  > 

Jasper  E  3 

Jeff  Davis  G8 

Jeflerson  H  8 

Jenkins  18 

Johnson  GO 

Jones  E  8 

LeurcDs  0  7 

Lte  D  8 

Llheny   18 

UiiTOln   H  4 

LciMidci   F  10 

Lunii:iklu.  D  2 

lli-num^  H  9 

UrluiosFi   J  B 

MnwiTi    .  ,  D  7 

UatLlsaa  F  3 

Miirlon  C  7 

Mi-iivcctncr  C  8 

UHlpr....  CB 

MUion  D  3 

MUchell  Dt 

Unnroe  E  6 

Uiint^oinetT  G  7 

llurvan  F  3 

MurrnV   C  2 

UiiSiWC'^P-  C  6 

Ni-vi  EoD .  E  4 

Or<jTiPe   F  4 

Otl<rlhorpc  F4 

PsultlmB  C  4 

PL  Hens  D  3 

Plercp  ,  ,  ,  HO 

PUe  D  6 

Pclk  -  B  4 

Pulaj-kl  P  7 

PutLjaiH   F  5 

ami  HIS  n.   B  8 
Hi-Hue                     .P  2 

BATiiiulph  C  8 

RIclimuiid  H  8 

Hoekdalc  E  4 

Scbley  D  7 

Screven  16 

SpaldluK  -.D  9 

Stephens  P  2 

Stewart  C  7 

Sumter  D  7 

Talbot  C  6 

Taliaferro  G  4 

Tattnall  17 

Taylor  D  6 

Tcftalr  G  8 

Terrell  D  8 

Thomas  E  10 

Tlh  F  0 

Toombs  H  7 

Towns  E  2 

Troup  BO 

Turner  E  8 

TwlEES  f  8 

Union  E  2 

Upson  DO 

Walker  B  2 

Walton  B  4 

Ware  HO 

Warren  G  9 

WashlnEtoo  G  0 

Wayne  18 

Webster  C  7 

WheelOT  G  7 

(Pop.  IncI-  In  Mont- 
gomery Co.) 

White  E  2 

Whitneld  C2 

Wilcox  F  8 

Wilkes  G  6 

WUklnsoD  F  8 

Worth  B  4 


Towns,  and  VlHasea 

102  Armena  D  8 

2,214  Asbburn  E  8 

17,840  Athens  F  4 

100..'>58  Atlanta  D  4 

30  Atwater.  Upson.  ..D  0 

217  Auburn  E  3 

60.245  Augusta  H  3 

795  Austell  C  4 

60  Avalon.  Stephens.. F  2 

228  Avcra  H  5 

402  Babcock  CO 

301  Baconton  D  B 

4,217  Balnbridje  C  10 

280  Baldwin  B  3 

448  Ball  Ground  D4 

8,068  BarnesvlUe  D  3 

303  Barney  F  10 

384  Barlow  HO 

381  Barwlck  E  10 

831  Baxley  H  8 

358  Beacb  H  8 


Poo.  _ 

193  Benton,  Hall  B  8 

20B  Betbl'ibem  E  4 

104  Between.  Walton  .  E  4 

14  Beverly.  Elbert  - .  .G  8 
403  Btbb  City.  Muscogee 
C  6 

288  Bishop.  Oconee... P  4 
1.239  Blackshsar  HO 

203  BlolrsvUle  B  2 

1.838  BUkely  B  0 

898  Blue  Ridge  D  2 

823  BlutTton  CS 

237  Bogart.  Oconee.  .  .F  4 
111  Bold  Spring.  Walton 
E  4 

144  Bollngbroko  -  ..BO 
t,130  Boston  E  10 

333  Boatwlck  E  4 

341  Bowdon.  CairoU  ..B4 

308  Bowersvllle  G  3 

738  Bowman  G  3 

64  Boykln.  Miller  CO 

03  Broswell,  Paulding  C  4 

890  Bremen  B  4 

214  Brewtoa  G  7 

707  BriDBon  C  10 

108  Bristol  HO 

469  Bmnwnnd  DB 

301  B:"i>kl' t   17 

1.040  B:'>^U!ii   G  8 

10.B72  Btiiii-w"^1;  JO 

402  B'l'-'li'iO'ii)   B  4 

384  B«ii.ln-n,ii   F  3 

1.061  Biii  iin  \'lr!ta  C7 

1,883  BiiFoi^iL   B  3 

204  B'JLlEl{:ll^1Lle  C  6 

in  B'l'^U'ivn   G  8 

70fi  Biitlcr   I>« 

300  Bt  runivlllo  B  7 

194  C»(lw<'ll   G  7 

1,305  Ctlru  ,  D  10 

1,052  ClLhduiL   0  3 

241  OcniJik     .   G  3 

1.827  Ctmlllfi   DO 

145  Cii'ipiiiiL.  Walton. E  4 
728  C*iiiJii    •   F  3 

2.002  CiiiKjD  D  3 

100  CtH,  llarruw  E  3 

325  Ctrii'ju.  F  3 

322  Camesvllle  F  3 

3,207  Carrollton  0  4 

4.007  Carterevllle  C  3 

80S  Cave  Spring   B  3 

354  Cecil  P  0 

3.331  Cedartown  B  3 

208  Center.  Jackson  .  .  E  3 
110  Ccntralbatcbcc. 

Heard.  . .   B  3 

147  Chalybeate  Springs. 

Ueriwether  OS 

120  Ohamblee  D  4 

314  Chatsworlh  C  2 

350  Chaunoey  F  7 

278  Cheater.  Dodge  .  .  .F  7 

312  Chlckamauga  B  2 

742  Chlpley.  Hants  C6 

328  Clarkeavllle  B  2 

340  Clarkston.  Dekalb. D  4 

1.008  C'lt'^rf"'   ...  1  7 

341  Clivion  .  -  F  5 

328  Cl'mfiS.  -C  10 

254  C'^L'lii'^wa  H  7 

1,838  O^t-hrnn   -P  7 

255  Colbert  P  3 

354  CiiIl-hikd  .C  It 

2.173  CuUeiiEPark.FulUJnU* 

827  0>llliia   .  H  7 

800  CifliluUt  CO 

CohirilbllS   B7 

808  Ci'n*nr,  Madlsan  ,  ,F  4 

2,238  Ci'rnmprce  .    .      ,    F  3 
430  ConrorJ  □  9 

303  Coolldgd  E  10 

l.Bia  Convers  E  4 

5.883  Cordele  E  8 

147  Corinth  B  3 

1.114  Cornelia  B  2 

.200  OottoD.  Mitchell  .D  0 

2.007  Covington  E  4 

130  CovlnstOD  Mills. 

Ncwion  E  4 

220  Crandall  C  2 

871  Crawford  F4 

688  Crawtordvllle  G  5 

I9B  Crest.  Upson  DO 

108  Crosland  IC  0 

309  Culloden  D  6 

303  Cummlng  D  3 

341  Cusseta  C  7 

3.210  Cuthben  C  8 

100  Dacula  E  4 

820  Dahlonega  D  2 

1,290  Dallas  0  4 

9,324  Dalton  B  2 

272  Danburg  G  4 

323  DanlclsvlUe  F  3 

200  Danville  F  0 

1.301  Darien  .J  0 

980  Davlaboro  GO 

3.827  Dawson  D  8 

170  DawBonvlUe  E  3 

2,466  Decatur  ''ijigiii 


Pop. 

760  Demorest  F  2 

149  Deepatcp,  Washlng- 

tOD  GO 

288  DeSoto  D  8 

930  Dexter  P  7 

173  Dickey.  Calhoun.  .0  8 
400  Dliri'i.'  TJeMtur    C  10 

100  DIlMril   F  2 

242  Dl:^k-,  DrODki  .  .E  10 
630  Dc'TUB  ,  , .       ,    ,  .   E  0 

747  DcimlaoQvllle  CO 

163  D("Jllri)c    .    .       .  .E  7 
147  Dcravllli;.  Delcalb.D  4 
3.990  Df  uslaa . .  ...-08 
1.462  D<iii|rl4XVlllo  ..,.,-C4 

5.795  DhhWa  G  7 

302  DiiHli'y    .  ,    ,         ,P  7 

460  Diiluth  n  4 

342  Dii  Pant  .  .  .  .  G  10 
291  EiM  t:il]|a)  .'GlLmerD2 

73  Et-t  Lfikf.  DckAlb.D  4 
2,395  Es.tnijjQ-    -  ,  .      .   V  1 
3.082  Bi'-i  J'oli^i  ......  D  4 

389  EcM  Tboma^ton, 

l"|ison  .  .     .   .  .  D  6 

127  Bt.»(vllLc.  Ocoae«.r4 

2.080  Bsli^nton  ,  .  .     F  3 

841  Ecll:juu    .   .  C  8 

6.483  EltioaoTi  -  -  ,G  i 

123  El!7Jibeih.   .  .       -  C  4 

273  Ehin  R  7 

672  ElLaville  .  ...    .  .  D'7 

65B  Ellijiiy  O  2 

310  Elrit.l:>DIL.  C  3 

338  Ei.ii:mfl.  liprTlfn  .F  9 
218  Bjiwainh,  FaniilD.D  2 

80  Elii^i.  Polk   Hi 

307  EUm    C  2 

1.305  Piirhum  C  4 

320  PalMiwunt  C  J 

70B  FaytUtMllC  C  6 

211  Fl'  tUn,  WHkes.  ■  .fJ  « 
232  Fliili'inuri  .  .  .    ,  .  .F  1 

8.796  Flizicprald  -.  F  8 
142  Film  ^tone.lValkrr  B 
4B5  Fli>vllLa         .      ,  .  .K  i 
873  FliMvcry  Ursnch      0  3 
396  Fclk^wn  .   H  10 

173  Fcrcfil  F'fiTli.  Cl.ii'liin 

U  1 

2.208  Forsyth. .   D  3 

1.320  Fort  Gaines  B8 

2.697  Fort  Valley  E  6 

340  Franklin  B  5 

03  Frasler,  Pulaakl  .  .F  7 

326  Fry,  Fannin  D  2 

230  FuQSton,  Colquitt.  E  B 
5,025  Galneavlltc  E  3 

310  UarQeld  HO 

210  Gay  C  9 

210  Geneva  0  6 

313  Georgetown  B8 

367  Gibson  G  5 

216  GlUsvlUe  E  3 

227  Gtrard  1  5 

840  Glennvllle  HO 

347  Glennwood  G  7 

337  Godfrey.  Morgan  .  F  3 

191  Good  Hope  B  4 

702  Gordon  F  6 

1B3  Graham  GO 

1.132  GrantvUle  C  S 

09  GratU,  Walton  .  . .  B  4 

417  Graymont  H  7 

278  Grayson   . .  .  D  4 

192  Grayavllle,  CatoosaB  2 
2.120  Greensboro  F3 

BOO  Greenville  0  9 

7.478  Grimn  D  i 

01  Grovanla  E  7 

998  Grovetown  H  3 

549  Guyton  J  7 

312  Haddock  BO 

784  Hagan  17 

650  Hahira  F  10 

40:i  Hamilton  C  6 

1,003  Hampton  D  5 

864  Hapevllle  D  4 

730  Harlem  H  3 

174  Haralaon  0  3 

383  Harrison  G  6 

1.882  HarrlsonvUle.  Rich- 
mond .  H  3 

2.007  Hartwcll  G  3 

3.420  Hawklns\-ille  F  7 

1,181  Hazlehurst  H  8 

800  Helena  F  8 

690  Hephzibah  19 

214  Herod,  Fcrrell  D  8 

226  Hlawassee  E  2 

231  Hlckox  10 

207  Hlggston.  Montgom- 
ery  G  7 

590  High  Shoals,  Oconee 
F  4 

20B  Hlllsboro  E  9 

B3  Hilton  B  B 

174  Hlncsvllle  1  8 

294  Hiram  0  4 

1.230  Hosans^'illD  0  5 

251  UoUy  Spring.  Chero- 

zed  byV)¥OOgtt:-^» 


GEORGIA — Continued 


Pop.  Pop- 

114  HomelMid  H  10  &03 

228  Homer  F  3 

4S7  HomervUle  GB  5S0 

429  HoBchion  E  3  47& 

194  HoTCll.  Bcbols  .  G  10  139 

133  HuU  PS  *,548 

18«  IduL  Maoon  D  7  364 

46S  Inm  Cl^  ■■  .0  10  720 

249  IrwlntoD  FS  107 

111  Isabella.  E  3  968 

1,862  JftckBOD  G  S  046 

862  JaWn  C  9  87 

332  Jaaper  D  3  340 

1,207  Jofferwn  FS  174 

740  JdfrermnvlUe  F  6  144 

237  JenldDsbarE  B  9  276 

181  Jersey  E  4  IM 

1.41S  Jenip  18  110 

970  JoDMboro  D  4  830 

225  Junouoncitr  c  n  2.01J 

573  Ketmesaw  C  4  10 

413  Keitler  C  9  161 

190  Kincaland  I  lO  ZS8 

S22  ElnK«ton  C  3  483 

267  EIncwood.ColQUlttEg  924 

1,226  Klrkwood,  Delulb  D  4  101 

241  Klte.JohnaoD  GO  243 

211  KnoxvlUe  E  6  209 

1.590  lAl&yette  B2  274 

5.587  lAGruin  B  5  457 

885  L«ke^[  F  10  855 

1.712  LAVonla  ...FS  922 

1.818  LawrenoevlUe  E4  360 

480  Leaiy  C  8  32 

77  Leatherwood.  Dour-  264 

laa  .X  4  572 

706  LoeBbufB  D  8  658 

531  Lela  C  10  1.880 

206  Lenox  F  9  467 

100  Leon,  Dodge  F  7  239 

393  Lodie  D  7  475 

545  LexlnBtOO  F  4  454 

281  LlUr  B  7  849 

878  Unoolnton  H  4  451 

883  LInwood.  Walker  .  B  2  708 

227  UthEa  SprlBES.  279 

DouBlas  C  4  400 

1.428  Utlionla  D4  148 

718  Locust  Grove  D  5  337 

800  LoKanvUle  E  4  652 

247  Lone  Oak  C  S  315 

1,038  LoulavlUe  H  6  250 

54  Louvale  G7  888 

188  LoveJ07  SWtlon  . .  D  5  87 
165  Lovett  O  6 

541  Ludowlcl  18  88 

809  Lula  E  3  207 

1,195  LumberClty  G8  8,919 

1,140  Lumpkin  C7  113 

348  LutbersvUle  C  5  300 

822  Lyerty  B  3  25? 

927  Lyons  H  7  454 

1,253  MoCaysvlUe.  Fannin  275 

D  2  112 

882  UcDonouch  D  5  921 

1,160  UcRae  0  8  321 

160  Machen  E  5  1,260 

74  Uacblneiy  City.  Cobb  386 

C  4  225 

48,757  Macon  B«  138 

2,412  Madison  F  4  170 

922  Manchester  Co  227 

589  Mansfield  B  5  860 

280  Mapleton.  Mitchell  D  9  192 

9.949  Marietta  C4  1,034 

1.083  MarsfaaUvUle  E  7  385 

337  Martin  F  .1  61 

334  Maxeys  F  4 

805  Mayavllle,  Bauka.  .F  3  15,120 

283  HeaiuvUte  D  5  173 

697  Meln  D  9  1.059 

376  Memo.  Chattooca.B  2  1,198 

109  MerrillvlUe  E  10  1.422 

314  Uetcalf  D  lO  88 

408  Metier  H  7  120 

603  MldvUle  HO  696 

287  Milan  6  8  81 

4.389  MlUedEevUle  F  5  272 

2.030  Milieu  H  6  54 

1.247  MlUtown  F  9  691 

400  Mllner  D  5  402 

338  Mineral  Bluff  0  2  2.641 

221  Mltoboll  0  5  441 

398  Molena  D8  68.805 

184  Uonlac  H  10  212 

3,029  Monroe  B  4  276 

1,630  Montesuma  B7  120 

1.508  Montlcello  B9  l.iii 

812  Morelaud  C  9  183 

302  Uonran  C  6  344 

189  Horganton,  FanniD  D3  246 
383  Morven  P  10  166 

3.340  Moultrie  E  8  989 

296  Mount  Airy  E  2  266 

198  Mountain  City.  974 

Rabun  P  2  588 

605  Mt.  Vernon  G7  1.590 

226  MountvUle  C  5  469 

140  Mystic  F8  842 

890  Nashville  P  9  1,719 

938  Naylor  P  10  370 


NelllevlUe,  Rich- 
mond  H  5 

Nelaon,  PLokene. . . D  3 

Newborn  E  4 

NflwEaclaiul,Dada  A  8 

Newnan  C  8 

Newton  D  8 

NIcholls.  Coaee. .  .O  8 

Nicholson  F  3 

Norcross   .D  4 

Norman  Park  B  8 

Norrlstown  OS 

Norwood  G  5 

Nunez   .H  7 

Oak  Park,Emanuel  HO 
Oakfleld,  Worth  . .  E  8 
OakbuTBt,  Dekalb. D  4 

Oakwood  E  8 

Ochlocbnee  B  10 

Ocllla  F8 

Oconee.  G  6 

Odessadale  C  9 

Odum  H  6 

oaerman  H  8 

Ozlethorpe  D  7 

Ohoopee  H  7 

Oliver  J  6 

Omaha  C  7 

Omega  B  8 

Orland  G  7 

Oxford  E  4 

Palmetto.Gampbell.C  4 

Parrott  C  8 

Patten.  Thomas. B  10 

Patterson  H  9 

Pavo  BIO 

Pearson  G  9 

Pelham  D  9 

Pembroke  17 

Pendercraas  R  3 

Penfield  F  8 

Peppertoo,  Butbi .  B  S 

Perry  E7 

PtnehuTBt  B  7 

Plnevlew  .  — P  7 

Pltia  F  8 

Plains  D  7 

PlalnviUe  B  3 

Pooler.  Chatham . .  J  7 

Poulan  .   E  9 

Powder  Springs  . .  .G  4 

Preston  C  7 

Prestoria  D  9 

PrlmroM.  Meri- 
wether  C  5 

Princeton.  Clarke.  F  4 

Pulaski  17 

Quitman  P  10 

Raccoon  Mills ....  B  3 

Kays  Mills  F  9 

Rebecca   E  8 

BeldsvUle  17 

Rentz  F  7 

Resaca  C  2 

Reynolds  DO 

Rhine  F  8 

RIcbland  C  7 

Ringgold  B  2 

Rising  Fawn  8  2 

Rlverdale  D  4 

Rlveialde.Colqultt.E  8 
Roberta.  Crawford  E  0 

Rocbelle  F  8 

Rockledge  O  7 

Rockmart  B  4 

Rocky  Ford  18 

Rocky  Mount.  Meri- 
wether  0  8 

Rome  B  3 

Roopvllle  B  9 

Roasvllle,  Walker. B  2 

Roswell  D  3 

Royston  F  3 

Ruckersvllie.  Elbert  03 
Rusaell,  Jackaos.  .E  3 

Rutledge  IC  4 

St.  Charles.  Coweta.C  5 

St.  George  H  11 

St.  Uarka  C  9 

St.  Marys  1 10 

Sale  City  BO 

Sandersvllle  G  8 

Sasaer  D  8 

Savannah  J  7 

Scott  G  6 

Screven  18 

Scney.  Polk  B  4 

Senola  D  6 

Seville  B  8 

Sbady  Dale  B  8 

Sharon   G4 

Shanwburg  C  5 

Sbellman  0  8 

Smithsonla  F  4 

Smith vUle  D  8 

Smyrna  C  4 

Social  Circle  E  4 

Soperton  G  7 

Sparks  F  9 

Sparta  G  9 

Spread  G  9 


Pop. 

504  Springfield  3  7 

242  Spring  Place  C  2 

162  SpHnffvale  0  8 

2,529  StatMboro  17 

621  Staiham  B  4 

148  Stellavllle  H  5 

171  Sterilng.  Glynn  J  9 

645  StUImore  H  7 

1.062  Stone  Mountain. .  .D  4 

197  Sugar  Valley  B  2 

125  Summeriown  O  6 

6S7  Summerville  B  2 

4.361  Summerville.  Rich- 
mond  H  5 

566  Summit  H  6 

336  Sumner. Worth  ...Be 

200  Surrenoy  H  8 

250  Suwanee  E  3 

1,313  Swalnaboro  H6 

107  Swords.  Morgan.. F  4 
286  Sycamore  B  8 

1,400  Sylvanla  16 

1.447  Sylvester  B  8 

1,081  Talbotton  D  8 

108  Talking  Rock, 

Pickens  D  8 

2,117  TalUpoosa  B  2 

65  Tallulah  Falls  F4 

23S  Tarrytown  G  7 

187  TaylorsvUle  C  3 

711  Temple  B  4 

145  Tennga  CI 

1.522  Tennltle  G  6 

136  The  Rook  D  6 

I1O49  Thomas  ton  D  6 

6.727  Thomasvllle  B  lO 

2.191  Thomson  G  5 

2,361  Tlfion  F9 

125  Tiger  F  2 

320  TtgaaU  O  4 

242  Tllton  C  2 

3,120  Tocooa  F  2 

404  Toomaboio  P  6 

302  Trenton.  B  2 

1,721  Trion  B  2 

295  Tunnelblll,  Whitfield 
G  2 

263  Turin  C  5 

786  Tybee,  Chatham. .  .J  7 
276  TyTy  E  8 


Pop. 

1,008 
884 

1.388 

7,896 
189 

1,776 
75 

1.564 
855 
326 
872 
248 
112 
149 

1.368 
151 
228 

3.065 
543 
483 

le.seo 

2,729 
250 

318 
1.908 
827 

230 
407 
315 
50 


880 
179 
443 

2.204 
168 
465 
155 
917 
189 
442 
162 
168 
616 
.388 

1  36ft 
283 
602 


Unadllla  E7 

Union  City  C  4 

Union  Point  F  4 

Valdosta  Pio 

Van  Wert,  Polk  . .  B  4 

Vidalla  H  7 

Vldette  H  5 

Vienna  E  7 

Villa  Rica  B  4 

Waco.  Haralson  .  .3  4 

Wadley  H  8 

Waleska  D3 

Walnut  Grove. . .  .E  4 

Wares  boro  0  8 

Warrenton  G  9 

Warthen  0  9 

Warwick  D  8 

Washington  G  4 

Wassaw,  Chatbam.J  8 

Watklnsvllle  B  4 

Waycross  H  9 

Waynesboro  15 

West  Bulord.  Gwin- 
nett  D  4 

Weston  C  8 

West  Point  B8 

WUgbam  D  10 

Whitehall.  CUrite  .F4 

White  Plains  F6, 

Whltesbun. Carroll  B  4 
White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Meri- 
wether  C  5 

WHlacoochee  F» 

Williamson  D  5 

Winder  P.  1 

Wluokur  H  » 

Winston  C  4 

Wlntorvllle  F  4 

Woodbine  I  10 

Woodbury  CO 

Woodland  CO 

Woodstock  D  3 

Woolsey  D  6 

Worth  E  8 

Wren  HI 

WrtghtsvlUe  GO 

Yatcsvlile  D  6 

Young  Harris  ....  B  2 
Zebulon  D  5 
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rosdmd.  warhoo,  cedar  and  buckeye.  la  north- 
east Georgia  but  little  over  12  per  cent  of  the 
land  is  under  cultivation,  becaue  this  part  of 
the  State  is  thinly  inhabited;  but  many  of  the 
tillable  lands  have  a  very  rich,  dark  red  soil. 
Little  Tennessee  VallcQr  m  Rabun  County  and 
Kacoodiee  Valley  in  White  County  are  noted  for 
fertility,  bearing  all  kinds  of  crops,  fruits  and 
grasses.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  whole  area 
known  as  middle  Georgia  is  under  cultivation. 
The  central  cottoo  nf^n  of  the  State  induda 
the  southern  part  of  middle  and  large  areas  of 
southern  Georgia.  This  region  embraces  the 
sand  and  pine  hills  belt,  the  red  hills  belt  and 
the  yellow  loam  region.  The  first  of  these 
covers  about  3,000  square  miles,  the  other  two 
about  12,000  scpiare  miles.  Large  cn^s  of  corn 
and  cotton  are  raised  tbrou^out  this  area  ex- 
cept in  the  sand  hills  belt    In  the  long-leaf 

Sine  region  there  are  17,000  square  miles  and 
ere  the  vast  forests  of  long  leaf  pine  have 
been  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  State,  but 
less  now  than  formerly.  Wherever  the  timber 
lands  are  deared,  they  are  being  put  imder 
cultivation.  The  marls  and  swamp  muck  found 
in  this  section,  when  mixed,  form  a  cheap  and 
excellent  fertilizer.  The  pine  and  palmetto 
flats  around  Okefinokee  swamp  furnish  large 
quantities  of  long  leaf  pine,  cypress  and  saw 
palmetto,  while  along  the  creek-bottom  and 
hummodc  lands  are  foand  these  same  ti£es, 
black-gum,  tupelo-gum,  titi  and  maple.  The 
coast  region,  about  2,045  square  miles,  includes 
the  savannas,  live-oak  lands  and  islands.  The 
coast  lands  from  the  Savannah  to  the  Saint 
Mary's  River  are  noted  for  magnificent  live 
oaks,  also  red  and  water  oaks,  red  cedar,  hick- 
ory, chinquapin,  sassafras,  cabbage  and  the  blue 
palmetto.  Along  the  coast  lands  rice  is  culti- 
vated, and  the  Georgia  sea  islands  produce  the 
lai^r  part  of  the  finest  cotton  known  .to  com- 
merce. All  Over  middle  and  southern  Georgia 
grows  the  sugarcane,  richer  in  saccharine  mat- 
ter than  any  other  known  plant  from  which 
sugar  is  extracted. 

By  reason  of  its  more  than  414°  of  latitude 
and  different  altitudes  of  its  various  sections, 
Georgia  produces  the  crops  and  fruits  of  every 
section  of  the  Union,  and  on  its  sea  islands  and 
extreme  southern  section  of  its  mainland  many 
of  those  of  the  tropics,  such  as  oraiwes,  lem- 
ons, bananas,  etc  Pomegranates  ana  figs  are 
found  all  over  the  State. 

The  census  of  1900  gave  the  total  value  of 
Georgia's  agricultural  products  at  $86,345,343. 
The  census  of  1910  gave  the  value  of  Geor^a's 
agricultural  products  as  $226,595,436,  an  in- 
crease of  162.4  per  cent.  The  value  of  all  farm 
property  according  to  the  census  of  1900  was 
$228,374,637,  and  by  the  census  of  1910  was 
$580,546,381,  an  increase  of  154.2  per  cent.  The 
Georgia  cotton  production  for  the  five  years 
from  1911  to  1915  gives  a  five-year  average  of 
2,323,000  bales  per  annum.  The  largest  yearly 
production  during  that  period  was  2,794,000 
bales  in  1911  and  the  smallest  was  1,812,000 
bales  in  1912.  The  crop  of  1915  was  1,937,000 
bales.  The  five-year  average  of  Georgia's  cot- 
ton crop  was  $142,429,000.  The  largest  yearly 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  in  Georgia  was  $174,- 
540,000  in  1913,  and  the  lowest  $119,400,000  in 
1912.  The  value  of  the  crop  in  1915  was  $139,- 
STOfiOO.   In  any  ordinary  year  the  peach  crop 


of  Georgia  is  worth  at  least  H000,000.  and  in 
some  years  it  will  far  exceed  tntwe  figtires. 
Georgia  outranks  all  the  States  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  her  watermelons. 

Stock  raising  is  very  profitable  to  those  who 
engage  in  it.  In  southern  Georgia  cattle  and 
sheep  need  very  little  shelter  and  for  only  a 
few  weeks  of  the  winter.  The  number  of 
specified  domestic  animals  in  1918  was:  Dairy 
cowv435,000;  other  neat  cattle,  755,000;  horses, 
130,000;  mules  and  asses,  334,000;  sheep  (lan^ 
not  included),  144,000;  swine,  2,766^000.  Of 
poultry  there  were  4,549,144  chickens,  103,416 
turkeys,  208,997  geese  and  64,895  ducks.  The 
total  value  of  domestic  animals,  poultry  and 
bees  in  1900  was  $35^507  and  1910  it  was 
$80,393,993,  an  increase  of  12a4  per  cent.  The 
average  value  of  land  per  acre  was  $525  in 
1900  and  $13.74  in  1910,  an  increase  of  161.7 
per  cent. 

GeoloKT  and  Mining^There  are  three  mam 

geological  divisions  of  Georgia.  The  Palaeozoic 
in  the  northwest  embraces  the  counties  of 
Dadt  Walker,  Catoosa,  Whitfield,  Chattooga, 
Floyd,  and  the  greater  parts  of  Murray,  Gor- 
don, Bartow  and  Polk.  Cambrian,  Silurian, 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations  are 
represented.  The  rocks  are  chiefly  shales, 
sandstones,  limestone,  quartzites  and  cherts- 
This  is  a  region  of  parallel  valleys  and  moun- 
tain ri^es  m  which  are  found  valuable  de- 
posits of  coal,  iron,  aluminum  (or  bauxite), 
manganese  and  roofing  slate.  H>;draulic  cement 
-rock  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Bartow 
County.  The  crystalline  area  includes  that  por- 
tion of  the  State  not  in  the  Palatozoic  area  that 
runs  north  of  a  line  extending  through  Colum- 
bus, Macon,  Milledgeville  and  Augusta.  In  this 
area  are  granites,  schists  and  gndsses,  and  in 
the  region  which  borders  both  the  Palaeozoic 
and  crystalline  areas  are  found  die  marbles 
for  which  Georgia  is  so  famous.  The  marble 
bdt  traverses  Fannin,  Gilmer,  Pickens  and 
Cherokee  counties,  the  most  important  quarries 
be!n§  in  Pickens  Coimty.  Large  quantities  of 
granite  and  gneiss  are  found  in  many  localities 
in  the  crystalline  area. 

The  gold  deposits  are  found  in  four  belts. 
The  first  runs  throu^  Rabun,  I^bersham, 
White,  Lumpkin,  Dawson,  Forsyth,  Cherokee, 
Cobb,  Bartow,  Paulding,  and  Hairdson  counties. 
The  second  belt  traverses  Rabun,  Habersham, 
Hall,  Gwinnett,  Forsyth,  Milton,  De  Kalb  and 
Fulton  counties.  A  third  belt  traverses  Cobb, 
Paulding  and  Carroll  counties.  A  fourth  belt 
goes  through  Lincoln,  Columbia,  McDufiie,  and 
Warren  counties  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
crystalline  area.  There  are  some  irregular  de- 
posits in  Towns,  Union,  Gilmer,  Fannin  and 
Meriwether  counties.  The  iron  ores  are  in  the 
Palaeozoic  area.  The  brown  iron  ores  are 
mined  in  Bartow,  Polk  and  Floyd  counties. 
The  red  ircm  ores  are  mined  in  Walker  and 
Chattooga  counties.  Ochre  occurs  in  Bartow 
County,  manganese  in  Bartow  and  Floyd.  The 
largets  bauxite  deposits  are  in  Floyd  and  Bar- 
tow counties,  but  it  occurs  also  in  Polk,  Walker 
and  Chattooga  counties.  Corundum  deposits 
are  found  in  Rabun,  Towns,  Union,  Haber- 
sham, Carroll  and  Heard  counties.  Laurd 
Creek  mine  in  Rabun  County  near  the  Carolina 
line  is  the  largest  in  Georgia,  and  one  of  the 
most  noted  in  the  United  States,    Pyrite  is 
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found  in  Lumpkin  County:  copper  in  Murray 
and  Fannin  counties;  grapnite  near  Emerson; 
asbestos  in  several  localities  in  the  crystalline 
area;  talc  in  Murray,  Fannin  and  Cherokee; 
mica  in  Union  and  Fannin;  barite  in  Bartow. 
Of  precious  stones  amethysts  are  found  in 
Rabun  County,  a  few  diamonds  in  Hall  County, 
some  good  moonstones  in  Upson  County, 
Rubies  and  sapphires  of  small  size  have  be«i 
found  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  crptalline 
area.  The  coal  fields  of  Geoi^a  are  m  Dade 
and  Walker  counties. 

Limestone  beds  of  good  quality  for  both 
calcimining  and  building  purposes  are  found 
in  the  Palaeozoic  area  and  in  Hall  and  Haber- 
sham counties  in  the  crystalline  area.  Lime- 
stone for  caldmining  is  also  found  in  different 
localities  in  the  coastal  plain  region,  whidi 
takes  in  all  the  southern  portion  of  Georgia. 
In  this  re^on  are  found  marls  and  phosphates. 
Through  aJI  that  part  of  the  State  north  of  the 
fall  line,  which  runs  from  Columbus^  through 
Macon  to  Augusta,  are  found  ctays  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  common  brick  and  the 
coarser  grades  of  earthenware,  while  imme- 
diately below  the  fall  line  in  a  narrow  belt 
across  the  State  are  clays  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain,  enameled  brick,  china- 
ware,  terra-cotta,  sewer  pipes,  etc.  The  annual 
output  of  all  the  mineral  products  of  Georgia 
is  nearly  $5,000,000. 

Manufactures. —  Georgia  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  variety  and 
value  of  its  manufactures  and  the  number  of 
its  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  latest  report  of  -textile  mills  in  Georgia 
is  that  issued  by  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  under  date  of  31  Dec. 
1917.  It  is  as  follows:  171  mills;  capital,  $60,- 
513,960.76;  spent  for  raw  material,  $102,992,- 
982.03;  v^tie  of  manufactured  products,  $147,- 
40S,132.33.  These  products  were  from  coarse 
to  the  finest  cotton  fabrics.  There  were  2,448,- 
260  active  spindles  and  46,038  active  looms.  The 
wage  earners  numbered  42,011  and  thdr  wages 
amounted  to  $18,577,577.44. 

The  textile  mills  include  cottonj  woolen, 
knitting  mills  and  one  silk  mill.  Besides  these 
there  are  manufactories  of  pants,  overalls, 
shirts,  garments  for  women  and  children,  awn- 
ings, tents  and  mattresses.  Amon^  other  manu- 
facturing interests  the  most  important  are 
printing  establishments,  flour  and  grist  mills, 
furniture  factories,  brass,  steel  and  iron  works, 
foundries.  Mast  furnaces,  carriage  factories, 
car  shops,  blacfcsmithing  and  wheelwrighting, 
bricl^  tile  and  pottery  manufactories,  marble 
and  stone  works,  manufactories  of  paints, 
chemicals  and  ice ;  electric  light  plants,  carpen- 
ter work,  canning  factories,  creameries  and 
numerous  others. 

The  cotton  oil  mills  in  operation  in  1901 
numbered  58.  They  paid  above  $5,000,000  for 
cotton  seed,  which  they  manufactured  into 
various  products,  valued  at  $14,000,000.  The 
fertilizer  factories  registered  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  for  the  season  of 
1902-03  numbered  82,  many  of  them  being  of 
great  cipacity  and  having  an  immense  trade 
all  over  the  Sonthcm  States.  The  cotton  oil 
mills  in  1917  numbered  180,  and  manufactured 
products  to  the  value  of  $52,000,000.  The 
fertilizer  factories  and  mixing  plants  in  1917 


numbered  303,  and  sold  products  valued  at 
$41,640,000. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  April  1916  gave  for  Georgia  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  summary  of  total  manu- 
factures  for  1914  and  1909.  Capital  in  19)4 
was  $258,849,000  as  compared  with  $202,778,000 
in  1909;  coat  of  materials  in  1914  was  $160,199,- 
000  as  against  $116,970,000  in  1909;  value  of 
products  $253,320,000  in  1914  as  against  $202,- 
863,000  in  1909;  value  of  products,  less  cost  of 
materials,  in  1914  wu  $93,121,000  against  $85,- 
893,000  in  1909. 

Railroftdt.— The  total  steam  railroad  mile- 
age of  Georgia  in  1917  is  7,385,  and  the  electric 
lines  will  increase  this  to  above  8,000  miles. 

Highwajrs.— Georgia  has  80,000  nnles  of 
public  roads,  of  which  40,000  can  be  traveled 
by  automobile.  The  highway  commissioners, 
in  co-operation  wiHi  the  counties  and  aided  hy 
the  Federal  government,  hope  to  have  5,500 
miles  of  perfect  highway  within  the  next  five 
years. 

Telecmph  and  Telephone  Lines.— Georgia 
ably  snpidements  the  United  States  postal 
routes  and  free  deliveries  with  207,000  nules  of 
telephone  wires  and  more  than  100,000  miles 
of  telegraph  wires. 

Electric  Lights.—  More  than  160  towns  and 
rural  retreats  are  lighted  by  electricity,  also 
many  country  homes  near  cities  and  lai^ 
towns. 

Banks  and  Finances. —  Georgia  has  638 
state  banks  with  25  branch  banks,  which  have  a 
capital  of  $28,388,701.89,  a  surplus  of  $18,026,- 
660.75^  and  deposits  of  $108,269,388.76 
Gwrgia's  national  banks  number  111,  and 
have  a  capital  of  $14,653,000,  a  surplus  of  $9,- 
509,000  and  deposits  of  $95,572,000.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  the  6th  regional  district 
is  located  in  Atlanta.  In  1910^  the  assessed 
valuation  of  Georraa's  property,  including  pub- 
tic  utilities,  was  ^66^787,139;  the  bonded  debt 
was  $634^001^  and  the  tax  rate  was  $5  per 
$1,000.  The  assessed  valuation  in  1915  was 
$951,763,472;  the  bonded  debt  was  $^844^00a 
and  the  tax  rate  $4.80  per  $1,000. 

Religion.^  The  number  of  communicants 
in  the  various  Christian  bodies  in  Georgia  is 
approximately  as  follows :  Baptists,  672,000 ; 
Methodists,  420.000;  Presbyterians,  30,000; 
Einscopalians,  12,000:  Disdples,  10,000;  Roman 
Catholics.  25,000.  The  Hebrews  in  Georgia 
number  about  7,000. 

Education. —  In  the  public  school  system 
there  are  8,363  schools,  of  which  4,985  are  for 
whites  and  3,378  are  for  negroes.  The  total 
number  of  teachers  is  14,382,  of  which  10,013 
are  white  and  4,369  colored.  The  number  of 
normal  trained  teachers  is  5,548,  of  which 
4,424  are  white  and  1,124  colored  The  total 
number  of  children  of  school  age  is  795,484,  of 
which  the  whites  ntmiber  429,011  and  the 
colored  366,473.  The  total  enrolment  is  62S,- 
854,  the  whites  being  385,167  and  the  colored 
240,687.  The  above  figures  are  for  1915,  dur- 
ing which  year  the  attendance  was  422,838,  of 
which  273,388  were  white  and  149,450  colored. 
The  per  cent  of  attendance  was  70.9  for  white 
and  62  for  colored.  The  amount  of  money 
given  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  in  1915  was  ^,700,000,  and  the  amount 
raised  by  local  taxation  was  ^,387,729.  a  total 
of  ^,OS7,729.   The  total  number  enrolled  in 
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State  colleges  was  5,073;  in  denommttionBl 

and  private  colleges,  4,588.  In  negro  institu- 
tions, 1,544.  The  private  schools  below  college 
grade  would  add  to-  the  above  enfolment 
some  5,000  more. 

Schools  of  Hieher  Learmng. —  In  addition 
to  Georgia's  excellent  public  school  s}^tem,  she 
has  many  colleges,  also  schools  where  special 
industrial  work  is  done.  A  list  of  the  sdioob 
of  hi^er  learnit^  is  as  follows :  Geo^a  Nor* 
mal  and  Industrial  CoHege,  for  ^rls,  and 
Georgia  Military  College  (Milledgeville) ;  Au- 
burn College,  Christian  (Auburn) ;  Mereer 
University,  Baptist,  including  the  Mercer  Law 
SduK^s  and  the  Mercer  School  of  Pharmacy; 
Wesleyan  College,  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi, 
South,  the  oldest  chartered  institution  for 
f  eoiales  in  the  world ;  Saint  Stanislaus, 
CathoHc;  Mount  de  Sales,  Catholic;  Georgia 
Sdiool  for  the  Blind,  WHiite  Department 
(Macon);  First  District  Agricultural  School 
(Statesboro) ;  Fourth  District  Agrictiltural 
School  (Carrolton) ;  Oiatham  Acadetny,  an  en- 
dowment school  from  the  eariy  colonial  days 
(Savannah);  Rhinehart  College,  Methodist 
Episcf^l  Church,  South,  co-ed  (Wale^); 
University  of  Georgia,  with  Academic.  Law 
Sdiool  of  Pharmacy;  State  Normal  School, 
co-ed;  Cteorgia  State  College  of  Agriculture; 
Lucy  Cobb  Institute  (Athens) ;  Seventh  Dis- 
trict Agricultural  School  (Powder  Springs)  ; 
Eleventh  District  Agricultural  School  (Doug- 
las) ;  Agnes  Scott  College,  Presbyterian ; 
Donald  Frazier  Institme  (Decaturi  DeKalb 
County) :  -Emory  University,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal CSiurch,  South  (Decatur,  Atlanta); 
Shorter  C>>llege,  Baptist  ( Rome) ;  (jeorgia  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf,  White  Department  (Cave 
Springs);  Atlanta  Medical  (Zollege  (Emory 
Universi^,  Methodist  l^iscopal  Church,  South)  ; 
Emory  Theological  Department;  Maiist  (Al- 
lege for  Boys,  Catholic ;  Georgia  College  of 
Eclectic  Medicine  and  Sufgety;  Atlanta  Dental 
O^lege;  Southern  Dental  College;  Atlanta  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy;  Atlanta  Law  School;  At- 
bnta  Theological  Seminary,  Congregational^^ 
Geor^a  School  of  Technologr  (Atlanta,  Ful- 
ton  County);  Emory  University,  Methodist 
Episcopal  CHiurch,  South;  Ogiethorpe  Univer- 
sity, Presbyterian  (Atlanta,  DeKalb  County); 
Cox  College  for  girls.  Baptist;  Geonria  Mili- 
tary Academy  (College  Park) ;  Ninth  District 
A^cultural  Scnoot  (Oarkesville) ;  Piedmont 
C^lege  (Deroorest)  ;  Brenaa  Cbtl^^  Female; 
Rivenide  Mslitarv  Academy  (&mesv31e) ; 
Tenth  District  Agricultural  College  (Granite 
Hill,  near  Sparta) ;  Wartfaen  College  (Wrigfats- 
ville) ;  South  Georgia  Normal  College 
(Valdosta) ;  North  (Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege (Dahlonega);  Bessie  Tift  College,  Bap* 
list  (Forsythe) ;  Brewton-Parker  Institute, 
Baptist  (Mt  Vemon-Ailey) ;  Eighth  District 
Agiicnltural  Ccdlege  (Ma<Uson) ;  North  High- 
land Industrial  School  (Columbus);  Emoiv 
College,  Methodist  Episcopal  C^rch,  South 
(Oxford);  (jordon  Institute, for b(tys and giris ; 
Sixth  District  Agricultural  School  (Bames- 
viUe)  ;  Andrew  Female  College,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Qiurch,  South  (Cuthbert)  ;  Acadenay 
of  Richmond  County,  one  of  ttie  Colonial  en- 
dowed schools;  Georgia  Medical  College,  a 
branch  of  the  State  University  (AuguAa) ; 
Third  IXstrict  A^cuhural  Sdiool  (Ameri* 
ens) ;  South  Georgia  College,  Methodist  Efia- 
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copal  Churdi,  Sooth  (UcRtte*Hdeaa)  ;  Sccood 
District  Afrricnltatal  School  (Ttfton) ;  Yoins 
Harris  College,  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdv 
South,  for  boys  Mid  girls  (Vonag  ifarris) ; 
Hiawassee  (Allege,  Baptist,  for  bows  and  eiris 
(Hiawassee);  LaGrange  Female  College, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  Southern 
Female  College.  Baptist .  (LaGrange) ;  Fiftli 
District  Agricultural  School  (Monroe). 

Inatitawma  for  Negroes^  Atlanta  Uni- 
verd^,' Clarke  University.  Morehouse  Ciollwe, 
Moms  Brown  College,  Spelman  Seminary  (At- 
lanta) ;  Payne  College,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South  (Augusta) ;  Georgia  School  for 
die  Deaf,  Colored  Department  (Cave  Springs) ; 
George  School  for  the  Blini^  (Colored'  Depart* 
ment  (MacMi) ;  (jeorgia  Sute  Industrial  Col* 
1^  ..(Savannah) ... 

Benevolent  Institntiona^  There  are  in 
(jeorgia  a  number  of  noted  benevolent  institu- 
tions. Some  of  the  more  important,  are  given 
below :  Hebrew  Orphan  Home ;  Old  Ladies' 
Home;  Florence  Crittenden  Home;  Confed- 
erate Soldiers  Home  (Atlanta) ;  Augusta  Or- 
phan Home  (Augusta);  Orphan  Home  of  the 
North  Georgia  Conference  (Decatur);  Bap- 
tiat  Orphan  Home  (HapeWlle) ;  Oit^iiBn  Hpmc 
of  South  Geor^  Conference;  Appfeton  Home 
for  Girls;  Episcopal  Home  for  Old  Ladies} 
(jeorgia  Industrial  Home;  Masonic  Home 
(Maoon)  ;  (Borgia  State  Sanitarium  (Mitledge^ 
ville) ;  Bethesda  Orphan  Home,  founded  in 
1739  by  (George  Whitfield;  Abram's  Home  for 
Widows;  'Saint  Francis  Orphan  Home, 
Catholic;  Savannah  Female  (Orphan  Asylum; 
Eptscopai  Orphan  Home;  Saint -Mary's  (Or- 
phan Home  (Savannah). 

The  foUowmg  are  benevolent  institutions 
for  colored :  Carrie  Steele'  Orphan  Hoos^ 
Leonard  Street  Orphan  Home  (^Atlanta) ; 
Colored  Orphan  Home  and  Industrial  School, 
Chatham  Colored  Orphan  Home  (Savannah, 
Chatham  C>oimty) ;  Negro  Orphan  Home 
(Augusta) ;  Negro  Ori^ian  Home  (Macon)- 

Local  Tax  (bounties.—  The  following 
counties  snppleitaeat  the  State  public  schou 
fund  with  a  local  school  tax:  Bacon,  Ben.mu, 
Bibb,  Bnran,  Bailee.  Butts,  Camden,  CHiathant, 
Clarke,  (Tlincb,  Coffee,  Columbia,  Crisp,  DeKalb 
Echols,  Emanuel,  FulKm,  (jlascock,  Glynn.  Han- 
cock, Hart,  Henry.  Houston,  Irwin,  Jasper,  ^eff 
Davis,  Jenkins,  Jones,  Lee,  Mcintosh,  Mittnel^ 
Monroe,  Uont^fotnery,  Morgan,  Muscofteei 
Newton,  Pulaskt,  Quitman,  Rabun,  Randolph, 
Rtchmond,  Screven,  Spalding,  Stewart,  Talbot, 
Terrell,  Tift,,  Walton.  Wayne,  Wheeler,  Worth. 

State  Government— The  State  ccHistitu- 
tioi;i  adopted  in.  1877  carefully  guards  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  prevents  extravagant  appro- 
priations by  the  legislature.  The  governor 
elected  for  two  years  and  receives  a  salary  of 
$5,000.  The.  state-house  officers  are :  the  attor- 
ney-general, comptroller-general,  adjutant-gen- 
eral, treasurer,  secretar^r  of  state,  state  s<£oo] 
commissioner,  commissioner,  of  agriculture^ 
commissioner  of  commerce  and  labor.  State 
geblofl^t,  State  librarian,  commissioner  of  pen* 
aions,  three  prison  cc»nmlssioners  and  three 
railroad  eonunisaiqners.  The  prison  coraitu*- 
aioners  have  charge  of  prisons  and  of  hi^hiraya. 
This  Supreme  Court  consists  of  one  chief  ias- 
tice  and  five  aasodAte.  justices.  Hie  (xMirt  of 
Appeals  coRsisu  of  «jc  judges.  There  are  28 
superior  ccwt  drauitst  vtidb  having  a  judge 
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iod  a  solicitor.  GeorgU  is  represented  in  the 
rational  Congrees  lyy  two  senators  and  12  repre- 
sentatives. 

PopuUtion  and  Divi8i<m. —  The  population 
of  Gebtigia  at  each  census  is  as  follows:  (1790) 
82348;  (1800)  162.686;  (1810)  252,433;  (1820) 
m,m:  (1830)  576323;  (1840)  691 J92;  (1850) 
«6,185:  (1860)  1,057J86;  (l870)  1,184,109; 
(1880)  1,542,180;  (189^  1,837,353;  (1900)  2,- 
216^1:  (1910)  2,609,121.  The  total  white 
population  in  1900  was  1,181,109,  and  the  total 
colored  J.034,998.  There  are  152  counties  in  the 
State.  The  total  white  population  in  1910  was 
1,431302,  and  the  total  negro  poptdation  was  1.- 
176,987.  There  were  aUo  95  Indians.  233  Chi- 
nesa  and  4  Ti^ianese.  The  total  native  popula- 
tlot^  ma  2,S93jM4  and  the  total  foreign  lS,477. 
The  total  United  States  estimate  for  1916  is 
iJ^OOtOOO. 

Of '  372  incorporated  places  in  Geoima  40 
had  a  population  in  1910  more  than  2,000  and 
23  of  Jhdse  had  a  population  in  excess  of  5,000. 
Atlanta,  the  capital,  had  154339;  SavannaK  the 
chief  seaport,  had  65,064;  Augusta,  one  of  the 

Seatest  cotton  manufaatoring  cities  of  tha 
nith,  had  41.040;  Macon  had  40;i665;,  Colnm- 
bos,  another  great  cotton  manufacturing  chy, 
hod  20,554.  Other  cities  of  the  State  having 
over  7,000  inhabitants  in  1910 are:  Albany,  8,190; 
Adiens,  14,913;  Brunswick,  10,182;  Americus. 
8^063  J  Rome,  12,099;  Griflin,  7,476;  Waycross, 
i4,485 ;  Valdosta,  7,656l  Atlanta  has,  by  United 
States  census  estimates,  190,000  in  1916»  and 
Savannah,  75,000. 

Hittonr.— A  charter  for  the  estabtishmcnt 
<si  the  cCMOn^  of  Georgia  was  obtained  from 
George  11,  king  of  England,  In  June  1732,  by  a 
number  of  benevolent  gentlemen  of  London. 
wtK>se  desigta  was  to  found  a  home  for  the  poor 
of'  Great  Britain  and  a  place  of  refuge  for  die 
Salzburgen  and  other  persecuted  sects  of  the 
abntiiwBt  of  Europe.  The  colony  was  also  in- 
tended as  a  military  settlement  to  serve  as  a 
barrier  against  encroachments  of  the  Spaniards 
upon  South  Carolbn.  '  Gen.  James  Edward 
Oglethorpe,  a  man  of  great  liberality  and  of 
marked  ability  and  experience  in  military  af- 
fairs, being  selected  by  the  trustees  as  govemory 
brought  over  116  emigrants.  Landiiw  at  Yama- 
craw  Bluff  on  12  Feb.  1733»  diey  laid  the  foun> 
daiions  of  the  of  Savannah  and  coleny  of 
Geoivii^-  At  first  rum  and  slavexy  were  prohib^ 
ited.  but  in  1747  these  restrictions  were  renKwed. 
Daring  the  10  years  of  Oglediorpe's  adnunis- 
tfation  m3iry  settlers  of  a  very  desirahle  kind 
were  brought  into  Uie  ccrfony,  peace  with  the 
Indians  was- secured  by  treaties,  their  lands 
being  in  every  instance  procured  purchase, 
a  formidable  Spanish  invasion  was  defeated, 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  and  George  Whitfield 
preadied  to  the  people  and  Whitfield  fotmded 
the  Orphan  Home  at  Bethesda,  a  few  miletf 
fr<»n  SOTannah.  In  1752  the  trustees  of  Geor> 
gia  surrendered  their  rights  to  the  Crown  and 
in  1754  John  Re3molds  was  appointed  governor. 
At  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  the 
boundaries  of  Georgia,  which  had  embraced  a 
territory  between  the  Savannah  and  the_  Alta- 
maha  rivers,  were  extended  to  the  Mississippi 
on  the  west,  and  to  latitude  31°  and  the  ^nt 
Mar/s  River  on  the  South.  Subsequently  they 
were  extended  on  the  south  to  lat  30°  21'  39*. 
Georgia  united  with  other  coltmies  in  resisting 
the  aggressions  of  the  modier  couMty.  On  11 


May  1775  Col.  Josef^  Habeisfaam  and  Com- 
modore Bowen  and  30  volunteers  seized  the 
powder  magazine  at  Savannah  and  secured 
13,000  pounds  of  powder,  of  which  the  Georgia 
authonties  sent  5,0(X)  pounds  to  the  Conti- 
nental army  at  Bostoft.  In  March  1776  the 
(aeorgians  under  Colonel  Mcintosh  aided  by  the 
Car<^:ans  under  Colond  Bull  burned  three  and 
disabled  ^  out  of  11  merduuit  vessels  which 
under  the  protection  of  some  British  war  ves- 
sels were  endeavoring  to  carry  on  trade  mth 
some  loyalist  planters.  In  April  1776  Cseorgia 
instructed  her  delegates  in  Congress  to  vote  for 
Independence.  The  signers  of  the  Declaration 
on  the  part  of  Georgia  were  Button  Gwinnett, 
logman  Hall  and  Geoige  Walton.  In  December 
17^  the  British  captured  Savannah  and  early 
in  1779  Augusta.  Bnt  the  CaroHoians  under 
Andrew  Picketis  and  the  Georgians  under  John 
Dooly  and  Elijah  Clarke  by  the  victory  of 
Kettle  Creek  recovered  Augusta.  Subsequently 
the  British  defeated  Ashe  at  Brier  Creek  and 
repulsed  the  combined  attack  of  the  Americans 
under  Lincoln  and  the  French  under  D'Estaing 
at  SamanalL  This  hatUe  at  Savannah  was  one 
of  the  most  impcM'tanC  conflicts  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. After  the  fall  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  in 
1780,  tile  British  overran  all  eastern  Georgii 
But  CoL  Elijah  Qarke  made  a  desperate  effoa 
to  retake  Augusta.  Failing,  he  tried  again  in 
1781  and  by  the  assistance  of  Pickens  and 
•Light  Horse*  Harry  Lee  succeeded.  Ahnost 
the  last  fight  of  thie  Revolution  was  Wayne's 
victoiy  over  the  Indian  Allies  of  the  British, 
near  Savannah,  23  June  1782.  On  11  Tuly  1782 
Savannah  was  evacuated  by  die  British  and  the 
authority  of  (}«>rgia  was  established  over  all 
Iter  borders.  On  2  Jan.  1788  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  the  different  counties  of  tbe 
State  at  Augusta  ratified  the  ConstitutiiMi  of 
the  United  States  on- the  behalf  of  Georgia.  - 

In  1802  Georgia  ceded  to  the  Federal  eov- 
emment  all  her  lands  west  of  the  Chattahoo- 
chee embracing  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  in  1807 
MiUedgeville  became  the  capital  During  the 
second  wir  with  Great  Britain  1812-15  the 
Georgians  under  Gca.  John  Royd  gained  sev- 
eral battles  over  the  Indians  and  »iared  with 
the  Tennesseeans  in  the  decisive  victories  woo 
over  the  savages  by  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  In 
tbe  Mexican  War,  (jeorgia's  sons  were  distin- 
guished, among  wiuaa  Col.  James  S.  Mcintosh 
was  kiUed  at  Moliito  del  Rcy  and  W.  H.  T. 
WalkeT  was  desperately  wounded  at  Chapolte- 
pec. 

Georgia  seceded  from  the  Union  19  Jan. 
1861  and  furnished  to  the  Confederate  army 
94  regiments  and  36  battalions,  embracing  every 
arm  of  tbe  service.  On  (jeoigia  soil  were 
{ought  the  battles  c»f  Chickamauga.  Ringgoh), 
ResacB,  New  Hope  Church,  Kcnnesaw  Moun- 
tain, Peach  Tree  Credc,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro, 
Allatoona  and  numerous  smaller  engagements 
and  skirmishes.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
Georgia  resumed  her  enterprises  in  every  indus- 
trial line,  not  waitiiig  even  for  her  re-entrance 
into  the  Union,  which  occurred  in  1870.  Dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War  Cieotgia  fur- 
nished more  volunteers  in  in'oportion  to  popu- 
lation than  any  other  State. 

Among  prominent  (jeoi]na  citizens  have 
been  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler.  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, Tohn  McPhersbn  Berricm,  George  U- 
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Troup,  Gtot^t  R.  Gilmer.  Herschd  V.  Jf^iv- 
son,  Howell  Cobb.  Robert  Toonibs,  Alescamler 
H.  Stepbens,  Joseph  £.  Brown,  John  B.  GcrdoOt 
Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  Benjamin  H.  Hilt,  Sidney 
Lanier.  Frank  Starton,  Charles  Hubner,  Jaiaes 
R.  Randall,  Dr.  F.  O.  Tklmor.  Some  of  the 
above  list  of  prominent  Georgtaps  were  bom 
in  other  States,  but  they  belong  to  the  list  of 
Georgia  cUisens.  Dr.  Crawford  Long,  the 
discoverer  of  aniestheua;  Bishop  George  F. 
Pierce  and  a  lonlr  list  of  able  governors  too 
numerous  to  name  here.  Between  1868  and 
1870,  in  Augusta,  pupils  of  the  author  of  this 
sketch,  indudcd  Woodrow  WilscMi,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  Joseph  R.  Lamar, 
late  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  _  Pleasant  Stovatl,  former  United  States 
Minister  to  Switzerland. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  gov- 
emors  of  Georgia: 

Umim  TBI  TRUSTEES. 

hm«  BdwtLTd  OsIetboTpe  '. .  1732-1743 

William  Stepheia   1 74»-l  75 1 

Bmr  PitAw   175MTS4 

UNDER  THE  CROWK. 

leihii  R^ynoldi   1754-1757 

HemrEllu   IT57-17«0 

James  Wri^t   i;«0-a  782 

Governor  Wrtght  fled  tto  eolonr.  «hM  ia  1776  the 
patriots  mbnA  Uis  r<his<  but  aoon  tfter  tha  captvre  of  S»- 

vmnn&b  on  29  Dec.  1778.  returned  u  -nytl  governor  for  aU 
thstpartof  Oeorgmfn  the  hands  of  the  Bntisn.  He 
in  that  capacttr  until  It  July  17S2.  when  Swraonah  was 
fbnaally  sinvndeced  to  Ataaricans  who  had  <  raoovaiwd 
atf  upper  Georaia  on  5  June  1781.  when  I^dceiu,  Lee  aad 
Clarke  captured  Augusta  and  its  British  garrison. 

VKDEX  THE  UIBRICAN  RULE  llf  TIB  CObOmAL  nRIOPi 

Wav  Btnm,  Piwbat  of  the 
Cotintil  of  Safety unneof 
niaed  \tf  tbe  patriots  as 

Governor   1775-1776 

Archibald  Bulloch,  Pre^dent 
of  the  ProvincW  Council 

and  ComnsuidfiT-ni'Cbiaf .  20  Jaq.  177«-a2  F«b.  iTfT 
Button  GwimMtt  witb  same  _ 
title   22  VHb.  1777-8  Uay  1777 

UlfDBK  THV  sunt  COHSXRUnni  ADVT|I>  nt  1777 

Mm  A.  TrmUm   S  M«7  1797-8  Jao-  177S 

Jo\m  ^nitm.  .j......   8  Jen.  177S-29^)ec  1778 

John  wWeeit  I^^vdent  <^ 
EracotiVB  Coundl,  Acting 

Governor   29  Dw.  177»--l  Nor.  177» 

George  Walton   4  Nov.  177»-7  Jan.  17M 

Rkhard  Howley.   7  Jao.  1780-7  Jim.  1781 

Stephen  Heard*  Prsaidetit  of 

Bzccutlve   Comtil  tad 

ActUwGovernor   7  Jan.  1781-15  Aug.  1781 

NathanBrownsoa   15  Xvt-  1781-8  Jan.  1782 

John  Martin   8  Jaa.  1782-9  Jan.  1785 

Lrman  Hall   17U 

John  Houston   1784 

Samuel  BIbert   1785 

Bdward  Telfair   1786 

Gajnte  MathCOTi   1787 

GeoTge  Handlar  .  1 788 

QeoTge  WaHon.  DatnocratKS 

Republican   178>-90  t 

Edward  Telfair,  DenxKratic-  \ 

R^bUcan   1790-43  ' 

Oeoige    MatiMws,  Demo- 

cratfc-RapabUcan   179.V96 

^wed   Irwin.  Pcnwciatio. 

.  KaimblicMi   179fr48 

Jmum  Jadaon.  Denocntk- 

RepdUicaB   ITW-ISH 

Ssinotoft  under  the  State  constitution  of  1777  and 
Ding  nitder  tbe  State  constitution  of  1798,  in  which 
tbmn  waa  «  danse  foctaiddinff  the  African  alavc  trade  in 
Oaoiaia. 

CNDEK  TBB  STATE  CUNS  flTUTtOK  OF  179ft> 

David  Bmanael  Demoeratfo-RepnUtcan.  tflOl 

Jonah  Tattnall   '  *  1801-02 

JoluMiUedge   "  '  1802-46 


Dmo^aticBepn^lMU. 


^vid  B^ttcheh 

Prter  Early  

Oivid  B.  Mitdidl  

WiJUam  Rabon   "  ■ 

Mathew  Talbot   "  " 

John  Ckrk   "  " 

GaMBsM.  Troop  

Jpbn  romrth   "  " 

Oeoqte  R.  Gilmer   National  Republican 

Oatar  Whig)  

WjUaoD  LxainUa   Oeoiaoial  

William  Scluey   "   

Oeorrn  R,  Gilrner   Whig  

Chailea  J.  Maodooald. .  Dainoerat  

GtetiaW.  Ciawford....  "   

GeOTse  W.  B.  Towns...  '   

HowHl  Cobb   *   

Herschcl  V.J<duiaon....  '   

Joeepb  B.  Brown   *  

James  Johnson   '   

Charles  J.  Jenkins. 
0V1.T.H.  Rugar. 


Mlitarr. 


MM-09 

1865-13 

1815-15 

1815-17 

1817-19 

1819 

1819-23 

18M-27 

1827-29 

1829-31 

1831-45 
1835-37 
1857-39 
1839-^ 
1843-47 
1847-51 
18S1-53 
18S3-57 
1857-65 
1865 
1865-47 
,1867-^ 


UKDSK  THE  STATE  CONSTITUTIOK  OV  1868. 

Rufus  B.  BuHocIc  Republican   1868-71 

Benjamin  Conley   '    1871-72 

Jean  M.  Smith   Democrat  -  1872-77 

AlfndU. Colquitt.......       "   1877-82  ^ 

F&fft  term  under  Stata  eonstitation  of  1868,  tha  second 
under  State  constitution  of  1877. 

OriHBR  GOVERNORS  UNDER  THE  STATK  COHSnTUIION  OT  1877. 

Aleiander  H.  Stephens..  Democrat....,   1882-83 

Henry  D.  McDaniel... .  "   

John  B.  Gordon   "  

wmiamj.  Northan   '   

William  Y.AtlaaBDn...        "  ........ 

ADraCT.  Candkr   "   


[>h  M.  BcmOt 
.1  M.  Slaton... 

E.  Harris  

Hu^  M.  Dotaey,. 


(1  July-15 

NOV.)  .  7  . 


1883-86 
1886-90 
1890-94 
1894-49 
1899-1903 
1903-07 
1907-4)9 
1909-11 

1911 
1911-13 

'    1913-15 

■  ■    1915-17 

■    1917- 

BiblioEraphy. —  Bulletins  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Georgia  (1914  et  seq.);  Brooks, 
'History  of  Georgia'  (Philadelphia  1913); 
Deny,  <Stoiy  of  Georg!a>  (Chicago  1913); 
Evans,  *  History  of  GeoTgia>  (New  York  1903); 
Jones,  'History  of  (Georgia  to  1783'  (Boston 
1883) ;  McCalhe,  ^Mineral  Resources  of  Geor- 
gia' (Atlanta  1911);  McElrtath,  'The  Con- 
stitution of  Georgia'  (Atlanta  1911)  ;  McPher- 
soii,  'Government  of  the  People  of  the  State  of 
Georgia>  (New  York  1913) ;  Stephens,  'War 
between  the  States'  (Philadelphia  1879) ; 
Stevens,  Wriaht  and  Derry,  'Georda,  Historical 
and  Industrial'  (Atlanta:  1901)  -.White,  'Statis- 
tics of  the  State  of  CSeor^'  ^Savannah  1849). 
and  'Historical  Collections  of  Georgia*  (New 
York  185S). 

Joseph  T.  Desby. 

OBOSGIA,  South,  an  island  in  the  south 
Atlantic.  850  miles  east-southeast  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  of  which  it  is  a  political  dc- 
pendency.  It  is  120  miles  long  from  northwest 
to  southeast  and  30  broad;  its  coasts  are  rock- 
botind  and  more  or  less  precipitous,  but  the  sea 
locks  afford  excdlent  anchorage.  Inland  » 
isnet  of  mountains  culminates  in  Mount  Paget 
(S,^  feet).  Whaling  is  the  on^  industry. 
Pop.  over  1,000. 

GEORGIA,  Strait  of,  a  lai^  inlet  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  between  rtie  continent  of 
North  America  and  Vancouver's  Island;  about 
250  miles  in  length  frpm  north  to  south;  tbe 
breadth  varies  greatly  in  its  different  parts, 
from  6  miles  to  25.  It  communicates  with  tbe 
ocean  on  ihc  norlh  by  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 
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GEORGIA,  UNIVBR8IT7  OF  —  GEORGIANS 


GEORGIA,  University  of,  an  important 
tmiversity  which  is  at  the  head  of  State  educa- 
tion in  Georgia.  It  was  chartered  in  1785  and 
is  the  oldest  State  university.  The  charter  co- 
ordinates primary  and  secondary  schools  with 
the  university  in  the  scheme  of  education  by 
the  State.  The  institution  was  located  at 
Athois,  and  b^an  academic  work  in  1801. 
This  is  the  parent  institution  and  includes  four 
colleges:  (1)  Franklin  College,  the  college  of 
the  liberal  acts.  (2)  State  College  of  Agriciil- 
ture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  on  the  Morrill 
foundation.  (3)  Law  School.  (4)  Graduate 
School.  The  phrase  "University  of  Georgia*  in 
the  wider  sense  includes  the  various  colleges  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  State  which  are  declared 
by  law  to  be  'parts*  of  the  tmiversity.  These 
are:  North  Georgia  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  at  Inhlonega;  Medical  Colltse,  at 
Augusta;  School  of  Technology,  at  Atlanta; 
Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  for 
women,  at  Milledgeville ;  State  Normal  School, 
for  men  and  women,  at  Athens ;  Industrial  Col- 
lege, for  negroes,  at  Savannah.  The  university, 
in  the  collective  sense,  including  students  of 
college  ^de  and  those  in  professional  schools 
and  in  its  prei»ratory  schoot^iad  an  attend- 
ance of  about  5,000  In  1917.  The  members  of 
the  faculties  nimiber  165.  These  institutions 
are  managed  for  the  most  part  bv  local  boards 
or  commissions,  but  legal  title  and  control  of  all: 
of  them  is  vested  in  the  single  board  of  trustee^ 
of  the  university.  This  is  a  unique  feature  of 
oi^nization  of  the  higher  education  of  the 
State  and  differentiates  it  from  the  system  o£ 
any  odier  State.  Understood  in  the  narrower 
sen^  the  single  institution  at  Athens  has  regu- 
larly from  350  to  400  students,  and  its  income 
is  $50,000  per  amnn.  Among  the  alumni  of 
national  reputation  are  Howell  Cobb,  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  one  ses- 
sion and  (under  Budianan  in  1857)  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury ;  Alexander  H.  Stephens ;  J<An 
A.  Campbell,  justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court:  Senators  Robert  Toombs,  Ben- 
jamin H.  HilL  Augustus  O.  Bacon ;  Joseph  and 
John  LeConte,  afterward  president  and  pro* 
lessor  in  the  University  of  California  Heniy 
Timrod,  poet;  Henry  W.  Grady  and  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  diplomat  and  edticator.  As  the  univer- 
sity IS  a  State  institution,  tuition  is  free  for 
residents  of  Georsria  in  all  schools  except  the 

f rofessional  schools ; -non-residents  pay  a  small 
ee. 

GEORGIA  BARK,  a  small  tree,  Pinek- 
neya  pubens,  of  the  Southern  States,  closely  re- 
sembling the  cinchona  or  Peruvian  bark,  and 
belon^t^  to  the  family  Ruhiacea.  It  has^  pretty 
large  white  flowers,  with  lon^tudinal  stripes  of 
rosc-color,  disposed  in  beautiful  clusters  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches;  each  flower  is  ac- 
companied by  a  floral  leaf,  bordered  with  rose- 
color  near  the  upper  margin;  the  corolla  is 
tubular;  the  stamens  five,  with  a  single  style; 
and  the  capsule  contains  two  cells  and  nu- 
merous seeds.  The  wood  is  soft  and  is  there- 
fore unfit  to  be  used  in  the  ^arts.  The  iooer 
bark  is  extremeljr  bitter,  and  is  emplojred  with 
success  in  intermittent  fevers. 

GEORGIA  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOL- 
OGY, a  scientific  institute  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
founded  in  1888,  and  forming  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  It  has  a  hos^tal,  medical 


schbol,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  and  a  large  athletic 
field.  It  has  also  modem  electrical,  mechanical 
and  civil  engineering  laboratories.  The  value 
of  the  plant  is  about  $800,000.  The  library  con- 
tatas  15,000  volumes.  It  has  60  instructors  and 
1,000  students  in  all  departments. 

GEORGIAN  ARCHITBCTURB.  a  neo- 
dassic  style  of  architecture  that  flourished  in 
England  from  about  1715  to  1820,  daring  the 
reigns  of  the  four  Georges,  from  whom  it  de- 
rives its  name.  It  is  a  modified  form  of  Ae 
Italian  or  Palladian  style,  divested  of  excessive 
ornamentation  and  was  well  adapted  for  do- 
mestic architecture  and  interior  decoration,  and 
is  to  be  found  thruu^hout  the  United  States 
in  buildings  of  Ae  Colonial  period,  where  it 
is  known-  as  the  Colonial  or  old  Colonial  style. 
Among  its  prominent  exponents  were  Gibbs, 
Campbell,  the  broChcfs  Adsn,  Chsnhers  and 
Dance;  Somerset  House  and  the.  cbarch  ot 
Saint  Martin*s-in-the-F1elds,  London,  are  fine 
hrpes  of  the  style.  It  was  abandoned  during 
me  architectural  stagnation  in  die  second 
quarter  of  the  19th  century,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Gothic  and  Greek  revivals.  Consult 
Wallis,  F.  E,  «The  Georgian  Period*  (3  vols.. 
Boston  1898-1902). 

GEORGIAN  BAY,  Canada,  formerly 
Lake  Manitoulin,  the  northeastern  part  of 
Lake  Huron,  partly  separated  from  the  main 
body  of  the  lake  by  the  peninsula  of  Cabot's 
Head  and  the  island  of  Great  Manitoulin,  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  It  is  about  120  miles  long  and 
50  broad. 

GEORGIAN  SERIES.  See  GnoLOcr: 
Cambrian  Syshu 

GEORGIANS**  or  IBBRNIANS,  or  QRU- 
SINIANS.  The  people  (about  600,000)  who 
speak  the  Georgian  language  call  themselves 
Karthveli,  but  are  also  named  Grusini,  and  in- 
habit the  valley  of  the  upper  and  middle  Knr, 
those  of  th^  Ri^n  and  Tchorul^  as  far  as  the 
promontories  of  the  Ararat -chain  and  north  to 
the  Alann,  bQrood  «Udi  their  language  is 
mixed  with  the  toneues  of  Shirvan  «nd 
hestan  as  far  as  me  Caspian  Sea.  Probat  _ 
descendants  of  the  Colchi  and  Atbanij  th^ 
were  anciently  called  Iberi,  and.  according  to 
tradition,  are  akin  to  the  Armenians,  although 
their  language  differs  from  the  Haikanian 
iSomasi  in  Georgian),  and  is  believed  by  thdr 
learned  prince  Theunuru  to  be  primitive. 
Brosset  and  Voss  <1847)  place  it  among  the 
Indo-European  languages.  It  consists  of  sev- 
eral dialects,  niamely:   The  Karthveli  or  Gcor- 

fian  proper  in  the  centre,  tiie  Kakheti  and 
mereuii  'next,  then  the  Mingreli  and  Gun,  and 
more  remotely  the  Suani  and  the  Lazi,  which 
reaches  almost  to  Trebizond  _  A  colo^  trans- 
ported into  Asterabad  in  Persia  in  1622  is  said 
to  speak  a  purer  idiom  than  any  of  those  now 
spoken  in  Georgia.  Geornan  Uterature  is 
mostly  founded  on  that  of  Greece,  widi  which 
country  relations  were  very  intimate,  and  it 
reached  its  highest  development  in  the  l7Ui  and 
18th  centuries.  The  Bible  was  partly  translated 
in  the  8th  century,  finished  in.  the  13th  and 
splendidly  printed  at  Moscow.  Tiflis  and  Saint 
Petersbui^.  Arabic  and  European  works  have 
also  been  translated  into  Georgian.  We  can 
mention  but  a  few  of  the  many  remarkable 
national  works.  Among  the  romances  are  the 
following:  <TarieP  (Of  the  Man  in  the  Tiger 
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Stdn),  by  Skbotta  of  Rusfliyel.  a  general  of 
the  heroic  queen  Thamar,  with  a  commentary 
by  King  Wakhtang  VI  (Tiflis  1793);  <Daied- 
jamiani*  (Deeds  of  Amiran,  son  of  Daredjan, 
a  hero  of  Bagdad),  by  the  courtier  Moses  of 
Khoni;  ^Visramiani*  (Love  of  the  Princess 
Vis  for  Prince  Ramin),  somewhat  resembling 
Rousseau's  'Htioise*;  ^Miriani'  (story  of  the 
Qunese  Princess  Uin),  unitated  from  the  Per- 
sian. These  and  many  others  exhil»t  Uvdy 
imagination  and  good  taste.  The  ^Thamariani' 
is  a  panegyrical  epic  on  Queen  Thamar,  hy 
Tchakhakhadze.  In  poetry,  there  are  vemons 
of  lyrical  poems  from  the  Greek,  etc,  by 
Geor^  Aphoni  (Uth  century)  ;  a  collection^  of 
historic  odes ;  there  is  also  a  ver>;  keen  satirical 
work  bty  Bessarion  Gabas  Khoili.  The  lan- 
guage is  rich  in  folk-tales,  fables  and  ballads, 
as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  writin|[s.  There 
are  many  histories  of  (jcorgia,  chromcles,  biog- 
raphies, histories  of  families,  monasteries,  etc 
The  drama  b»an  to  be  cultivated  at  a  late 
period,  especially  by  Prince  Eristov. 

GEORGICS  OF  VIRGIL,  The.  This 
work  followed  the  ^Eclogues'  and  preceded 
the  *^neid.*  They  were  completed  in  30  b.c, 
when  the  poet  was  40  years  of  age,  Thdr  com- 
position extended  over  a  period  of  seven  years, 
and  they  are  called  Virgil  s  most  finished  poem, 
though  they  have  not  enjoyed  the  popularity  of 
the  *^Eneid.^  Quintilian  says  that  rarely  were 
more  than  a  few  verses  completed  in  a  day, 
and  Caeltius  and  Donatus  have  preserved  the 

Soet's  own  statement  that  he  begot  and  licked 
is  verses  into  shape  after  the  manner  of  a 
bear  with  her  cubs.  Drydcn  called  the 
*Georgic5>  <'the  best  Poem  of  the  best  Poet.>^ 
Sellar  says  Virgil  is  the  author  of  the  only 
didactic  poem  the  world  cares  to  read.  The 
word  Ge»rgics,  Georgi^a,  Tewpywd,  means  in 
plain  prose,  ''Things  of  the  Fanner.)^  The 
poem  consists  of  four  books,  with  a  total  of 
2,188  lines  in  hexameter.  The  first  book  con- 
tains a  general  treatment  of  the  cultivation  ol 
the  soil  and  the  raising  of  crops.  The  subject 
of  the  second  is  tihe  nurture  of  trees  and  the 
vine.  The  third  discusses  the  care  of  the  Vari- 
ous animals  belonging  to  the  Italian  farm. 
The  fourth  is  devotea  to  the  culture  of  bees. 
The  subject  was  not  new.  Hesiod's  'Works 
and  Da^s,*  written  upward  of  1,000  years  be- 
fore Villi's  time,  was  almost  as  clearly  the 
inspiration  of  the  (jcor^iics  as  the  Homeric 
poems  were  of  the  *.^eid*  and  Hieocritus  of 
the  ^Eclogues.*  Cato,  who  died  in  149  b.c,  had 
written  a  homely  practical  manual  of  agricul- 
ture which  attains  to  the  interest  of  literature 
onlv  because  of  its  antiquarian  diaracter  and  its 
atiuior's  fame.  Even  before  Cato,  a  Carthagin- 
ian work  on  farming  had  been  translated  mto 
Latin  b^  order  of  the  Senate.  During  Virgil's 
composition  of  the  *Georgics^  themselves, 
Varro  had  written  a  treatise  on  agriculture  in 
three  books  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  All  of 
these  and  many  more,  especially  Greek  'didactic 
woiks  of  the  Alexandrian  period,  were  known 
to  Vicgil,  and  contributed  in  greater  or  smaller 
measure  to  his  information  and  inspiration. 
As  mi^t  be  expected,  the  'Gicorgics,^  in  siHte 
of  dieir  exqtiisite  fini^,  suflFer  somewhat  {rom 
lack  of  homogeneity.  They  are  at  the  same 
time' didactic  and  epic  and  lyric;  they  contain 
dull  passages  that  have  notltii^  poetic  beyond 
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tibeir  verse  form,  and  passs^s  of  exceediiqily 
beautiful  and  emotion^  descri^on  and  stonr 
whose  connection  with  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture is  hardly  more  than  a  matter  of  sugges- 
tion. They  are  at  the  same  time  artificial  and 
simple;  they  are  full  of  sympathy  with  the  life 
of  the  humble,  and  ornamented  with  barren 
Alexandrian  conceits.  Th^  are  at  the  same 
time  scientific  and  superstitious;  in  them  the 
facts  of  experience  and  the  scientific  doctrines 
of  Lucretius  and  the  Greek  spectatists  alternate 
with  the  traditional  lore  of  miracles  and  por- 
tents. They  are  at  the  same  time  the  poem 
with  a  purpose,  written  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  court  to  encourage  a  "back  to  the  soil" 
movement  by  glorifying  the  life  of  orchard 
and  field  and  pasture,  and  the  product  of  real 
poetic  inspiration. 

The  inspirati(»ial  quality  of  the  ^(jeorgics* 
goes  far  toward  compensating  for  their  un- 
evenness  of  texture.  Many  of  the  episodes  in 
which  the  poem  abounds  are  of  the  highest  ex- 
.  cellence.  No  one  can  foreet  the  beauty  of  such 
passages  as  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book;  or  the  praise  of 
country  life  at  the  end  of  the  second,  or  the 
praise  of  Italy  in.  the  same  book.  It  is  this 
last  passage  iriiich  Andrew  Lang  has  in  mind 
when  he  ^aks  of  *Vtrgil,  in  one  splendid 
passage,  numbering  the  glories  of  the  land  as  a 
lover  might  count  the  perfections  of  his  mis- 
tress.* Such  is  the  splendor  of  digressions  and 
episodes  like  these  that  the  reader  is  carried 
over  the  more  prosaic  rea^Sies  without  much 
loss  of  exaltation.  They  give  the  whole  of  the 
poem  a  sttoi^ly  original  atid  a  strongly  Roman 
diaractcr  in  spite  of  its  many  Greek  features. 
It  is  full  of  the  love  of  nature  and  of  Italy, 
of  sympathy  with  the  simple  manners,  mot^s 
and  religion  of  the  farmer  folk,  of  pride  in  the 
beneficent  mi^t  of  the .  Roman  state.  The 
*Georgics>  are  really  a  national  poem.  Its  ob- 
ject, aside  from  the  Ksthetic  object  of  self- 
expres5i<m  on  the  part  of  a  poet  whose  heart 
was  charged  mth  love  for  a  beautiful  native 
Iand_  and  pride  in  a  great  civilization,  was,  as 
Herivale  says,  'to  recommend  the  principles  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  their  love  of  home,  of 
labor,  of  piety  and  order;  to  magnify  their 
domestic  hai^ness  and  greatness ;  to  make  men 
proud  of  their  country  on  better  grounds  than 
the  mere  glory  of  its  arms  and  the  extent  of 
its  conquests.*  If  Vti^I  is  the  sacred  book  of 
the  Romans,  as  Homer  was  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Georgics  may  be  called,  in  the  phrase  of  Myers, 
«the  PsaJm  of  Italy."  The/deorgics'  may  be 
read  lu  the  verse_  translation  of  Dryden,  or 
the  prose  translations  of  Conington,  Mackail 
and  FaircJough.  Far  appreciation,  see  article 
iENEio,  The. 

Grant  Showerhah. 

GEOSYNCLINE,  i«^6-sin1clhi,  a  trough- 
shaped  fold  of  the  eartn's  crust,  which  affects 
die  strata  to  great  depths.  It  is  similar  to  the 
syncline.  The  term  was  first  employed  by  J.  D. 
Dana,  who  inferred  the  existence  of  surfi  folds 
from  the  presence  of  sedimentary  strata  in 
many  mountain  ranges.   See  Folds  ;  Qmixxsv. 

GEOTKCTONICS.   See  Stbuctural  Gi- 

OLOGY. 

GSOTROPISM,  je-At'rG-i^,  the  influ- 
ence which  causes  a  tendency  in  plants  and 
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animals  to  grow  toward  ihe  centre  of  the  earth ; 
it  is  defined  by  Dr.  John  Coulter  as  ^'sensitive- 
ness  to  gravity.'^  Geotropism  in  its  simplest 
form,  called  *positive,*  causes  growth  directly 
downward,  as  m  the  tips  of  roots,  which  strike 
straight  down  into  the  earth.  So  strong  is  this 
influence  upon  roots  that  dwy  will  turn  from 
any  abnonnal  position  in  whidi  they  are  placed 
and  bend  downward  until  they  reach  and  pene- 
trate the  ground, —  an  adaptation  for  the  preser- 
vation of  plants  against  distodgment  by  winjl  or 
water.  The  reverse  of  this  is  negative  geotro> 
ptsm  (apogeotropism),  the  influence  which 
causes  parts  of  plants,  particularly  stems,  to 
grow  away  from  the  earth.  A  demonstration 
of  these  opposing  influences  in  regulating  pluit- 
growth  is  foiuid  in  the  fact  diat  when  seedlima 
are  caused  to  revolve  continuously  and  rapit^ 
for  a  period,  their  stems  point  and  increase  to- 
ward the  centre  of  the  centrifugal  force,  while 
the  roots  take  the  opposite  line  of  growth.  A 
third  form  of  the  tendency  is  called  ^'diageotro- 
pism,"  and  leads  parts  subject  to  its  influence,, 
as  runners  and  rhizomes,  to  grow  horizontally; 
that  is,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  positive  geotropism.  This  influence 
IS  seen  in  the  tendency  of  branches  and  foliage 
to  assume  a  horizontal  position.  In  all  these 
cases,  however,  the  result  is  modified  and  com- 
plicated by  influences  of  sunlight,  moisture,  etc, 
styled  heliotropism,  hydrotroiMsm,  chemotro- 
pism,  etc.  (<iq.v.)  ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  die 
case  of  twinti^  plants,  it  is  tm^ssible  at  pres- 
ent to  extricate  %em  and  assign  to  each  its 
part  in  the  result. 

Geotn^sm,  or  the  influence  of  gravity,  has 
had  a  great  effect,  also,  u^n  the  forms  of  ani- 
mals, especially  in  determining  pro[>ortions  and 
strength  of  parts  with  reference  to  weight.  As- 
sociated with  other  influences  it  determines  the 
•instinct*  which  leads  many  of  the  lower  forms 
of  life  to  seek  the  earth  whenever  possible,  or 
at  the  pro^r  time,  a  strildng  example  of  which 
is  fotmd  m  those  caterpillars  whiA,  bom  in 
tree-tops,  migrate  to  Ae  ground  as  soon  as  bom 
or  when  rea^  to  begin  their  metamorphoses. 

GSPHYRBA.  j«f-I-r«'8,  worms  allied  to 
the  chsetopod  annelids,  but  difFering  from  them 
in  not  heme  segmented,  though  provided  with 
bristles.  Tne  mouth  is  either  surrounded  with 
a  circle  of  tentacles,  or  is  overhung  by  a  large 
broad  ^proboscis,"  which  in  the  European 
Bonellia  may  be  several  times  as  lon^  as  the 
body  and  forked  at  the  end.  The  vent  is  either 
terminal  or  situated  dorsaUy  on  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body.  They  possess  a  true  blood 
system  similar  to  that  of  annelid  worms.  The 
youn^  free-swimming  larvae  of  certain  forms 
(Echiurus)  are  like  the  Trochophores  (see 
Larva  )  of  ordinary  annelids.  The  male  of 
Bonellia  differs  remarkably  in  shape  and  size 
from  the  female,  l>eing  only  one  millimeter  in 
length,  while  the  female  measures  three  inches, 
with  a  proboscis  from  8  to  12  inches  in  length. 
Our  most  common  form  is  Phascolosoma, 
which  is  cylindrical,  its  month  surrounded  with 
toitacles,  the  vent  opens  near  the  head,  it  is 
without  bristles,  and  lives  in  dead  shells,  build- 
ing out  the  aperture  by  a  conical  tube  of  sand. 
Its  larva  is  cylindrical,  the  head  small,  with  a 
circle  of  cilia. 

GEPIDiG,  jepT-de,  a  people  of  Gothic  origin 
who  settled  about  the  mouth  ol  the  Vistula  in 
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the  3d  century.  Before  the  5th  century  they 
had  migrated  to  the  Lower  Danube,  where  they 
were  subjugated  by  the  Huns;  but,  revolting 
against  Attila's  son,  they  recovered  thdr  free- 
dom and  estatiUshed  thetfiselves  in  Dacia.  There 
their  power  grew  so  great  that  they  levied 
tribute  from  the  Byzantiiie  emperors  down  to 
Justinian's  days.  In  the  end  of  the  Sth  cen- 
tury a  powerful  enemy  arose  to  them  in  the 
Ostrogoths ;  and  after  them  came  the  Longo- 
bards,  who,  in  alliance  with  the  Avars,  infticted 
a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Gepidae  in  566l  A  pan 
of  the  last  named  then  submitted  to  the  Avars, 
while  a  part  accompanied  the  Longobards  to 
Italy.  Henceforward  they  passed  out  of  his- 
tory. 

GERA,  gi'ra.  Germany,  a  town  in  the  prin- 
cipatity  of  Keoss-Sdileiz,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  White  Elster.  35  miles  from  Lapz^. 
Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the  castle,  the 
old  Trinity  Church,  the  town  hall  (16tSi  cen- 
tury) ,  gymnasia,  theatres,  library,  museum, 
town  hospital,  textile  school,  etc.  It  is  the  seat 
of  important  woolen  manufactures;  other  in- 
dustries being  carpets,  printing,  machinery, 
brick  and  leather  works,  jewelry  and  nurseries. 
Gera  was  stormed  by  the  Bohemians  in  1450 
and  burned  by  the  Swedes  in  1639.  and  was 
^^^destroyed  by  fire  in  1686  and  1780.  Pop. 

GERACE.  ja-ra'chi,  Italy,  city  in  Calabria, 
on  the  east  slope  of  the  Calabrian  Mountains 
and  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  54  miles 
northeast  of  Re^o,  and  64  miles  by  rail.  It  is 
on  the  site  of  the  celebrated  Greek  colony  of 
Locri  Epizephyrii.  The  cathedral,  rebuilt  in 
is  partly  of  ancient  materials.  The  dis- 
trict produces  abundantly  grapes,  oranges, 
<rfives  and  ^ain;  and  coal,  iron  and  marble 
are  worked  in  the  net^iboring  mountains.  Pop. 
of  commune,  11,009. 

GERAH.  ri'ra,  the  smallest  piece  of  He- 
J>rew  money,  being  the  20th  part  of  a  shekel, 
or  about  three  cents.  Also,  in  Hebrew  weights, 
a  weight  corresponding  to  dte  coin. 

GERAINT,  a  king  who  figures  prominendy 
in  the  Arthurian  legends.  He  appears  in 
'Geraint  the  son  of  Erbain,'_the  Mabinogion 
romance  founded  on  Chrestien  de  Troyes's 
*Erec  et  Enidc,'  and  also  in  Tennyson's 
'Geraint  and  Enid.* 

GERALD  DB  BARRI.  See  Giraldus  de 
BAitRi  (Cahbrensis). 

GBRALDINI,  ja-ral-di'ne,  AUeaandrv, 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Santo  Oo- 
mitwo :  b.  in  Italy.  1455 ;  d.  in  Santo  Domingo, 
15257  He  wras  a  soldier  and  served  in  the 
army  of  Spain  against  Portugal,  1475-7^  be- 
fore talcing  orders.  His  learning  and  his  friend- 
ship with  Archbishop  Mendoza,  of  Toledo,  pro- 
cured for  him  the  tutorship  of  the  royal  prin- 
cesses of  CastUe.  He  had  great  influence  in  the 
Spanish  court,  and  is  saia  to  have  first  inter- 
ested Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  behalf  of 
Coltmibus.  In  1520  he  was  made  Iwshop  of 
Santo  Domingo,  after  having  held  many  nigh 

filaces  in  Church  and  state.  His  residence  and 
abors  in  the  island,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  iiis  life,  went  far  toward  bringing 
law  and  order- out  of  the  chaos  that  followea 
upon  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  conquerors.  His 
narrative  of  his  journey  thither  and  his  de- 
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scripttoti  of  Santo  DomingO,  t>^nted  in  Latin 
<16j1),  is  of  great  valae  and  interest.  He  also 
wrote  a  life  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  in  verse. 

GERANDO,  zh5'r6n'd&,  Joseph  Mane, 
Baron  at,  French  author:  b.  Lyons,  France,  29 
Feb:  1772;  d.  Paris.  11  Nov.  l&tt.  He  became 
governor  of  Catalonia  in  181^  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  public  law  in  the  law  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Paris  from  1828  to  1842.  His 
works,  treating  law,  philosophy  and  other  sub- 
jects, include  'Des  si^ncs  et  de  I'art  de 
penser*  (1800);  'Histoire  compar^e  des  sys- 
times  de  philosophic*  (1803);  'Institutes  de 
droit  administratis  (1829),  and  *Cours  nor- 
mal des  institutions  judiciaries*  (1839). 

GERANIACEiS.  je-ra-nl-a's^-e.  the  ge- 
ranium family,  consisting  of  herbaceous  plants 
or  shrubs  with  opposite  or  alternate  leaves,  and 
white,  red,  yellow  or  purple  flowers  with  five 
sepals  and  five  petals.  Eleven  genera  and 
about  500  species  are  known.  They  are  found 
in  temperate  or  hot  climates,  rarely  in  the 
arctic  regions.  They  are  often  astringent  and 
aromatic,  abounding  in  vegetable  oil. 

GERANIUM,  the  typical  genus  of  plants 
of  the  family  Geraniacea  (q.v.),  having  pal- 
mately  lobed  leaves,  regular  flowers  and  a  five- 
lobed  ovar^,  terminated  by  a  long  thick  beak 
and  6ve  stigmas.  On  cpming  to  maturity  the 
carpels  separate  from  the  base  and  become  reso- 
lute or  spiral.  The  spotted  crane's-bill  {G. 
maculaium\  is  a  very  famifiar  species  in  the 
eastern  ana  northern  United  States.  The  root 
is  astringent  and  has  been  used  medicinall>r. 
The  tubers  of  G.  parvifiorum  are  eaten  in  Van 
IHeman's  Land,  where  it  is  called  the  native 
carrot.  Indian  geranium  is  the  name  given  by 
perfumers  to  a  species  of  Andropogon.  The 
so-called  geraniums  of  gardens  are  mostly  spe- 
cies of  Pelargonium,  and  are  natives  of  south- 
em  Africa.  See  Crane's^ill;  p£LAiHM«m. 

GERARD,  zh&'rar\  Balthasar,  French  fa- 
natic :  b.  Vil^fons,  Franche-Comt^  15^;  d. 
1584.  Taking  the  name  of  FraoQois  Guion  he 
joined  the  army  of  William  of  Orange  and  on 
10  July  1584  assassinated  the  Prince  at  the 
entrance  to  the  tatter's  palace  at  Delft,  (^r&rd 
was  put  to  death  later  in  the  same  month.  His 
family  was  ennobled  by  King  Phihp  11. 

GfiRARD,  Ctfdle  Joles  Banle,  French 
traveler:  b.  1817;  d.  West  Africa,  1864.  He 
traveled  much  in  Africa  and  earned  for 
lumself  the  soubriquet  of  "Gerard,  the  Lion- 
Killer.*  His  adventures  !n  Algeria  are  de- 
scribed in  <La  chasse  aux  lions*  (1855)  and 
<(^rd,  le  tueur  des  lions>  (1858).  He  set 
out  on  a  tour  of  West  Africa  in  1863  and  met 
his  death  there      drovmin^  the  following  year. 

GERARD,  Conrad  Alexandre,  French 
diplomat;  b.  Massevaux,  Upper  Alsace,  1729; 
d.  1790.  As  a  young  man  he  entered  the  dijilo- 
matic  service,  serving  as  secretary  of  legation 
at  Mannheim  in  1753-59  and  at  Vienna  ip  1761- 
66.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  secretary  of 
the  council  of  state  and  chief  clerk  in  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  "Affairs.  In  1778,  acting 
imder  Vergennes,  he  conducted  negotiations 
with  Franldta,  Deane  and  Lee,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  treaty  of  6  Feb.  1778  by  the 
terms  of  which  France  sided  with  the  United 
States.  In  the  {ollowiiu;  month  he  sailed  to 
America  as  first  French  Minuter  to  tlie  United 
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States.  In  1779  he  was  succeeded  by  Luzerne, 
He  advocated  £l  close  alliance  between  France 
and  the  new  nation  and  to  this  end  sul^idized 
mai^  writers  and  congressmen.  Yale  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  After  his  return 
to  his  native  country  he  was  made  a  Councillor 
of  State. 

GERARD,  Dorothea.    Se£  Lohcabo  de 

LONCGAKDE. 

QlftRARD,  zhft-rfir',  Btienne  Umrice, 
French  marshal :  b.  Damvillers,  Meuse,  France, 
4  April  1773;  d.  Paris,  17  April  1852.  For  hia 
brilliant  services  at  Austerlitz  (1805)  he  was 
appointed  general  of  brigade;  he  also  took  a 
notable  part  at  Jena  (1806).  Erfurt  (1806)  and 
Wagram  (1809).  During  the  Russian  campaign 
of  1812  he  rendered  conspicuous  service  at  the 
capture  of  Smolensk  in  toe  battle  of  Valontina- 
Gora,  wd  «t  the  passt^  of  the  Becesina.  la 

1831  he  commanded  the  Frendi  army  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Belgians  against  the  Dutch, 
whom  he  drove  out  of  Flanders,  and  27  Dec, 

1832  compelled  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  to 
capitulate.  After  the  July  revolution  of  1830 
he  was  appointed  marshal  and  War  Minister  Iqr 
Louis  Pmlippe;  he  was  again  War  Mbiister 
from  Jnly  to  October  in  1834. 

Gl^RARD,  Fransois  Pascal,  a  French  por- 
trait and  historical  painter;  b.  of  French 
parentage,  Rome,  Italy,  U  March  1770;  d. 
Paris,  11  Jan.  1837.  At  10  he  was  brought  to 
France,  and  at  16  became  the  pupil  of  David. 
Iti  1795  he  exhibited  ^Bdisarius,*  which  first 
brought  him  into  notice;  shor^  afterward  he 
painted  *Psyche  receiving  the  First  Kiss  from 
Cupid.*  His  portrait  of  Madame  Bonaparte  in 
1790  was  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  the 
•painter  of  kings.*  Almost  all  the  royal  and 
other  celebrities  who  visited  Paris  between  1799 
and  1837  were  painted  \jy  Gknxi,  who  owed  his 
suooess  not  altnte  to  lus  skill  as  a  portraitist 
but  also  to  tile  dorm  of  his  mamiers  and  con' 
versation.  His  most  celebrated  portraits  are 
those  of  Napoleon  in  his  coronation  robes,  the 
Queen  of  Naples  and  her  children,  Taileyrand, 
Takna,  Louis  Philippe  and  Madame  Recamier, 
Hie  grandest  of  his  works  are,  however,  his- 
torical pictures,  the  *Batt!e  of  Austerlitz' 
(18101  and  the  *Entiyof  Henry  IV  into  Paris* 
( 1814).  Gerard  was  appointed  first  court 
painter  and  made  baron  by  Louis  XVIII. 

GERARD,  James  Watson,  American 
diplomat  and  lawyer :  b.  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  1867. 
Educated  at  Wilson  and  Kellogg's  School,  New 
York  city.  Saint  Paul's  School.  Concord,  N.  H., 
ColnmUa  University  and  New  York  Law 
School,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1892  and 
commenced  practising  in  New  York,  where  he 
became  counsel  for  several  important  corpora- 
tions. He  figured  in  a  number  of  prominent 
cases  and  in  1907  was  elected  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  Yoric  for 
the  term  1908-^.  Mr.  Gerard  joined  the  Na- 
tional Gnard  of  New  York  as  a  second  lieuten- 
ant, was  made  captain  in  1892,  and  served  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  McCosk^rButt  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  In  19(X)  he  was  appointed 
quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  re- 
signed his  seat  on  the  bench  in  July  1913,  when 
President  Wilson  appointed  him  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Berlin.  The  European  War 
brou^t  Mr.  (Gerard  conspkuously  Mfore  the 
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public  as  the  only  representative  of  a  great 
power  left  in  Germany  during  the  first  two- 
and-a-half  years  of  the  conflict  The  manage- 
ment of  British  interests  in  Germany  were 
committed  to  his  care  when  Sir  Edward  Gos- 
chen,  the  British  Ambassador,  left  Berlin.  In 
his  last  report  to  the  Foreign  Office  (8  Aug. 
1914)  Sir  Edward  made  special  mention  of  *the 
^at  assistance  rendered  to  us  all  by  nw  Amer^ 
ican  colleague,  Mr.  Gerard,  and  his  staff.  Unde- 
terred by  the  hooting  and  hisses  with  which  he 
was  often  greeted  1^  the  mob  on  entering  or 
leaving  the  embassy,  his  Excellency  came  re- 
peatedly to  see  me  to  ask  how  he  could  help 
us,®  and  that  he  had  extricated  many  stranded 
British  subjects  from  difficult  situations  'at 
some  personal  risk  to  himself.*  For  over  two 
years  it  was  Mr.  Gerard's  task  to  conduct  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  between  the  American 
and  German  governments  on  the  thorny  prob- 
lems of  international  law  involved  in  the  Ger- 
man submarine  campaign  and  the  Allies'  block- 
ade policy  against  Germany.  During  the  time 
he  also  visited  internment  camps  where  British 
prisoners  of  war  were  held,  and  secured  at 
least  proniises  of  improvement  from  the  Ger- 
man military  authonties  in  the  treatment  of 
British  i^risoners.  These  einsodes  and  the  nn- 
merous  interviews  he  'passed  through  with  the 
Kaiser  and  German  officials  _  are  described  in 
the  two  books  which  he  published  in  1917  and 
191&_*My  Four  Years  in  Germany*  and  'Face 
to  Face  with  Kaiserism.*  On  3  Feb..  1917 
Count  Bernslorff,  German  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  was  handed  his  passports  and  Mr. 
Gerard  was  recalled  from  Germany.  Two 
months  later  the  United  States  declared  war  ou 
Germany.  Mr.  Gerard  retired  from  the  diplo- 
matic service  in  July  1917  and  restimed  his  legal 
practice. 

GERARD,  John*  EngUflh  stu^eon:  b.  Nant- 
wtch.  Cheshire,  154S;  d  161Z  He  traveled 
madt  in  eariy  life  and  afterward  settled  in 
London,  where  he  became  superintendent  of 
Kardens  to  Lord  Burghley,  Queen  Elitabeth's 
Secretary  of  State.  In  1608  he  was  elected 
master  of  the  company  of  barber  surgeons. 
He  was  also  famed  as  a  botanist  and  in  1596 
published  a  catalogue  of  1,039  varieties  of 
^ts.  In  1597  H  published  his  <Herball.> 
The  genus  Gerardia  was  named  by  Linnaeus  in 
his  honor. 

GERARD  THE  GREAT.  See  Gsoor. 

G£RARD  DB  nerval,  zha'rilr'  de^r'- 
va',  the  pen-name  of  Geraid  Labhuhib,  a 
French  author:  b.  Paris,  21  May  1808;  d.  there, 
25  Jan.  1855.  His  first  book  to  attract  atten- 
tion was  a  volume  of  poems,  'fil^es 
Nationales.'  In  182B  he  produced  his  transla- 
tion of  Goethe's  'Faust,'  which  brought  him 
the  author's  personal  approval  and  which 
Berlioz  (q.v.)  used  laifcely  as  the  score  for  his 
*La  damnation  de  Faust.^  Gerard  also  wrote 
several  original  plays;  was  a  regular  contrib- 
utor to  various  periodicals,  and  published 
'Les  illumines*  and  'Contes  et  faceties*  (1852), 
'Scenes  de  la  vie  orientale>  (1848-50).  While 
insane  he  committed  suicide.  His  writings  were 
collected  in  five  volumes  in  1868. 

Gerard  de  RAYNBVAL,  ra'nc-val', 
Joseph  Mathias,  French  diplomat:  b.  Masse- 
vaux,  Upper  Alsace.  1746;  d.  1812.  In  1767 
he  received  his  firM  aM>ointmcirt  in  die  diplo- 


matic service  as  charg^d'affaircs  at  Ratisbon, 
and  two  years  later  was  removed  to  Etentzig 
in  a  similar  capacity.  In  1782  Ver^ennes  sent 
him  to  England  on  a  secret  nussitui,  which 
Franklin  and  the  other  American  commissioners 
at  Paris  learned  of,  and  suspected  to  be  inimi- 
cal to  the  interests  of  their  country.  This  it 
was  that  impelled  them  to  conclude  a  pre- 
liminary treaty  of  peace  with  En^and  con- 
tranr  to  the  instructions  of  Congress.  In  1783- 
92  Gerard  was  French  Minister  to  England^  and 
filled  the  post  admirably  during  a  most  cridcal 
period  in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
After  1792  he  lived  in  retirement  ^ring  the  re- 
maining years  of  the  Revolution.  Subsequently 
he  engaged  in  journalism  and  studied  history 
and  international  law.  He  wrote  'Institutions 
du  droit  de  la  nature  et  des  gens*  (1803). 
Consult  Masson,  'Le  department  des  affaires 
^rangires  pendant  la  revolution'  (Paris  1877). 

GERARD  THOM  (and  variously  also 
Tunc,  Tum,  or  Tenque).  Italian  monk, 
founder  of  the  order  of  &e  knights  hospitallers 
of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem:  b.  Amalfi,  .about 
1040;  d.  1120.  In  the  latter  part  o'  the  llth 
century  he  first  visited  Jerusalem,  and  while 
there  was  appointed  the  superior  of  a  hospice 
for  the  convenience  of  pilgrims,  and  there  he 
organized  the  religious  order  afterward  so  cele- 
brated, duly  recognized  by  a  bull  of  Pascal  II 
in  1113. 

G£RARDMER,  zha'rar'm&r',  France,  cap- 
ital o£  a  canton  in  the  dejfartment  of  Vosges. 
on  Girardmer  Lake,  35  imles  east  of  £j>inal. 
It  has  linen  and  cheese  manufactories  and  is  a 
favorite  summer  resort  because  of  its  splendid 
location  in  the  mountains.  It  was  so  named 
from  Gerard  of  Alsace,  who  built  a  tower  here 
on  the  lake  shore  tn  the  latter  half  of  the  llth 
century.    Pop.  10,500. 

GERARDO  dalle  NOTTI,  ja-rar'do 
dal-le  not'te.   See  Honthdrst,  Gsbard  van. 

GERARDY,  zhc'rar'de',  Je«n,  Belgian 
nuisidan:  b.  Spa,  1877.  In  1884  he  began  the 
study  of  the  violoncello  under  Bellmann,  and  in 
the  following  vear  entered  the  Verviers  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  By  1888  he  had  become  a 
finished  virtuoso  and  left  the  institution.  In 
the  same  year  he  made  his  d^nit  in  London, 
appearing  the  same  night  with-  Paderewsld  and 
Ysaye.  He  next  toured  Belgium,  Holland,  (Ger- 
many, Russia  _  and  France.  He  visited  the 
United  States  in  1899,  where  he  appeared  with 
Ysaye,  Kreisler,  Marteau  and.  others.  He 
made  several  subsequent  visits  to  America,  ap- 
pearing in  1914  witn  Ysaye  and  Godowsky. 

GERASA.  jer'a-s3.  Palestine,  an  ancient 
city  of  Palestine,  20  miles  north  of  Philadelplua 
and  a  like  distance  east  of  the  Jordan.  In 
83  B.C  it  was  captured  by  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
and  was  rebuilt  to'  the  Romans  in  65  b.c.  In  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  it  was  taken  and  burned  by 
Lucius  Annius.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  a 
CHiristian  bishop,  but  soon  sank  into  decay. 
The  modem  name  is  Jerash.  The  ruins  of  the 
old  city  are  extensive,  many  fine  columns  and 
walls  attesting  its  former  splendor.  Consult 
^olographs  of  the  ruins  published  the 
Palestme  Exploration  Fund  (1867). 

GERBA.   See  Jebba. 

GERBSR,  garner.  Ernst  Ladwig,  Get^ 
man  musical  antium^:  b.  Sondersliausen,  Ger- 
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many,  29  Sept.  1746;  A  there,  30  June  1819. 
He  published  'Historiscfae-biographisches  Lexi> 
con  der  Tonkunstler,*  a  work,  vdiichj  com- 
menced in  1790,  was  not  completed  until  1814. 

GBRBSR,  Johann  Gottfried  Henmch.. 
Gentian  engineer:  b.  -Hof,  Bavaria,  1832;  d. 
1912.  He  Tccetved  bis  education  at  Nuren^eiv 
and  Munich.  He  was  a  saccessful  designer  of 
bridges  and  originated  the  *<cantilever  system* 
which  was  patented  by"  him.  The  bridge  over 
the  ■  Isar  at  Grosshesselohe  was  designed  and 
constructed  by  him.  The  orif^nal  cantilever 
bridge  hy  htm  is  that  at  Regnitz.  He  wrote 
<Die  Rheinbrucke  bei  Mam2>  (1863);  'Die 
Isorbrucjce  bei  Grosshesselohe  >  0859);  <Das 
Faulische  Tragersystem^  (1859);  'Triiger  mil 
frciliegenden  Stiit^unkteo'  (1870). 

GERBBRS.   See  Guebers. 

GSRBBRT.  See  Silvestek  II. 

GBRBBRT,  Martin,  Babon  von  HoavAxj, 
German  Roman  Catholic  jH^elate :  b.  Horb,  1720 ; 
d.  1793.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  school 
of  Freiburg  It  Breisgan,  entered  the  Benedic- 
tine  order  in  1737  and  became  a  priest  in  1744. 
Subsequently  he  became  professor  of  theology 
and  abbot  of  ^e  monastery  in  1764.  In  1759-^ 
be  travded  throt^hout  Europe  seddng  out  old 
collections  of  musical  literature  honsed  in  the 
monasteries.  He  wrote  'De  Cantu  et  Munca 
Sacra'  (1774).  'Monumenta  Vcteris  Uturgise 
Alemannicae*  (1777);  ^Scriptores  Ecclesiastic! 
de  Musica  Sacra'  (3  vols.,  1784),  his  greatest 
work  and  still  of  the  highest  value  for  the  his- 
torian of  musical  literature;  *(Iodex  Epistolaris 
Rudolphi  V  (1772):  <Historia  Nigrse  Silvae 
Ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti*  (1788).  (Tonsult  the 
life  by  Misard  (Paris  1867). 

OBRCKB,  gar1%  Alfred*  Orman  scholar; 
b.  Hanover.  1860l  He  received  hU  education  at 
the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin,  and  in 
1886-88  he  was  professor  at  the  Luisen  Gym- 
nasium of  Berlin.  He  became  privat  docent 
at  (Jottingen  in  1890,  remaining  until  1893. 
From  1895  to  1909  he  held  a  professorship  at 
Greifswatd,  and  in  the  latter  year  removed  in 
a  similar  capacity  to  the  University  of  Breslau. 
He  published  numerous  works  on  the  writers 
of  antiquity,  including  *Seneca-Studien*  (1895) ;' 
'Studia  Annaeana*  (1900);  'Griechisdic  Lit- 
teraturjreschichte  (1898;  latest  ed.,  1913) ; 
*(iesrfiichte-  der  griechisch-romischen  Phi- 
lospphic>  (2d  ed.,  1912);  <Methodik'  (1912); 
'Einleitung  in  die  Altertumswissenschaft* 
(2d  ed..  1912),  in  colhboration  with  Norden; 
*Entstehnng  der  ^neis>  (1913). 

GERDA,  jSr'da.  (1)  In  Scandinavian  my- 
thologVj^  wife  of  Freyr  and  daiighter  of  the 
giant  Gymer;  she  is  so  beautiTul  that  the 
brightness  of  her  naked  aims  illuminates  both 
atr  and  sea.  (2)  In  astronomy,  an  asteroid,  the 
122d  fotmd;  discovered  by  Peters,  31  July  1872. 

GBRSZ.  hi'rSs,  Sierra  de,  Portugal,  a- 
mountain  chain  which  ramifies  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Asturias  and  stretches  between  the 
basins  of  the  Douro  and  Minho,  from  north  to 
south,  for  about  18  miles.^  It  consists  generally 
of  a  succession  of  granite  peaks,  the  loftiest 
of  which,  Murro  de  Burageiro,  has  a  heirfit  of 
4^96  feet. 

,  GBRFALCON,  or  GYRFALCON.  See 
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GBRGONNB,    get'gun,    Joseph  Diez» 

French  mathemaddan :  b.  Nancy,  1771 ;  d,  1859. 
He  joined  the  ann^  in  1792  and  was  attached 
to  the  Moselle  divisiMi,  taking  part  in  the  oele- 
bated  battle  of  Vahny.  After  a  brief  course 
at  the  Chalons  artillerv  sdiool  he  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant  and  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Pyrenies.  Returning  to  Nimes,  he 
was  made  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Ecole 
de  Nimes;  removed  to  Montpellier  in  1816  as 
professor  of  astronon^,  and  in  1830  became 
rector  of  the  academy  there.  His  fame  rests  on 
his  being  one  of  the  founders  of  modem  pro- 
jective geometry  and  his  entmctation  of  the 
principle  of  geometric  duality.  He  puUished 
Annates  de  Matkimatiques  from  1810  to  1831. 

GBRGOVXA,  the  modem  Gergovte,  and  in 
Roman  times  the  capital  of  the  Arverni.  In 
52  B.C.  Julius  C^sar  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tack against  it.  Consult  Holmes  'Caesar's  Con- 
quest of  GauP  (2d  ed.,  1911). 

GERHARD,  garliart,  Eduard,  German 
archieologist :  b.  Posen,  1795  ;_d.  1867.  He  was 
educated  at  Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  after  1816 
resided  in  the  fpnner  city.  He  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  Gymnasium  of  Posen  in  1816  and 
remained  there .  three  jears.  Failing  ^esight 
led  to  his  resignation,  and  he  set  out  for  Italy. 
From  1822  to  1837  he  resided  in  Rom6  and 
prosecuted  there  his  archaeological  studies.  He 
became  archaeologist  of  the  Berlin  Museum  in 
1837,  became  professor  of  the  University  there 
in  1844,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Institute  di  CorrispondenzA  Archeo- 
logica,  later  the  Imperial  German  Archaeological 
Institute.  He  gave  a  great  impetus  to  archaeol- 
ogical study  by  promoting  an  orderly  classifica- 
tion and  pubhshing  seriatim  important  groups 
of  monuments,  artistic  remains,  etc  Many  of 
his  papers  are  found  in  the  (Jesammelte 
acadetmsche  Abhandlungen  und  kleine 
Schriften>  (Bertin  1866^).  His  published 
works  include  'Rapporto  intomo  i  vasi  Volcenti'' 
(1831);  <AnHke  Bildwerice>  (1844);  <Au». 
erlesene  griechische  Vasenbilder*  (1839  et  seq.) ; 
^Griechische  und  etruskische  Trinkscfaalen^ 
(1843);  'Etruskische  und  campanische  Vasen- 
bilder'  (1843);  'Apulische  Vasen>  (1846); 
'Trinkschalen  und  Gefasse>  (1850) :  'Etrus- 
kische Spie^>  (4  vols.,  1843-68;  Sth  vol,  Inr 
Klugmaim  et  al.,  1897).  Consult  Jahn,  'Ed- 
uard (jerhard,  ein  Lebensabriss^  (Beriin 
1868),  and  Sandvs  'A  History  of  Oassical 
Scholar8hip>  (Vol.  Ill,  Cambndge  1908). 

GERHARD,  William  Patd,  American  sani-- 
tary  engineer:  b.  Hamburg,  Geraian^r,  30  July 
18S4.  He  was  educated  in  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
and  later  on  in  (rermany;  was  graduated  at 
Technical  University  of  Karlsruhe,  Baden,  and 
served  as  volunteer  in  Prussian  Railroad  Regi- 
ment 1875-76,  Berlin.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1877,  and  received  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  civil  engineering  from  Tedinical  Uni- 
versity of  ITarmstadt.  1911.  He  worind  under 
Colonel  Flad  and  under  Captain  James  B.  Eads 
in  Saint  Louis,  1877-80;  became  chief  assistant 
engineer  to  Col.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.  at  New- 
port, 1881-83,  and  has  since  practised  his  pro-' 
fcssion  in  -New  York.  He  was  editor  of 
BttUding,  an  architectural  journal,  1865-86; 
served  as  consulting  sanitary  engineer  on  staff 
of  New  York  Slate  archite&  United 
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States  delegate  to  First  International  Confer- 
ence on  Public  Baths  at  The  Hague,  1910. 
Member  of  technical  societies  and  author  of 
numerous  American  works  on  sanitation,  house 
drainage,  water  supply,  ^iire  protection,  gas 
lifting.  Has  also  published  three  German 
works. 

GSRHARDT,  Dagobert  von.  See  Amyn- 
TOR,  Gerhard  von. 

GERHARDT,  Eduard,  German  painter: 
b.  Erfurt,  1813;  d.  188S.  He  began  life  as  a 
lithographer,  next  studied  architecture  at 
Cologne  and  under  Semper  at  Dresden.  In 
1837  ne  took  to  painting  at  Munich,  and  subse- 
quently stixlied  his  art  m  Italy  and  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  For  some  time  he  was  an  instructor 
in  the  royal  household  at  Lisbon,  but  in  1851 
returned  to  Munich.  His  portrayal  of  Moorish 
architecture  is  unrivalled.  His  most  notable 
works  are  ^Palace  of  the  Inquisition  at  Cor- 
dova* (1863):  'Lion  Court  at  the  Alhambra, 
Granada^  (1861) ;  'Saint  Marc's,  Venice' 
(1864),  all  bi  the  Pinakothek,  Munich;  'The 
Alhambra  by  Moonliglit^ ;  '(jeneraUfe*  and 
*The  Comares  Tower,  >  in  the  Schadc  Gallery, 
Munich. 

GERHARDT.  Elena,  German  singer:  b. 
Leipzig,  11  Nov.  1883.  In  1899  she  joined  the 
Leipzig  Conservatoiy,  and  for  four  years 
studiecf  there  under  Marie  Hedtnont.  In  1903 
her  df^but  in  a  recital  at  Leipzig  was  an  in- 
stantaneous success  and  by  popular  demand  she 
was  induced  to  try  opera.  After  eight  appear- 
ances at  Leipzig  she  decided  to  confine  her 
efforts  to  concert  work.  She  soon  became 
latown  as  the  greatest  lieder  singer  of  modern 
times.  In  1912  she  viwted  the  United  States 
and  made  a  most  successful  concert  tour  with 
the  principle  orchestras.  In  1913  she  reappeared 
in  America  and  the  endre  country  did  homage 
to  her  genius. 

GERHARDT,  Karl,  American  sculptor:  b- 
Boston,  Mass.,  7  Jan.  1833.  He  was  a  ma- 
chinist at  Cbicopee,  Mass.,  and  he  showed  con- 
siderable talent  in  this  field,  in  which  he  later 
became  a  designer  of  machinery  at  Hartford. 
He  became  interested  in  sculpture  and  he  was 
so  successful  that  he  was  ultimately  sent  to 
stu<hr  in  Paris,  where  his  work  was  exhibited 
in  the  salon  and  won  prizes.  His  works  in- 
clude busts  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Samuel  L.  Qemeos,  etc.;  and  statues 
of  Nathan  H^e,  in  the  Connecticut  State 
capitot ;  Gen.  Israel  Futmun  at  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
and  other  Americans  of  note. 

GERHARDT  (Fr.  zha-rar').  Karl  Fried- 
rich,  Frendi  diemist:  b.  Strassburg,  21  Aag. 
1816;  d.  there.  19  Aug.  1856.  He  studied  chem- 
istry under  Leibig  at  Giessen.  In  1838  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  lectured  on  chemistry,  and 
there  with  his  friend  Cahours  he  commenced 
his  researches  on  the  essential  oils.  In  1844 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Montpellier.  About  this  time  he  published  his 
^Summary  of  Organic  Qiemistry.'  In  1848  he 
reigned  tfie  chdr  and  returned  to  Paris  to 
devote  his  time  and  energies  to  chemical  in- 
restif^tions.  His  works  attracted  world-wide 
attention,  and  resulted  in  his  becoming,  in  1855, 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Strassburg.  His  ideas 
and  discoveries  are  embodied  in  his  ^Treatise 
on  Organic  Chemistry'    ( 1853-56) .  Consult 
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Grimaux,  'Oiarles  C^rhardt'  (Paris  1900); 
Ostwald,  'Grosae  Manner  (Leipzig  1909). 

GERHARDT,  Paol,  German  hymn-writer: 
b.  Grafenhainichen,  Saxony,  1607;  d.  Lubben, 
.7  June  1676i  He  studied  at  Witteobe^  and 
became  pastor  at  Mittenwalde.  Removing  to 
Berlin  in  1657,  he  became  deacon  at  the  Nicol- 
aikirche,  where  he  remained  until  1666^  when 
he  was  deprived  of  his  office  hecauie  of  his 
refusal  to  accept  the  diet  of  Frederick  V^lliam. 
Later  this  deprivation  was  anaulled  through 
popular  intercession,  hot  Cserhardt  wouki  not 
compromise,  and  remained  for  a  time  without 
employment.  In  1668  he  became  archdeacon  at 
Lubben,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  was  staunch  in  his  support  of  the  Lutheran 
.doctrines,  and  defended  them  ardently  against 
the  Reformed  Churches.  He  is  especialfy  re- 
nowned for  his  hymns,  ranking  in  that  field 
with  Luther.  They  were  published  first  in 
hymn-books,  but  the  earliest  coinplete  set  is 
the  <Geistbche  Annalcn>  (1666-^)  with  music 
by  Ebeling.  ■  Consult  critical  editions  by  Bach- 
mann  (Beriin  1866)  and  tiie  Goedeke  (Leipz^ 
1677)  ;  and  the  'Life>  by  Lan^cker  (Berlm 
1841).'  The  best  modem  editions  are  by 
Wackemagei  (1843),  which  has  -gone  trough 
many  editirais,  and  an  Englidi  translation  by 
Kj^^,    *Paul   (^hardt't  Spiritual  Songs* 

GBRHARDUS  MAGNUS.  See  Groot. 

GERHART,  Emanuel  Vogel*  American 
German  Reformed  clergyman :  b.  Freeburft 
Snyder  Coim^,  Pa.,  13  June  1817 ;  d.  Lancaster, 
pa.,  6  May  1904.  He  etitered  the  ministry  in 
1842,  was  president  of  Tiffin  College,  Ohio, 
1851-55,  and  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  1855-66;  and  professor  of 
theology  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Lan- 
caster from  1868  He  published  'Philoso^y 
and  Logic';  *  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion* (1891). 

GERI  (^'r€),  and  FRSKI,  irTki.  the 
wolves  attendant  cm  Odin^s  thnme  in  Valhalla. 
When  he  feasb  with  his  heroes^  having  no 
need  of  food,  he  s^ves  all  the  viands  placed 
before  him  to  his  faithful  attendants.  Gen  and 
Freki, 

GERIATRICS.    See  Old  Age  and  Its 

OlSftASES 

GERICAULT,  zhrre-k&',  Jean-Looia  An- 
dr6  Theodore,  French  painter:  b.  Roueti,  26 
Sept.  1791 ;  d.  Paris,  18  Jan.  1824.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Lycee  Louis-le-Grand.  studied  art 
under  Vemet  and  Guerin.  He  exhibited  at  the 
salon  of  1812  his  'Cavalry  Officer  on  Horse- 
back' (now  in  the  Louvre)  and  his  reputation 
was  at  once  established.  In  1814  followed  his 
'Wounded  (^uirassiei\,'  which  was  only  mod^ 
erately  successful.  Ilie  artist  now  joined  the 
army  and  served  for  some  time  at  Ver- 
sailles. He  went  to  Italy  in  1817  and  studied 
the  great  masters  there.  His  work  was  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  his  stay  in  Italy.  'The 
Raft  of  Medusa'  belot^rs  to  this  pefiod  of  his 
career  and  is  one  of  the  ^eat  world  master- 
pieces. It  was  exhibited  by  the  artist  in  England 
and  brought  $4,000.  His  stay  in  England  pro- 
duced the  *Racc  for  the  Derby  at  Epsom,'  his 
last  big  work.  In  the  Louvre,  at  Rouen  Museum 
at  Paris  and  elsewhere  are  numerous  sketches, 
lithographs,  bronze  models,  etc.   A  fall  from  a 
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last  two  years  were  spent  in  great  bbdily  4b*> 
tress.  Ccmsah  Clenent  ^Gericanlt :  Etadm 
biographkiae  et  Critivw^  (Paris.  1868) ;  JkluthB*^ 
^History  of  Modem  Pauitingj>  (i^don  1907) ; 
Brownell,  ^Frendi  Art,  Qasac  and  ContcmH 
porary*  (New  York  1901). 

GSRICKB,  ga'nk-e.  Wilfiehn,  Gennan 
ordiestra  leader:  b.  Gratz.  Austria,  1845,  He 
entered  the  Vienna  Conservatory  itt  1862  and 
in  1865  became  kapellmeister  of  the  Umi 
theatre.  In  1874  he  became  record  kapell- 
meister of  the  Vienna  Court  Opera  nnder  Hans 
Richter.  In  1880  he  aticceeded  Brahms  as  con- 
ductor of  the  (iesellschaftsconcerte  and  sub-' 
quently  became  conductot  also  of  the  Sing''- 
verein.  In  18S4-89  as  leader  of  the '  Boston' 
Symphoi^  Orchestra  he  made  it  one  of  the 
great  orcnestras  of  the  world.  Pfom  1889  to 
1895  he  was  back  at  his  old  post  in  Vienna  but 
in  1898  returned  to  Boston  and  until  1906  wa$ 
in  charge  of  the  orchestra  there.  He  retired  in 
the  latter  year.  He  has  published  a  number 
of  works  for  orchestra,  also  pianoforte  works, 
and  some  chamber  music. 

GERIG,  ga'rig,  John  Lawrence,  American 
educator:  b.  Columbia,  Mo!,  1878..  In  1898  he 
was  graduated  at  the  University  oi  Missouri, 
and  subsequently  studied  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  at  Paris.  In  1901-03  he  was  in- 
structor at  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  in 
1905-06  at  Wniiams  College.  From  1906  to 
1911  he  was  successively  lecturer,  tutor,  in- 
structor and  assistant  professor  of.  Celtic  and 
the  Romance  languages.  In  1911  he  became 
associate  professor  at  the  same  institution.  He 
collaborated  in  Edgren's  'Italian  Dictionary* 
(1902)  and  contributed  to  encyclopedias,  and 
was  also  associate  editor  of  the  Romanic 
Review. 

GERING.  Ulrich,  Swiss  printer:  b.  about 
1440;  d.  1510.  Under  direction  of  Guillaume 
Fichct,  rector  of  tlw  Sorbmwe;  and  ia  conjAie- 
tion  with  Michael  Friburger  aad  Martin  CruMs 
be  set  iQ)  the  first  Kintinff  preu  ever  let  iq»  i« 
France. 

GBRIZIM,  ger^-tim.  ohe  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  central  Palestine  chain  (3,000 
feet),  separated  from  Ebal  Momitain  by  a  aeep 
narrow  valley.  In  which  stands  -the  town  or 
Niblns.  The  valley  between  them  is  very  fer- 
tile. Jacob's  well  5»tand«  where  the  vale  joins 
the  i^ain  of  Moreh.  Mount  Orinm  (with 
Moimt  Ebal)  was  the  scene  of  an  imposing 
ceremony  after  die  crossit^  of  Jordan,  in 
which  the  entire  pet>i^e  of  Israel  took  part,  \ti 
obedience  to  a  command  which  Moses  had 
given  them.  (Deut.  xxvii).  The  SamarltaiM 
built  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerirlm  as  a  rival  to 
dtat  of  JemsBlem,  and  organized  a  rival  priest- 
bood:  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  Closed  thti 
Decalogue  with  the  injtinetion,  "Thou  shalt 
boild  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  there 
only  shah  thou  worship.*  And,  tfcouf(h  the 
Samaritan  temple  was  destroyed  by  Hyrcanns 
about  20O  jrears  after,  the  mountain  on  which  H 
stood  continued  to  He  held  sacred  by  the  Samar- 
itans. It  was  to  Mount  Gerizim  that  the 
•woman  of  Samaria,*  referred  when  she  said 
to  our  Saviour;  "Oar  fathers  worshipped  in 
ftis  momttain,  and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  if 
me  place  where  men  ought  to  worship.*  The 
Samarrtans  claim  that  Genzim  was  die  scene  of 
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theisaari&ee  of  -.Uaac,  and  a*' itb' luouhit  fdM 
SBmantah  pa^vcc  is  sdlemniaed.  See  Ebau 

.  GBRtANP,  girlant,  Emat  Wilheln^ 
Perdinand,  German  Byzantine  acholai; :  b^-  Im&t 
hauscn,  Hesse-Nassau,  19  May  L870.  He  wais 
educated  in  die  public  schools  of  Fartsichendor^ 
and  Fulnek,  the  gymnasia  at  Troppau,  3*'^^^ 
and  Halberstadt,  Prussia,  and  the  universities 
of  Berlin  and  Jena.  In  1893  He  took  up  hi?, 
duties  as  teacher  at  ■  the  gymnasium  of  Hopi- 
burg  von  der  Hohe,  being  made  professor  ^ve 
years  later.  For  many  years  he  has  been  en- 
figged  in  editing  the  collections  of '  G^er' 
yTeilnehmerlistai  der  Sltem  Konzilien,'  and 
*NotitiE  episcopatuun'  for  the  .Prussian 
Academy  of  Sci^ces  under  the  tUK  .'Corpus 
notltiarum  episcopatuuni  (cctesis  orientally 
Grsecx,'  in  coJlaboration  with  August  Burck^ 
bardt,  Nicola  Radojsi<^  and  Pef6r  Thomsen. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Sdionhauser  Fun^ 
he  traveled  for  spedal  studies  to  the  institute 
for  Austrian  Historical  Rcseardh,,  Vienna,  and 
to  the  archives  and  libraries  of  Vflhicc  and 
Macerata  in  1897-98,  and  to  Florence  in  1900i 
He  is  the  author  of  'Das  Archly  des  Hitz&gi 
von  Kandia  im  kdtiiglichen  Staatsarchiy  zti 
Venedig'  (1899);  *Gesciiichte  des  lateinischeM 
Kaiserreichcs  von  Konstantinopel^  (1905) ; 
<Histoire  de  la  noblesse  craoise^  (1907;  Italiatf 
trans.,  <BoIfet{no  ara!dico.>  190B).  He'  cot- 
laborated  In  'Historisches  Jahrbuch  der  Gdrrei- 
Gescllschafl>  (1899);  *Neue JahrbScher  fiit* 
dag  Wassische  Altertum*  (l9(E-04);  ^Scrip^^, 
tores  sacri  et  profani'  (1903);  Krumbacheif 
'Byzantinische  XiteratUrgeschichte* ;  *ltittei- 
ttmgen  des  Vereins  fiir  Geschidhte  unj  Alter- 
tHDMfctnide  xu,  Hoabtuff  vcn  4er:.HHM.?0He 
contribnted  to  the  'OttWic  Ei^cjsjkjw^a.^ithe 
ByMiUitmiscke  Zeitschrift,  Kewe  de  rOrteft^ 
latin,  LiteruriKht  Centraibiatt,  JBtrUmtr.  PAi/o- 
hgitcke  WoekenseXrifi,  Historiiehe  zH^smift, 
etc,  etc. 

GERM  or  HICROBB*  a  term  applied  to 
aoy  microKOj^cal  fona  of  li£e.  ^lant  or  ani^ 
mal,  any  inoividua)  micro-organism  that  haa 
been  found  to.  have  a  life  history.  V<^etabts 
germs  are  recognized  as  the  causes,  of  fermen- 
tation and  putrefaction.^  t'hey  arc  natures 
scavengers.  At  one  time  in  the  given  theory  of 
disease  most  of  the  communicable  or  infectious 
diseases  were  thought  to  be  spread  by  microbes 
or  g^rms  of  animal  origin,  out  the  study  ol 
these  diseases  in  recent  years  show  that  both 
lowly  organized  plants  and  animals  may  be  tht 
sources  of  infection.  Diseases  caused  in  .&is 
way  are  kriown  as  germ  diseases:  If  is'lOiowi) 
that  malaria,  for  example,  is  caused  by  parasitic 
germs  braus^  into  the  blood  by  «laS4^^s. 
and  typhus  fever  by  bo<ty  lice,  white  typhoiS 
fever,  acute  pneumonia,  irtfantile- pan^^EK  or 
poliomyelitis,  and  tuberculosis  for  ej^ample  ar^ 
caused  1^  microscopical  vegetable .  grpw^ 
known  as  bacteria.'  The  tiiicros«>p(c.plarif-1ia^ 
in  itself  the  seed  or  nower  of  reproducing  « 
phmt  of  like  kind.  AsTyndail  pots  it  «as  sui^y 
as  a  thistle  rises  from  a  thistle  seed,  as  surely 
as  the  fig  comes  from  the  fig,  the  grape  from 
the  grape,  the  thorn  from  the  thorn,  so  Surelv 
does  the  typhoid  gervn  (or  seed)  increase-nn4 
multiply  into  typhoid  fever,  the  scarlatina' gerai 
into  scariatina  and  the  small-pox  gertn  intA 
Analt-pox.*  White  the  infecting  -  g^nW'  4t 
measles  and  of  some  other  comtttutflcftMe='db^ 
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ewKS;has  no&  yet  been  isolated  and  studied, 
MQgresB  is  b»ng  made  toward  their  discovery. 
•  Plants  Z9  well  as  man  and  othec  aninialS'  h^ve 
diseases,  and  probably  there  is  no  living  tini*- 
mal '  or  plant  that  does '  not  have'  to  strug:^e 
firectly  or  indirectly  with  either  plant  or  ani- 
mal germs.  Fortunately  while  .  ordinary  at- 
most>neric  air  frequently  contains  many  genns, 
fliey  are  c<)ntent  usually,  to  live  on  dead  plants 
and  animals  —  and  even  sd-called  disease 
germs  may  be  harmless  to  human  beings  in  a 
good  conoition  of  general  health.  But  when 
an  individual  has  a  depressed  vitality,  there  is 
a  sintable  soil  for  the  development  and  propaga- 
tion of  disease  germs.  They  now  live  on  live 
tissues.  is  estimated  that  in  suitable  soil 
one  bacterium  in  24  hours  win  have  17.000,000 
descendants.  _  Germs  enter  the  body  through 
the  nose  by  inspired  air,  by  the  throat  with  air 
and  infected  food,  and  through  abrasions  and 
wounds  of  the  skin.  Excreted  frdra  the  body 
diey  can  convey  infection  to  others.  It  is  now 
recoghixed  th&t  germ&  of  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever  and  Infantile  paralysis  for  example,  find* 
itig  lodgement  in  the  bodies  of  healthy  personsi 
may  through  the  excretions  from  these  bodies 
produce  infection  for  others.  These  person? 
are  designated  "carriers.*  Dust  is  a  great 
holder  of,  certain  disease  germs,  so  are  articles 
of  food;  and  clothing,  bedding,  carpe'ts,  any  de- 
composing material,  etc.  In  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  infectious  or  germ  diseases, 
civics  house  and  personal  cleanliness  are  of 

irime  importance.  See  Micbobes;  Ivrscnau; 
liSEASB;  Uebm  THEcny  OF:  Plants,  Diseases 
or;  Parasites.:  Bacteria;  PnbTozoA. 

GERU  CELLS.   See  Cbll;  Emunratjooy. 

GERM-LATBR  THBOKT.  See  Eubkv- 

OLOGY. 

GEAM-PLASH»  in  Uolegy.  the  protoplasm 
peculiar  to  a  germ  or  ovum.  The  power  of 
propagation  depends  upon,  the  possession'  of 
germ-pbum,  wtuch  is-tfcc'  means  of  pres«Y»tion 
of  $p«cieit.  In  nnicelhihu'  arganlams  the  genn- 
plasni  is  coflbUited  in  th^  ceA  diat  constitutes  the 
body,  hut  in  multicellular  animals  and  plants 
there  are  distinct  Ke^Tn-cells,  oat  of  wbioi  the 
new  individual  is  formed.  The  plasm  of  those 
cells  Weismann  calls  germ-blasm,  which  Is  there- 
fore the  actual  bearer  of  the  phenomena  of 
heredity.  Upon  this  fact  he  based  his  well- 
known  theory  of  the  continuity  of  germ-plasm. 
Nageli  gave  it  the  name  of  ideoplasm.  See 
Bicnlogy;  Ehbryocogy;  Whsuanit,  August. 

GBRM  THEORY  OF  DISEASE.  See 
DiSEASB,  Geu(  Tubory  of. 

GSRMAIN-BN-LATB,  zh^r'mfifi-Uk-ie', 
Saint.  See  Saint  Gekmain-en-Layb. 

GERMAN  ART.  See  Germany  — Aiicsi- 
TECTURE;  Painting;  Scolpture. 

GERMAN     BAPTIST  BRBTHRSN, 

known  also  as  ^Dunkards,'^  ^Dunkers^  or 
*Tunkers,*  bodies  of  Christians  of '  German 
origin,  consisting  of  four  divisions.  (1)  Con- 
servative, (2)'  Old  Order,  (3)  Progres^ve, 
(4)  Seventh  Day.  The  movement,  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  which  is  baptism  by  trine 
imncrsion  (candidates  are  dipped  at  the  utter- 
ance of  each  title  in  the  Trinity  —  Father,  Son, 
Holy  Ghost  —  in  the  f  ormnla) ,  arose  in 
Swartcenau,  on  the  Oder,  in  Germany,  near  the 
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begiwunff  of  dM  ISA  century  (170B).  Alex- 
ander Mack,  a  miller,  being  the  founder.  It 
was  mystical  and  piedstic  in  character,  and  its 
members,  rcjectins  formulatol  creeds,  turned 
to  dtt  Bible  as  tneir  only  rale  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  for  nearly  two  centuries  strict 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  has 
been  observed.  Religion  is  carried  into 
all  the  affairs  of  life  and  business  and 
social  relations,  as  well  as  into  all  church 
matters ;  and  fellowship,  worship,  work, 
conduct  as  individuals  in  all  things  were 
regulated  by  decisions  of  the  annual  coa- 
ferencfc  based  upon  passages  of  the  Word  of 
God.  Nonconformity  to  tbe  world  was  applied 
as  a  principle  to  the  whole  body  of  the  BreUircn 
in  the  United  States,  until  the  last  quarter  of 
the  19th  century,  when  the  influence  of  other 
Christian  bodies  and  of  general  education  broke 
down  exclusiveness,  and  let  in  some  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  ^vingrise  to  the  first  three 
divisions,  Conservative,  Progressive  and  Old 
Order,  described  below.  Under  the  dominance 
of  this  principle,  the  costumes  of  both  men  and 
women,  the  manner  of  wearin^g  the  hair  and 
heard  were  prescribed,  and  fashion's  decrees  set 
at  naught.  Bonnets  for  women,  hats  for  men, 
carpets  for  the  floors,  pianos  or  organs  in  the 
house,  and  many  other  things  were  resisted 
successfully  for  many  years,  in  one  way  or 
another,  when  articles  of  wear  and  use  be- 
came common  the  rule  was  i^radually  relaieed 
At  first  colleges  were  forbidden  and  for  a  time 
high  schools  were  under  Aie  ban,  the  text  sup- 
porting it  being  Romans  xii,  16^  "Mind  not  hi^ 
things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.* 
Nevertheless,  high  schools  and  colleges  came  a 
little  later,  and  are  carried  on  both  in  the  Con- 
servative and  Progressive  branches.  Like  the 
Mennonites  and  Friends,  the  Brethren  are  op- 
posed to  war  and  to  the  taking  of  juri£cal 
oaths  and  restrain  tiieir  members  From  litiga- 
tion. 

The  Ddnleards  suffered  persecution  in  Witt- 
genstein and  removed  to  Crefeld  and  to  other 

gaoes  in  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Holland 
ut  their  practices  differing  from  those  gen- 
erally prevailing,  the  atmosphere  became  un- 
friendly almost  everywhere,  and  emigration  to 
the  United  Sutes,  beginnmg  in  1/19,  soon 
brought  lai^  conq>anIes  of  the  Brethren  to 
this  country.  Most  of  them  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, whence  they  found  their  way  gradually 
to  the  South  and  West.  One  of  their  number 
set  up  a  printing  house  in  Gennantown,  Qiris- 
topher  Saur,  from  wliose_  press  was  issued  the 
first  Bible  in  German  printed  in  America. 

Among  the  peculiantieS  of  the  Brethren  is 
the  observance  of  die  communion  as  an  even- 
ing meal,  accompanied  by  the  ceremony  of  foot- 
wasl^g,  the  f^ving  of  tihe  holy  kiss,  and  die 
aae  from  the  first  of  imfennented  wine. 
Participation  in  slaveiy,  in  the  making,  selliog 
Or  drinking  of  intoxicants,  was  forbidden  be- 
fore the  dose  of  the  18th  century ;  also  the  use 
of  tobacco,  membership  in  secret  societies,  the 
taking  of  juridical  oaths,  and  activity  in  politics. 

The  Brethren  are  ample,  plun-living,  de- 
vout Christians  of  the  evangielical  type,  carry- 
ing on  thar  church  woric  in  much  the  same  wanr 
as  other  denominadons,  their  form  of  church 
government  being  congregational  among  the 
Progressives  ana  Old  Order  Brethren,  with 
some  modification  among  the  Conservatives, 
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who  give  some  ccdesiutkal  power  to  the  aor 

nual  confermce. 

The  customs,  maimers  and  methods  of  life 
of  the  communities  of  which  the  Brethren 
formed  a  part,  gradually  took  effect  amoog 
them,  giviuK  rise  to  differences  of  opinion  on 
questions  relattne  to  nonoonformi^,  and  finally 
precipitating  (Uvi»ons  into  Progressive,  Con- 
servative and  Old  Order  branches.  The  Old 
Order  Brethreoj  the  strictest  of  the  three  in 
matters  of  disapHne,  withdrew  in  1881  as  a 
protest  a^inst  relaxation ;  the  next  division 
occurred  in  1882  when  the  Progressive  Breth- 
ren withdrew  because  the  main  body  was  not 
sufficiently  liberal  in  discipline,  according  to 
Adr  thinking,  and  esped^ly  because  it  had 
departed  from  the  congregational  principle  of 
church  government 

The  Conservatives,  calling  themselves  Ger- 
man Baptist  Brethren,  who  became  a  separate 
body  in  1881,  are_  by  far  the  most  numerous 
branch.  In  addition  to  the  annual  confer- 
ence, a  ^eat  event  among  them,  there  are  40  or 
more  ^  district  conferences,  whose  business  is 
local  in  character.  They  l^ve  colleges  and  col- 
legiate institutes,  carry  on  home  and  foreign 
missions,  conduct  Sunday  schools,  and  have  a 
largepublishing  business.  In  1916  it  reported 
100,000  members,  with_  980  churches  and  over 
3(000  ministers,  including  deacons,  elders  and 
bishops.  ^  The  bishops  are  local  church  officials 
of  the  highest  order.  The  territory  covered  by 
the  Church  embraces  35  States,  stretching  from 
New  York  west  to  the  Padfic  and  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf. 

The  Progressives,  who  have  adopted  the 
name  Brethren  Church  for  their  organization, 
differ  from  the  Conservatives  in  the  stress  they 
lay  on  the  congregational  system  and  in  matters 
of  discipline.  All  ecclesiastical  power  is  lodged 
with  the  local  church.  Th^  have  district  con- 
ferences and  a  general  conference,  which  have 
no  ecclesiastical  fimctions.  This  body  main- 
tains a  universify  at  Ashland  Ohio,  is  active  in 
missionary  work,  promotes  Sunday  schools  and 
has  societies  of  Christian  Endeavor.  It  had 
in,  1916,  24,794_  members,  230  churches  and  314 
ministers.   It  is  increasing  slowly. 

The  Old  Order  Brethren,  dating  from  1881. 
were  organized  to  preserve,  from  the  inroads 
of  modem  social  life  and  customs  the  church 
of  the  fathers.  They  insist  upon  non-con{omi> 
i^,  hold  that  marri^e  is  intfissolable,  and  ob- 
serve the  simple  life,  dressing  plainly  and  living 
quietly.  They  are  not  growing  in  numbers. 
They  reported  in  1916,  3,500  members,  70 
churches  and  219  ministers.  Thev  do  not  con- 
duct missions,  nor  Sunday  schools. 

The^  German  Seventh^Day  Baptists  be^n 
their  history  when  John  Conrad  Beissel  with- 
drew from  the  Brethren  because  he  had  been 
led  to  adc^  the  Seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath 
and  the  principle  of  celibacy.  This  was  in 
1728.  Four  years  later,  he  took  up  the  life  of 
a  hemut  at  Ephrata,  Pa.,  where  he  organiKed 
a  celibate  community;  ka^wn  as  the  Ephrata 
Society.  Two  houses  were  built,  <»ie  for  the 
sisters,  with  a  prioress  in  change,  and  one  for 
men,  with  a  prior.  A  school  was  established 
in  1735  and  a  printing  house  in  1750L  As  a 
cdil»te  community  the  society  began  to 
dwindle,  celibacy  was  dropped  and  by  1830  the 
members  had  been  scattered  and  community  life 
was  abandoned.  In  belief,  these  churches  are 


in  gtteral  haraiany  with  the  other  bodies  of 
Brethren,  differing  somewhat  in  practice.  In 
1906  they  reported  167  members;  in  1916t  3tXK 
with  15  miaisterB,  and  6  churches. 

The  four  bodies  had  in  1916  a  total  of  3,645 
ministers,  i;295  churches  and  128^94  members. 
Consult  Brumbaugh's  ^History  of  the  German 
Baptist  Brethren  in  Europe  and  America' 
lU.,  1899),  Palkenstein's  <I}istory  of 
die  German  Baptist  Brethren  Churai'  (Lan- 
caster. Pa.,  1906). 

H.  K.  Cabboll. 

GERMAN  CATHOLICS,  a  religious  sect 
which  sprang  up  in  Germany  about  the  close  of 
1844,  which  rapidly  increased  during  the  four 
or  five  following  years  and  then  as  rapidly 
declined.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  forma- 
tion of  this  sect  was  the  exhibition  by  Amoldi, 
bishop  of  Treves,  of  the  holy  coat  preserved  in 
the  cathedral  of  that  city  and  said  to  be  tiie  coat 
of  Qirist  The  tnshop  accompanied  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  holy  coat  by  a  promise  of  plenary 
indulgence  to  whoever  should  make  a  pilgprim- 
age  to  Treves  to  honor  it  TTie  announcement 
of  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  of 
Trives  produced  a  feeling  of  general  astonish- 
ment in  Germany  and  drew  from  a  SUesian 
priest  called  J.  Ronge,  who  had  already  been 
suspended  from  his  ^arge  on  account  of  his 
independent  views,  a  letter  protesting  against 
the  exhibition  of  the  bdty  coat  and  dmoancing 
the  projected  pilgrimage  as  idolatry.  This  letter 
was  published  in  the  ^Sachsische  Vateriands- 
blatter>  on  16  Oct  1844,  and  produced  an 
amount  of  excitement  that  was  quite  unantici- 
pated by  the  writer.  Ronge  was  excommuni- 
cated, but  this  only  increased  the  general  en- 
thusiasm in  his  favor,  and  when  he  entered  into 
reladoiu  with  Czerski,  another  independent 
priest  who  had  seceded  from  the  Chnich.  and 
ma^  alwig  with  him  an  ai9)eal  to  the  lower 
grades  of  the  <iergy  to  unite  in  founding  & 
National  German  Church  independent  of  die 
Pope  and  governed  by  councils  and  synods,  the 
aj>peal  received  a  ready  answer  from  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  A  number  of  congregatitxis  bdong- 
iog  to  the  new  body  were  formed  in  the  more 
important  towns,  especially  in  Leipzig,  under 
the  celebrated  Robert  Blum,  and  in  Magdeburg 
under  the  teacher  Kote.  In  the  8i»ing  o£  1845 
there  were  already  about  ICQ.  At  this  time 
(March  1845)  a  coundl  was  summoned  to 
meet  in  I^ipzig  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of 
the  body.  Only  20  congr^ations  were  repre- 
sented there,  but  these  nevertheless  at  once 
proceeded  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Wigard  to  arrange  a  system  of  doctrine  and. 
practice  vdiich  was  to  form  the  basu  of  umon 
bn-  the  whole  Church.  The  Bible  was  recog- 
nized as  the  sole  standard  of  faith  and  its  in- 
terpretation was  left  to  reason,  "penetrated  and 
animated^  by  the  Christian  idea.  Only  two 
sacraments  were  admitted,  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  In  matters  of  ritual  each  con- 
gregation was  left  free  to  carry  into  practice  its 
own  views.  The  organism  of  the  new  Church 
was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
dissentii^  churches  of  Scotland.  Each  con- 
gregation was  to  choose  its  own  pastor  and 
elders.  Affairs  of  a  general  interest  were  car- 
trusted  to  the  management  of  a  general  council 
to  meet  every  five  years,  but  the  decisions  of 
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tihis  council  were  to  be  ratified  by  a  fflajority 
of  the  congregations  before  they  came  valid. 
The  confession  of  sins,  the  hierarchy  of  the 
cler^  and  the  celibacy  of  the  priests  were 
abolished  and  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was 
not  recognized.  On  the  subject  of  purgatory 
nothing  was  declared  either  for  or  against  it. 
The  constitution  of  the  new  Church  was  thus 
a  Protestant  one;  but  in  some  respects  the  Ger- 
man Catholics  went  even  further  than  the 
majority  of  Protestants  in  a  liberal  direction, 
inasmuch  as  they  claimed  for  all,  complete  re- 
ligious liberty  and  declared  their  reKgipn  to  be 
capable  of  development  and  modificatum  with 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 

The  Church  established  on  this  basis  had  at 
first,  as  has  already  been  stated,  great  success.. 
The  most  eminent  men  of  the  liberal  party  re- 
garded die  movement  Yritb  sympathy,  or  at  least 
with  interest  Gervinus  expressed  his  belief 
that  great  benefits  mi^t  result  from  it  Many 
Protestants,  dissatisfied  with  the  subjection  of 
their  t%lif^on  to  state  supervision,  joined  the 
body,  which,  at  the  end  of  1845,  counted  296 
congre^tions.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
the  spirit  of  opposition  began  to  ^ow  itself. 
The  majority  of  the  govemmcnts  in  Germany 
at  the  instigation  both  of  the  Protestant  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  began  to  use  re- 
presuvc  measures  against  the  new  body.  Pms- 
»a  contented  itself  with  regulating  the  exercise 
of  their  worship;  but  some  of  the  other  states 
went  further.  At  Baden  the  adherents  of  the 
sect  were  deprived  of  their  political  rights. 
Austria  took  the  course  of  banishing  them  from 
her  dominions.  But  persecution  from  without 
did  less  hurt  than  the  divisions  within  the  body. 
Ahnoat  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the 
ctmncil  at  Leipzig  a  congregation  had  been 
formed  at  Berlin  which  refused  to  alnde  by  its 
decisions.  Czersld  and  Rpnge,  the  two  origi- 
nators of  the  sect,  became  ue  leaders  of  two 
opposing  parties  within  it,  one  of  which,  that 
headed  by  Czersld,  clung  to  the  traditions  and 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  re- 
jecting only  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and 
the  union  between  Church  and  State ;  while  the 
other  sought  for  more  freedom,  converted  re- 
ligion into  a  sort  of  popular  philosophy  and 
began  to  mix  up  with  it  (juestions  of  politics, 
exhibiting  strong  democratic  tendencies.  These 
were  most  plainly  manifest  during  the  revo- 
lutionary epoch  of  1848.  The  schism  between 
the  two  parties  was  then  complete.  One  section 
of  the  congregations  of  German  Catholics  pro- 
fessed to  have  only  religious  ends  in  view, 
while  another  section  openly  pronounced  itself 
in  favor  of  socialistic  pnndples. 

From  the  year  1850,  however,  there  were 
several  attempts  to  re-establish  the  unity  of  the 
body.  An  effort  was  made  to  reintroduce  har- 
mony by  widening  the  basis  of  union.  Instead 
of  founding  a  religion,  a  council  held  at  Gotha 
in  June  1859,  j>roposed  the  formation  of  a 
religious  assoaation  or  confederation  into 
which  all  free  Protestant  and  even  Jewish  con- 
gregations were  to  be  admitted.  Legislation  in 
the  different  states  had  become  more  tolerant 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  of  the 
council  of  Gotha  seemed  to  be  at  least  prac- 
ticable. But  the  result  proved  otherwise.  The 
associations  consisted  of  too  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments.   While  some  of  the  members  receding 


further  and  further  from  orthodoxy  proclaimed 
simjfle  design  as  their  religion  and  abolished 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  others  on  the 
contrary  lost  themselves  tn  an  exaggerated 
mysticism.  According  to  the  most  recent  sta- 
tistics there  are  still  about  100  congregations  of 
German  Catholics  in  Germany;  but  their  num- 
bers only  amounted  to  about  6,200  in  1895. 
Consult  Bauer,  ^Geschichte  der  GriindDiK  und 
Fortbildung  der  deutschkathollschen  Kirche' 
(ifeissen  1885) ;  Kampe,  <Wesen  des  Dcutsch- 
katholicismus*  (Tubingen  1850)  ;  Findel,  'Der 
Deutschkatholidsmus  in  Sachsen'  (Leipzig 
1895). 

GERMAN  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  OF 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    See  Economics. 
GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  COLLBGBS. 

See'CouuERciAL  Education. 

GERMAN  BAST  AFRICA,  the  largest 
German  colonial  possession,  extending  from  lat. 
r  to  about  11"  41'  S.,  and  from  long.  29"  to 
40°  40*  E.,  acquired  between  1885-90.  It  has 
a  coast  line  of  620  miles  and  lies  between  Brit- 
ish East  Africa,  Indian  Ocean,  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  Rhodesia.  Kongo  Free  State  and 
the  British  Sudan.  Tbc  area  is  384,000  square 
miles.  The  (yemian  ^pire  is  represented  by 
an  imperial  governor,  who  appoints  a  council  of 
five  in  each  of  nine  communes.  The  re^<m  pro- 
duces almost  every  kind  of  tropical  fruit,  fibres, 
sugar,  tea,  copra,  vanilla,  rubber^  cotton,  cin- 
chona, etc.,  and  cattle  rearing  is  extensively 
carried  on.  The  chief  seaports  are  Dar-«s- 
Salaam  (pop.  13,000) :  Bagamoyo  (pop.  14,000); 
Saadani,  Pangani,  Kilwa  (pop.  10,<XX>  each), 
and  several  smaller  towhs.  Fine  roads  have  been 
built  and  two  railroads  are  operated.  Tanga 
to  New  Moshi.  220  miles,  and  Da  r-es- Salaam 
to  Ujiji,  780  miles.  There  are  51  post  offices,  34 
telegraph  stations,  and  wireless  stations  H 
Dar-es-Salaam,  Muansa  and  Buloiba.  The  native 

?opulation,  chiefly  Banhi  tribes,  is  7,659,900; 
oreign  colored,  Arabs,  Syrians  and  Loanes^ 
14,900;  and  white,  5,340,  of  whom  4,100  were 
Germans.  Attacked  by  South  African  and 
British  forces  under  General  Smuts,  from  the 
north,  and  by  Belgian  And  Portuguese  front 
the  south  and  west  in  1917^  the  colot^  canK 
imder  the  control  of  the  Alhed  nations. 
GERMAN  EMPIRE.   See  Geuiany. 

GERMAN  FURNJTURS.  SeeFtmHiim 
Medical. 

GERMAN  IVY  (Gynasys  cordifoHa  or 
Seneeio  scandens),  a  creeping  plant  of  the 
Composita  family,  with  fleshy  light-green  leaves. 
It  is  commonly  grown  as  a  house  plant. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE. See  Germany  —  History  of  Lan- 
guage; History  of  Litehature. 

GERMAN  LUTHERANS.  See  Luth- 
eran Church  in  America. 

GERMAN  MEASLES.  This  disease  is 
acute,  very  contagious  and  of  unknown  caus- 
ation. It  differs  from  measles  in  the  mildness 
of  its  onset  and  symptons,  in  the  quicker  ap- 
pearance of  the  rash  after  die  first  signs  of 
illness,  and  the  more  rose-red  tint  of  the  de- 
veloped rash.  It  is  distinguished  from  scarlet 
fever  by  its  mildness  of  onset,  the  patchy  char- 
acter of  the  rash,  without  diffuse  redness  aiM) 
the  shorter  duratioa   TIk  disease  devdops  is 
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10  or  12  days  after  ezpostire,  lasts  about  3  to  5 
days  and  is  followed  by  a  moderate  branny 
desquamation.  Complicating  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia, gastro-intestinal  catarrhs  and  ladn^ 
disturbances  may  occur,  but  axe  mfrequcnt 

GBRMAN  METHODIBTS.  See  Etan>- 
GEUCAL  Associations. 

GERMAN  OCEAN.  See  North  Sea. 

GERMAN  RSPORMBDCHXnSCH.  See 
Reformed  Chukcb  nr  the  Uhited  States, 
German. 

GERMAN  SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTISTS. 

See  Baptists. 

GERMAN  SILVER,  a  white  alloy  used  in 
many  ways  as  a  substitute  for  silver,  consist^ 
ing  of  nickel,  copper  and  zinc  in  various  pro- 
portions. The  best  quality  consists  of  four 
parts  copper,  two  parts  nidcel  and  two  parts 
Bnc,  but  this  quality  is  the  most  difficon  to 
work.  For  some  purposes  the  proportion  of 
copper  is  slightly  increased,  and  for  articles 
which  are  to  be  cast  instead  of  stamped  or 
hammered  about  2  per  cent  of  lead  is  added. 
To  make  a  good  malleable  alloy,  the  three 
metals  of  which  it  is  composed  should  all  be 
of  the  best  quality.  It  is  harder  and  tougher 
than  brass  and  takes  a  fine  poUsb.  In  coIot  it 
is  sufficiently  near  silver  to  tnake  it  valuable  for 

Elating  with  that  metal.  This,  together  with  its 
ardness  in  resisting  wear,  has  caused  a  great 
demand  for  German  silver  for  certain  wares 
made  in  Birmingham  and  Shei^ield. 

Spoons  and  forks  of  this  alloy  are  made  in 
immense  numbers.  Such  articles  as  salvers, 
dish-covers,  jugs,  teapots  and  the  like  aje  also 
largely  made  oi  it,  but  these  objects,  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  are  still  more  largely  made 
of  a  greatly  inferior  alloy,  because  much  softer. 
German  silver  has  a  coppery  odor  and  is  readily 
attacked  by  acid  liquids,  such  as  vinegar,  which 
coat  it  wiui  verdigris.  Spoons  and  forks  made 
of  this  alloy  should  therefore  either  be  plated 
with  silver  or  carefully  kept  clean.    Of  late 

J rears,  throu^  care  in  preparing  a  suitable  alloy, 
arge  objects,  such  as  the  bo£es  of  jugs  and 
coffee-pots  can  be  formed  of  sheet  German  sil- 
ver hy  ^'spinning*  it  on  the  lathe,  instead  of  by 
stamping  or  by  the  slow  process  of  hammering. 
Formerly  it  was  only  a  soft  alloy  that  conld 
be  so  treated.  For  some  time  past  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  substitute  for  electroplate  — 
that  is,  German  silver  plated  with  real  silver — 
white  alloys  having  nickel  for  their  basis. 
These,  however,  are  but  varieties  of  German  sil- 
ver known  under  different  names,  such  as 
silveroid,  argentoid,  navoline  and  nickeUne. 
Some  of  them  contain  small  quantities  of  tin, 
cadmium  and  other  metals.  Mountings  for 
ship-cabins,  bar-fixtures,  forks  and  spoons, 
and  other  simitar  articles  have  been  manu- 
factured on  a  considerable  scale  from  these  new. 
alloys.  See  Electroplate;  Metals. 

GBRMAN  SOUTHWEST  AFRICA,  the 

first  of  the  German  successful  attempts  at 
colonization,  situated,  as  its  name  implies,  on 
the  southwest  coast  of  Africa.  To  the  west 
of  it  lies  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  to  the  north, 
Angola  (Portuguese  West  Africa) ;  to  the  east 
and  south,  British  South  Africa.  The  whole 
territory  comprises  about  322.000  square  miles 
and  has  a  coast  line  a  little  less  than  1,000  miles. 
Almost  in  the  centre  of  tids  coast  line  i*  the 


British  territory  and  port  of  Wa)6sh  Bay  cos- 
prising  an -area  of  about  430  square  miles.  Po- 
litically this  territory  forms  a  part  of  Cape 
Colfmy. 

Tt^napliy; —  German  Sou^west  Africa 
is  divadcd  naturally  into  three  puts;  a  loag 
sandy  strip  ^Nmt  10  miles  wide  skirting  the 
Atlantic  Coast;  an  equally  barren  steppe  of 
about  50  miles  wide  behind  this  coastal  re^on; 
the  eastern  sl<^  toward  tiie  Briti^  temtoty. 
The  central  steppe  extends  into  a  monntam 
range  from  3,000  to  8.000  feet  in  height,  the 
higner  part  of  the  range  being  known  as  the 
Omatako  Mountains.  The  eastern  section 
mei^s  into  the  Kalahari  desert.  Throughout 
the  whole  territory  diere  arie  many  rivers  and 
streams;  but  owmg  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
. southeast  trade  winds,  which  blow  for  the  most 
part  overland,  tlMv  become  dry  almost  alto- 
gether for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  the 
Orange,  Kubango  and  Cunene  alone  maintatn- 
tng  currents  -of  water  througTiooC  HI  seasons. 
It  naturally,  follows,  therefore,  that  the  territory 
is,'  in  general,  very  dry.  There  is  a  short  modi- 
fied rainy  season  on  the  uplands,  when  the 
streams  are  filled  intermittent  thunder 
storms.  This  is  the  season  of  the  most  activity. 

Ap^coltore  and  Indu»tri«s.~  Most  of  the 
activities  of  German  Southwest  Africa  are 
given  over  to  stock  raising.  In  the  last  normal 
year  (1913)  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean War,  die  stock  raised  on  the  colony  is 
given  as  follows:  Sheep,  543,347;  goats,  516,904; 
cattle,  205,643;  horses,  15,916;  mines  and  asses, 
13,618;  karakul.  11,194;  swine,  7,772;  camcb, 
709.  This  estimate  of  production  includes  tiiat 
of  the  white  and  native  population  alike;  but 
as  the  country  is  large,  exceedi^ly;  rough  in 
parts  and  difficult  of  communication,  it  is 
probable  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
native  producticHi  went  unrecorded,  being  used 
as  food  or  exported  secretly  mto  Portngnese 
or  British  territory. 

Though  (jcrraan  Soudiwest  Africa  possesses 
promising  minit^  r^ons;  and  the  valleys  of 
the  rivers  of  the  uplands  are  often  capable  of 
producing  many  European  products,  little  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  devdopment.  This  is 
due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  small  white  popu- 
lation which,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War  was  aoout  15,(X)0.  most  of  whom  were 
Germans,  out  of  a  population  of  about  1(X),000. 
The  few  of  these  not  engaged  in  stocky  raisii^, 
occupied  administrative  positions  principally  m 
trade  wad  commerce;  Less  than  30,000  tons 
of  comer  were  exported  in  1913.  The  previous 
jrear  766,465  carats  of  diamonds  were  mined 
m  the  Liideritzbucht  region. 

The  coTunerce  of  the  territory  is  very  small 
compared  with  its  extent  and  population.  The 
nports,  which  consist  prinapally  of  cattle, 
hides,  ostrich  feathers,  copper  orc^  diamonds, 
ddns  and  guano,  range  from  $6,000,000  to 
$9,000,000  a  year;  while  the  imports  amount  to 
about  $8,000,000  in  normal  times.  These  im- 
ports consist  principally  of  food  stuffs,  textiles, 
beer,  tobacco  and  iron  in  various  forms. 
Naturally,  before  the  beginning  of  die  Euro- 
pean War,  most  of  the  Wg^  trade  dirongh 
the  seaports  was  with  Gennany. 

Transportation,  considering  the  extent  of 
tlie  territory,  is  very  poorly  developed,  tiiou^ 
perfiaps  nearly  as  mudi  bo  as  that  of  East 
Africa.   One  long  lugfawiv  stretches^^hrougli-  i 
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out  the  length  of  the  colony  from  north  to 
south,  connecting  the  interior  with  the  coast,  and 
also  with  some  interior  points.  Over  1,300  miles 
of  railway  give  the  colony  better  railway 
facilities  than  either  of  the  other  German 
African  territories  possess.  The  Otava  Rail- 
way is  417  miles  in  length;  the  Swakopmund- 
Windhoek,  237;  the  Northern,  314;  the  South- 
ern, 339.  Internal  telegraph  lines  connect  with 
the  nUlway  telegraph  lines  and  with  the  Cape 
and  Mossainedes  cable  by  way  of  Swakopmund. 
While  there  are  niunerous  harbors  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  there  are  only  three  of  any  com- 
mercial importance.  These  are  Angra  Pequena, 
Swakopmund  and  Waliish  Bay  (British).  Of 
these  me  second  is  of  most  importance  form- 
ing as  it  does,  the  outlet  for  Swakop  Valley 
and  the  highlands  beyond  it  This  harbor  too, 
before  the  oud>re^  of  the  Enropoui  War, 
was  cmmected  by  a  line  of  steamen  with  Ham- 
borg. 

History  and  Govenunent. — A  Bremen  mer- 
chant by  the  name  Lfideritz  es^lished  at 
Angra  Fequ^iu,  a  trading  station  m  1883,  and 
acquired  certain  rights  over  surrotmdii%  terri- 
tory. These  the  German  gOFemment  took  over 
,^e  following  year,  and  extended  its  holdings 
gradually  northward,  southward  and  into  the 
interior.  Portugal  and  Germany  mutually  settled 
the  northern  bomidary  between  their  respective 
territories  in  1886;  and  fotir  years  later  Great 
Britain  came  to  an  tmderstanding  with  the 
.German  government  as  to  the  eastern  and  south- 
em  boundaries  of  German  Southwest  Africa 
The  domination  of  the  territory  went  steadily 
forward.  In  1903  a  Hottentot  tribe,  the  Bon- 
delzwarts,  took  up  arms  in  the  south  against 
the  invades  and  carried  on  war  for  over  a  year. 
They  had  scarcely  been  put  down  when  the 
Hereros  in  the  north  rebelled  against  Gennan 
authorial  massacred  the  whites  everywhere  and 
threatened  to  wipe  them  out  entirely.  The 
colony  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments from  Germany.  The  southern  Hotten- 
tots joined  in  the  war  on  the  foreigners  ^^nst 
whom  they  held  their  own  for  over  a  year. 
In  this  war  which  lasted  into  1906,  the  Germans 
lost  over  2,000  men  out  a  force  of  about  15,000. 
The  natives,  too,  suffered  severely,  for  both 
sides  resorted  to  the  most  savage  practices. 
Notwidistan^ng  this,  die  war  broke  out  again 
three  years  later,  under  the  leadership  of 
Moren^  a  former  leader  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  British  territory.  But  this  time  the  Germans 
were  better  prepared  and  Morenga  was  drivai 
into  the  mountains  and  finally  killed.  From  this 
time  on  German  authority  was  practically 
supreme  in  the  colony  until  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War.  In  August  1914  the 
British  government  proposed  to  the  government 
of  Soutti  Africa  the  seizore  of  the  ports  of 
German  Southwest  Africa  and  such  territory 
as  might  be  thought  advisable.  But  a  serious 
insurrection  in  the  British  colony  prevented  this 
step  being  taken  and  it  was  not  until  the  end 
of  this  trouble  that  operations  began  against 
the  German  possession  in  January  1915;  thoug^i 
some  pneliminary  steps  had  been  taken  in  Sep- 
tember 1914i  when  Luderitz  Bay  had  been 
seized.  Swattfipmund  fell  in  January  and  two 
armies  were  sent  against  the  capital  of  the  ter- 
ritory, Windhoek,  one  under  Botha  from  the 
north  and  the  other  under  Smuts  from  the  south. 
Bodia. reached.  Win^ek  on  12  May  and  the 


German  forces  surrendered  oti  the  following 
9  January.  Consult  Dove,  ^Sudwestafreka^ 
(Berlin  1913);  Watermeyer,  'Deutsch-Sudwest 
Afrike>  (Berlin  1899). 

CTRMAN  STOCK  BXCHANOS8.  The 

German  stock  exchanges  are  under  government 
supervision.  Prices  are  offidaUy  Exed.  In 
the  case  of  cash  transactions*  a  naifonn  price 
for  each  stock  is  calculated  daily,  and  all  oraers 
carried  out  accordingly.  Quotations  for  the 
account  vary  according  to  the  business  done. 
Industrial  securities  can  only  be  dealt  in  for 
the  account,  if  officially  admitted.  The  prin- 
cipal (jerman  Exchange  is  the  Berlin  Borse. 
Prior  to  1913,  the  nominal  value  of  the  securi- 
ties quoted  on  the '  Berlin  Borse  has  had  an 
average  annual  increase  of  2)4  ndlliards  o£ 
marks. 

In  consequence  of  a  more  concentrated  in- 
dustrial activity  and  less  inflation  of  stodc 
and  bond  issues,  interest  is,  as  a  rule,  some- 
what hi^er  in  Germany  than  in  the  neighbor- 
ing western  countries,  gilt-et^ed  securities  and 
.first-class  diares  producing  a  better  average 
yield. 

Number  of  <Mdally  quoted  securities  —  The 
Berlin  Exchange— (1813),  29;  (1848).  85; 
(1880),  950;  71912),  3;!0a  Consult  <Ger- 
man/s  Economic  Forces'  (1913). 

GBRMAN  y  LLORBNTB,  hSr'mSn  e 
16r-{n't&,  Bernardo,  Spanish  painter:  b.  Se- 
ville, 1685;  d.  1757.  His  artistic  training  was 
due  to  his  father  and  Crist6bal  L6pez.  His 

Portrait  of  Don  Philip,  the  Infanta  caused 
•hilip  V  to  offer  him  the  position  of  court 
painter  which  he  refused  because  of  his  desire 
to  remain  independent.  He  was  made  academ- 
ician of  Saint  Ferdinand  in  1735.  In  many 
countries  .his  worics  have  been  sold  as  originu 
Murillos,  because  of  die  resemblance  in  draw- 
ing and  grouping,  although  of  course  otherwise 
inferior.  He  frequentiv  painted  the  Virgin 
Mary_  as  a  shepherdess  and  thus  earned  the 
soubriquet  of  ^painter  of  the  Shepherdesses.* 
Fine  examples  are  those  in  Saint  Ildefonso, 
Madrid,  and  in  the  Prado. 

GERMANDER,  jir-man'der  (French,  ger- 
mandr^e),.  Teucrium^  a  larae  and  widely  dis- 
tributed genus  of  labiate  herbs,  of  which  all  the 
European  species  are_  of  old  medicinal  repute 
on  account  of  their  aromatic  bitter  and 
Stomachic  properties.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous. The  wall  germander  or  true  germander 
(T.  chamisdrys),  often  found  on  ruined  walls 
in  Great  Britain,  has  probably  been  introduced 
from  Europe.  Wood  germander  or  wood  sage 
(7".  scorodonia)  is  a  very  common  British 
plant,  in  dry  bushy  or  rocky  places.  It  is  very 
bitter  and  slightly  aromatic.  It  is  used  in  the 
Island  of  Jersey  as  a  substitute  for  hops. 
Water  germander  (T.  scordium),  in  wet 
meadows,  has  a  smell  tike  garlic.  Cat  or  sea 
thyme  (T.  marum),  of  southern  Europe,  like 
catmint  and  valerian  root,  has  great  attractive- 
ness for  cats.  It  is  still  sometimes  used  in  the 
preparation  of  sneezing  powders.  The  Ameri- 
can species  (T.  canadense)  is  also  known  as 
wood  sagt. 

GERMANIA,  a  country  of  ancient  Europe. 
See  Germans. 

GBRMANIA.  Tacitus's  <Gerroania>  was 
mhlished  in  98  aji.  It  is  a  bii^f  treatise  on 
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the  geograc^,  peoples  and  uutttutions  of  tb< 
Germans.  The  larger  portion  of  the  work  — 
and  to^  far  the  most  jntere5tiag~i»  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  those  customs  and  instittiF- 
tions  which  ^re  common  to  the  Germans  as  a 
whole.  Thu»  Tacitus  telU  us  that  the  govem-> 
mcDt  was  democratic  ^J^^jg  and  generals 
were  selected  by  the  people.  Thdr  pow%r  wa^ 
fimited,  not  arbitrary.  Minor  matters  were  de- 
termined by  tfie  diiefs,  but  on  more  important 
issues  the  whole  tribe  deliberated.  The  men 
assembled  in  arms  and  listened  to  speeches  by 
ibt  king  or  military  chief,  indicatinfr  their  dis- 
sent by  loud  murmurs,  their  ap-^roval  by  rat- 
tling their  spears.  As  to-day,  war  was  *the 
diief  industfv.^  In  battie  it  was  considered  si 
ifisgrace  to  hare  survived  one's  dhief  and  to 
have  returned  alive  from  Ae  field.  To  defend 
the  chieftahi,  to  protect  Urn,  to  ascribe  one's 
own  brave  deeds  to  his  renown,  was  the  height 
of  loyalty.  «The  chief  fights  for  victory;  thft 
followers  fight  for  the  d«ef.*  If  a  tribe  sank 
Into  a  state  of  prolongpd  pe»:e,  its  youth 
songfat  service  with  some  chieftain  who  was  at 
war.  Mercury,  Hercules  and  Mars  were  fSn 
duef  deities.  But  there  were  no  graven 
images.  Their  gods  were  rather  'spirituttl  ab- 
stractions. Augury  and  divination  by  means  crt 
bits  of  twigs  were  much  resorted  to.  In  their 
jurisprudence,  penalties  were  distinguished 
according  to  the  offense.  Traitors  and  deserters 
were  hanged  on  tree^.  Cowards  and  those 
ffinlty  of  sexual' tr&nsgresrion  were  jriungied  in 
bogs  Bad  hurdles  were  then  laid  over  the  spot. 
There  wen  no  towns  or  even  clnsten  of  con^ 
tigaous  dwellings.  People  Kred  scattered  and 
apart,  attracted  by  the  convenience  of  some 
spring,  meadow  or  wood.  To  store  tkt  year's 
harvest,  subterranean  caves  were  constructed. 
Marriage  laws  were  strict,  and  a  lofty  coneet>- 
tion  of  the  married  state  prevailed  Monogamy 
was  the  rale.  Only  a  few  diiefs  look  man  iham 
one  wife,  and  then  not  from  motives  of  senraal 
todnlgence,  but  because  dwy  were  innportuned 
from  many  quarters  to  form  alliances.  Loss  of 
dnstity  in  a  woman  was  unpardonaUe.  For 
sudi  a  one,  marriage  became  an  impossibtlitT: 
To  destroy  or  hmit  offspring  was  held  to  b« 
infamous.  A  certain  sanctity  or  prophetic  in- 
sttnot  was  attributed  1^  the  Germans  to  their 
women.  Their  counsels  and  answers  were  held 
hi  the  greatest  respect.  Not  long  before  TaeitHS 
wrote^  a  certain  Veleda  was  even  worsUpped  as 
a  dinmty. 

The  purpose  of  the  Germania  has  been  di£< 
ferentiy  conceived  by  diffei'eBt  critics;  Some 
have  thotwht  that  Tacitus'  object  was;  by 
holding  before  his  countrymen  a  picture  of  the 
Germans,  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  twO 
civilizations,  German  and  RonaiL  and  td  om- 
mend  the  rugged  simplichy  of  the  one  as  op* 

Esed  to  the  degeneracy  of  tiie  other.  Others 
ve  regarded  the  treatise  as  a  ptdittcal.paaa-' 
phlet,  writteti  in  support  of  Trajan,  and  in- 
tended to  justify  the  attention  which  that 
prince  was  then  bestowing  upon  the  problems 
presented  by  the  tribes  of  the  north.  Yet 
others  have  thought  that  the  work  was  prepared 
as  an  introduction  to  the  extensive  historical 
writings  which  Tacitus  had  alrea^  projected 
But  mere  are  serious  objections  to  each  of 
these  views.  Moreover  it  seems  less  probable 
that  the  Germania  should  have  been  composed 
with  any  'tendency*  or  purpose  beyond  tbt 


perfectly  natu^l  sjkI.  obv^us  one  of  aoqnaiat- 
iqg  its  rqaders  with  aiccurate  details  of  Genfian 
$«wr»hy  and:  ioAt^utions.  The  {Gei?nan  gieo* 
pie.  had  long  been  known  to  the  f^omaqs»  ■  and 
f^c»  century  and  a  h^tf  Jiad  fumishejil  a  omfq 
or  less  constant  opposition,  to.  the^Rqman  arm^ 
Norw^thesubjartn^iCsesaXnl^vy,  ^'iw  and 
others  bad  given  d^led  accounts  ot  this  in- 
teresting,  and  important  race.  That  Tacitu^ 
therefore,  should  ha^yc  undertaken  a  fresh 
presentatipn  -  of ,  their  gepgraphy  find ,  customs 
seems  p^rfe(Sly  ■n&tural;'wraiodt''fes6rt'tfr-^e 
theory  of  a  speoal  extraneous  motive.  ' 

Whatever  its  origihal  purpose,  the'GeN 
inainb  ftnist  be  Ttieogiuced  as  a  mine  of  atltnin*' 
tic  itlformation  concerning'  tiie  anderit  Ger^ 
mans.  It  is  not  merely  thfe,  but  Is  also  a  sonrctf 
(ff  first  importance  for  all  modem  study  ot 
Germanit  institutions  fn'  cotuitries  outside  o¥ 
Germany  itself.  Thte  seeds  of  many  vigofoii? 
Anglo^Siwron  '  Instltutiohs-  are  ^reafflly  recog- 
nizable in  tlw;  descrifitions  of  Tacitus.  Trafts^ 
Istiott  fay  Maurice  liutton,  in  the  Lobb  Libr^: 
CHAtLES  E.  'BeNiMttt;  ' 

■  '  ProftaiW  of  LoHh,  Ci^nteU  Umv«fsily: 

'.  GBRMANICUS  C.^ARf  Rot^  genend: 
b.  IS  At;.;  d.  E^udapi^nBe,.  near  Antiodvf  Cjct* 
19  A,p.  He  waft  the  «}n,  of  Nerp  .Qaudtiis 
Dru^us,  and  of  An^onia,  daughter  pf  Mark 
Antony  and  jsiece  .  of  ^i|n»tus.  By  desire,  aft 
Autfustus.  he  was  adopted  in  the  .jrear  4  a,d. 
by  Tiberius, 'whon^  he'  acfsmpanied  ifi  th|^  wa^ 
against  the  Panno^aiis,  i  Dalmatians  and  Ger< 
mans.  .  In  the  year,  U;ne  was  consvl,  and  next 
yeai;  yis»  wfiointcd.  .  to  the .  command  oi  •  thg 
eight  l^ons  on  the  Rbine.^  He  was  at  Lu&t 
diuium  mitavorum  whennewsKan^e  bf  the  deatli 
of  the  Enpeipi'  AnsMstiu  and  of .  th^.  mutiny 
^or  more  pay  and  uiorter  wrvice  aou^ng-  thi^ 
soldiers,  in  Garmany  and  Ulyrtcam.  Ger^ 
manicus  hastened  to  the  camp  and  queued  the 
tumult  by  his- personal,  popularity;,  and  at  once 
led  his  soldiers  I  iualoat  the  enemy.  Crossing 
the.  R}ihip.  below  Wese^  he . attacked  a^a  routed 
the  Marsi,  and  ae^  year  .nmrched  to  meet 
the  redoubtable  Arnupius  (q.v.).>  the  conquers 
of  Va^  and  his.  le^Qnaries,  whose  bpn^s  had 
lain  unburied  for  six  years  in.  the.  Tent oburg 
Forest.  'With  sojcmn  rjtes  his^sokHeis  buried 
these  sad  relios  of  disaster,  thai  advatKed 
ag^st,  the,  foe,  who.  r^tiriitg  n^o^  a  difficult 
country,  jnanaged  to  sav^  hiniselfi  and,  was  not 
subdued  till  .the-  ysaf  aXter,.  n^ien  Ge^anicu^ 
affiin  carrjicd  a  part  of  hSs  apny  up  the  £ms 
ships,  crossed  .to  the  V^escn  and  completely 
overthrew  Anniniua  in  two.  deaperate  battles. 
Tiberin^  jealous  .of  the  {^ry  fvia  populari^,  oi 
Gernu^iiQus,  xecalled  him  fr-otn  Germa^ny-  in  the 
ye^r  17,  and,  sent  him  to  settle  affairs  in  the 
£ast,'at  the  same  time  appointing  as  vicerqy  o£ 
Syria,  in  order  secretly  to  counteract  hini,,  the 
haugjUv,  and  envious  Gnse^s  Calpurnius  Pisca 
Germanipus  djk^d,  .{nrobably  by  Pgjsoa  adminis^ 
tered  at  the  instigation  oi  Tiberius.  HU 
wife,  Agrippin^  and  two  ^f  her  sons  were  -put 
to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius;  the  third  son, 
Caligula,  was  spared.  Of  the  three  dau^ters 
who  survived ;  their  father,  .Agrippina  was  a^ 
noted  for  vice'  as  her  mother  fpr  virtue.  His 
literary  remains  were  first  pubH^ed  at  Bolofena 
in  1474. 

OBRMANIUM,  a  metallk  dian^aljelisment 
diacovered  in  1886  by  Dr.  Witdc^r  ma  sitvec 
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oht  <atvyrodit(!) ;  syAtbol,  Ge. ;  Atomic  weight, 
92.3:  It  has  a  meftinff-poitit  about  1.650^  F. 
(900°  C.) ;  is  oxidized  when  heated  in  air; 
crystallizes  in  octahedra ;  has  a  perfectly  me- 
t^nie  lu&tre  and  is  of  a  srayish-white  color. 
A9'S>IIHtni  had  been  named  from  France,  the 
Be#  trietal  was  named'  after  Germany.  Fifteen 
yc&rs  before  its  discovery  its  existence  was 
fO^hesied  hy  Mendeleiff  as  required  to  fill  the 
in  the  periodic  table  between  silicon  and  tin. 

GBRMANO,  &AN,  or  CAS8IN0,  Italy, 
town  situated  at  tlie  base  .of  Monte  Cassino,  in 
tbe,pro.v3nce  of  Caserta,  about  50  miles  north 
QQrtpwest,  of  Naples.  It  contains  handsome 
public  edifices,  and  is  surrounded  by_  the  re- 
mains of  monuments  and  buildings  of  luRh  anti- 

auarian  interest;  it  is  built  on  the  site  and  from 
le  riuns/>f  the  ancient  VoUd^  town,  Casinum 
Di;  Casca.  The  principal  rains  of  the  ancient 
VoUcian  period  are  a  monument,  supposed  to 
have  teen  a  toiefb,  an.aniphith<atr«  ana  a  tem- 
ple. The  monufient  building  is-  now  used  as 
a  church  i  it  is  square^  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,,  constructed  wkb  enormous  sciuared 
blocks  of  stone,  oq  the  Cyclopean  principle. 
Prom  its  form,  i*  is  called  the  Cjturai  of  the 
CruciHK,  or  Crocefisso.  The  amphitheatre  must 
^ve  been  a  magnificent  btiildin^,  and  it  is  still 
hi  a  state  of  preservation  suflSaent  togive  an 
Mea  of  its  original  vast  proportions.  The  tem- 
ple, adjoining  the  amphitheatre,  was  built 
probably  in  conjunction  with  it,  at  the  cost  of 
the  Vofscian  matron,  Umidia  QuadratiUa,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.  The  Benedictine  monastery 
of  Monte  Oassino,  two  miles  from  San  Ger- 
mano,  is  one  of  the  most  renowned  religious 
tommutiities  of  Europe.  Its  foundation  by 
Saint  Benedict  dates  from  529.  It  contains  one 
of  the  most  "beautiful  cliurches  of  Italy,  and  an 
extensive  library,  and  in  its  archives  a  collec- 
tion of  tlie  ihost  precious  documents  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  district  surrounding  San 
Germ&no  is  highly  cultivated  and  beautiful. 
The  town  was  admitted  to  Roman  citizenship 
ibout  188'B.C.  We  find  occasional  mention  oi 
iffas  Casinum)  in  the  narratives  of  the  Hannl- 
b*lic  War.  Varro  built  a  villa  in  the  nei^bor- 
hood,  In  which  at  a  later  period  were  held 
or^es  by  Mark  Antony.  The  town  become  a 
Prafectura  toward  the  close  of  the  republican 
period  and  ondcr  the  empire  it  is  named  a 
colony,  although  two  inscriptions  r^fer  to  it  as 
a  munieipiitm.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Strabo 
and  Varro.  The  hill  near  the  monastery  has 
an  elevation  of  1,715  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
there  stiTI  ejdst  traces  of  the  ancient  fortifica- 
tions in  Cyclopean  mason^,  Numerous  Roman 
inscriptions  from  Ae  ancient  Casinum  are  pre- 
served in  the  monastery.  On  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  rapids  lies  a  group  of  ruins  called  Monti- 
cdli,  and  by  many  considered  the  remains  of 
Varro's  villa.  Much  of  the  stone  was  drawn 
away  by  architects  and  builders  in  the  l6th  cen- 
tmy. 

On  16  March  1815  the  town  was  the  scene 

df  an  Austrian  victory  over  Murat.  Pop. 
14,220.  Consult  Ashby,  T.,  'Papers  of.  the 
British  School  at  Rpme>  (Vol.  II,  p.  19). 

GERMANTOWN,  Pa.,  formerly  a  suburb 
of  Philadelphia;  now  the  226  ward  of  tlwt  city, 
within  the  municipal  limits  of  which  it  has  been 
included  since  1854.  It  was  settled  by.  Germans, 
Ander  a  grant  fMsx  Wtll^  P«nn,  in  October 


W83.  The  town  became  famous  as  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  really  significant  events  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Here,  on  4  Oct.  1777,  a 
battle  took  place  between  the  armies  under 
Washington  and  the  English  under  Howe.  See 
Germantown,  Battls  of;  and  Phtt-adelphia 

GERMANTOWN,  Battle  of,  ,4  Oct.  1777. 
Howe  having  captured  Philadeli^ia,  stationed 
his  army  across  the  Germantown  road  north 
of  the  city  and  east  of  die  Schu^kill;  the  left 
wing  with  its  supports  on  the  river,  the  ririit 
*in  the  air*  to  the  east.  He  shortly  detached 
part  of  it  to  reduce  the  forts  which  blocked  the 
Delaware  below  the  city;  and.  Washington 
planned  the  capture  of  the  weakened  army, 
starting  after  dark  on  the  evening  of  3  October. 
His  right  under  Sullivan  and  accompanied 
himself,  with  six  brigades,  was  to  move  down 
the  main  street  and  crush  the  British  left ;  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  to  march  along  the  river 
and  take  it  in  flank;  the  left  under  Greene  was 
to  divide,  three  brigades  under  himself  taking 
the  British  right  in  front  and  flank,  while  two 
others  were  to  move  to  the  east  and  come  up 
in  its  rear.'  This  would  drive  it  back  upon  the 
left  and  both  on  the  river,  and  it  was  hoped 
would  compel  surrender.  A  mile  or  so  north 
of  the  British  centre  on  Mount  Airy  were  a 
battalion  of  light  infantry  and  a  battery;  in  a 
field  just  left  was  a  regiment  under  Colon«l  Mus^ 
graye ;  a  little  south  on  the  main  road  was  the 
massive  stone  house  of  former  Chief  Justice 
Qiew.  At  sunrise  a  heain^  fog  came  up  and 
left  all  darker  than  ever.  The  British  advance 
bodies  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Americans, 
and  the  battery  cwtured;  but  Musgrave  took 
slwlter  in  Ch^'s  hous^  hnd  after  an  unsoc- 
Cesaful  atempt  at  breaching  it  with  the  li^ 
guns,  the  Americans  left  a  brigade  to  besi^ 
it  and  pudied  on.  Despite  this  delay  and  me 
warning  to  the  British,  both  their  wings  suon 
began  to  give  way  before  the  American  onset 
But  in  the  ioe,  the  heavy  firing  at  Chew's  house 
drew  General  Stei^en  with  his  brigade,  on 
Greene's  rtofat,  bio  far  west,  thinkitu;  the  main 
fight  was  nere;  and  Wayiw  oa  Suluvan's  left 
had  turned  considerably  east  and  came  in  froitt 
of  Stei^en,  who  took  him  for  the  enemy  and 
attacked  him  in  the  rear.  Wayne's  men  were 
driven  against  the  next  left  of  Sullivan's  re- 
maining brigades,  a  panic  started  and  a  general 
retreat  began.  The  British  took  the  offensive, 
and  reinforced  by  Comwallis  from  Pfailadd- 
phia,  pressed  the  Americans  hard;  but  the  lat- 
ter soon  regained  composure  and  retired  in 
good  order,  thou^  one  regiment  of  Greene's 
was  surrounded  and  captured.  The  Americans, 
however,  brought  away  several  captured  cannon, 
and  all  their  own  and  their  wounded.  Their  loss 
in  kilted  and  woimded  was  673,  the  British  535. 
^ephen  was  accused  of  having  drtmk  too  mudi 
on  the  night  march,  court-martialed  and  dis- 
missed from  the  army.  Despite  the  failure  of 
d»e  plan,  the  ultimate  results  were  very  great 
The  audacity  of  the  Americans  in  attacking  the 
British  SO  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  together  with  Gates's  success  at  Sara- 
toga, were  large  factors  in  determining  the 
French  alliance.  Consult  Carrington,  <Batteiy 
of  the  American  Revolution*  (New  York 
■1878);  Lossing,  *  Field  Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion' (ib.  1859) ;  JTenldns,  ^Washington  in  Get- 
n»nfeown>  (ib.  1905). 
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GERMANY,  or  THE  GERMAN  EM- 
PIRE. In  the  foltowii^  series  of  articles  wfll 
be  found  the  histoiy  and  development  of  Ger- 
man civilization  in  evei^  sphere  of  activity  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Great  World  War  in 
1914.  The  war  history  will  be  found  fully 
described  in  Volume  29  under  the  title  Wab, 
EoMwcuf,  OK  Cheat  Wmut  Wak  In  view  of 
tlie  events.  1914-18,  these  articles  will  be  found 
worthy  orf  careful  study  by  all  sttidents  of 
history,  government,  national  ideals,  and  of  the 
rise  and  fall  ol  naticms.  The  series  cotiq»rise 
the  following  articles : 

1.  Phvtiomphjr,  13.  Oeman  PUnting. 

2.  Pcditicia  Hittory  to  Itn.  14.  Genwu  Sculptim. 

S.  Polkkpl  Hirtorr  U71  to   15.  Gamu  Axdutootw*. 
1918.  16.  German  Mtuic. 

4.  Partisi  and  Party  PoU*  17.  German  Kulttir. 

tiea.  IS.  Ganmany'B  BcenoaBC  Or- 

5.  Tbe  Oovnnoat.  ganwatinn. 

&  Tha  JndiciHT.  19.  Gamanv'a  National 

7.  History  of  Oemtan  Lao-  Weahii. 

■naga  »,  Oanani  Gooubhu.  . 

8.  Hmorr  of  OftniaD  Lit-  21.  Oonnan  ladMtvka.  , 

mture.  22.  German  iUrkiilture. 

9.  Riatoty  of  Oenuao  Sd-  23.  Money,   Banking.  Bx- 

enoe-and  PhQatopby.  duaie. 
la  HiabHT  ojf  Qmnaa  Ka-  24.  Traffic  ««d  TVauqiofta- 

Ugion.  tion  in  Gennaay. 

It.  The'  German  Uuhrefiity   25.  German  Army. 

Syaban.  2fc  Oermw  Manr. 

12.  Gennan  Scboola.  27.  Gennany  and  the  War. 

1.  PHYSIOGRAPHY.  Germany,  or  the 
German  Empire  <  Deutsches  Reich,  emperor 
Deutscher  Kaiser,  208,830  square  miles),  the 
third  in  size '  of  the  European  states  and  the 
most  central  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  covers 
the  territory  between  the  Alps  and  the  North 
and  Baltic  seas,  between  56°  and  4754°  N.  and 
6°  and  23°  E.  It  is  bounded,  east  by  Russia, 
southeast  and  south  hy  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land, west  by  France,  Luxemburg,  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands,  north  by  Denmark. 

Physiographicalljr.  the  German  territory  con- 
sists of  tiiree  main  divisions:  The  Alpin« 
region,  the  ^'Mitte^birge"  (Central  Ranges), 
and  the  North  German  Lowland. 

The  highest  elevations  are  in  the  south, 
where  the  Northern  Limestone  Alps  enter  on 
Bavarian  territory  (Zugspitz,  9,660  feet).  At 
their  base  a  plateau  covered  with  glacial  drift, 
about  2^)00  feet  high,  interspersed  with 
many  lakes  (Bodensee,  Stranbeiver.  Chinemsee) 
stretches  north  as  far  as  the  Dannbe,  drained 
by  the  tributaries  of  this  river  which  bounds  it 
aioiw^  a  lar^e  fault  line. 

The  Mittelgebirge  is  an  old  mountainous 
country  of  Appalachian  type,  whose  ranges  are 
controlled  two  directions  of  tectonic  move- 
ments :  The  Rhenidv  running  southwest- 
northeast,  and  the  Hercynian  System,  running 
southeast-northwest  To  the  former  belong 
(see  map),  beginning  in  die  south:  The  Swa-  . 
bian  Jura,  Erzgebirge,  Black  Forest-Odenwald- 
Spessart,  Taunus,  Westerwald  on  tfie  right,  and 
Vogesen-Hardt,  Hunsriick  and  Eifel,  left  of 
the  Rhine ;  to  the  latter :  The  Bohemian  Forest, 
Tharingian  Forest,  Teutoburger  Forest,  the 
Weser  Moimtains  and  Sudeten;  the  horseshoe- 
shape  of  the  Fichtelgebirge  and  the  parallelo- 
gram of  tbe  Harz  present  a  combination  of 
the  twa  Intersecting  each  other  in  many 
places,  these  ranges  prodiKe  a  chessboard-like 
ffissectimi  of  the  coimtry  which  has  not  been 
withotit  infloence  on  the  political  dissection  of 
Ottttial  Gemniiy  faito^matiy  small  states. 

The  north  is  a  lai^e  lowland,  narrow  at  the 


west  and  widening  toward  the  east  where  it 
joins  the  e;reat  Russian  lowland.  It  is  dissected 
by  two  heights  of  land  extending,  respectively, 
from  Silesia  along  the  middle  course  of  the 
Elbe  and  across  that  river  between  the  lower 
courses  of  Elbe  and  Weser  to  the  North  Sea, 
.and  from  eastern  Prussia  along  the  Baltic 
Coaat  into  Slesvig-Holstein.  The  latter  culmi- 
nates near  Dantziv  in  the  Tarmbei^  (1,000 
feet)  and  is  dotted  with  innumerable  lakes 
(*SeenpIatten»  of  Prussia,  Pomerania  and 
Medclenburg) ;  the  former  consists  mostly  of 
glacial  sands  (Flaming,  Liineburger  Heide)  and 
is  of  little  interest  economically  or  scenically. 

Rivers. —  The  courses  of  the  rivers  are  ad- 
justed to  these  topographic  conditions  flowing 
nirtly  in  one,  partly  in  the  other,  direction. 
Thus  the  Rhine  flows  first  north-northeast,  then 
west-southwest,  tiien  northwest.  The  Danube 
first  northeast  and  then  southeast ;  the  rivers  of 
the  lowland;  Weser,  Elbe,  Oder,  alternate  be- 
tween a  more  westerly  or  northwesterly  direc- 
tion where  they  follow  the  general  slope  of  the 
Hercynian  system  predominating  in  tie  east 
and  a  northerly  course  where  they  cut  through 
the  heights  of  land.  The  Main  is  perhaps  the 
best  illustration  of  the  complicated  topography 
of  central  western  Germany ;  Nedcar,  Moselle 
and  Lahn  dissect,  the  former,  the  terraced 
country  east  of  the  Black  Forest;  the  latter 
two,  the  old  peneplain  through  which  the  tower 
Rhine  has  cut  its  ^oi^.  The  largest  tributaries 
of  the  lowland  nvers  on  the  right  repeat  the 
zigzag  of  the  main  watercourses  so  exactly  that 
they  almost  establish  connections  between  the 
corresponding  reaches  of  the  latter:  Weser- 
Aller-Elbe,  Bbe-Havel-Spree-Oder,  Odel^.Waru 
the-Netze-Vistula.  An  extensive  canal  system 
utilizes  these  conditions  for  commercial  pur^ 
poses,  thus  reconstructing  the  watercourses  of 
the  glacial  period  when  at  different  stages  of 
the  advance  and  retreat  of  the  ice  sheet  the 
waters  collected  at  its  southern  margin  and 
flowed  westward  or  northwestward  along  it  to 
join  the  ocean  in  the  present  lower  courses  of 
the  Weser  and  Elbe.  The  tributaries  on  the  left 
generally  continue  the  south-north  reaches  ol 
the  mbin  rivers,  and  during  the  eastward  ex- 
pansion of  the  nation  often  gained  strategic 
importance,  snch  as  the  Saale-Elbe  line  ip  Uie 
stru^es  with  the  Slavs.  The  Vistula  belonE^s 
to  Germany  only  in  its  lower  course;  east  of  it 
the  Pregel  and  Memel  are  coastal  rivers  of 
great  commercial  importance ;  so  is  the  Ems  in 
the  extreme  northwest;  the  Eider  in  Slesvig, 
hy  means  of  a  small  canal,  once  connected  the 
Bialtlc  with  the  North  Sea  until  it  was  super-* 
seded  by  the  large  Kaiser  WUhelm  Canal.  Of 
the  large  rivers  tlie  Rhine  Is  the  only  one 
which,  owing  to  its  Alpine  origin,  affords  good 
shipping  all  the  year  round.  The  others  gen- 
erally suffer  from  lack  of  water  during  tlw 
dry  season,  and  only  by  extensive  river  r^ula- 
tion  has  it  been  possible  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  modern  river  transportation. 

Harbors. —  The  seaports  suffer  from  similar 
disadvantages.  The  Baltic  has  good  river  har- 
bors (Konigsberg,  Dantzig,  Stettin^  or  fiords 
(Kiel),  but  their  location  on  an  inland  sea, 
though  recently  improved  throu^  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Canal,  puts  them  at  disadvantage. 
Those  on  the  open  North  Sea  have  to  combat 
with  the  dangers  of  shallow  water  on  a  shdpng 
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coast  ("Watten*),  and  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
owe  their  importance  more  to  the  energy  of 
their  merchants  than  to  natural  advantages. 
Wilhelm^fen,  the  naval  port  on  the  Jade  Bay. 
is  an  entirely  artifid^  creation.  The  chain  of 
the  Frisian  Islands  represents  the  old  coastline, 
Heligoland  being  the  only  .genuine  island  in 
that  region.  On  the  Baltic  Coast,  Riigen  is  Iht 
largest  and  most  picturesque  of  the  German 
islands. 

Climate. —  Being  open  to  the  mild  westerly 
winds,  Germany  has  a  milder  climate  than 
would  be  expected  from  its  latitude.  There  is 
little  difference  between  the  north  and  south, 
as  in  the  latter  hii^ier  elevation  cotmterbal- 
uices  the  southerly  location.  The  mean  annual 
of  Hamburg  is  48"  F.,  of  Leipzig,  47°.  of 
Munich,  45°.  A  greater  contrast  exists  between 
the  east  and  west,  the  lowland  sharing  al- 
ready the  continental  climate  of  Russia  with 
colder  winters  and  warmer  summers.  The  lat* 
ter  allow  the  vine  to  reach  here  its  most  north* 
erly  location  on  the  earth,  at  Griineberg  on  the 
Oder,  in  lat.  52°  N.  The  valley  of  the  upper 
Rhine  is  the  only  part  of  Germany  .where  low 
elevation  and  low  latitude  are  combined;  here 
we  find,  therefore,  the  warmest  parts  of  the 
tmpire,  where  Indian  com  is  cultivated  and 
chestnut  forests  abound. 

States. —  Politically,  the  German  Empire  is  a 
tinion  of  26  states  under  the  leadership  of  an 
emperor.  Twenty-two  are  monarchies:  four 
kingdoms  (Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirttem- 
berg),  six  grand-duchies  (Baden^  Hesse-Darm- 
sttidt,  Oldenburg,  Saxe-Wemier-Eiseiudh, 
Meddcnburg-Schweritt,  Mecklenbui^-Stretitz), 
five  duchies  (Anhalt,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe? 
Memingen,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Brunswick) , 
seven  principalities  (Waldeck,  two  Schwartz- 
burg,  two  Lippe,  two  Reuss),  each  tmder  its 
own  king,  grand-duke,  duke  or '  prince,  and 
with  an  upper  and  lower  house  (except  Meck- 
lenburg which  has  not  yet  a  constitution) ;  be- 
udes  these  there  are  three  repiAlics:  Ham- 
burg, Bremen  and  Liibedc,  'the  old  Hansa 
towtis  with  Aeir  territories,  and  one  *Reich9- 
bnd'  (imperial  territory) :  Alsace-Lorraine, 
regained  from  France  in  1871,  and.  for 
ladc  of  a  hereditary  prince,  placed  directly  no* 
der  tjit  imperial  government,  with  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  emperor.  Prussia  alone  oc- 
cupies about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  empire, 
practically  all  of  northern  (jermany,  with  ex- 
ception of  a  few  of  the  smaller  states  inter- 
spersed between  her  provinces.  Since  1^1  the 
kmg  of  Fmssia  holds  the  office  of  Germui  Em- 
peror, made  hereditary  in  the  Hohenzollem 
dynasty,  and  Berlin  thus  is  the  seat  of  both 
the  Prussian  and  the  federal  government  The 
latter  consists  of  the  emperor  and  two  houses, 
similar  to  the  state  governments,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house  are  elected  by  direct 
and  secret  vote,  while  the  modes  of  the  state 
elections  are  qtiite  intricate.  The  upper  houses 
of  the  states  and  the  empire  consist  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Ihe  governments. 

Populttbnk— Exdusive  of  Beriin,  Germany 
had,  in  1915,  40  cities  with  over  100,000  in- 
habitants, mostly  industrial  centres  and  state 
capitals.  The  majoritv  of  the  population 
(60,000,000)  are  of  Germanic  origin,  espe- 
dally  in  the  older  countries  west  of  the  Saue- 
Elbe  line.  East  of  this  line  lives  a  moTc  oolo- 
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nial  race,  with  a  Urge  admixture  of  Slavic  blood. 
Among  and  beyond  them  there  are  3,000,000 
Poles  in  the  formerly  Polish  provinces  of 
Prussia:  in  the  east  140,000  Masurians,  106.000 
Lithuanians,  i00,0()0  Cassubians;  on  the  uBpcr 
Spree  90,000  Wends;  220000-  Froicfa  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine;  11,000  Walloons  along  the  BelgiBii, 
and  140,000  Danes  near  the  Danish  line.  Al- 
thou^  no  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
populatitm,  these  foreign  elements  are  not  in- 
significant, because  most  of  them  have  thesr 
mother  country  back  of  them,  and  the  problem 
is  still  more  complicated  by  the  overlaying  of 
the  German  race  into  foreign  territory  on  the 
northeast,  southeast  and  aonth. 

Oeology.— The  oldest  inrts  of  Gennat^, 
geologically,  are  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the 
Bohemian  Forest- Er^ebirge- Sudeten  region, 
the  Thuringian  and  Black  Forests,  the  Vosges, 
etc.  Of  paleozoic  rocks,  Algonldan  and  Cam- 
brian schists  and  quartzites  occur  in  the  south- 
west, Erzgebirge  (Vogtland),  the  southeast 
Thuringian  Forest  (Frankenwald),  and  ^chtel- 
gebirge.  Silurian  sdiists,  limestones,  and  sand- 
stones occur  above  them  in  these  three  ranges 
and  the  eastern  Sudeten,  while  the  Rhemsh 
Slate  Mountains  (Eifel)  are  the  dassica)  localt^ 
of  the  German  Devonian,  and  the  Harz  includes 
portions  of  all  paleozoic  IcmnatitKis.  Igneous 
rocks  (diabases)  and  mineral  veins  intersect 
them. 

Between  the  lower  and  upper  Carboniferous 
this  whole  area  of  paleozoic  rocks  was  folded 
into  a  moimtain  system  of  Alpine  hei^t,  ex- 
tending from  Bdmum  to  tfw  3u^tcn  (*Va- 
risdan  Mountains'  of  Suels.  or  Paleozoic 
AIim).  Eruptions  of  volcanic  matter  accom- 
panied the  mountain  making  forming  the  gran- 
ite massifs  of  the  Erzgebirge,  Black  Forest 
etc.  In  the  v^eys  between  tfae  ranges  and  in 
the  low  country  at  thdr  base  the  deposition  of 
the  carboniferous  formation  took  place.  The 
German  Carboniferous  belongs  to  the  terres- 
trial factes  of  the  period,  the  Icwer  part 
(Culm)  being  shales  and  sandstones  of  litonl 
origin  witfi  occasional  coal  seams  (Haimchen, 
Saxony) ;  the  upper  indudes  the  productive 
coal  fields.  They  extend  with  little  interrup- 
tion from  Belgium  alon^  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Rhenish  Devonian  into  Westohalia  (Ruhr 
Basin),  and  with  the  fidds  around  Saarbrudtea 
farther  south,  in  Saxony  (Zwickau) ,  and  Silesia 
(Waldenburg,  Myslowitz),  are  the  most  import- 
aat  sources  of  coal  supply  in  central  Europe. 

The  Fennain  consists  of  two  epochs:  Rot- 
liegendes  and  ZedisteiB.  During  tfae  Rotlie- 
gende  the  area  remained  land,  the  Paleozoic 
Alps  were  worn  down  to  Mittelgebixge  heights, 
and  their  deposits  filled  the  depression  with 
sands  and  conglomerates  of  a  reddish  color; 
hence  the  name.  Occasionally  coal  beds  occur 
between  them.  Volcanic  activity  continued  in 
some  places  (pori^rites  and  pttchstcmes  of 
Saxony).  In  the  Zechstein  epoch  the  ocean 
advanced  again,  leaving  its  d^Muits  on  the 
nordiem  e<&e  of  the  Mittdgd^rge^  especially 
around  the  Harz  and  in  n<»ibern  Thuringia. 
Among  them  are  the  famous  copper-bearing 
shales  of  Mansfdd,  the  Zechstein  proper  (shal- 
low water  limestone),  and  the  immense  salt 
beds  of  the  u^r  Zechstein  epoch  (Stassfurt 
Sperenbe^)  with  thdr  targe  aupi^ies  of  gypsum 
aaid  *araum*  salts. 
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The  Triassic  period  consisted  of  three 
epochs  in  Gennany.  In  the  first  a  shallow  sea 
covered  especially  western'  Germany,  fonninK 
the  reddish  sandstones  (Buntsandstein)  which 
cover  miles  and  miles  frcun  Basel  to  Osna- 
brud^  the  western  slope  of  the  Eifel,  the  re- 
gion around  l^mowttx  in  Silesia,  and  foim  tlw 
cliffs  of  Heligoland.  This  sea  deepened  in  die 
second  epoch  producing  a  shell  limestone  (Mtt- 
tchetkalk),  but  in  the  third  (Keuper,.  pron- 
coiper)  was  cut  ofF  fr<Mn  the  main  ocean  and 
formed  gay  colored  marts  and  sandstones  with 
occasional  coal  seams.  (Lettenkohle).  The 
uppermost  sta^  of  the  Keuper,  the  Rhaetic, 
shows  the  begunii^  of  another  transgression 
of  the  ocean,  that  of  the  Jurassic  period. 

About  the  Alpine  fades  of  the  Triassic,  see 
Alps. 

The  Jurassic  ocean  overflooded  all  of  cen- 
tral Europe,  with  only  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains standing  out  as  isles.  It  reached  a  great 
deal  higher  up  on  their  sides  than  its  present 
distribution  would  indicate,  since  the  nicest 
deposits  were  probably  eroded  in  subsequent 
periods.  At  present  we  find  its  deposits  in 
South  Gennany  on  both  slo^s  of  the  Black 
Forest  and  Vosges,  and  especially  in  the  range 
of  the  Swabian-Franconian  Jura,  where  the 
lithographic  stones  of  Solnhofen  belong  to  its 
upper  epoch.  It  also  occurs  in  the  north  foot- 
hills of  the  Mittelgebirge,  near  the  Elbe  in 
Saxony,  in  Silesia,  and  evidently  nnderiies  the 
whole  lowland,  cropping  out  freqnent^  from 
under  the  younger  deposits. 

Likewise  a  zcme  of  Cretaceous  lulls  skiirts 
the  northern  border  of  the  Jurassic  ranges,  with 
many  isolated  occurrences  in  the  lowland  The 
second  part  of  the  Cretaceous  again  witnessed 
a  large  advance  of  the  ocean,  its  deposits  often 
lying  on  rocks  several  periods  older  in  places 
whiui  had  never  been  submerged  since ;  on  ar- 
chaic and  paleozoic  rocks  in  Saxony,  on  Carbon- 
iferious  in  Westphalia,  etc  The  white  chalk 
cliffs  of  Rugen  and  the  Planer  sandstone  of 
Saxon,  Switzerland,  are  Ae  best  known  ex- 
am^es  of  German  Cretaceous. 

The  Tertiary  was  again  a  period  of  great 
geolo^cal  disturbances :  Mountain  folding,  vol* 
canic  eruptions  and  changes  of  shore-lines. 
During  the  Eocene,  almost  all  Germany  was 
land;  but  in  the  Oligocene  a  shallow  sea  ex- 
tended over  the  lowland  as  far  as  Bonn,  Leip- 
zig and  Silesia.  Local  oscillations  favored  the 
formation  of  coal  beds,  to  which  soft  coal 
measures  (Halle  and  Leipzig)  owe  their  origin. 
From  the  south  the  sea  entered  the  rift  valley 
formed  by  the  breaking  in  two  of  the  Black 
Forest- Vosges  massif,  the  present  Upper  Rhine 
Valley.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Miocene,  the 
folding  of  the  Alps  began  and  gradually  shut 
off  this  bay  from  the  ocean ;  it  became  braddsh 
and  finally  a  freshwater  laltt  drain^  by  die 
later  Rhine  (Mainzer  Becken).  All  through 
the  Mittelgebirge  region  volcanic  eruptions  ac- 
c<mipanied  these  tectonic  processes ;  the  vol- 
canoes and  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Eifel,  Sieben- 

febirge,  Westerwald,  Vogelsgebirge,  Meissner, 
:h6n,  northern  Bohemia  and  the  eastern  Su- 
deten, together  with  the  hot  springs  which 
have  created  a  belt  of  famous  watering  places 
along  this  line  (Ems,  Schwalbach,  Wiesbaden, 
Nauh  eim,  Kissin^n,  Franzensbad,  Karlsbad, 
Maricnbad,  etc),  in  the  south  the  KaiserstnlU, 
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the  Began  volcanoes  (Hohentwiel)  and  those 
of  the  Suabian  Jura  date  from  this  period. 
During  the  Pliocene  i>ractically  the  whole  of 
Germany  was  land  again  and  ready  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Pleistocene  ice  sheet. 

In  the  PIdstocene  six  g^ladal  and  five  in- 
ten^acial  stage*  have  been  distinguished  of 
which,  however,  only  the  second  (the  Kansan 
of  America)  and  turd  (corresponding  to  the 
Wisconsin)  deserve  special  mention.  At  the 
time  of  its  largest  extension  the  Scandinavian 
glacier  reached  the  northern  foot  of  the  Mit- 
telgebirge from  the  lower  Rhine  southeast- 
ward into  Silesia.  The  terminal  moraines  are 
wdl.  developed  along  this  line  and  the  whole 
lowland  is  covered  with  tiU  and  strewn  with' 
erratic  boulders.  Another  inland  leader 
stretched  northward  from  the  Alps,  covering 
the  Bavarian  plateau  with  its  moraine  mate- 
rial. The  Blade  and  Bohemian  Forests  and  the 
Sudeten  (Riesengebirge)  had  local  glaciers  of 
smaller  size 

Palaeotttolocy,— The  geolt^cal  description 
indicates  the  old  faunas  and  floras.  Spedal 
mention  deserve: 

Devonian :   Etf el  limestones :  Brachiopods, 
crittoids,  corals. 

The  Rottiegende  of  Chemnitz :  cycads.  coni- 
fers, especially  treefems;  of  the  Saar  valley 
and  the  Plauen  Grund  (Dresden)  :  Stegoce- 
I^iales  (larvae  and  adults). 

Zechstein  shales  of  Mwisfdd :  Ganoid  fishes. 

fiimtsftodstein  rodcs  have  few  fossils  but 
contain  footj^iints  of  various  animals  (Thurin- 
gia,  Franconia). 

Muschdkalk  limestone  (Thuringia,  Wurt- 
temberg)  are  packed  full  with  fossils,  few  spe-  ■ 
des,  many  specimens :  molluscs,  besides  bradbi- 
opods,  ammonites,  crinoids.  Terebratula  vul- 
garis is  very  common,  the  stalks  of  Encrinus 
form  whole  beds.  Ceratites  nodosus,  practically 
confined  to  Germany,  is  commwi  everywhere. 

Keuper  sandstones  of  Wtirttember^ :  well- 
preserved  amphibia  and  reptiUa;  gigantK  Mas- 
todotisaurus,  Capitosanrus ;  hu^  Bdodoo, 
Zandoddi.  Famous  is  a  slab  with  24  sped- 
mens  of  Aetosaunis  (Stuttf^rt  Museum). 

The  Jurassic  rocks,  espeaally  of  Swabia  and 
Franconia,  show  a  marvelous  wealth  of  beauti- 
fully preserved  fossils  of  alt  kinds;  sponges, 
corals,  jelly-fish,  sea-urchins,  crinoids,  bracUo- 
pods,  molluscs  (ammonites  and  bdenmites  es- 
pedally).  crustaceans,  insects,  many  fishes  (ga^ 
noids  especially),  and  above  all  the  reptiles: 
Ichthyosaurus,  Plesiosaunis,  TeleosauruL  the 
Pterosaurcs,  die  unique  Campsognathus,  finally 
the  two  specimens  of  Archaeopteryx  so  far 
known.  Holzmaden  (Wtirttemberg),  Solnhofen 
and  Eichstatt  (Bavaria)  are  the  famous  lo- 
calities. The  finds  fill  the  collections  of  Banz, 
Stuttgart,  Munkh,  Berlin.  Tiibingen  has  a  slab 
(15X24  feet)  with  24  Pentacrinies  (some 
measure  three  feet  across). 

The  flora  of  the  Wealden  formadon  (north- 
western Germany)  looks  like  Jurassic. 

Suddenly  the  dicotyledons  appear  in  the 
upper  Cretaceous  beds. 

The  Tertiary  climate  was  warm,  the  flora 
had  a  tropical  or  subtropical  character.  Dur- 
ing the  OUgocaene  epoch  corals  could  grow. 
The  dense  forests  and  swamps  resembled  those 
of  Florida  and  Louisiana  of  to-day^  although 
plants  of  a  former  more  lodo-AuMntlian  flora 
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survived;  Conifers  (sequoias,  cypresses),  ever- 
green oaks,  gardenias,  fig  trees,  cinnamon  trees, 
palms,  m!«nolias,  laurels,  but  also  poplars, 
alders.  Several  oscillations  during  the  Oli- 
gocsene  and  Miocaene  favored  the  formation  of 
extensive  soft  coal  measures.  The  amber  (East 
Prussia),  the  fossil  resin  of  innes  and  especially 
one  spruce  {Picea  Engleri)  contains  a  rich  in- 
sect fauna  related  to  those  of  North  America 
and  Elast  Asia  of  to-day. 

The  Miocaene  flora  much  resembled  the 
modern  North  American  and  Japanese  floras: 
sequoias,  bamboo,  palms,  laurels,  camphor  and 
cinnamon  trees,  fig  trees,  everppxen  oaks,  chest- 
.nuts,  magnolias,  myrtles,  acacias,  mimosas;  but 
also  poplars,  maples,  elms,  walnuts,  hazel  nuts, 
willows,  birches.  The  fauna  likewise  shows 
many  specimens  found  now  only  in  warm  coun- 
tries; elephants.  Mastodon,  Dinotherium,  Rhi- 
noceros, Hippopotamus,  tapirs,  antelopes,  mon- 
keys, together  with  wild  boars,  deer,  large  and 
small  carnivores,  and  the  ancestral  forms  of  the 
horse. 

In  the  Pliocsne  epoch  the  climate  became 
temperate,  animals  and  plants  resembled  those 
of  modem  North  America. 

The  ice  masses  of  the  Pleistocaene  advanced 
and  many  animals  and  plants  were  extermi- 
nated, some,  however,  adapted  themselves. 
The  narrow  belt  finally  left  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  ice  sheets  had  an  arctic  fauna 
wid  flora  that  had  come  in  from  the  north. 
The  glacial  and  inteiglacial  periods  caused 

giants  and  animals  to  migrate  back  and  forth, 
urvivors  of  the  Tertiary  were :  Hippopotamus, 
hairy  elephant^  the  mammoth,  hairy  rhinoce- 
roses,* arctic  forms;  the  muMc-ox,  reindeer, 
lemmmg;  others:  horses,  deer,  fallow  deer, 
elks,  die  aurochs,  the  urus,  wild  boars,  bears, 
tigers,  hyenas.  The  ice  retreated,  a  wide  pla- 
teauland  or  roUiiw  country  was  exposed.  Ani- 
mals and  i^ants  found  to-da^  in  the  steppe  of 
southeastern  Rusria  and  southwestern  Siberia 
came  in  and  mixed  with  the  others:  jerboas, 
bc^iacs,  marmots,  altaic  gophers,  voles,  calling- 
hares,  ermines,  the  Saiga  antelope,  wild  horses, 
bustards. 

Many  arctic  animals  and  plants  could  not 
stand  the  change  and  followed  the  retreating 
ice  northward  or  climbed  the  mountains.  Thus 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Alps  and  many 
lower  mountains  (Schnedcoppe,  Brocken)  con- 
tain arctic  specimens. 

Soon  a  denser  covering  with  vegetation  de- 
veloped, immigrations  from  aU  sides  occurred, 
a  new  fauna  and  flora  resulted.  Lack  of  con- 
nection with  a  region  where  the  old  Tertiary 
forms  had  survived  prevented  restoddng.  Thus 
we  find  fewer  species  and  less  variety  than  in 
North  America  or  East  Asia,  and  only  the  Ter- 
tiary forms  of  the  three  countries  are  much 
alike. 

Old  Germania  was  moist  and  cool,  had  ex- 
tensive swamps  and  perhaps  75  per  cent  of  her 
area  covered  with  dense  forests. 

Flora. — The  flora  is  that  common  to  north- 
em  Europe.  Germany  lies  entirely  within  the 
northern  forest  zone  of  phytogeography  and  is 

fire-eminently  a  wooded  country.  Even  to-day 
orests  abound  (26  per  cent  of  the  area ;  France, 
16  per  cent;  Great  Britain,  3  per  cent).  Man 
has  taken  care  of  the  woods  dried  out  or 
dn^cd  swamps,  regulated  rivers,  planted  fields 
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and  thus  caused  gt%a(  dianges.  Little  *prime- 
val  forest  is  left.  (North  and  nratheast.  Bo- 
hrniian  Forest) 

The  flora  comprises  about  2,200  phanero- 
games,  60  vascular  crytog^es;  6  coniferous 
forest  trees:  fir,  spruce,  pine,  larch,  juniper, 
yew,  40  deciduous  forest  trees,  20  shmbs. 

An  alpine  flora  (one-diird  of  the  alpine 
idants)  is  found  in  the  Bavarian  Alps  and 
spreaos  along  the  rivers  onto  the  high  plateau. 
The  Sudeten  Mountains  (with  some  arctic 
forms  missing  in  the  Alps)  and  the  tops  of 
other  high  mountains  (Brodcen)  are  isolated 
centres  of  alpine  i^ants. 

The  southern  mountainom  region  (so-called 
Hercynic  flora)  is'  charaeterised  by  the  fir 
(Abies  alba)  and  shows  a  varied  flora,  the 
valleys  having  the  Baltic,  the  mountain  slopes 
a  subalpine  character.  Vine  culture  is  possible 
only  here. 

The  Baltic  flora  occupies  the  northern 
lowland. 

The  forest  line  on  the  mountain  slopes  Is 
at  about  4,000  feet  (Brocken,  3^400;  Vosges 
4,264).  iUxnre  is  a  zcme  of  trailing  trees  and 
■dirubs  up  to  about  4500  feet:  Mountain  pine 
iPimts  monttma'),  dwarfed  willows  and  juni- 
pers, rhododendron  (in  the  Alps) ;  above  this 
the  true  alpine  region  with  its  peculiar  flora. 
The  highest  pealu  have  only  cryptogames 
(lichens,  mosses).  The  alpine  region  in  Ba- 
varia begins  at  5,500  feet,  «>ruces  go  up  to 
5,900,  larch  trees  to  6,200.  (Generally,  hofl^ts 
above  3,500  feet  are  imfavorable  to  tree  growth 
and  covered  with  grasses  and  often  heather. 
In  the  Alps  the  region  above  timber-line  is  pas- 
ture with  many  flowers  (gentians).  Many 
species  which  are  missing  in  the  arctics  probably 
represent  alpine  plants  of  the  Tertiary  (Edel- 
weiss). 

The  deciduous  forests  are  diminished  by 
secular  changes  (natural  rotation?) :  the 
spruce  (Picea  excelsa)  is. everywhere  gaining 
ground  at  the  expense  of  the  red  beech  whidi, 
as  is  ahnost  certain,  once  crowded  out  oaks. 

Elnes,  and  birches  (known  to  have  happened  in 
tenmark).   In  West  Prussia  pines  replace  uaks 
and  birches. 

To-day,  deciduous  forests  occupy  only  the 
lower  mountain  slopes,  above  are  coniferous 
forests.  The  Spessart  only  has  retained  its  old 
oak  and  beech  forest  to  the  top.  The  lai^ 
Buntsandstein  area  in  southwestern  Ciermany 
not  good  for  ^riculture  supports  magnificent 
forests. 

The  pine  is  typical  for  the  northern  low- 
lands and  forms  forests  even  on  the  sand  plains. 
The  spruce  has  spread  from  the  south  all  over 
the  country.  The  larch  forms  groves  in  the 
Alps  but  is  not  confined  to  them.  The  Swiss 
Stonepine  (Finiu  cembra)  occurs  in  a  few 
places  in  the  Bavarian  Alps.  The  yew  once 
ctunmon  has  almost  disappeared  and  is  fotmd 
only  in  East  and  West  Prussia,  and  occasionally 
in  the  mountains.  The  juniper  is  a  tall  tree  in 
the  East,  smaller  and  rarer  in  the  West,  miss- 
ing in  East  Friesland;  a  shrub  in  the  mountains 
and  in  the  heath. 

Deciduous  forests  are  usuiflly  mixed,  beech 
forests,  however,  common.  The  northern  limit 
for  the  beech  is  south  of  Konigsbe^.  In  the 
north  the  oak  is  most  characteristic  (two 
kinds) ;  it  is  the  national  tree  celebrated  by 
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soBgs»  poems  and  myths.  Uaples,  ebns,  horn- 
beams, birches,  ashes,  mountain-ashes,  poplars, 
aspens,  wild  apples  and  pears,  hawthorns,  serv- 
ice trees  form  the  mixed  forests  which  ccmtain 
no  trees  wth  showy  floven,  except  wild  inut 
uces,  have  Utile  underbrush  and  no  cUmbing 
vines,  except  hop,  clematis,  aad  ivy.  The 
autmnn  coloratifm  i»  not  retnarkabuu  The 
beauty  of  the  mountain  forests  lies  in  the  mix- 
ture of  hght  deciduous  and  dark  ooniferouft 
woods,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  mead- 
ows or  heath  patches.  * 

The  linden  marks  former  Slavic  regions. 
The  chestnut  (Mediterranean  flora)  thriyea 
along  the  Rhine.  The  evergreen  holly  (Me£- 
terranean)  is  confined  to  Western  Germany. 
The  eveivreen  box  avoids  the  cold  east. 

Introduced  trees :  American  hprsechestnuts 
quite  common,  especially  in  the  cities;  Ameri- 
can locust  trees  belong  to  the  Bora  now  and 
form  froods  in  Anhatt ;  Oriental  cherriM, 
plums,  prunes,  apricots;  and  walnut  trees  are 
common  fruit  trees.  Along  the  highways  tall 
L<Hi^r4y  poplars  are  seen,  but  also  apple, 
cherry  and  plum  trees. 

Meadows  occupy  marshy  districts  along  the 
shores,  and  together  with  woods,  the  flood 
plains  of  rivers,  and  form  patches  in  the  moim- 
tains  and  in  the  Alps.  They  are  a  dense 
growth  of  grasses  (20-30  species)  intermii^led 
with  a  great  variehr  of  flowering  herbs 
^meadow  saffrons  in  the  faip ;  natural  or  cul- 
tivated, always  indicating  moist  soil. 

On  sandy  soil  birches  and  pines  may  grow 
or  the  heath  develops  (heather  and  vaccintum) 
(Northwest  Germany,  tops  of  mouptains,  biffx 
plateaus  of  South  Germany). 

Bogs  and  swamps  cover  large  areas  of  the 
lowland  and  of  the  southern  plateaus.  They 
are  the  coldest  parts  of  the  counti^  and  retain 
arctic  plants.  Rushes,  sedges,  reeds,  sphagnum 
mosses  and  the  insectivorous  sundew,  Utiicu- 
laria,  and  Pinguicula  form  their  flora. 

Along  the  shores  a  salt  flora  develops  with 
fleshy  leaves  and  stalks.  It  ts  occasionally 
found  inland  (near  Halle). 

Sand  dunes  have  special  grasses  and  thistles. 

Elodea  canadensis  introduced  in  female 
plants  only  has  multiplied  so  that  it  often  blocks 
navigation  in  rivers  and  canab. 

Red  poppies,  blue  bachelors'  buttcms,  and 
purple  corncockles  adorn  the  grain  fidds. 
Many  plants,  especially  weeds,  are  spread  by 
man,  railways  and  modem  traffic,  and  foreign 
plants  are  mixed  in  with  the  native  flora. 

Difference  in  climate:  fruit  trees  bloom  in 
Memel  about  four  weeks  later  than  on  die 
Rhine. 

FiunL—  Old  (jermania  had  a  rich  wood- 
land fauna.  Directly  and  indirectly  man  has 
caused  many  changes.  Many  animals  were  ex- 
terminated, others  were  too  mudi  disturbed  in 
their  habits  and  disappeared.  The  creation  by 
farming  of  an  artificial  steppe  (^Kultursteppe*) 
invited  others.  Some  were  protected,  other 
useful  or  injurious  ones  introduced. 

Mammals. —  The  urus  became  extinct  prob- 
ably in  the  I7th  century.  The  last  bison  (aur- 
ochs)  was  killed  in  East  Prussia  in  1755.  The 
eflc  is  now  confmed  to  a  few  preserves  in  East 
Prussia.  Wild  boars  much  reduced  in  number 
survive  only  by  protection.  Bears  have  not 
been  seen  smce  1835  (Bavaria).  The  wolf  is 
now  only  found  along  the  western  motmtainous 


border  and  in  the  huge  eastern  forests.  Tht 
lynx,  ooamioa  in  the  l7th  centuiy,  seems  to 
have  disappeared  (last  ones:  Harz  Mountains, 
1818:  East  Prussia,  mi;  Wollin,  1875).  Wild 
cats  are  scarce. .  Hie  beaver  has  narrowed 
down  its  habitat  to  a  few  quiet  places  (Elbe 
near  Denau).  The  black  rat  {Mus  ratttis} 
which  sjneaa  during  the  12th  century  (from 
Asia?)  18  crowded  out  by  the  brown  rat  (Jfiw 
deeuttuMut)  which  migrated  in  fnmt  Asia,  in 
the  1 7th.  century. 

The  snowhare  in  the  Alps  is  an  arctic  r^c. 
The  hare;  the  most  popnlar  game,  has  matqr 
enemies,  but  is  still  common  (game  laws). 
RabtNts  have  been  introduced  and  occasionally 
nm  wild.  They  are  bred  here  and  there,  bttt 
are  not  popular. 

Red  deer  are  Ac  pride  of  the  woods,  the 
ambition  of  the  huntsmen,  the  subject  of  songs 
and  poems.   They  and  the  smaller  roe  dttt 

g've  the  best  venison  (game  laws).   The  fal- 
w  deer,  introduced  in  the  16th  centuiy,  is  usu- 
ally kept  in  game  parks. 

OUier  mammals  are:  fox,  two  martau, 
fitchet,  ermitM,  weaad,  otter,  badger,  a  mink 
called  *N6rx'  (Putoriiu  httreolus,  very  rare  in 
Northeast  Gfumuiy,  reaching  here  its  western 
limit  of  distribution);  the  insectivores:  hed^^ 
hog,  mole^  six  shrews;  the  souslik  (western 
Ittmt  in  Silesia),  the  hamster  (a  stejqw  fonn 
which  is  comfortable  in  the  fiekls^. 

The  mammalian  fauna  coo^uises  about  65 
species,  16  per  cent  of  the  mammals  of  the 
parsearctic  region. 

The  mnfatina  has  about  225  »edes.  The 
manjr  singing  birds  and  water-birds  are  char- 
acteristic. Among  the  former  are-:  finches, 
bullfinches,  skylarks,  nightingales  thrushes, 
orioles;  among  the  latter:  rails,  coots,  cranes, 
herons,  bitterns,  storks,  the  spoonbill,  swans, 
geese,  brants,  many  ducks,  mergansers,  pelt- 
cans  (veiy  rare),  cormorants,  many  gulls, 
stemas,  greebes  and  loons,  auks,  murres. 
Flamingoes  (Mediterranean)  have  been  met 
with  on  the  Rhine. 

The  cuckoo  ^nesting  parasitism  like  the 
American  cowbira)  is  the  only  member  of  a 
family  of  about  200  mostly  tropical  species. 

The  lammergeier,  the  largest  bird-of-prey  of 
the  Old  World,  seems  now  exterminated  in  the 
Crtrman  Alps.  Three  of  the  Mediterranean 
vultures  occur  rarely.  The  golden  eagle  has 
become  very  scarce,  the  imperial  eagle  some- 
times penetrates  to  Germany.  The  osprey  is 
common,  the  sea-eagle  is  found.  Gledes,  spai^ 
rowhawks,  hawks,  rates,  buzzards,  falcons  are 
the  birds-of-prey.  The  capercailzie  and  the 
heath  grouse  are  interesting  (game  laws).  The 
larae  bustard,  a  stef^e  animal,  is  found  espe- 
cially in  Saxony. 

Many  birds  of  passage  breed  in  (^rmany 
and  leave  in  the  fall  ^  northern  birds  spend  tlw 
winter  and  go  north  in  spring.  From  the  East 
birds  of  the  Pontic  fauna  often  penetrate  into 
(jermat?,  sometimes  repeatedly  until  they  estab- 
lish themselves  as  new  members  of  the  ^auna. 
Pallas'  sanc^ouse  (Syrrhaptes  paradoxus)  has 
several  times  arrived  in  large  flocks,  llie  larae 
bustard,  some  larks,  quail  and  partridges,  the 
house-sparrow  seem  to  have  come  in  that  way, 
and  like  the  "^Kultursteppe."  The  small  bus- 
tard, the  bee-eater  (Merops),  still  breed  in 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  but  penetrate 
occasionally  to  Germany.  They  may  be  about  to 
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immigrate.  The  southwestern  gate  into  the 
Rhine  valley  is  often  used  by  Mediterrajieaii 
birds. 

In  autumn  most  of  the  migrating  birds  fly 
to  the  Rhine  valley  and  then  south  to  the  Rhone. 
On  Heligoland  where  many  mi^ating  birds 
t^ce  a  litde  rest  396  different  speaes  have  been 
observed.   The  black  guillemot  breeds  here. 

Thirteen  Reptiles  belong  to  the  fauna.  One 
tortoise  occurs  in  ponds  east  of  the  Elbe.  Three 
lizards  (including  the  blindworm),  the  ringed 
snake,  and  the  poisonous  adder  are  common, 
the  smooth  snake  is  common  in  certain  regions, 
Odier  lizards  and  snakes  reach  the  southwest 
so  that  here  all  twelve  of  them  occur;  among 
them  is  the  venomous  asp  (Metz)  and  the 
deadUKr  ammod^e  viper. 

The  Amphibia  have  twelve  batrachians  and 
six  urodeles.  The  nurse-frog  and  the  Swiss 
newt  reach  into  the  Rhine  valley,  the  blade 
salamander  is  alpine. 

A  great  vane^  of  freshwater  fishes  (64 
species)  is  characteristic,  and  is  due  to  the 
double  drainage  (Atlantic  and  Pontic).  Smel^ 
salmon,  eel,  sturgeon  are  missing  in  the  Danube, 
hochOt  Adpenser  ruthenus  in  the  Rhine.  The 
^pine  lakes  and  those  of  the  Northeast  have 
many  spedfic  fishes,  especially  Salmonides 
whidi  have  become  landlocked.  The  most  im- 
portant food-Bshes  are  perch,  pike-perch,  carp, 
dace,  roach,  tench,  bream,  pike,  eel,  lamprnr; 
diose  of  the  Csctman  seas:  mackerel,  cod,  hali- 
but, plaice,  flounder,  sole,  herring,  sprat.  The 
pisdfauna  is  diminishing  as  the  mdustrial  de- 
velopment progresses  (withdrawal  and  pollu- 
tion of  the  waters). 

The  land  and  fresh  water  molluscs  number 
240,  the  genus  Helix  alone  40.  Helix  pomatia 
is  the  edible  snail  (snail  farms  in  Swabia) .  The 
pearl  mussel  occurs  in  some  districts.  The 
Pontic  Dreissena  pc^ymorpha  has  spread  by 
migration  and  transportation  thnragn  vessds 
into  the  larger  rivers  and  is  now  spreading  into 
their  tributaries. 

Marine  food  mussels  are:  the  edible  mussel, 
scallops,  oyster  (Ostrea  edulis,  an  expensive 
luxury).  Oyster  beds  are  confined  to  the  North 
Sea. 

The  insect  fauna  is  numerous  (6,000  beetles, 
3,500  butterflies  and  moths),  many  are  injurious^ 
maw  useful.  Immigrations  can  oe  traced  from 
the  Southwest  and  the  East  [Praving  mantis 
(Rhine),  Cicada  omi  (Southwest),  death's  head 
moth,  Sphinx  nerii,  migratory  locusts].  The 
potato  beetle  has  appeared  here  and  there,  the 
American  Phylloxera  has  done  enormous 
damage. 

The  great  many  (Tarabidae  are  characteristic 
The  cockchafer  (periodidty  four  years)  is  a 
serious  pest.  The  ^ypsy  moth  (East  and 
Bavaria),  the  processionary  moths  (Northwest 
and  Northeast)  are  others. 

Of  the  Crustaceans  the  common  crayfish  is 
widespread  and  a  much-relished  titbit. 

We  can  distinguish  three  faunal  districts: 
(1)  the  alpine  region  (chamois,  snowhare,  mar- 
mot, snowgrouse,  chough,^  many  insects  ^  and 
molluscs)  ;  (2)  the  mountainous  regions  with  a 
western  and  eastern  section;  (3)  the  lowlands 
again  with  a  western  and  eastern  section. 

Bibliography.—  Geographv:  Kutxen.  *Das 
deutsche  Land>  (3d  cd .  Breslau  1880)  ;  Leh- 
mann.  R.,,  and  Kirchhoff,  A..  *Forschungen  zur 
deutschen  Landes  und  Volkstninde*  (14  vols. 
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<Mittd-Eurbpa>  (Gotha  1904);  <(>ntral  Eu- 
rope' (New  York  1903)  ;  Pend^  'Das  deutsche 
Rdch>  (W!en  1SS7) ;  RaUel,  <  Deutschland> 
(Leipzig  1898);  Ricbter,  O.,  ^Das  deutsche 
Rdch*  (2d  ed.,  Leipiig  1898)  ;  Neumann,  ^Dbs 
deutsche  Reich  in  geographischer,  statistischer 
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Keil,  A.  von  W.,  'Neumanns  Ortslexikon  des 
deutschen  Reichs'  (4th  ed.,  Leipclg  1903). 
Badeker's  Gmdt  Books :  'Northern  Germany' ; 
'Southern  Germany.^  Maps:  'Die  Karte  des 
deutschen  R«ichs>  (scale  1:100,000,  674- sheets, 
published  by  the  Royal  Prussian  Tt^ragraphical 
Survey)  ;  'Topographische  Ubersichtslrarte  des 
deutschen  Reichs>  (scale  1:200,000,  published 
since  1900  by  the  same) ;  Vogd,  'Karte  des 
deutschen  Reichs>  (scale  1; 500,000.  27  sheets, 
Ck>tha  1893). 

Geology:  Lepsius,  'Creologie  von  Deutsch- 
land>  (Stuttgart  since  1889) ;  Credner,  H.,  *Ele- 
mente  der  Geologie*  (9th  ed.,  Leipzig  1902), 
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deutschen  Retchs>  (27  sheets,  Ck>tha  since 
1894}. 

Flora:  Drude,  ^Deutschlands  Pflanzen- 
geographie>  (Stuttgart  1896)  :  Leunis,  'Synop- 
sis der  drei  Naturreiche>  (11  Batanik,  3  vols_ 
Hanover  1883). 

Fauna:  G.  Jaser,  ^Deutschlands  Tierwdt 
nach  ihren  Standorten  eingeteilt'  (Stuttgart 
1874);  Brehm,  <Tierleben>  (3d  ed..  Leip^; 
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2.  POLITICAL  HISTORY  TO  1871.  The 

place  of  origin  of  the  (xeimans  is  doubtful 
and  even  the  theory,  based  on  similarities  of 
laiuruue,  that  they  formed  part  of  one  great 
Indo-European  race  is  no  longer  tenable.  One 
race  may  readily  impose  its  language  on  an- 
other, as  the  Germans  on  dieir  Slavic  neighbors. 

Quite  early  we  find  German  tribes  in  con- 
flict with  the  Romans.  Marius  (In  101-02  b.c) 
rained  victories  over  bands  of  Cimbrians  and 
Teutons  that  had  penetrated  to  Provence  and 
Northern  Italy.  Qesar,  after  a  strug^e  with 
the  German  Ariovistus,  established  the  Rhine 
as  a  Roman  boundary.  Augustus  undertook 
an  invasion  of  Germany  and  his  stepsons, 
Tiberius  and  Drusus  —  also,  later,  the  son  ox 
Drusus,  Germanicus  —  penetrated  far  into  the 
land  and  built  camps  and  fortifications,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  to  be  seen.  But 
the  (Theruscan  Atminius  (or  Hermann)  at  the 
head  of  a  coalition  of  tribes  defeated  the  Ro- 
man general  Varus  in  the  Teutoburg  Forest  (9 
A.D.)  and  liberated  Germany.  Augustus  began 
the  Limes  or  great  fortiBed  wall  which,  under 
his  successors,  was  extended  across  the  whole 
frontier.  The  Germans  were  not  always  un- 
friendly and  a  considerable  trade  sprang  up. 

From  being,  in  the  days  of  Tacttus,  a  great 
number  of  semi-nomad  tribes,  the  (aermans 
coalesced  into  larger  bodies  called  'stems'  or 
■nations,"  among  which  the  chief  were  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  Saxons,  Burgundians  and 
Franks  (q.v.).    The  C^ths  were  the  first  to 
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accept  Christiaiiity — in  the  Arian  form,  indeed 
—  and  were  represented  by  their  own  bishop  at 
the  council  of  Nicea.  Throughout  the  3d  and 
4th  centuries  the  Gennans  made  themselves 
more  and  more  fdt  in  the  affairs  of  the  Roman 
Emnre,  and  tbotisands  were  allowed  to  settle 
on  Roman  soiL  The  advent  of  the  wild  hordes 
of  the  Hvng  (q.v.).  who  first  crossed  the  Volga 
aboot  375  a.d.,  started  the  'wandering  of  the 
nation^  and  broa^bt  about  the  disint^ratioa 
of  the  Western  nmpire'  and  the  rise  of  new 
kingidoms.  Of  these  the  only  one  that  proved 
permanent  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Franlcs. 
Its  survival  is  ascribed  to  Uie  facts  tfaat  it  never 
lost  touch  with  Germany,  and  that  it  adopted 
die  Roman  Cathcrfk  form  of  Christiam^,  thus 
findu^  support  In  the  clergy  of  its  conquered 
provmces. 

Under  the  Meroving^  Qovis  and  his  sons 
an  end  was  put  to  the  remnant  of  Roman  rule 
in  GauL  Provinces  were  wrested  from  the 
Visigoths  (q.v.)  to  the  south;  while,  to  the  east 
the  Allemamans  (q.v.)  and  Burgnndians  (q.v.) 
were  subj  ugated.  Thout^  ibe  race  of  the 
ICefovtngians  (q.v.)  steadily  degenerated,  the 
affurs  of  the  new  Inngdom  were  well  adminis- 
tered by  the  duef  c^oals,  the  mayors  of  the 
pidace,  who  contrived  to  make  their  own  por- 
tion hereditary  and  who  hudled  the  kings  like 
puppets.  Several  mayors  in  turn  distinguished 
themselves  by  quelling  revolts,  but  the  most 
brilliant  achievement  of  all  was  the  driving 
back  of  the  Saracens  by  Cbaries  Martel  (q.v.>. 
The  battle  near  Poictiers  (732  a.D.)  was  one  of 
the  world's  great  combats.  The  Saracen  war  is 
not^e,  too.  as  maridmr  the  bepinning  of  the 
feudal  system  (q.v.).  The  first  «fs  were  lands 
of  the  Church,  confiscated  and  parceled  out  by 
Charles  Martel  with  the  understanding  that  the 
persons  thus-  favored  should  provide  themselves 
with  horses  and  pert'orm  military  service. 

Pepin,  son  of  Charles  Martel,  pm  an  end  to 
the  fiction  of  Merovingian  kingship  (752  a.d.) 

imprisMiing  the  last  of  the  Hne  and  causing 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king.  This  he  did  with 
die  sanction  of  Pope  Zacchary,  who  dedared 
Uie  Prankish  crovm  hereditary,  anointed  Putin's 
sons  and  pronounced  a  curse  On  those  who 
should  choose  a  king  from  any  other  line. 
Charles,  known  as  *the  great,'*  then  brought  the 
work  of  consolidating  the  kingdom  to  its  calmt- 
nation.  He  conquered  the  last  free  German 
tribes,  notably  the  Saxons,  with  whom  he 
warred  for  30  years.  He  interfered  in  Italy, 
overthrowing  the  Lombard  kingdom,  and  he 
conquered  the  wild  Avars  in  the  present  Austria. 
He  came  forward  as  the  dumpion  of  Pope  Leo 
III.  who  had  traveled  to  Germany  to  ask  aid 
against  a  faction  of  the  Romans.  Charles  con- 
ducted a  sort  of  trial  over  the  Pope's  enemies, 
finally  banishing  them  from  Rome.  Leo,  in  re- 
turn, surprised  Charles  as  he  knelt  in  Saint 
Peter's  by  crowning  him  as  successor  to  the  old 
Roman  emperors  (800  A.D.).  diaries,  who  had 
already  subdivided  the  greater  part  of  Ger- 
many into  adminisfrative  districts,  now  cen- 
tralized the  government  still  more  by  requiring 
a  new  oath  of  allegiance  and  by  sending  out 
envoys  with  power  to  examine  into  the  actions 
of  all  officials.  It  was  a  flourishing  period  not 
only  politically,  but  also  in  learning,  literature 
and  art.  Unfortunately  Charles's  son,  Louis  the 
Pious,  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  governing. 
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He  allowed  the  clergy  to  override  htm  and 
did  humiliating  penance  for  alleged  faults;  he 
quarreled  with  his  sons  alx>ut  their  rights  to  the 
suoxssicm  and  became  involved  in  civil  war, 
which  kept  up  after  his  death  and  only  ended 
with  the  trca^  of  Verdun,  in  843.  (See  Peace 
Tkeaties).  Tins  treaty  divided  civilized  Europe 
into  three  parts,  one  nearly  corre^nding  to 
modem  France,  another  to  modem  Germany 
and  the  third  being  a  strip  between  the  other 
twOf  extending  from  the  North  Sea  far  down 
into  Italy.  After  the  death  of  Lothair  and  of 
one  of  the  latter's  sons  this  middle  strip  (Al- 
sace-Lorraine) was  divided  between  Germany 
and  France  (Treaty  of  Mersen  (q.v.)  870),  but 
remained  a  bone  of  contention  down  to  our  own 
d^.  Lothair's  other  son  retained  Italy. 

From  885  to  888  the  dominions  of  Charies 
tiie  Great  were  reunited  under  his  great  grand- 
son. Charles  the  Fat  Unable  to  cope  with  the 
invading  Norsemen  Charles  the  Fat  was  de- 
posed and  five  indq>endent  kingdoms  arose: 
(xermany,  France  Italy,  Upper  and  Lower  Bur- 
gundy. GcTvaany  itself  narrow^^  escaped  fur- 
ther  subdivision,  bat  the  danger  was  averted  by 
die  dection  of  (Zonrad  of  Franconia,  chosen 
possibly  becanse  he  was  rdated  to  the  Caro- 
fin^tan  house.  So  slight  was  the  political  co- 
hesion that  Conrad  went  to  war  with  the  heads 
of  each  of  the  great  duchies  in  turn — Lorraine, 
Saxony,  Swabia  and  Bavaria — and  that  he  felt 
compelled  on  his  deathbed  to  urge  the  election 
of  Henry  of  Saxony  simply  because  that  prince 
had  been  the  most  powerful  of  his  opponents 
and  cotdd,  it  was  hoped,  bold  the  discordant 
elements  together.  It  was  a  good  choice.  Henry 
proved  a  great  organizer,  training  an  army, 
building  fortresses  and  overcoming  the  wild 
Hw^rians  and  other  Slavic  tribes.  He  left 
(xermany  so  consolidated  that,  at  the  coronation 
of  his  son  and  successor.  Otto  I,  the  heads  of 
the  duchies  —  Lorraine,  Franconia,  Swabia  and 
Bavaria  —  did  feudal,  almost  menial,  service  as 
cup-bearer,  steward,  chamberlain  and  marshaL 
Later,  indeed.  Otto  had  to  put  down  rebellions 
on  tlie  part  of  all  these  dukes,  and  he  came  to 
rdy  on  the  ecclesiastieal  princes  as  die  stanch- 
est  stq>porter8  of  his  throne.  He  inaugurated 
the  policy,  which  proved  unfortunate  in  the  end, 
of  endowing  the  clergy  with  great  landed  pos- 
ses sioas.  "nie  benefit  to  him  was  that  at  every 
vacancy,  as  bishops  had  no  lawful  descend- 
ants, these  lands  reverted  (o  the  crown  and 
could  again  be  used  to  reward  faithful  service. 
Grants  made'  to  the  nobles,  on  the  contra^, 
came  to  be  looked  n^on  as  hereilitaty  famiqr 
possesdons,  which,  beug  let  out  in  return  for 
feudal  service,  assured  the  owners  of  large 
bands  of  faithful  retainer^  These  local  powers, 
especially  the  great  dukes,  were  very  often 
arrayed  against  the  Crown. 

Otto  kept  not  merely  the  German,  but  also 
the  Roman,  Church  in  subjection.  Drawn  into 
Italian  affairs  by  an  an>eal  from  the  heiress  to 
tint  kingdom,  he  put  her  enemies  to  fli^t,  mar- 
ried the  neiress,  Addude,  and  himself  assumed 
the  titles  of  *King  of  the  Lombards'  and  *King 
of  the  Italians.*  He  restored  the  emmre  of 
Charlemagne  with  the  title  of  *'HoIy  Roman 
Empire  of  the  (German  Nation,*  and,  for  mis- 
conduct, deposed  the  very  Pope  (John  XII) 
who  had  crowned  htm  emperor.  Unfortunately 
these.  Italian  interests  drew  (Otto's  successors 
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away  from  their  duties  as  German  rulers. 
^;a:n  and  again,  with  German  armies,  they  do* 
scended  upon  Italy;  each  felt  it  a  vital  neces- 
sity to  be  crowned  with  the  imperial  crown  at 
Rome.  One  consequence  of  their  repeated 
absences  was  the  lo&s  of  the  siqiremacy  over 
^e  Slavic  nations  on  the  German  borders. 

Otto's  ecclesiastical  policy  was  imitated  by 
his  son  and  grandson  and  led  to  a  gigantic  con- 
flict with  the  papacy.  It  was  a  question  inti- 
mately as  to  who  should  control  the  elections  of 
the  Gennan  bishops.  If  the  Pope,  then  he  had 
simply  to  adjudge  the  ridt  German  sees  to  his 
partisans;  the  emperor  lost  the  supporters  of 
his  throne  and  the  lands  might  practically  as 
well  have  belonged  ontri^t  to  Rome.  It  seemed 
a  life  and  death  strug^e,  which  accounts  for  its 
long  continuance  and  for  the  venom  displayed 
on  both  sides.  There  were  wonderfully  dra- 
matic moments,  like  the  penance  at  Canossa 
of  Henry  IV  (1077),  who  am:d  winter  snows 
appeared  barefoot  on  three  successive  days  be- 
fore the  Tuscan  castle  in  which  sat  Pope 
Gregory  VII,  refusing  him  absotntion.  or  the 
capture,  in  Rome  itsof,  by  Heniy  V,  of  Pope 
Paschal  II  and  all  his  cardinals.  This  so-called 
investiture  quarrel  ended  in  1122  with  the  Gjn- 
cordat  of  Worms,  a  compromise  by  which  there 
were  to  be  two  investitures,  one  with  the  tem- 
poral estates  by  the  emperors,  the  other  widi 
the  spiritual  power  by  the  Pope.  It  had  taken 
50  years  to  arrive  at  this  simple  solution  of  the 
matter.   See  Ihvbstituw. 

New  conflicts  with  the  papacy  brdce  out 
mder  succeeding  rulers.  Fredericlc  Barbarossa 
warred  for  years  with  the  semi-independent 
Lombard  cities  which  were  upheld  by  Pope 
Alexander  III.  Defeated  at  Legnano  (U76)  he 
was  obliged  to  conclude  the  Peace  of  Venice 
with  the  Pope  (1177),  and  that  of  Constance 
(1183)  with  the  Lombard  dties.  -  See  Peact 

TiEATIES. 

The  fact  that  Barbarossa's  son,  Henry  VI, 
acquired  Sicily  by  marriage,  made  the  enmity 
of  the  popes  and  the  emperors  implacable.  The 
papal  possessions  seemed  to  be  held  in  a  vise. 
It  was  this  jealousy  and  fear  that  led  to  the 
papal  determination '  to  destroy  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen,  root  and  branch.  Other  pretexts 
were  never  wanting.  Frederick  II  was  placed 
tinder  the  papal  ban  for  delaying  to  accomi^ish 
lus  crusading  vow  and  again  for  starting  when 
forbidden.  Crusades  were  preached  against  the 
emperor  himself,  who  retaliated  by  capturing  a 
whole  shipload  of  prelates  on  their  way  to  a 
council  at  Rome.  It  was  a  Titan  struggle,  the 
Sicilian  kingdom  being  always  the  real  bone  of 
contention.  The  papacy  conquered,  with  the  aid 
of  Charles  of  Anjot^,  who  was  promised  the 
nile  over  Sicily.  Tlie  last  scion  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen line,  after  losing  the  battle  of  Tariisr 
cozzo  (1268),  was  beheaded  in  the  market-^ace 
at  Naples. 

Meanwhile  the  continued  absence  of  the  law- 
ful rulers  from  Gtrmany,  and  also  the  gifts  of 
bmd  and  of  privileges  with  which  they  had  tried 
to  win  the  support  o£  the  Gennan  nobles  in  the 
Italian  campaigns,  had  led  to  the  rise  of  many 
small  and  almost  independent  states.  Frederick 
Barbarossa  had  still  been  strong  enough  to  put 
down  h's  most  powerful  vassal,  Hcniy  the  Lion, 
and  divide  up  his  lands.  Frederick  II's  death 
( 1250)  brot^ht  anarchy ;  and  when,  after  an  in- 
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terregnum,  Rudoli^  of  Hapsbun:  was  made 
Idi^,  it  was  practically  a  confederation  over 
whidi  he  ruled. 

Yet,  strange  to  say, -the  age  of  the  Hohen- 
staufens  marks  a  great  advance  in  civilizatioii 
and  weU-bcing<  It  was  the  axe  of  the  crusades 
(q.v.)  and  of  chivalry  (q.v.),  an  age  that 
marked  an  era  in  commerce,  in  learning  and 
literature  and  in  luxurious  living.  It  is  from 
this  time  that  some  of  the  great  cathedrals  date. 
(Germany's  boundaries,  too,  were  poshed  to  the 
east  and  north  by  eolonitBtkm  and  occaiioially 
by  war. 

The  14th  and  ISth  oemiHy  kings  left  little 
impression  on. the  histocy  of  Gemany.  They 
were  men  of  no  great  force  and  they  advocatql 
no  great  piinciple.  Henry  VII  and  Louis  of 
Bavaria  renewed  the  old  struggles  in  Italy  but 
with  no  lasting  results.  The  aliarrtl  of  Louis 
with  Pope  John  XXI!,  indeed,  is  memorable 
for  the  hterary  productions  that  it  called  forth. 
The  success  of  the  Defensvr  Patis  of  Marsilius 
of  Padua  was  phenomenal.  Never  hsd  the 
papacy  been  so  assailed. 

diaries  IV  was  a  man  of  no  hi^h  aims,  and 
his  reign  is  chiefly  remarkaUe  for  his  promulga- 
tion  of  die  so-called  Golden  Bidl  (q.v.)  in  favor 
of  the  seven  electors.  The  earlier  kings  of  Ger- 
many had  been  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
princes.  At  the  election  of  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burg,  however,  seven — the  three  archt^shops 
(Uains,  Treves  and  Cologne)  and  the  dukes  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaiia,  the  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg and  the  Cxiunt  Palatine  —  had  been  espe- 
cial prominent.  Bavaria's  vote,  indeed,  was 
adjudged  later  to  Bohemia.  This  electoral  col- 
lege became  very  powerful,  exacting  promises 
from  the  successful  candiflates  and  even  dqws- 
mg  an  emperor.  The  Golden  BuU  {U56)  fixed 
the  elat>orate  ceremonial  of  el^tions  and  the 
functions,  rights  and  prerogatives  of  each  of 
the  seven  electors.  They  were  accorded  almost 
sovereign  ri^ts. 

Equally  remarkable  with  the  growth  of  the 
duchies  and  electorates  was  the  development  of 
the  free  towns.  We  find  them  banding  to- 
gether into  commercial  leagues  and  exercising 
real  political  power,  such  as  setting  their  own 
king  on  the  throne  of  Denmark.  The  Hanse- 
atic  League  had  its  own  fleet  and  its  settlements 
in  foreimi  lands.  It  enjoyed  monopolies  of 
trade  and  built  great  halls  or  warehouses  that 
excite  admiration  to-day. 

Another  important  organisation  was  the 
Teutonic  Order,  a  band  of  knights  who  had  un- 
dertaken the  conversion  of  wild  Prussian  tribes 
uid  had  ended  by  building  up  a  great  state  with 
the  Marienburg  for  its  centre.  The  order  be- 
came rich  and  powerful  and  was  visited  by  the 
greatest  princes.  It  degenerated  at  last  and  be- 
came involved  in  a  long  war  with  Poland.  By 
the  Peace  of  Thorn  ( 1466)  the  part  of  Its  tei^ 
ritory  tcnown  as  West  Prussia  passed  into 
Polish  hands,  while  even  the  portion  that  was 
left  became  a  Polish  d^ndenc^r. 

Throughout  the  l5th  century  the  ct^sion  of 
the  (different  parts  of  (^rmany  was  sli^.  The 
interests  of  its  rulers  lay  elsewhere:  in  Huttr 
gary,  Bohemia,  Italy  or  Luxemburg.  En^Kror 
Wcnceslaus  was  deposed  for  staying  away  as 
much  as  eight  years  at  a  time.  Sigiamund  made 
his  first  appearance  fotv  years  after  his  ekction. 
Frederick  III  onoe  retired  in  a  fit  of  anger  and 
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did  not  come  neftr  a  diet  ior  27  years.  Yet  dx 
diief  courts  of  justice  followed  the  long's  per- 
son! No  wonder  a  secret  tribunal,  the  Vema 
could  become  the  chief  upholder  of  law  and 
order  and  even  venture  to  sammon  the  king 
himself.  Like  the  Hausa  and  the  Teutonto 
Order  the  Vcme  had  its  flourishing  days  and  fliet». 
sank  into  disrepute:  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury marks  fte  dMltne  of  all  three  institntrons. 

After  1437  Hapsburgs,  many  of  them  ineffi- 
cient, held  the  imperial  throne  in  almost  un- 
broken  sticcession.  After  the  Councils  of  Con- 
stance ^d  Basel  Frederick  III,  by  a  concordat 
or  agreement  with  the  Pope,  renounced  practi- 
cally all  the  benefits  that  Germany  had  ob^ined. 
Frederick  is  noted  for  the  fact  that  the  great 
Renaissance  movement  b^n  under  his  reign. 
His  soa,  BCaximilian,  was  a  regular  product  ot 
die  Renaissance,  versatile,  talented,  but  lacking 
in  balance.  Maximilian  was  ^rsonally  active  ia 
a  scientific,  literary  and  artistic  way,  and  was 
full  of  political  projects,  some  of  which  were 
almost  too  wild  for  belief,  aiming  as  they  did 
at  m^ng  him  world-ruler.  He  was,  for  in- 
stance, to  combine  the  offices  of  Pope  and 
emperor  in  his  own  person,  and  to  succeed 
Perkin  Warhedt  as  king  of  England. 

In  Maximilian's  reign,  independent  of  him* 
yet  a  i)ro<hict  of  the  Renaissance  spirit,  faHs  the 
beginning  of  the  German  Reformation.  The  In- 
vention of  printing  (about  1450)  had  provided  a 
channel  for  the  raiud  dissemination  of  ideas,' 
and  pungent  satires  like  Erasmus'  'Praise  of' 
Folly,*  Brant's  *Ship  of  Fools,'  and  the  anony- 
mous ^Letters  of  Obscure  Men*  had  merciles^ 
assailed  abuses  in  the  Church.  Inflammatory 
writing  of  varioas  kinds  had  made  the  peasants 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  vengeance  on  the' 
clergy  and  nobles,  in  whose  favor  they  were 
orertaked;  white  payments  for  the  support  of 
the  pa[Kd  court  at  Rome  were  becommg  de- 
cidedly unpopular.  Altogether,  the  ground  was 
well  prepared  when  the  monk  Martin  Luther 
(q.T.)  launched  his  demand  for  a  discussion  of 
me  matter  of  papal  indulgences,  a  demand  that 
drew  down  an  avalandie  on  his  own  bead  and 
diat  altered  the  whole  course  of  German  history. 

Luther  had  sotm  fotmd  that  the  indulgencfr- 
preacber,  Tetzel,  was  merely  the  instnunent  of 
higher  persom^s  and  was  not  altogether  to 
blame  for  his  extravagant  utterances.  He 
Aen  - joined  issue  directly  with  Pope  Leo  X, 
«4io  had  authorized  the  uidulgences,  and  wiA 
the  archbishop  of  Maim,  who  was  to  benefit 
targeiy  by  diem.  Luther's  sovcreun  prince,  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  though  a  professed  Roman 
Catholic  to  the  end,  came  forward  as  the  re- 
former's protector,  and  Luther,  in  response  to 
bis  own  demand  for  a  fair  hearias,  was  strni- 
moned  to  meet  the  Roman  cardinal,  Cajetanus, 
at  Augsburg.  The  meeting  proved  fruitless, 
as  did  one  with  the  legate  MiltihE,  who  haa 
been  sent  to  SaxoiQr  to  bribe  the  elector  wiUi 
the  gift  of  the  golden  rose.  A  disputation  widi 
the  theologifui  Eck,  at  Leipzig  (1519),  only 
served  to  clarify  Luther's  own  ideas  and  to 
widen  the  breach  with  Rome.  In  three  great 
writings  he  attacked  the  Pope  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  drawing  down  upon  himself  the 
papal  ban.  But  the  bull  of  excommunication 
was  poUicir  burned  by  Luther  at  Wittenberg. 
The  new  emperor,  Charles  V,  felt  compelled, 
1^  a  recent  agreement  with  his  princes  not  to 
any  one  unheard,  to  summon  Luther 
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to  his  first  German  ditt  (Wonns,  1521):  By 
this  time,  if-  we  caii  believe  the  Roman  legate 
himself,  nine-tenths  of  the  German  people  were 
more  or  less  in  favor  of.  Luther.  Crowds 
gathered  all  along  his  route.  His  final  word 
at  Worms  fras:  *I  neither  can  nor  will  recant 
anything,  for  it  is  neidier  safe  nor  ri^^  to  act 
against  oee's  consicience.  God  help  me.  Anwn.'^ 
He  left  as  a  convicted  hcretici  en  edict  signed 
by  a  ma/oricy  of  the  -prtnces  declaring  him  tm 
the  ban  of  the  empire.  His  life  was  in  danger, 
but  by  order  of  toe  friendly  elector  of  Saxony. 
he_  was  attacked  by  seeming  br^ands  and 
^rited  away  to  the  'Wartburg,  where  he  em- 
ployed his  tmic  in  preparing  a  translation  o£ 
the  Bibl&.  Germany  aeanwhile  was  in  a  -fer-i 
mmt  and  the  ntmiber  of  polemical  ptiblications 
became  enormous.  Luther  himBclf,  by  1523, 
had  published  a  hundred  writings.  Radical' 
elements,  men  who  claimed  to  be  foTlowing 
Luther's  own  teachings,  soon  caused  disturb- 
ances and  drew  him  from  bis  seclusion.  Hia- 
successful  effort  at  restoring  order  in  Witten-  ■ 
bearg  was  one  of  the  causes  that  porevented  his 
arrest.  His  role  in  the  gr«at  peasant  revolt) 
that  broke  out  in  1524  was  not  so  adnurahle.- 
His  incendiary  eloquence  had  been  takoi  1^  thfl 
masses  as  an  invitation  to  ictMioclasm.  Discon-' 
tent  against  the  nobles,  fanned  by  long  opprea-- 
sioo,  had  blazed  up  fiercely  and  300,000  peasants 
rose  in  revolt,  sacking  castles  and  monasteries 
in  an  directkms.  Lather  preached  against  Uienb 
as  ^brands  of  hell,'  and  uraed  every  man  to 
strike  them  dead.  Tbe  revolt  was  qtielled  ant 
horrible  vengeance  taken,  but  Luther,  naturally^ 
lost  manf  adherents,  and  the  course  of  the 
Reformation  was  cfaan^d.  I^diance  liad  now 
to  be  placed  on  the  prmces  rather  than  on  the 
people^  The  'Edict  of  Worms  was  never  carried 
out,  thotigh  still  considered  in  force  as  late  a» 
1530.  Carles  V  was  hampered  by  politici] 
eonaderatiocts  and  by  his  wars  with  Frasicis'0& 
France  and  the  Pope.  His  enmity  to  the  lattcc 
coce  led  him  to  remark  that  *Martin  Lather 
mti^t,  after  all,  prove  a  useful  man.*  Luther 
was  aUe  at  his  Hsare  to  organize  his  new 
church ;  and  the  diet  of  ^res.  in  1526,  unani- 
mously passed  a  decree  which  practically  al^ 
lowed  the  Lutheran  princes  to  conduct  the 
religious  affairs  ot  their  lands  as  pleased 
themselves: 

The  reversal  of  this  decree,  in  1529,  by  At 
simple  majority  vote;  drew  fordi  die  "Protest* 
frcmr  which  ike  ^Frotesfaol^  psrty  takes  its  ' 
name.  -  Charles  V  bad  meanwhile  gained  the 
advantage  both  o(  tlte  papacy  and  of  Frahoe 
(treaties  of  Cambray  and  Barcelona),  and  hia 
adherents  were  feeling  very'  aggressive.  Thesr 
wi^cd  to  force  the  issue,  and  they  succeeded.  ■ 
The  ^'Protest'  was  a  technical -one -against  die 
right  of  tbe  diet  to  reverse  the  former  nnani- 
monts  edict.  Charles  himself  eann»tly's6tt^t 
to  bring  the  sdiiam  to  a  peaceful  end  He  uH 
vked  disonssion  and  snmmoned  confecences,  act« 
ia^  not  at  all  like  the  Wrent  that  nian>  writers 
have  made  him  out  He  staved  off  war  for  17  ' 
years,  and  then  entered  into  it  moie  on  polUii^ 
than  on  retigioufr  grounds.   Several  Protestant  - 

Srinoes  fought  on  his  side.  Tim  war  with  the 
malkald  League,  of  which  Elector  John' Fred- 
crick  of  Saxony  and  Margrave  Philip  of  Hease  ' 
were  heads,  ended  in  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
those  princes  and  in  their  long  captivi^.  The 
electoral  dignily  in  Saxcmy  passed  to  the  oAer 
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branch  of  Hit  bouse,  the  head  of  which,  Maurice, 
had  hehted  the  emperor.  Bat  Maurice  in  turn, 
dissatisfied  because  Charles  did  not  fully  keep 
Us  pr(»nise5,  and  alarmed  at  the  emperor's  at- 
tempt to  have  his  son,  Philip  II  of  Spain,  do- 
dared  successor  to  the  throne,  headed  a  revirft 
which  reduced  Charles  to  grreat  straits.  A  tem- 
porary peace  was  concluded  at  Passau  (1S52), 
but  the  final  settlement  was  delayed  br  me  dis- 
mitty  of  the  Protestant  princes^  the  Marerave 
of  Cnlmbach  and  Maurice  of  Svmny  fitting 
On  opposite  sides.  Manrice  was  killed  at 
Sirver^ausen  (1553). 

Finally  at  Augsburg  (1555)  a  general  peace 
was  concluded  hetwecn  the  Protestant  and 
(^dioltc  princes;  but  by  Ferdinand,  not  by 
Charles  V  —  the  latter  preferring  to  abdicate 
lather  than  to  make  the  needed  concessions. 
The  basis  of  the  peace  was  free  choice  on  the 
part  of  each  lord  of  the  land  of  the  form  of 
faith  to  be  tolerated.  There  were,  unfortu- 
nately, ambiguous  clauses  that  led  to  later  con- 
flicts. 

For  the  next  20  years  Protestantism  bad  die 
upper  hand:  but  white  the  Roman  Cadiolic  par^ 
was  strragtnening  itself  by  internal  reforms,  the 
Protestants,  through  dogmatic  disputes,  were 
becoming  n-eat!y  weakened.  Saxony  (Lutheran) 
and  the  Palatinate  (Calvinist)  allowed  their 
private  enmities  to  ruin  tfaar  cause  as  a  whole. 
Tht  Jesuits,  marvelously  trained  for  such  work, 
made  it  their  chief  purpose  to  combat  Prot- 
estantism, They  secured  the  majority  of  votes 
in  one  bishopric  after  another,  and  even  in  the 
nqterial  diets  and  in  the  law  courts. 

A  revolt  of  the  Bohemians  (Protestant) 
against  the  house  of  Hapsburg  precipitated  a 
^ropean  war.  The  acceptance  of  the  Bo- 
hemian crown  by  Frederick  V  of  the  Palatinate 
was  a  challenge  on  political  as  well  as  on  re- 
figious  grounds;  for  the  other  German  states 
cwld  never  suffer  one  of  their  number  to 
two  of  Uie  seven  electoral  votes.  Tlie  Pop^ 
the  king  of  Spain,  die  dector  of  Bavaria,  even 
the  Protestant  elector  of  Saxony  rallied  to  die 
Hapsburgs.  Frederick  proved  bat  a  winter  long 
ana,  before  a  year  was  over,  was  dedsivdy  de- 
feated on  the  White  Hill  near  Prague.  New 
allies  came  to  the  fore  in  time:  Bethlen  Gabor, 
prince  of  Transylvania;  Mansfeld,  the  Savoy 
condottiere;  Christian  of  Brunswick:  the  Mar- 
grave of  Baden  Dnrlach,  and,  last  but  not  kast 
(1530),  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden.  The 
emperor,  Ferdinand  II,  would  have  soccumbed 
to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  won  a  great  victoiy 
at  Brietenf  eld  and  made  a  triumphal  progress  as 
far  as  Nuremberg,  had  he  not,  by  enormous  con- 
cessions, succeeded  in  inducing  the  nQrsterious 
Wallenstein,  who  was  living  m  forced  retire- 
ment, to  re-enter  his  service.  Wallensteiti,  eo- 
doweo  with  dictatorial,  almost  n^i  liffhts, 
raised  a  huge  army,  compelled  Gustavus  Adol- 
,phus  to  withdraw  from  Nuremberg,  and,  finally, 
en^^^  him  in  a  battle  at  Lutzen,  near 
Leipz^^  that  cost  the  Swedish  conqueror  his  life. 
I.ater,  mdeedj  doubts  arose  in  many  quarters  as 
to  Wallenstem's  ultimate  purpose.  As  far  as 
we  can  judge  now,  it  was  to  dictate  a  peace  to 
Germany  even  at  the  risk  of  having  to  intimidate 
die  emperor.  Just  at  what  stage  his  dealings 
with  the  Swedes  and  Saxons  becune  treasonaue 
ia  hard  to  establish,  but  treasonable  they  were 
at  the  last.  An  order  was  given  for  his  arres^ 
Ihring  or  dead:  and  some  of  his  own  officers 
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i<nned  in  a  deliberate  plot  to  kill  him.  His 
room  was  invaded,  be  himself  stabbed  in  die 
breast  (1634). 

The  war  now  entered  a  new  i^use.  It  was 
no  longer  nerd;^  a  queslsoa  of  religions  inter- 
ests, for  GatholK  Ftuce  joined  in  on  the  nde 
-of  the  Protestants.  The  struggle  finally  became 
(me  merely  for  conqtoisatioa  and  costs.  For 
fotn*  years  it  went  on  simultaneous  with  peace 
negotiations  (at  Os  nab  ruck  and  Munster  in 
Westphalia)  which  ended  in  an  agreement  as 
to  mutual  religious  tolciatton  and  in  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  map  of  Europe.  Unfortooatdythe 
boundary  between  Germany  and  France  was  es- 
tablished hy  an  aaabiguous  fomnla  and,  later, 
led  again  to  war  (im-97). 

The  most  important  devdopment  in  the 
period  following  on  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
was  the  rise  of  the  Brandenbu^-Prussian 
monardty.  See  Prussia.  After  the  Great 
Elector  (1640-^  had  consolidated  his  posses- 
sions, his  son,  Frederick  UI,  mis  allowed  to 
assume  the  nnral  title  as  compensation  for  aid 
furnished  the  Hapsbu^  emperor  in  the  Siianish 
Succession  War.  The  Spanish  duone,  vacant 
hv  the  death  of  the  childless  Carlos  II,  was 
claimed  hy  Emperor  Leopold  for  his  son 
Charles  (Vl)»  and  by  Louis  XIV  for  his  grand- 
son, the  due  d'Anjou.  Against  Louis  XIV  was 
arrayed  the  grand  alUjuice,  consisting  of  Eng- 
land, Hollanct  Austria,  and  the  majority  of  the 
German  states.  With  Louis  were  the  electors 
of  Cokwne  and  of  Bavaria.  The  war,  which 
lasted  13  ^rs,  showed  an  almost  unbrtrfcen 
series  of  victories — Blenheini,  Turin,  RamiUes, 
Mali^uet  and  others  — for  the  Grand  Al- 
lianccL  Yet  by  the  Treaty  of  Badoi  (1714)  the 
(krman  states  gained  absolutely  nothing,  Eng- 
land and  Austria  having  already  secured  their 
own  advantages  1^  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and 
Rastadt 

Meanwhile  in  Prussia  (see  Prussia)  the 
first  Idnft  FrederidE  I,  had  be«i  succeeded 
the  great  organiser,  Frederick  William  I.  who 
raoodded  the  administration,  brought  the  army 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  effidoicy,  and  placed  the 
finances  on  a ^ood  basis.  It  was  these  reforms 
that  ensiled  Frederick  the  Great  to  play  a  com- 
manding role  in  European  history.  Scarcely 
had  Frederick  cosae  to  the  thrmie  (1740^  when 
he  made  a  descent  on  the  Austrian  province  of 
SQesia,  advandng  old  claims  of  his  houac,  not 
altogether  unwarranted,  to  a  portkn  of  the  ter- 
ritory. Received  with  open  anus  the  in- 
habitants of  Breslatt,  who  had  chafed  under  die 
Austrian  nde,  he  won  the  batdes  of  Mollwttx 
and  Chotnsitz,  and  compelled  the  AichdudMss 
Maria  Theresa  to  condude  the  Peace  of 
Bredau  (1742)  which  left  Silesia  ia  his  hands. 
Austria  and  tjwland  continued  die  war  with 
France.  Austria  s  growing  strei^di  and  pres- 
tige, and  eq»ecially  the  fact  that,  in  1744,  she 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Saxony,  determined 
Frederick  to  re-enter  the  arena.  He  did  so  os- 
tensibly in  support  of  the  new  empfror,  Charles 
VII  of  Bavaria,  die  only  man  not  a  Hapsbuig 
chosen  to  that  position  in  300  years.  In  the 
Bohemia  campaign  of  1745  Frederick  sofferod 
severe  reverses,  but  at  Ht^enfriedberg.  at  Sohr, 
and  at  Kessdadorf  he  gained  tn^ortant  victories 
and  was  able  to  obtaut  at  Dresden  die  same 
terms  as  in  the  Peace  of  Bredan,  compelling 
Saxony,  besixks,  to  i»y  an  ii^emnity.  Qiailes 
VII  having  died,  Maria  Theresa's  husband  was 
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now  elected  dmperor,  atad  txMik  the  name  o£ 
Francis  L 

Eleven  years  latei  Frederick,  learning 
through  secret  channels  that  Maria  Theiesa, 
the  Csuina  Elizabe^  and  An^^stus  of  Saxony- 
Poland  were  i^otting  the  dumembermcnt  o£ 
Prussia,  concluded  the  Convcntsoq  ol  Westmin- 
ster with  England  and  prepared  for  a  new  war 
(17S6).  France,  where  Madame  de  Pooipadouf 
was  now  all  powerfnl,  joined  the  two  empnascs. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  boasted  that  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  (May  1750)  was  her  work.  It 
was  followed  by  a  second,  offeasive,  treatar 
s^ed  at  the  same  place.  .(See  Pbacb  Tbeatibw. 
The  odds  against  Frederick  in  diis  Seven  Years^ 
War  were  very  great,  for  thongh  England  sent 
him  money  and  though  she  maintained  as  amy 
of  Hanoverians,  she  sent  him  no  direct  rein- 
forcements. The  allied  forces  often  outimm- 
bered  his  own  by  two  and  three  to  one,  yet  in 
the  teeth  of  such  superiorify  he  gained  some  of 
his  most  splendid  victories:  Ro8sl»ch,  Lenthen, 
Zomdorf,  Liegnitz  and  Torgau.  There  came  a 
time,  indeed,  when  even  victories  were  of  small 
avail,  for  there  was  no  way  of  filling  the  ranks. 
The  death  of  the  Tsarina  Eliaabeth  (1762)  did 
more  for  Frederick  than  many  battles  and  even 
neutralized  the  effect  of  the  desertion  of  Eng- 
bnd,  which  cotmtnr,  under  the  new  Bute  minis- 
try, suddenly  kft  nirn  in  the  hirdi  and  tried  to 
compel  hira  to  make  peace.  The  new  Tsar» 
Peter  the  Third,  became  Frederick's  ally  but 
was  deposed  before  his  troops  could  be  of  much 
assistance.  France,  however,  had  also  with- 
drawn from  the  struggle  and  concluded  the  pre- 
liminary Peace  of  Fontainebleau  widi  England. 
Maria  Theresa  saw  the  helplessness  of  continu- 
hig  alone  the  task  she  had  been  unable  to  ac- 
complish when  auded  bv  i>owerfut  allies,  and 
sent  an  envoy  to  treat  for  peace.  After  seven 
weeks  of  negotiation  an  agreement  was  sinied 
at  the  castle  of  Hubertsbturg  (1763)  whicb  in 
every  respect  was  a  retttm  to  the  coaditiDn  of 
things  before  the  war. 

Later  Maria  Theresa  and  her  son,  the  Em- 
peror Toseph,  joined  with  Frederick  and  with 
CaAerine  of  Russia  in  dimemberiinr  Poland — 
a  step  which  the  demoializatitm  of  tne  Poles  In- 
vitea  if  it  did  not  excuse.  Thon^  Frederick 
the  Great's  share  was  but  ooe-diird  the  site  of 
that  of  either  of  his  allies,  it  was  doubtless  of 
greater  proportionate  value,  as  it  comprised 
West  Prussia,  the  land  that  had  once  belonged 
to  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  rounded  out  nis 
domains.  Austria  and  Prussia  once  more  went 
to  war  (177B-79),  this  lime  with  regard  to  die 
Bavati»i  succession,  claimed  by  Joseph.  Hie 
acquisition  of  a  Gennan  electorate  would  have 
assured  the  preponderance  of  Austria  in  all  the 
affairs  of  the  empire  and  would  have  been  a 
fatal  Mow  to  Prussia.  Frederick  and  his 
brother  Henry  took  the  field  in  person,  but  no 
battle  of  importance  took  place  and  the  war  was 
stopped  by  the  intervention  of  France  and 
Russia.  F^crick  devoted  his  last  years  to  or- 
ganizing a  lea^e  of  (Sernian  minces  for  mutual 
protection  against  Austria.  It  was  a  powerful 
weapon,  for  three  of  the  members  were  electors 
and  mi^ht  readily  be  in  a  position  to  frustrate 
the  choice  of  a  Hapsbui^  as  emperor. 

Frederick's  policy  of  opposing  Austria  with 
die  aid  of  other  Gennan  states  was  not  carried 
further  by  his  successor.  Frederick  William  II. 
Indeed  tte  latter  sided  with  Austria  in  on  at* 


tempt  to  intimidate  the  French  revolutionists, 
and  joined  with  the  Emperor  Leopcid  II  in  the 
declaration  of  Pitlnitz  (1792).  Frederick  Wil- 
liam himself  took  the  field.  The  blatant  mani- 
festo of  his  chief  commander,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick;  roused  the  French  to  fuxy  and  en- 

Jnuraged  them  to  win  tlie  battles  o£  Valmy  and 
enunappes  (1792). 

Frederick  William's  attention  was  diverted 
from  France  by  further  partitions  of  Poland 
(1793  and  1795)  which  gave  him  a  vast  terri- 
tory ;  but  .the  new  provinces  were  badly  admin- 
istered .and  proved  a  soorce  of  weakness  rather 
than  of  strength.  Prussia  had  greatly  lost  her 
prestige  even  before  Frederick  Wilham  con- 
sented to  the  disgraceful  Peace  of  Basel  (1795). 
which  secretly  bound  Prussia  to  non-interferr 
ence  even  though  France  should  annex,  the  left 
bank  of  the  ^ine.  Austria  was  left  to  con- 
tinue alone  the  stn^nle  that  had  been  begun  in 
common  but  in  179?  concluded  the  Treaty  of 
C^mpo  Formio,  which  contained  secrtt  dauset 
about  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  ^milar  to 
those  signed  Prussia. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  as  it  was  still 
called,  was  m  an  incredible  state  of  disintegra* 
tion.  At  the  Congress  of  Rastadt  (1798)  the 
French  envoys  openly  came  out  with  their  de- 
mand for  Rhenish  territoty,  and  the  dispossessed 
princess  clamored  for  co^ipensation  elsewhere 
m  Germany.  A  witty  publicist  thereupon  drew 
up  the  iast  will  and  testament  of  the  old  em- 
pire. Austria  renewed  the  war,  indeed,  but  was 
defeated  at  Marengo  and  Hofaenlinden  and,  tqr 
the  Peace  of  Lun^ville  (1801),  was  obliKed  to 
take  active  part  in  the  dismembennent  m  Ger- 
many. An  executive  council  of  the  Diet,  called 
the  In^erial  Deputation,  passed  a  decree  (1803) 
which  practically  annihilated  more  than  200 
German  states  and  divided  up  5(X(X)0  sqnarc 
miles  of  terrttoty.  The  compensations  were 
artntrarily  apportioned  so  as  to  serve  French 
interests,  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  idea  being  to 
strengthen  the  South  German  states  and  create 
a  "Ittird  Germany"  to  be  under  his  own  in- 
fluence. He  treated  (jermany  as  conquered 
territoiy,  sendttuE  his  troops  to  occupy  Hanover, 
carrying  off  and  putting  to  death  die  Dnke  of 
Engfaien,  who  thotif^t  himself  safe  on  Baden 
soil,  and  causing  a  bookseller  of  Nuremberi;  to 
be  ^ot  for  selling  a  harmless  ptdilication  which 
bewailed  the  general  state  of  afTairs. 

The  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien  was 
one  of  the  occurrences  that  roused  Alexander 
of  Russia  to  form  a  tiiird  coaKtion  which  was 

i'oined  by  Austria  and  England,  hut  not 
'mssu.  The  N^leonic  victories  at  Ulm  and 
Austerlitz  (1804)  routed  this  coalition,  and  by 
the  Peace  of  Presrturg  (1805)  Austria  was  di- 
vested of  28,000  square  miles  of  territory  and 
3,500,000  inlutbitents;  while  Wtirttemberg  and 
Bavaria,  which  had  aided  Napoleon,  were 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  kingdoms.  They  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Rhine  Confederation,-  which 
now  formally  repudiated  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  Hits  caused  Francis  I 
to  abdicate  the  tiironc  (1B06),  though  he  bad 
carefully  provided  for  the  future,  in  1804,  by 
having  the  Hapsburg  poaaessions  declared  an 
empire  by  themselves. 

Prussw  was  nqw  goaded  into  war  with 
Napoleon  by  violation  of  her  territory  and  by 
double-dealing  with  regard  to  Hanover.  But 
never  had  a  seemingly  strata  state  shown  more 
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abject  weakness;  never  was  military  organiza- 
tion more  faulty.  The  defeats  of  Jena  and 
Auerstadt  (1806)  were  overwhelming  and  the 
fortresses  with  which  the  land  was  studded 
fell  like  houses  of  cards.  A  brief  rally  at 
Eyiau,  wh6re  the  Prussians  were  joined  by 
Russian  forces,  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of 
Friedland  which  frightened  Alexander  into 
signing  a  truce.  By  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit 
(1807),  Prussia  was  humbled  in  the  dust  and 
was  shorn  of  half  of  her  provinces.  They  went 
to  fonq  the  kingdoms  of  Westphaha  for 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw 
for  the  king  of  Saxony. 

Then  began  a  time  of  moral  and  physical  re* 
generation.  In  every  department  arose  earnest 
workers:  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  Schamborst 
and  Gneisenau,  Jahn  and  Amdt,  I^chte  and 
Schleiermacher.  Austria,  too,  arose  from  her 
lethargy,  hut  struck  her  Wow  at  Napoleon  too 
soon  and  collapsed  after  Wagram  (1809). 
Napoleon  made  Prussia  join  him  in  bis  in- 
vasion of  Russia,  but  his  disasters  gave  the 
Prussians  their  longed-for  opportunity.  Gen- 
eral Yorck,  in  command  of  a  Prussian  auxiliary 
force,  r«iounced  his  alt^;iance  to  France,  and 
even  the  phlegmatic  Frederidc  William  III  was 
finally  carried  aw^.  Landwefar  and  Landstnrm 
were  called  out;  England,  Russia  and  Austria 
camti  to  Prussia's  aid  and  the  war  of  liberation 
began  (1813).  Napoleon  returned  from  Paris 
with  a  new  army  and  gained  the  battles  of 
Liitzen  and  Bautzen.  But  Bliicher  showed  in- 
domitable energy.  After  a  series  of  defeats 
and  one  more  victory  Napoleon  was  penned 
in  in  Leip^  and  only  escaped  after  an  ultra- 
bloody  three  days'  battle.  He  was  eventualhr 
followed  into  France  and  was  forced  to  sur- 
render. His  return  from  Elba  and  his  defeat 
at  Waterloo  are  too  familiar  to  be  more  than 
mentioned.   See  Waterloo,  Battle  of. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  left  Germany  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  condition,  as  a  loose  con- 
federation with  Austria  at  the  head,  and  with  a 
Diet  that  was  to  meet  at  Frankfort.  There  was 
no  central  army,  no  treasury.  The  only  means 
of  coercion  was  federal  execution,  the  oeputing 
of  one  state  to  punish  another. 

The  policy  of  the  reactionary  Austrian  minis- 
ter, Mettenuch,  dominated  the  next  30  years. 
He  made  it  his  life-work  to  prevent  the  Ger- 
man states  from  introducing  constitutional  oov- 
emment.  He  saw  conspiracies  everywhere 
and  became  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Burschen- 
schaften  and  Tamvereine,  comparatively  in- 
nocent student  organizations  which  held  meet- 
ings like' the  Wartburg  and  Hambach  festivals 
(1817  and  1832),  where  there  were  inflanuna- 
tory  demonstrations.  The  murder  of  the  Rns- 
sian  agent  Kotzebue  by  the  Jena  student  Karl 
Sand  enabled  Mettemich  to  thoroughly  frighten 
Rn^ia  and  Prussia,  which  had  formed  with 
Austria  a  *Holy  Alliance.*  Draconian  decrees 
were  passed,  and  a  sort  of  revolutionary  in- 
quisition was  established  at  Mainz  ( 1819). 
The  Burschenschaften  were  dissolved,  but  the 
discontent  of  the  students  simmered  on  until 
1848. 

The  hope  of  (Jermany,  as  we  know  now, 
lay  in  the  supremacy  of  the  strongest  state.  It 
was  a  great  step  forward  when,  between  1828 
and  1842,  Prussia  managed  to  enroll  in  her  Cus- 
toms Union  all  the  other  German  states  except 
Atntru.  Commercial  hegemmiy  Aen  paved  the 


way  for  political  leaderslup^  One^  deterrent 
was  the  imperviousness  of  the  Prussian  Idng  to 
liberal  ideas.  Frederick  Willlfun  IV  steadfastly 
refused  to  give  his  subjects  a  written  constitu- 
tion, thougfi  at  times  using  language  that  im- 
plied sympathy  with  the  popular  demands.  In 
1848  the  happenings  in  France  unchained  the 
spirit  of  revolt  all  over  Germany.  There  were 
UDody  uprisings  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  a 
national  inrliament  met  at  Frankfort  The 
crown  of  a  new  empire  was  offered  to  Fred- 
erick William  IV,  but  he  spumed  it  as  a  crown 
plucked  from  the  gutter  and  reeking  tike  car- 
rion. He  got  the  better  of  the  Pnis^an 
Revolutionary  Parliament,  but  felt  obliged  to 
errant  a  constitution  which,  as  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  was  liberal  enough  to  make  his  own 
stomach  ache.  It  is  die  constitution  stiU  in 
vogue  in  Prussia.  Hie  Frankfort  Pariiament 
was  finally  di^rsed  by  force  of  arms,  and 
Prussia  endeavored  to  form  a  *TJruon*  of 
which  she  should  be  head  (1849).  At  Olmuti 
(1850),  at  the  peremptory  summons  of  Austria, 
she  desisted,  and  consented  to  a  simple  restora- 
tion of  the  old  confederation,  with  its  diet,  as 
before,  at  Frankfort.  To  this  diet  the  Prus- 
sian delegate  was  Otto  von  Bismacdc  who,  for 
10  years,  made  it  his  special  task  to  combat 
Austrian  pretensions.   Later  he  attacked  the 

Sroblem  by  strengthening  the  Prussian  states 
eing  called  by  King  Wjlliam  to  be  prime  minis- 
ter, and  so  put  through  a  great  increase  in  the 
Prussian  army.  This  was  done  by  tedinically 
unconstitutional  means  and  in  the  teeth  of 
violent  opposition  from  the  Parliammt,  which 
Iras  not  awpeased  tmtil  the  utility  of  dbe  new 
measures  had  been  proved  beycmd  a  doubt  in 
the  victories  over  Denmark  (1864)  and  over 
Austria  (1866).  The  Danish  War  had  been 
undertaken  in  common  with  Austria  because  of 
Danish  efforts  to  incorporate  the  province  of 
Schleswjg-Holstein ;  the  conflict  with  Austria 
had  arisen  wt&  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the 
spoils.  Austria,  supported  by  the  minor  Ger- 
man states,  had  tSueatened  federal  execution. 
Frusaa  had  accepted  the  challenge  and  declared 
her  intenti<m  of  founding  a  new  confederation 
which  the  other  states  were  to  be  compelled  to 
join.  After  the  swift  overthrow  of  Saxooy, 
Hesse,  Hanover  and  Nassau,  and  after  the 
great  victory  over  Austria  at  Koniggratz,  this 
pUn  was  easily  put  into  executi<KL-  Prussia 
became  the  head  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, iran  which  Austria  was  excluded. 
By  the  mediation  of  l^e  French  emiperor, 
Napoleon  III,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  South 
German  states  might  form  their  own  orgaaiza^ 
tioDt  which  tfa^  never  did.  Prussia  was 
allowed. to  aanex  much  of  her  coaquered  terri- 
tory. 

Napoleon's  own  prest^se  demanded  that 
France,  too,  should  have  some  annexations  Vo 
show.  He  begged  for  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
he  tried  to  buy  Luxemburg.  But  Bismarck  was 
inexorable.  Hatred  of  Prussia  became  a  domi- 
nant passion  with  the  French,  and  when,  in 
1870,  a  pretext  was  found  in  the  candidacy  of 
a  Hoheneollem  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Spain, 
the  nation  rushed  jOTonsly  into  war.  When 
the  candidacy  was  withdrawn  the  chamber  sent 
an  insnlting  demand  that  the  king  of  Prusua 
should  promise  that  it  should  aever  be  renewed 
Bismardc's  pnUication  of  a  terse  version  of 
tlw  incident  aroused  intense  eMcitemeitt  in  Get- 
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many;  but  it  was  the  French  wholMgan  hostilt^ 
ties.  Their  total  want  of  preparation  and  the 
wonderful  organijation  of  thie  Gennuu,  for 
which  Moltke  was  lavsiBW  rasponBible,  broui^ 
i^ut  the  long  series  of  Fnnck  defeats  and  re- 
suhed  in  the  capture  of  the  two  main  vmies,  as 
well  as  of  the  emperor's  own  person  (Metz 
and  Sedan).  After  the  successful  si^e  of 
Paris  the  war  closed  with  the  treaty  of  rranb- 
fort  (M»r  10,  1871).  Already  on  18  Jzmary, 
by  invitation  of  all  Out  stales.  King  William  of 
Prussia  had  assiuoed  tlw  Cfown  as  German 
emperor. 
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Ernest  F.  Henkkson, 
Author  of  ^Short  History  of  Germany^;  ^Blii- 

cher  and  the  Uprising  of  Prussia  against 

Napoleon,'^  etc. 

3.  POLITICAL  HISTORY  1871-1918. 
After  the  foundation  of  the  new  German 
Empire,  on  18  Jan.  1871,  Bismarck  (q.v.)  was 
at  the  helm  and  tErectcd  national  atFairs  al- 
most according  to  his  own  supreme  will.  The 
old  king  of  Prussia,  William  I,  now  Ger- 
man emperor  by  the  grace  of  the  other  rulers 
of  the  non-Prussian  parts  of  the  territory,  had 
an  almost  blind  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  his  Chancellor,  and  merely  lent  the 
great  weight  of  his  personal  prestige  to  Biv 
marck  in  directing  affairs,  and  the  young  na- 
tion, still  in  the  process  of  consolidation,  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  reluctantly  the  lead  of  tifctc 
*Man  of  Blood  and  Iron,*  being  thoroughly 
cowed  by  the  glittering  saccesses  on  battle- 
field and  in  statecraft  with  which  he  curtly 
silenced  his  opponents  on  all  critical  occa- 
sions. From  a  mere  'geographical  idea,* 
which  (^rmany  had  been  to  1866^  she  had 
suddenly  and  portentously  risen  to  be  a  most 
powerful  and  aggressive  entity  before  the  eyes 
of  arpazed  contemporaries.  Yet  the  task  of 
internal  consolidation  was  a  herculean  one, 
requiring  not  alone  almost  autocratic  jprerog- 
atives— -such  as,  indeed,  the  new  impenal  con- 
stitution, being  of  Bismarck's  own  drafting, 
clothed  the  Chancellor's  office  with  —  but  in- 
finite tact,  patience  and  sympathetic  insie^t 
But  BismarcX  after  all,  was  a  Prussian,  even 
a  'Junker*  (younker)  by  descent  and  practical 
training,  and  tact  and  patience  were  scarcely 
a  part  of  his  equipment.  ^  He  certainly  had 
spared  the  finer  susceptibilities  of  the  minor 
crowned  heads  of  Germany  veiy  skilfully  to 
enable  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  ruler 
at  alL  notably  in  the  case  of  those  of  Bavaria 
and  Wurttember^  and  during  his  regime  he 
did  not  d^art  from  this  line^  of  internal  pol- 
icy. But  It  was  otherwise  in  sundry  other 
respects,  ^  He  certainly  proved  not  nearly  so 
effective  in  his  internal  policy  as  he  had  been 
as  a  state-builder.  This  came  to  be  seen  very 
soon  after  the'  Peace  of  Frankfort  had  ratified 
the  successes  of  1870-71.  The  so-called  Kultur- 
kampf  (q.v.)  broke  out  in  1873  and- continued 
virulently  till  1879.  This  split  the  whole  nation 
into  two  unequal  halves,  the  Protestant  and  the 
Catholic,  Euitagonizing  each  other  ftnd  bearing 
th*  seed  of  bitter  and  ceaseless  internecine 
strife.  It  came  soon  after,  and  as  an  out- 
croiwing  consequence  of,  die  declaration  of 
pap^  mfallibility  1^  the  Vatican  Council, 
this  novel  dogma  having  undoubtedly  a  tend- 
ency in  Germany  of  arraying  the  spiritual 
against  the  temporal  power.  The  so-called 
Maigesetse,  or  May  laws,  were  passed  by  the 
Reiaistag,  and  these  amongst  other  things  de- 
creed the  expulsion  of  thej[esuit3  and  similar 
bodies,  from  Gennan  soil.  They  also  denied,  in 
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a  number  of  crucial  noints,  the  ri^it  of  the 
C^tfiolic  hienirdty  of  Interfering  in  many  ad- 
ministrative state  matters,  in  'mtxed*  and  civil 
marriages  and  in  the  intitnate  supervimm  fay 
bishops  of  the  family  life  of  their  nocks.  High 
tension  prevailed  for  years;  under  the  surface 
a  religious  war  was  waged  in  every  town  and 
hamlet.  Several  unyielding  archbishops  in 
Prussia  were  incarcerated.  Bismarck,  in  one 
of  his  embittered  moods,  declared  in  a  Reich- 
si^  speedi  that  he  was  firmly  bent  on  uiterfd- 
ing  the  supremacy  of  the  state,  and  that  he 
should  never  *go  to  Canossa*  (a  historical 
reminiscence  of  the  time  of  Emperor  Henry 
IV).  But  in  the  end,  after  the  lapse  of  six 
implacable  year&  he  yielded  nevertheless  in_  a 
measure  to  papal  diplomacy,  and  a  compromise 
with  the  Vatican  was  effected,  Leo  XIII  mean- 
while having  succeeded  Pius  IX.  In  part  this 
was  due  to  a  new  and  just  as  formidable  in- 
ternal foe  haWng  loomed  up,  requiring  aU  the 
strategical  ruthlessness  of  the  dreaded  Gian- 
cellor;  namety,  the  Socialists.  Against  their 
passionate  agitation  Bismarck  got  the  Reich- 
stag to  enact  the  so-called  Ausnahmegesetze 
(or  exceptional  laws),  which  put  millions  of 
Germans,  both  men  and  women,  under  the  ban. 
These  drastic  laws,  toOj/wcre  passed  for  a  speci- 
fied term  of  years.  The/  drove  many  thou- 
sands of  Germany's  skilled  artisans,  small 
tradesmen,  etc..  Socialists  by  faith,  into  neigh- 
boring^ and  less  autocratically  administered 
countries,  and  also  to  the  United  States,  where 
most  of  them  became  good  and  useful  citizens. 
Hie  entire  Socialist  press  was  suppressed 
throughout  Germany,  but  a  vigorous  contra- 
band trade  in  Socialist  literature  was,  just  the 
same,  carried  on  constantly,  especially  across 
the  Swiss  border. 

In  187^  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  Ger- 
many's preponderance  in  the  affairs  of  Europe 
became  patent  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  This 
body  of  delegates,  embracing  the  foremost 
statesmen  from  the  principal  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, was  commissioned  to  adjust  the  final  out- 
come of  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  Bismarck 
presided  at  it  in  Jove-like  s^le,  although  he 
publicly  vindicated  to  himself  merely  the  hum- 
bler title  of  "the  honest  broker.'  The  Con- 
gress ended  with  Russia's  being  stripped  of 
nearly  all  the  fruits  of  her  victoiy,  notably  of 
her  much-coveted  position  as  arbiter  in  and 
protector  of  the  Balkan  region  with  its  Slavic 
populations.  It  left  a  bitter  stinp  behind  in 
Russia.  The  Russian  Prime  Minister  Prince 
Gortchakoff,  a  rival  of  Bismarck's  in  the  arena 
of  hig^  statesmanship,  turned  his  envenomed 
foe,  and  the  Russian  people  as  a  whole  attrib- 
uted chiefly  to  Bismarck,  and  far  less  to  the 
British  witard,  Beaconsfield,  their  being  juried 
out  of  their  spoils  at  the  conclave.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,^  Russian  enmity  thenceforward  be- 
came active*  and,  at  times,  virulent  and  embar- 
rassing to  Germany.  Russia  began  to  turn  her 
eyes  away  from  the  Spree  and  toward  the 
Mine.  TTie  Franco-Russian  entente  virtually 
dated  from  that  hour  of  impotent  chagrin. 
Thus,  from  an  occasion  when  the  new  and 
frowning  empire,  founded  on  war  and  with  a 
primarily  militaristic  basis,  had  apparently  ar- 
rived at  the  apo^e  of  power  and  influence, 
from  its  very  zenith  of  glorification,  datcji,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  hidden  springs  of  the  great 
war  that  exploded  in  1914;  from  a  qrmbol  of 
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tower-like  iCfength  it  became  a  symbol  of  inner 
weakness. 

Enormous  sums  of  money  and  gigantic  labor 
were  devoted  by  the  new  Germany  to  the  per- 
fection of  her  Bjrstem  of  internal  canalization. 
Her  chief  rivers  the  Rhine  and  Obe,  Wescr 
and  Oder  were  thus  tapped  and  connected  wi^ 
eacti  oriier,  and  cheap  water  transportation  con- 
tributed greatly  to  traffic  and  trade.  From  one 
point  of  view  the  most  important  of  these 
canals,  via.,  the  one  joining  the  Baltic  to  the 
NorA  Sea,  oomnonly  styled  the  Kiel  Canal, 
doubled  the  availability  and  striking  power  of 
the  new  and  steadily  growing  Gemian  navy.  It 
was  inaugurated  on  19  June  1895  amid  impres- 
sive ceremonies  by  the  young  emperor.  Its 
construction,  all  told,  had  cost  some  $80,000,- 
000.  "The  oivanization  of  the  judicial  system, 
to  correspond  in  scope  and  competence  to  the 
dtuiea  imposed  upon  the  empire  as  sudi,  was 
an  important  task  which  it  took  years  to  ac- 
compliA.^  An  imperial  court  was  established, 
with  its  site  in  Leipzig,  a  court  whose  functions 
in  most  respects  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  at  Washing- 
ton. More  and  more  uniformity  of  jurisdic- 
tion became  the  fact.  Criminal  and  civil  pro- 
cedure were  made  of  one  kind  throu^iout  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Federal  laws  were  enacted 
dealing  with  trade  ot^gsuiization,  banking,  mer- 
chant marine,  patents,  etc  The  Imperial  Gvil 
Code,  after  labors  lasting  for  many  years,  was 
adopted  and  went  into  effect  in  1900.  A  whole 
group  of  laws,  beginning  in  the  '80*s  and 
continuing  into  the  new  century,  was  framed, 
the  so-called  SosicUgesetzgehung  (social  bene- 
fit legislation),  having  for  aim  the  material 
safeguarding  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  na- 
tion —  the  laboring  element,  the  skilled  -toilers, 
the  shopkeepers  and  smaller^  dealers  —  and 
started  1^  Bismarck  himself,  being  originally  a 
sop  thrown  to  these  hitherto  oppressed  and  dis- 
affected strata  of  the  population  from  which 
the  Socialists  had  chiefly  recruited  themselves. 
But  this  type  of  legislation  was  steadily  ex- 
tended, long  after  Bismarck's  dismissal,  and 
attained  a  couple  of  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  war  a  ^fairly  comprehenuve  poinL 
as  it  took  care  of  its  beneficiaries  in  cases  of 
non-employment,  of  sickness,  of  invalidism,  of 
old  age,  of  death  and  devoting  to  these  pur- 
poses (although  the  enforced  weekly  contribu- 
tions of  the  toilers  themselves  furnished  the 
bulk  of  the  funds)  on  thepart  of  government 
and  employers  some  250.000,000  marks  annu- 
ally. In  all  scHne  17,000,000  of  the  population 
of  Germany  profit  from  ^ese  laws.  Again,  as 
a  parallel^  to  the  already  existing  statutes  en- 
abling cities  and  towns  to  regulate  their  own 
municipal  affairs,  undisturbed  by  the  state  and 
nation,  a  body  of  laws  was  enacted  conferring 
similar  prerogatives  on  the  rural  communities, 
the  Landgemeindeordmtng.  These  two  sets  of 
laws  have  powerfully  aided  decentralization  and 
local  independence.  Bismarck,  who  all  his  life 
abhorred  red  tape,  had  also  initiated  the  latter 
sort  of  legislation. 

Meanwhile  the  movement  looking  toward 
the  acquisition  of  a  colonial  empire  abroad  had 
set  in.  Bismarck  all  his  life  had  not  favored 
this  much.  He  questioned,  for  one  thing,  the 
fitness  of  the  German  people  as  colonizers.  He 
also  dreaded  complications  for  his  foreign  pol- 
icy growing  out  of  it.  He  knew  that  at  best 
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scarcely  any  tek^torita  is  tbe  temperate  zone, 
and  hence  capable  of  settling  many  German 
emigrants,  were  available  for  appropriation. 
Kevertheless,  the  corrent  of  feding  in  favor  ol 
ndonies,  greatly  prtHnoted  by  die  cmperoT,  nut 
90  lAf^  in  Germany  for  many  years  mat  at  last 
he  was  forced  to  yieM,  From  !884  on,  wfaen^ 
ever  opportunity  offered,  the  German  peoi^ft 
have  seized,  purchased  or  otherwise  acquired 
territories  for  colonial  purposes,  the  o^cial 
title  for  such  lands  being  Schutagtbiete.  i.e., 
protectorates.  In  this  way,  until  the  war  de- 
prived her  of  them,  Germany  gmdUftUy  acctt* 
mulated  territory  (nearly  altogemer  loiated  In 
die  torrid  and  tropical  zones)  in  various  quar- 
ters of  the  ^obe  many  times  larger  than  her 
Own  home  territofy.  This  comprised  German 
Southwest  Africa  (mostly  arid  soil,  but  tfie 
only  one  of  her  colonies  in  which  white  wed 
can  live  permanently  and  raise  families),  ad- 
joining British  South  Africa,  next  Kameroon, 
Togo,  German  East  Africa,  German  New 
(^inea.  the  Bismarck  Anihipelago,  Samoa  and 
some  smaller  groups  of  islands,  all  acquired  be- 
fore or  in  1890.  Then  she  obtained  the  Caro- 
lines, as  well  as  m  China  the  small  territory  of 
Kiaocfaou.  Opinions  are  rather  divided  as  to 
the  kind  of  use  made  by  (aermany  of  her  colo- 
nies. Certainly,  the  first  20  years  undeniable 
blunders  were  made.  The  formidable  uprising 
of  a  warlike  tiibe  in  German  Soudiwest  Africa, 
the  Hereros,  and  its  suppression  witft  great 
bloodshed  and  cruelty,  made  much  talk.  But 
on  the  whole  it  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  Httle 
by  little  —  during  the  altogether  but  30  years 
mat  Germany  had  to  gain  practical  experience 
—  in  several  of  her  larger  colonies  she  beg^n 
to  be  fairly  successful,  both  as  to  commercial 
results  and  as  to  administrative  methods.  Tht 
oft-tested  *trade  follow^  the  flag*  seems  to 
have  once  more  held  true.  And  certainly  h 
seems  to  be  also  true  that  in  some  of  the  more 
valuable  and  larger  German  colonies,  notably  in 
German  East  Africa  and  in  German  Southwest 
Africa,  the  natives  during  trying  war  times 
showed  as  mudt  attachment  to  their  German 
overlords  as  they  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  show  in  a  cause  of  which  they  understood 
nothing.  Some  of  the  intrinsically  most  valtiable 
colonial  lands  once  held  tnr  Germany  were  ex^- 
changed  for  the  tiny,  but  m  naval  Strategy  ex- 
tremely vital,  island  of  HcligoIaDd,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  River,  by  the  successor  of 
Bismarck,  (Jenera!  Count  Caprivi,  a  complete 
disbeliever  in  German  colonial  aggrandizement. 
These  were  the  sultanate  of  Sansibar  and  the 
lands  of  Uganda  and  Witu  In  Africa,  now  be- 
lonnng  to  Great  Britain. 

Returning  to  Bismarck,  the  year  1888 
brought  on  not  only  the  final  demise  of  his 
nonagenarian  "'old  master*  (as  he  spoke  of 
him),  William  I,  but  also,  after  but  a  three- 
months'  sorrowful  reign,  that  of  his  son,  the 
more  liberal-minded  Frederick  III,  and  after 
acting  for  so  many  years  very  successfully  the 
part  of  the  major  domus,  the  real  head,  under 
his  attached  soverrien,  a  man  singularlv  free  of 
personal  ambition,  the  stem  old  Chancellor  stood 
facing  the  young  and  impetuous  successor,  Wil- 
liam If.  It  was  a  situation  inherently  impos- 
sible fdr  any  length  of  time.  William  11  all 
through  his  reign  has  only  tolerated  for  any 
length  of  time  mediocrity  in  his  immediate  en- 
tourage. He  could  not  brook  sndi  a  mentor  as 


Btsmuck.  After  some  80  months  of  senu-hbetiif 
ftics,  aft«r  the  patching  up  of  several  quEurels 
between  them,  the  complete  rupture  came  aC 
last,  in  March  1890,  and  the  narled  old  itatcat 
nan  fomnHy  resigned  ana  -retired  tt>  -  kit 
bosky  Tuscnlum  at  Friedrichsmfa,  hear  Ham- 
burg. There  the  praent  writer  paid  fa^  ei^ 
years  ktter  and  but  six  weeks  before  bis  ^deathJ 
a  vlsh  for  the  purpose  of  learmng  the  cdd 
stauemBn's  views  regarding  the  S^nrah-Ameri* 
ban  War.  The  eight  years  becween  189D  and 
1898  Bismarck  spent  .mostly  in  watching  im* 
PQ«catly  the  *new  coune,*  die  *ngzag  courac^'K 
as  he  termed  it  and 'in  cMtsing-  the  "yDttog  matf 
in  Berlui*  mider  his  breath.  Tbit  iounediate 
cause  of  the  rupture,  in  March  1890,  had  6ecn 
the  refusal  of  the  young  monanch  t»  aanctioa 
renewal  of  tbe  anti-Socialist  Bpecxal  legtriation 
already  referred  to.  Freed  from  ^  chafing  re* 
straint  exercised  by  the  older  and  morti- ex- 
perienced man,  tbe  Kaiser  in  Ma  charaetcristie^ 
a^  in^Milsive  way  devoted  himsdf  to.  the  ta^ 
of  recondlmg  the  Sedidbts  to  his  person,  to  li^ 
methods,  to  his  aims.  In  all  of  wtnch,  ahhawh 
no  more  anti-Socialist  laws  had  been  passed,  M 
failed  completely.  Then  William  U  turned  and 
bimsdf  became  the  virulent  foe  of  the  Social- 
ists, terming  (hem  in  one  of  his  most  typical 
speeches,  ''Eine  Rotte  Menschen,  nicht  Wert, 
den  Namen  von  Deutschen  zu  trageo*  <a  lot 
of  men  unworthy  to  bear  the  name  of  Gev> 
mans),  and  not  until  after  l3at  area*  war  itidf 
had  started,  in  1914,  did  WiUiam  11  again 
■peak  to  one  of  them. 

Up  to  1879  the  young  empire,  largely  to 
foster  its  naacent  industry,  had  adhered  to  low 
import  and  export  duties.  But  in  that  yeai^ 
internal  political  considerations  rendering  it  in*- 
advisable  for  die  govenuneiK  longer  to  remst 
the  steady  pressure  exerted  \>f  the' land-holdiag 
claBses,  tbe  so-called  Agranaas  (identical  ia 
the  maih  with  the  runu  aristocracy  of  the 
Prusnan  provinces  lying  east  of  tbe  Elbe,  and 
whence  the  larger  half  of  the  higher  and  more 
Influential  offico*holders  and'  army  commanders 
arc  drawn),  a  high  protective  tariff  was  eni- 
acted.  This  and  subset^ent  even  more  drast&c 
measures  of  a  similar  land  bore  with  particular 
weight  upon  the  lower  classes^  Ae  hamtder 
breadwinners  of  the  industrial  tpwns,  since  it 
greatly  hd^ened  the  price  of  all  f6odsti|0i 
without  a  corresponding  rise  in  wages.  Some 
artides  of  <ffiet  meats  particularly,  increased 
almost  to  .^hibicive  rates.  This  state  of 
things  remained  unaltered  from  early  in  the 
nineties  on.  Reciprocity  treaties  were  com- 
eluded,  one  after  the  other,  with  Austria-Hun^ 

Eiry,  Russia,  tiie  Scandinavian  coantrics,.  HoiU 
nd,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  etc.  These  in-  a 
measore' shifted  economic  conditions  in  this 
respect.  From  then  on  Carman  industry  grew 
rapidly  in  volume  and  efficiency.  In  \%it,  at 
die  Ptiiladelphia  Exposition,  the  imperial  -com*- 
niissioner,  Reuleaux,  in  his  official  reports,  fasHd 
been  obliged  to  stigmatize  German  Industrial 
exhibits  as  •cheap  and  lasty.'*  Now,  nndo- 
these  novel  conditions,  German  industry  bad 
rapidly  kecome  so  formidiMe  a  cnnpetilDr  thict 
England  decreed  her  *Made  in  Greman)^  omk- 
date,  vainly  attempting  therein  to  stem'  the 
fide  of  German  exports.  Part  of  what  William 
11  designated  as  his  *Wettpolitik*  consisted  in 
this  strenuous  race  for  mercantile  supremacy, 
and  he  took  good  care,  in  Us  speedKs  to  m 
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people  in  season  and  out  o£  se»on;  to  impress 
'  them  with  the  neoessity  of  a  constant-  growth 
as  an  exporting  nation.  Similariy,  German  ship* 
]8ng  and  German  trade  increased  by-^^ps  and 
bounds.  The  world  began  to  take  note  of  the 
^'German  danger.)^  But  in  1902  a  new  tariff 
law  passed  the  Reichstag,  once  again  enhancing 
the  duties  on  foodstuffs,  once  more  with  -  the 
him  of  favorii^  the  Agrarian  (or  younker)  in- 
terests of  nation. .  The  Socialist  parfjr 
booned  as  an  cUeetion  slogan  the  jihrase  "bread 
usury.*  At  the  new  Reichstag  elections,  ta 
'Tone  1903,  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  fauniT 
bier  classes  condemned  outright  the  new  tariff. 
While  the  Socialists  increased  thor  delegation 
in  the  Reichstag  from  56  to  81  and  their  popular 
vote  from  2.107,000  ballots  to  over  3,010,000 
cast,  the  Agrarian  vote  considerably  diminished 
and  even  the  biggest  party,  the  Centre,  mus- 
tered but  1,875,000  votes.  However,  the 
Sooalists  in  the  <  Reichstag  itooled  Uteir  issucts 
and  showed  a  imited  front  in  that  body,  thus 
enabling  them  to  enact  .the  new  Zolitarif  of 
J904,  granting  none  of  the  Socialist  demands. 
However,  even  this  unwise  legislation  was  not 
able  to  retard  the  rapid  increase  of  Germany's 
industrial  progress.  It  outdistanced  England's* 
relatively  spiking,  in  many  quarters  oif  Uie 
globe.  ■  . 

•  While  the .  chief  claim  of  hi»  grandfather* 
William  I,  to  the  title  of  a  great  ruler,  had 
consisted  not  so  mnch  in  his  own  imtiative  and 
in  hb  own  qualities,  but  rather  in  a  wonderful 
knack  possessed  by  him  in  unerringly  pickling 
the  right  man  for  the  right  place  and-  then 
modestly  stepping  back  and  allowing  him  a  free 
hand.  William  li  prided  himself  on  tbc  contrary 
in  always  leadiiu;  the  van  in  all  he  deemed 
nn^t  advance  uie  interests  and  power  of  Gert 
many. .  In  the  endeavor  to  -found,  a  coloniil 
empire,  in  the  jvomotion  of  German. industxy. 
trade,  shipping,  in  all  the  measures  that  were 
balculated  to  conscJidate  the  nation,  in  a  ref  ornt 
of  the  German  school  system,  in  the  fashioning 
of  the  most  powerful  army  on  the  globe,  ana 
lastly  in  the  creation  of  a  huge  n^vy  William 
-II  was  alwasrs  the  driving  agency,  the  deter- 
mining factor.  He  aimed  at  turning  tiie  Ger- 
man sdiool  system  into  one  having  a  purely 
national  and  patriotic  basis,  so  that  the  German 
boys  and  youths  should  not  become,  as  he  put 
it,  *youi*g  Romans  or  Greeks,'*  should  not 
deem  the  acqiiisition ,  of  classic  lore  the  chief 
desideratum,  but  rather  first  b«?come  de^y 
w^rsed  in  the  language,  literature  and  history  of 
dieir  own  country  and  race;  and  in. a  measur« 
he  succeeded.  With  his  own  conviction  that 
Germany  needed  a  navy  large  and  efficient 
«nongh  to  cope  with  any  foe,  no  matter  which, 
on  the  water,  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the 
nation,  for  years  and  years  did  not  agree.  Rcr 
luctantly  only  the  Gcnnan  people  followed  l^im 
on  this  path.-  In  the  south  and  in  the  intenor 
provinces  especially,  those  far  removed  from 
the-  WoAerkamt  and  unfaouliar  with  the  sea, 
die  Kaiserfs  na-val  program  was  never  popular. 
-Nevertheless,  with  resistless  tnergy  he  pursued 
his  way,  overcoming  all  obstacles.  The  Ger- 
man navy,  in  its  development,  waa  baaed,  first, 
on  the  Reichstag  act  nf  1900,  supplemented  by 
those  of  1906  and -1912.  The  latter  program 
was  to  have  been  completed  by  1923  and  prb- 
. Tided  for  a  fleet  of  41  first-class  battle^ps,  12 
faattlecnaiserB.  and  30-  smaller  ciyiwr^  with  ,an 


additional  18  o-uisers  for  foreign  service  and 
also  to  rCTlace  womK)Ut  vessels.  In  1914-15 
the  naval  taidget  was  $117,000,000  and  its  man 
power  comprised  3,700  commissioned  officers, 
with  75,468  men.  For  a  decade  and  more  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  keynote  of  Ger- 
many's foreign  policy  was  a  growing  estrange- 
ment from  Great  Britain.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  feeling  was  commercial  rivalry.  The 
Kaiser  aided  this  ^  his  indiscreet  utterances  oo 
the.  occasion  of  the  Jameson  raid  and  durim 
the  early  stages  of  the  Boer  War  in  Soum 
Africa.  In  the  Russo-Japanese  War  Germany's 
attitude  was  friendly  to  Russia.  Then  came  the 
first  Morocco  episode,  Germany  thus  testing 
the  strength  of  the  Franco- British  understand 
ing.  It  led  to  the  very  brink  of  war  in  1905, 
until  at  the  conference  of  Aigeciras  the  moot 
points  were  settled,  greatly  to  Germany's  (hs- 
satisfaction.  To  her  dismay  even  her  nominal 
ally,  Italy,  had  sided  against  her  at  Algeciras. 
Billow,  then  Chancellor,  in  an  attempt  at  self- 
irony,  referred  to  the  incident  as  an  'extra 
lour,"  Twice  before  since  1871,  still  under  the 
Bismarckian  era,  war  with  France  had  been 
near,  in  1875  and  in  1887  (during  the  Boulanger 
obsession),  but  had  been  averted  by  the  con- 
summate statesnansiup  of  the  old  Chancellor. 
With  the  Kaiser,  being  in  fact  his  own  Chancel- 
lor, things  could  not  run  so  smooUiIy,  Largely 
this  was  owing  to  the  peculiar  mental  and 
moral  makeup  of  William  IL  A  firm  believer 
in  the  divine  origin  of  his  office,  as  confessed 
by  one  of  bis  most  noted  utterances,  wherein 
he  declared  that  he  owed  his  "awfiU  respon- 
sibility toward  tha  Creator  alone,  whereirom 
no  tnan,  no  niinister,  no  parliament,  no  people 
can  relieve  the  sorereig^''  he  harbored  most 
exalted  notions  of  his  own  importance.  He 
Jacked  entirely  the  dee^  human  humility  of  his 
grandfather,  althou^  m  many  things  he  took 
the  latter  for  a  jnodel.  No  ruler  during  his- 
torical times  has  been  so  profuse  and  varied 
a  public  orator,  nor  one  so  careless  in  shocking 
enlightened  public  opinion.  Volumes  of  his 
speeches  h^ve  appeared  from  lime  to  time,  ex- 
fubiting  him  in  a  curiously  kaleidoscopic  as- 
fiect  Many  of  his  remarks  sound  almost 
maniacal  in  their  frenzy.  Many  have  been 
frequently  quoted,  as  his  farewefl  remarks  to 
the  detachment  of  German  troops  for  the  seat 
of  the  Boxer  rebellion  in  China,  where  he  com- 
pared himself  to  Attila,  the  Hun,  characterized 
the  Chinese  as  *cowardIy  curs,*  and  enjoined 
his  men  to  '^re  nobody,  make  no  prisoners*: 
the  injunction  to  a  body  of  recruits  in  Berlin  to 
.*shool  down,  if  need  1>&  their  own  mothen 
and  fathers,  brothers  and  sisters,  in  order  to 
.fulfil  their  flag  oath,*  and  many  more.  There 
is  a  never-ending  recurrence  in  his  speeches  to 
the  fact  that  bis  own  throne  was  founded  io 
Uoodshed  and  maintained  by  "the  bayonets  of 
his  faithful  anny^  a  constand;^  reiterated  as- 
sertion that  his  ^tmst  is  in  his  army.'  His 
apoliagists  in  their  commentaries  advance  vari- 
ous explanations.^  Probably,  however,  physical 
reasons,  bodily  ailments  have  something  to  do 
with  it  all. 

The  "zigzag  course,*  as  Bismarck  called  It 
pursued  by  the  Kaiser  was,  of  course,  reflected 
;in  his  choice  of  Chancellors  after  the  real 
founder  of  the  empire  had  been  dismissed  in 
disgrace.  Caprivi's  term  was  short ;  a  thorou^ 
di^elieyer  in  the  colonizing  venture,  his  views 
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did  not  harmoniac  at  anr  time  with  those  of 
his  master,  but  he  obeyed  die  latter  as  his 
*diief  commatider,*  without  questioniniK '  his 
orderiL  Prince  Clovis  Hohen^ohe,  the  sdoa  of 
a  famous  and  ancient  bouse,  members  oi  which 
bad  been  leaders  when  the  Hohenzollems  were 
stiH  in  obscurity,  was  a  man  of  different  type  — 
used  to  the  democratic  ways  of  the  South  Ger- 
mans, a  kindly  grandseigneur  of  the  old  school, 
easy-going,  to  be  coaxed  rather  than  bidden. 
When,  however,  the  Kaiser  over  the  bead  of  the 
old  gentleman  had  plunged  into  the  Kiaochou 
adventure  and  almost  precipitated  war,  Hohen- 
lohe  got  out  from  unoer  and  made  way  to  an- 
other man  from  the  north,  to  Prince  Bulow, 
courtly,  of  artistic  leanings,  a  _  clever,  pliable 
diplomat,  not  a  states~ian.  He  in  turn  met  his 
fall  by,  for  once,  siding  with  the  liberal  Left 
in  the  Reichstag  in  favor  of  a  more  equable 
distribution  of  taxes  in  a  pending  bill,  one 
making  the  Agrarians  (and  Younkers)  bear  a 

i'uster  share  of  the  burdens.  Biilow  was  fol- 
awed  by  Ernst  von  Bethmann-HoUweg,  a  well- 
meaning  mediocrity  whose  will  to  arrive  at 
a  better  understanoing  with  Great  Britain  was 
good,  but  who  shrank  from  the  only  means  to 
arrive  at  that  result 

When,  in  1908,  Austria-Hungary  annexed 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  when  Rus^a  and 
Serbisi  made  warlike  preparations,^  the  Gcmi&ny 
of  those  days  identified  herself  with  her  neiglt- 
bor  and  ally  and  unready  Russia  backed  down. 
In  1910  the  problem  of  a  fairer  and  more 
liberal  elector^  system  for  Prussia  played  the 
greatest  part,  and  the  Prussian  Diet  (with  the 
co-ope'ration  of  the  cabinet)  succeeded  in  de- 
featmg  the  proposed  reform.  The  three-class 
electoral  system,  characterized  by  Bismarck 
himself  as  "the  worst  in  the  world*  and  by 
means  of  which  85  per  cent  of  the  voting 
population  choose  but  one-third  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Landtag  (Chamber  of  Deputies), 
was  retained^  despite  repeated  pledf^es  of  the 
Kaiser,  as  king  of  Prussia,  to  abolish  the  in- 
iquitous system.  In  the  following  year.  Ger- 
many and  Russia  amicably  agreed  as  to  the  Near 
East,  especially  Persia  and  Mesopotamia, 
(jennany  being  allowed  to  continue  her  Bagdad 
Railway  and  to  exploit  that  section  commer- 
cially. During  the  same  year  another  embrrfl- 
ment  with  France  and  England  arose  over 
Morocco.  It  was  settled  with  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  by  France  yielding  up  to  (Germany 
112,000  square  miles  of  French  Kongo,  in  ex- 
change for  sanctioning  France's  protectorate 
over  Morocco.  In  1912  another  memorable 
Reichstag  election  took  place.  The  •Blue- 
Black  Bloc*  (i  e.,  the  Junkers  and  the  Centre 
par^)  were  facing  the  Socialists  and  Liberals 
at  the  polls.  The  central  government  inter- 
fered, declaring  against  the  latter  and  dubbing 
them  enemies  of  the  Crown.  Nevertheless,  the 
Socialists  increased  their  number  in  the 
Reichstag  by  a  score,  to  110  seats,  and  their 
popular  vote  to  4,2^.000.  Despite  this  the 
illiberal  elements  in  the  national  Parliament 
remained  in  control.  They  sanctioned,  on  the 
pretext  of  the  threatening  attitude  of  the 
Triple  Entente,  immense  war  preparations  and 
a  rousinjf  special  tax.  The  Zabem  affair  of 
1913,  originally  due  to  trifling  causes  but  clearly 
showing  the  preponderating  influence  of  un- 
checked militarism,  created  a  itfeat  seiuetton, 
botti  IB  and  out  of  Germanjr.  Throo^iont  tins 


whole  period  of  1871-1914,  the  ocmntry  uamis- 
takably  exhibited  an  inner  rif  ^  occasioned  hy  the 
fact  that  the  wonderful  economic  progres*  ol 
the  nation  was  not  accominmed  by  »  similar 
political  progress.  The  Reichstag  membership 
was  still  based  on  the  old  populatton  census 
of  1870,  taking  ao  account  of  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  lutan  pcmilationt  with  its  over- 
whelming Socialist  makeup,  so  that  the  out- 
worn rural  predominance  of  the  Vounker  cUss 
was  still  retained.  In  the  Prussian  Diet  (aif^ 
in  a  minor  d^ee,  in  the  other  states  of  Ger* 
many)  the  mtsreprescntation  was  £ar  wvrse. 
Practically,  the  ancient  system  amounted  to  a 
partial  disfranchisement  of  the  most  prcMfres- 
sive  and  best  portions  of  the  nation.  ^  The  large 
cities,  it  is  true,  nearly  all  sent  Socialist  defe^ 

fates  to  the  Reichstag,  wher^  however,  th^ 
ound  themselves  impotent  to  effect  serious 
political  reforms  because  of  the  greater  nun> 
oer  of  the  Yoonker  element  and  its  allies  whose 
dection  was  rendered  feasible  under  the  mis* 
representative  old  census. 

In  foreign  ppUcies  Germany  has  been,  ever 
■since  the  formation,  firs^  of  the  Zvmbutid 
'(Austria- Hungary  and  Germany)  and,  next 
of  the  Dreibitnd^  (with  Italy  added),  dominated  - 
by  the  parlous  situation  thus  created.  For  Ger- 
many it  has  been  a  veritable  Procrustean  bed. 
£uro]>e  was,  for  many  years  before  the  actual 
eruption  of  1914,  practicallr  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps,  with  France,  England  and  Russia 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Dreibund  on  the  other, 
thus  paralyzing  all  efforts  of  the  nations  to  live 
in  hearty  concord,  a  thoroughly  unhealthy  state 
of  thin^  one  breeding;  all  around  distrust  and 
ba^d  and  rendering  imposrible  harmony. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  man"  seeing  eyes 
in  Germany  herself  which  discerned  clearly  the 
abnormal  features  in  the  above,  features 
threatening  perpetually  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Bismarck,  htmself  the  creator  of  the  Zweibuna, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Dreibund,  was  by  no 
means  blind  to  the  ioheruit  dangers  lurking  in 
such  a  federation,  In  his  literary  legacy,  his 
two  volumes  (with  a- separate  appendix^  of 
reminiscences  and  politicar reflections,  published 
under  the  title  of  Gedanken  und  Eritinerungen, 
he  dwells  at  lengdi  on  die  genesis  of  these  two 
compacts.  He  discusses  dispassionately  their 
-value  as  measures  of  safety  and  defense,  and 
reaches  ^the  conclusion  in  so  many  plain  words 
that  neither  the  Zwnbund  nor  the  Dreibund 
were  in  themselves  blessings,  but  rather  tem^ 
porary  remedies  to  meet  temporary  exigencies.  . 
As  to  their  weak  points  he  had  no  tUnsioM. 
Italy  he  wonid  have  liked  to  eliminate  as  a 
partner  altogether.  But  above  all,  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  problem  he  emnhatically 
insists  that  the  alliance  between  Germany,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Italy  ought  not  to  be  looked 
tipon  as  one  calculated  to  possess  perinanence, 
giving  his  reasons  for  this  opinion  in  unvar- 
nished terms.  It  is  a  Angular  fact,  neverthe^ 
less,  that  dnring  (his  penod  here  under  dis- 
cussion, beginning  with  the  erection  of  a  new 
Germanic  empire  and  en^g  with  the  frightfid 
war,  although  a  period  amazing  so  far  as  Ger- 
many's material  prt^ess  goes,  there  have  been 
but  a  handful  or  German  writers  doing  distin- 
guished service  in  elucidating  public  opinion  as  to 
her  vital  political  life.  Heinrkfa  von  Trdtschke, 
who  for  a  number  of  years  helped  to  {orm  pcdit- 
kol  Dpinimi  in  Gemany,  mxy  he  callta  the 
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intdlectiul  father  of  the  Pan-Gennui  cast  of 
thoiu^t  and  of  the  ^rhoAc  movement  so  de- 
nominated Hans  Delbrflck,  another  university 
professor;  Nietzsche  witii  his  iMtiless  *stiper* 
man*  philosophy;  Franz  MehiinjBr,  the  Sodaltst 
expotinder  of  scientific  Socialism;  Friedrich 
Nanmann,  the  originator  of  Ae  *Mittel  Europa" 
idea,  and  MaximilUn  Harden,  a  vigorous  cham- 
pion of  a  freer  political  life,  are  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  litde  band  who  accompanied  the 
irpn  march  of  tiiose  43  years  with  their  ap- 
proval or  disapproval. 

Bfbliosraph^^  Amdt,  F.  E.,  *Deutsch- 
lands  Stellung  m  d.  Weltwirtschaft'  (Lripzie 
1908);  Bismarck,  Otto  v.,  *Politische  Reden* 
^Leipzig  1903.  Full  edition  by  Horst  Kohl) ; 
'Geaanten  und  Erinneningen'  (2  vols.,  Stutt- 
gart 1896) ;  Barker,  E.,  <Modem  Germany' 
i(London  1912)  ;  Dawson,  J.  M..  ^Evolution  of 
Modem  Germany*  (London  1913) ;  Elkind,  L., 
^Speeches  of  the  German  Kaiser'  (trans.  New 
York  1904):  Dahlmann-Waitz  *Quellcnkunde 
d.  deutsch.  Geschichte>  f7tb  cd.,  Leipzig  1905- 
116);  Lair,  A.,  *L'Imp4riaiisme  allemand'  (Paris 
19w)  ;  Lamprecht,  K.,  *Zur  jungsten  deutsch. 
-VergMigenheit*  (Berlin  1902-04);  Loeb,  S. 
*German  Colonial  Financial  System'  (Public, 
of  the  American  Economic  Asso.,  3d  series, 
Vol.  I,  New  York  1900);  Gebbardt,  Bruno, 
'Detitsdie  (Teschichte  im  19  TahrtL*  (Berlin 
1898-99)  ;  Liman,  Paul,  <Der  Kaiser,  ein  Chaiak- 
terbild'  (Beriin  1905);  Klausmann,  A.  O., 
<Reden  u.  Erlasse,  Briefe  u.  Telegramme  Kaiser 
Withelms  IV  (Leipzig  1902) ;  Naumann, 
Friedrich,  'Demofcratfe  u.  Kaisertum'  (Berlin 
1906);  Schierbrand,  Wolf  von,  <Gennany,  the 
Welding  of  a  Worid  Power'  (New  York 
190Z);  id.  'The  Kaiser's  Speeches>  (New 
York  1903) ;  Somfaart,  Werner,  'Sozialismns 
tind  soziale  Bewegungen  ira  19  Jahrh.*  (Jena 
J90I) ;  Taylor,  W.  G.,  <Biamarck,  or  the  Typi- 
cal German'  (Amer.  Hist.  Ass.  Papers,  Vol. 
y) ;  Treitschke,  H.  von,  'Reichstagreden' ; 
*Politik'  (ed.  Max  Comicelias,  Leipzig  189^ 
J901);  Zlegler,  T.,  <Die  geistigen  u.  sozialen 
Stromungen  d,  19  Jahrh.'  (Beriin  1899). 

WOU  vow  SCHIERBRAMB. 

4.  PARTIES  AND  PARTY  POLITICS. 

The  popular  organ  of  government  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  is  the  Reichstag  (Diet).  Accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
co-ordinate  factor  with  the  Bunaesrat  (Federal 
Council)  in  Imperial  legislation.  However, 
since  the  latter  body  sanctions  alt  laws,  and 
since  by  practice  almost  all  the  important  legis- 
lation starts  in  the  Bundesrat,  and  since  above 
all  the  chancellor  and  the  heads  of  the  executive 
departments  are  not  responsible  to  the  Reich- 
stag but  to  the  Kaiser,  the  function  of  the 
Reichstag  is  in  fact  not  more  than  to  control 
the  government  as  carried  on  by  the  sovereigns 
of  ue  i^fferent  states  under  the  very  prominent 
leadership  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  From  this 
utnation  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  party  politics 
do  not  play  the  same  imporbnt  part  as  in 
countries  where  the  head  of  the  govemmuit  is 
in  general  the  leader  of  the  party  in  power,  as 
in  England  or.  in  the  United  States. 

Franchise  and  ConititnencieB^— The  fran- 
chise for  the  Reichstag  is  granted  to  all  male 
citizens  of  the  age  of  25.  Disfranchised  are 
persons  under  gnardianship,  those  in  a  state 
of  bankruptcy,  and  those  who  have  received 


alms  fro-n  public  funds  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding die  cleedon.  Persc»s  active  in  naval 
or  inilitary  acrvioe  are  suspended  dnrii^  tfaor 
period  of  active  service,  llie  qualificatiims  for 
candidates  are  the  same  as  for  voters,  except 
that  the  former  must  have  been  citizens  of  any 
of  the  federal  states  for  at  least  one  year.  Thus 
we  see  that  practically  every  male  citizen  has 
one  vote  in  deciding  the  composition  of  the 
popular  legislative  branch  of  government  in 
Germany. 

However  the  arrangement  of  constituencies 
is  sudi  that  a  large  number  of  the  people  have 
proportionally  two  or  more  votes.  According 
to  the  Election  Law  a  poinilation  of  100,000  was 
to  elect  one  representative.  Each  state  was 
given  at  least  one  representative  regardless  of 
population.  This  law  contains  also  the  pro- 
vision that  a  rearrangement  of  the  constitu- 
encies was  to  be  made  according  to  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  population.  Yet  this  redis- 
tribution has  never  taken  place  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  shifting  from  the  rural  districts  to 
the  cities  as  a  consequence  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  development  of  Germany.  To-day 
the  deputies  of  the  largest  constituencies  rep- 
resent several  hundred  tiiousand,  while  those 
of  the  smallest  voting  districts  represent  only 
from  15,000  to  30,000  people.  In  case  of  a 
strictty  arithmetical  redistribution  the  Social- 
Democrats  would  have  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  the  Conservative  groups,  having 
behind  them  4,250,000  voters  against  the  1,933.000 
of  the  Conservatives,  while  to-day  the  Socialists 
have  110  seats  and  the  Conservatives  74.  But 
the  German  government  looks  at  the  represen- 
tation in  the  Reichstag  as  that  of  interest  rather 
than  that  of  numbers.  It  was  afraid  that  other- 
wise the  agricultural  Interests  would  be 
drowned.  The  European  War  has  fully  justi- 
fied the  attitude  of  the  government.  Without 
the  good  condition  of  its  agriculture,  which  to 
a  very  great  extent  was  made  possible  through 
the  special  care  and  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment, Germany  would  in  spite  of  military  vic- 
tory have  been  forced  to  surrender  uncondi- 
tionally to  her  enemies. 

The  Personnel  of  tiie  RdchsUg.— The 
personnel  of  the  Reichstag  compares  in  general 
favorably  with  that  of  other  popular  legislative 
bodies.  Men  from  all  walks  of  life  are  rep- 
resented among  the  397  members  of  the  Reich- 
stag; 88  members  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, 5  in  industry,  17  in  commerce,  2  in  trade. 
3  are  unskilled  laborers,  13  live  on  their  own 
income,  and  the  remainder,  250^  are  in  profes- 
sional life.  Of  these  latter,  58  are  journalists 
and  writers.  20  are  C^hoUc  priests,  1  is  a  Prot- 
estant minister,  22  are  professors  and  teadiers, 
8  are  physicians  and  apothecaries,  39  are 
Uwyers,  24  are  judges,  21  are  state  oflicers,  7 
are  communal  omcers,  and  50  are  professional 
emidoyees.  Of  the  deputies.  206  had  an  aca- 
demic graduate  training,  80  of  the  members 
were  omcers  of  the  reserve.  Most  of  the  depu- 
ties had  some  political  trainii^  in  city  or  local 
government  before  dieir  election  to  the  Reich- 
stag. More  than  half  of  the  members  of  the 
present  Reichstag  were  re-elected  or  had  been 
members  during  a  previous  legislative  period 

Parties  and  Pwtr  Principles. —  The  numer- 
ous parties  of  the  Reichstag  be  grouped 
into  four  great  parties :  Consenrativce,  Clerical^ 
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liberals,  and  Sodal-Defflocrats.  From  the  locsr 
tion  of  their  seats,  as  viewed  from  the  speaker's 
platform,  they  are  often  referred  to  as  the 
Right,  the  Centre,  the  Left,  and  the  Extreme 
Left  reapectively.  The  basic  philosoi^ical 
wiiidirie  of  the  conservative  parties  is  author- 
ity from  above.  Throne  and  altar,  i.e.,  mon- 
archy the  grace  of  God  and  the  establi^ed 
Churdi,  are,  accor£n^  to  their  conc^tion,  the 
two  strong  pillars  of  the  state.  They  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the 
democratic  form  of  government.  The  public 
schools  should  be  supervised  by  the  state.  Part 
of  the  Conservatives,  sometimes  the  majority, 
have  believed  in  special  Imslation  against  the 
Jews,  in  whom  tiiey  feared  the  absolute  repre- 
sentatives of  commerce  and  industry,  of  the 
metropolitan  press  and  of  the  exchange,  the 
powerful  enemies  of  the  interests  which  tiie 
Conservatives  promote.  In  regard  to  social 
reform  the  Conservatives  have  enthusiastically 
supported  the  so->called  state  socialism  in- 
atigurated  by  Bismarck,  the  most  important  re- 
sults of  wtuch  were  the  splendid  compulsory 
insurance  laws  of  the  '80s.  They  regard  sociu 
leform  as  a  voluntary  but  necessary  gift  of  a 
state  the  government  of  which  is  based  on  the 
Christian  principle  of  love  and  care  for  the 
poor  and  unprotected  people. 

The  Conservatives  are  at  present  split  into 
the  High- Conservatives  (or  Conservatives 
proper),  the  Free-Conservatives  (or  Imperial 
Party),  the  Economic  Union,  and  the  Christian 
Socialists.  While  the  High- Conservatives  have 
frequently  disagreed  with  pro^essive  policies 
of  the  government,  the  Free-Conservatives  are 
the  government  party  par  excellence.  They 
swarated  from  the  High^Conservatives  in  die 
"iOs  in  order  to  support  Bismarck.  ^  The 
Economic  Union  emphasizes  the  protection  of 
the  middle  class,  and  the  ChrisUan-Socialiste 
emphasize  social  reform  through  the  govern- 
ment in  the  Christian  spirit.  At  one  time 
tliere  existed  the  Anti-Semites  and  the  Fsttters' 
Union  or  Agrarians  as  distinct  conservative 
parties,  and  their  spirit  is  still  more  or  less  in 
existence  among  the  Conservatives.  The  Agra- 
rians have  extended  their  influence  over  the 
Clericals  and  partly  over  the  National-Liberals, 

Fundamentally  the  Clericals  are  conservative. 
Their  main  principle  is  the  upholding  of  the 
interest  of  the  Catholic  minority  in  Germany. 
In  this  poIl<7  rests  their  strength.  For  this 
reason  ttiey  oowt  almost  all  the  Catholics 
among  their  followers,  rich  and  poor,  employers 
and  employees,  induniial  working  men,  and 
above  all,  the  peasants.  Naturally  in  order  to 
hold  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  voters  together 
they  must  combine  conservative  and  democratic 
principles.  This  they  have  successfully  done 
and  have  so  far  always  been  able  to  keep  tfieir 
hold  on  the  Catholic  population  of  Germany. 
In  regard  to  school  policy  and  social  reform 
th^  genesnlly  agree  with  the  Conservatives 
The  organization  and  leadership  of  the  party 
is  splendid  and  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its 
ste^y  success. 

The  philosophical  principle  underlying  liber- 
alism is  individual  liberty.  The  Liberals  are^ 
so  to  speak,  the  Protestants  in  the  field  of 
politics.  The  danger  of  liberalism  is  weakness 
m  discipline  and  organization,  obstinacy  in  olac- 
ing  a  certain  dc^ma  above  all  otber  beliefs  widi 


the  result  that  the  party  is  easily  split  into  many 
small  inefficient  groups.  This  has  been  the 
fate  of  the  Liberals  in  Germany  until  recently. 
Several  times  they  have  been  divided  into  Pro- 
gressives, Free-Thinking-Union,  South-German 
People's  Far^,  Democratic  Union,  etc  At 
present,  thcnr  form  two  units :  the  National-Lib- 
erals and  utt  Liberals  proper  or  Radicals. 

The  National-Liberals  are  in  many  respects 
more  ctmservative  than  liberal.  They  are  a 
middle  party  of  compromises.  They  are  the 
strongest  believers  in  nationalism  and  imperial- 
ism, and,  as  a  whole,  represent  the  spirit  of 
modem  Germany  better  than  any  other  party. 

The  Radical-Liberals  advocate  especiMly  ap 
arithmetical  redistribution  of  the  constituencies 
for  the  Reichstag,  the  introduction  of  universal 
manhood  suffrage  in  the  several  states,  above 
all,  in  Prussia,  abolition  of  any  special  privi- 
leges of  the  nobility,  extension  of  the  power  of 
the  Reichstag,  introduction  of  parliamentary 
government,  a  public  school  free  from  the 
supervision  of  the  church,  substitution  of  in- 
direct tajces  by  direct  taxes. 

The  aim  of  die  Social-Democrats  is  two- 
fold. In  the  economic  field  they  work  for 
complete  socialization  of  all  means  of  produc- 
tion and  a  more  just  valuation  of  labor.  In 
the  political  field  they  want  to  establish  a 
direct  true  democracy.  Therefore  they  advo- 
cate: initiative,  referendum,  recall,  universal 
suffrage  with  proportional  representation,  a  free 
church,  free  public  schools  including  univer- 
sities, free  legal  and  medical  help,  hi^  income 
and  inheritance  tax,  and  abolition  of  all  in^ 
direct  taxation.  The  German  Social-Demo- 
crats, like  the  socialists  in  all  countries  are  inr 
temally  divided  into  two  groups,  the  Revistonr 
ists  who  wish  to  participate  in  all  constructive 
legislation  tending  to  the  socialistic  goal,  and 
the  Radicals,  who  believe  in  the  principle  *all 
or  nothing.*  Up  to  the  European  war,  how- 
ever, the  differences  of  -  opinion  were  fought 
out  within  the  party  said  in  the  end  the  p^rty 
always  voted  as  a  umt  according  to  majority 
rule.  During  the  war  a  small  party  of  Inter- 
nationalists have  separated  from  the  large 
party  and  with  this  the  solidari^  of  Sociiu- 
Democracy  has,  for  the  first  time,  been  broken. 

Besides  these  four  big  groups  there  are  a 
few  deputies  in  the  Reichstag  who  protest 
against  the  incorporation  o£  certain  races  in 
die  empire.  The  stron^t  of  these^  the  Pole^ 
vote  in  almost  all  other  questions  with  thdr 
oo-religiomsts,  the  Qericals.  The  same  is  true 
with  fine  Alsatians.  The  one  Danish  repre- 
sentative votes  usually  with  the  Liberals.  The 
Guelph  party,  protesting  against  the  annexation 
of  Hanover  by  Germany,  has  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence since  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, heir  to  the  throne  of  Hanover,  to  the 
daughter  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  the  Second,  and 
his  acquiescence  in  the  present  situation. 

In  regard  to  class  interests  the  different 
parties  show,  rou^Iy  speaking,  die  following 
representation : 

Conservatives  —  Agriculture,  crafts,  shoiK 
keepers,  hi^er  and  middle  rank  officials,  ortho- 
dox Protestant  Church. 

Qericals  —  Above  all  the  interests  of  Cathol- 
icism from  Catholic  nobility  to  peasantry. 

Liberals  —  The  ri^t  wing,  or  National  Lib^ 
erals :  large  industrial  and  commencial  inMreala, 
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science;  the  left  wing:  commerce,  crafts,  sdi- 
eaccj  communal  officers,  middle  and  lower  rank 
officials. 

Sodal- Democrats  —  Workinem^ 

The  tariff  policy  of  the  different  parties  is 
consequently  as  follows: 

Conservatives  —  High  protective  tariff,  es- 
pecially for  agricultural  products. 

Clericals  —  Protective  tariff. 

National  Liberals  —  Protective  tariff,  es- 
pecially for  commerce  and  industry 

Liberals  —  Free  trade  or  very  low  protec- 
tion for  industry  and  commerce. 

Social- Democrats  —  Free  trade. 

Outline  of  Party  History.— 1871-1878. 
During  this  period  the  National  Liberals  were 
by  far  the  strongest  party  and  Bismarck  re- 
lied on  their  support  and  that  of  the  Free-Con- 
servatives. These  parties  rendered  the  same 
service  to  the  new  German  Empire  which  the 
Federalists  rendered  to  the  young  republic  of 
the  United  States.  With  their  assistance  the 
oreanization  of  the  government  _  was  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  basis.  This  period  is  filled 
with  the  deplorable  conflict  between  the  state 
and  the  Catholic  Church,  the  so-called  Kultur- 
kampf.  Finally,  the  government  had  to  cora- 


the  Imperial  government  relied  in  die  Rodi- 
stag  on  die  Conservative  Clerical  Union  or 
Bk>c 

1907-1908.  But  the  Qericals  were  very  un- 
reliable and  demanded  st>ecial  privil^cs  in  re- 
turn for  their  co-o[>eration  with  the  govern- 
ment. When  for  this  reason  they  refused  to 
grant  the  necessary  money  to  put  down  the 
Herero  rebellion  in  German  Southwest  Africa, 
the  government  dissolved  the  Retchst^ 
and  appealed  to  the  people.  The  election 
brought  the  government  a  majority  of  a  Con- 
servativcrLiberal  combination.  However,  this 
unnatural  alliance  was  dissolved  in  the  very- 
next  year  because  the  two  parties  could  not 
a^ree  on  part  of  tLe  financial  reform  of  the 
Empire. 

Since  1908.  Therefore  Biilow  resigned  as 
Chancellor  and  Bethmann-HoUweg  returned 
to  the  old  bloc  of  Conservatives  and  Qericals. 
The  situation  is  now  such  that  the  National 
Liberals  hold  the  balance  of  power  and  can 
throw  it  either  to  the  Conservative-Qerical  or 
the  Liberal-Socialist  group. 

The  following  table  shows  the  party  move- 
ment in  the  Reichstag  from  1871  to  the  1912 
legislative  period; 
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ppomise  with  the  rai>id]y  growing  Oerical 
party.  The  National-Liberals  were  dropped  as 
*factio  non  grata,"  because  they  opposed  the 
si>ecial  legislation  of  persecution  proposed  by 
Bismarck  against  the  growing  Social-Denio^ 
Cfatic  party',  and  the  creation  of  financial  in- 
dependence of  the  empire  without  political 
leqxHisibility  to  the  Reichstag. 

1878^1887.  In  the  following  decade  Bis- 
foudc  depended  for  the  support  of  his  bills 
mainly  on  the  Conservatives  and  Clericals.  In 
the  year  1879  Bismarck,  with  the  help  of  the 
Conservatives  and  Clericals,  changed  the  tariff 
policy  frcwn  free  trade  to  protection.  The 
National-Liberals  split  over  this  issue. 

1887-1890.  In  the  year  1887  the  Reichstag 
-was  dissolved  because  the  government  could 
not  find  a  majority  for  its  demands  of  a 
strengthening  of  the  array,  necessitated  by  the 
threatening  "revanche*  of  France  under  the 
leadership  of  General  Boulanger.  The  result 
cf  the  election  of  1887  was  the  victory  of  the 
government  which  found  a  working  majority 
m  the  Conservatives  and  the  National-Liberals, 
a  union  known  in  German  parliamentary  his- 
tory as  the  Cartell. 

1890-1907.  In  the  election  of  1890  the  Car- 
tell  majority  broke  down  and  the  government 
had  to  make  further  concessions  to  the  Cleri- 
cals ia  order  to  win  their  support  Until  1907 
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Dr.  FaiTZ-KointAD  Kkuct, 
Author  of  ^Govemvunt  and  Politics  of  the 
German  Empire.^ 

5.  THE  QOVBRNMBNT.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  predecessor  of  the  present  (knnan 
Empire  was  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the 
German  Nation  whose  origin  may  be  dated 
back  to  the  year  800,  when  Charlemagne,  ruler 
of  the  Germanic  Francs,  assumed  the  Imperial 
crown  of  the  old  Roman  Em^re,  thus  revi>nnK 
the  ancient  idea  of  an  '"impenum  lAundL*  But 
in  constant  stniggles  with  die  paitacy,  which 
as  the  "sacerdotiam  mundi*  considered  itself 
the  master  over  the  imperium  and ,  with  the 
territorial  rulers  and  lords  within  the  empire, 
the  central  authority  was  steadilv  weakened  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
(1648)  the  power  of  the  emiwror  was  mereW 
a  shadow;  the  real  power  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  territorial  rulers,  secular  and  eccle»astic 
o£  whom  there  existed  about  300.  Tlw  Gtnam 
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of  diese  times  had  no  national  fatherland;  his 
fatherland  was  the  small  state  in  which  he 
was  bom  and  reared.   A  Prussian  regarded  a 
Bavarian  as  a  foreigner,  a  Bavarian  a  citizsn 
of  Wiirtemberg,  etc  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when   in  the  year  1805  tibe  last  German 
emperor  abdicated,  the  thousand  .year  old  state 
was,   as  Voltaire  had  expressed  it,  neither 
Holy  nor  Rcmian  nor  an  empire.   It  had  given 
up  its  intimate  connection  wiA  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  Italian  parts  of  it  had  swarated 
from  it,  and  the  sovereign  empire  had  dian^d 
into  a  confederation  of  numerous  .sovereign 
states.    It  was  not  difficult  for  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  I  ^at  the  head  of  a  regenerated  and 
united  national  France,  to  destroy  this  ^eteton. 
With  one  sweep  the  revolutionary  contemptor 
of  traditicm  deoreased  the  number  of  the  Ger- 
man states  from  ca.  300  to  some  30,  thus  un- 
knowingly rendering  a  valuable  service  to  the 
future    unification   of   Gennany.   After  Ae 
complete  defeat  of  the  stronjgest  German,  state, 
(1806-07),  Prussia,  and  its  reduction  to  about 
half  of  its  territory  almost  all  Germany  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  French  victor  who  treated  it 
contemptuously  as  his  vassal.   But  during  this 
time  of  extreme  humiliation  the  fundamental 
strength  of  the  Prussian  state  and  the  sfdendid 
spirit  of  its  citizens  became  manifest.    In  a 
surprisingly  short  time,  a  thorough  regenera- 
tion took  place  under  the  leadership  of  Stein. 
Hardenber^   Schamhorst   and  many  odier 
prominent  men.   The  purpose  of  these  reforms 
was  to  increase  in  the  citizens  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  in  the  affairs  of  the  eovemment 
by  direct  participatipn  in  them.    The  reforms 
began  with  the  revival  of  sejf-covernment  in 
the  cities,  as  it  is  still  essentially  in  existence 
at  the  present  time.   It  was  Stein's  intention 
gradual^  to  extend  this  participation  of  the 
citizens  in  state  government  and  finally  to 
tmite  the  different  states  in  a  federation  -with 
one  head  and  a  national  representative  lerisla- 
tore.   However  his  dreams  were  not  realized 
The  southern  states  of  Gennany  adopted  con- 
stitutions between  1818  and  1820,  the  central 
and  some  smaller  northern  states  followed  in 
the  Jffs,  but  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  two  lead- 
ing German  states,  had  to  be  forced  to  introduce 
constitutioital  government  through  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848.  -At  the  same  time  tiie  hope  for  a 
real  national  German  state  was  for  me  time 
lost  when,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815), 
an  unsatisfactory,  loose  confederation  of  the 
German  states  was  formed  under  the  name  "Der 
Deutsche  Bund.*   But  the  longing  for  a  pow- 
erful national  German  state  was  strong  among 
the  German  people,  and  several  attempts  were 
made  to  bring  it  about.   The  most  notable  of 
these  "was  the  German  Partiament  at  Prank- 
fort-4>n-Main  18^  chosen  by  univerial  suffrage 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  constitution 
and  decting  a  German  emperor.   This  attempt, 
like  all  the  others,  was  onsuccessful.  An  empire 
with  two  jealous  rivals,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
fipchting  for  the  Iradership,  was  impossible, 
^smarck's  political  genius  dearly  recognized 
this.   Only  *Srilli  Wood  and  iron  and  not  by 
orations*  could  the  new  emirire  be  ratahlished. 
The  rivalry  between  Austria  and  Prussia  led  to 
the  so-called  German  War  in  the  year  1866. 
As  a  result  of  it  Austria  had  to  give  up  her  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  the  German  states,  a 
federation  of  the  northern  German  states  under 
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the  leadership  of  Prussia  waa  femed  and  the 
three  southern  German  states  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Nortb-Gemuu  FedentietH 
(the  Norddeutscfae  Bund). 

The  alliance  of  Nonh  and  Soudi  Germany 
was  tested  in  the  Franco-German  War  of 
1870-71.  The  outcome  ol  tiie  brilliant  -victefr 
of  united  Germany  ov«r  France  waa  die  «»-. 
tablishtncnt  of  the  national  German  Eapir^. 
1  Jan;  1^1.  (The  date  of  the  revised  coa- 
stitution  is  16  April  1871). 

Natere  of  the  German  Bni|ititt.— The  G«r*> 
man  Empire  is  a  federation  of  25  states;  of' 
whi(±  23  are  monarchies  and  two  republics.  In 
ioiaing  the  Union  thb  states  have,  vbluntarifar 
pveu  -vp  their  soveret^tty  and  received  a  sharei 
in  the  SQVeretgnty  of  the  empire.  Soveneignt^' 
rests  with  the  Bunde&rat,  since- it  is  this  dm^, 
as  we  shall  see,  that  has  the  filial  saying  in 
rtgard  to  all  laws  indnding  tiie  saprcme  law 
of  the  land — the  cimstitution.  The  Bundeiirat 
is  the  representative  body  of  the  princes  ani 
the  senates  oi  the  25  states.  Therefore,  strtctiy 
speaking,  the  German  Ea^re  is  an  aristocratic 
polyarcqf.  However*  the  power  of  the  Kaiser 
as  Fruasian  member  «f  tbe  Bnndestat  and  » 
head  of  the  imperial  administrati(»,  is  ao  pre- 
IKmderattng  that  from  the  view^nt  of  pmo- 
tical  politics  the  German  .^npire  is  a  monarcl^, 
limited  by  the  rq>resentatioa  of  the  people  in 
the  Reichstag  and  by  tfaat  of  the  states  m  the 
fiundesrat,  or  in  other  words,  it  is  a  constitttn 
tional  monarchy  limited  federatively. 

The  Organization  of  the  Govemaient; 
The  Kaiaer.— The  «Ge«nan  Kaiser* —  this  ia 
the  proper  title — is  always  the  King  of  Prasr 
sia.  Prussian  law  determines  the  snecession. 
It  is  accordingly  a  hereditary  o6&ce.  Most  ot 
the  power  of  the  Kaiser  in  the  empire  is  de* 
rived  from  his  position  as  the  head  of  the 
strongest  and  most  privileged  state  in  the 
Union.  As  such  be  controls  about  one-third  ox 
the  votes  in  tiie  Bundesrat,  and  through  hit 
prestige  he  has  an  ahnoat  contn^hng  mfinenCQ 
over  this  important  cwg^a  oi  legislation.  He 
has  a  veto  cm  all  coutitutional  aiaendmeata  and 
on  chan^  of  existing  taxes  and  custom  duties.- 
He  aptwmts  the  members  of  the  im^tortant  com^ 
sxttees  in  the  Bundesrat  for  the  army,  tiie 
navy  -and  fortresses.  The  legislative  bodies  are 
convened,  opened,  adjourned  and  dissolviid  by 
the  Kaiser.  The  executive  functions  of  t)M 
Kaiser  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  api 
points  and  dismisses  the  Cbancdior  and  all 
nnperial  officers,  and  thus  controls  tbe  adtnints-< 
tration  of  the  empire.  International  rcpcesen-; 
tation  of  the  country  lies  entirely  in  his  baadsi 
With  unessential  Umitationa  in  regard  to  Ba^ 
varia  sod  Wiirtemberg,  mentioned  below*  he  i» 
commander-^in-dtief  of  the  army  and  navy  in 
times  of  war  and  peace,  and  may  dedare  mar^ 
tial  law  in  any  part  of  Germany.  He  apptnata 
arid  removes  the  governor  of  the  imperial,  tecr 
ritory  Alsace-Lorraine  and  thu$  controls  iita 
votes  in  the  Bondestftt  Governmental  authoritr 
in  the  prcftectoiates  is  also,  by  special  law* 
vested  in  the  Kaiser.  Like  all  other  miers  he 
has  an  extensive  pardonii^  power.  The  KaisetT 
"can  do  no  wrong.*  The  responsibility  for  hta 
public  acts  is  assumed  by  the  Chancellor.  As 
German  Kaiser,  he  receives  no  finandal  re- 
muneration except  a  comparatively  amaU 
amount  for  ptirpoaes  of  state  r^resentation. 
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The  Bindwratr— The  Bundesrat,  or  Fed^ 
«nU  Council,  represents  the  federal  principle. 
Its  members  are  instructed  delegates  of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  several  states,  i.e.,  of  the 
princes-  oi  the  22  monaichies  and  of  the  senates 
of  the  liiree  republics.  The  members  of  the 
Bimdesrat  are  responuble  to  thdr  respective  sot- 
erngns  for  their  votes  in  this  body.  The  votes 
are  not  counted  tndlvidtully  but  as  units  for 
each  state.  Unlilce  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  state  representation  in  the  Bundesrat  is 
tuequal.  However,  it  is  not  in  proportion  to 
tbc  territory  or  population,  for  in  such  a  case 
Prussia  would  always  have  a  majority  of  three- 
fifdis  and  the  purpose  of  the  Bundesrat  as  a 
co-operative  feder^  organ  would  be  destri^red. 
Therefore  a  somewhat  arti&dal  distrUmtion  of 
votes,  based  upon  historical  precedent,  was  made 
and  Prussia  was  ^ven  17  votes  (through  con- 
trol of  the  one  vote  of  the  principality  of  Wal- 
deek  and  the  three  of  Alsace-Lorraine  it  really 
has  21),  Bavaria  6,  Wfirtemberg  and  Saxony,  4 
each,  Baden  and  Hesse,  3  each,  Mecldenburg- 
Schwerin  and  Brunswick,  2  eaclL^and  the  re- 
maiiung  17  states  1  vote  each.  The  presiding 
<rfBcer  of  the  Bundesrat  is  a  Prussian  member, 
ordinarily  the  Chuicellor.  The  business  of  tiie 
Bundesrat  has  become  so  extensive  that  in  prac- 
tice it  is  now  a  permanent  body,  althou^,'as 
said  before,  not  m  theory. 

The  Bundesrat  is  above  all  b  legislative 
organ.  Laws  may,  and  are  usually,  first  dis- 
cussed in  this  body  and  must  always  be  sanc- 
tioned by  it.  As  an  administrative  organ,  th« 
Bundesrat  takes  action  tmon  the  goieral  ad- 
ministrative provisions  and  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  the  execution  of  the  imperial  laws. 
Like  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  has  the 
right  to  recommend  and  elect  some  higher  ad- 
DunistTative  officers.  A  great  deal  of  ordinance 
power  is  also  delegated  to  the  Bundesrat.  In 
the  judicial  iield  the  Bundesrat  acts  frequently 
as  an  imperial  atkniaistrative  court.  Upon  com- 
plaint, me  Bundesrat  ma^  force  a  state  to  ren- 
der justice  to  an  individual.  In  a  very  re- 
stricted sense  the  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  left  to  -the  Bondesrat.  At  the  r«]uest 
of  one  of  tiie  parties,  the  Bundesrat  decides 
disputes  in  public  law  between  several  states 
and  constitutional  disputes  within  the  state, 

'The  Reichstags  The  Reidistag  is  the 
representative  body  of  all  the  German  people. 
Its  397  members  are  chosen  by  universal  male 
suffrage,  the  voting  being  secret  and  direct. 
Eveiy  German  man  25  years  old  lus  a  vote  and 
is  el^ble  to  the  Reichstag.  The  disqualifica- 
tions are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States,  An  absolute  majority  is  necessary  for 
election.  If  no  candidate  has  such  a  majority 
a  second  election  between  the  two  highest  can- 
didates takes  place  within  14  days  after  the 
general  election.  Elections  are  protected  by 
special  provisions  in  the  Criminal  Code  of  the 
empire.  The  Reichstag  is  judge  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  title  dections.  Its  organizations  and 
proceeding  with  the  exception  of  the  selection 
of  committees  are  almost  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  committees,  in  which  as  a 
matter  of  fact  most  of  the  business  is  done, 
just  as  in  the  United  States,  are  elected  in  the 
following  way :  At  the  beginning  of  the  legis- 
lative period  the  members  are  divided  by  lot 
into  seven  equal  sections.    Each  section  elects 


an  equal  ■  nUmtter  of  men  to  eaeh  committcC- 
The  deputies  enjoy  the  usual  parliamentaxy 
immnitics.  Since  1906  they  reserve  a  smaU 
anonsd  remuneration  of  3,000  marks  aad  free 
tise  of  the  tailrcnd.  Twenty  marks  arc  de- 
ducted for  abscDCV  from  a  meetings  The  meet- 
ings are  ptibllc,  while  those  of  the  Bundesrat 
are  secret.  The  legislative  period  is  five  years, 
but  may  be  shottened  by  a  dissolution  of  the 
body  tht-oUB^  the  Bnndesrat  with  the  coiKent 
of  the  Kaiser.  A  new  election  must  then  taJce 
place  ^ortiy  afterward.  The  Rdchstag  must 
be  convened  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  Rudistag  pairtici^tes  in  les^slation  mth 
the  Bundesrat  and  may  introduce  bills,  just  as 
the  Bundesrat.  Its  approval  is  necessary  for 
imperial  loans,  certain  ordinances  and  treaties, 
if  these  affect  the  citizens  directiy.  The  Reich- 
stag may  as  a  body  petition  tiie  Chancellor  and 
express  its  disapproval  of  his  policy  by  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence,"  which,  however,  in  Ger- 
many has  no  effect  on  the  position  of  the  Chan- 
cellor. The  representatives  of  the  government 
and  the  Bundesrat  have  at  any  time  the  right 
to  appear  before  the  Rdchstag  and  advocate 
and  defend  the  bills  of  the  Bundesrat  They 
have,  however,  no  vote.  See  article  Parties 
AND  Pasty  Potrrics. 

The  Chancellor  and  the  Administrative 
Officers. —  The  supreme  and  only  officer  created 
by  the  constitution  is  the  Chancellor.  He  is  the 
chairmui  of  the  Bundesrat  and  head  of  the 
whole  imperial  administration.  By  counter- 
signing all  imperial  documents  he  assumes  the 
responsibility  for  them.  He  is  ^pointed  and 
removed  by  the  Kaiser,  neither  Reichstag  nor 
Bundesrat  can  force  his  resignatioQ,  The  kind 
of  responsibility  is  not  fixed  oy  the  constitution 
or  by  Jaw.  At  the  head  of  the  different  branches 
of  UK  administration  are  secretaries  of  state 
who  are  subordinated  to  the  Chancellor  and 
who  remain  in  office  only  as  long  as  th^  are 
in  harmony  with  the  pohcy  of  ttie  Chancellor. 
At  present  there  exist  the  following  siqireme 
offices  presided  over  by  secretaries:  Interior, 
treasury,  justice,  post,  foreign  affairs,  army, 
navy,  These  secretaries  may  also  countersign 
the  acts  of  the  Kaiser.  The  leadiog  position  of 
Prussia  in  the  German  Federation  requires  that 
the  Chancellor  is  at  the  same  time  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Prussia,  although  this  is  not  laid 
down  in  the  constitution.  Twice  the  two  posi- 
tions were  in  different  hands,  but  botii  times  the 
experiment  was  a  failure  and  was  soon  ^ven  in^ 
Under  the  heads  of  departments  a  host  of  dw 
service  officers  serve  who  are,  accordii^  to 
their  training,  salary  and  social  position,  di- 
vided into  three  classes.  They  are  subject  to  a 
special  law,  hold  their  office  during  life  or  good 
behavior,  and  receive  a  pension  in  case  of 
disability  or  old  age. 

The  Fanctions  of  Qovemmcot:  Legisla- 
tion.—  Bills,  as  said  before,  may  be  proposed 
either  by  the  Reidistag  or  the  Bunctesrat.  The 
majority,  however,  are  prei&red  in  the  Pm^an 
ministries  and  introduced  in  the  Bundesrat  by 
Prussia.  Here  they  go  through  tiie  customary 
readings  and  committees.  A  bill  is  passed  by 
a  majority  vote,  in  case  of  a  tie  Prussia's  vote 
decides  the  matter.  No  state  is  allowed -to  vote 
on  matters  in  regard  to  which  it  enjoys  special 
privileges.  Constitutional  amentbnents  are 
treated  just  like  other  bilb,  except  that  H 
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votes  are  suffident '  to  kill  them,  which  gives 
Prussia  an  absolute  veto  in  this  respect. 
The  bill,  when  passed,  is  then  sent  to  the 
Reichstag.  Here  it  is  usually  given  to  a  com- 
mittee after  the  first  reading,  and  from  there 
is  reported  to  the  Reichstag,  and  after  two 
more  readings  passed,  rejected  or  passed  with 
amendments.  If  passed,  it  goes  to  the  Bundes- 
rat  for  final  approval-  The  sanctioned  bill  is 
then  examined  by  the  Kaiser  as  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  its  form  (but  not  its  contents), 
promulgated  and  published  with  the  counter- 
signature of  the  Chancellor  in  the  official  Im- 
perial Gasetle.'  \\''henever  it  is  later,  on  found 
out  that  imperial  and  state  law  conflict,  the 
rule  is,  that  imperial  law  t^s  precedence  over 
state  law. 

Administration. — ^While  in  the  United  States 
Ae  prinriple  of  relationship  between  the  Union 
and  the  States  in  regard  to  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration is,  that  laws  made  by  the  Union 
are  executed  by  federal  officers  and  laws  made 
by  the  states  are  executed  by  state  officers, 
in  Germany  the  general  rule  is  that  imperial 
laws  are  carried  out  by  state  officials.  The 
empire  reserves  to  itself  merely  the  ri^ht 
of  supervision,  so  that  the  laws  are  carried 
out  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  made. 
If  state  refuses  to  cany  out  an  imperial 
law  it  can  be'  forced  to  do  so  by  the  Kaiser 
upon  a  decision  by  the  Bundesrat.  This 
process,  which  so  far  has  never  been  necessary, 
IS  called  "Federal  Execution.*  Certain  fields  of 
imperial  legislation  arc,  however,  directly  ad- 
ministered by  federal  officers,  such  as  matters 
pertaining  to  diplomatic  and  consular,  army, 
naval,  coToniat,  certain  financial,  post  and  tele- 
graph affairs.  And  finally  there  are  a  few 
cases,  in  which  only  a  general  principle  is  laid 
down  by  imperial  legislation,  while  ue  details 
of  legislation  and  the  whole  administration  arti 
left  to  the  several  states. 

The  Empire  and  the  States. —  The  unequal 
position  of  the  individual  states  in  the  federal 
reprfesentative  organ,  the  Bundesrat,  and  the 
relation  of  imperial  legislation  and  state  admin- 
istration, as  well  as  the  special  portion  of 
Prussia  have  been  described  previously.  There 
remain  to  be  mentioned  a  few  speaal  privi-r 
leges  of  certain  states.  These  privileges  can  be 
abolished  only  with  the  consent  of  the  re- 
speclive  states.  Thus  Bavaria  has  privileges  in 
regard  to  railroad  regulation,  military  matters, 
post  and  telegraphs.  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg  and 
Baden  have  the  right  of  taxation  of  wine  and 
beer,  produced  in  their  territory.  Wurtemberg 
has  some  special  privileges  in  regard  to  her 
post  and  telegra^  service  and  in  regard  to 
the  organization  of  her  army.  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  enjoy  the  privilege  o£  a  small  free- 
port,  i.e.,  a  territory  exempt  from  the  cus- 
toms duties  of  the  en^ir& 

All  matters  not  regulated  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  empire  or  by  imperial  law  are 
left  to  the  legislation  of  the  states.  Among 
these  are:  A  large  field  of  taxation,  laws  rela- 
tive to  church  and  schools,  agriculture,  forestry, 
mining,  hunting,  water  and  road  ri^ts. 

The  Or^ianization  of  the  States^  The 
three  republics  of  the  Federation  are  the  so- 
called  Hanse  Cities  —  Hamburg,  Bremen  and 
Liibedc  Their  organs  of  KOTermnent  are  a 
Senate  elected' Iqt  the  lower  House  and  preside^ 


ever  by  a  mayor  and  a  lower  House,  the 
Bflrgerschaft,  elected  hy  universal  suffrage  in 
Hamburg  and  by  a  property  dass  system  in 
the  other  two  city-states.  The  two  bodies  are 
coHsrdinated  factors  in  legislation.  The  ad-> 
ministration  is  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the 
Senate,  the  mayor  being  the  head  of  ibt  ad- 
ministration. In  the  two  grand-dtichies  o£ 
Mecklenburg  the  raonarchs  are  Hmited  by  a 
representation  of  two  estates. .  Alt  the  other 
states  (four  kingdoms,  four  grand-ducfaies,  five 
duchies,  seven  principalities)  are  modem  coin 
stitutional  monarchies.  The  rulers  are  limited 
in  the  exercise  of  their  governmental  rights  by 
legislative  chambers,  in  the  lai^er  states,  after 
tile  English  model  by  two  dumber^  m  die 
smaller  states  by  one.  llie  Upper  House  is 
composed  of  here£tary  members  of  the  nobiHty 
and  prominent  citirens  appointed  by  the  sover- 
eigns. The  suffrage  for  the  lower  chambers 
differs  widely.  Prussia  has  stiD  a  class  system 
of  voting  based  on  the  amount  of  direct  taxes, 
giving  the  wealthy  people  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  while  Wur- 
temberg has  even  partly  introduced  proportional 
representation.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  soon 
the  suffrage  for  the  Reichstag  win  be  introduced 
in  all  states  for  the  election  of  die  lower 
Houses. 

The  local  government  of  die  different  states 
differs  widely.  There  are  even  fundamental 
differences  within  the  larger  states.  The  reason 
for  this  somewhat  strange  situation  is  found  in 
the  historical  development  of  the  different  parts 
of  Germany.  In  general,  the  western  and  south- 
em  parts  of  Germany  which  have  been  strongly 
under  Napoleonic  influence  have  developed  and 
preserved  a  more  bureaucxatic  administration, 
while  the  central  German  parts  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Stein- Ha  rdenberg  have  introduced 
the  cnglish  and  old  Germanic  system  of  self- 
government,  and  in  the  eastern  thinly  popu- 
lated parts,  where  landlordism  has  been  so  long 
in  existence,  some  remnants  of  the  old  feudal 
system  are  still  to  be  found  The  smaller 
states  have  usually  two  divisions  of  local  gov- 
ernment, the  larger  ones  three.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  discuss  even  in  outline  form  the  many 
differences  of  local  government  in  the  severu 
States  of  the  empire.  We  can  only  state  veiy 
briefly  the  orgamzatioo  of  local  government  in 
the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  Prussia. 
The  largest  unit  of  local  government  is  the 
province,  of  which  Prussia  has  12.  Its  local 
affairs  are  partly  administered  by  state  and 
partly  by  unpaid  honorary  lay-ofiicers,' promi- 
nent, public-spirited  inhabitants  of  the  province. 
It  has  a  large  legislative  assembly  elected  by 
the  assemblies  of  the  circles,  a  smaller  executive 
ooandl  and  an  administrative  head  The  next 
subdivision,  the  district,  is  purely  a  division  of 
state  government.  A  district  contains  Several 
circles,  which  are  oi^nized  in  analogy  to  the 
provinces.  The  circle  is  composed  of  county 
and  city  ccunmunities.  -The  city  has  the  most 
perfect  self-government  of  all  the  divisions  of 
local  govenunent.  Its  organs  are  a  lar^  B*r 
scnbly,  elected  by  a  suffr^  somewhat  similar 
to  that  for  the  lower  state  legislature  (wfucb* 
with  modifications,  is  the  model  for  all  elections 
in  local  government),  a  ^all  council,  elected 
by  the  assembly,  and  one  or  fwo  mayors,  usually 
elected  by  the  assembly  alone  or  by  both  bodies 
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for  a  period  of  6  or  12  years,  or  sometimes 
for  life.  The  members  of  die  council  are  partly 
unpaid  honorary  laymen,  partly  highly  trained 
and  well  paid  administrative  officers.  Country 
commimities  are  organized  on  a  similar  basis. 
Besides  tbese  imhs  oi  local  government,  there 
still  exist  a  number  of  manors,  in  which  ^ 
lord  of  the  manor  has  alt  the  rights  and  duties 
of  Kovemmcnt. 

Alsace-Lorraine. — The  present  le^l  status  . 
of  the  imperial  territory  Alsace-Lorraine  dates 
back  to  an  imperial  statute  of  1911.  At  the 
bead  of  the  government  is  a  governor  who  is 
appointed  and  removed  by  die  Kaiser.  The 
governor,  indirectly,  therefore,  the  Ksuser,  in- 
structs the  three  representatives  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  in  the  Bundesrat.  Their  votes  are 
not  counted  for  Prussia  unless  this  state  has 
a  majority  without  such  votes.  Neither  are 
they  counted  when  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution is  pr<^5ed.  The  legislative  depart- 
ment consists  of  two  houses  with  equal  rights 
in  lawmaking.  Of  the  members  of  the  upper 
House  one-half  are  nominated  by  the  Btmdurat 
and  at»pointed  b^^  the  Kaiser ;  the  rest  are  mem- 
bers either  by  virtue  of  holding  certain  c^ces 
or  by  being  elected  as  representatives  of  mu^ 
nicipal,  industrial,  and  commercial  bodies.  The 
franchise  for  the  lower  House  is  the  same  as 
for  the  ReichstM.  The  legislative  period  for 
both  Houses  is  five  years.  The  Kaiser  has  an 
absolute  veto  in  regard  to  laws  made  by  the 
legislature  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  For  the^  pur- 
pose of  local  government  the  territory  is  di- 
vided into  three  districts,  and  these  are  in  turn 
subdivided  into  circles  and  communes.  The 
government  of  Alsace-Lorraine  -has  undergone 
five  changes  since  the  territory  was  acquired 
by  Germany  in  1871,  each  change  giving  the 
territory  a  larger  amount  of  self-government. 
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6.  THE  JUDICIARY.  The  system  of  law 
and  the  oi^anintiui  of  justice  of  the  German 
Empire  diners  in  every  respect  from  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  law  of  the 
United  States  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  common  law, 
based  upon  precedence ;  the  law  of  Germany  is 
codified,  laying  down  principles  of  justice  au>U- 
caUc  to  definite  legal  disputes  and  cranes.  While 
in  the  United  States  all  1^1  cases  are  settled  in 
the  same  conrts,  German  legal  conception  dis- 
criminates between  two  ^tinct  branches :  Or- 
dinary law  (civil  and  criminal  law)  and  admin- 
istrative law,  which  are  administered  in  two 
entirely  different  types  of  courts.  Further- 
more, while  the  United  States  recognizes  two 
separate  sets  of  courts,  the  Federal  and  the 
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State  courts,  between  which  jurisdicticMi  is  di- 
vided, the  German  system  of  ordinaiy  law 
knows  only  one  law,  the  imperial  law,  which  is 
administered  by  state  courts  alone  with  final 
appeal  in  most  cases  to  the  only  imperial  court, 
me  Reichsgericht  in  Leiprig,  Saxony. 

OrganuMtion  of  Ordinary  Court*. —  The 
oi^anizatton  of  ordinaiy  courts  is  laid  down 
by  an  imperial  law  of  1879.  The  lowest  ordi- 
nary court  is  the  Amts^ericht  (County  Court). 
The  next  highest  court  is  the  Landgencht_  (Dis- 
trict Court).  Superior  ^  to  this  court  is  the 
Oberlande^ericht  (Provincial  or  State  Cx)urt). 
Some  of  the  smaller  states  have  one  Ober- 
landesgericht  in  common.  A  few  of  the  lai^est 
states  with  several  OberlandesKtrtchte  have 
designated  one  of  them  as  the  Supreme  State 
Court,  to  which  certain  cases  are  delegated, 
which  otherwise  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
appeal,  the  Reichsgericht  or  Imperial  Court. 
Besides  these  regular  courts  of  ordinaiy  law 
there  are  a  few  special  courts,  such  as  the  K^- 
mem  fuer  Handelssachen  (Commercial  (Courts) 
in  connection  with  the  larger  Landgerichte,  the 
military  courts,  colonial  courts  and  imperial 
consular  courts,  in  a  very  few  half-dnlized 
countries. 

At  the  head  of  the  Aratsgericht  is  one  sin- 
gle judge  who  in  criminal  cases  is  assisted  by 
two  laymen  as  jurors.  The  Landgericht  has 
three  divisions.  The  decision  of  civil  cases  rests 
with  three  ju<^es.  Minor  criminal  cases  are 
tried  by  the  Strafkammem  or  Chambers  for 
Criminal  Cases,  consisting  of  five  judges.  Al- 
most all  other  cases  go  to  the  divi^on  called 
Schwurgerichte  or  Courts  of  Jury.  These  are 
composed  of  three  judges  and  12  lay  jurors. 
The  Oberlandesgericht  and  the  Reloisgericht 
are  divided  into  senate,  or  departments  for  civil 
and  departments  for  criminal  cases.  TTie  de- 
partments of  the  Oberlandesgerichte  are  com- 
posed of  five  judges,  those  of  the  Reichs- 
gericht of  seven. 

Civil  and  Criminal  Codes. — The  excellent 
Civil  Code  of  the  German  Empire  went  into  ef- 
fect 1  Jan.  1900,  after  a  most  careful  prepara- 
tion of  23  j[ears.  It  is  generally  recognized  by 
foreign  jurists  as  a  masterwork  of  jurispru- 
dence. The  code  is  divided  into  five  parts: 
General  principles,  law  of  obligations,  law  of 
things,  family  law,  and  law  of  inheritance.  The 
Criminal  Code  of  the  empire  dates  back  to  31 
May  1870.  It  is  in  many  respects  antiquated, 
and  preparations  for  a  new  Criminal  code  are 
under  way.  Besides  the  Criminal  Code  there 
are  many  individual  imperial  laws  which  pro- 
vide punishment  for  misdemeanors  and  crimes, 
such  as  the  Press  Law,  the  Espionage  Law,  the 
Pure  Food  Law,  the  Trade  Law,  etc.  Punish- 
ment for  violation  of  police  regulations,  min- 
ing, fishing,  hunting,  and  forestry  lam  are  left 
to  the  individual  states. 

Procedure  in  Civil  and  Criminal  L«w,>— 
In  titi^tion  in  private  law,  involving  a  sum  not 
excee£ng  600  marks  (about  $150),  the  Amts- 
gertcht  is  the  first  court.  In  all  other  cases 
suits  start  in  the  Landgericht.  The  course  of 
appeal  is  from  the  Amtsgeridit  to  the  Land- 
gericht, from  the  Landgericht  to  the  Ober- 
landesgericht, and  from  the  Oberlandesgericht 
to  the  Reichsgericht  for  revision.  Minor  cases  in 
criminal  law  are  also  settled  first  in  the  Arats- 
gericht. All  serious  criminal  cases^  such  as  are 
punishable  up  to  a  maximum  of  five  years  of 
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pcful  cohfinnnent^  rcpotitton  of  nisdnncaniyr^t. 
theft  and  concealing  of  stolen  goods,  are-  tried' 
hy  the  Strafkamnier.   Alt  other' criminal  casra  ' 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sdmr- 
gerkhte,  except  cases  of  bif^  treason,  and-  es^ 
pionage  which  are  decided  by  the  Reidisffericfat 
alone.    Appeal  -in  criminal  cases  is  onty  per- : 
mitted  from  the  Amfsgeridit  to  the  Stta'fScaib-- 
mer.    The  decisions  of  the  other  courts '  an* 
only  subject  to  revision  by  Hit  Oterhindclsge- 
rkbt  and  the  Rddisgiericfat 

Jndidal  OflBcerfc— Tlie  jtidges  o<  the  Ger- 
man courts  are  appointed  by  the  sovereigns  M" 
the  individual  states,  with  the  exception  of  the  -' 
iudsres  of  the  Reichsgericht  who  are  appointed 
by  the  Kaiser  with  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrat 
and  must  have  passed  the  35th  ytar.  J?o  jtidge 
can  be  removed  or  transferred  for  other  than 
legal  reasons  and  without  a  legal  process.  The 
training  of  judges  is  Ae  same  aIl=over  the  Ger- 
man Ejnptre,  After  a  sost^^duate  coiAwof' 
at  lea^t  fliree  years  {ft  die  dep&ftmeht  df  jUH5<- ' 
prudence  in  a  German  university  they  must  pass 
a  rigid  examination.  They  ftirther  rec«ve 
practical  training  of  Uiree  or  four  years  in'  the 
different  legal  offices  and  after  passing^  a  sec-', 
ond  examination  of  a  more  pi^ctical  nature' 
they  are  appointed  judges  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurs.  The  jurors  are  lay  judees  without" re- 
muneration and  decide  only  ine  question'  of 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  .A  public' 
prosecutor  is  connected  with  eadh. court  who,, 
in  the  case  of  Uie  Amtsgeridit,  is  a  civil  service 
officer  of  the  middle  rank,  in  all  other  cases  a. 
judicial,  officer  of  the  same  training  as  the 
judges.  With  the  exception  of  &  few  cases  iti. 
which  the  interest  of  me  st»te  is  not  directly 
concerned  the  public  prosecutor  mu^t  prosecute 
any  case  broufdit  to  his  attention.  Attorneys  a^'. 
law  (and  in  almost  all  states  also  notaiii^)  hav^ 
the  same  te^l  traiAin^f  as  judsesL  In  civil  case* 
they  are  assigned  to  a  certain  court,  in  criminaTi 
cases  th^  can  practise  at  au}'  court.  The  clerics, 
of  the  courts  ^re  civil  service  officers  yfbo,pre 
trained  in  the  principles  of  law.  .'  '.  ,. 
.  Admintstrative  Law, —  AtUninistrative  hiw 
6xe8  the  details  of  the  organisation  of  the  gov-; 
enuneni,  determines  the  competence  of  the  ad-- 
nunistrattve  authorities  and  gives  the  indivi^al^j 
redress  in  £ase  his  rights  are  violated. 
type  of  law  is  admiotstered  by  special  awmn-' 
iatrative  courts  of  the  different  states.  The&f- 
Courts  are  at  the  same  time  purely  admiuistraT; 
ttve  bodies  in  locdl  govemment.  In  FriiasiA' 
small  executive  conuntttees  of  the  circle  afidi 
the  province,  composed  partly  of  lay  membexfir 
partly  of  professional  .administrative  officers^ 
serve  as  aomitiistradvQ' cburts  of  first  and  aec'- 
ond  instance.  In  addition,  Pmssik  has  estah* 
U^ed  a  supreme  admimstrattvie  court,  the 
Oberverwaltttngsgsricfat  in  Berlin.  Thb  is  a; 
pusely  Jndidal  body.  No  member  can  he  tcsb. 
than  30  yean  of  age.  Hilf  oS  them,  moat  bte; 
judges,  naif  o£  them  quaUficid  for  the  faigber 
positions  Itt  the  admimstratfive  service.  They 
cumot  be  removed  excdpt  for  Icgai  Teaaona.- 
The  empire'  as  such  h&s  very,  little  administraH 
tion  of  its  own  and  consequently  there  isxisla 
vety  little  imperial  admkiistrative  law  with  few 
imperial  administraHvc  courts;  'Some  of  them 
are  the  Railroad  CotrnniSsion.-  the  Snprene 
Maritime  Office,  the  Imperial"  Insurance  OAceg 
the  Patent  Oflke,  etc. 
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alit7>— The  qoestian. whether  or  not  thewute^' 
have  a- right,  to.  teat  .'the  >lecaiit]f'oP  lawti^B^V 
ov^nences  is  dittputed.  .Tha.majoriix  af-wXilii-' 
etarconoede-the  nght-to  the  courts ->a^guiag  thfts 
tbe<9r>vtleec-  oi.  ^RplorinC.  the  kw:iily{Av«B.:i^^ 
duty  of  wvcstigfttiitg  its  legal  fonn.  in  Pnun; 
siB,-rhewevet,-  a  'clame  of  the  Constltuttpn  (AjMtn 
10&)  esqiriessly  'forbkU  ih«-  coartfi>  tb  H&t 
legality  of  pn^ttly  pmdaiauA:  Uwii  or  ro^  > 
onfinaoDes.-  In  PCgwd  fet  d»<^i|oe4tioti  of  dth^ 
clanng  hrm  WKMHtttutiosufL  Uke  genOral-OBtow 
idn  isLthat  die  Gcrmaft  cottxts  have  to.  .tw^ 
ri|^.  .  Thia  i&lalsa  the.  bfiiniaauOf  the  RieidNh> 
gcridit  (bxaidecimrii  af-26  Ju[axeii'19Dl^. 'jSkfrii 
man  jurufpnidtoofe  oensiders  ItfwviakinR.aa^n-} 
act  tit  the  fnvereign  who  iasuperioc.to  tho  acrwnt 
ants-  cf  ttse  sovereign,  It.^  jtl4siu  or.  admiwsr'; 
ttator^i-  U  is  «n(e  tfaail  thb  situaAko  l«tfv«»-the? 
whole  field  of  ooiiithitfaDasI  Hm  with  ltltle  l«gili 
fxaUiOlmn,  for. the  uuftitutionoOf  iitipBadftieiifri 
rati  not;  yet' bean- denekiptd..  TW.pgHaclplfttioA 
ministerial  rteponsHnli^.'  td  ba  suito;>,ha8-:beatf> 
laid'  ifeiim.  in  bH  donatitntiaQt  o£':tbt  emnuoKn 
Soine  of  'the  individnal  stales  :haitbf  dsor.iaUt 
down  the.prooodure-df  impeachment  '-Im  tbel 
emnVe  iCself:  and  in;  the  Icadiiqr-stete,  PnisatatV 
tm&tig  but  the  priud^e  .is .  sfated  Hownraivi 
itt'Pnissia,  and  in  eomenithcr  stftfns,  #  sopemrt 
diter  can  sabitilt  the  ooestaoD'to  QbervetM 
MtaltamgBperitht  i^seihtr  '.  ah  Tandicted'  o^ciali 
imder"  hi8  dnttkority,'  against  wbom  'euril:  oai 
cnmiiial  charges^'for  a^fs  done  in  :iu» -officials 
cipaci^  faa^  been  i^refbi^ed,  faari  vloJatedr  hidi 
dvty  or>iiot.  -  If  this  qfacstion  is-dpci^  itt  thet 
affiroiative;  Ae-^rib  i»rtiiied  in  .the  atdiMhiqf} 
ctjinrts,'  '  ■  .".  't. .    i  ,i 

-  CoMUcto  of  Oon^wtericvb-^  Iticanyenas^  bei 
9««n-  that  CMflicts  VBAt  arise  a«  td  .vdudr  aafet 
of  catarts,  adminlsiratrTO  or* ordinary,  .a  caaci 
should  B*.  :Tke-<mpire' faavet  it  -fotther  ifadirti 
vMual  states  to'  settle  these 'ConBiotsj :  PruHial 
and  some  other  stane»'lmVe  'eBlablt3faed.':9pedBi* 
Goiim  of  '  G^petence  (Kempetenzaeridit*' 
sfaSfe)  composed  of  higbeor  admimsiibtm  omli 
judical,  offip^rei.  They  deq^  to  ^ich  cojurt 
case  should  go  if  t>oth,  administrative  and  ordi- 
nary courts,  claim,  or  reject  a  ease. 

Non-conteitti(ins  JtirisActlpiL—  In 
tion  to  the  ordinary  and  the  administrative.  Euv 
the'-so'^kd  non-contentious  jisrisdiction  imst 
be  mentioned.  This  is  thc"a(Jftiinistrativ4' ^ 
sistance  of  courts'  or  judifial  officers  in  the  cre- 
afttrfr  of  private  rights.  ■  Ifis  trsually  i*erftt!^ed 
by  the  ■Xmtsgerfchte,  The  subjefcts- fef '  rttttH 
etmtijritiofts  Jurisdiction  ,  are  r  Regirt^tibri  'felf 
Ihnd'.'.tHlc!,-  i^ardiaqnAIp.;',r<gi'stiatio»  of  i»Bi**| 
ri^ge  contracts  and  conntterdal'  fifihs,  proBattf 
miarttefs,  and  in'^ome  states  atiMeifficatibri 'isr 
documdntfe.  '  ■-  '    '  ■  (■•^'|'f^ 

;  'fiibHdgrai*^.— Birchard, W.','  <'G^ 
to. the  Law  of  Germany >'  (WisWngtort.  19127 ¥ 

?o>vard,  B.  "E^  *The  German' Empire'  fNfew; 
pile  ra36)''  Kruiger,  P.  K:,  ,*Gcfvemrtieht-a«9 
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ceraifi  ^roviiidal  v«rwti(»u  in  Uw  ovdinuy  in- 
tensonne  of  the  educated  dasscs  of  the  German 
Enire  and  of  parts  of  Atutria  and  Switzer- 
land is  a  literary  language  which  has  arisen  by 
a  process  of  selection  and  refinement  from  the 
iwptdar  dialects  formerly  used  in  their  respec- 
tive territories  and  preserved  even  now  in  the 
ntftural  speedi  of  the  uncdtfcated  and,  to  some 
cxtttn^  in  dialectic  literature.  At  tfic  begimiiiiff 
of  historical  tradition  these  dialects,  in  thdr 
cntlret:^,  had  eertaiki  important  characteristics 
iriudi  justify  their  classlncatton  under  the  conv< 
uum  head  oi  German.  They  were  distiiwuishcd 
froBL  tfiourii  closely  related  to,  the  Frisian  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  together  with  them  they* 
constituted  the  West  Germanic  branch  of  the 
Gemtanlc  family  of  languages,  the  other 
brahehes  of  which  were  tbe  East  Gavwnc, 
eottiprising  Godiic,  Vaadalian,  Burpundian,  ana 
dw  North  Gennanit^  or  Scandinavian,  compns* 
ing  Swedish,  Danish,  Norwegjan,  Icdarac. 
From  the  beginning,  two  main  groups  may  be 
(ttstingasshed :  Hie^  German  and  Low  Ger- 
man, the  former  spoksn  in  At  hilly  and  moun- 
tasBOus  midland  and  south,  the  uttter  in  die 
low  and  level  north.  High  German  differs 
fffCHB  Low  German  and  from  all  the  odier  Ger- 
manic  dialects  chiefly  fay  die  »o-<alled  His^ 
German  'shifting  of  consonants,  which  proh- 
afaiy  took  place  between  a.d.  500  and  700.  By 
this  process  original  d  chaiwed  to  t;  origtna]  t, 
initial  and  after  consonants  (or  doubled)  to  jror 
fjr  (pronoimced  If),  after  vowels  to  a  sound  sim- 
ilar to  s,  which  much  later  became  identical  with 
s:  original  p,  initial  and  after  consonants  (or 
doubled),  to  ft,  after  vowds  to  ff,  f;  original 
A>  initial  and  after  consonants  (or  douUed) 
in  dM  extrems  soslli  cs^,  to  kck,  later  tk, 
after  vowels  to  cA.  A  similar  change,  some- 
times  classified  here,  original  th  to  d,  began 
Dtuch  later,  but  qiiead  over  the  entire  High  and 
Low  German  territory.  In  consequence  of 
these  changed  Hi^  German  differs  in  its  con- 
sonants more  widely  from  Modem  English 
than  do  the  Low  Gnrntan  dialects.  Exan^left: 


Bmgusk 

Low  OmcAH 

Hica  OcnsAir 

Sf 

SL 

■wcsstr 

am 

tftff_   

As 

One  of  the  chief  divisions  of  Low  Gennan, 
Low  Pranconian^  gradnally  separated  from  the 
other  German  dialects  and  develoiied  a  literary 
language  of  its  own,  which  in  its  modem  form 
is  called  Dutch  or  HoUandish.  Hence  'Low 
(sennan'  is  sometimes  used  in  the  more  re- 
stricted  sense  excluding  Low  Franconian.  The 
dialects  dius  designated  were  for  a  long  dme 
used  extensivdy  for  literary  purpo3e%  but 
gradually  (German  gained  grotud,  and  by 
die  end  of  the  16th  century  Low  German  oao 
almost  ceased  to  be  written,  the  people  of  the 
aorth  adopted  the  common  Hi|^  Gennan  liter- 
ary lanffHSge  for  all  hisdier  purposes,  and  the 
use  of  tac  Low  Carman  dialects,  in  their  modem 
form  also  called  Plattdeutsch,  was  restricted  to 
more  intimate  intercourse  ;uid  to  consciously 
dialectic  literature.  The  modern  literary  language 
hu  drawn  upon  Low  German  for  eontribudcms 
te  its.vocabulaiy,  notably  tenns  lelating  to  ibt 
sea,  naviffsdon  and  transmarine  oonunerce,  Imt 


in  die  «MUn  it  is  based  upon  Hi|^  German 
dialects.  The  latter  form  two  groups :  BCiddle 
Carman  and  Upper  German.  Middle  German 
comprises  Franccmian  (not  incIudbiR  the  Low 
FianccMuan  mentioned  above),  and  Thuringian, 
U^per  Saxon,  and  Silesian.  Uppu'  German  com- 
pnses  Alemannian  with  its  sub<hvi8ions,  Swiss 
and  Swabian,  and  Bavarian,  which  includes 
Austrian. 

At  first  all  the  dialects  ranked  practically 
al3ce,  every  writer  uuiw  the  speech  of  his  own 
region.  There  was,  in^d.  at  first  no  name  of 
national  significance  applied  to  the  whole  group 
of  dialects;  the  word  aitutsch,  wUch later  came 
to  mean  'German,*  denoted  originally  'popu- 
lar,* and  was  used  munly  of  the  lan^^uage  of 
the  people  as  distinguished  from  Latin,  which 
was  the  language  of  church,  sdiool  and,  to 
some  extem.  of  government  This  indicates  the 
bflginwiny  of  a  struggle  for  pre-eminence  be- 
tween German  and  Latin  which  continued  for 
mai^:  centuries  and  which  may  be  characterized 
by  a  few  especially  important  facts  and  dates. 
Relupous  writings  tn  poetry  and  prose  are  found 
in  (jcrman  as  early  as  the  8th  century,  but  for 
a  long  time  the  majority  of  them  continued  in 
Latin.  About  1230  we  find  die  first  code  of  laws 
in  German,  the  Low  (German  Sachsenspiegel, 
also  the  first  histoty  in  German,  a  chronicle  of 
die  world  (in  Low  Orman),  and  the  first  legal 
documents;  but  for  many  years  afterward  Latin 
continued  to  be  used  alongside  of  the  vernacular 
for  all  such  purposes,  the  Reformation  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  die  use  of  Orman  all 
Uterary  purposes,  but  even  in  1570,  70  per  cent 
of  all  the  bcKilcs  printed  In  (jermany  were  in 
Latin,  and  as  late  as  1691  more  dian  Super  cent. 
In  the  whiter  of  1687-88  CSiristian  Thoma^ns 
ganre  at  Leipzig  the  first  lectures  in  Orman  in 
any  German  university.  Even  works  of  poehy 
were  up  to  the  17th  century  mostly  in  Latin. 
By  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  use  of  Latin 
had  become  generally  Ihmted  to  a  few  branches 
of  learning,  chiefly  pidlology  and  jurispradence. 

It  Is  customary  lo  Sviae  the  history  of  the 
(lennan  Uinguage  In  three  periods.  The  first 
of  these,  from  the  beginnings  to  about  1150  (Old 
High  German,  Old  Low  German),  was  charac* 
tenxed  by  full  inflectional  and  derivative  suf- 
fbtes,  showing  a  great  variety  of  vowels ; 
Hrtffu,  singit,  sungun,  sung^,  ffosmtgan,  salhOta, 
tebita,  Munpa,  sut%gllH,  guotir,  guotai,  etc.  From 
the  beginmng  a  tendency  to  wealcen  these  end- 
ings is  noticeable  and  fay  the  end  of  the  period 
their  vowels  had,  with  slight  exceptions,  been 
reduced  to  die  indifferent  e:  tingen,  singt, 
Mitgtt,  sungtM,  tUngen,  gtsitngtm,  sa&tte,  hhete, 
tunge,  eungtn,  ffuoter,  guotex,  etc'  Another  im- 
portant change  affectda  the  stem  vowels,  namdr, 
vowel  assimilation  or  Umlaut*,  when  the  suf- 
fix contained  an  «  or  /,  a  changed  to  «,  e«.,  gast. 
pi.  gesH  (later  ^*ste,  now  written  Goste) ;  A 
changed  to  U  (written  tn),  e.g.,  Mt  (now  Ham\^ 
pi.  HAH,  hiuU  (now  Hiute) ;  uo  changed  to  itf. 
e.g.,  vuot  (now  Ftus),  pi.  xmosi,  vfiesr  (now 
Fiisse),  etc.  The  cjhai^  from  a  to  9  Cook  place 
in  the  6th  century;  the  others  do  not  ^PP;^ 
in  writing  until  the  end  of  the  period.  The 
period  was  further  characterized  crudity  of 
vocabulary  and  of  syntax,  the  latter  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  diat  the  grammatical  means  of 
sidiordination,  via.,  relatives,  conjunctions,  and 
a  characteristic  word  order*  while  alreat^  in 
existence,  were  not  yet  fully  dev^oped  Trans- 
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lationt  from  Latin  dea^  sbow  the  inadequacy' 
of  the  langtuse  to  render  canty  sentaices  ot 
complex  period  structofe.  Dunng  the  period 
also  a  considerable  number  of  words  were 
adopted  from  the  Latin.  The  oldest  stntnm  of 
these  was  due  to  the  first  contact  with  the 
Romans,  from  whom  the  Germans  learned  some 
of  the  fundamental  arts  of  dvilizatlon.  Hence 
terms  referring  to  commercial  ioterooursc  lilie 
Pfund  (LaL  pondo),  Munst  (Lat  momta)^ 
Strasse  (Lat  [via]  strata),  2o/f  (I^at  telonniB, 
Low  Lat  toloneim),  Metle  (Lat  mHia  lpa> 
suum]),  etc.;  the  names  for  the  months,  Januar, 
■Februar,  Mars,  etc,  which  siqtplanted  tne  native 
Wifitermonatf  Homung,  L4ngmonat,  etc.;  terms 
relating  to  building,  Mauer  (Lat.  murm), 
PfeUer  (Late  Lat  fdariiu),  KeUer  (Late  Lat. 
cellarium),  Kammer  (Lat  camera) ^  Zugel  (Lat 
tegula),  etc;  terms  of  agrictdture,  horticulture, 
and  especially  viniculture,  Pfionse  (Lai.  plantft^, 
Sichel  (Lat  secnla\  Pnmme  (Lat.  prwuum), 
Wein  CLaX.  viHum),  Winser  (Lat  vinitor)^ 
Essig  (Lat  acetum),  etc;  terms  relating  to 
cookery  and  eatinE^  Koch  (Lat  coguus) , 
Schussel  (Lat  scuteUa),  Tisch  (Lat  ducus),, 
Kessel  (Lat.  catinus),  Becken  (Low  Lat.  bac- 
finaj).  Kohl  (Lat.  caulis)^  Pfeffer  (Lat  piper), 
etc.  The  second  stratum  mcluaes  tne  terms  re- 
lating to  the  Christian  (Hiurch,  the  oldest  of  them 
of  Greek  origin,  e.g.,  Kirche  (Gr.  kyriake), 
Pfaffe  (Gr.  papas),  the  majority  froni  the  Latin, 
e^.,  Messe  (Lat  missa),  Kreus  (Lat  crucem), 
predigen  (LaX.  praedicare) ,  kasteitn  (Lat  cas- . 
tigare),  etc;  also  terms  relating  to  school  and 
the  art  of  writing,  e.g.,  Sckule  (Lat  schota), 
Tinte  (Lat.  ttncta),  etc  Sometimes  Latin  in- 
fluence is  seen  in  the  make-up  of  a  compound 
of  native  elements,  e.gt  in  Gevatter'^LaX.  cow- 
Pater,  Gewissen  "  Lat.  conscientia.  Uost  of  the 
words  of  these  oldest  strata  have  been  thor- 
oughly assimilated  in  form  and  meaning;^  and 
few  have  ever  been  riven  up  again. 

The  second  period,  from  about  1150  to  about 
1500  (Middle  High  German,  Middle  Low  Ger- 
man), was  characterized  by  smoothness  and 
melody  of  sounds,  simplicity  of  grammatical 
forms,  flexibility  and  varle^  of  ctmstruction, 
and  great  richness  of  vocabtdarv.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  the  language  of  Middle 
Hi^h  German  poetry^  during  the  I3th  century, 
which  was  not  inferior  to  any  mediaeval  lan- 
guage as  a  means  of  poetic  expression.  It 
showed  in  all  parts  of  the  High  German  terri- 
tory such 'a  uniform  poetic  cuction  and  tech- 
niciue,  that  scholars  for  some  time  assumed  for 
this  period  the  existence  of  a  common  literarjr 
language  ranking  above  the  dialects.  This  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  overstating  the  case ; 
the  poets  traveling  much  from  place  to  ^lace 

{(robably  learned  to  avoid^  words  of  distinctly 
ocal  color  and  range,  but  in  regard  to  pronun- 
ciation greater  variety  must  have  prevailed  than 
the  unreliable  spelling  of  later  manuscripts  and 
the  uniformizea  spelhng  of  modem  text  editions 
suggest  The  language  of  the  prose  literature 
of  me  time,  homilies^  chronicles,  philoscwMcal 
woiks,  shared  in  this  imorovement  over  tnat  of 
the  preceding  period,  li  the  impetus  given  to 
literature  by  the  Cnisades,  by  the  bloom  of  chiv- 
alry, and  by  other  contemporary  events  and  con- 
ditions bad  continued,  it  is  likely  that  a  common 
literary  langnaae  ranking  superior  to  the  dialects 
would  before  long  have  developed ;  but  the  im- 
petus was  of  short  duration  and  in  die  middle 


of  the  14tb  cctttuiy  we  find,  ttweth^  with  the 
dsQiy  of  chivalry  and  Uterature,  a  n^d  de- 
terioration of  the  lanicuage  and  a  great  increase 
of  dialect  differences.  For  this  reason  the  time 
from  about  1350  to  about  1500  is  sometimes 
reckoned  as  a  transition  period.  The  contact 
with  French  knighthood  during  the  Crusades 
and  the  predominating  social  and  literary  in- 
fluence of  the  French  dnring  the  wboJe  period 
of  chivalry  led  to  the  introdticti<Mi  of  many 
French  words.  Some  of  them,  being  technical 
tenns,  were  given  up  again  with  the  mings  they 
represented;  others  are  still  in  common  use, 
eg.,  Abenteu4r  (Fr.  aventure).  Lame  (Ft. 
lance),  Palast  (Fr.  pahis),  bfiifen  (Old  Fr. 
Preuf),  preisen  .(Fr.  priser}.    German  thus 

Sined  even  two  impoitant  and  prolific  suffixes: . 
e  Old  French  verbs  in  -ier  (Modem  Fr.  -er) 
were  adc^ted  with  the  infinitive  form  -ieren, 
e.g.,  pofluren  (Old  Fr.  ParUer,  Modem  Fr. 
parier},  and  this  suffix  then  spread  to  other 
verbs  of  foreign  and  later  to  such  of  native 
origin,  e.g.,  kom^onUren  (Lat  componere),  h<d~ 
bieren,  irrlichtelierenj  the  French  suffix  -w  (Lat 
-ia).  Middle  High  German  -ie  gave  by  regular 
phonetic  change  Modern  German  -ei,  e.g.,  Mlel' 
odei  (but  also,  under  a  reassertion  of  French 
infiuence,  Melodic),  hence  SUberei,  S>ruckerti, 
etc 

The  third  neriod  fram  about  1500  to  the 
nresent  da/  fNew  High  German,  New  Low 
German) ,  u  diaracterized  by  the  creation  of  a 
common  literary  language  and  its  superimposi- 
tion  upon  the  dialects.  The  latter  continued 
to  develop  and  diverse,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the 
extrone  south  would  now  probably  find  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  commumcate  with  one 
from  the  north  if  each  could  understand  only 
his  own  dialect. '  The  commcm  language  was 
composed  of  elements  contributed  by  the  dia- 
lects, but  its  spread  was  not  brought  about  by 
the  assimilation  of  dialects,  but  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  common  language  for  the  dialects 
for  one  purpose  after  another,  by  one  class  of 
the  oeople  after  another,  in  one  region  after 
another.  The  beginnings  of  this  common  lan- 
guage may  be  traced  back  to  the  middle  of  tlw 
I4th  century,  by  which  time  German  had  gen- 
erally taken  the  place  of  Latin  in  public  docu- 
ments. From  1347  for  almost  a  hundred  years 
the  chancery  of  tfie  emwre  was  located  at 
Prague,  in  the  borderland  betwen  Upper  and 
Middle  Germany.  The  documents  issued  from 
here  were  written  in  a  language  in  which 
Bavarian-Austrian  and  XJpptt  Saxon  elements 
were  blended  which  was  comparatively  reacUly 
understood  in  other  parts  of  the  countnr,  and 
Which  the  chanceries  of  the  various  German 
states  found  therefore  easy  to  imitate;  The 
chancery  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  was  among 
the  fint  to  approximate  to  the  language  of  the 
Imperial  chancery;  others  followed  and  thus 
a  larger  and  larger  part  of  the  country  came  to 
make  use  of  a  comparatively  uniform  language 
for  the  busiiiess  pi  goverrunent.  The  extenuon 
of  die  use  of  diis  common  language  to  general 
literature  and  finally  to  all  die  ug^er  forms  of 
intercourse  was  largriy  due  to  the  enormous 
pc^ularity  and  deep  influence  of  Luther's 
wiitings.  The  great  reformer  deliberately  and 
avowedly  chose  as  his  medium  the  language  of 
the  Saxon  chancery,  and  he  was  therefore  not. 
aa  he  has  been  often  called,  the  creator  of  the 
modem  («eraan  literary  language;  bt^  while 
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his  stand&rd  served  him  well  enough  in  matters 
of  luiguistic  form,  the  chancery  language,  owing 
to  die  limited  range  of  subjects  treated  in  public 
documents,  could  offer  him  little  help  as  reeards 
words  and  idioms.  Luther  had  a  remancable 
natural  command  of  language,  but  he  also  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmost  care  and  spared  no  pains 
to  learn  from  the  mouths  of  the  people  and 
through  his  correspondence  with  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  the  most  widely  understood 
and  yet  vigorous  and  effective  forms  of  ex- 
pression. Thus  the  form  as  vrell  as  the  sub- 
stance of  Ludier's  numerous  writings  caused 
them  to  find  a  ready  reception  and  enormous 
sale  throughout  the  country,  and  his  prominence 
in  the  most  important  affairs  ana  the  most " 
stirring  events  of  tfie  period  gave  a  peculiar 
audionty  to  the  form  of  his  utterances. 

The  principal  formal  characteristics  of  ttie 
new  common  language  were  as  follows : 

(1)  The  diphthongs  uo,  He,  and  ie  of  the 
Bfiddle  High  German  are  regulariy  contracted 
into  fi,  «,  and  i  (the  latter  continuing,  however, 
to  be  spelt  (>) :  g»ot,  guete,  Hebe  became  ffAt, 
^Ste,  Hbe  (spelt  Hebe).  This  diange  was  orig- 
mally  a  Middle  German  characteristic. 

(2)  The  long  vowels  t.  fl,  and  ii  (spelt  iu)  of 
the  Middle  High  German  are  regularly  diph- 
thongized into  ai  (written  ei),  au  and  oi  (sjielt 
eu)  :  pan  and  has  became  main  (spelt  mein) 
and  kaus  (the  English  mine  and  house  have 
gone  throu^  similar  changes),  and  hiite  (spelt ' 
hiute)  became  hoite  (melt  heute).  This  c^nge 
was  originally  a  Bavarian-Austrian  charac- 
teristic. 

(3)  The  diphthongs  ei  and  ou  are  regularly 
changed  to  ai  (continuing,  however,  to  be  spelt 
ei)  and  au:  kein  and  bourn  became  kain  (spelt 
kein)  and  baum.  This  was  also  first  a  fiavar- 
ian-Austrian  characteristic, 

(4)  In  the  combinations  si,  sm-,  sn-,  sw-,  sP-, 
st-,  the  initial  sound  has  regularly  changed  to 
the  sound  represented  now  by  sck,  thouj^  in 
the  last  two  combinations  j  continues  to  be  writ; 
ten:  Middle  High  German  slange,  smelxtti, 
snJden,  swimmen,  sprechen,  steme  appear  as 
scklange,  schmeisen,  schneiden,  schwimmen, 
sckprechen  (written  sprechen),  schtern  (writ-  , 
ten  stem). 

(5)  A  later  change,  which  came  about  dur- 
ing the  period  itself,  consists  in  the  lengthening 
oi  most  short  stem  vowels  in  open  syllables ; 
by  analogy  many  in  closed  ^Uables  have  fol- 
lowed suit  Kew  Hidi  Gemaa  s^g«n,  fah-ren, 
nlh-men,  Vater.  Hdj,  Wig,  etc,  had  originally 
short  stem  vowels.  On  the  other  hand  maiqr 
originally  long  vowels  and  diphthongs  f<dlowed 
by  more  than  one  consonant  have  been  short- 
ened, hence,  hrachte,  Mutter,  Jammer. 

(6)  By  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  c^d 
differences  between  the  stem  vowels  of  the 
preterit  sirwular  and  preterit  pluial  of  strong, 
verbs  had  been  wiped  out:  sanft~»mgen  baa- 
become  Mmg-sangen;  Ae  only  e»e|iuon  ns 
Aaining  is  ward-wurden. 

(7)  The  influence  of  Latin  exerdsed  throt^ 
the  traditions  of  the  chancery  language  on  lue 
one  hand,  and  tfarot^fa  the  clerical  and  human- 
istic truning  of  Luther  and  his  followers  on  the 
other,  resulted  in  a  cumbersome  and  greatty 
involved  sentence  structure,  fi^om  which 
Luther's  style  in  his  most  pc^ular  works,  not- 
ably his  translation  of  the  Bible,  is  happily 


free,  but  which  in  die  writing  of  odiers, 
notably  in  more  or  less  technical  works,  bu 
been  carried  to  such  excess  that  it  has  serioasfy 
interfered  with  the  acquisition  and  spread  of 
the  C^erman  language  among  foreigners,  and 
only  in  modem  tun«  has  die  style  of  die  best 
writers  become  reasonably  free  fnnn  diis  de- 
fect. The  influence  of  Latin  showed  itself 
further  in  the  vooabulanr,  not  only  in  the  bor- 
rowing of  Ladn  terms,  but  also,  as  in  the  first 
period,  in  the  coining  of  German  compounds  on 
Latin  models.  During  the  17th  century,  chiefly 
as  a  result  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  the  lan- 
guage became  so  corrupt  with  Latin  and  Frendi 
words  that  it  was  scarcely  recognizable.  A  re- 
action, however,  set  in,  societies  were  formed 
by  scholars,  writers,  and  patrons  of  letters  for 
the  purification  and  refinement  of  the  language, 
and  these  conscious  efforts  for  improvement 
have  continued  with  more  or  less  persistence  to 
the  present  time,  so  that  the  language  of  the 
best  writers  of  our  day  is  freer  from  unneces- 
sary foreign  wards  than  that  of  Lessing,  Goethe, 
and  Schiller.  Indeed  Modem  Cierman  is,  espe- 
cially compared  with  English,  a  very  homo- 
f^eneous  language  which  shows  itself  not  only 
in  the  small  number  of  foreign  words,  but  also 
in  the  thoroughness  with  which  most  of  these 
have  been  naturalized  in  prontlhdation  and  in- 
flection. 

In  spite  of  the  preat  influence  of  Luther  and 
other  favorable  circumstances  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  introducrion  of  the  new 
literary  language  did  not  meet  with  more  or 
less  conscious  and  unconscious  resistance.  The 
south  was  slower  than  the  north  to  accept  it; 
beins  largely  (l^atholic,  it  looked  askance  at  the 
•Lutheran*  language.  The  political  independ- 
ence of  the  Swiss  made  them  ambitious  to  raise 
thdr  native  Alemannian  to  the  position  of  a 
literary  langu^e.  Not  until  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  had  all  resistance  practically 
ceased,  and  the  German-speaking  countries  pos- 
sessed and  were  conscious  of  possessing  a 
common  literaip^  language.  The  provincial  char- 
acteristics which  still  remairi,  especially  in 
Austria  and  Switzerland,  are  slight  in  compari- 
son with  the  unity  that  has  been  attained. 
Moreover  the  common  language  has  not  only 
supplanted  the  dialects  in  literature,  govern- 
ment, school,  and  church,  but  also  in  the  or- 
dinary intercourse  at  least  of  the  educated; 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  still  constantly  drawing 
upon  the  dialects  to  replenish  and  rejuvenate 
its  stock  of  words. 
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8.  HISTORY  OP  LITERATURE.  Ger^ 
man  literature  which,  as  far  as  its  documenU 
are  preserved,  extends  over  a  period  of  15 
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centuries,  may  be  ooAsklered  in  more  than  one 
way  a  history  of  the  yery  soal  of  the  Gennaii 
people,  refl^tit^  its  ideals  and  inncrinoEt  asps- 
rations  in'  the  prodactions  of  the  poets  iaoid 
writers  of  the  various  Mnturics,  and  sfaowtne 
at  the  same  time  the  development  and  erowth 
of  these  ideals  and  asptratioiis  in  their  iuncnce 
upon  the  people  as  a  .vdiole.  "Literature/* 
says  Goethe,  '^is  the  fragment  of  all  fragments, 
the  least  of  what  happened  and  was  qxaken  Mras 
put  is  writing,  and  of  that  which  •'WM-  writtAi 
the  least  has  been  preserved* 

There  are  many  reasons  for  assuming  the 
existence  of^  a  rich^  developed  poetzy  among 
the  Geimanic  tribes  long  before  we  meet  aSy 
records  of  it  in  writii^.  Th«  nature  of  this 
poetry  was,  without  question,  that  of  the  poetk 
proddctiona  of  most  primitive  peoples,  inasmuch 
as  it  originated  with  their  religious  cults,  thior 
festivities  and  games,  and  showed -the  elements 
of  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic  poetry  in  their 
original  ccmibination.  With  this  opinion  ac- 
cord the  accounts  given  by  Tacitus  of  old  Get- 
manic  poetry,  according  to  which  its  character 
was  partly  rehgious,  part^  heroic.  Lji^ 
sources  assure  ns  of  die  existence  of  nuptifal 
poems,  funeral  hynms,  love-songs,  and  dramatk: 
play3.  There  was  scarcely  .a  mniufestation  of 
old  Germanic  life  which  was  not  accompanied 
and  permeated -by  poetiy.  But  with  the  exoq»- 
tions  of  a  nnmber  of  charms  and  incantatiotti, 
such  as  the  Merseburger  ZaubertprUche,  little 
of  diis  oldest  poetry  has  been  handed  down  to 
U8.  Its  metrical  form  was.  the  alliteratiTe  vent, 
as  is  shown  not  only  b^  these  dianns,  but  also 
by  numerous  ancient  nddles,  proverbs,  and  the 
nchl^  developed  gnomology  of  the  various  Ger" 
manic  tribes. 

The  alliterative  verse,  whose  origin  was  pre- 
sumably contemporary  with  the  development  of 
the  Germjmic  word-accent,  was  the  metrical 
form  also  of  the  old  heroic  poetry  that  flour- 
i^ed  chiefly  during  the  time  o£  die  migratiom, 
tiw  truly  heroic  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Germanic  tribes.  The  h«roic  soi^  was  cnhi- 
vated  by  a  special  class  of  rhamodists  whom  we 
find  mentioned  among  the  Goths,  the  Fran- 
conians,  the  Ang^o-Saxons,  etc  Their  lays  at* 
almost  entirely  lost  to  us,  but  from  the  Beowtdf 
and  the  later  Nibehu^renlied  and  the  Gtdsnii, 
all  of  which  originated  among  these  rhapsodists, 
we  may  still  form  an  idea  of  the  greatness  of 
tbeir  poetic  prodacttons.  ■  A  fragmemary  rdk 
of  this  early  period,  thouf^  not  recorded  lii 
writing  tmtil  about  800,  is  the  HiidebroHdslit4, 
the  hi^br  dramatic  account  tn  alHterafive  verse 
of  the  hght  between  '  Hildebrand  and  Hadu- 
brand,  fauier  and  son. 

The  chief  reason  why  so  much  of  the  oldc4t 
German  poetry  was  lost  or  supjireaied  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  Chnrch.  The  tntrodtuAlon  of 
Christiai^y  in  Germat^  meant  the  dccHne  loi 
popular  natKmal  poetry  as  well  as  the  ride  of 
new  ideals  resulting  from  the  acquaintance  with 
Christian  religions  life  and  ancient  civilization. 
Unfortnnately  it  was  not  the  civilization  of 
classic  antiquity,  but  that  of  the  doceoring 
Roman  Empire  with  which  the  youthful  German 
people  were  bronght  into  contact 

The  earliest  German  written  litwature  was 
produced  by  the  clergy,  and  its  chief  diaractcr, 
dierefore.  is  learned  and  religious.  As  the- old- 
est doctmient  of  this  land  maybe  mentimed-the 
translatkm  of  the  Bible,  iato  Hbt  Gothic  lad- 


guage  by  Wulfiia  (*{■  381),  of  whidv  however 
only  fragments  are  preserved.  They  are  of  the 
grratcst  value  not  only  from  a  linguistic  poiot 
of  view,  but  also  as  a  document  of  the  iit- 
tellectuu  character  of  the  Goths,  whose  name 
'Qtute  unjustly  became  synonymous  with  "'bax- 
barous.' 

Among  the  earliest  products  of  Christian 
poetry  in  Germany  mvy  be  mentioned  the 
^Heliand,'  an  epic  poem  m  alliterative  verse  of 
the  9th  century,  possessing  considerable  literary 
merit  in  its  representation  of  the  story  of  Christ 
as  the  story  oi  a  powerful  Germaoicldng.  The 
'Heliand>  was  written  in  Old  Saxon,  a  dialect 
agreeing  in  its  consonant  «yatem  with  Ei^ish 
and  Putch.  but  differing  from  Old  Hidi  Ger- 
man, which  was  destined  to  form  the  basis  of 
the  future  literary  language  of  Germany.  It 
was.  due  chiefly  to  the  patriotic  efforts  of 
Charlemagne,  who  collected  the  old  Germanic 
'heroic  s<mgs  and.  began  the  writing  of  a  Ger- 
aao  grammar,  that  a  certain  unit^  in  the  lit- 
erary use  of  the  various  Old  lUgk  German 
dialects  waa  attempted  even  at  this  early  period, 
the  Fianconian  dialect  attaining,  of  course,  a 
certain  preponderance  in  this  literaty  languagv. 

Of  less  poetic  value  than  the  'Helian^' 
though  displaying  the  tnarks  of  serious  literary 
iojdustnr  and  patriotic  sentiment,  is  the  'Evaoge- 
lienbuch'  by  Otfried  (ca.  868),  a  monk  in  tiie 
monaster  oi  Weitsenburg,  He  was  the  6rst  to 
employ  the  rhyme  in  his  work;  the  structure  of 
his  liaes.Mill  show,  however,  the  rhythmic  char- 
acteristics of  the  old  alliterative  verse. 

Otfrkd's  complaint  in  the  Latin  dedication 
of  bis  book  to  Archbishop  Liutbert  about  the 
lade  of  grammatical  rules  m  hi$  mother  tongue 
makes  it  quite  evident  that  even  then  a  chasm 
cCxisited  between  clerical  learning  and  native 
German  speech  and  poetiy.  The  learned  dis- 
r^ard  for  the  poetiy.  of  the  people,  the  opposi- 
tion between  artificial  and  popular  poetry,  seoos  ■ 
to  have  coiUinued  during  the  10th  and  part  oi 
the  11th  centuries,  although  in  the  monastery  •of 
Saiat  Gall  we  And  a  laudable  exception.  Here 
Ihred  the  greatest  of  the  early  German  gnun- 
mariatis,  Notker  (4*  1022),  and  Here  the  m(ui)c 
Ekkebard  I  973)  turned  into  Latin  hexame- 
ter^ one  o£  the  famous  old  Germanic  hero- 
songs,  the  song  oi  ^Walther  and  Hildegunde.^ 

Popular  German  poetry  did  not,  however, 
cease  to  ^^ist  durii^  this  period;  it  was  culti- 
vated by  the  Spielleute  or  traveling  minstrels, 
a  ctoss  oi  poets  less  dignified  than  the  old 
Gerntan  rhapsodists.  but  equally,  influqntiat 
Tb^  were  the  first  to  seize  upon  a  subjcot 
matter  which  a  period,  fond  of  fabulous  talc^ 
■<3i  adventure,  as  was  the  age  of  the  Crusades 
prodtfced  In  great  abundari^e.  Thus  a  number 
of  epic  poems  or^inaied  of  which  the  diarming 
'Kon^  Rother'  is  the  most  important  In  the 
meantime  the  clergy,  who  alwa)^  had  a  strong 
antipathy  against  rae  minstrels  and  the  worlds 
spirit  of  ueir  poetry, ;  turned  their  literary 
efforts  also  in  the  direction  of  the  epic,  choos- 
ing their  subjects  partly  from  the  stories  of  the 
Bible,  partly  from  history.  But  the  exclusivje 
literary  predominance  of  the  clergy  soon  had  to 
make  room  for  chivalry  which  gradually  as- 
sumed the  I  leadership  in  matters  of  literature. 
.  The  conditions  ir<»z)  which  chivalrous  so- 
ciety developed  io  Germany  durii^  the  12th 
century  were  esaoitially  the  same  as  in  Eng- 
'had  and  Fcanoe.  Hence  the  similari^w^ooj  of 
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ideals:  chhralFOus  valor  and  virtues,  cuhninating 
in  the  'service  of  ladies.*  But  although  we 
are  still  able  to  follow  Ibe  paths  by  which  these 
ideals  entered  Germany  from  France,  their  lit- 
erary expression  in  Germany  is  not  merely  im- 
itative of  Freodt  modds.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  the  great  German  court  epics  of  Hart- 
mann  von  der  Aue  ( '  Erec,  *  ^  Gregoritu,  ^ 
<Iwein,>)  of  Gottfried  von  Strassburg  ( 'Tristan 
and  Isolde^  and,  above  all,  of  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach  ( *Parrival,>  <  Willehalm,  >  *Tit- 
oreP)  are  more  than  mere  translations  from 
the  original  French  versions  of  these  tales,  most 
of  which  belong  to  the  Arthur  legend.  In  Wol- 
fram von  Eschenbach's  mind  the  story  of  the 
Holy  Grail  assumed,  in  fact,  a  depth  of  feeling 
and  thought  which  makes  his  'Parzival*  one  of 
the  greatest  poems  of  the  Middle  .^es.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  ^Minnesong.*  This  may  be 
seen  especially  in  the  songs  of  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide,  one  of  the  greatest  lyrists  of  all 
times,  who  proclaimed  the  divine  mission  of  die 
poet  both  in  the  social  and  political  spheres  of 
numan  affairs.  The  beauty  and  grace  of  his 
^Minnesongs^  (tove-poems),  and  the  depth  and 
power  of  mought,  the  humor  and  the  patriot^ 
and  religious  pathos  of  his  *spruche*  Cdidactic 
IK>ems)  were  admired  long  after  the  dissods- 
tion  and  decline  of  the  court-soctety  had  taken 

ftlace  as  the  result  of  economic  conditions  no 
ess  than  of  inherent  elements  of  unnatural  and 
immoral  artificiality. 

By  introducing  into  his  poetry  the  healthy 
sentiment  of  the  folk-song  Walther  von  der 
Vogelwdde  attempted  to  stem  the  degeneration 
of  the  Minnesong  into  artificial  unnaturatness, 
against  which  the  vramen  of  the  time  themsdves 
seem  tp  have  occasionally  protested.  A  similar 
patriotic  protest  against  the  popularity  in  fadi- 
lonable  court  circles  of  Franco-Celtic  literary 
models  and  subjects  seems  to  have  led  to  the 
final  shaping  into  eiMc-poems  of  the  old  Ger- 
manic hero-legends  such  as  underlie  the  ^Nibel- 
tingcnlied,^  the  'Gudnu^*  and  a  number  of 
minor  poems.  Though  disguised  in  these  epics 
as  ladies  and  knights  of  ue  13th  century,  the 
diaracters  of  the  old  hero-legend  still  disclose 
dieir  original  gigantic  proportions,  and  the 
force  of  their  passions,  the  grandeur  of  dieir 
struggles  and  the  primitive  d^di  and  umfdicHy 
of  their  feelings  contrast  strongly  with  the  fan* 
tastic  picture  of  court-life  portrayed  in  the 
temporary  court-epics. 

The  period  of  classical  productions  daring 
the  latter  part  of  the  12th  and  the  banning  of 
the  13th  centuries  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
poetic  dearth  in  wliich  great  literary  activity 
was,  however^  not  wanting.  The  place  of  the 
chivalrous  Minnesingers  is  taken  by  die  so- 
called  Mastersingers,  mostly  honorable  citizens 
and  tradesmen,  fond  of  cultivating  the  didactic, 
the  mystic  and  abstruse  in  their  songs.  A  simi- 
lar decline  we  notice  in  epic  literature.  At  the 
same  time  we  m^^  however,  observe  the  ^be- 
ginnings of  new  forms  of  literaiy  expression, 
such  as  prose,  the  drama,  and  folk-song,  all  of 
vrfiich  were  developed  especially  during  the  I5th 
and  16th  centuries. 

During  the  classical  period  of  Middle  High 
German  fiterature  a  general  uniformity  in  the 
language  of  poetry  had  been  sou^t  and,  to 
a  certain  degree,  attained  by  the  best  writers. 
It  was  essentia)  tlut  a  like  uniformity,  disidao- 
ing  the  various  ^alects,  should  be  established 
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for  the  Bteraty  use  of  German  prose  whidi, 
frcHn  the  13th  century  on,  had  been  employed 
more  and  more  in  sermons,  mystical  writings, 
and  in  chronicles.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  Luther  (1483-1546)  he  found  the  form  of 
German  prose,  which  became  so  powerful  an 
tnstrument  in  his  hands,  in  the  tanguue  used 
by  the  imperial  Saxon  chanceries.  It  was 
Luther's  genius  and  great  personality  which  as- 
sured tills  Saxon  diuect  tiie  future  bterary  pre- 
dominance over  the  other  High  German  dialects. 
For  the  language  of  his  classical  translation  of 
the  Bible  and  his  powerful  dinrdi-liymns  soon 
became  tiie  authonQr  for  Ae  grammarians  and 
tiie  best  writers. 

The  origin  of  the  German  drama  must  be 
traced  to  the  simple  dramatic  representations 
given  by  tiie  Churdi  at  Easter.  Christmas,  etc, 
the  old  Germanic  plays  having  gradually  died 
out  How  popular  tlu»e  performances  soon  be- 
came may  be  seen  from  the  great  number  of 
Easter.  Christmas,  and  Passion  plays,  of  Car- 
nival plays  and  farces  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  It  is  the  dramatic  form  eradually  devel- 
oped in  these  plays  whidi  we  find  also  in  the 
dramas  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  foremost  German 
dramatist  and  mastersinger  of  the  I6ch  century. 
An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Lutiier  and  his 
work,  Hans  Sachs  (1494-1576)  did  Inestimable 
service  to  the  cause  of  Reformation  by  popn- 
lariring  its  ethical  ideas  in  his  numerous 
dramas,  farces,  and  poems. 

The  most  perfect  poetic  productions  of  tiie 
1 5th  and  16tii  centuries  are,  however,  the 
<VolksUeder>  (folk-songs),  tike  direct  and  art- 
less expression  in  verse  of  inimit^e  beau^ 
and  rimplicity  of  the  wry  aotil  of  the  peopl^ 
who  were  then  still  feelii^  and  thinking  as  a 
whole,  and  were  as  yet  undivided  into  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned.  The  discovery  later 
Herder  of  the  truth,  the  ethical  force^  and 
beauty  in  which  human  nature  reveals  itself 
in  these  songs^  contributed  greatly  to  the  re- 
juvenation of  German  life  and  literature  during 
the  18th  century  and  afterward. 

Crreat  as  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance 
was  on  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany  during 
the  16th  centuiy,  the  indebtedness  to  this  in- 
fluence of  the  really  great  writers,  of  men  like 
Luther,  Hans  Sadis,  and  even  Johann  Fischait. 
was  after  all  comparatively  small.  Hie  attempt 
to  reform  German  literature  after  the  model 
of  the  ancients  was,  however,  made  during  the 
17di  century  by  Martin  Opotz  ( 1597-1639) .  The 
princiiMl  features  of  thu  attempt,  tiie  effects 
of  which  are  noticeable  even  in  the  classical 
literature  of  the  18th  centtiry,  were  the  breaking 
with  the  life  and  the  literary  traditions  of  the 
past^  and  the  befnnniiig  of  an  entirely  new  lit- 
erary development  While  in  matters  of  metrics 
OpiU's  reform  was  fully  justified,  this  reform 
meant,  nevertheless,  mere  imitation  and  the  in- 
troduction of  a  literature  of  the  learned  for  tiie 
learned.  The  people  as  a  w^K^e  were  forgotten, 
if  not  disreprdcd;  tiu  writing  of  poetry  be- 
came, as  wiui  the  Neo-Latinists  of  the  Mtii 
century,  a  conscious  labor,  the  result  of  reason- 
ing and  calculation  instead  of  the  product  of 
the  free  play  of  inspired  imagination. 

Neither  Opitz  nor  his  more  ted  immediate 
followers  produced  poetry  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary value.  In  their  endeavor  to  surpass  tbe 
former  and  by  their  imitation  of  contemporary 
Italian  and  Danish  modds  tbe  writers  of  the 
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next  gcnention,  known  as  the  Second  Stlesbn 
School,  ended  in  bombast  and  filthy  sensuality. 
Much  of  the  pitiable  condition  into  which  Ger~ 
man  liteiature  fell  during  the  17th  century  was, 
ol  course,  due  also  to  tne  d^nerating  effects 
upon  the  inteUectual,  political,  and  social  life  of 
Germany  produced  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

It  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  numerous  noble 
and  patriotic  men  during  the  18th  century  that 
German  literature  as  well  as  German  life  under- 
went a  great  regeneration.-  The  r^uvenation  of 
the  German  nation  and  of  mankind  in  general 
was,  in  fact,  the  ultimate  aim  in  the  efforts  of 
ail  the  great  thiidnrs  and  poets  of  this  period, 
and  nowhere  can  we  follow  this  process  bettei 
^n  in  tlwir  writings. 

Long  before  Rousseau's  panacea.  *back  to 
nature,*  became  the  watchword  in  literature,  we 
notice  in  these  writings  the  endeavor  to  find, 
independently  of  the  ancients,  nature,  truth 
and  reality.  Poets  like  A.  von  Hatler  (1708-77) 
*  and  F.  von  Hagedom  (1708-54)  discover  the 
rich  inner  world  of  man  as  the  only  great  object 
of  poetry.  And  in  C  F.  (SeUert  (1715-69)  the 
preclassic  period  produced  a  writer  of  extraor- 
dinary populari^.  A  harmonious  personality 
who  discarded  traditional  learning  he  exerted  a 
liberating  influence  on  his  time  by  pointing -to 
the  human  heart  as  the  source  of  true  life. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  attempts  of  the 
poets  proceeds  the  work  of  criticism  in  ascer' 
taining  the  nature  of  the  beautiful  and  tberehy 
the  nature  of  what  constitutes  true  humani^. 
It  is  characteristic  of  German  poetry  since  OjHtx 
that  the  creative  activity  of  the  poets  is  accom- 
panied by  a  conscious  reflection  concerning  the 
nature  of  poetrv:  thus  it  came  about  that  Xes- 
sing,  Herder,  Schillett  and  Goethe  were  also 
great  critics. 

The  discovery  by  the  Swiss  critics,  Bodmer 
and  Breitinger,  of  the  unagination  as  the  true 
source  of  poetry  prepared  ue  way  for  the  first 
great  poet  of  this  period  F.  G!  Klopstock 
71724-1803).  The  influence  which  the  btter. 
Uirou^  his  fllesstas*  and  his  <Oden,>  exerted 
upon  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  political 
life  of  his  people  was  extraordinary.  In  him 
the  old  Gennanic  conception  of  the  poet  seemed 
revived;  he  re^rded  his  calling  as  that  of  a 
priest  and  a  prophet  and  his  hi^est  ideal  was 
that  of  true  humanity. 

Yet  Klopstock's  principal  work,  the  ^ICes- 
siaa^'  was,  with  r^iard  to  the  subjea  matter 
and  its  treatment  a  mistake.  It  was  the  task 
of  Lessing  (1729-81)  to  establish  the  laws  of 
poetry,  particularly  those  of  the  epic  and  of  the 
drama.  This  he  did  in  the  *Laokoon>  and  in 
the  ^Hamburgische  Dramaturgic.*  A  fearless 
critic  and  searcher  for  truth,  be  was  also  the 
first  great  German  dramatist  of  this  period.  The 
characters  of  his  famom  plays,  Minna  von 
Barnhelm  and  Emlia  Galott\,  breathe  real  life, 
embodying  at  the  same  time  the  poet's  new  and 
manly  conception  of  human  life.  And  throuj^ 
his  theological  writings,  his  ^Elrziehung  des 
Menschengeschlechts,*  and  his  drama,  ^Nathan 
der  Weise,>  he  exerted  a  reformatory  influence 
not  on^  upon  theology,  bat  also  upon  the  reli- 
gious life  and  conduct  of  his  country. 

In  Lessing's  path  as  a  critic  followed  J.  G. 
Herder  (1744-1803),  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able geniuses  of  this  period.  Correcting  and 
supplementing  Lessing's  discoveries  in  his  early 
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writings.  Herder  soon  became  a  critical  path- 
finder who  pointed  out  with  prophetic  instinct 
the  course  which  the  intellectual  development 
of  Germaoy  was  to  take.  To  him  is  due  abore 
all  the  momentous  discovery  of  the  true. nature 
of  popular  poetry  and,  moreover,  a  conceptidn 
of  nistery  such  as  no  previous  historian  had 
^otRB^t  of. 

With  Herder  began  the  so-called  «Stonn 
and  Stress*  period,  the  revolution  in  (xerman 
intellectual  life,  whose  ultimate  aim  it  was  to 
break  with  previous  traditions  and  to  attempt 
the  regeneration  of  human  nature,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  life  from  the  innate  eternal 
smirccs  of  the  sotiL  The  mult  of  thu  remark* 
able  movement  was  die  duucal  Gena^n  litera- 
ture of  the  18th  century,  the  chief  represen- 
tatives of  which  are  Goethe  (1749-1832)  and 
Schiller  (1759^1805).  (Goethe's  earliest  works 
C^C^ts  von  Berlichingett,>  *Werther,>  his  early 
lyric  poetry  and  the  oldest  scenes  of  *  Faust') 
as  well  as  Schiller's  first  dramas  (*Die  Rauber,* 
'Fiesco.*  *Kabale  und  Liebe*)  show  us  the 
spirit  of  the  literary  revtdution  in  its  whole 
force  and  dwth.  In  the  works  of  the  matnre 
period  of  bou  poet^  with  (}oethe's  *l|diigeiue,^ 
^TaaM\>  fHcmaum  nod  Dorothea,^  <WUhclm 
Meister,*  etc,  aad  with  Schiller's  ^Don  Carlos,* 
<Wa]lenstein,i  ^WUhehn  Tdt.>  and  his  lesthetic 
essays,  (jerman  literature  readies  its  highest 
perfectioa  both  as  to  form  and  contents.  It  is 
the  ideal  of  humanity  which  lives  in  the  best 
works  of  these  poets  and  lends  them  an  im- 
perishable charm.  Poetry  is  no  longer  an  imi- 
tation of  the  ancioits,  but  the  hi|^t  human 
creidive  power  whk^  independent  of  sdence 
and  religion,  strives  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the 
world  and  of  man.  In  the  creation  of  this  ne^v 
ideal  of  humanity  the  example  of  the  andcnts 
was.  no  doubt,  most  helpful,  but  it  was,  after 
all,  essentially  a  product  of  die  German  mind, 
to  which  the  great  thinkers,  Kant,  Fichtc, 
Schdlinit  and  Hegel  contributed  their  diare 
who. 

That  the  new  German  spirit,  created  by  the 
oo-operatim  of  the  poets  and  i^ilosophm, 
graduftlly  became  recognized  as  a  powerful  in- 
fluence outside  of  Germany,  that  its  n^tical 
significance  for  the  fatherland  was  emphasized, 
and  that  in  place  of  the  abstract  cosmopolitan- 
ism to  whidi  even  Goethe  and  Schiller  were 
inclined,  the  conbeption  of  natt(Mialit|r  ■  was 
established,  was  due  to  the  Romutic 'SdKx^ 
uriiidi  in  the  mahi  was  a  continuatton  of  the 
stmrm  and  stress  period,  particularly  of  Her- 
der's ideas  and  discoveries.  Two  groups  of 
writers  may  be  distinguished  in  the  Romantic 
Sdiool,  an  older  and  a  younger  one.  Altfiough 
the  members  of  the  older  group,  Friedrich 
Schlecel,  Novalis,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  and  L.  Tieck, 
were  Tacking  in  plastic  creative  power  and  were 
frequently  losing  themselves  in  fantastic  dreams 
or  in  the  ckmds  of  •mysticism,  they  glorify 
die  mission  of  the  poet  and  rev«  in  uie  enjoy- 
ment and  iqvprcciation  of  beauty  in  art  and 
nattire.  Hence  they  excd  chidly  as  crMcs, 
interpreters  and  translates,  and  the  hifluence 
of  their  new  approach  to  Ufe  upon  art,  music, 
science  and  even  politics  and  religious  life 
was  extraordinarily  great.  It  was  the  spirit 
of  RomanticiMn  which,  in  protest  against  ab* 
stract  rationalism  of  the  Ifidi  centuiy,  inspired 
the  distinginshad  theokician  and  pbiloK^iberi 
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I'Hwlrich  Sthkiewnacfcer  (I7e&-1834)  to  -write 
liis  ' famous  ^Reden  ab«r  die  Religion,'  2nd  it 
Iras'  the  same  spirit  from  which  emanated 
'the  Hegelian  conception  of  the  state  as  the 
"Ttalicatfon  of  the  mind  of  the  people  or 
the  'enAodunent  of  the  diviae  idea.  To'  the 
iRomantic  School,  finally,  belongs  the  credit  for 
the  revival  of  the  historical  understanding  and 
of  the  discovery  of  the  beauty  and  greatness 
of  German  antiquity  as  revealed  in  the  art  and 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  investigation 
of  Ivhich  was  undertaken  by  the  brothers 
Grimm,  by  L.  Uhland  aiid  by  their  numerous 
followers.  An  even  greater  effect  upon  the 
awakening:  of  national  consciouaness  and  the 
desire  for  German  unity  was  made  by  the  politi- 
-eal  htuniliation  and  the  military  oppression  to 
which  Napoleon  I  had  subjected  the  German 
people,  llie  powerful  and  impressive  'Reden 
an  die  deutsche  Nation*  by  the  great  philoso- 
pher, J.  G.  Fichte  <1763-1814),  the  passionate 
'and  lofty  patriotic  lyrics  of  E.  M.  Arndt,  Theo- 
'dor  -Komer,  Max  von  Schenkendorf  and  Fried- 
-rich  Ruckert,  and  the  patriotic  play5  of  the  ciBi- 
nent  dramatist,  H.  von  Kleist,  roused  the  nation 
from  its  political  Icthargjr  and  despair,  and 
gave  evidence  of  the  transttion  from  dreamii^ 
to  action  wliich  then  took  placw  in  ^e  German 
■  mind  and  Effected  future  literary  expression. 

The  national  hopes  fanned  by  patriotic  feel- 
'ing  during  the  wars  of  liberation  remained  un- 
fulBUed,  however,  and  a  period  of  political 
stagnation   and   depression    followed  during 
-which  the  yoimger  group  of  Romanticist^  the 
great  singers,  L.  Uhland  (1787-1862)  and  Jo- 
seph von  ^chendorff  .(17BB-18S7)j  and  the 
novdists,  C  Brentano,  A.  von  Amtm  and  E.  ~ 
■Th.  A.  Hoffmami,  hold  the  attention  of  the 
■nation.     Other  writers  'SUch  as  the  talented 
Austrian  dramatists,  F.  Grillparrer  (1791-1872) 
.hnd  A.  von  Platen  (1796-1835),  follow  essen- 
.tially  in  the  footsteps  of  the  German  classics, 
as  liad  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  Fried> 
rich  Holderlin  (1770-1843),  the  author  of  the 
'.novel  'Hyperion,*  a  story  full  of  patriotic  and 
.heroic  prophecies,  and  of  a  collection  of  lyrics 
of  exquisite  beauty.     As  the  chasm  between 
the  ideal  world  created  by  the  poets  and  thinkers 
and  the  wretched  political  and  social  reidlity 
of  the  time  had  weighed  heavily  upon  Holder- 
lin, so  it  was  felt  even  more  keenly  by  the 
younger  men  who  had  foos^  for  freedom  and 
a  unite'd  Germany.    Disgtisted  with  the  turn  of 
things  numerous  scholars  and  professiomd  men 
-em^rated  to  America.      Chief  -among  tiiem 
•were  Karl  Follen,  the  later  champion  of  aboli- 
tionism and  rdigious  freedom  in  this  country, 
and  Karl  Postl  (Charles  Sealsfield),  the  great 
novelist.     While  literature  and  philoso|Ay  re- 
mained the  principal  objects  of  national  interest 
even  after  the  wars  of  liberation  we  may  notice 
dttring  the  third  decade  of  'the  century  a  grad- 
ilal  aw^cenin^  of  the  desire  for  the  reuiHes 
■ai  life.  EUements  of  realism  as  well  as  a  fore- 
■cast  of  later  social  and  democTBtic  tendencicG 
«ppeBr  already  tn  the  woric  of  Jean  Paul  (Rlch- 
ter)  (1763^1S25),  Germany's  foremost  humor- 
ist.  The  strides  made  by  the  natwral  arid  ap- 
plied  sciences,   the   unprecedented  indintrial 
development    with    its    subsequent  economic 
changes,  nourish  still  further  the  growing  sense 
'for  the  concrete  and  the  actual  which  finally 
WHS  to  mRke  iteclf  felt  also  in  literature  and 
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philosophy.  A  group  of  writers,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  *Young  Germany,*  were 
the  first  to  champion  the  new  spirit  of  die  time. 
The  cry  for  a  common  national  feeling  and 
for  real  life  in  place  of  abstract  knowledge  and 
teaming  is  heard,  e^wdally  strcmg,  in  the  *i£&- 
thettsche  Feldzfige'  of  L.  Wienbarg,  a  series 
of  lectures  containing  the  program  of  ihe  new 
school.  While  most  of  me  members  of  this 
school  (L.  Borne,  H.  Heine,  Kari  Gutzkow, 
H.  Laube)  still  show  the  Romantic  influence, 
they  protest  in  the  name  of  liberalism  against 
the  reacti<mary  tendencies  of  degenerate  Ro- 
manticism and,  following  certain  contemporary 
movements  in  France,  proclaim  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  democratic  and  socialistic  ideas.  With 
the  exce^on  of  Heine,  whose  lyric  poetry  at- 
tained wide  popularity,  the  writers  of  Young 
Germany  were  chiefly  journalists  and  essayists 
who  created  a  new  s^le  of  prose,  but  tfieir 
attempts  in  the  fields  of  the  drama  and  the  novel 
•did  not  produce  literature  of  permanent  value. 
The  realism  coveted  by  them  so  eagerly  was 
attained,  however,  in  a  remaricablc  degree  in 
the  graphic  pictures  of  American  life  and  land- 
scape contained  in  the  stories  of  ^  German- 
Atnerican  novelist,  Charles  Sealsfield  (1793- 
1864).  Undisturbed  by  contemporary  literary 
feuds  two  of  the  foremost  German  lyricists 
produced  their  best  songs  during  this  period: 
Nicolaus  Lenau  (1802-50),  the  forerunner  of 
later  pessimism  in  literature,  and  Eduard 
M6rike  (1804-75)  in  whose  poetry  and  stories 
the  best  traditions  of  the  folksong  and  of  Ger- 
man classicism  are  revived.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  stnts^es  for  national  unity  and  politi- 
cal* freedom  which  stir  the  (jcrman  mind  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  decade  and  culminate  in  the 
Revolution  of  1848  are  reflected  in  the  patriotic 
■poetry  of  such  meft  as  Georg  Herwegh,  Ferdi- 
nand Freiligrath,  Hoffman  von  Fallersleben  and 
Emanuel  Geibel. 

The  failure  of  the  revolution,  due  chiefly  to 
abstract  professorial  theorizing  and  to  the  fruit- 
less wrangling  of  the  liberal  and  consemtive 
factions,  left  the  nation  in  a  state  of  depresnon 
even  worse  than  that  after  the'  wars  of  libera- 
tion. It  was  during  this  ^riod  that  the  ma- 
terialistic theories  of  Ludwig  Feuerbach  (1804- 
■72)  and  the  pessimist  philosophy  of  Schopen- 
hauer (1788-1860)  gained  their  widespread  in- 
fluence which  few  writers  could  thereafter  en- 
tirely escape.  Nevertheless  we  fmd_  during  the 
6ffies  and  sixties,  the  period  sometimes  called 
the  'silver  age*  of  modem  (German  literature, 
a  nmnber  of  highly  talented  dramatists  and 
novelists  whose  best  work  is  at  least  in  part  of 
permanent  value,  and  foreshadows  in  some  re- 
spects the  Hterary  development  of  the  future. 
The  principal  figure  among  these  writers  is 
probably  Friedrich  Hebbel  (1813-63),  next  to 
Kleist,  the  foremost  German  dramatist  of  the 
19th  century.  Although  his  dramas  show  a 
decided  tendency  toward  irfiilosopfaical  reflec- 
tion, the  result  of  the  author's  study  of  Ac 
lesthetic  theories  of  Hegel  and  Schopenhauer 
and  the  lack  of  the  bacWrotmd  of  a  richly  de- 
veloped national  life,  they  give  evidence  of 
great  dramatic  power,  of  a  tnasterly  technique 
and  of  a  psychological  treatment  quite  in  con- 
trast to  the  poet's  usual  predilection  for  ab- 
stract ideas.  Among  his  plays  ^Judith,*  <Mana 
Magdatena,*  *  Agnes  Bemaner*  and  'Die  Nibel- 
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ungcn*  may  be  ■  menfionod  as  hQ  mait  note- 
worthy efforts.  Compared  to  Hdnhcl,  Qtto 
Ludwig  (1813-65),  a  contemporary  dtamatist, 
pi»se5sed  the  greater  poetic  talent  and  eneUcd 
his  rival  as  an  outspolun  tealnt,  but  his  most 
successful  plays,  *Der  Erbforster*  and  *Die 
Makkabaer,*  though  rich  in  wonderful  details 
do  not  attain  Hehbel's  dramatic  force  nor  his 
art  of  constructing  a  strong  plot.  Ludwig's 
story  'Zwischen  Himmd  und  Erile*  is  one  of 
the  Hnest  early  specimens  of  the  realistic  novel 
m  German  and  his  famous  critical  ^Shakes- 
pearestudien>  in  many  respects  paved  the  way 
for  the  later  developfAent  of  the  German 
drama. 

While,  on  the  whole,  conditions  in  Germany 
were  not  favorable  to  the  development  of  the 
drama  during  this  period,  prose  fiction  in  the 
form  of  the  novel  and  the  short  story  fiour- 
i^ed  all  the  more.  Its  chief  representatives 
are  Karl  Gutzkow  (*Die  Ritter  vom  Geist'). 
Gustav  Freytag  ('Soil  und  Haben,*  *Die  ver- 
lorne  Handschrift').  (Gottfried  Keller  (*Der 
grune  Heinrich,*  *EHe  Leute  von  Seldwyla'). 
Theodor  Storm,  Pattl  Heyse,  and  the  writers  of 
village  stories  such  as  Jeremias  Gotthelf,  Ber- 
thold  Auerbach,  Melcnior  Meyr,  and  their 
numerous  followers.  The  most  original  of 
these  novelists,  a  master  of  the  first  rarA,  whom 
Paul  Heyse  fittingly  called  the  Shakespeare  of 
the  German  novel,  is  the  Swiss  writer,  Gottfried 
Keller  (1819-90).  Next  to  him  in  eminence 
ranks  Theodor  Storm  (1817-88),  a  prose  poet 
whose  ^Novellen'  or  snort  stones,  like  those 
of  Keller,  present  in  its  most  consummate  form 
a  kind  of  story  which  seems  unknown  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  The  revival  of  the  study  of 
German  antiquity,  so  eloquently  advocated  by 
the  Romanticists  as  a  means  of  national  re- 

feneration,  remained  one  of  the  most  potent 
terary  forces  during  the  entire  tentury.  Its 
influence  can  be  seen  in  the  effect  of  the  col- 
lections of  old  German  folksongs  by  Qemens 
Brentano  and  A.  von  Amim  (*Des  Knaben 
Wunderhom,^  1808)  and  by  Uhland  (<Alte 
hoch  und  niederdeutsche  Volkslieder,*  1845), 
in  the  popularity  of  the  translations  of  the  old 
German  poetry  such  as  the  ^Nibelungenlied,' 
the  'Gudrun,'  and  the  songs  of  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweide,  or  of  historical  novels  dealing 
with  old  (ierman  life  such  as  W.  Hauff's 
<Uchtenstein>  (1826),  V.  ShefFel's  <Ekkehard> 
(18^))  and  G.  Freytag's  grand  prose  epic,  'Die 
Ahnen*  (1872-80),  preceded  by  his  classical  his- 
toric^ sketches,  *BiIder  aus  der  deutschen  V^r- 
gangenheit^  ( 1859-62) .  The  most  artistic 
and  permanent  expression  of  the  movement 
aiming  at  a  national  regeneration  by  means  of 
a  renewal  of  the  spirit  of  Germanic  mytholo^ 
and  hero-legend  is  to  be  found,  however,  m 
the  music  drama  of  Richard  Wagner  (1813- 
83).  It  is  insignificant,  thierefore,  that  the 
first  performance  of  the  'Ring  der  Niheluneen* 
(1876')  in  the  'Festspielhaus^  at  Bayreuth,  a 
tew  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  (jtr- 
man  Empire,  was  considered  by  contemporaries 
as  the  festive  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  German  art. 

The  fulfilment  of  patriotic  hopes  and  wishes 
which  the  national  rising  of  1870  brought  was, 
however,  slow  in  manifesting  itself  in  literature. 
Music,  the  plastic  and  graphic  arts,  and  the 
natural  sciences  had  taken  the  position  which 
poetry  haA  hithertp  occupied  in  .the  German 


inind.  Under  the  leadership  of  Bismarck^s 
towering  personality,  the  very  embodiment  of 
elenicittat  will  power,  a  new  spirit  soon  began, 
however,  to  pervade  the  nation,  directing  its 
energies  from  mere  thiiUdng  and  dreaming  to 
a  life  of  action  and  to  a  new  sense  of  the  conr 
ctctc  in  every  sphere  of  life.  Filled  with  this 
new  spirit  and  encouraged  by  certain  fordgn 
authors,  such  as  Zola  and  Ibsen,  a  ^oup  of 
>onng  men  undertook  during  the  eighties  to  re- 
form (jcrman  literature  along  the  lines  of  nat- 
uralism and  to  win  bade  for  it  its  tost  prcsti^ 
in  the  ettimatioa  of  the  nation.  Much  in  this 
movement  was  abstract  theorizing  and  fruitless 
xsthetic  experimentation  of  doctrinaires,  whom 
Goethe  would  have  called  .''forced  talents.^  In 
their  futile  effort  to  vie  with  the  method  of 
exact  science  the  real  leaders  of  the  movement 
found,  however,  a  new  way  of  observing  reality 
and  of  reproducing  what  they  considered  "life.* 
This  new  literary  technique,  the  only  permanent 
contribntiDn  to  literature  of  the  movement, 
manifested  itself  first  in  the  reviv^  of  tyrtc 
poetry,  represented  by  such  men  as  Amo  Holl, 
Karl  Henckel  and  especially  by  Detlef  von 
Liliencron  (1844-1909),  the  greatest  poetic  tat 
ent  among  these  eariy  impressionistic  lyricists. 
It  was,  however,  through  the  novel  and  the 
drama  that  the  militant  naturalists  carried  on 
their  chief  campaign.  Stories  such  as  Lilien- 
cron's  *Kriegsnovellen'  (1893),  W.  von  Po^ 
lenz's  <Buttnerbauer>  (1895),  Hennann  Sudei^. 
mann's  <Frau  Sorge>  <1887),  Georg  von  On^ 
teda's  ^Syhrester  von  Geyer>  (1897),  and  Helene 
Bohlau's  'Der  Rangierhahnhof >  (1806)  are 
some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  new  realistic 
romance,  to  which  also  an  older  master,  Theo- 
dor Fontane  (1819-98),  contributed  several  of 
his  maturest  works  ('Irmngen,  Wirrungcn,* 
1888,  <Effi  Briest,>  1895).  Yet  it  was  in  die 
field  of  the  drama  that  the  realistic  movement 
created  its  most  pennwetrt  values  and  won  its 
greatest  success.  It  was  inaugurated  \ritli 
much  noise  by  several  dramas  such  as  Holz- 
Schlaf's  'Familie  Selicke>  (1890)  and  Gep- 
hardt Hauptmann's  'Vor  Sonnenaufgang^ 
(1889)  and  'Die  Weber>  (1892)  in  which  the 
young  playwrights,  all  careful  students  of  Ib- 
sen, presented  a  photographic  picture  of  social 
conditions  as  they  saw  them  and  as  they  agreed 
with  the  strong  socialistic  tendencpr  of  the 
times.  Hie  fact  that  many  of  these  pictures  ac- 
centuated the  ugly  and  gloomy  aspect  of  life 
was  due,  however,  not  only  to  a  clearer  vision 
of  reality  and  to  strong  socialistic  sympathies, 
but  also  to  the  pessimistic  mood  which  had 
enthralled  the  German  mind  for  generations 
and  had  been  the  dominant  note  even  in  Wag- 
ner's music  drama.  That  the  German  spirit 
was  liberated  from  this  mood,  that  in  place  of 
senile  pessimism  it  embraced  a  youthful  opti- 
mism, the  will  to  live,  to  face  toe  problems  of 
the  present  and  to  love  life,  that  the  tndividiAl 
freed  itself  from  the  bonds  of  tradition  and 
the  uniformity  of  mass  fife  and  took  courage 
to  become  what  it  was  destined  to  be:  a  free 
personality  striving  continually  toward  the  more 
perfect  and  beautiful  life  of  a  higher  humanity, 
was  the  work  of  the  poet-philosopher  Friedridi 
Nietzsche  (1844-1900).  Much  in  his  aphor- 
istic teachings,  expressed  in  the  most  exquisite 
German  prose,  which  becomes  mannered  only 
when  it  affects  the  language  of  the  Sermon  on 
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the  Mount,  was  exM^erated,  misleading  and 
transitory,  bat  the  influence  of  his  chief  work 
<Also  sprach  Zarathustra>  (1883-91),  upon  the 
literature  and  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany 
in  general  has  been  very  great.  A  pathfinder 
and  perhaps  a  prophet,  who  fell  a  victim  to 
liie  inner  struggles  of  a  time  of  transition,  his 
message  ^oduced  above  all  a  de^  longing  for . 
new  relinous  and  ethical  values  and  a  revival 
of  the  idealism  of  the  clasucal  and  romantic 
period.  The  return  to  the  inborn  idealism  of 
the  German  mind  without  sacrificing  the  best 
attainments  of  the  realistic  movement  can  be 
seen  in  the  career  of  Gerhardt  Hauptmann 
b.  1862),  Germany's  greatest  contemporary 
ramatist.  It  is  noticeable  already  in  the  fairy 
drama  ^Hannele's  Himmelsfahrt*  (1893)  and 
becomes  more  pronounced  in  the  subsequent 
plays  'Die  versunkene  Glocke*  (1896),  'Michael 
Kramer>  (1900),  <Der  arme  Heinrich>  (1902). 
etc  The  rerovery  of  the  domain  of  imagina- 
tive freedom,  the  emancipation  of  personality 
and  the  reverence  for  beauty  which  the  Neo-, 
Romantic  revival  of  the  last  decades  brought, 
are  evident  also  in  the  new  novel  and  in  the 
new  lyric  of  this  latest  period.  While  there 
is  no  genius  of  the  depth  and  greatness  of  a 
Goethe  and  a  Schiller,  or  even  of  a  Novalis 
and  Holderlin  unotu;  me  present  writersi  there 
is  an  abundance  of  eminent  talent  of  which 
any  countiy  might  be  proud.  The  work  of 
novelists  like  Thomas  Mann  ('Die  Budden- 
brooks,'  1901),  Arthur  Schnitzler,  Clara  Viebig 
'Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,>  1902),  Isolde  Kurr 
'Italienische  Erzahlungen,>  1895),  Hermann 
Hesse  ('Peter  Camenzind,'  1904),  and  Ricarda 
Huch  CLudolf  Urslen,>  1893)  and  of  lyricists 
like  Richard  Dsdintel,  Hugo  von  Hofmannsihal 
and  Stefan  Geoi^— to  mention  only  a  few 
representative  names — bears  witness  to  the 
wei^tiness  of  content  and  the  finish  of  artistic 
wonmianship  at  which  the  German  literature 
of  the  present  has  arrived. 
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9.  HISTORY  OF  8CIBNCS  AND  PHI- 
LOSOPHY. The  German  nation  has  often 
been  called  a  pe<^e  of  'thinkers.*  That  had 
perhaps  in  the  past  sometimes  a  slighting  impli- 
cation, as  if  the  (jcrmans  lived  in  a  world  of 
dreams  and  were  unfit  for  success  in  the  prac- 
tical world  of  reality;  only  the  last  decades 
have  removed  oom^tdy  such  a  tacit  meaning, 
since  the  Cremian  Empire  Iws  jnoved  itself  not 
less  strong  in  its  achievements  m  commerce  and 
industry  and  politics  than  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  scholarsfai|).  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  was  at 
all  times  a  sincere  acknowledgment  of  that 
(merman  contribution  to  the  progress  of  human 
civilization  which  has  been  most  original  and 
most  lasting.  German  earnestness  and  thor- 
oughness. (Terman  love  of  truth  and  of  free- 
dom, have  blended,  at  least  twice  since  the  days 
of  Leibnitz,  into  a  productiveness  of  knowle^e 
which  is  not  paralleled  in  the  world 

1.  The  most  valuable  contribution  of  the 
eaj'Iiest  times  was  the  historiography  done  in 
tiic  German  cloisters.  Their  "annals"  were 
faithful  work  and  Einhardt's  'life  of  Char- 
lemagne* (written  820)  is  a  noble  piece  of 
history  wnting.  But  the  scholarly  thought 
was  still  essentially  imitative.  When  in  the 
pth  centiu:^  the  Braedictine  Rhabanus  Maurus 
in  the  cloisters  of  Fulda  wrote  his  encyclo- 
paedia 'De  Uni verso,*  in  20  books  setting  forth 
the  status  of  (^rman  knowledge  in  the  time 
of  darlcmagne,  it  was  on  the  whole  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  which  Isidor  of  Sevilla  had  brought 
together  in  the  7th  century.  All  thought  about 
nature  was  controlled  by  the  andents.  And 
when  in  the  Uth  century  a  new  European 
movement  of  thought  was  growing,  the  great 
scholastic  effort  to' harmonize  belief  and  reason, 
France,  Italy  and  England  gave  the  signal.-  Yet 
CJermans,  as,  for  instance,  Hugo,  Count  of 
Blankenburg,  took  an  important  part,  and  Al- 
bert von  Ballstadt,  called  Albertus  Magnus 
(1193-1280),  was  one  of  the  deepest  and  most 
brilliant  scholastic  thinkers,  whose  knowledge 
of  natural  science,  too,  was  far  superior  to  his 
age.  Theologians  and  philosophers  of  repute, 
like  Thomas  von  Strassburg,  followed  in  the 
14th  century  and  certainly  no  thinker  of  the 
15th  century  equalled  the  Cardinal  Nicolaus 
von  Cusa  (1401-61),  who  combined  scholasti- 
cism and  Platonisnl,  mathematics  and  thcolo^. 
In  the  meantime  German]^  had  founded  its 
famous  seats  of  higher  learning^  the  universities, 
which  have  been  always  at  the  same  time 
schools  for  the  professional  training  of  clei^- 
men,  teachers,  doctors  and  lawyers  and  centres 
of  productive  scholarship.  (See  Germany, 
Univkrsity  System  im).  Through  the  Uth 
century  the  University  of  Paris  was  the  point 
of  crystallization  for  scholasticism ;  in  1348  the 
first  German  university  was  founded  in  Prague, 
soon  after  that  the  University  of  Vienna  and 
Western  Germany  followed  immediately  wifli 
Heidelberg  (138S)  and  Cologne  (1388).  The 
political  disturbances  in  Boehmen  brought  about 
a  secession  in  Prague,  and  its  immigrating 
scholars  founded  the  University  of  Leiprig 
(1409),  These,  new  centres  of  scholarlv  influ- 
ence increased  the  independence  of  German 
scholasticism  of  the  dogmas  of  Paris,  and  in 
the  declining  period  of  mediaeval  thouf^t  the 
German  systems  of  nominalistic  philosophy 
played  an  imj^rtant  r6Ie. 

The  opposition  to  the  hairsi^itting  rational- 
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ism  of  scholastic  thoti^^t  came  from  two  move- 
ments whidi,  better  expressed  the  German  in- 
stincts: mysticism  (q.T.)  and  humanism  (q.v.). 
Mystical  speculation  became  influential  from  the 
banning  of  the  !4th  century;  in  an  immediate 
personal  unity  with  God  there  was  sought  a 
deeper  knowledge  than  that  of  Church  and 
university.  Meistcr  Eddiart's  pantheistic  mys- 
tidsm,  a  Christian  neo-platonism,  stands  with 
such  daring  independence  against  the  doctrines 
of  the  hierarchy  that  it  must  be  acknowledged 
as  the  first  original  German  philosophy,  in 
spite  of  its  tmqrstematic  character.  The  mys- 
tical schools  develop  themsdves,  espedally  in 
western  Germany,  throu^  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  and  emphasize  now  the  theo- 
k^cal  interests  or  even  the  jpracttcal  religion 
(Thomas  i  Kempis,  ^Imitation  of  ChristOi 
now  the  naturalistic  interests.  The  mystical 
study  of  nature  was  most  strongly  influenced 
by  the  physician  Paracelsus  (1493-1541). _  His 
aim  was  a  fundamental  reform  of  medicine, 
which  had  still  the  stamp  of  (xalen  and 
Avicenna.  But  to  tmderstand  man's  body  the 
microcosmos  must  be  understood  as  ima^  of 
the  macrocosmos  and  thus  natural  science, 
astronomy,  and  theology  become  the  basis  of 
medicine.  His  numerous  writings  influencetL 
through  all  Europe,  medicine,  alchemy,  ana 
tbeosophy.  The  last  great  mystic  was  Jacob 
Boehme  (1575-1624),  whose  speculations  con- 
cerning Ciod's^  relation  to  the  world  and  ^its 
evils  became  influential  through  the  following 
centuries. 

Far  more  systematic  and  scholarly  was  the 
opposition  -which  arose  against  scholasticism 
from  the  humanistic  side.  The  European 
Renaissance  which  flourished  from  the  14th 
to  the  16th  century  found  nowhere  a  more 
enthusiastic  echo  than  in  (Germany.  The 
best  minds  entered  into  its  service  and 
here,  too,  the  movement  took  a  threefold  form : 
it  created  the  historical  aesthetic  interest  in 
the  literary  treasures  of  classical  antiquity,  it 
opened  the  eyes  to  nature  and  it  liberated  from 
the  mediaeval  onesidedness  of  christianized 
Aristotelianism.  The  time  thus  demanded 
philology,  natural  science,  and  independent  phi- 
losophy. The  great  philological  movement  was 
earned  by  Germans  like  Johann  Wessel,  Ru- 
dolph Agricola,  Johann  Reuchlin  (1455-1521), 
whose  handbooks  and  editions  stimulated  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  throughout  Germany, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  inaugurated  the 
study  of  Ihc  Hebrew  language  in  western  Eu- 
rope; Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  (1457-1537),  the 
most  eminent  scholar  and  the  most  witty  writer 
of  his  time,  who  published  the  first  edition  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  whose  writing^ 
fill  24  folio  volumes ;  and  above  all  the  *teacher 
of  Germany,*  Philipp  Melanchthon  (1497-1560). 
Famous  as  theologian  and  diplomatist,  he  de- 
sired to  be  in  first  line  philologist  and  ex- 
pounder of  the  classics.  For  40  years  he  taught 
m  Wittenberg.  His  <Loci  Communes*  appeared 
b  60  editions  during  his  lifetime. 

The  return  to  nature  and  the  striving  for 
scientific  knowledge  is  expressed  in  great 
scholars  like  the  mathematiaans  and  astrono- 
mers Nicholas  von  Cusa,  (Jeorg  Peurbadi, 
Regiomontanus  (1436-76),  famous  for  his 
*Ephemerides  ab  Anno*;  Martin  Stflffler,  and 
epoch-making  Cx>pemicus  (1472-1543),  whose 
mscovery  tint  the  planets  moved  aronnd  the 


sun  was  worked  out  in  'De  Orbinm  Celestium 
Revotutionilms.*  The  movement  culminated  in 
Johann  Keppler  (1571-1630),  who  discovered 
that  the  planetaiy  orbits  are  elliptic  and  that 
the  squares  of  the  periods  of  revolution  of  any 
two  planets  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of 
their  mean  distances  from  the  sun. 

Humanism  thus  brought  to  Germany  ample 
results  in  the  fields  of  philology  and'  natural 
science,  but  seemed  without  such  results  in  that 
field  in  which  the  other  countries  gained  most 
by  the  Renaissance:  jihilosoii^y.  The  (jcrman 
philosophical  humanistic  reaction  against  mediae- 
valism  (q.v.)  and  sdiolastidsm  (q.v.)  was 
inhibited  by  the  religious  movement  which  ab- 
sorbed Germany's  metaphysical  energies  — 
Protestantism  (q.v.).  The  Protestant  religion, 
no  doubtj  ultimately  reinforces  knowled{[e  and 
scholarship.  Its  appeal  to  the  sources,  its  at- 
tack on  authori^,  liberates  the  spirit  of 
criticism  and  research.  The  great  progress  of 
Germany|s  scholarship  in  all  fields  m  the  19th 
century  is  the  work  both  of  the  Protestant 
parts  of  (jermany  and  of  the  Catholic  regions. 
German  philosophy,  more  than  any  other  branch 
of  knowledge,  shows  the  Protestant  character 
from  Leibnitz  to  Kant  and  Flcbte  and  Hegel. 
But  in  the  days  of  the  new  awakening,  when 
Italy  and  France  and  Holland  and  England 
produced  great  philosophical  systenjs,  Frotes^ 
tantism  necessarily  inhibited  the  metaphysical 
movement  in  (^rmany. 

Scholasticism  had  been  a  union  of  Church 
theology  with  rationalistic  pliiloso|phy,  an  effort 
to  bring  the  religious  belief  into  harmony  with 
reason.  The  Reformation  agreed,  of  course, 
with  the  new  humanistic  antagonism  against 
those  scholastic  sjrstems,  but  not  in  the  interest 
of  an  independent  philosoi^y,  rather  in  the  in- 
terest of  an  indn>endent  theology — independent 
alike  of  the  Church*  and  of  abstract  logic, 
faithful  only  to  the  individual  religious  instinct 
and  to  the  revelation  of  the  Scriptures.  Mar- 
tin Luther,  with  his  mystical  tendency,  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  logical  definitions  of  human 
thought  and  no  trust  in  the  power  of  merely 
human  intellect  The  humanists  who  in  ^ 
first  decades  of  die  16di  centuiy  defeated  the 
scholastic  world  and  who  fought  for  literary- 
aesthetic  ideals  and  ptatonistic  philosophy  soon 
felt  that  the  Lutheran  movement  was  unfriendly 
to  the  cherished  arguments.  It  is  true, 
Zwingli  stood  nearer  to  philosophy,  and  Me- 
lanchthon became  a  most  influential  teacher 
of  philosophical  doctrines ;  his  philosophical 
writings,  not  only  the  commentaries  to  ancient 
philosophers,  remained  the  best  books  of  Prot- 
estant Germany  for  a  century.  Yet  Melanch- 
thon, too,  was  more  original  as  theologian  ibta 
as  philosoi^er.  The  theological  discussions 
filled  the  time  and  reached  the  masses,  and  the 
humanistic  movement,  which  fascinated  the  few, 
was  necessarily  the  loser  in  (Jermany.  The  in- 
crease of  religious  strife  was  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  in  mdepoident  interests  of  thoue^t 
throoj^out  die  land.  The  lowest  punt  was 
reached  when  the  Thirty  Years'  War  destroyed 
die  power  and  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth ; 
the  moral  and  mtellectual  energies  of  Ciermany 
seemed  paralyzed  and  German  universities  and 
German  scholarly  interest  had  never  so  little 
dignity  and  authority  in  the  world  as  through 
the  first  two-thirds  of  the  17th  century.  Natu- 
ralists and  philost^en  like  J.  E.  Stum  or 
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Joadlim  Jimgis  stood  wider  the  influence  of 
the  great  French  thinkers,  and  even  the  famous 
jurist  Samuel  Pufendorf  (1632-94),  the  first 
German  teacher  of  natural  law,  is  under  forei^ 
leadership.  Indeed,  the  neighboring  countnes 
bad  incomparably  better  conditions  for  scholarly 
activitv  than  the  devastated  land  of  Germany, 
and  while  they  did  their  utmost  to  reinforce  the 
spirit  of  productive  scholarship  throu^  ttie 
foimding  of  acadenues  and  the  social  posi- 
tion of  the  scholars,  Germany  haa  no  academies 
and  no  protectors  of  knowledge :  universtty  life 
itself  became  vulgar  and  barbaric. 

The  new  spirit  had  thus  to  come  from  for- 
eign lands.  The  French  language  and  litera- 
ture and  philosoptv  entered  at  first  the  courts 
of  Germany  and  soon  after  its  universities;  the 
humanistic  neo-classical  interests  were  rcnlaeed 

Sy  the  more  Snodem'  efforts  which  had  been 
eveloping  in  the  neighboring  country  since  the 
days  of  Descartes.  The  imiversal  thinker  who 
Stands  at  the  threshhold  of  a  new  and  better 
time  is  Leibnitz. 

2.  Gottfried  Wilhelm  von  Leibnitz  (1646- 
1716),  a  man  of  the  great  world,  brought  (mer- 
man thoi^t  in  contact  with  the  advanced 
sctentifk  spirit  of  France,  Holland  tmd  Eng- 
land. Through  his  influence  the  Berlin  Academy 
was  founded  in  1700  wtth  the  aim  to  create  a 
place  for  the  real  advancement  of  knowledge  at 
a  time  wh'en  the  universities  felt,  on  the  whole, 
satisBcd  with  handing  down  the  scholarly  tra- 
ditions. He  created  .the  most  elegant  instru- 
ment of  natiiral  science :  the  differential  cal- 
culus, which  he  published  (1684),  in  his  essay 
*Nova  method  us  pro  maximis  et  minimis.*  But 
still  more  important  was  his  metaphysical  sys- 
tem. It  shared  with  Descartes  and  Spinoza  the 
rationalistic  belief  in  the  power  of  transcending 
experience  tbroufi^  reason,  but  Descartes'  sharp 
separation  of  mind  and  body  and  Spinoza  s 
monism  were  left  behind  by  Leibnitz's  *inonad- 
ology.*  His  monads,  held  together  bjr  pre- 
established  harmony,  represent  a  cimtiauous 
series  of  simple  substances  which  are  without 
windows,  eadi  containing  tlK  whole  world  as 
perceptions,  but  each  apperceiviog  oaly  a  vary- 
11^  part  of  them.  His  system  fulms  in  an 
original  way  the  purpose  of  every  great  philoso- 
phy: to  justify  and  to  harmonize  both  me  cau- 
sa), mechanical,  and  the  teleological  idealistic 
knowledge  of  the  time.  And  thus  Germany  had 
finally,  as  the  last  of  European  naticms,  a 
real  philosopher  who  was  to  introduce  the  ai- 
lig^tenment  of  the  18th  century. 

While  Leibnitz  brought  the  modem  interests 
to  the  German  courts  and  academies;  the  uni- 
Tersittes,  too,  reflected  the  progressive  time. 
Halle,  founded  in  1694>  and  Gottingen,  founded 
in  1737,  became  the  new  centres  of  an  activi^ 
which  bad  no  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of 
authority,  either  the  theological  ones  of  the 
church  or  the  dassidstic  ones  of  the  humanists. 
An  inilqpcndent  free  thou^t,  working  with 
mathematics  and  logic  and  empirical  observa- 
tion, was  the  demand  of  the  time  in  every  field. 
The  jurist  Thonwsius  (1655-1728)  became  the 
leader  of  the  academic  movement  of  protest 
against  all  narrowness  and  prejudice,  fighting 
alike  against  the  mediaeval  methods  of  legal  and 
equivocal  prosecution,  against  the  suswrstitions 
of  orthodox  theology,  and  against  the  artifi- 
ciality of  classical  learning.  He  was  the  first,  to 
emandpate  German  tmiversity  instruction  from 


the  tradttioiul  Latin  and  to  puUish  a  fiterary 
critical  magatine  in  the  German  language. 
After  conflicts  with  Leipzig  lie  became  one  of 
the  founders  of  Halle,  and  his  spirit  o£  modem 
intellectualisdc  enlightenment  came  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  place.  To  be  sure,  on  theological 
grounds  the  opposition  against  orthodoxy  did 
not  move  so  much  toward  theoretical  rational- 
ism, but  took  at  first  the  turn  toward  practical 
religiosity.  The  great  pietistic  anti-derical 
movement  which  Spener  (1635-1705)  started, 
influenced  by  English  puritanism,  was  continued 
in  Halle  by  Francke  (1663-1727),  to  whom  true 
Christianity  was  not  an  object  of  science  but  a 
living  duty ;  and  yet  even  the  .insistence  on  die 
Bible  as  the  only  true  source  of  religion  meant 
here,  as  two  centuries  before  in  Luther,  in  first 
line  not  a  tHndinv  of  the  free  intellect,  but  a 
liberaliziiv  and  modernizing  oMK>$ition  against 
the  orthodox  spirit  of  the  past.  The  full  de- 
velopment of  theological  criticism  in  Halle  be- 
longs rather  to  the  influence  of  Semler  (172S- 
91),  whose  historical  interpretations  of  the 
Bible  oi»en  the  way  for  the  new  rationalistic 
theology. 

The  most  infiuential  separation  from  church 
authority,  however,  on  all  fields  of  human 
thought  came  throt^t  Halle's  fertile  philoso- 
pher, Christian  (1679-1754) .  HU  sys- 
tem was  no  great  original  construction  —  It  was 
essentially  Leibnitzian  philosophy  —  but  it  gained 
its  new  strength  and  power  by  being  reallv  a 
system.  Dogmatic  rationalism  herein  reached 
its  most  self-conscious  expression  and  Wolff's 
didactic  treatment  of  ontology,  cosmology, 
psychology^  theology,  ethics,  economics,  and  pol- 
itics soon  penetrated  the  whole  Protestant  schol- 
arshio  of  Germany.  Theology  and  metaphysics, 
morality  and  jurisprudence  had  to  become 'nat- 
uraP  and  "rationaP ;  the  ideals  of  mathematical 
knowledge  and  sodal  haptpiness  determined  the 
whole  period.  The  Leibmtz-WolfBan  movement 
was  not  without  opponents  like  Crusius  and 
Rtidiger,  and  yet  the  adherents  carried  the  da^. 
Among  WoUrs  pupils,  besides  interesting  phi- 
losophers like  Bilfi^ser  and  Lambert,  Baumgar- 
len  (1714-62)  must  be  mentioned  as  the 
founder  of  (jerman  '^uthetics,^  a  name  which 
he  invented.  The  scholarly  rationalistic  phi- 
losophy yielded  quickly  to  its  natural  tendency 
to  subserve  the  practical  purposes  of  human  vir- 
tue and  happiness^,  to  be  reached  by  the  emand- 
pation  of  the  individual  from  every  authcNrity 
hut  its  own  reason,  and  with  this  practical  aun 
came  the  tendency  to  popularization.  It  was  a 
movement  to  which  Frederick  the  Great  lent 
himself  from  the  Prossian  throne,  and  authors 
like  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  Reimarus,  Nicolai 
and  Engel,  Tetens  and  Moritz  spread  it  throu^- 
out  Germany.  Here  also  is  the  place  for  the 
important  scholarly  writings  of  the  poet  Lessing 
(172^81),  who  stimulated  theoretical  esthetics 
as  wdl  at  philosophy  o£  religion  and  philosoplQr 
of  history. 

While  thus  the  new  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical spirit  of  the  18th  coitury  radiated  from 
Halle,  it  was  the  University  of  Gottingen  in 
which  the  new  scientific  and  philological  im- 
pulses started,  till  finally  the  light  came  from 
Konigsberg.  In  (^ttingen  taught  (next  to 
Linnieus  most  eminent  biologist  of  the  time) 
Albrecht  von  Haller  (1708-77),  famous  for  his 
botanical  books,  but  still  more  mfluential  1^  his 
me&al  studiea.    He  ibtrodnced  the  pligraio- 
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lo^cai  experiment;  and  his  demonstiratians  of 
what  he  called  sensitnlity  and  trritatHlity  of- 
nerves  and  muscles,  became  the  starting  point 
for  biological  theories  which  controlled  the  med" 
ical  discussions  of  Europe  down  to  the  time  of 
cellular  pathology.  Among  those  who  took  part 
in  these  physiological,  pathological,  and  dierar 
peatical  controversies  of  the  18th  century 
Frank,  Weikard.  Roschlaub.  PfaS,  and  others 
bdong  to  Germany ;  and  especially  the  group  of 
those  who  defended  that  branch  of  Haller'a 
system  which  hid  found  its  development  in 
France  under  the  name  of  .vitalism:  Blumen- 
bach,  Reil,  and  Hufeland.  Blumenbach  (1762- 
1840),  who  interprets  the  organic  worid  Iqr  his 
*n)su5  formativus,''  became  the  founder  of 
anthropology;  the  doctrine  of  the -five  human 
races  is  his.  He  was  also  the  first  to  lecture  on 
comparative  anatcxny.  Reil  considers  life  as  a 
galvanic  process,  and  with  Hufeland  the  doc- 
trine of  animalism  becomes  practical  medicine. 
Side  branches  of  this  vitahstic  movement  are 
mesmerism  and'  homccopathy,  whose  founders, 
Mesmer  (1734-1815),  and  Hahnemann- (173&-^ 
1843).  are  German  phjnicians. 

While  biologica!  studies  flourished  in 
Gottingen  through  Haller  and  Blumenbach, 
mathematical  and  i^iysical,  historical,  juristic, 
and  philological  scholarship  also  found  tnere  the 
most  brilliant  representation.  Lichtenberg 
(1744-^)  had  there  his  model  laboratory  for 
I^iysics  and  his  theories  of  electricity  became 
victorious.  Tobias  Mayer  (1723-^)  worked 
ont  (here  lus  &noui  catalogue  of  aoifiacal  stars 
and  Kaestner  (1719-1800)  attracted  the  matbe- 
maticians.  All  three  stand  as  fomnost  repre- 
senutives  of  the  inorganic  sciences  of  the  time ; 
yet  Euler  (1707-63).  whom  Frederick  the  Great 
called  to  Berlin,  was  perhaps  more  original  in. 
his  numerous  works  dealing  with  mechanics 
and  dioptrics,  integral  calculus  and  astrontMOy. 
Chemistry  which  began  to  demolish  the  old 
phk^ston  theory  was  larsehr  eniiqhed  by  the- 
GDmpreheasive  ana^ses  .of  Sdieele  (174^-%). 
hy  KXatxoth  and  others,  and  Richter  <I762- 
1807)  became  ^  foutuler  oi  chemic^lt 
stoechiometry. 

The  classical  philology  of  the  18th  centary 
also  took,  in  Germany,  a  turn.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  great  literary  movement  in  which, 
every  mind  was  directed  toward  the  beaiuy  of- 
art  The  new  aim  for  the  student  of  antiqui^ 
was  to  join  the  interest  in  classical  fine  arts 
with  the  interest  in  the  writings  and  to  approach 
Uie  literature  of  antiquity  with  the  attitude  of 
esthetic  appreciation.  (jesn<r  (1691-176U  had 
revived  the  Greek  studies  throughout  Germany ; 
his  CtOttingen  successor,  Heyne  (1729-1812),. 
who  edited  Virgil,  Homer,  and  Pindar,  and  ex- 
plained Greek  tayihology,  did  much  to  give  clas- 
ncal  stwto  the  aesthetic  interest.  The.  whole- 
revival  was  known  as  the  neo-humanistic  move- 
ment The  greatest  exponent  was  Heyne's 
poi^  F.  A.  Wolf  (1759-1817).  whose  <Pro-, 
icgomena  in  Homerum^  were  epoch-making, 
Witih  Wolf,  the  one-sided  aesthetic  attitude  goes 
Over  into  an  enthusiastic  interest  for  the  whole 
of  Greek  life,  its  religion  and  art,  its  politics 
and  history.  The  studjr  of  antiquity  became  for 
him  a  system  of  24  different  otsa^nes. 

3.  While  thus  the  spirit  of  enli^tenment  in 
I^ilosophr  and  natural  sciences,  in  jtoispnidence 
and  theology,  and  the  aesthetic  spirit  in  litera- 
ture; history  and  philology  gave  interest  and 


vdue  to  the  intellectual  fife  of  (^nnany,  thti 
greatest  emanation  of  the  German  genius  had 
prei»ired  itself,  in  the  year  1781  appeared  the 
first  of  the  three  great  critiques  ot  Immanuel 
Kant  (1724-1804).  Kant's  cntique  of  pure  re^ 
son,  critique  of  practical  reason  and  critique  of 
judgment^  rmesent  the  tni»t  essential  progress 
of  human  motight  since  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
The  preceding  rationalism  which  sought  knowl- 
edge of  metaphysical  reality  thnnigh  reason, 
and  the  precedmg  empiricism  which  sought 
knowledge  from  the  impressions  on  die  senses, 
were  equally  superseded  by  Kant's  "criticism,* 
which  proves  that  knowledge  does  not  mean  a 
reproduction  of  an  independent  reality,  but  a' 
reconstmction  of  c^jective  data  Uie  subjec- 
tive categories  of  perception  and  imderstanding. 
Knowledge  is  thus  not  concerned  with  a 
metaphysical  reality;  but  we  beloj^  to  the  world 
of  r^i^  as  free  subjects  of  will  who  are  de- 
termined not  by  the  causalty  of  phenomena,  bttt 
by  duties. '  This  gigantic  reor^nization  of  hh- 
man  knowledge  and  morahty  inspired  the 
leaders  of  German  ollture;  in  Schiller  it  came 
into  live  contact  with  the  great  Uterary  move* 
mem  of  Germany. 

In  the  i^osoj^tical  discnrision  oi  Kantian 
^losophy  Jaoabi,  Beck,  Maimon,  Rdnhcdd, 
Fries,  refirescnt  most  different  attitudes,  yet 
none  of  them  suggests  real  progress.  But 
Kant's '  system  demanded  further  developoient ; 
the  subjective  factor  of  his  system  was  not. really 
connected  with  the  objective  factor.  The 
genias  of  Fichte-(  1762-^4)  created  a  system 
whose  ctlucai  idealism  made  the  object  itself 
dependent  upOn  the  will-act  of  the  subject,  while 
Herbart  (1776-1841)  asoved  in  the  opposite 
direction,  developing  out  of  Kant's  objective 
factfx  a  realistic  ^stem  which  gave  imptnses  to- 
modern  psychology.'  Directly  frtHu  :KAnt,  too, 
is  derived  Schapaohauer's  (1788-1660)  voluntar- 
istic  stystem  of  pe^simifim,  wUeh  combines 
Kant's  doctrine  of  tile  categwies  with  Platoeism 
and  Buddhism.  Schlciennecber  <176fr-1834) 
fitully  seeks  to  hanntmize  the  ideal  and  the  real- 
factor  in  the  interest  of  ethics  and  religion.. 
It  was  Fichte's  system  which  showed  the  direc- 
tion for  the  further  movement.  The  life  of 
nature  had  been  neglected  in  Kant  and  Fichte; 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  a  factor  in  philosophic 
thought,  ethical  idealism  turns  into  the  objective 
idealum  of  SchelKng  (1775-1854),  and  ulti- 
mately into  the  absolute  idealism  of  H%el 
( 1770^1831 ).  which  understands  nature  and 
mindas  the  logically  necessary  expression  of  the 
Absolute.  At  every  stage  idealism  exercised 
influence  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time.. 
From  Fichte  started  the  ethical  regeneration  of. 
Prussia^  expressed  in  the  foundation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  (1810),  and  the  romantic  move- 
ment of  Schle^l  and  Novalis.  SchelHng,  on 
the  other'hand,  influmced  most  deeply  the  natu- 
ralists, men  like  Oken,  Oersted,  Garus.  Ness 
von  Escnbeck,  and  many  others  who  broi^t 
ratural  science  itself  nnder  the  categories  of 
Schclling's  system  of  identity,  but  plulosophers 
like  Krause  and  Solger  also  followed  him. 
The  strongest  philosophical  influence,  however, 
resulted  from  the  Hegelian  system  which,  at 
about  -  183C^  entirely  controlled  the  academic 
philosophy  of  Prussia.  But  the  triumph  of 
Hegel^i&m  meant  an  overtension  of  purely 
speculative  thought,  the  maximum'  distance  of 
theoretical  and  metaphysicat  construction  from 
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Ae  facts  of  observatioiL  Tlus  ne^ect  o£  ex- 
perience demanded  a  necessary  reaction  against 
speculation ;  the  breakdown  of  metaphysical  one- 
sidedness  was  disastrous.  In  the  fourth  decade 
of  the  19th  century  the  defeat  of  philosophy 
seemed,  complete  and  it  meant  the  triumph 
of  natural  science  as  against  metaphysics,  of 
analyns  as  against  synthesis,  of  reaksm  and 
materialism  as  against  idealism,  of  technique  as 
against  art,  of  specialization  as  against  general- 
ization. This  naturalistic  reaction  filled 
the  lar^r  part  of  the  19th  century  in 
all  civilized  oiuntries  and  brought  to  them 
the  manifold  discoveries  and  inventions 
which  seem  most  characteristic  of  the  time. 
Only  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  does 
the  poidulum  seem  to  begin  again  its  tockward 
fcwing  with  a  new  awakening  of  the  idealistic 
spirit  and  deeper  philosophical  interests  as  re- 
action against  the  philosophical  superficiality  and 
incoherency  of  mere  specialistic  science. 

4.  In  evenr  new  phase  of  this  19th  century 
movement  German  scholars  have  taken  the 
leadership.  The  deep  philosophical  longing  of 
the  Gemun  soul  had  created  the  unique  move- 
ment wfaidb  led  from  Kant  to  Hegel,  but  when 
the  opposite  tendency  of  the  newer  time  de- 
manded the  patient  woric  of  the  specialist,  it  was 
the  world-known  German  tborou^mess  whidi 
won  the  laurels  for  the  German  laboratory  ex- 
periment and  naturalistic  research  and  historical 
mvestigation. 

Of  course  this  nKcializin^  work  had  not 
waited  for  the  downfall  of  philoioidiy;  it  took 
its  rise  in  the  woric  which  we  traced  throufi^ 
the  period  of  enl^tenment  in  the  18th  century. 
And  further,  the  emphasis  on  specialization 
does  not  mean  that  the  scientific  Ufe  of  Ger* 
many  lacks  in  the  19th  century  great  central 
figures,  scholars  with  broad  synthetic  ener^: 
the  geographer  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  me 
physicist  Helmboltz,  the  pathologist  Virdiow, 
die  l^toiians  Ranke  and  Mommaen,  are  cer- 
tainly not  spedalistB  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
word.  A  UMit  survey  of  the  different  fields 
indicates  the  abundance  of  brilliant  thinkers 
who  were  grouped  about  such  leaders.  We 
may  begin  with  mathematics  and  the  inorganic 
natural  sciences,  then  turn  to  the  organic 
sciences  and  medicine,  then  to  the  historical 
and  pbilol(^;ical,  economical  and  juristic  fields, 
finally  to  the  theological  and  philosophical. 

For  mathematics  die  first  place  belongs  to 
Gauss  (1777-1855)  and  after  him  the  chief  ad- 
vance came  through  Jacobi,  Dirichlet,  Riemann, 
Kronecker,  Weierstrass  and  others;  yet  the 
mathematical  achievements  were  always  blend- 
ing with  the  works  of  physicists  and  astron- 
omers —  as  not  a  small  part  of  the  mathemati- 
cal progress  belongs  to  naturalists  like  lOrch- 
ofi,  HeTmhoItz,  Encl^  Clausius,  etc 

Gaiiu  gave  the  strongest  dieoretical  impulse 
also  to  astronomy,  while  Bessel  (1784-1846) 
may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  practical 
astronomy  of  the  century.  Most  influential  for 
the  theory  were  Hansen  and  Encke  and  their 
followers,  Bnihns,  Argelander,  Briinnow, 
Auwers,  etc  Here  belongs  also  as  a  special 
triumph  o£  German  thouepbt,  the  discovery  of 
spectral  analysis  by  Kirchoff  and  Bimsen,  ap- 
plied by  Zollncr  and  others. 

In  physics  the  turning  point  of  the  century- 
lies  at  its  middle  when  Helmholtz  0^1-94) 
and  independently  R.  Mayer  (1841-78)  formu- 


lated the  law  of  the  amservation  of  energy. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  centuiy  the  best  wonc 
in  physics  was  done  outside  of  Germany ;  among 
the  Germans  Ohm  excelled  (1787-1854)  with 
his  fundamental  theories  of  galvanism;  the 
brothers  Weber,  Po^endorff,  Lenz,  belong  to 
the  same  period  The  infltuoce  of  Helmholtz 
is  felt  not  only  in  the  theory  of  enei^,  but  in 
the  whole  field  of  mechanics,  optics,  and  acous- 
tics, besides  physiology  and  psycholc^.  The 
next  and  last  climax  is  reached  by  Hertz 
through  his  study  of  the  propagation  of  electric 
waves.  Important  too  are  me  diennodynamics 
of  Clausius,  the  electrolytic  work  of  Hittorf, 
and  most  recently  the  discoveries  of  Rontgen 
concemit^  cathode  rays. 

In  chemistry  the  decisive  step  was  the 
foundadon  of  a  chemical  university  laboratory 
in  Giessen  by  Justus  Liebig  (1803-73).  the 
greatest  chemist  of  his  time,  who  revolution- 
ized organic  chemistry  and  whose  researches 
became  invaluable  for  agriculture,  pharmacy, 
the  preparation  of  food,  etc  Out  of  nis  school 
came  influendal  chemists  of  all  nadonalides ;  in 
Germany  itself  especially,  Kdcule,  Hofmann, 
Fehling,  Kc»ip[  Bayer,  V.  Meyer.  Other  centres 
of  chemical  ideas  were  the  laboratories  of 
Wohler  in  (^ottingen,  of  Bunsen  in  Heidelberg^ 
of  Mitscherlich  and  Rose  in  Berlin.  The  tlicory 
of  atomistic  combinadon  was  furtherol  by  the 
antagonists  Kekule  and  Kolbe,  stereodiemistry 
hjf  Wislicenus  and  von  Meyer,  inorganic  analy- 
sis by  Wilier,  Winkler,  Kirchoff,  Bunsen» 
yrboae  epocbfliakingiUKctral  analysis  has  been 
mentiotted  before.  The  first  organic  synthesis 
is  the  famous  work  of  Wohler  in  1829.  It 
opened  in  loi^  series  of  synthedc  successes  of 
which  not  a  tew  became  technically  important, 
as  those  of  Fetdg,  Cirabe,  Hofmann,  Fischer. 
Practical  gain  also  to  idiarmacy  came  direcdy 
from  German  chemistry;  chlorohydrate  and 
chloroform,  salicyl  and  antipyrin,  etc,  are  prod- 
ucts of  German  labocatoriet.  The  incomiMisUe 
position  of  German  chemical  industry  is  the 
immediate  outcome  of  the  wonderful  devd(^ 
ment  of  chemical  science  in  (xerman  universities 
and  technological  institutes. 

The  independent  growth  of  physical  chemis- 
try prepared  by  Kopp,  Bunsen,  Wiedemann,  be- 
came most  significant  in  recent  times  through 
Ostwald,  Van  t  Hoff,  Nemst,  etc  Mineralo^ 
and  ciystall<mBi^  connects  Its  development  m 
Germany  in  first  Une  with  the  name  of  C  & 
Weiss  in  Berlin,  Neumann  in  KfinigsbcrflL 
Hessel  in  Marburg,  Rose  in  Berlin,  von  Rath 
in  Bonn,  Zirkel  in  Leipzig,  etc 

(rcology  became  a  science  in  Germany 
through  A.  G.  Werner,  in  Freiberg,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  and  L.  v.  Budi  devd- 
c^d  the  doctrine  of  uie  slow  upheaval  of  con- 
tments;  his  geological  map  ox  Germany  ap- 
peared in  1824.  But  greater  was  their  pnpd, 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  (1769^1&59),  the  tnost 
comprehensive  German  naturalist  ot  his  time. 
His  studies  in  South  and  Central  America  and 
in  Asia,  his  incomparable  richness  of  observa- 
tion in  all  fields  of  descriptive  science,  his 
unifying  apperception  of  nature,  as  oqiressed 
in  his  ^Kosmos,'  make  him  the  most  imposing 
and  most  sympathetic  figure  in  tlie  German 
science  of  the  first  half  ot  the  last  tentniy. 

Inasmuch  as  Humboldt's  geography  was  es- 
sentially i^sical,  it  seemed  opposed  to  the 
historical-geogn^cal  interest  A  synthesis  of 
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both  tendencies  characterizes  the  work  of  Carl 
Ritter  (1779-1859;>,  whom  his  time  considered 
the  founder  of  scientific  gec^raphy.  His  con- 
tributions to  theoretical  geography  found  a  bril- 
liant continuation  through  Feschel,  Kiepert,  Gcr- 
tand,  Ratzel,  and  others.  In  the  meandm^  prac- 
tical gcograplnr  was  stimulated  by  Richthofen, 
Pcschuel-LSsche,  etc  WeU  knowm  are  the' 
maps  of  Petermann,  Perthes,  etc 

Geography  may  connect  the  inorganic  with 
the  onfanic  world  To  begin  with  botany,  the 
first  decaiUs  of  the  last  century  belot^ed  to 

Etant  anatomy;  the  highest  point  was  reached 
y  H.  T.  Mohl.  Then  came,  about  1840,  the 
tarn  to  the  genetic  study  sjid  the  develo^ent 
of  plant  histology.  The  epoch-making  discov- 
eries of  Schleidco  QfiM-81)  and  ot  Nageli 
showed  the  way.  The  moridiologic  work, 
partty  with  histuogkal,  partly  with  phylogen- 
etic  interest,  was  continued  by  Schwann,  Hof- 
mcister,  Pringsheim,  DeBary,  Strasburger, 
Sohns,  etc  The  fundaments  of  plant  physiology 
were  laid  Julius  Sadis,  whose  'Experimental 
Physiology  of  Plants>  amieared  in  1865.  Pfef- 
fer,  Klebs,  Stahl,  etc,  followed. 

In  zow>gy  the  century  began  with  sjrstematic 
interests,  but  turned  soon  to  morj^Iogical  ones 
and  came  on  this  path  to  the  bnUiant  achieve- 
ments connected  with  the  names  of  Kollicker 
and  Siebold,  Ehrenberg  and  Max  Schultze,  Ley- 
Leuckart,  and  Hertwig.  The  leader  in  com- 
parative anatomy,  which  started  in  Germany 
with  Meckel,  the  •German  Cuvier,»  was  Gegen- 
baiir ;  the  prophet  of  Darwinism  became  Haacel, 
and  the  most  iniSuential  critics  of  Darwinism, 
WuQicr  and  Weismann. 

The  ^rt^ress  of  human  anatomy  links  itself 
partly  with  the  same  names  which  became  in- 
fluential In  zoolo^;  at  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury the  anatomists  Henle,  Hyrtt,  Baer,  and 
Kollicker  stand  as  the  acknowledged  leaders. 
His,  Hertwig,  Roux,  and  Waldeycr  represent 
the  later  decades.  Yet,  it  is  characteristic  for 
the  German  mind,  that  its  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments belonged  to  physiology  rather  than  to 
anatomy.  No  field,  mdeed,  has  greater  names 
than  physiology,  with  loh.  v.  MuUer  and  Helm- 
bcdti.    Rudolphi  and  Burdach,  whose  large 

Ehysiology  appeared  in  1832,  made  physiology  at 
ome  in  Germany,  and  soon  came  the  master, 
Johannes  v.  Mtiller  (1801-58).  His  influence  — 
It  is  said  lhat  he  wrote  16,000  printed  pages  — 
was  deeply  felt  throughout  physiology,  emEiyol- 
ogy,  anatomy,  and  zoology;  most  popular  is,  per* 
haps,  his  doctrine  of  the  sprafic  energy  of  the 
senses.  Among  his  many  important  pupils  none 
was  greater  tbui  H.  v.  Helmholtz  (1821-94), 
i/rhose  invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope  (1851) 
created  the  new  ophthalmology.  His  ph}^sio- 
l(^cal  optics  and  his  book  on  tone  sensations 
are  still  authoritative  to-day.  Dubpis-Rey- 
mond's  investigations  of  electropIurstolc«i(^ 
phenomena,  and  Lndwig's  analysis  of  the  iuno> 
tions  of  the  heart  opened  new  ways  also,  and  so 
did  Voit,  Pcttenkofer.  Hering,  Brucke,  Pfluger, 
ete.,  in  various  directions. 

In  the  development  of  pathology  the  central 
figure  is  Rudolf  Virchow  (1821-1902),  whose 
cellular  pathol<«y  revolutionized  the  theory  of 
disease  and  led  it  to  the  heights  of  modem 
histology.  His  pupils,  (!x>hnheim  and  Reck- 
ling^usen,  continued  ms  proof  that  the  organic 
laws  working  In  disease  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  normal  organism.    A  new  movement 


came  in  with  bacteriology;  the  discovery  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  (18S2)  through  R.  Koch  and 
his  iiTvcstigations  of  anthrax,  turned  his  atten' 
tion  from  the  diseased  cell  to  the  microscopical 
causes  of  the  diseases.  Frcmi  bacteriology  pa- 
thology fina%  turned  to  chemistry,  studying  the 
substances  produced  by  the  diseased  tissues. 
This  led  to  the  theory  of  antitoxins  and  to 
Behnng's  discovery  of  the  antitoxin  treatment 
of  diphtheria.  Practical  medicine  was  in  the 
meantime  led  by  men  like  Frerichs  and  Erb, 
Laiwenbeck  and  Billroth,  Graefe  and  Griesinger. 

5.  In  the  world  of  mental  sciences  it  is 
philology  whose  specialistic  ramification  in  the 
I9th  century  is  similar  to  the  work  of  the  natu- 
ralists. The  classical  philolomans  led  the  way, 
and  the  grammatical  sdiolar  Hermann  deepened 
the  linguistic  interest  in  the  classical  authors: 
his  opponents,  Boeck,  Weldcer,  O.  Mtiller,  and 
others  stood  for  the  wider  view  of  F.  A.  Wolf, 
taking  philology  in  its  fullest  meaning.  Zeller. 
Niebuhr,  Droysen,  Mommsen,  Cortius  gave  new 
life  to  the  thought  and  politics  of  the  old 
nations,  and  Lachmann,  Haupt.  Ritschl  and 
others  interpreted  their  authors, 

Germanic,  philc^t^  ia  entirely^  a  product  of 
the  19th  century.  Tht  romanticists,  Schlep 
and  Tieck,  stimulated  interest  in  it,  but  it  be- 
came a  real  branch  of  scholarship  through  Lach- 
mann, Benecke,  and  especially  the  brothers 
Jacob  Grimm  (1785-1863)  and  Wilhelm  Grimm 
(1786-1859),  whose  stuA'es  in  the  history  of 
the  German  language  and  literature  became  of 
Mramount  importance.  As  to  other  languages 
German  scholarship  has  contributed  much  to 
Romanic,  English, .  Slavic,  but  most  of  all  to 
Oriental  philology  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  througjh  Bopp,  Pott,  Benfcy,  W.  v, 
Humboldt,  Schleicher,  etc.,  is  the  compara- 
tive science  of  language  essentially  a  German 
creation. 

History,  too,  took  the  stamp  of  the  special- 
izing scholarship  of  the  century.  An  over- 
whelming mass  of  material  has  been  f^Rthercd 
by  the  research  of  the  German  historical 
schools.  Typical  are  the  'Monumenta  Ger- 
manise histonca.'  But  the  pride  of  this  field  of 
German  scholarship  is  the  noble  line  of  great 
historical  writers.  Niebuhr  (1776-1831)  gave  to 
the  world  a  perfect  reconstruction  of  early 
Roman  history,  and  Mommsen  (1817-1903) 
equally  eminent  as  historian,  jurist  and  phi- 
lologist, gave  in  his  Roman  history  the  German 
masterpiece  of  classical  history  writing.  Yet 
the  greatest  fi^re  of  this  group  was  Leopold 
Ranke  (1795-1886).  whose  works  deal  with  the 
popes,  with  Prussia,  England,  France,  especially 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  with  world  history;  they  are 
famous  alike  for  their  style  and  composition, 
for  their  richness  of  inaterial,  and  for  their 
objective  presentation.  Sdilosscr  and  Gervinus 
went  their  own  way:  Sybel  aod  Waits,  CHese- 
brecht  and  Treitsduce,  however,  were  deeply 
tmder  Ranke'a  influence. 

The  economic  life  of  the  social  community 
was  seen  at  the  beginningof  the  century  through 
the  eyes  of  France  and  England.  The  abstract 
theory  of  economy  with  its  individualistic  tend* 
ency  controlled  the  first  decades;  of  this  the 
work  of  Rau  is  ^cal.  With  die  year  1840 
begins  the  growing  reaction.  The  historical 
reiativistic  view  is  developed  by  Rosdier,  Kries, 
and  others,  and  IMt,  in  his  ^National  Systeiii,^ 
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Kodbertus,  in  his  'Social  Letters,^  Marx,  in  his 
'Kapital,*  ted  the  attack  of  collectivism  against 
the  abstract  individualistic  theory.  Brentano, 
Knapp,  and  Schmoller  turned  the  attention  to 
the  objective  history  of  economic  conditions. 

The  legal  life  of  the  commanity  and  the 
theory  of  law  was  the  object  of  not  less  intense 
discussion.  Amon^  the  leaders  of  the  century 
Savigny,  Windscheid,  and  Thering  may  be  men- 
tioned for  Roman  Law,  Eichhom  and  Grimm 
for  German  Law,  Mohl  and  Bluntschli  for  State 
Law,  Fenerliach  and  Mittermaier  for  Criminal 
Law,  Thibant  and  Demburg  for  Private  Law, 
etc. 

In  the  field  of  religion  the  naturalistic  tend- 
ency of  this  post-idealistic  fteriod  demanded, 
first  of  all,  historical  criticisrt,  and  yet  positive 
theology  was  not  idle.  In  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  most  fundamental  research  work  was 
done  by  Hengstenberg,  Delitzch,  and  Hofmann; 
in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  by  F.  C. 
Baur,  the  founder  of  the  school  of  Tubingen, 
D.  F.  Strauss,  and  in  sharp  contrast  to  them, 
Ritschl  and  Weizsacker ;  in  the  study  of  Church 
history  by  Planck,  Neander,  Rttsdd,  and  Har- 
nack;  in  the  study  of  Systematic  Tneolop'  by 
Schleiermachcr,  Rothe,  Lipsius.  Nitzsch,  Ritscbl. 

And  finally,  philosophy.  The  period  which 
we  have  just  ctiaracterized  by  the  abundance  of 
its  specializing  work  began  with  the  downfall 
of  Hegelianism.  The  age  became  indifferent  to 
real  philosophy  and  substituted  either  an  un- 
critical materialism  with  Buchner,  Vc^,  or  the 
history  of  philosophy  which  naturally  became 
the  ^main  of  Hegelians  like  Erdmann,  Kuno 
Fischer,  etc.,  or  developed  ar  specialistic  study 
of  empipical  .psychology.  In  the  latter  field 
Germany  founded,  through  Fechner  and  Wundt, 
the  new  science  of  experimental  psychology. 
In  the  last  two  decades  of  the  century  new  in- 
terest in  real  philosophy  has  set  in,  partly  in  the 
midst  of  the  special  sciences,  as  mathematics, 
physics,  history,  etc.,  where  a  disappointment  in 
mere  fact-gathering  has  everywhere  led  to  the 
deeper  problems  of  principle,  partly  in  pure 
pfaifosophy.  This  new  idealistic  movement  has 
grown  rapidly;  logical,  ethical,  metaphysical, 
testhetical  discussions  come  again  more  and 
more  to  the  foreground,  welcomed  by  the  em- 
pirical sciences  which  held  them  in  contempt 
for  half  a  century.  And  thus  it  can  be  said 
that  with  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  the 
anti-idealistic  specialistic  movement,  which  be- 
gan in  the  third  decade  of  the  last  century,  has 
come  to  an  end  and  a  new  synthetic  idealistic 
tendenqr  appears  to-day  throughout  German 
science  and  thought 

Hugo  MOnstebbebg, 
Late  Professor  of  Psychology,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

10.  HISTORY  OF  GBRBSAN  RBLI- 

GION.  The  earliest  religious  ideas  and  forms 
of  worship  among  the  ancient  Germans  have 
been  the  object  of  scientific  stu(fy  since  the 
epoch-making  work  of  Jakob  Grimm  (q.v.)  (d. 
1863),  but  so  far  without  such  ^neralty  ac- 
cepted results  as  give  confidence  m  their  cor- 
rectness and  completeness.  The  Germans  ajH 
pear  to  have  shared  the  relif^ous  conceptions  of 
the  great  "Indo-European*  family,  to  which,  in 
the  absence  of  entire  certainty  as  to  their  origin, 
we  continue  to  assign  them.  Their  religion 
thus  presents,  at  the  time  w^ien  thqr  first  enter 
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into  the  fidd  of  historical  inqoizy,  the  aspect  of 
a  well-developed  mythology. 

Beginning  presumably  with  a  simple  rever- 
ence and  dread  for  the  beneficial  and  harmful 
forces  of  outward  Nature,  they  had  advanced 
with  a  more  higUy  develt^d  social  organi- 
zation va  a  more  eaborate  system  of  penonal 
deities.  Three  central  ideas  seem  to  have  been 
common  to  the  several  tribal  grotqis  into  which 
the  people  thought  of  themselves  as  divided 
The  god  of  War  (Thiu,  Thiwas),  the  god  of 
the  Storm  (Wotan,  Odin),  and  a  goddess  of 
Fertility  (Freya)  appear  in  a  varie^  of  fomu 
and  have  thetr  history  of  local  adherence,  of 
diffusion  and  of  adoption.  These  figures  are 
distina  enou^  to  luve  left  tfaar  names  on 
days  of  the  week  and  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  Roman  observers.  In  the  descrip- 
tions of  Oesar  and  Tacitus  they  appear  re- 
spectively as  Mars,  Hercules,,  and  Isis,  so  that 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  at  the  beginning  of 
our  era  these  principal  %ures  had  taken  on  a 
fairly  definite  shape.  They  were  accompaoied 
by  a  world  of  secoiidaTy  mythological  creations, 
spirits  of  the  air,  the  foresL  and  the  stream, 
^ants.  dwarfs,  -and  other  half -human  pei^ooali- 
ties.  Later,  and  especially  among  the  TeutMis 
of  the  far  north,  there  was-  added  the  concep- 
tion of  a  cosmos  created  out  of  nothing,  and, 
as  the  climax  of  the  ^stem,  appears  another 
equally  vivid  notion  of  an  tiltunate  cataclysm 
in  which  gods  and  universe  alike  ahall  be  over- 
whelmed. 

In  their  dealing!  with  die  tniseen  powers 
the  Germans  seem  not  to  have  evolved  or 

needed  any  formal  ritual  in  the  hands  of  an 
organized,  mediatorial  priesthood.  The  chiefs 
of  the  family  or  the  tribe  performed  the  neces- 
sary sacrifices  by  which  the  favor  of  the  gods 
was  propitiated  or  their  wrath  averted.  No 
theology  or  speculative  development  of  these 
originsd  simple  ideas  was  ever  reached.  The 
whole  system  bears  the  marfcs  of  a  fresh,  vigor- 
ous and  spontaneous  expression  of  intimacy 
between  oonquering  freeman  and  the  divine 
eovemance  under  which  they  UVed.  The  coa- 
nicts  of  the  gods,  their  spacious  repose  in  VVal- 
balla,  reflect  the  ideals  of  a.  race  whidh  front 
our  earliest  glimpses  of  it  appears  in  a  slow 
but  steady  movement  i^iward  tovrard  higher 
levels  of  social,  economic,  and  spiritual  experi- 
ence. 

Thus  eqtiipped  the  Germanic  peoides  enter 
upon  dieir  fateful  contact  with  the  Romans. 
In  the  course  of  this  contact,  vrfiether  in  the 
form  of  Roman  military  or  commercial  visits 
to  them,  or  in  their  own  military  service  in  the 
Roman  armies,  they  ma^  have  undergone  a 
species  of  religiotts  disintegration  such  as  often 
accompanies  profcKind  chains  of  national  ex- 
perience. The  andent  gods  of  the  tribe  oiuld 
not  long  muntain  their  hold  on  the  affections 
of  a  people  whose  tribal  life  was  shattered  to 
its  foundation  by  the  manifold  reactions  of  the 
Rt»nan  cultuie.  It  was  probabl>r  tlus  weaken- 
ing of  the  ancient  ties  of  reli^on  that  com- 
bined with  the  more  obvious  political  motives  to 
bring  about  the  transition  to  Christianity. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  all  those  Ger- 
man tribes  vdrich  left  their  anclcat  homes  be- 
ycmd  the  Rhine  and  the  Damibe  and  moved  in 
mass  southward  and  westward  on  to  the  lands 
of  Rome-  had  already  at  the  time  o£  this  occu- 
pation hei»nne  converted  to  the  rdigimi  of 
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Chnst  The  process  of  thi&  oonvetsion 
however,  afanost  entirely  obseuTe.  Among  the 
Greek  and  Rmnan  popiuations  Christianitar  had 
made  its  way  for  uree  cenbiries,  wholly  by 
the  method  of  individual  conviction,  and  even 
during  the  4th  century,  after  the  weight  of 
impenal  pressure  had  been  added,  the  same 
process  had  gone  on.  Christianity  had  made 
Its  appeal  to  these  highly  developed  peoples  as 
a  system  of  thought  and  as  a  rule  of  life.  To 
the  uncultured  and  intellectually  tindisci^ined 
Germans  such  an  an>«al  seems  obviously  imr 
possible.  They  oicountered  Christiaiu^  long 
after  it  had  entered  upon  its  tnstitational  stage. 
They  met  it  as  one  of  those  governmental 
agencies  by  which  Rome  seemed  to  have  grown 
great,  and  adopted  it  as  a  new  means  of  great- 
ness for  themselves.  Once  adopted  they  dung 
to  it  with  unshaken  lojralty  and  gradually  came 
to  understand  its  spirit.  Further  these  same 
peoples, —  the  migrating  tribes  in  stricter  senses 
mduding  the  Visigoths,  Ostrogoths,  Burgun- 
dians.  Vandals,  and  Lombards, —  were  all  con- 
verted to  the  Arian  form  of  Christianity,  that 
form  which  was  condemned  by  the  first  General 
Council  at  Nicaca  (325),  but  which  continued 
during  the  next  two  centuries,  under  various 
disguises,  to  maintain  a  powerful  hold  on  East- 
em  speculative  thoudit.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  shdw  that  tins  doctrinal  divergence  of 
the  Germans  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  some 
spiritual  affinity  between  their  mental  attitude 
and  that  of  ttte  Arian  agencies  throi^h  which 
they  received  the  new  faith.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, seem  likely  that  it  is  to  be  explained  on 
any  intellectual  grounds  whatever.  Their  con- 
version took  place  mainly  from  the  East  at  a 
time  when  Arianism  was  dominant  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  it  was  altogether  in  accord  writh 
Uieir  stage  of  relisnous  culture  diat  they  should 
t^  what  was  offered  them  without  nice  dis- 
crimination. Later,  long  after  their  settlement 
in  Aeir  respective  homes  on  Roman  soil,  such 
of  these  tribes  as  survived  changed  their  form 
of  Christianity  to  that  which  had  then,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  come  to 
be  dominant  in  the  western  world.  Bat  one 
really  striking  figure  emerges  out  of  tiie  ohr 
scunty  of  this  perio4^  that  of  Utfila  the  Vlsi- 
goth,  whose  translation  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Qiristian  Scriptures  from  Greek  into  a  written 
Gothic  lai^^uage  i^ch  he  himself  invented  for 
the  purpose,  remains  the  most  important  docu- 
ment of  the  conversion,  precious  alike  to  the 
theolf^an  and  the  philologist  A  copy  written 
in  silver  letter."!  upon  purple  parchment  and 
known  as  the  'Silver  Codex*  is  in  the  library 
of  the  University  at  Upsala,  Svreden. 

Quite  similar  in  motive  and  process,  but 
infinitely  different  in  result,  Is  the  conversion 
of  those  Germanic  peoples  who  did  not  aban- 
don their  ancient  homes,  but  remaining  rooted 
there  sent  out  brandies  to  overspread  the  more 
or  less  RcHnanized  lands  of  Gaul  and  Britain. 
The  Anglo-Saxons,  coming  over  into  England 
from  about  450  onward  and  striking  upon  a 
Christianized  Keltic  population  not  greatly  supe- 
rior to  them  in  culture,  early  developed  a  race 
antagonism  which  prevented  any  effective  re^ 
action  upon  themselves.  It  was  not  until  the 
dose  of  the  6th  century  that  they  were  visited 
W  missionaries  sent  out  directly  from  Rome  by 
PoDt  Gregory  I  and  converted  to  Christianity 
under  the  Roman  form.  Their  attitude  toward 
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It  seems  to  have  been  the  same  a^  that  of  thel^ 
brethren  of  the  lower  Danube  two  centuries  ber 
fere.  They  accepted  it  at  the  biddii^^  of  cUef 
tains  who  saw  in  it  a  means  of  sharing  in  the 
larger  Hfe  r^resented  to  tJbem  by  the  ovne  of 
Rome.  A  generation  later  Anglo-Saxon  Chris-  , 
tianity  was  undoubtedly  prcMnoted  by  Kdtic 
missionary  activity  in  the  North.  The  Atiglo- 
Saxons  appear  to  have  been  quite  uninfluenced 
by  their  Teutonic  neighbors  and  kinsfolk  across 
the  Channel,  the  Franks,  whose  conversion  had 
taken  place  almost  a  centuiy  before. 

The  elements  of  the  stoiy  in  the  case  of  the 
Franks  are  again  much  the  same:  a  heathen 
kin^  (Clovis)  married  to  a  Christian  Germanic 
wife,  to  whom  freedom  of  worship  has  been 
guaranteed,  a  series  of  persuasions  ^1  based  on 
we  superiority  of  Christianity  as  a  working 
religion  and  finally  a  dramatic  event,  the  vie- 
toiy  of  the  Prankish  host  over  a  heathen  enemy; 
and  then  a  tribal  conversion  with  wholesale 
baptism.  In  the  account  of  these  events  writ? 
ten  a  hundred  years  later  by  the  bishop  Gregory 
of  Tours,  the  gods  of  Clovis  are  described  in 
Roman  terms  as  Jupiter,  Hercules,  etc.,  so  com- 
pletely had  the  sense  of  distinction  among 
heathen  religious  systems  disappeared  from  the 
Christian  consciousness. 

The  decisive  incident  in  these  two  northern 
conversions  was  that  they  were  made  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
thus  determined  for  the  future-  the  religious 
allegiance  of  those  two  Germanic  races  which 
were  destined  to  survive  or  to  incorporate  the 
rest.  In  the  furious  struggles  for  power  among 
the  Merovingian  successors  of  Clovis,  the 
Church  appears  as  the  one  civilizing  and  human- 
izing agepcy  in  a  sodety  iiat  seems  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  complete  disintegration.  Yet  even  its 
influence  was  fitful  and  ineffective^  The  Roman 
bishopric,  involved  in  a  life  and  death  struggle 
with  German  Arian  invaders  and  with  the  re- 
vived activity  of  the  Eastern  empire  in  Italy, 
was  unable  to  off'er  to  the  West  the  unifying 
force  it  needed.  The  great  efforts  of  Gregory 
I  in  this  direction  do  not  seem  1o  have  had 
permanent  results  in  ^dng  the  Church  of 
Gaul  on  a  solid  basis.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
newly  established  power  of  the  Carolingian 
Majors  Domus,  especially  the  sons  of  Charles 
ilartel,  about  the  middle  of  the  8rti  century,  to 
reorganize  the  Prankish  CHorch  on  the  twofold 
foundation  of  national  ccoitrol  and  papal  super- 
viskm. 

This  alliance  of  the  Prankish  state  with  the 
Roman  power  was  strengthened  by  the  effeetive 
work  of  the  Ang^o-Saxon  Winfried,  who  under 
his  Latinized  name  of  Bomfaoe  became  the 
active  agent  of  both  iif  the  definite  estabKA- 
ment  of  die  Roman  Church  system  in  Germany. 
He  was  made  first  Archbishop  of  Mainz  and 
waft  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Fulda  in 
Hessen,  long  to  be  the  most  important  ou^iost 
of  Franco-Roman  Christianity  toward  the  still 
heathen  Saxons  and  Frisians  lying  in  ,the  vait 
lowlands  of  the  North  from  Rhine  to  Elbe. 

The  contemporary  accounts  of  the  long  con- 
flict of  Charlemagne  with  the  Saxons  dKrin 
them  at  practically  the  same  stage  of  dvlliza- 
tion  as  were  their  kinsfolk  in  the  narrative  .of 
Tacitus  700  years  earlier.  Still  almost  un- 
touched by  Roman  influences,  they  resisted  widi 
heroic  courage  every  attempt  to  in^wse  upon 
them  Frankiflh  supremaity  and  nomaa  relig^aa. 
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Their  &n^' defeat  and  incorporation  into  the 
pc4itical  scheme  of  Charlemagne  was  by  far 
the  most  important  contribution  yet  made  to- 
ward th«  upbuilding  of  a  distinctively  German 
Christianity.  So  complete  was  this  process  of 
assimilation  that  when,  about  a  hundred  years 
hter,  one  of  their  own  historians  tells  the  story 
of  their  conquest,  the  tribal  point  of  view  is 
almost .  wholly  forgotten  in  the  pride  oi  the 
writer  over  the  delivep'  of  his  people  from 
the  bonds  of  a  degrading  superstition.  Epis- 
copal centres  were  established  at  Minden. 
Paderborn,  Verden,  Bremen,  Osnabrfick.  ana 
Halberstadt,  and  were  henceforth  maintained 
as  bulwarks  of  the  Church  against  the  still 
rampant  heathenism  of  Scandinavia  and  of  the 
Slavic  peoples  beyond  the  Elbe.  From  an  early 
day  the  bishoprics  of  Germany  shared  with  other 
landholding  mterests  the  character  of  territorial 
lordships,  closely  identified  with  the  soil,  lo^l 
to  the  vast  Roman  ecclesiastical  system  of  which 
they  formed  a  noteworthy  part,  but  primarily 
German  in  character  and  sentiment.  In  the 
struggles  for  power  in  the  9th  century  among 
the  local  chiefs  the  support  of  the  great  bishops 
was  indispensable,  and  they  came  out  in  the 
10th  century  firmly  established  as  the  equals  of 
the  highest  among  the  lay  lords,  and  even 
superior  to  many  of  those  in  the  wide  range  of 
their  influence  and  the  security  of  their  landed 
revenues. 

With  the  definite  organization  of  Feudalism 
(q.v,),  after  the  break-up  of  the  Carolingiah 
system  they  enter  into  the  scheme  of  lus  newly 
constructed  society  as  in  some  ways  its  most 
important  units.  Their  selection  is  so  largely 
influenced  by  the  kings,  whenever  these  chance 
to  be  men  of  weight,  that  the  bishops  come  to 
be  thou^t' of  as  a  kind  of  royal  officials,  and 
from  this  close  association  with  temporal  affairs 
come  those  often  well-founded  charges  of 
worldliness  which  are  the  moving  cause  of  the 
clerical  reform  movement  of  the  llth  c«itury. 
In  this  movement  for  the  betterment  of  society 
through  an  increased  emphasis  on  the  ascetic 
life  Germany  took  Less  active  interest  than 
those  southern  regions,  notably  of  France,  in 
which  it  ori^Bted.  Grermaa  monasticism  had 
from  the  beginning  an  eminently  practical  char- 
acter. Its  work  had  been  largely  that  of  the 
pioneer  in  a  new  cbimtry,  developing  industry 
by  the  to^provement  of  the  land  and  cultivating 
learning  in  the  comparative  security  of  its  pro- 
tected hfe.  On  the  wh(rfe  we  hear  littie  of  the 
cbmipUon  that  had  often  led  to  serious  out- 
breaks against  the  monastic  system  in  the  Smith. 
The  leading  abbacies  in  the  houses  for  women 
as  well  as  for  men  were  often  filled  by  members 
or  intimate  connections  of  the  royjd  families, 
and  such  persons,  as  for  example,  the  abbots 
of  Fulda,  Saint  Gallen,  or  Reichenau,  take  their 
'place  alongside  the  bishops  as  feudal  princes. 
Also  their  appointments,  like  those  of  the 
bi^ops,  were  greatiy  influenced  by  the  poHcy  of 
the  government 

It  is  laigely  tUs  dose  identification  of  the 
Iri^er  churai  offices  with  tite  rc^l  power  that 
leads 'to  the  most  important  struggle  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Wars  of  the  Investiture 
(1075-1122).  The  direct  isstie  in  that  long 
conflict  was  whether  the  German  Church  was 
to  continue  in  its  fonner  intimate  relation  to 
llic  German  king  or  was  to  become,  dirougfa 


the  process  of  tiie  papal  investiture,  subject  to 
a  foreign  political  control.  Hie  outcome  as 
expressed  in  the  Concordat  of  Worms  (1122), 
was  in  appearance  a  compromise  based  upon  a 
division  of  the  temporal  from  the  spiritual 
powers  of  the  episcopate;  but  in  reality  reso- 
lute kings  continued  afterward,  as  before,  to 
bring  pressure  upon  the  higher  clerical  appoint- 
ments. During  this  period  it  is  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor  of  Ae  (jcrman  Nation  who 
stands  forth  as  the  spokesman  of  all  temporal 
fjowers  against  the  a^essions  of  his  colleague 
in  the  administration  of  the  Christian  worid  of 
the  West,  the  successor  of  Saint  Peter.  The 
conflict  is  mainly  political  on  both  sides,  but 
political  ideas  were  during  the  strict  medieval 
period  hopelessly  entangled  with  religious 
claims.  The  defeat  of  the  imperial  power  in 
its  efforts  at  aggrandizement  in  Italy  was  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  greater  clerical  powers  in  Ger- 
many as  it  was  also  to  the  territorial  lords. 
From  the  middle  of  the  13th  to  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century  Germany  passed  throngh 
that  development  of  ahnost  independent  princi- 
palities which  were  guaranteed  by  the  Golden 
Bull  of  1356.  The  control  over  the  clergy 
formerly  exercised  by  the  Emperor  passed 
thus  into  the  hands  of  a  group  of  princes 
with  whom  the  central  power  of  .the  Church 
has  henceforth  to  deal.  During  the  Con- 
ciliar  period  (140S-48)  it  is  th^  who  present 
schemes  of  reform  for  the  action  of  the 
Councils  at  Constance  and  Basel,  and  who 
enter  into  Concordats  with  the  Papacy  of  -  the 
Reaction  after  1448,  by  which  it  was  hoped  that 
the  ever-increasing  complaints  against  clerical 
abuses  mi^t  forever  be  laid  to  rest. 

The  agitations  of  the  Conciliar  period,  how- 
ever, especially  in  Germany,  had  driven  men 
into  deeper  reflection  upon  the  actual  sources 
of  authority  for  religious  faith  and  practice. 
Three  directions  of  thou£^t  were  thus  sttmu- 
lated  which  were  to  move  on  side  by  ude  into 
the  full  current  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
These  were  the  ''evangelical,*  the  mystical,  and 
the  intellectual.  (1)  The  first  of  these  found 
its  support  in  the  doctrines  of  Wicliffe  in  Eng- 
land and  Huss  in  Bohemia  in  regard  to  the 
ultimate  authority  of  Scripture.  Whatever  in 
the  thought  or  in  the  institutions  of  the  Oiurch 
was  not  plainly  to  be  (fiscovered  in  these 
ori^al  documents  of  Christianity  was  open  to 
criticism  and  ou^t  at  least  to  be  investigated. 
If  not  clearly  deducible  from  Scripture  it 
ought  to  be  reformed.  (2)  The  mystical  tend- 
ency of  German  thought  was  a  reaction  against 
the  overgrown  institutionalism  of.  the  later 
mediteval  Church.  If  it  was  true  tiiat  the  abso- 
lute comprehension  of  God  and  the  complete 
identification  of  the  devout  soul  with  Him  was 
possible  through  a  process  of  individual  disci- 
pUne,  then  obviously  ^  importance  of  all 
ecclesiastical  medianism  was  proportionately  re- 
duced. A  formal  priesthood  might  come  to  be 
rather  an  obstacle  than  an  aid  to  the  highest 
attainment  of  relinous  certain^.  So^  also,  the 
most  elaborate  demonstrations ,  of  scholastic 
ingenuity  were  made  unnecessary  by  this  direct 
process  of  spiritual  illumination.  (3)  The 
purely  intellectual  element  came,  in  (Germany, 
with  the  general  awakening  of  the  '^rit  of  in- 
qniry  in  tne  Revival  of  Learning:  The  serious 
DoruKm  mind  turned  at  once  "Sway  from  die 
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frivolities  of  mere  intellccluaiism  to  its  bear- 
ings upon  the  vital  problems  of  religion.  The 
pnnciplc  of  "common  sense*  found  for  the  first 
time  Its  application  to  reK^ous  as  to  other 
questions.  Especially  was  this  true  in  the  field 
of  textual  study  and  criticistn.  The  German 
Johann  Reuchlin  (q.v.)  (d.  1522)  was  the  first 
to  break  through  the  barrier  of  ignorant  super- 
stition that  had  prevented  the  study  of  Hebrew. 
The  German  Erasmus  (q.v.)  was  the  earKest 
scholar  to  approach  the  Gredc  New  Testament 
in  the  true  sdiolariy  spirit. 

On  this  threefold  foundation  of  scriptural 
authority,  direct^  spiritual  insight,  and  the  rijgfat 
of  the  human  intellect  to  work  out  its  omtu 
conchisions,  the  German  Reformation  built  up 
its  defense  against  the  institutionaUsm  of  the 
mediaeval  church  system.  Its  central  doctrine, 
the  Justification  by  Faith,  was  the  expression, 
crude  though  it  might  be,  of  that  harmony 
between  the  righteous  soul  and  the  order  of  a 
divinely  governed  universe,  which  had  ever 
been  the  truest  ideal  of  Christian  thought.  Its 
emphasis  on  the  idea  of  individual  sinfulness, 
exa^erated  as  it  may  now  seem,  was  the 
necessary  counterpoise  to  the  equally  exagger- 
ated laxness  in  the  existingf  methods  of  dealing 
with  this  never-ending  problem.  The  outward 
success  of  the  German  Reformation  was  largely 
due  to  the  skill  with  which  its  leaders,  notably 
Luther  (q.v.),  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  logic^ 
extremes  of  doctrine  into  which  a  radical  wing 
under  the  lead  of  Thomas  Munzer  (q.v.)  and 
others  sought  to  force  them  and  also  to  the 
dear  insie^t  vAAdi  led  diem  from  the  first  to 
identify  their  cause  with  that  of  the  independ- 
ent territorial  princes.  By  this  eminently  con- 
servative -and  constructive  policy  they  were 
able  to  give  to  their  work  a  distinctively  na- 
tional character,  to  ensure  it  against  attack 
from  without  and  thus  to  make  it  the  starting 
point  for  still  further  advance. 

Under  the  protection  and  hence  to  a  certain 
extent  under  the  direction  of  the  several  gov- 
ernments Lutheranism  acquired  during  the  16th 
and  l7th  centuries  a  rigi<Uty  of  form  and  of 
doctrine  apparently  no  less  dangerous-  to  the 
free  movement  of  human  thought  than  the 
system  it  had  supplanted.  The  doctrine  of 
scriptural  authority  endangered  by  an  inevitable 
freedom  of  interpretation  was  pushed  by  one 
wing  to  an  extreme  of  literalism  which  could 
end  only  in  self-destruction.  The  doctrine  of 
the  'enslaved  will,'^  strengthened  by  the  re- 
action of  C^lvinistic  predestination,^  was  in 
danger  of  hardening  into  an  unchristian  fatal- 
ism. From  these  dangers  (Germany  was  saved 
by  the  growth,  first,  of  a  healthy,  humane 
spirit,  such  as  had  always  served  to  modify  the 
severity  of  Luther's  theology,  and  second,  of 
a  new  philosophy  or  method  of  thought,  whidi 
gave  an  ever-widening  scope  to  the  exercise  of 
plain  human  reason.  Luther  himself  had  in- 
deed laid  the  fottndations  deeper  and  broader 
than  he  knew  when  he  had  declared  that  he 
could  be  convinced  of  error  only  by  ^Scripture 
and  plain  reason.^  If  these  two  were  to  have 
equal  rights  in  determining  religious  truth  it 
must  follow  of  itself  that  reason  should  be 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 

This  is  the  special  service  of  Germany  in 
the  field  of  modem  relinous  thou^t:  to  have 
giiren  to  the  accepted  doctrine  of  Chriattaaity 


a  form  that  might  make  it  acceptable  to  the 
modem  world.  The  key-note  is  sounded  in 
the  writings  of  C^tthold  Ephraim  Lessin^  (q-v.), 
and  this  the  more  clearly  because  Lessmg  had 
BO  formal  system  of  philosophy  to  oiler,  but 
approached  diis  subject  as  he  did  all  others 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  free  human  spirit 
working  on  the  divine  mysteries  in  virtue  of  a 
divine  element  within  itself.  Especially  he  de* 
manded  in  reli^ous  matters  the  widest  possible 
nse  of  the  critical  method,  the  freest  investiga- 
tion into  the  original  sources,  in  short,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Bible  as  a  collection  of  literature 
produced  by  human  means  and  therefore  sub* 

Ject  to  the  same  rules  of  criticism  as  all  other 
itmian  productions.  In  so  far  Lcssing  stood 
on  the  same  ground  as  the  English  Deists  of 
the  previous  century  and  thdr  French  followers, 
Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists;  but  Germany 
was  not  ready  at  once  to  give  up  its  adherence 
to  formal  Christianity.  As  it  had  escaped  the 
frivolity  of  the  Renaissance,  so  it  sought  to 
avert  the  frivolity  of  'enlightenment''  It  de^ 
manded  a  in-indi^e  of  thought  by  which  it 
could  reconcile  the  right  of  thf  thinking  mind 
with  what  seemed  to  oe  the  essential  things  in 
the  inherited  reli^ous  syu-rni. 

This  solution  is  the  special  contribution  of 
Immanuel  Kant  (q.v.)  (d.  1804).  Others  had 
stru^Ied  to  find  an  expresstcm  for  the  idea 
that  our  reason  may  accept  anything  that  is 
not  above  it,  provided  only  it  be  not  called 
Upon  to  accei>t  anything  that  is  contrtwy  to  it 
Kant  analyz«l  the  nature  of  Reason  itself  and 
fotmd  a  distinction  between  pure  reasm  which 
could  never  penetrate  into  the  supernatural  and 
a  "practical^  reason  to  which  the  absolute  moral 
law  is  revealed.  Through  this  principle  it  be- 
came possible  to  give  new  interpretations  to  the 
formal  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  intense 
emphasis  thus  laid  upon  the  thinking  individual 
as  the  final  authority  could  not  faU.  however, 
to  produce  in  Gena^ayr,  even  among  most  seri- 
ous thinkers  a  growing  indifference  to  the 
formule  of  faith  and  to  the  institutions  that 
had  come  to  represent  them.  Out  of  this  com- 
parative indifference  to  fonnal  dogmas  grew  the 
two  directions  of  religious  life  and  thought 
which  have  specially  characterized  Germany  to 
the  present  day.  Pietism  (q.v.),  the  emphasis 
upon  an  overstrict  personal  morality  as  the  only 
real  condition  of  religious  satisfaction-,  had  al- 
reatfy  fowtd  its  cUu  ocpftssion  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hallc  andcr  the  teaduiiE  of  Spener 
(q.V.)  (d.  1705),  and  Francke  (q.vT)  (d  1727). 
u  was  profowndly  modified  by  the  new  phito^ 
Sophie  impulse,  but  it  had  sunk  too  deep  into 
the  character  of  the  German  people  to  be  easily 
removed.  On  the  other  hand  Rationalism,  the 
right  of  the  human  reason  to  be  heard  in  every 
determination  of  rdifi^oas  tmth  and  in  every 
institotion  of  the-  ruigious  life,  was  greatly 
strengthened  \y  the  Kantum  recondliation. 

Both  these  directions  of  thonght,  Fletism 
and  Naturalism  (q.v.),  go  back  in  the  Idst 
analysis  to  the  same  prinople  of  the  individual 
as  the  unit  of  religious  experience  and  the 
ultimate  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  G«rman 
religious  thought  in  the  19th  century  triied  to 
keep  its  hold  on  both  these  aspects  of  indi- 
vidualism. In  various  organizations*  notably 
in  the  Evangelical  Union  and  the  Protestant' 
eitvtrtm  it  sought  to  mbody  the  practical 
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demands  for  a  reformed  faith  that  should  not 

S've  up  the  personal  and  social  foundations  of 
e  early  Refonnation.  In  the  successive  schools 
of  theMogical  interpretation,  the  *rational- 
rapematnral*  of  Sddeiennadier  and  Neander 
(<N-v.),  the  "historical*  sdiool  of  Tubingen 
(q.v.),  and  mediatorial  school  of  RitschI  (q.v.)> 
Germany  has  aimed  to  keep  the  balance  be- 
tween the  extravagance  of  modem  materialism 
and  a  relapse  into  an  .official  Uteralism.  The 
problem  of  the  moment  in  Germany  as  else- 
where is  to  bring  back  a  sentiment  of  religious 
obligation  without  sacrificing  the  gains  of 
modem  exact  sdence. 
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11.  THE  GERMAN  UNIVERSITY  SYS- 
TEM. The  ctuweptitMi  of  a  university  is,  as 
part  of  the  German  educational  system,  free 
from  all  the  difficulties  of  determination  which 
are  involved  in  the  American  usage  of  the  word. 
In  the  United  States  the  university  means  some- 
times the  best  equipped  colleges  as  distii^uished 
f TfMn  the  poorer  ones ;  sometimes  those  institu- 
tions iK^ich  comUne  colleges  and  professional 
schools;  yet  at  the  same  time  many  of  the 
smallest  and  newest  schools  lading  to^  the 
bachelor's  de^ee  call  themselves  tmiverstties, 
wtdle  the  older  and  better  ones  keep  the  tra- 
ditional name  of  college.  Thus  there  is  on  the 
American  side  no  sharp  demarcation  line,  and 
hundreds  of  hardly  comparable^  institutions  may 
be  called  universities.  The  situation  in  Ger- 
many  is  in  eveiy  rentect  the  opposite  of  this. 
The  German  Empire  has  21  universities  which, 
at  least  in  theory,  all  stand  on  exactly  same 
level,  have  unif  ozm  entrance  conditions  and  de- 


grees, are  sharply  and  absolutely  different  from 
a  German  school  or  gymnasium,  from  the  acad- 
emies and  technical  schools  and  from  evenr 
American  institution;  comparaUe  perhaps  with 
the  four  post-graduate  departments  {Has  the 
junior  and  senior  classes  of  an  institution  litre 
Harvard  University. 

Hie  oldest  German  universities  lie  outside  of 
the  present  (jerman  Empire,  in  Austria :  Prague 
was  founded  in  1348  and  soon  after,  Vienna. 
Id  the  Germany  of  to-day  n(»ie  is  older  than 
Heidelberg,  founded  1385.  The  others  are,  in 
historical  order:  Leipzig  (1409),  Rostock 
(1419),  Griefswald  (1456),  Freiburg  (1457), 
Tubingen  (1477),  Marburg  (1527)',  ISnigsberg 
(1544),  Jena  (1558),  Wiirxbuig  (1582),  Qessen 
(1607),  Kiel  (1665).  Hallc  (1694),  Breslau 
(1702),  Gottingen  (1737),  Erlangen  (1743), 
Miinster  (1780),  Berlin  (1809),  Bonn  (1818), 
Muncben  (1826),  Strassbure  (1872).  A  lively 
agitation  makes  it  probable  that  the  next  univer- 
sity will  be  founded  in  Hamburg. 

Sixteen  universities,  some  of  them  of  great 
historical  importance,  existed  for  some  centuries 
and  disappeared  again,  a&  for  instance,  KSln 
(1388-1794),  Erfurt  (1392-1816),  Ingolstadt 
(147^-1800),  Mainz  (1477-1798),  Wittenberg 
(1502-1817),  Frankfurt  a.  O.  (1506-1810), 
Heknstadt  (1576-1809),  Altdorf  (1622-1807;^. 

The  essential  features  of  these  21  institu- 
tions are  given  in  the  fac^  firstly,,  that  they  are 
state  institutions;  secondly,  that  the  instruction 
is  adjusted  to  the  professional  training  of  the 
lawyer,  the  pfaysicun,  the  minister,  Oie  hi^^ 
school  teacher  and  tne  scholar;  thirdly,  that 
the  teachers  are  ajvointed  for  tbeir  achieve- 
ments in  productive  scholarship;  and  finally, 
that  the  students  are  left  to  the  complete  free- 
dom of  independent  young  scholars.  We  have 
to  consider  carefully  the  bearing  of  these  four 
features  to  understand  the  meaung  of  those  in- 
stitutions vrfiich  have  been  throu^^iout  the  whole 
ol  the  19th  century  the  chief  pnde  of  the  Ger- 
man nation,  and  have  secured  to  Cierman 
scholarship  the  acknowledged  leadership  in  the 
civilized  world. 

State  Imtitiitioaa^The  German  universi- 
ties are  state  institutions.  While  in  America 
the  State  has  organized  university  life  wherever 
private  initiative  has  been  insufficient,  giving  to 
the  State  universities  on  the  whole  a  suwle- 
mentary  character,  inasmuch  as  all  the  leading 
historic  tmiversities  have  been  under  the  con- 
trol oi  private  corporations,  the  Gennan  nation 
takes  for  granted  that  the  higher  education  is  a 
matter  for  the  state.  This  administrative  dp- 
pendence  upon  the  state  alone  can  secure  the 
necessaxy  uniformity  in  the  preparation  of  the 
state  employees,  teachers,  judges,  and  so  on. 
And,  ou  die  other  hand,  as  the  state  demands 
that  its  employees  shall  have  studied  a  number 
of  years  in  Ckrman  state  universities,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  develop  universities  on  iprivate 
foundations.  Germany  thus  represents  m  this 
respect  the  opposite  extreme  to  Eni^and,  while 
America  takes  a  middle  place.  But  it  is  not 
the  empire  which  has  any  control  of  the  uni- 
versities. The  higher  education  is  a  function 
of  the  particular  states.  Thus,  Berlin  is  under 
the  control  of  Prussia:  Leipzig,  of  Saxony; 
Munich,  of  Bavaria ;  Heidelberg,  of  Baden ;  and 
so  on.  The  state  appcunts  the  professors,  de- 
teraiincs  their  salaries  and  their  functions  and 
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detennines  t&e  requirements  for  tbe  State  ex- 
aminations. All  the  expenses  of  the  nniyersity, 
salarica  and  pensions,  buildings  and  equipment, 
fismc  in  llie  itate  tm^^et,  and  are  inoependcm 
of  tbe  anall  fees  wfaidi  the  students  pay-  and 
irtiich  BO  directlv  to  the  profeesors  whose  leo 
tmvs  they  attend.  Thus  income  of  the  in- 
structors comes  from  two  sources:  the  salary 
and  the  fees.  In  the  case  of  disability  of  the 
professor,  his  whole  salary  is  to  be  paid  vntil 
lus  death;  and  in  every  case,  the  statfl  takes 
care  of  the  widow  and  orphans. 

The  state  vcpenses  for  the  mtvonities  have 
been  abent  3(^000,000  martcs  for  r^br  yeatify 
expenses  and  about  6,000,000  marks  every  year 
for  extraordinary  e3q>enses. 

The  leading  personalty  in  the  govemmoitat 
administratibn  of  ' the  last  two  decaides  has  been 
Dr.  Friedrkh  Althoff,  the  eminent  head  of  the 
Prussian  University  Department;  his  greatest 
achievement  is  iht  development  of  tiie  natsraU 
istic  laboratofies  and  of  the  clinical  instlttttions. 

This  state  character  of  the  uniireruttes  is  in 
no  way  antagonistic  to  an  extraordinary  demo- 
cratic freedom  in  these  institntions.  ThtiT 
whole  organization  is  in  its  essentials  that  of 
self-governed  corporations^  with  powers  in  the 
hand  of  tbe  professors  wbicfa  in  many  respects 
exceed  those  of  ^  American  faculties  and 
which  still  show  much  of  their  origin  in  the 
free  medieval  institutiotts  of  Germany.  Ftmda- 
mental  is  die  right  of  the  factdties  to  fill  their 
vacancies  by  co-operation.  Whenever  a  profes* 
sorihip  is  to  be  filled,  the  faculty  selects  three 
candidates  and  the  government  is  boand  to  ap- 
point a  professor  from  among  this  number. 
The  faculties,  also,  choose  each  year  the  presi- 
dent, the  so-called  rector,  out  of  their  own 
nimiber.  Hie  teaching  staff  consists  further, 
not  only  of  full  professors  and  assistant  profes- 
sors, bnt  also  of  do^ts  (privatdocenten)  who 
have  no  salaries,  but  fees  only,  and  tiieir  »• 
pointment  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
facul^.  In  earliest  times  the  universities  even 
had  their  own  courts.  This  exemption  from 
civil  law  has  been  abolished,  bat  some  discildi- 
naiy  rights  have  still  been  kept  up.  Above  all, 
the  state  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  tbe 
teaching  of  any  instrtictor.  No  political  pmh 
sure  can  be  allied,  and  no  fwolessor  can  be 
removed  from  lus  place  agmnst  his  vrifi.  There 
is  no  sphere  of  public  ac^vity  in  die  Gennan 
Empire  in  which  the  state  contrcrf  is  so  little 
felt  as  in  the  univer«ty;  everything  is  adjusted 
to  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  thou^it 

Profeasionai  Faculties^  l^e  universities 
are  schools  for  professional  training.  Thar 
stand  hereby  in  sharp  mntrast  to  the  English 
and  American  systems.  In  America  the  law 
sdiools,  medical  schools,  and  some  of  the  divin* 
ity  sdiools,  stood  in  old  times  on  a  very  low 
level  of  general  education.  Almost  anycme 
was  admitted.  And  independent  of  these,  tbe 
country  had  its  colleges  as  places  of  highest 
education;  these  were  the  real  universities  of 
the  land,  with  the  aim  of  f  umishii^  the  h^hest 
liberal  edncation,  accessible  alike  to  At  future 
business  man  and  to  the  professional  students. 
In  Germany  the  situation  has  been  just  the 
opposite  of  this  since  the  days  of  the  nrst  tmi- 
versity  in  the  I4th  century.  From  the  begin- 
ning, each  university  has  had  its  four  faculties, 
ana  one  of  th«n,  me  faculty  of  arts,  the  latter 
so-called  philoscvphical  faculty,  was  ^stsncdy 
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tbe  preparation  for  the  three  upper  faculties  of 
dvinity,  law  and  medicine.  The  faculty  of 
arts  had  not  the  co-ordinated  character  because 
its  profes^cmal  aim  of  pr^aring  school  teach- 
eri  had  not  readied  an  independent  standing; 
as  all  teaching  was  done  by  the  dergy.  As 
soon  as  lay  teadiers  were  demanded,  the  fac- 
ulty of  arts^  too,  became  professional,  and  the 
four  cD-ordmated  faculties  represented  the  unt- 
versitjr.  Thus  none  but  professional  men  have 
a  real  t^a  to  existence  m  the  German  univer* 
uty.  The  strong  sodal  effect  of  this  historical 
deviilopment  cannot  be  overlooked;  it  charac* 
tcrizes  the  social  difference  between  Geimany 
and  the  Ai^lc^Saxon  countries.  While  in 
America  die  oooamunify  of  tbe  best  educated  is 
represented  by  tbe  ahunni  of  the  colleges,  with- 
out reference  to  the  question  whether  the  way 
from  the  colt^  leads  to  the  comrt  and  bospit^ 
or  to  the  bank  and  office,  in  Germaay  the  arcle 
of  the  intellectual  leaders  is  con&ied  to  the  pro- 
f  cssiooal  mei^  as  tbey  alone  have  had  reason 
to  attend  a  universi^.  Ottfy  dw  army  ranks 
with  them  sodally,  while  the  r^'esentatives  of 
all  commerdal  and  industrial  activities  take  • 
second  place,  as  di^  have  no  university  ed»« 
cation. 

In  a  certain  way  tbe  phitosofdiical  faculty  is 
still  to-day  introductory  to  the  three  others. 
The  students  of  medicine  here  receive  the  bio* 
kigical  fotrndatim.  die  students  of  law  and 
divinity  find  here  the  hisloricalf  eoonomical  and 
I^losopbical  work.  At  certain  places  the  i^iil* 
osophical  faculty  itself  has  been  divided  into 
two^  a  nativalisdc  and  an  historical  faculty. 
Eveiyidiere  it  is  at  present  the  most  developed 
one,  with  the  lanfest  number  of  teachers  and 
students.  The  most  rajnd  development  in  the 
last  century  beloiws  to  the  medical  faculty, 
which  stood  far  buind  the  law  faculty  a  bo^ 
dred  years  ag<^  while  it  has  now  far  surpassed 
die  law  facinty  in  the  number  of  teachers, 
and,  for  a  period  of  years,  even  in  tbe  number 
of  students. 

In  every  faculty  die  foundations  of  the  in- 
struction are  historical  and  theoretical.  The 
law  f^mlty,  for  instance,  devdops  the  juristic 
problems  from  a  sjrstematic  point  of  view  and 
leads  tm  to  the  existing  law  dirowh  tbe  hi»> 
toiy  of  Roman  and  German,  law.  Ihe  praetieal 
preparation  which  the  case  system  of  the  Ameri- 
can law  school  provides  Is  left  in  Germany  to 
the  so-called  Referendarzeitj  a  jperiod  of  several 
years  which  every  young  junst  —  whether  be 
goes  into  the  career  of  the  lawyer  or  of  the 
judge  —  has  to  pass  in  the  court  for  practical 
training  after  passing  his  examinations  in  the 
imivanty.  Besides  ue  state  examinations  for 
all  professions,  the  university  offers  the  doctor's 
degree  in  philosopl^,  law  and  medidne,  which 
in  itself  gives  no  right  to  any  appointment  or 
to  any  professional  work,  with  the  exception  of 
Ae  career  of  the  university  decent  Yet  the 
doctor's  degree  is  taken  by  most  of  the  profes- 
sional men  too,  as  it  g^ives  by  tradition  the 
staix^  of  real  scholarUiip. 

The  relations  of  the  different  faculties  may 
be  characterbed  by  the  followii^  figures.  In 
the  year  1900  there  were  in  the  philosophical 
faculties  571  full  professors,  52  assodate  pro- 
fessors, 323  assistant  professors,  419  privatdo* 
centSj  and  12,244  students.  In  the  Protestant 
divinity  faculttes  110  full  professors,  7  assod- 
ates;  33  amstant  professors,  39  docents,  2,352 
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students.  In  the  Catholk  divinity  faculties  £2 
professors,  2  associate,  10  assistant  professors, 
10  docenfs,  1,546  students.  In  the  law  faculties 
156  professors,  12  associates,  32  assistant  pro- 
fessors, 40  docents,  9,259 .  students.  In  the 
medical  faculties,  224  professors,  19  associates 
219  assistant  professors,  329  docents  and  7,433 
students.  To  charactense  the  growth  of  the 
faculties  the  following  6gures  may  be  added: 
bi  the  year  ISSO  the  German  universities  had 
12,246  students  (1,615  Evangel,  div.,  1^1 
Catholic  div.,  4,306  law,  1,932  medicine.  3,102 
philosophy).  In  the  year  IBBO,  2Z863  students 
(2.786  Evangel,  div.,  706  Catholic  div.,  5,297  law, 
4^779  medicine,  9,295  philosophy).  In  the  year 
1903,  37,677  students  (2.197  Evangel,  div.,  1,580 
CathoUc  div.,  11,747  law.  6^94^  medicine,  15.205 
^lilosophy). 

The  Teachers^  The  teachers  of  the  ttniver- 
atjr  are  a^tpointed  witli  reference  to  their 
achievenMnts  in  advancement  of  knowledge. 
No  one  can  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
German  university  who  does  not  acknowledge 
this  principle  as  uie  central  energy  of  German 
academic  life.  In  this  respea  Germany  stands 
in  contrast  to  both  England  and  France.  la 
England  the  greatest  scholars,  from  Bacon  to 
Darwin  and  Spencer,  have  stood  outside  the 
university  life,  and  even  the  leading  professors 
of  Oxford  and  Cambri^^  have  little  to  do  with 
the  regular  teaching,  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
tutors  and  fellows.  In  France  the  provincial 
uziiversities  are  professional  schools  wnose  pro- 
fessors are  expected  to  be  first  of  all  teachers, 
while  scholarly  production  is  concentrated  in 
the  academies  of  Paris.  In  Germany  alone  is 
a  complete  unity  of  academic  teacher  and  pro- 
ductive scholar  demanded.  It  is  a  rare  excep- 
tion when  an  important  scholar  does  not  bocome 
a  imivcrsity  teacher  in  Germany,  and  every  uni- 
versity teacher  without  exception  is  expected  to 
have  added  to  the  storehouse  of  the  world's 
knowledge^  America  comes  nearer  to  this  Ger- 
man system  than  any  European  countiy;  and 
yet  id  cveiy  American  univeraUy  productive 
scholars  and  reproductive  scholars  are  mixed; 
the  ccmtiibutions  to  knowledge  still  appear  as  a 
kind  of  private  undertakiag,  while  the  s^podnt- 
ment  refers  to  the  teacher  as  teacher.  This 
tannot  be  otherwise  in  a  country  where  there 
is  no  sharp  demarcation  line  between  the  small 
collie,  which  demands  school  teachers,  and  the 
large  universiO'  from  which  the  mere  school 
work  aa^  to  be  bani^ed.  Germany's  power 
to  reserve  all  university  teachii%  for  the  pro- 
ductive scholar  thus  stands  in  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  sharp  and  uniform  demarcation  line, 
between  all  schools,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
universities  on  the  other. 

This  principle  involves  the  most  characteris- 
tic features  of  German  university  teaching. 
The  university  lecture  is  tu>t  intended  as  a  re- 
nroduction  of  ready-made  knowledge  and  the 
mparting  of  mere  mformation  is  its  least  im- 
portant function.  Its  essential  trait  is  rather 
that  which  the  productive  scholar  alone  can 
offn*.  the  training  in  scholarly  methods.  The 
gymnasium  teaches  facts;  the  university  teaches 
a  critical  attitude  toward  all  knowledge.  Its 
vehicles  are  partly  lectures,  partly  seminary  ex- 
ercises. The  lectures  are  meant  to  be  strictly 
personal  and  critical  outlooks  over  a  whole  field 
of  knowledge,  independent  of  vay  special  text- 
book. They  are  not  to  be  subsbtutes  for  any^ 
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thing  printed,  but  have  to  find  their  .value  in 
the  contact  of  the  student  with  a  personality, 
acknowledged  as  an  original  productive  scholar. 
The  German  idea  is  decidedly  that  the  mastery 
of  method  which  such  a  teacher  has  shown  in 
his  works  will  be  more  helpful  and  suggestive 
for  the  student  than  any  brilliant  rendennK  of 
second-hand  knowledge  The  seminaries,  which 
have  taken  the  i>lace  of  the  formal  disputations 
of  earlier  centuries^  lead  the  moat  advanced  stur 
dents  to  make  individual  efforts  toward  schol- 
arlyproduction. 

This  principle  gives  meaning  also  to  the  in- 
stitution of  privatdocenten.  In  America  the 
young  scholar  has  to  find  his  academic  career 
mostly  by  ascending  through  positions  in  small 
colleges  without  higher  umversity  aims,  where 
he  fmds  neither  the  means  oor  the  time  nor  the 
advanced  students  for  higher  work.  This  is 
necessary  as  the  large  imiversities  have  merdy 
salaried  teachers  whose  number  has,  of  course^ 
to  be  adjusted  to  the  demand  of  the  instruction. 
The  result  is  that  the  academic  career  is  du- 
couraging  for  the  most  vigorous  minds,  which 
see  before  them  years  of  a  second-rate  activity. 
In  Germany  the  opposite  prevails.  There  is  no 
Unit  to  the  number  of  teachers  of  hi^icst 
dass  in  the  university.  The  docents  have  no 
salaries,  to  be  sure ;  but  their  right  to  lecture 
on  any  specialty  to  advanced  students  is  equal 
to  that  of  any  full  professor,  and^  no  obliga* 
tions  are  involved.  It  Is  the  ideal  situation  for 
the  young  scholar  who  wants  to  live  in  the 
academic  atmosphere  from  the  first  and  who 
wants  to  devote  his  life  to  productive  scholar- 
^p.  A  remarkable  piece  of  scientific  achieve- 
mtnt  is  the  only  condition  for  his  admission, 
however  large  me  number  of  teachers  in  tiie 
same  spedaUy  may  be.  This  docent  ^tem 
thus  separates  the  university  career  from  its  be- 

S'nning,  from  that  of  the  'simple  teacher;  con- 
ies it  to  productive  work;  and  has  its  external 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  out  of  these  docents 
the  universities  choose  the  candidates  for  va- 
cant professorships.  The  result  is  that  die  fin- 
est and  most  vigorous  ipinds  of  the  country  are 
drawn  into  this  career,  and  it  Is  diis  personal 
factor  above  all  which  gives  to  the  Germafi 
university  its  superiority.*  Germany  is  the  only 
country  in  which  absolutely  the  best  humvi 
material  of  the  nation  enters  into  the  academic 
career ;  and  the  docent  system  is  the  necessary 
condition  for  this  sitnatioa 

Thus  the  German  university  has  no  exact 
equivalent  to  the  American  umveridty  instruc- 
tor, as  the  instructor  has  a  paid  position  and  is 
appointed  with  definite  obligations  as  to  teach- 
ing, while  the  jocent  may  offer  within  the  lim- 
its of  his  chosen  field  whatever  he  likes.  The 
professor  extraordiriarius  cwrresponds  to  the 
American  assistant  professor ;  the  ordinarius,  to 
the  full  professor.  But  it  must  be  understood 
Uiat  in  (Germany  both  categories  are  ^pointed 
for  life,  and  that  the  full  professors  onW  con- 
stitute the  official  faculty  in  which  the  amntnls- 
tradve  duties  are  settled.  Y^ry^  frequentb'  the 
.title  of  professor  extraordinarius  is  given  to 
docents  after  a  series  of  years  of  valuable  work. 
This  is.  then,  merely  a  title  without  any  profes- 
sorial rights.  No  docent  earns  by  his  years  of 
service  any  Ti^t  to  be  advanced  to  a  real  pro- 
fessorship, and  seniority  plays  no  role  in  Ae 
question  of  advancement.  The  principle  of  in- 
breeding, so  haUtlial  in  American  universities. 
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IS  strictly  avoided  in  Gemaixy.  A  oonstamt  mi- 
gration of  the  pralessors  is  the  rale,  and  this 
migration  includes  the  Gemum  universities  of 
Austria  and  Switzerland  too.  The  faculty  nsfcs 
merely  lor  tihe  best  productive  -  scholars  avail- 
able, and'  this  rejectioa  of  all  claims  resulting 
from  years  of  servioe  secures  the  eminent  dai^ 
acter  of  the  faculty. 

The  Studenta^The  atudenta  attend  the 
university  for  from  three  to  five  years  for  the- 
purpose  oi  being  prepared  for  a  profesnon' 
tfarouB^  a  critiaal  achuarly  ttudy  of  its  scien- 
tific baus.  The  attitude  of  the  student,  at  least 
in  theory,  corresponds,  therefcffe,  to  the  schot^ 
arty  character  of  the  faculty.  This  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  scholarly  preparation  demanded 
as  entrance  condition,  and  is  eatpressed  further 
by  the  coapkte  freedom  of  the  student  w  every 
reject.  As  to  the  entrance  eonditions^  recent 
years  have  modenuzcd  the  system  ginng  to 
the  more  naturalistic  realschule  the  same  righta 
as  to  the  class  icistic  gymnaainm.  Bilt  in  no 
case  can  a  student  be  matriculMed  as  a  full 
student  with  the  right  to  pass  state  examina- 
tions who  has  not  passed  the  nine  years'  course 
of  one  of  the  higher  schools  which  presuppose 
:i  three  years'  course  in  a  primary  school.  This 
12  years'  work  is  usually  completed  with  the 
19th  year  and  is  tested  hy  the  Ahiturienten  ex- 
amination, which  doses  the  school  life.  It  is 
difficult  to  compare  this  point  of  intellectual 
achievement  with  that  of  American  schools.  On 
the  wbole^  it  might  correspond  to  the  be^nnin^ 
of  the  junior  year  in  the  leading  American  uni- 
versities or  to  the  bachelor's  decree  in  the 
smaller  colleges  of  good  reputation.  Those 
German  students  who  have  not  passed  this  ex- 
amination can  enter  merely  as  special  students, 
so-calied  Horer,  without  the  right  to  pass  uni- 
versity examinations.  Foreigners  cannot  pass 
state  examinations  at  all ;  but  they  can  be  ma- 
triculated and  attain  the  doctor's  degree.  The 
American  bochdor's  degree  is,  then,  usually 
counted  as  substitute  for  the  German  school 
examination,  dnd  years  of  post-graduate  work 
in  such  American  institutions  as  belong  to  the 
American  Association  of  universities  are  ac* 
credited  to  them  to  a  certain  esueot. 

The  time  of  study  toward  the  philosophical 
degree  is  nearly  always  four  years;  for  iSie 
medical  degree,  five  years.  The  unit  of 
study  is  not  the  academic  year  but  the  half  year,' 
the'  semester,  of  which  the  one  lasts  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  beMnning  of  Ifarch 
and  the  other  from  the  midofe  of  April  to  the 
beginning  of  August,  The  right  of  women  to 
be  matrictdatcd  dates  from  recent  years  oni^, 
and  is  not  tmifonn  throughout  the  different 
parts  of  Germany.  But  every  university  now 
admits  w^l-prepared  women  as  special  students. 

The  frcedom-cf  the  student  goes  far  beyond 
the  American  habit,  and  is  not  at  all  confined 
to  complete  freedom  in  the  election  of  courses. 
He  is  not  only  not  limited  to  a  minimum  or 
maximum  ntuiber  of  courses,  but  the  imiversity 
also  doeS'  not  demand  any  lund  of  test  for  suc- 
cessful study  in  those  courses.  There  are  no 
course  examinations,  and,  of  course,^  no  regis- 
tration of  attendance.  The  student  is  his  own 
master  and  is  expected  to  make  just  such  use  of 
his  opportunity  as  befits  his  scholarly  aims.  No 
textbooks  are  prescribed  in  the  courses;  no 
questions  are  asked  of  the  student  and  the 


final  examiaatiohs  have  no  rfcfetence  to  any 
particular  conrscs.  The  majority -of  students 
duwge  the  university  repeatedly,  attracted  by 

special  great  teachers,  or  by  the  special  dmrms 
and  facilities  of  a  universtfy  town ;  this  nugra^ 
tion  of  students  is  one  of  the  strongest  ties 
which  bind  the  states  of  the  union  together 
and  make  the  German  Empire  an  intellectual 
uniQr.  But  of  course  it  works  against  that 
spirit  of  loyal^  which  tnads  Amerkan  students 
tomnd  a  particular  imiveraity.  In  the -same  di" 
pcetion  works  Ike  fact  that  the  graduates  of  a 
university  have  in  Germuiy  no  f urdier  adminis- 
tralive  connection  with  that  partial  place. 
That  which  binds  many  G«man  students  to 
their  special  alma  mater  for  their  whole  Kfe 
is  rather  their  beloi^ng  to  a  special  corps  or 
burschenschaft  or. other  social  chi>. 

lite  social  liie  of  the  German  student  finds 
its  dnractcristic  cxpressioe  in  such  dub^Ukt' 
iitstitiitiOM,  wUck  kwe  a  strong  intercollegiaCe<' 
affiliatkm.  There  is  not  and  cannot  ht  any  class 
life  comparable  widi  die  uadergraduate  deinrt- 
mehts  of  AmerKan  universities  but  these  hi»t 
torical  dubs  furnish  a  large  amount  df  par- 
ticular academic  feeling  among  the  studciits. 
Those  students  who  do  not  belong  to  them 
live,  on  the  whole,  like  any  pn.tate  yoUng 
gentleman.  To  live  together  in  dormitories  is 
unknown,  and*  common  academic  occasioits  are 
somewhat  rare ;  but  the  students  of  the  fashion- 
able corps  and  of  dozens  of  other  dubs,  with 
their  colored  ribbons  and  colored  caps,  domi-. 
nate  the  social  life  so  completely  Uiat  they 
appear  to  the  outsider  the  only  typical  aca"' 
demic  cititens.  Their  forms  of  social  enjoy- 
ment can  be  understood  merely  historically.  All 
the  well-known  excessive  formalities  in  the 
regulation  of  beer-drinking  and  fencing  and 
dueling  are  remainders  of  the  17th  century  and 
partly  of  earlier  periods.  Yet  the  overwndm- 
ing  majority  of  the  students  spend  their,  uni- 
versity years  onfy^  for  a  limited  time,  or  not  at 
all,  under  the  influence  of  these  traditional 
forms  of  enjoyment.  They  are  seriously  work- 
tng  in  pursuit  of  their  earnest  scholarly  aims 
and  in  preparation  for  the  difficult  state  ex- 
aminations. Sport,  beyond  fendng,  is  on  the 
whole  little  developed.  It  must  not  oe  forgotten 
that  the  yeu-  in  the  armij^  which  is  the  real 
physical  traming  for  the  German  nation,  falls 
into  the  university  years  of  almost  every 
student.  Politics,  too,  plays  a  very  small  role 
in  the  academic  body,  while,  to  be  sure,  religious 
tendencies,  especially  Catholic  and  anti-Catholic 
movements  with  political  character,  have  re- 
cently not  seldom  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
student  community. 

The  literature  on  German  universities  is, 
recorded  in  the  recent  work  of  Erman  and 
Horn,  'Bibliographic  der  deutschen  Untversi- 
taten'  (Leipzig  1904).  The  first  general  part 
contains  the  references  for  17,363  writings;  the 
second  part,  referring  to  the  special  universities, 
contains  21,725  titles.  The  best  books  on  Ger- 
man universities  are  Lexis,  W.,  *Die  Univcrsir 
taten  im  Deutsdien  Reick>  (Berlin  1904}.  and 
Paulsen,  Friedrich,  ^Die  deutschen  Universi- 
taten  und  das  Unlversitatsstudium*  (Berlin 
1902). 

HtTGO  MUNSIUBEMI, 

Late  Professor  of  Psychology,  Harvard  Urn- 

trersity. 
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12.  GERMAN  SCHOOLS.  There  is  a 
HMnewhat  perplexing  puzzle  which  confnmts 
the  foreign  students  of  the  German  educational 
system^  especially  the  students  of  the  lower  and 
intermediary  (secondai7,)  schools.  The  puzzle 
consists  in  the  seemingly  irreconcilable  conflict 
of  two  principles;  i.e.,  the  principle  of  uniform- 
ity, often  referred  to  as  almosf  regimental, 
txpnmm^  itself  m  the  unity  bronght  about  hy 
the  effective  measures  of  tmmrsal  state  control 
and  the  prindple  of  afanost  bewildering  variety 
and  individualism  within  the  vast  ranee  of  the 
difFerent  schools  themselves.  The  aSmidance 
of  different  ^i>cs  expressed  by  the  very  names 
of  the  schools  existing  within  the  frame  called 
•System*;  i.e.,  the  occurrence  of  such  widely 
dtffereat  types  as  volk-schule,  mittd-schtdc,  reaf- 
schulc,  oberrealschulc,  gymnasium,  prc^ym- 
nnsiam,  realgynuiasium.  prorealgymnasitmi,  re- 
{fffm-sduile,  fully  si^gest  the  need  of  inter- 
firetation,  not  alone  of  the  individual  mean- 
ing of  at  least  the  principal  types  but  also  of 
their  correlative  meaning  and  of  the  ^rt  which 
tb^  play  within  the  total  of  the  national  edu- 
cational system.  As  a  general  guide  this  defi- 
nition miefat  be  descriptive:  Variety  in  its 
ultimate  aim  which  is  common  to  all  its  mani- 
fold forms  has  been  oi^anized  into  Unity,  while 
Unity  finduig  its  essential  vkp>r  in  widest  pm- 
sible  differentiatKMi  of  its  individu&l  constituents  . 
should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  safeguarding 
inlnciple  guaranteeing  At  unhampered  develop- 
ment of  Uie  parts. 

Historical  Synopaia.— The  growth  of  the 
leading  ideas  govemmg  the  system  of  the  Ger- 
man schools  "of  to-day  is  best  shown  by  way  of 
a  brief  historical  synopus:  As  in  the  case  of 
other  European  nations  the  beginnings  of  Ger- 
man public  instruction  must  be  traced  back  to 
the  early  functions  of  tiie  Catholic  Church. 
In  the  case  of  German  public  instruction  there 
has  been  an  early  blending  of  the  interests  of 
Uie  latter  with  the  interests  of  the  state.  Al- 
though rather  a  short-lived  experiment  the  rule 
of  Carolus  Magnus  with  its  unmistakable  tend- 
ency to  create  a  uniform  social  order  has  left 
its  trace;  it  has  once  for  all  times  firmly  estab- 
lished the  business  of  public  instruction  as  one 
of  equal  importance  to  both  state  and  church. 
Even  in  the  case  of  municipal  care,  rivalling 
as  it  were  in  course  of  time  with  state  and 
dmrch  officials,  the  fundamental  principle 
governing  matters  of  education  was  never  lost 
si^t  of:  schools  should  train  the  children  to 
be  intelligwit  and  moral  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  sole  reward  of  the  national  edu- 
cator even  in  the  earliest  days  has  been  to 
produce  good  and  valuable  citizens.  The  reign 
of  Charlemagne  has  remwned  substantially  pro- 
ductive and  sug^esttve  in  still  another  direction : 
it  has  clearly  pointed  out  the  road  which  Ger- 
man public  instruction  was  to  follow,  namely, 
in  exploiting  the  intellectual  treasures  of  an- 
cient Roman  civilization.  Ever  since  tfie  war- 
filled  period  of  the  migration  of  the  peoples 
Oie  Germanic  people  had  benefited  substantially 
from  contact  with  other  peoples;  under  Charle- 


magne, iBBtead  of  chwM,  a  Ughly  o^uiiicd 
form  presented  itself  which  was  readily  ac- 
cented and  which  remained  a  duning  light  and 
grade  for  well-nigh  800  years.  The  niftier  goal 
was  the  world  of  the  scholar  whose  intellectual 
interests  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages  expressed  themselves  in  Latin. 
Public  ewcation,  although  changii^  in  the 
coarse  of  time  its  diief  protecMnte  as  weU  as 
maiv  of  its  original  features,  never  lost  its  ad- 
herence to  the  classcal  ideal.  Intellectual 
activity  of  this  land  has  accordingly  produced 
a  rather  high  class  of  national  educators  and 
must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  hiri)  ideals  governing  the  education  of  the 
broaa  masses  of  the  people.  As  has  been  in- 
timated, the  highest  autarkies  of  church  and 
state  were  early  rivals;  AAiUtkm  and  competi- 
tion above  all  otlwr  things  led  to  the  senerat 
acceptance  of  one  principle  of  highest  import- 
ance, namely,  Aat  each  community  should  pos- 
sess a  school  as  good  as  that  of  every  odier. 

Although  the  history  of  the  German  peo]rffc 
certainly  up  to  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Vears 
War,  is  a  nistoty  of  evolution  in  decentraliza- 
tion, public  instruction  can  be  said  to  have  de- 
veloped along  lines  of  just  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple. The  days  of  the  Renaissance  found  not 
only  the  German  scholars  but  the  German 
people  as  a  whole  ready  and  prepared  to  absorii 
the  additional  influx  and  enrichment.  The  im- 
mediate result  in  Germany^  in  sinte  of  political 
decentralization  and  inefficiency,  was  the  foun- 
dation of  a  veritable  host  of  universities  for 
which  in  turn  the  schools  were  obliged  to  offer 
adequate  preparation.  The  interests  of  the 
state  —  whether  the  state  be  large  or  smalL 
empire  or  duchy  or  municipal  community— and 
interests  of  the  intellectual  plurality  of  -  the 
nation  miist  be  regarded  as  some  of  the  deter- 
mining factors  in  the  history  of  German  edu- 
cation. A  third  factor  largely  determining  the 
character  especially  of  the  German  schools  — 
only  indirecuy  the  character  of  the  univermties 
—  IS  the  imiqne  influence  of  the  home  and 
family.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  die  yondi 
of  the  Gennan  people  has  early  been  disdptined 
witiiin  the  humble  order  of  parental  traction 
toward  readily  accepting  the  validity  of  one 
golden  rule,  namely,  that  a  task,  no  matter 
whether  pleasant  and  'attractive  or  not,  must 
be  respected  for  its  own  sake  and  that  intet- 
leetual  activity  to  die  untrained  is  not  a  matter 
of  chcnce  but  of  duty  as  Imig  as  Aere  are  elders 
who  assume  the  responsibility  to  make  sodi  a 
tek  CQBtpulsDiy.  Based  undeniably  on  author- 
ity, yet  stimulated  at  the  same  time  by  an  enor- 
mously suggestive  environraeitt,  German  school- 
ing has  been  productive  not  so  much  throus^ 
Umd  obedience  but  through  haae-siiade  power 
of  imagination  and  ffarongfa  bonie>nade  xeal 
toward  leammg  as  such. 

Wi^in  the  general  system  of  the  German 
schools,  two  distinct  subdiviuons  must  be 
treated  aeparateb':  the  public  schools  (volks- 
schnle)  and  the  schools  of  the  h^ier  order 
(gymnasium,  realgymnasitm,  ober>realsdiide). 
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Gixl-schaob  aite  modelled  nodi  after  ttther 
the  lower  or  the  higher  schools  for  boys; 
CM^  ia  very  nnaU  coniniuiiities  there  are  no 
special  schools  for  girls,  which  causes  coedu- 
cation as  a  matter  of  ncceui^  rather  than  of 
choice. 

The  public  school  (volks-schule,  sometimes 
also  called  ^Gcmeintte-Schule")  offers  a  curricu- 
him  to  be  covered  in  eight  years  of  instrncticm, 
free  of  chai^  throughout  the  country.  The 
number  of  individual  classes  actually  established 
tm  this  eigfat'yew  |^  depends  on  the  sixe  of 
the  local  population,  to  some  extent  also  on  its 
wealth,  although  any  mailed  lack  of  local  funds 

—  (municipal  budget)  —  invariably  means  that 
state  funds  will  be  offered  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  fixed  minimum  as  regards  equipment, 
teachers'  salaries  and  pension.  In  most  of  the 
towns,  even  of  smaller  size,  public  schools  are 
found  with  eight  classes  and  at  least  one  teacher 
to  each  classy  while  mu^  of  die  schools  in  the 
country  (dorf-schtilen),  in  viUs^  with  no 
larger  a  Mpulation  than  2,00(^  have  from  four 
to  five  dasses  and  as  many  teachers.  There 
are  oommunities  in  mral  districts  with  lordly 
more  than  50  children  between  the  ag«  of  6 
to  14.   It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  *'one  class 

—  one  teacher*  plan  is  carried  out  throughout 
die  entire  eight  years  of  compulsoiy  school 
attendance.  But  even  in  the  latter  case  the  idea 
of  invisible  division  is  not  .eiven  up;  it  calls 
for  a  fa^^y  developed  method  which,  of  course, 
is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  teachers 
training  sdiools. 

As  an  exam^e  of  an  elementary  school 
showhur  the  hie^iest  decree  of  differentiation 
a  schedule  of  the  public  schocris  of  Greater 
Berlin  may  be  studied: 

Course  of  Study  of  the  Eleuemtary  Schools 
AT  Beruh. 
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In  the  case  of  girl-schools,  geometry  is  not 
begun  until  the  seventh  year  and  there  are  but 
two  periods  instead  of  three  in  the  classes  I 
and  II.  There  are  instead  two  periods 
less  in  these  classes  in  arithmetic,  also 
one  iieriod  less  in  historv  in  the  last  form 
than  in  the  boy-school.  There  are  added  14 
hours  of  instruction  in  sewing  and  needle-work, 
i.e.,  two  each  in  the  forms  VI,  V  and  IV, 
three  in  form  III  and  four  in  the  two  upper' 
forms. 

As  a  selection  representing  average  condi- 
tions the   following  sketch  nu^  serve  to 


AKBCHOOU  m 

iUustiate  gener^  conditUmB  in  ibe  rural  dis- 
tricts :  The  village  of  Badenlebcn,  north  of  tfa* 
Uartz  Moipntains  and  sooth  of  Bnuuwidc 
(Lat  32%  Long.  11%  i.e.,  a  selection  al- 
most from  the  centre  of  the  German  Empire),' 
formerly  within  the  't»sliopric  of  Halbersta<iL 
has  a  population  of  about  3,000  inhabitants,  ot 
whom  about  two-thirds  are  Protestants  and  one*- 
diird  Roman  Catholics.  In  this  community  two 
p^dic  schools  are  imtntained,  <me  for  the  ohil- 
oren  of  dK  Protestants  of  five  classes  with  five 
teachers,  the  other  for  the  Catholic  cfail^vn 
accordingly  smaller.  In  the  main  the  villaea 
budget  defrays  the  ej^enses  of  these  schoou. 
but  the  Protestant  cfaurdi  being  ridily  endowed 
in  real  estate  is  sharing  heavify  toward  lesseh- 
ing  the  burden  to  the  community.  This  has 
been  possible  on  account  of  the  cooperative 

r' rtt  between  die  trtistecs  of  the  church  and 
board  of  local  aldermen.  In  addition  to  the 
five  classes  and  teachers  —  the  latter  live  in  a 
settiement  in  separate  houses .  surrounded  fay- 
ample  garden  Iand~there  is  a  (^tbl  class 
for  Idndergarten  work  with  a  qiecially  a^ 
pointed  (woman)  teacher.  The  senior  teacher 
(Haupt-Ldirer)  is  practically  the  director  of 
the  entire  school,  while  the  responsibility  of 
^neral  stmervision  (visitation  within  certain 
intervals,  the  submitting  of  reports  to  the  cen- 
tral board  of  the  provitKc,  etc)  rests  in  bodi 
instances  with  the  local  minister  of  the  church. 
The  minister  is  one  of  the  local  school  board 
but  otherwise  not  engpiged  in  instructing  classes 
beyond  the  annual  religious  preparation  of  tho 
children  who  are  to  be  confirmed  (Koniirman- 
dcn-Unterricht).  In  the  regular  jwnods  of  iar- 
struction  in  Teiimon  the  accent  is  on  the  Us- 
torical  side  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  chief 
aim  being  to  give  a  fair  acquaintance  with  dio 
development  of  Jewish  religion  (Old  Testa- 
ment) and  with  the  main  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  until  the  present  day. 
literary  documents,  including  some  of  the  more 
popular  hymns,  the  subjects  of  special  attention; 
confessional  (Ufferences,  althoi^  bf^ag  made 
clear,  are  not  to  be  overemphasued.  A  whole* 
some  jealousy  on  the  side  of  the  teachers  who 
do  not  wish  to  see  religious  instruedon  sli^ 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  (^urch  is  a  fair 
guaranty  for  a  prudent  discharge  of  this  ob- 
viously delicate  duty  of  the  German  educator. 

For  those  boys  who  remain  in  the  village 
after  leaving  public  school  — (some  of  the  boys 
enter  into  local  apprenticeship  but  most  of 
them  are  farm-hmids) —  contmuation  school 
courses  are  onanized  1^  the  same  authorities 
which  handle  the  matters  of  the  local  schools. 
These  courses  (evening  classes),  which  are 
conducted  by  the  two  senior  teachers,  are  so 
arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  general 
work  durine  the  heavy  season  in  farming.  In- 
ddentally  the  largest  agricultural  establishment 
of  Badersleben,  the  'Kloster-(^t,*  a  manor 
ori^nally  forming  a  part  of  the  local  setde- 
ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Oiurch,  has  pro- 
duced an  agricultural  school  of  considerable 
standing.  In  it  two  main  courses  in  two  years 
are  offered.  The  curriculum  in  the  first  place 
takes  up  the  subjects  which  would  be  offered 
in  the  continuation  school.  Thus  boys  attend- 
ing this  school  are  excused  from  attending  the 
latter.  Secondb^,  the  curriculum  covers  the 
dementary  braiumes  of  scientific  farming.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  time  is  ^ven  to  prac- 
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ticoJ  woriE  in  fidd  and  nursery.  Some  nx  to 
seven  teadiers,  including  the  director,  who 
inrferably  is  the  owner  oi  the  farm,  constitute 
the  teadung  staS.  While  this  school  Is  practi- 
cally self-supporting  and  independent  of  state 
help,  it  is  formally  endorsed  by  the  provincial 
eoventment  The  granting  of  the  ^licentia 
ooceiuli*  in  the  case  of  appointment  of  the 
director  is  a  matter  of  approval  on  the  ground 
of  university  courses  covered  successfmlv  l^, 
the  applicant  (generally  at  the  agricultural  de>' 
partment  of  the  universi^  of  the  province,  in 
this  particular  case  Haile  /a.  Saale).  The 
school  of  agriculture  of  this  German  vill^e 
(although  having  the  diaracter  of  a  boardii^ 
school)  can  wdl  be  classed  with  the  trade 
schools  of  a  city.  It  covers  the  ground  which 
continuation  scaools  are  to  cover  and  in  addi- 
tion  it  offers  a  valuable  trainii^c  in  farming. 
Not  a  few  of  the  young  men  m  this  school 
are  natives  of  the  viUap^  who  after  graduation 
take  up  practical  farming.  Another  school  of 
this  kind  in  the  neighboniood  within  less  than 
two  hours'  railroad  distance  is  the  Ackerbau- 
schule  in  the  city  of  Helmstedt,  formerly  a 
universi^  town  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick. 
From  this  can  be  gathered  the  frequency  of 
such  schools  within  a  secttMi  of  the  country 
of  which  comparatively  little  is  known  outside 
of  Germany.  This  cUstrict  cannot  be  called 
highly  populated;  it  furnishes  rather  a  fair  mid- 
dle between  the  crowded  conditions  of  the  big 
cities  and  the  industrial  districts  and  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  found  in  the  thinly  populated 
provinces  of  the  east.  In  each  case,  however, 
the  volks-schule  as  a  public  utility  of  first 
order  is  expected  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
continuation  schools  and  trade  schools,  thus 
m^^ng  education  a  common  thing  to  the  entire 
nation.  While  it  perpetuates  safely  the  social 
structure  of  the  nation  it  creates  a  common 
ground  from  which  those  whose  ability  has 
been  tested  may  rise  by  entering  systems  of 
the  higher  order. 

The  nine  years*  course  of  gymnasium,  real- 
gymnasium,  ober-realsdiule,  is  preceded  a 
ttree  years*  course  of  vor-schule.  The  latter 
is  not  necessarily  an  organic  part  of  the  school 
svstems  to  which  it  leads  up,  but  for  reasons 
of  economy  many  municipal  budgets  show  the 
maintenance  only  of  the  complete  nine  years* 
course  of  the  gymnasium  or  realgymnasium 
or  ober-realschule.  In  this  latter  case  the 
work  preparatory  (preliminary)  to  entering  the 
rjrmnasium,  etc.,  is  assigned  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  volks-schule.  Thus  the  prind- 
ple  of  possible  transition  from  volks-schide 
to  gymnasium  is  firmly  established  at  the  early 
age  of  nine.  Entrance  into  the  gymnasium  takes 
place  automatically;  i.e.,  without  special  ex- 
amination, wherever  the  vor-schule  has  been 
made  an  organic  part  of  the  higher  system. 
The  nine  classes  of  the  latter,  whether 
gymnasitmi  or  realgymnasium  or  ober-real- 
schule, are:  Sexta,  Qiunta,  Quarta,  Unter- 
tertia,  Ober-tertia,  Unter-sekunda,  Ober- 
sekunda,  Unter-prima,  Ober-prima  or  in  the 


ciMtomaiy  Bbbfcriatian:  VI,  V,  IV.  mil.  OlII, 
UII.  on,  UI.  01.  (The  «a*  in  the  German 
word  gymn  ^o"  smm  is  prooounoed  like  the 

first        in  Albany). 

The  schools  referred  to  are  ooq -coeduca- 
tional. Not  alt  boys  enter  exactly  at  the  age 
of  nine;  also,  transfers  owing  to  change  of 
the  parental  home  which  is  quUe  frequent  in 
the  career  of  govemmental  officials,  illness  and 
actual  delay  through  inatuliiy  to  cover  the 
course,  account  for  the  average  age  at  the  time 
of  graduation  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year  to 
be  about  l9i^  to  20.  There  are  two  distinct 
goals  for  which  the  gymnasium,  reaJ-gymnasium 
and  ober-realschule  prepare:  First,  prcMnotion 
from  unter-sekunda  to  ober-sekunoa  implies 
that  a  great  many  branches  of  civil  service 
and  co-ordinated  private  careers  are  open  with- 
out examination.  In  a  nation  which  has  prac- 
tically espmised  public  ownership  for  most  of 
its  public  institutions  and  utilities  a  vast  range 
of  opportunities  and  careers  is  opoi  to  the 
youth  of  the  country  upon  having  passed  this 
first  goal  in  the  curriciuum  of  the  schools  of 
the  higher  order.  Careers  of  this  kind  are 
those  in  the  postal  service  of  the  nation  whidi 
includes  all  telegraph,  telej^cme  and  essentially 
all  parcel  (express)  service^  in  the  railroad 
service  of  the  country;  to  which  should  be 
added  the  field  of  electric  street-car  service  gen- 
erally under  municipal  control,  gas  and  power 
I^ants  being  owned  and  run  by  the  communi- 
ties, also  forestry  service  which  is  maniiHitated 
by  the  nation's  appointees.  Public  instruction 
and,  of  course,  the  entire  professional  person- 
nel of  the  national  army  and  navy  must  be 
mcluded.  Intermediary  positions  fully  estab- 
lishing a  livelihood  much  coveted  are  open  in 
all  these  branches.  While^  transition  from 
careers  thus  entered  upon  into  positions  re- 
quiring higher  degrees  of  training  are  rare,  yet 
by  no  means  legally  excluded,  the  ^as^g  of 
the  second  goal,  graduation  after  nine  years, 
carries  with  it  universal  recognition  for  every 
branch  of  public  life. 

The  certificate  issued  by  these  schools  of  the 
higher  order  upon  promotion  into  ober-sekunda 
entitles  the  bearer  to  possible  promotipn  in  the 
reserve  military  forces  of  ue  nation;  this 
meaning  substantially  a  more  rapid  pas»ng 
through  elementary  stages  of  military  training; 
i.e.,  the  shortening  of  the  universal  original 
one-time  term  from  two  to  one  year  —  al- 
though the  final  snm  of  time  spent*  daring 
obl^^atory  terms  of  service  in  periods  up  to 
56  d^s  at  a  time  fully  brings  the  individual's 
contribution  up  to  the  two  years'  standard. 
This  is  the  significance  of  the  more  popular 
term  "einjaehritjen-reiignis*  ( ooe-year-tcrm- 
certificate).  Only  in  schools  of  medium-sized 
cities  the  classes  shrink  noticeably  in  size  owing 
to  the  exit  after  passing  unter-sekunda  by  those 
who  have  reached  the  goal  of  die  'one-year- 
certificate.*  (The  advantage  of  classes  of 
smaller  sire  for  carrying  on  instruction  in  the 
following;  three  upper  grades  cannot  be  under- 
estimated ;  ^e  maintenance,  however,  of  a 
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greater  vsrici^  of  schools  of  the  higher  order 
tn  cities  with  greater  population  as  well  as  fre- 
qnent  parallel  classes  cause  the  drop  m  enrol- 
ment after  uoter-sekunda  to  appear  but  riight). 
Moreover,  the  number  of  those  who  enter 
"merely  for  sala  of  the  one-year«rtificate* 
with  no  intention  of  pursuing  Ae  full  nine  years' 
course  is  very  small.  The  very  fact  that  all  these 
schools  of  the  hi^er  order  carry  on  instriK- 
tion  irrespective  of  a  possiUe  witndrBwal  after 
six  instead  of  nine  years  of  attendance  eHmi- 
n^s  all  unwholesome  features  of  drawing  pre- 
mature lines  or  of  even  making  early  distmo 
tions  which  m^ht  possibly  reflect  harmful  criti- 
cism on  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  individ- 
ual pupil.  Whether  or  not  a  hoy  is  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  a  school  of  the  higher  order  is 
chiefly  a  matter  of  parental  decision  ahnost 
universally  guided  hy  quality  and  aspiration  of 
intellectual  inheritance.  Only  seemii^y  do  such 
motives  in  selection  indicate  limitation.  The 
roU-call  of  these  schools  of  the  higher  order 
does  not  merely  repeat  itself  from  generation 
to  generation;  but  shows  signs  of  spreading 
and  progress.  It  is  a  very  subtle  process  — 
slow  but  marked  and  best  recorded  by  the  sub- 
stantial growth  of  the  number  of  schools  of 
this  Qrpe  as  well  as  by  the  actual  widening  of 
■the  sodit  range  from  wUch  the  apt^ications 
for  entnmce  are  filed.  This  ^wtn  is  not 
merely  indicative  of  the  general  increase  of  the 
population  and  the  accompan^ng  erowth  in 
wealth,  but  it  is  clearly  in^cati^  of  one  very 
striking  phenomenon:  the  transition  or  the 
progress  from  one  stratum  of  national  society 
shows  itself  within  the  time  interval  of  one 
generation  to  the  next.  The  greatest  and  most 
obvious  addition  to  the  class  patronizing  the 
gymnasium,  realgymnasium  and  ober-real- 
scluile  can  be  traced  back  to  the  very  classes 
mentioned  above  as  representing  the  clerical 
element  within  the  jcigantic  system  of  the 
national  civil  service.  Invariably  the  successful 
'mittlere  Beamte^  (official  holding  an  inter- 
mediate position^)  is  apt  to  try  for  his  off- 
spring some_  adaitional  schooling  and  thereby 
some  additional  qu^fication  securing  ulti- 
mately a  corresponding  rise  into  a  wider  social 
range. 

The  general  system,  far  from  being  regi- 
mental in  any  sense  of  exclusiveness  toward 
those  with  no  distinct  intellectual  inheritance, 
has  rather  encouraged  the  instincts  for  social 
rise  through  education  and  transition  from  the 
lower  grades  to  the  higher,  so  much  so  that 
the  system  has  frequently  been  criticized  for 
producing  a  surplus  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 
provide  the  land  of  livelihood  to  which  from 
the  mere  point  of  education  these  *new-arrivals* 
would  be  entitled  (Note  the  term  academic 
proletariat  in  modern  analysis  of  the  country's 
social  conditions).  With  the  growth  of  in- 
dustries, however,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  educational  requirements  insisted  upon  even 
by  private  concerns  (such  as  banking  institu* 
tions,  laree  farming  concerns  where  there  are 
sugar-refineries  and  chemical  laboratories  for 
the  testing  of  seed  produce,  etc.)  have  con- 
stantly been  raised,  the  ou^ut  of  graduates 
from  the  schools  of  the  higher  order  has  been 
bound  more  and  more  not  to  exceed  the  de- 
mand. It  might  be  expected  that  after  the 
heaw  drain  caused  by  the  war  the  "surplus- 
problem'  will  have  ceased  to  be  serious.  To 


sum  up:  The  present  system  of  the  sdiools  of 
tiw  hi^er  order  in  its  essential  aim  to  be  of 
greatest  possible  service  to  the  nation  throuc^ 
the  privileges  which  it  grants  to  its  graduates 
bo\h  by  the  so-called  "one-year-certificate*  and 
*the  final  certificate*  (opening  up  the  gates  of 
every  thinkable  career,  especially  admission  to 
the  universities  and  institutes  of  tedmology),  is 
unquestionably  in  a  most  vital  co-operatitm  with 
every  phase  of  actual  life  of  the  nation;  it  is 
by  no  means  a  system  for  its  own  sake,  nor 
hampered  In  any  way  by  the  weight  of  its  own 
interests  and  tradition,,  however  indispensable 
sudi  specific  interests  and  tradititms  migbt  con- 
tisue  to  be  per  se. 

The  gymnasium,  the  realgymnasium  and  the 
ober-reaTschulen  widely  di  ner  among  ^leni" 
selves  as  regards  the  curricuhmi.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  gymnasium  is  that  Latin 
is  taufl^t  lliroug^out  the  entire  nine  years' 
course;  whereby  a  weddy  total  of  68  periods 
of  instruction,  approximately  (me  hour  each,  in 
Latin  (covering  all  classes  of  the  sdiool)  is 
reached  as  arainst  49  in  case  of  the  real- 
gymnasium.  The  corresponding  figures  in 
aridimetic  and  mathematics  are:  for  the 
gymnasium  34,  for  the  realgymnasium  42,  in 
natural  science  for  the  gymnasium  IS*  for  the 
fealgymnasium  29.  The  third  type  of  the 
schools  of  the  hii^er  order,  toe  ober-rcal- 
schule  offers  no  Latin  at  all,  but  instead  the 
.curriculum  contains  47  penods  for  French 
(gjrmnasium  20,  realgymnasium  29)  and  25 
periods  for  English  (gymnasium  until  recently 
only  a  total  of  six  periods  in  the  three  upper 
classes  OIL  UI,  01 ;—  which,  moreover,  are 
"optional,*  like  Hebrew,  with  the  same  total 
of  six  periods  —  realg^jrmnasium,  Enj^ish  18). 
The  total  for  arithmetic  and  mathematics  ex- 
cels that  of  the  realgymnasium  by  five  periods, 
47  as  against  42,  while  in  natural  science  the 
total  is  twice  the  figure  of  the  gymnasium 
(18  X  2)  ;  i.e.,  36  as  zgainst  29  penods  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  realgymnasium.  The  sum 
total  of  all  periods  of  instruction  per  week  in 
these  three  types  of  school  differs  but  slightly, 
the  gymnasium  bavins  but  three  periods  less 
than  the  other  two  wmch  carry  on  instructicm 
during  307  periods  per  week.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 280  days  throu^out  the  year  during 
which  the  schools  are  in  session.  In  all  the 
larger  cities  the  classes  dissolve  in  the  early 
afternoon  (at  1.30  or  2  o'clock)  while  in 
smaller  communities,  especially  in  country 
schools,  the  time-sanctioned  custom  of  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  balf-holida:^  is  still  kept 
up.  Most  of  diese  latter  regulations  hold  also 
for  ' die  schools  of  the  lower  order  (volks- 
schule)  and  also  for  girls'  schools  of  both 
orders.  The  figures  given  above  plainly  indi- 
cate that  the  gymnasium  can  safely  be  re- 
garded as  the  chief  guardian  of  Latin,  or,  if 
Greek  be  also  considered  (36  periods  as  against 
none  at  all  in  the  curriculum  of  real- 
gymnasium and  ober-realschnle),  the  mn- 
nasium  is  guar<fian  of  the  classics,  and  is 
carrying  out  distinct^  the  ideals  of  the  period 
of  H  umani  sm  ( 1  Mh  and  16th  century) . 
Hence,  its  most  frequent  name,  the  humanistic 
gymnasium;  while  the  two  other  systems  have 
obtained  their  popular  name,  realgymnasium 
and  ober-rea!schule,  on  account  of  their  carir- 
ini^  out  the  ideals  which  were  elaborated  hy  the 
lAilosophy  of  realism.    They  can  be-  traced 
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back  to  die  very  cradle  of  modern  science,  i.e., 
.  to  the  influence  of  Bacon  and  DeKartes  upon 
German  educators  (Comenhis  1592-1670),  and 
thus  are  by  no  means  void  of  traditional  values 
which  to  the  soperficial  observer  often  seem 
to  be  claimed  solely  by  the  gymnasium.  As  a 
most  striking  example  of  the  period  of 
transition  from  the  time-sanctioned  type  of  the 
humanistic  gymnasium  to  realism  in  the  sense 
jost  described  there  should  be  mentioned  the 
far-reaching  work  of  the  German  educator, 
August  Hennann  Fran  eke  (1663-1727).  A 
qtiotation  from  Cotton  Mather  ntay  indicate  the 
scope  of  hopefulness  to  which  the  educational 
enterprise  of  Francke  gave  rise  in  those  days  to 
an  American:  *The  world  bc^ns  to  feel  a 
warmth  from  the  fire  of  God  which  thus  flames 
the  heart  of  Germany,  beginning  to  extend  into 
many  rmons-  the  whole  world  will  ere  long 
be  sensiue  of  it.>  (A.n  1715,  pamjddet  ^Nuncia 
bona  ex  terra  Icuiginqua,^  Boston,  S.  Gerrish). 
Originally  intended  to  be  a  model  asylum  for 
onmaned  children,  the  Francke  Institution  at 
Halte-Saale  developed  into  a  marvelous  educa- 
tion plant  representing  even  to-day  a  little 
world  of  its  own  from  which  may  be  studied 
most  advantageously  all  the  principal  forms  of 
school  from  volks-schule  through  the  inter- 
mediate (six-year  course)  schools  to  at  least  two 
of  die  schoc^s  of  Ae  hig^r  order  (gymnasium 
and  ober-realschule). 

The  passing  of  the  gymnasium's  monopoly 
as  the  only  school  preparing  for  university  was 
inaugurated  by  a  step  of  momentous  importance 
in  the  history  of  Carman  schools.  After  much 
discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
exclusive  position  held  heretofore  by  the 
humanistic  gymnasium  a  conference  was  called 
in  December  1890,  1^  Emperor  Wilhelm  II, 
and  subsequently  a  new  order  o£  pubUc  instruc- 
tion was  issued.  Among  the  issues  placed  be- 
fore this  conference  through  the  personal  itti- 
tiative  of  the  head  of  the  nation  were :  Adapta- 
tion of  instruction  to  the  demands  not  only  of 
scholarly  standards  but  of  modem  needs  of  the 
people;  a  fair  reduction  of  Latin,  i.e.,  making 
Latin  no  longer  compulsory  and  a  conditio 
sine  qua  non  for  university  immatriculation  — 
Latin  composition,  heretofore  an  ingredient 
part  of  the  prima  curriculum,  disappeared  com- 
pletely—  greater  consideration  for  individual 
talent.  A  second  reform,  also  along  progres- 
sive lines,  took  iJace  in  1901.  The  most  far- 
reaching  result  of  the  new  order  has  been  that 
it  extended  equal  recognition  to  gymnasium, 
realgymnasium,  and  ober-realschule.  Naturally, 
future  students  of  theology,  classics,  ancient 
philology,  Roman  law,  history  and  philosophy 
would  still  figure  largely  -  among  those  who 
make  up  the  roll-call  of  the  humanistic  gym- 
nasium. There  were  until  recently  in  Prussia: 
341  schools^  of  the  gymnasium  type,  162  of  the 
realgymnasium  type  and  99  ober-realschulen. 
The  following  figures  illustrate  the  distribution 
of  schools  of  the  higher  order  in  Greater  Ber- 
lin: 75  of  the  nine  years'  course,  out  of  which 
about  30  are  of  the  gymnasium  type,  about 
another  30  of  the  realgymnasium  type  and  the 
rest  ober-realschulen.  The  average  maximum 
of  classroom  attendance  in  these  schools  is  40; 
there  were  in  Ae  state  of  Prus^  24.2  pupils 
to  every  teacher  (university- trained  teachers 
only)  which  figure  differs  but  very  slightly 
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frora  the  correspmding  figure  for  die  eminre 

(24). 

Qosely  related  to  gymnariimi,  mdgymna- 
sium  and  ober-realschule,  and  in  fact  constantly 
everging  from  one  of  the  latter  or  from 

?reviou5  combinations  of  Ae  latter,  are  the  re- 
orm-schulen.  The  principal  new  departure  of 
the  reform-sdiools  is  the  postponement  of 
Latin  until  lower  tertia  (U  III).  There  are 
three  year?  of  teaching  wlUch  are  common  to 
all  the  pupils  of  these  refoim-schools  after 
which  appears  plainly  die  diaracter  of  the 
former  familiar  types,  branching  off,  as  it  were, 
either  into  gymnasium,  realgymnasium  and  real- 
schule,  or  at  least  into  two  of  these  final  forms. 
The  Frankfort  s:^stem,  also  that  of  Altona  and 
Hanover  (Leibnitz- school)  are  still  regarded 
as  leading  types.  By  this  time  approximately 
130  reform-schools  should  be  added  to  the 
figure  given  above  as  regards  schools  of  the 
higher  order  in  Prussia,  white  the  additional 
figure  for  the  empire  would  be  about  160.  All 
these  schools  have  been  fully  recognized  and 
have  passed  the  state  of  experimentation,  al- 
though the  name  *reform-sdtiule>  might  still 
sug^st  a  state  of  untested  noveltv  or  even  of 
fighting  still  for  recognition.  All  diese  sys- 
tems, so  far  described,  consider  themselves 
equally  progressive.  They  carry  on  instruction' 
according  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  youth 
of  the  nation,  not  in  any  hostile  competition, 
but,  as  it  were,  in  the  stnrit  of  team-work  for 
the  sake  of  perpetuating  their  historical  in- 
heritance and  wtu  a  distinct  ambition  to  trans- 
mit as  best  thev  can  the  essential  intellectual 
and  spiritual  values  of  the  nation  and  to  be  a 
link  nch  in  actual  life  between  past  and  future 
of  this  nation. 

Besides  the  municipal  schools  whidh  to-day 
tonther  with  the  state  sdiools  constitute  the 
btuk  of  ^e  schools  of  the  higher  order,  there 
existed  early  in  the  Middle  Ages  schools  of  high 
reputation  founded  bv  some  ecclesiastic 
order  (cloister  —  or  monastic  schools)  or  tnr  a 
bishop,  generally  on  die  estate  of  a  cathedral 
(dom-  or  katnedral-schule).  Schul-pforta,  a 
monastic  foundation  whose  impressive  build- 
ings, half-way  between  Leipzig  and  Jena  just 
north  of  the  Thuringian  hills,  date  bade  as  far 
as  the  I2th  century,  became  a  modd  of  the 
humanistic  gymnasium  during  the  first  half  of 
the  16th  century  (charter  21  May  1543),  and 
has  since  remained  an  educational  Institution 
of  highest  quality.  Schul-pforta,  from  the  veiy 
beginning  an  endowed  school,  still  receives  its 
pupils  after  a  special  entrance  examination 
(into  lower  tertia,  there  being  no  sexta  quinta 
and  quarta  courses)  and  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  other  schools  in  which  the  pupils  ex- 
celled in  scholarship.  Other  schools  are  the 
Kloterschule-IIfeld,  the  Fuertenschulen  Meissen 
and  Grimma  in  Saxony  (1520),  Thomas-Schule, 
Leipzig,  founded  a.d.  1212,  and  the  Fulda- 
Gymnasium,  founded  in  the  8th  century.  To 
most  of  these  schools  even  parents  of  modest 
circumstances  may  send  their  sons;  their 
exclusiveness,  which  sometimes  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  excludes  only  candidates  who  give 
little  promise  as  to  (special)  excellence  in 
scholarship^  Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  nation's 
pedagogues  and  head-masters  graduated  from 
these  endowed  schools  the  influence  of  this 
type  of  schools  has  not  been  confined  to  their 
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own  group  merdy.  Apart  from  these  forcei 
of  tradition,  one  great  value  of  the  prtstnt 
lies  in  the  remoteness  of  most  of  these  schoob 
from  modem  city  turmoil  and  its  taiavoidable 
disturbing  effects  u^n  city  school-life ;  another 
distinct  advantage  is  the  assuredness  of  their 
time-tested  environment  safeguarding;  the  per* 
petuation  of  a  healthy  and  steady  mtellectual 
atmosphere  combined  with  all  the  stimulants 
of  a  self-snfBdng  and  often  economicaUy  self- 
supporting  community  life  of  their  own.  Like 
elsewhere,  svpervinrai  by  the  state  is  a  guaranty 
that  the  needs  of  modem  life  will  not  be 
seriousb^  neglected.  (It  is  in  school  communi- 
ties like  that  of  schul-pforta,  or  joachimsthal, 
recently  transferred  from  Berlin  to  Templin, 
where  the  ideaJs  of  all  schools  of  the  higher  order, 
i.e..  the  training  of  the  nation's  youth  toward 
inoependent  instinct  for  researoi  work,  has 
been  carried  out  most  completely.  In  (he  in- 
stance of  throwing  the  German  gynmariast  and 
real^Eymnasiast  at  an ,  earb^  age  on  tibe  re- 
sources  of  Lexicon  in  his  home-work  in 
foreign  languages,  alio  in  Uie  instance  of  ex- 
pecting from  him  invariably  a  sufficient 
analysis  of  at  least  the  syntactic  elements  of  his 
daily  texts,  we  can  see  some  essential  steps 
toward  this  goal  of  instruction,  toward  the 
sfttrit^df  research  which  later  on  in  the  uni- 
versities and  in  the  institutions  of  technology 
agriculture,  etc,  has  to  be  solely  depenoed 
upon).  Naturally,  in  schools  of  the  boardiuj"- 
soiool  type  (schul-pforta)  much  room  can  be 
made  for  independent  reading,  especially  for 
the  development  of  taste  for  literature.  An- 
other trait  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
a  sketch  of  the  essential  features  of  this  Ger- 
man educational  system  is  that  the  departmental 
activities  of  the  school  are  deliberately  brought 
into  mutual  relation.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no- 
where in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools^  a  sud- 
den breaking  off,  all  subjects  being  carried  into 
the  ninth  course  (absence  of  the  credit-system 
for  preliminary  or  intermediate  work),  sudi 
bringing  into  correlation  of  the  various  branches 
of  instruction  is,  of  course,  made  much  easier, 
instruction  m  histon^,  which  nowhere  stops 
short  of  an  adjoining  field,  comprises  the  en- 
tire history  of  Europe  and  the  entire  history 
of  the  Hellenic  Age  and  of  Romc^  and  in 
covering  these  fields  seeks  to  be  sup^emented 
and  aided  from  the  realm  of  studies  going  on 
parallel  to  it  and  vice-versa.  Geography,  al- 
most invariaUy  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  of 
history,  is  most  obviously  a  supplementary  suh- 
ject  of  this  land,  but  we  most  extended  use 
made  In  this  direction  of  briufpng  out  col- 
lectively the  diversified  values  of  school  in- 
struction has  been  composition  work  in  the 
native  langu^e.  A  perusal  of  the  new  order 
for  schools  oi  the  higher  order  issued  in  1692 
will  show  plainly  the  emphasis  laid  on  this  kind 
of  cwicerted  activity  of  departmental  instruc- 
tion. Thus,  the  encouragement  of  the  spirit  of 
research  leading  ultimately  to  an  increase  of 
what  has  been  termed  'problem-solvinff* 
•bili^  is  a  matter  not  of  casual  occurrence — 
Uiough  naturally  conditions  as  well  as  results 
must  vary  —  but  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
school's  duty  toward  the  nation  and  accord- 
ingly felt  as  such,  i.e.,  as  equally  essential  a 
goal  to  be  reached  as  would  be  that  primary 
object  of  all  teaching,  namely,  the  imparting  of 
mionnation. 


OrgmintioB^With  every  respect  whidi  is 
doe  to  tradition  and  habit  the  questioa  ma^t  ba 
fused;  Whidi  are  the  chief  conditions 
guaranteeing  Ac  actual  wotkbg  of  sudb 
tem  of  schooling,  in  fact  on  what  ground,  in 
the  face  of  so  nauch  variety  in  aims  and  forms, 
is  the  term  'system*  applicable?  In  a  country 
which  has  ho  central  bureau  of  education, 
no  board  ruling  over  college  entrance  require- 
ments, in  which  none  of  tbe  26  federal  states 
interferes  to  the  sU^test  d^ree  with  the  m- 
temal  afihirs  of  other  states,  such  as  happen  to 
be  natters  of  public  instruction,  it  is  indeed 
surprising  to  find  an  almost  umversal  accept- 
ance of  at  least  the  main  principles  which 
have  been  referred  to  in  this  article.  The  most 
exhaustive  cause  (explanation)  is  found  in  the 
leveling  influence  of  the  (German  university 
idea.  All  standardization  is  derived  from  the 
latter.  This  refers  to  the  training  of  the 
nation's  teaching  staff  as  well  as  to  the  spirit 
in  which  the  individual  govermnental  authori- 
ties conceive  their  duty  of  administration, 
namely,  as  in  inseparable  conjunction  with  their 
duty  toward  all  edticational  mstitutions  of  the 
nation. 

S<mie  of  tfie  chief  fimctions  of  the  govern- 
mental authorities  are  to  produce  the  best  pos- 
sible conditions  for  the  training  of  the  teaching 
staff,  to  assist  those  who  have  obtained  the 
*facu]tas  docendi*  in  keeping  in  touch  witb  tbe 
larger  world  of  research  m  si>ite  of  thrir  having 
entered  upon  the  narrow  routine  work  of  school 
instruction.  This  is  partly  accompH^ed  by 
providing  scholarships  at  fair  intervals  for  at- 
tending extension  courses  at  the  universities  or 
even  by  ^ving  leave  of  absence  for  a  semester's 
sojourn  m  a  foreign  country,  especial^  Greece 
Italy.  England  and  Prance.  An  essential  func- 
tton  of  uie  state  is  to  secure  for  its  teacher 
a  maximum  of  material  independence  including 
the  case  of  voluntan'  retirement  'A*  good- 
sized  pension,  generally  75  or  8S  per  cent  of 
his  regular  salary,  relieves  him  of  the  fear  of 
having  to  spend  nis  old  age  in  poyerhr  .  .  . 
he  does  not  need  to  cuny  favor  with  nis  supe- 
riors, mticfa  less  with  tfie  citisens  of  die  com* 
muntty,  and  m  cnse  of  sickness  or  other  nis* 
fortunes  he  does  not  have  to  use  up  his  streng^ 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion  from  fear  that  he 
may  lose  his  position*  (United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  BuDetfai  No.  24,  1913,  *A  com- 
parison of  Public  Education  in  Germany  and  in 
the  United  Statos,  by  George  Kerschensteiner. 
IXrector  of  the  Schools  of  Municfa-Bwraria/* 
page  9).  Natnrally  a  system  with  n  teadans 
stw  drawn  from  Uie  plane  of  academic 
aspirations  must  be  expected  to  have  produced 
at  certain  times  teachers  who  fett  aloof  from 
the  youth  and  its  still  undeveloped  taste  for 
learning.  There  is,  however,  a  notsceaMe 
change  in  recent  years,  partly  due  again  to  the 
faithful  carrying  out  of  the  suggestions  laid 
down  in  the  Regulations  of  1892  mentioned 
above.  'There  is  a  constant  decrease  of  the 
former  distance  between  teacher  and  you^  and 
a  constant  increase  of  mutual  appreciation  be* 
tween  both  teacher  and  youth*  ('Unteiriefats- 
und  Erziehungswesen  Gross-Berlins,*  ed.  -by 
Wilhelm  Muench,  Berlin,  1912,  page  109).  A 
further  task  of  the  highest  central  bodies  (indi- 
vidual federal  officials)  directing  the  educnticnal 
affairs  of  the  nation  consists  in  the  co-operation 
with  die  intermediate  atithorities  as  are  for 
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instance  ui  Prussia  the  "Provijncial-Schttl-Kol- 
legian*  (provincial  school  boards),  in  Ba- 
varia the  •Oberste  Schulrat*  (supreme  school 
council),  in  Wtirttembui^  the  'Oberschulrat* 
(suoerior  council),  etc.  In  these  committees 
will  be  found  professional  educators,  profes- 
sors of  universities  and  institutes  of  technology, 
directors  and  rectors  of  schools  and  also  lay 
representatives  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Hantburff 
board).  ^  Regulations,  issued  by  the  Kaltur- 
Ministeritim  of  Prussia,  are  the  result  invari- 
ably of  current  reports  crystallizing  into  sug- 
gestions and  thus  clearly  emerging  from  the 
sphere  of  the  schools  themselves,  i.e.,  not  re- 
sulting from  some  high-handed  official  above 
but  originating  from  below.  Other  determining 
factors  are:  discussion  of  school  matters  during 
conventions  of  directors  (head-masters)  and  at 
the  time  of  the  debate  on  the  educational  bud- 
get in  the  House  of  Representatives  (Abgeord- 
neten-Haus).  A  large  percentage  of  tfie  de- 
rtmental  staff  of  the  Kulturministerium  has 
d  a  first-hand  experience  in  school  teaching 
and  administration,  thus  guaranteeing  a  fair 
representation  of  the  average  needs  of  the 
schools,  i.e.,  a  reliable  body  of  school-experts 
in  whose  midst  proposed  innovations  are  bound 
to  receive  due  attention.  The  niles  issued  re- 
cently concenung  the  teaching  of  modem  lan- 
guages were  drafted  by  a  committee  composed 
of  die  best-known  modem  language  teachers 
of  the  country,  which  establishes  one  of  the 
many  evidences  of  co-operation  between  the 
government  and  school  experts.  As  long  as 
government  ofHcialdom  thus  adequately  ex- 
presses the  will  of  the  people,  i.e.,  through 
representation  by  experts  who  themselves  are 
in  close  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  nation,  a 
more  direct  participation  on  the  side  of  the 
people  in  the  solution  of  educational  problems 
seems  unnecessary.  ^School  questions  as  such 
never  come  directly  to  the  people  and  accord- 
ii^y  the  people  are  for  the  most  part  accus- 
tomed to  accept  the  educational  program  that 
emanates  from  the  government'  (quoted  from 
Kerschensteiner  pamphlet).  The  frequent  quo- 
tations by  foreign  observers  of  scathing  criti- 
cism by  (^rmans  themselves  and  offered  to  pub- 
lic discussion  even  by  such  conservative  men  as 
the  late  Friedrich  Paulsen  should  only  prove 
the  wide  range  of  public  attention  given  to  the 
problems  of  education  in  spite  of  the  seeming 
acquiescence  of  the  people  referred  to  by  Ker- 
Sdienstdtier.  Matters  of  this  Idnd  have  to  be 
studied  from  a  much  wider  ai^le,  and  the  dfr' 
scription  of  any  national  system  of  education 
will  fail  unless  it  approaches  it  as  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  national  character  and  national 
needs.  With  tradition  and  the  forces  of  growA 
kept  alive  and  effectivCj  the  (ierman  system 
of  education,  especially  m  its  most  significant 
form,  i.e.,  within  the  realm  of  schools  of  the 
higher  order,  seems  to  be  successfully  approadt- 
ing  the  ideal  of  education  as  formulated  in 
Conimissioner  P.  P.  Oaxton's  definition :  'Ed- 
ucation, to  be  worth  while,  must  be  broadly 
vocatkmal.  It  must  deal  with  citizenship.  Ml 
a  man  does  or  thinks  should  lead  to  citizenship. 
Life  and  the  interpretation  of  life  must  go  hand 
in  hand.* 

Bibliography.— *  Education  in  (rfrmany,>  a 
reprint  of  the  article  on  the  (merman  educa- 
tional system  from  Volume  III  of  the  *Cyclo- 
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pxdia  of  Education,*  edited  hy  Paul  Monroe 
(New  York  1912) ;  <The  Higher  Girk'  Schools 
of  Prussia,*  by  C.  Wm.  Prettyman,  Foreign 
Research  (Srant  Report  No.  1,  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Cohimbia  University  (New  York  1911); 
^German  Education,  Past  and  Present,^  by 
Friedrich  Paulsen  (trans,  by  Tb.  Loraiz.  New 
York  1906). 

Db.  K.  O.  Bertung, 
Amerika  Inrtitut  Berlm,  Dtpartmeut  of  Edu- 
cation. 

13.  GERMAN  PAINTING.  The  only  re- 
mains of  (jerman  painting  during  the  early 
Xfiddle  Ages  are  to  be  found  in  text  illustra- 
tions in  old  manuscripts.  Much  study  has  been 
given  to  this  subject  m  recent  years  and  dever 
deductions  have  been  made  as  to  the  style  of 
painting,  now  unhappily  lost  but  contemporary 
with  these  illustrations.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, ihe  two  arts  are  too  different  to  permit 
of  definite  conclusions.  The  first  historical  ref- 
erence to  a  CJerman  painter  is  contained  in  the 
recognition  bestowea  by  Emperor  Charles  IV 
on  Nicolaus  Wurmser,  in  1359.  Soon  after 
also  Theoderich  of  Prague  is  mentioned.  A  set 
of  religious  pictures  in  Castle  Caristein  is  cos- 
tomarily  assigned  to  these  men.  The  drafts- 
manship is  good,  while  the  technique  of  paint- 
ing is  poor.  In  conception  tiiCTr  reveal  two 
pomts  for  which  die  whole  of  early  German  art 
IS  known:  (1)  A  peculiar  tenderness  of 
thought,  and  (2)  a  dose  ol^rvation  of  some 
characteristic  details  of  nature.  Contemfmrary 
with  these  two  artists  working  in  Bohemia  was 
Mejster  Wilhelm  of  Cologne,  by  all  odds  the 
strongest  artistic  personality  of  his  time,  of 
whose  works  only  fragments  remain  in  the  dty 
hall  of  Cologne.  Many  pictures,  however,  are 
extant  by  what  is  called  his  school,  and  all  are 
characterized  by  great  winsomeness.  The  love 
with  which  they  were  painted  is  tmmistakable. 
In  contrast  with  their  Italian  contemporaries, 
the  German  artists  were  little  interested  in 
studied  abstract  principles  of  technique.  Per- 
spective in  general  was  known  to  them,  tmt  it 
never  occurred  to  them  to  make  flie  techniqne 
of  the  picture  its  main  feature.  On  the  con- 
trary the  main  appeal  of  all  German  pictures 
was  not  to  the  intellect,  but  to  the  emotions. 
From  this  fact  springs  another  defect  noted  in 
early  German  art  by  those  familiar  with  the 
best  in  Italian  art,  namely  its  lack  of  dramatic 
force.  The  best  preserved  work  of  this  period 
is  the  altar  piece  in  the  cathedral  of  Colofpie 
by  Mdster  Stephan.  With  the  exception  of 
this  panel  of  the  Annunciation,  Meister 
Stephan  contented  himself  with  painting  noble 
figures  on  a  flat  background,  nncoDcemed 
about  visualizing  the  actions  whidi  he  endeav- 
ored, to  portray.  The  figures  themselves  are 
undoubtedly  influenced,  if  not  actually  copied 
from  the  mystery  plays  {mysterien-spiele) 
which  were  very  popular  in  (rfrmany  at  that 
time.  One  result  of  this  is  that  the  characters 
are  all  humanly  near  to  the  spectator.  II>uring 
the  I5th  and  16th  centuries  it  was  not  Italian 
art,  as  one  would  have  expected,  ^icb  strongly 
influenced  German  art,  but  the  art  of  Hie  N<£h- 
erlands.  This  was  due  to  the  strong  ties  of 
race  and  propinquity.  Nor  do  the  extant  pic- 
tures permit,  as  is  possible  in  Italian  art,  the 
study  of  the  gradual  advance  from  early  en- 
deavors through  faithful  aiH^ication  to  per- 
fection.   The  transition,  from  the  half-cnide 
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pictures  of  llie  e^rfy  Germans  to  the  almost 
perfect  work  of  Hoibeln,  Dtirer,  and  Cranach 
IS  incredibly  swift,  and  only  few  intervening 
personalities  stand  out  with  sufficient  clearness. 
Martin  Schongauer  (1446^^  is  oncf  of  them, 
and  he  has  been  called  the  first  reallv  gren  Ger- 
man »ainter.  Ahhough  few  of  his  fHCtures 
have  been  preserved  his  greatness  is  attested 
to  by  his  wonderful  engravings.  In  him  -the 
realistic  tendencies  of  his  predecessors  were 
conpled  with  a  deKcate  sense  of  the  ideal.  Hans 
Holbein  the  Elder  (1460-1524),  whose  reputa- 
tion has  suffered  by  the  fame  of  his  younf^r 
namesake,  belonged  like  Schongauer  to  the 
southern  German  school.  He  was  especially 
successfirf  In  catchine  convincing  poses  and 
fadal  expressions  and  being  a  good  drafts* 
man,  painted  pictures  which  can  hold  their 
own  the  side  of  those  of  the  High  Renais- 
sance in  Italy.  Characteristic  of  mm  was  a 
sense  of  the  ornamental,  and  a  telKng  use  of 
architectural  forms  in  his  pictures.  His  son, 
Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  <  1497-1 543)  sur- 

fassed  him  to  -such  an  extent  that  the  younger 
[olbeln  is  justly  ranked  among  the  world's 
greatest  painters.  He  had  inhented  from  Ins 
father  a  clear  for  things  as  6iey  are  and 
the  gift  of  selecting  essentials.  In  addition  he 
had  the  rare  power  of  indicating,  by  never  a 
line  that  overshot  its  mark,  the  spiritual  atti- 
tude of  his  subject.  This  made  him  one  of  the 
greatest  portrait  painters  of  all  times.  He  trav- 
eled extensively,  knew  the  art  of  all  countries, 
bat  remained  faithful  to  his  one  great  teacher, 
nature  herself.  He  enjoyed  great  popularity 
in  all  countries  and  painted,  among  others, 
some  of  the  most  important  personages  in 
Great  Britain.  Albrecht  Diirer  (1471-1528) 
was  the  equal  of  Holbein  in  artistic  achieve- 
ment, but  in  everything  else  ftmdamentally  dif- 
ferent. While  the  latter  was  objective,  cool 
and  observant,  Durer  was  fervently  imagina- 
tive. Holbein  knew  how  to  efface  his  own 
sonalily.  The  personality  of  Durer,  cotiscien- 
tioas,  fervent, '  Uiottghtf ul  and  Inspiring  is 
everywhere  apparent.  Uiritke  Holbein,  whose 
interest  in  nature  was  confined  to  animate  na- 
ture, Durer  loved  plants  and  rocks  and  water 
equally  well.  The  whole  world  in  fact  was  his. 
He  visited  Italy  twice.  After  his  first  visit  he 
tried  to  copy  the  exq;uisite  beauty  of  line  of 
the  Florentinesi  After  his  second  visit,  &e 
rich  color  of  the  Venetians  had  greater  mter* 
est  for  him.  He  was.  however,  no  slavish  imi- 
tator, and  throughout  remained  distinctly  Ger- 
man. Some  Critics^  therefore,  miss  in  him 
■that  largeness  which  seemed  native  to  his 
Italian  contemporaries,*  and  find  fault  with 
•his  naive  awkwardness  of  figure,*  and  angu- 
larity of  line.  They  blame  him  for  his '  *Ger- 
man  exactness^*  and  do  tiot  know  that  it  is 
this  very  quality  which  endeared  him  to  his 
people.  Artists  after  all  paint  for  their  own 
people,  and  to  judge  them  properly  one  should 
never  forget  to  judge  also  of  the  tastes  of 
their  contemporaries.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  work  of  Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder 
(1472-1553),  the  painter  of  the  German 
Reformation;  for  he  was  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  Luther.  He  was  at  his  best  in  his 
portraits  of  the  great  men  of  the  Reformation 
and  in  his  pictures  of  the  Vii^n  Ifary.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  man  of  humor  and  painted 
tome  splendid  parodies. 


UnHke  tfie  three  great  men  just  mnitioned 
their  successor  were  tmable  to  contuwe  the 
study  of  ItaKan  art,  begun  by  thetn;  without 
becoming  enslaved  by  ft  Slavish  imitation  is 
inoompatible  with  great  achievement^..  In  the 
world  at  large  Italian  art  was  all  powerful,  and 
Holbein,  Diirer  and  Crana^  were  soon  for- 
gotten. The  remarkable  q>ectacle  is  therefore 
offered  of  a  whole  nation  turaii^,  as  it  were, 
against  the  achievements  of  its  own  great  men 
and  followhig  the  example  of  another  people. 
The  17tH  and  18th  centuries  in  German  pomt- 
ing  umstitnte  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  Italy 
age  of  the  imitators.  Among  the  best- 
hnown  German  painters  of  this  period  an 
Adam  Elzhctmer  (1574-1620),  Baltbasar  Den- 
ner  (1685-1749),  Daniel  CJiodwiecki  (1726- 
1801),  the  painter  of  the  period  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  Anton  Graff  (1736-1815),  and  the 
decorative  painter  Ekaniel  Gran  (1694-1757). 
Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  cratury  a  reaction 
set  in  against  the  imitation  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  and  its  excesses.  Coinciding  with  a 
renewed  interest  in  the  classics  and  a  renewed 
study  of  the  culture  of  R<«ie  and  of  Greece, 
tiiis  period  is  frequently  called  the  Classical 
Revival.  Anton  Raphael  Mengs  ( 1728-79), 
Asmus  Jacob  Carstens  (1754-98)  and  Angdica 
Kauffmann  (1741-1807)  are  the  best  known  ar- 
tists of  this  period.  The  early  19th  century 
was  charactenied  by  the  same  interest  in  the 
classics,  and  since  classical  art  had  to  be  studied 
from  extant  statutes,  i.e.,  lines  rather  than 
ecAot,  the  dassicists  laid  the  emphasis  upon 
draftsmanship,  and  at  times  adually  spumed 
color,  or  at  best  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  evil. 
Geneili  (1798-1868),  Preller  (1804-78),  who 
tried  to  revive  the  ancient  world  in  his  pictures 
of  the  Odyssey,  and  Rottmann  (1797-lMO)  are 
the  chief  exponents  of  this  tendency.  They 
painted  also  huge  landscapes,  peoplmg  theiA 
with  the  heroes  of  antiquiW^,  and  lived  alto- 
gether in  an  imagmacy  world  of  classical  s^le. 
It  was  natural  that  a  reversion  of  fe^ng 
diould  soon  take  place.  This  made  itself  felt 
even  before  the  classical  style  had  mn  its 
course.  A  double  opposition  rose  against  the 
classicists,  first  the  opposition  of  those  who  be- 
lieved the  classicists  to  be  of  pagan  spirit. 
These  men,  who  loved  to  paint  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Christ,  are  called  Nazarites,  were 
joined  by  tlwse  who  widied  to  have  rich  colors 
in  their  paintings  rather  than  mere  line.  Hiese 
latter  are  called  Romanticists,  because  the  rich 
and  vivid  imas^nation  of  Uie  colorist  is  ever 
ready  to  forsake  the  realities  of  life  for  the 
quest  of  romantic  subjects.  The  best  known 
Nazarites  and  Romanticists  are  Cornelius 
(1783-1867),  Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach  (1805-47), 
Friedericb  Overbeck  (1789^1869),  and  Schnotr 
Ton  Carolsf  eld  (1794-1872).  Other  good  names, 
well  known  in  many  German  households,  are 
Rethel  (1816-59),  von  Swind  (1804-71),  Lud- 
wig  Richter  (1803-84),  and  Baron  von  Blom- 
berg  (1820-71).  As  the  natural  result  of  the 
conflicting  art  ideals  of  the  Gassicists  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Nazarites  and  the  Romanti- 
cists on  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increased 
interest  noticeable  all  over  Germany  in  the 
technical  questions  concerning  art.  Art  schools 
of  s^ial  prominence  appeared  in  Dusseldorf, 
Mumdi,  BeHtn  and  Hamburg.  The  most  fa- 
mous schools  frequented  also  by  many  for- 
eigners, among  them  notable  Americans,  were 
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those  of  Munich  and  Dusseldorf,  where  such 
welNknown  American  artists  as  Duveneck, 
Chase,  and  Ennecking  received  their  instruc- 
tion. Friederich  Wilbelm  von  Schadow  (178^ 
1862)  has  been  called  the  father  of  the 
Dmseldorf  School.  He  succeeded  Cornelius  as 
the  director  o£  the  Academy  and  became  bet- 
ter known  as  a  teadier  than  as  an  executing 
painter.  He  was  the  first  man  in  Germany  to 
lay  emphasis  on  a  sound  technique  and  to  o[h 
pose  all  the  weight  of  his  great  influence  to 
the  erroneous  notions  that  since  the  what 
of  a  picture  was  of  greater  importance  than  the 
kow,  the  how  mattered  little.  He  rightly 
imderstood  that  without  technique  even  the  most 
coD^icuous  artistic  ^fts  wotvd  fall  short  of 
accomplishing  artistic  successes.  His  teaching 
was  especially  needful  in  Germany  at  that  time 
because  many  German  painters  in  their  eager 
quest  for  the  ideas  had  utterly  n^lected  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  sound  technique.  Tnree  classes  of 
Pictures  were  especially  cultivated  in  Dusseldorf : 
Landscapes,  historical  and  romantic  incidents, 
genre.  Andreas  Achenbach  (b.  1815)  was  well 
known  for  his  landscapes ;  Karl  Friederich  Leas- 
ing (1808-80)  won  fame  in  both  landscapes 
and  historical  paintings;  while  Ludwig  Knaus 
(1829)  gained  universal  popularity  with  his 
genre  pictures  and  occasional  excursions  into 
Me  rehgious  genre.  Benjamin  Vautier  (1829- 
98),  Wilhelm  Camphausen  (1818-85).  and 
Adolf  Schr^ter  (1805-75;)  are  among  Ha 
many  other  well-known  artists  of  this  school. 
Of  the  early  Munich  school  it  suffices  to  name 
Heinrich  Biirkel  (1802-69),  H.  M.  von  Hess 
(1798-1863),  Christian  Morwenstem  (1805-67), 
and  August  Riedel  (1802-^).  In  Hamburg 
Philipp  Otto  Rui^  (1777-1810)  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  ms  colleagues;  while  in  Berlin 
Franz  Kruger  (1797-1857)  became  known  for 
his  portraits  and  pictures  of  horses,  and  Kui 
Ednard  Btechen  (1798-1840)  was  the  first  to 
antidirate  to  some  extent  the  phases  of  tech- 
nique which  were  destined  to  becpme  all  absorb- 
ing during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  centuty. 
He  alone,  for  instance,  at  that  early  day  con- 
ceived as  beautiful  the  motive  of  thin  blue 
smoke  escaping  from  a  factory  chimney  into 
the  soft  air  of  evening.  Early  in  the  19th 
century  a  remarkable  dunge  took  ]dace,  and 
in  common  with  artists  the  world  over,  the 
German  painters  had  tfieir  eyes  opened  to  the 
charms  of  color,  after  ibey,  the  countrymen  of 
Holbein,  had  been  unconscious  of  it  for  cen- 
turies. This  diange  in  (^ermany  can  be  defi- 
nitely traced  to  the  influence  of  Belgian  art, 
especially  the  works  of  (}allait  and  Bi^fve, 
whose  gorgeous  use  of  color  and  realism  in 
composition  made  the  beholders  forget  their 
^eatrical  exaggeration  which  to-day  is  most 
apparent.  The  new  ideas  took  the  stroiwut 
hold  in  Munich,  with  Karl  von  Filoty  (lw6- 
86)  as  protagonist.  His  success  in  Germany  was 
instantaneous.  He  was  hailed  as  the  prophet 
of  a  new  art,  and  in  their  enthusiasm  his  con- 
temporaries overlooked  the  fact  that  his  figures 
were  often  posed  for  effect  and  that  he  fre- 
quently forgot  the  truth  of  actual  occurrences. 
Hans  Makart  (1840-84)  was  PiIoty*s  most 
famous  pupil.  He  and  his  art  has  been  suc- 
cincdy  described  as  follows :  ^'Surrounded 
with  wealth  and  luxury,  and  worshipped  al- 
most like  a  god  by  his  contemporaries,  he 
poured  forth  with  incredible  velocity  the  most 


sensuously  beautiful  symphonies  of  color  that 
had  issued  from  the  brush  of  an  artist.  For 
vaiues  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word  he  had 
no  eye.  The  slow  and  thoughtful  art  of  Whist- 
ler ne  would  not  have  understood.  His  colors 
were  mai^r  and  rich;  they  were  meant  to  win 
admiraUon  by  storm,  aiuf  had  no  message  for 
those  who  love  to  think  and  dream  over  a  pic- 
ture. Makart  died  a  young  man,  rushing 
through  life,  a  meteor  oo  the  art  heaven  of 
Germany.'  To  a  certain  extent  Makart  was 
an  individualist  which  permits  one  to  group 
him  with  the  other  great  Carman  individualists, 
Bficklin,  Feuerbaoi,  KUnger,  and  Maries. 
These  four  great  mea  are  alike  only  in  thdr 
general  attitude  toward  art  The?  hated  im- 
pressionism— ^transcribing  nature  as  you  jpass 
alon^®— and  believed  that  "art  is  a  speech  of 
emotions.  Where  words  fail,  art  benns.* 
Anselm  Feuerbach  (1829-80)  preferred  the 
antique,  but  unlike  the  classicists  he  based  his 
art  on  emotional  rather  than  intellectual  studies. 
His  masterpiece  is  a  picture  o£  Xphigenia  — *her 
yearning  soul  in  search  of  Greece  and  home.* 
Here  the  soberness  of  -Us  style  is  in  perfect 
huinony  with  the  simplicity  of  his  subject 
His  very  soberness,  however,  prevented  him 
from  wuming  the  success  wluch  he  so  rich^ 
deserved,  ana  his  reputation  is  posthumous.  In 
this  respect  Arnold  Bdcklin  (1827-1901).  a 
native  Swiss,  was  far  more  fortunate;  for  he 
lived  to  see  himself  acdumed  by  admiring  na- 
tions as  tile  greatest  arti^  of  sdl.  His  ^ort- 
comings,  due  in  part  to  his  disregard  of  the 
correct  anatomy  of  the  human  bodj^  and  often 
hasty  drawing^  were  forgotten  over  the  sensuous 
beauty  and  rich  imagery  of  his  compositions. 
His  pictures  are  fainr  tales,  and  Germany  has 
ever  been  the  home  of  such  tales.  This  accounts 
for  his  enormous  popularity.  Trees,  figures 
and  poses,  which  in  thfmselves  may  l^ve  oeen 
unreal,  become  real  in  the  setting  BockUn  gave 
them.  Max  Klinger  (b.  1857)  is  the  :iroungcst 
and  most  versatile  of  this  group  of  artists^  and 
is  as  welt  known  as  a  sculptor  as  a  ■  painter. 
Unlike  the  others  he  takes  Measure  in  solving 
technical  problems,  and  often  sets  himself 
tasks  which  by  tneir  stupendousness  would 
frighten  lesser  men.  His  portrait  of  Beethoven, 
while  not  faultless,  is  the  most  gor^^us  at^ 
tempt  at  portraying  superhuman  oualiUes  ever 
ma  de.  Unlike  Klinger,  Hans  von  Mar^  (18^- 
87)  refuses  to  freight  his  figures  with  the  aq>ths 
of  thought  On  me  cwitrary,  it  has  been  said 
of  his  graceful  and  correctly  modeled  figures 
that  Hhc^f  mean  nothing,  are  not  intended  to 
mean  anything,  and  are  content  with  merely 
existing.*  Their  veiv  existence,  however,  gm- 
erally  nude  in  simple  landscapes  fills  the  be- 
holder with  an  inexpressible  delight  i£  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  *a  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever.'^  Because  of  his  great  accuracy 
in  draftsmanship  one  may  be  tenwted  to  claim 
Maries  as^  one  of  the  so-called  Realists,  from 
whom  choice  of  subject  rather  than  technique 
differentiates  him.  The  pioneer  Realist  of  Get- 
raany,  if  not  of  the  world,  and  certainly  an 
acknowledged  master  eveiywhere,  was  Wiflidm 
Ldbl  (1846-1900^.  He  held  that  life  propet^ 
studied  is  more  interesting  than  dreams  about 
it,  and  confined  himself  to  observing  and  accu- 
rately transcribing  life.  To  be  successful  sudi 
an  art  needs  a  masterful  technique,  and  this 
Leibl  possessed  as  few  men  before  him  or 
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after  him.  There  are,  however,  Umitatioas  to 
the  art  of  painting  in  so  far  as  it  is  capable 
of  accurately  reproducing  life,  and  these  limi- 
tations are  the  limitations  of  Leibl.  Jadginc' 
1^  his  art  he  never  wished  anything  greater 
nor  aspired  to  suvthing  hi^ber  thaa  wnat  could 
be  dtiity  percdvcd  by  the  sense  ol  sight  and 
he  accurately  reproduced  with  the  colors  on 
the  artist's  palet  A  greater  man  than  Leibl 
was  Adolf  von  Menzef  (1815-1904),  who  was 
one  of  the  most  versatile  of  artists.  Realist, 
to  a  certain  extent  he  was  at  the  same  time 
the  Srst  impressionist  of  all,  for  long  before 
the  famous  Frenchmen  became  interested  in 
the  ^ay  of  lif^t  and  what  has  been  called 
*v»/u#V  he  luul  grown  interested  in  and 
solved  many  of  the  difficult  problems  of  light 
and  shade.  In  one  of  his  most  famous  pictures, 
*Thc  Factory  Forge,'  he  brought  order  out  of 
a  seemin^y  hopeless  chaos,  and  proved  himself 
a  techniaan  second  to  none.  Among  the  many 
portrait  painters  of  the  Srecond  half  of  the  l9th 
century  by  far  the  most  famous  is  Franz  von 
Lenbach  (1836),  whose  'Bismardc>  «Moltke,> 
and  ^Lisxt'  arc  known  the  world  over  as 
among  the  strongest  portraits  ever  petmed.  He 
was  less  successful  in  the  portiniture  of  women, 
having  to  yield  the  palm  in  ibis  field  to  Fried- 
erich  August  von  Kaulbach  (b.  1S50).  Well 
Imown  in  Gennar^,  although  of  a  lesser  inter- 
national reputation,  are  Franz  Defr^rger  (b. 
1835),  who  delights  in  pictures  of  the  Tyrolean 
peasant  life;  Eduard  von  Gebhardt  (b.  1838) 
whose  religious  pictures  can  be  seen  in  many 
housdiolds;  and  Mnnk^c^,  iriiose  real  name 
was  Michael  Lieb  (1846-1900).  whose  pictures 
iUsplayed  great  pathos  and  glowed  in  rich  colors. 
He  was  a  native  of  Hungary.  The  *Open  Air 
Art,*  which  was  all  prevalent  in  France  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  found  its 
chief  exponent  in  (Germany  in  Max  Liebermann 
(b.  1849),  and  in  a  long  list  of  artists,  generally 
grouped  together  as  'Secessionists.*  It  is  un- 
deniable that  this  "Open  Air*  style  gave  an 
impetus  to  art  and  to  individuality  in  art  un- 
like anything  that  had  preceded  it.  and  that  it 
created  an  interest  in  {Minting  in  the  public 
mind  which  was  most  stimulatmg  and  helpful 
to  the  artists  themselves.  The  end  of  the  19th 
century,  therefore,  and  the  early  part  of  the 
20th  saw  a  revival  of  art  in  Germany,  and  a 
wealth  of  talent,  which  only  a  later  generation 
will  be  aUe  to  jud^  and  classihr  according  to 
Hs^  desert  Scarbina,  Studc,  Thoma.  Uhde, 
Leistikow,  Mackensen,  Modersohn,  Vogeler, 
Pepino.  Fritz  Overbeck  are  only  some  of  the 
names  which  it  seems  certain  will  survive  from 
the  great  number  of  executing  artists  busy  in 
almost  every  comer  of  (Jermany. 
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the  first  time  during  the  lith  century  in  the 
^ape  of  small  sutuettes  and  reliefs,  or  in  the 
decoration  of, large  bronze  work,  such  as  the 
Bronze  Column  of  Hildesheim,  surrounded  by 
a  sculptural  friez^  or  the  entrance  gates  of 
the  cathedrals  of  Hildesfaeim,  Augsburg  and 
elsewhere  The  stjde  of -all  duse  ^ures  is 
crude  in  the  extreme-  The  heads  are  dispro^ 
portionately  large,  the  eyes .  staring,  and  the 
bodies  exaggerated,  which  makes  at  the 

same  time  heavy  and  weak.  It  almost  seems 
as  if  sculpture  was  resorted  to,  not  because 
there  were  sculptors  in  Germany  who  had  a 
message  to  deliver,  but  because  it  had  becotn; 
the  fashion  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  have 
sculptured  decoration.  This  state  of  affairs 
does  not  materialbr  alter,  idtbouffh  there  were 
occasionally  twtter  works  created,  until  the  rel^ 
gious  entliuaiasm  which  culminated  in  the  Ro- 
manesque style  of  ardiitectnre,  kindled  also 
the  plastic  genius  of  the  people.  The  earliest 
fruit  of  the  new  spirit  has  survived  in  the 
magnificent  sculptures  of  the  Extetnsteincn  on 
the  northeast  slope  of  the  Teutoburg  Forest 

The  Exterasteinen  is  a  ^roup  of  sandstone 
cHffs  fhe  largest  of  wfaidi  rue  fike  giant  teeth 
to  a  hei^t  of  from  100  to  150  fe«t  above  the 
paridike  surrounding.  Steps  have  been  cut  in 
two. of  them,  and  from  their  top  a  magnificetlt 
view  is  to  be  had.  In  the  westerly  of  thete 
two  Heeth^  a  grotto  has  been  cut  A  Latin 
inscription  here  of  the  year  1115  states  that 
Bishop  Heinrich  of  Paderbora  dedicated '  tire 
grotto  OS  a  funeral  chapel.  At  die  entrance 
a  large  relief,  about  16  feet  Iddi  by  11  feet 
wide^  has  been  cut  In  the  face  of  the  cliff,  rqire- 
senting  the  descent  from  the  cross,  Mrtth  God 
the  Fiather  above  and  Adam  and  Eve  below. 
The  figures  have  suffered  mudi  by  the  ravages 
of  the  weather,  but  the  tmly  artistic  grouping 
and  tiie  sincerity  of  tiie  whole  conception  are 
unmistakable.  The  very  style  appears  to  be 
demanded  and  to  be  determined  by  the  loca- 
tion of  the  monument  This  remained  a  char- 
acteristic of  all  German  sculpture  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Roughly  spealdng,  it  did  not  exist  ivk 
itself  alone,  but  merely  in  connection  with  ardil- 
tecture.  Its  early  uncouthness  and  ignorance 
of  true  form,'  however,  soon  disappeared,  and 
as  early  as  the  first  part  of  the  13th  century 
real  life  permeated  the  works  of  German  sculp- 
ture which  had  dedicated  itself  to  the  service 
and  to  the  embellishment  of  monumental  struc- 
tures. The  first  notable  achievements,  of  whidi 
we  know,  belong  to  the  Saxon  schodl,  and- of 
these  the  most  famous  is  the  so-callea  golden 
gate  of  Uie  cathedral  of  Freiberg.  *Giolden.* 
only  figuratively  in  the  sense  of  valuable,  fftr 
the  figures  are  all  cut  out  of  ordinao^  stone. 
Almost  equally  as  well  known  are  the  interior 
decorations  of  the  cathedral  of  Wechselburg, 
the  chancel  and  the  altar,  most  especially  tM 
crucifix,  the  cathedral  of  Naumbura  jhe  me- 
morial monuments  of  Heinrich  der  Lowe  and 
his'  wife  in  Brunswick,  and  the  southeast  portal 
of  the  cathedral  of  Bamberg  (datiiw  from  1250) 
offer  other  instances  of  this  art  Bronze  sculp- 
ture, _  with  its  unique  demands,  on  technique, 
(lotirished  to  the  same  extent,  largely  in  smaller 
articles  such  as  baptismal  fonts  and  the  like, 
but  occasionally  rose  to  such  masterpieces  as 
the  Lion  of  Brunswick,  an  exact  replica  of 
which  was  presented  some  years -ago  by  the 
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Dufce  of  Brunswick  to  the  Germanic  Museum 
of  Harvard  University.  Bronze  doors  from 
this  period,  for  instance  those  in  Gnesen,  are 
also  extant.  When  Gothic  architecture  sup- 
planted the  Romanesque  style,  new  and  ridi 
opportunities  were  offered  to  the  sculptors,  and 
mey  availed  themselves  of  them  to  the  fullest 
extent.  The  figures  became  imbued  with  ever 
Varying  energy  and  vivacity,  and  the  earlier 
squatness  of  the  body  gave  way  to  a  slender- 
ness,  sometimes  exaggerated,  but  often  seem- 
ingly demanded  by^  the  style  of  the  architecture. 
The  facial  expression  unfortunately  overstepped 
not  infrequently  the  bonds  of  sentiment  and 
became  sentimental  or  morbid.  Excellent  in- 
stances of  the  best  of  this  Go^ic  sculpture  can 
be  found  in  Freiburg,  Strassburg  and  Wetzlar. 
By  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  German 
sculpture,  while  still  closely  allied  with  archi- 
tecture, had  won  its  place  as  an  independent 
art.  No  longer  restricted  .to  simple  forms  or 
ideas,  it  charms  by  the  richness  of  its  ima^iy 
and  astotmds  by  the  perfection  of  its  technique. 
This  phase  is  best  studied  ia  the  numerous 
drarehes  of  Numberg.  In  Ntimbere  also  is 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  independent 
montmiental  German  sculpture,  in  the  shape 
of  the  Fountain,  known  even  to-day  as  the 
Beautiful  Fountain.  It  is,  however,  very  not- 
aUe  that  this  monument  also  is  designed  ac- 
cording to  the  prevuling  cathedral  st^e  of 
arcfaitectore,  the  main  shaft  of  tihe  Fountain 
representing  a  cathedral  spire.  Only  gradually 
the  complete  emancipation  of  sculpture  from 
the  Dverlordship  of  architecture  took  place. 
The  first  indications  of  this  are  to  be  found 
in  the  funeral  monuments,  often  of  stone,  but 
more  frequently  of  bronze,  which  during  the 
14th  century  were  ordered  in-  ever  larger  num- 
bers by  wealthy  patrons.  When  this  took  place, 
quite  naturally  the  individuality  of  the  artists 
began  to  have  a  freer  sco^  and  individual 
artists  became  known  in  their  own  times,  and 
were  remembered  by  their  works  by  later 
generaticms.  In  the  hands  of  these  individual 
artists,  German  sculpture  freed  itself  entirely 
from  the  bonds  which  the  subordination  to  the 
greater  sister  art  of  architecture  had  cast  over 
It,  and  every  vestige  of  the  conventional  gave 
way  to  the  often  passionate  longing  of  the 
individual  artists  for  unique  expression.  At 
first  the  best  German  achievements  were  mack 
not  in  stone  or  in  bronze,  but  in  wood.  In 
Swabia  two  men  of  the  name  of  Syrlin,  of  Ulm, 
were  masters  in  this  art.  Hans  Decker  and 
Veit  Stoss  in  Niirnbeiv,  and  in  the  same  city 
die  unknown  artist  of  the  famous  statue  of 
The  Sad  Virgin,  rivaled  with  Dill  Riemen- 
sdineider  of  Wurzburg.  Among  the  sculptors 
in  stone  of  this  period  Adam  iCrafft  ts  best 
known,  while  in  bronze  sculpture  the  Vischer 
■family  of  Numberg  stands  unsurpassed.  Of 
this  family  Peter  Vischer  is  undoubtedly  the 
^most  famous.  Great  as  were  these  men  they 
Were  unable  to  have  their  art  and  the  f^eater 
freedom  permeating  it  supplant  the  earlier'  art 
entirely.  This,  it  has  been  claimed,  was  due  to 
the  stonecutters'  unions  who  were  unwilling 
to  discard  their  standards,  instruments,  and 
measurements  based  on  the  requirements  of 
an  earlier  style.  In  the  northern  part  of  Ger- 
many, which  is  poor  in  stone^  there  were  no 
stonecutters'  unions  or  establishments,  and  it 
is  here,  therefore,  where  the  new  art,  especially 


of  wood  carving,  unobstructed  by  conservative 
and  selfish  adherence  to  antiquated  standards, 
gained  its  supreme  success.  Splendid  examples 
of  Ais  northern  sculpture  are  to  be  found  in 
the  cathedral  of  Schleswig  (Bru^emami's 
altar),  in  the  Marienkirche  in  Lubecl^  and  in 
Cakar,  Koln  and  Xanten.  With  the  first  fore- 
runners of  the  Reformation  and  the  consequent 
changes  in  social  conditions,  loosening  the 
tyranny  of  the  unions,  in  common  wiui  the 
tyranny  in  other  spheres,  sculpture  became  a 
free  art  like  painting,  and  boldly  to<^  its  place 
as  such.  Italian  art  was  at  that  time  all  power- 
ful in  Europe,  having  undoubtedly  achieved  the 
greatest  success  of  the  arts  oi  the  civilized 
coimtries.  It  was  the  age  of  the  imitators,  and 
most  of  the  German  sculptors  espoused  Italian 
ideals  with  almost  passionate  eagerness.  The 
only  patrons  of  importance  of  the  arts  continued 
to  be  the  princes,  and  at  their  courts  unfortu- 
nately foreign  artists  often  were  preferred  to 
^e  native  talent.  This  lessened  the  opportuni- 
ties, and  where  opportmrities  ai«  few,  art  bsts 
never  been  able  to  accointdidi  its  possible  best. 
What  this  best  might  have  been  apipears  from 
the  magnificent  monument  to  Elector  Moritz 
in  Freiberg,  and  the  still  more  famous  monu- 
ment to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  Innsbnick. 
With  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the 
terrible  conditions  of  the  cotmtry  called  a  cruel 
halt  to  the  prepress  of  the  an  of  sculpture. 
I^int  revivals  totdc  place  toward  ibe  end  of  die 
17th  century,  in  the  north  under  Dutch  influ- 
ence, and  in  the  south  under  the  continued  in- 
fluence of  Italy.  Austria  had  suffered  less 
the  ravages  of  the  war  than  the  rest  of 
rmany.  It  was  here,  therefore,  and  in  the 
neighboring  Bavaria,  that  the  revival  was  the 
earliest.  Airhitecture  again  called  sculpture 
to  her  service.  The  Gothic  styje  had  disap- 
peared long  ago,  and  tite  baroqtie  styht  with 
Its  bold  esu^iscrations  of  form  ruled  the  day. 
This  was  reflected  in  the  sister  art,  and  wfaue 
a  certain  grandeur  of  conception  and  joy  in 
executioa  are  tmnustakable,  still  the  baroque 
style  is  so  alien  to  the  taste  of  the  early  20th 
century  that  neither  the  buildings  nor  the  sculp- 
tures of  this  period  have  much  of  a  message 
to  bring  to  the  people  of  to-day.  There  are 
excqrttons,  and  among  these  Schluter's  colossal 
statue  of  the  Great  Elector  in  Berlin  deserves 
attention.  Other  sculptors  of  ec|oal  excdience 
with  Schliiter  were  Grupello  in  Dusseldorf, 
Peter  Wagner,  and  Raphael  Donner  in  Vienna. 
During  the  18th  century  the  ii^uence  of  France 
gained  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  edu- 
cated classes  in  Germany  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  since  in  France^  at  that  tune  a  shallow 
classicism,  coupled  with  mannerisin.  prevaitecL 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  same  tendencies  should 
make  themselves  felt  also  in  German  sculpture. 
The  general  slavish  imitation  of  French  tastes 
at  that  time  is  less  surprising  than  the  occa- 
sional perseverance  in  sound  principles  of  art 
which  IS  shown  in  the  art  of  srane  of  the  Ger- 
man sculptors  of  this  time.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  Alexander  Trippel  in  Weimar, 
Johann  Heinrich  von  Dannecker  of  Stuttgart, 
whose  'Ariadne*  in  Frankfurt-on-the-Main  is 
justly  classed  .among  the  famous  statues  of 
the  world,  Gottfried  von  Schadow  and  Christian 
Daniel  Rauch,  bpth  uf  Berlin.  The  most 
famous  statue  of  the  latter  is  his  'Friedcrich 
Der  Grosse*  in '  Beriin,  whidi  tmforttuiatdy 
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suffers  by  tfte  small  scale  in  which  it  has  been 
executed  in  bronze.  This  desi^  demands  a 
heroic  presentation.  A  promising  school  of 
portrait  sculpture  fionrished  for  a  time  in  Dres- 
den, with  Ernst  Julius  Hahnet  (statue  of 
Raphael)  and  Ernst  Rietschel  .(statue  of  Less- 
ing).  Both  artists  successfully  freed  them- 
selves from  die  tfinUdom  of  "mere  beauty  of 
fonn,*  and  cuttirated,  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  wholesome  realism.  The  next  genera- 
tion followed  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
exception  of  Johannes  SchtHing  (b.  1828),  who 
was  one  of  the  best-known  (^man  classicists. 
Germany's  war  of  liberation  of  1813  with  its 
consequent  rise  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  filled 
the  country  with  an  abundance  of  soldiers'  and 
other  patriotic  montiments,  few  of  whidi  rose 
above  the  mediocre.  In  the  history  of  Geman 
art  their  onfy  importance  is  the  fact  that  they 
made  all  parts  of  the  country  familiar  with 
sculpture,  and  when  the  general  wealth  and  edu- 
cation of  .  the  country  had  risen,  made  the 
people  desirous  of  having  in  their  midst  finer 
and  better  samples  of  the  art  of  sculpture.  This 
increased  interest  in  sculpture  and  iht  jester 
opportnnities  offered  by  it  coibdded  m 
latter  half  of  the  I9th  century  with  an  increase 
in  artistic  ability,  noticeable  as  well  in  sculp- 
ture as  in  architecture  and  painting*  At  the 
head  of  this  new  art  Reinhold  Begas,  most  pro- 
lific artist,  deserves  first  mention.  His  achieve- 
ments are  of  uneven  worth.  At  times  he  rises 
to  great  Heights,  while  in  his  more  pretentious 
works,  as  in  the  Memorial  Fountain  to  Emperor 
William  I,  he  faHs  short  of  his  ovm  endeaTors, 
however  magnificent  individual  figures  are  In 
their  conception  as  well  as  in  their  marvelonsly 
beautiful  execution.  Rndolf  Siemering,  also 
of  Berlin,  is  known  in  the  United  States  by  his 
colossal  and- costly  Washington  Monument  in 
Philadelphia,  which,  admired  by  some,  is  se- 
verely criticized  by  others  as  "a  gigantic  table 
monument  showing  no  spontaneity.*  Tiie 
beauty  of  the  individual  figures,  however,  is 
acknowledged  by  all.  Abroad  he  is  best  known 
for  his  monument  in  Leipzig  commemoratfaog 
nctorious  battle  there  against  N^t^eon. 
A  younger  man  than  these  two,  Ludw^ 
Schwantaler  was  the  favorite  sculptor  of  King 
Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria,  the  patron  of  Wagner, 
and  builder  of  fantastically  beautiful  caiuiles, 
fitting  into  the  magnificent  scenery  of  his  na- 
tire  Bavaria.  Schwantaler's  sculpture,  partly 
theatrical,  partly  really  grand,  is  a  prodoct  oi 
the  exotic  conmtions  nourishing  under  tlu  nde 
of  that  fantastic  long.  His  largest  ai^  best- 
known  work  is  his  colossal  statue  ^Bavaria*  td 
Mttnchen.  As  a  national  monmneht  this  statue 
ranks  second  only  to  the  Hermann  Monument 
high  up  on  the  northern  cliff  of  the  Teutoburg 
Forest,  by  Ernst  von  Bandel,  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  final  union  of  the  sewral  German 
tribes  in  the  new  Carman  Empire.  Subject  and 
location  combine  to  give  mis  monument  a 
unique  place.  As  a  work  of  art,  however,  it 
is  far  surpassed  by  the  ultra-modem  'Bis- 
marck* in  Hamburg,  by  Lederer.  Raised  on 
a  bold  platform,  with  legs  apart,  bare-headed, 
garbed  in  the  armor  of  a  knight,  the  national 
hero,  Bismarck,  stands  like  Roland  of  old,  with 
his  sword  ready  to  protect,  at  all  times,  the 
empire  he  helped  to  build.  Designs  for  the 
proposed  Hamburg  monument  were  submitted 


durii^  the  first  year  of  the  20th  century;  and 
by  a  strange  coincidence  this  very  year  marked 
also  the  beginning  of  that  series  of  monuments 
erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  emperor  in 
the  'Sieges-Allee'  in  the  Tiei^rten  of  Berlin. 
In  strong  contrast  to  all  the  models  submitted 
in  Hambors  and  especially  the  one  finally 
selected  the  Berlin  statuary  is  quiet  and  refined 
and  almost  dirinks  from  innovatimis.  Only 
its  technique  will  indicate  to  future  generations 
the  date  of  its  execution;  for  in  later  years 
(jcrman  sculpture  has  shown  the  same  mastery 
of  technique  which  is  characteristic  of  her 
painting.  In  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  Exhi- 
bition of  1893  Hundrieser's  'Sleep*  was  char- 
uterized  as  a  *W(»k  of  rare  beau^  and  tender- 
ness.* It  hss  been  acquired  ■  for  the  musenm 
of  Saint  Louis.  Max  Baumbacfa's  ^Siesta,'  the 
statue  of  an  obese  sleeping  laun,  was  said  to 
be  a  ^triumph  of  clever  marUe-cntting.>*  The 
same  high  praise  both  for  conception  and 
masterful  execution  was  bestowed  at  the 
Worid's  Fair  in  Paris  in  1900  on. Peter  Breuer's 
'Adam  and  £ve,*  while  Robert  Diez's  «Tfae 
Tempest*  won  admiration  with  its  "whirling 
figures  of  horses  and  marine  monsters.*  While 
Paris,  London,  Rome'  and  Saint  Petersbui^ 
have  become  familiar  throttg^  international 
exhibitions  with  th^  woAs  of  many  modem 
German  sculptors,  America  has  had  little  op- 
portunity to  study  them.  The  Exhibition  oi 
Contemporary  German  An  In  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  elsewhere  in  1909  contained  only  few 
^eces  of  sculpture.  Cipri  Adolf  Berman 
showed  his  versatility  in  two  heads,  one  of 
which,  'Old  Man's  Head,*  a  bronze,  was  ahnoit 
antique  in  conception  and  execution,  while  his 
beautiful  marble  head  of  a  woman  suggested 
the  fanciful  imagery  of  Rodin.  Of  the  several 
portrait  busts  that  of  ^Professor  Flossman*  by  . 
Adolf  von  Hildebrand  (b.  1847)  was  the  strong- 
est and  fully  explained  the  great  reputation 
enjoyed  by  Hildebrand,  the  "technidan,*  as  he 
has  been  called,  *lhe  strong  man  of  stone,*  -who 
nidike  mai^  modem  *modelen*  thinks  in 
terms  of  stone  or  btxmse,  and  adapts  his  designs 
to  his  material  with  great  success.  Anomer 
excellent  portrait  bust  was  shown  by  Frits 
Klimsch  (b.  1870),  while  the  marble  bust  of 
Pfitzner  hy  Hugo  Lederer  (b.  1871),  by  most 
exquisite  treatment  of  the  surface,  conveyed . 
flesh  and  blood  and  the  charm  of  life.  Tech- 
nically  as  beautiful  but  very  cold  rather  than 
warm  with  life  was  the  statue  of  a  crouchifi^ 
mother  fondling  her  babe,  hy  Arthur  Lewin- 
Funcke  (b.  1866),  owned  by  Mr.  Edward  D. 
Adams  of  New  York.  A  delightful  piece  of 
work,  cot  in  shell  limestone,  was  the  bust  of 
*Fraulein  J.  H.,*  by  Hans  Schwegerle  (b. 
1882),  a  pupil  of  Hildebrand.  Louis  Tuaillon 
(b.  Berlin  1862)  and  well  known  for  bis 
'Amazon  on  Horseback*  in  Berlin,  which  has 
been  called  by  alt  odds  the  best  modem  German 
equestrian  statue,  exhibited  a  bronze  bust  of 
Emperor  Frederick  III  and  *A  Stag,*  neiAer 
of  which  belonged  to  his  best  worlb.  Frana 
von  Stuck,  better  known  as  a  painter  (b.  1853), 
was  represented  by  three  works,  the  most  daring 
and  skilful  one  of  which  was  his  'Athlete,* 
a  study  in  muscles,  one  might  say.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  modem  (merman  art  that  many 
men  work  both  in  painting  and  in  sculpture. 
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Next  to  TOO  Stack,  if  not  ahead  of  him,  the 
best  known  painter-sculptor  is  Max  Klinger  (b. 
1857)'.  He  has  been  attracted  by  polychrome 
sculpture,  not  in  the  sense  of  actually  painting 
his  statues  as  did  Arthur  Strasser  (b.  1854) 
and  Rudolf  Maison  (b.  1848),  but  to  the  extent 
of  selecting  variously  tinted  marbles,  stones,  gold 
and  other  precious  materials  for  the  several 
parts  of  his  statues.  His  'Beethoven'  and  his 
^Salcnne^  are  the  best-known  instances  of  this 
class  of  his  work.  In  any  list  of  modem  Ger- 
man sculptors  the  name  *'£i)erhardt*  deserves 
mention.  Johann  Heinrich  EbcHiardt  (1739- 
1813),  a  sculptor  of  tiote,  was  the  father  of 
Konrad  (1768-1859)  and  Franz  (1767-1836). 
Konrad  was  the  most  important  artist  of  these 
three.  He  spent  much  time  in  Rome,  where  he 
was  almost  as  popular  as  Thorwaldsen  and  Can- 
ova,  so  long  as  he  too  followed  the  classical 
style.  Later  he  forsook  the  study  of  the  classics 
and  under  the  inBueuce  of  the  ''Nazarines*  coo- 
fined  himself  ta  religious  sculpture,  in  which 
hrandi  he  did  his  best  work.  Serafin  Eberiiardt 
(h.  1844).  although  no  relation  of  the  other  Eber- 
iiardt, followed  m  the  style  of  Konrad.  Gu8> 
tav  Eberlein  (b.  1847)  is  one  of  the  popular 
sculptors  of  the  Sieges-AIIee  in  Berlin  referred 
to  above.  Although  a  pupil  of  Gustav  Blaser 
(1813-74)  whose  animated  statuettes  are  re- 
membered, while  his  more  pretentious  eques- 
trian statues  and  ideal  figures  are  forgotten, 
Eberlein  followed  in  his  own  work  the  pic- 
turesque modeling  of  Begas.  Three  distinct 
periods  mark  his  work ;  first  from  1880  to  about 
1888,  when  he  was  best  known  for  his  *ideal 
figures*  and  well-modeled  nudes;  second  from 
about  1889  to  about  1898,  when  the  deaths  of 
Emperor  William  I  aiul  Emperor  Frederick  III 
and  the  deaths  of  Bismarck  and  M(^tcka 
called  for  large  monumeota  tiirou^iout  the 
empire.  This  is  Eberlein's  monumental  pe- 
riod, and  among  his  best  monuments  the  'Ejn- 
peror  William  I*  in  Mannheim  may  be  men- 
tioned. His  third  period  begaA  at  about  1^8, 
when  he  began  to  be  interested  in  *tragid* 
motives:  'Man's  First  Sin,^  *Adam  with  A^l's 
Corpse,*  'Joseph  of  Aramathea  holding  the 
Dead  Christ,^  etc.  These  works,  while  greatly 
admired  by  some  for  their  masterly  modeling, 
are  severely  criticiced  hy  others  for  their  «the- 
atrical  poses.*  Nobody,  however,  denies  'his 
great  genius  in  designing  monumental  pieces 
of  sculpture.  Owing  to  his  international  rapvt- 
tation  altmg  these  Tines  he  was  chosen  the 
authorities  of  Buenos  Aires  to  desi^  and  erect 
a  national  monument  of  the  Ai^;entine  Rmublic 
Of  other  well-known  names  it  may  sumce  to 
mention  Anton  Ritter  von  Femkom  (1813- 
78),  a  pupil  of  Schwanthaler.  who  settled  in 
Vienna^  and  whose  many  vroncs  mark  a  distinct 
epoch  in  the  history  of  sculpture  in  Austria; 
Friederich  Tieck  (1776-1851),  whose  decora- 
tions for  the  Schauspielhaus  m  Berlin  and  por- 
trait busts  are  best  known;  August  Kiss  (1802- 
65),  whose  beautiful  and  danng  composition 
of  a  mounted  Amazon  fighting  a  panther  adorns 
one  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Old  Museum  of 
Berlin,  while  the  'Lion  Hunter>  \jy  Albert 
Wolf  ( 1814-^)  adoms  die  other  aide ; 
Friederich  Drake  (1805-82),  whose  statue  of 
Frederick  WiUiam  III  in  the  Tiergarten  of 
Berlin  is  famous  for  its  delightful  reliefs  on 
the  pedestal;  Frita  Schaper  (b.  1841).  whose 
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admirers  acclaim  his  '(}oethe  Monument'  as 
the  best  of  the  many  erected  in  (krmany;  Tbe- 
odor  Kalide  (1801-63),  the  creator  of  the 
first  modern  statue  of  a  Bacchante,  full  of  life 
and  daring;  Adolf  Donndorf.  a  pupil  of  lUet- 
schel  and  popular  sculptor  of  Bismarck  busts; 
Viktor  Tilmier  (1844-96).  the  "father  of 
realistic  scmpture  in  Austria^;  Kaspar  Zum- 
busch  (b.  1830),  whose  'Maria  Theresia'  and 
'Field  Marshal  Radetzky'  decorate  Vienna:  Ed- 
mund Hdlmer  (b.  1850),  whose  Cjoethe  Monu- 
ment is  likewise  in  Vienna:  Wilhelm  Ruemann 
(b.  1^),  famous  for  the  realistic  aspect  of 
life  of  his  nudes;  and  Erich  Hosel  (b.  1869) 
whose  'Htm  Woman'  represents  a  primitive 
woman  crouching  on  a  horse  while  a  wild 
storm  is  swe^ing  over  both  her  and  the  horse. 
The  spirit  of  the  statue  is  aldn  to  the  best  of 
the  figures  of  Indians  by  Dallin  and  other 
American  artists.  Modem  (German  sculpture 
as  a^  whole  deserves  praise  for  masterful 
technique.  This  it  shares  in  common  with 
the  scmpture  of  France,  America  and  Italy.  In 
the  choice  of  their  subjects,  however,  the  Gcw~ 
man  sculptors  are  unique,  for  while  the  con- 
servatism^ of  most  art-loving  modem  nauons 
limits  their  sculutors  in  the  range  of  their  sub- 
jects,' modem  Germany  has  given  her  artists 
carU  blanche.  Every  exhibition  is  full  of  new 
subiects,  treated  in  individual  and  often  daring 
fashion.  Among  thb  ouQmt  there  is  undoubt- 
ed^ mudi  wluctt  is  bizarre  and  needs  must  he 
o£  short  life.  But  there  is  also  much  which  is 
great,  because  it  is  the  true  and  unhampered  ex- 
pressioa  of  what  the  artist  has  dreamed  or  felt 
or  seen. 

Consult  Kraus.  '  Real-Encydopaedie  der 
christlichen  Altertiimer' ;  Bode,  'Geschichte 
der  deutschen  Plastik' ;  Lubke.  'Geschichte  der 
deutichen  Kanst^ ;  Reber,  'Gesdiichte  der  ncne- 
ren  deutschen  Ktmst.' 

Eduuns  von  Macb, 
Author  of  ^Outlines  of  the  History  of  Paint- 
ing*; <The  Art  of  PaiHting  in  the  Nine- 
tfenth  Century  \-  ^  Greek  Sadptwe,  lu  Spirit 
and  Principles? 

15.  GBRHAN  ARCHITECTURE.  When 
the  Germanic  races  came  in  contact  with  Rome 
as  conquerors  Genran  art  was  bom.  While 
Rome  had  been  victorious  oo  the  battlefield  her 
higher  civilintiim  and  her  art  had  been  scorn- 
fully rejected  by  the  peoide  she  had  made  subject 
to  her  rule.  There  are  to  this  day  remnants  of 
Roman  buildings  in  Germany  but  their  style 
has  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  devdomnent 
of  German  architecture.  Theodoric  the  Great, 
Idn^  of  the  Ostrogoths  (455  (or  454\-526),  who 
resided  dirolighout  most  of  his  reign  m  Ra- 
venaa,  is  the  first  who  consciously  endeavored 
to  turn  the  minds  of  his  people  to  die  art 
of  architecture,  and  his  well-preserved  tomb  in 
Ravenna  may  be  called  the  first  extant  Ger- 
manic building  of  art  value.  As  was  natural 
the  plan  of  the  building  follows  the  plans  of 
simiur  buildings  in  voKue  in  Italy  at  that  time, 
a  circular  and  vaulted  central  hall.  Unique, 
however,  and  characteristic  of  _  the  almost  oar- 
baric  splradoi"  of  the  great  long,  is  the  huge 
vault  itself,  chiseled  frcnn.a  Kisantic  mom^m. 
The  "handles'  by  which  the  luock  was  raised 
in  position  have  been  left  staining,  and  form 
a  somewhat  crude  but  impressive  ornament  A 
peculiar  decoratitm  in  the  inside,  the  so-called 
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■tongues*  ornament,  carries  3  definite  reminder 
of  Germanic  worlananship :  for  it  was  well 
known  to  the  Germanic  peoples  while  it  was 
never  used  in  distinctly  Italian  haildings.  Great 
as  were  the  deserts  of  Thcodoric  in  the  interest 
of  German  art,  they  are  insignificant  compared 
with  those  of  Charlemagne  (742-814).  He  was 
die  first  of  the  ^nat  onperors  whose  aim  it  was 
to  develop  their  own  country  rather  than  to 
cross  the  Alps  and  settle  there.  His  artistic 
in^ration,  of  course,  came  from  Italy,  but  not 
only  from  Rome,  with  its  treasures  of  antiquihr, 
but  also  from  Ravenna  with  its  many  earnr 
Christian  churches  and  the  monuments  on  which 
Theodoric  had  breathed  the  spirit  of  Germany. 
One  of  the  best-known  instances  of  the  archi- 
tecture under  Charles  is  the  chapel  of  his  pal- 
ace in  ^x-la-Chapelle,  badly  altered  by  later 
.  additions,  but  unmistakably  influenced  by 
chtuthes  like  San  Vttale  in  Ravenna  and  tte 
so^Ued  old  cathedral  of  Brescia.  Otto  von 
Metz  b  mentioned  in  histonr  as  the  architect 
of  die  chapel  of  Aix.  If,  however,  he  made 
any  designs  for  the  details,  he  found  at  home 
no  men  sufficientlv  trained  to  execute  diem; 
for  columns,  windows  and  odier  parts  of  the 
building  were  bodily  brou^t  achiss  the  Alps. 
The  plan  of  the  building  is  a  vaulted  octagonal 
central  hail  to  which  are  added  in  the  east  a 
rectangular  space  for  the  altar,  and  opposite 
this  another  which  served  as  the  entrance  hall. 
Above  this  latter  was  the  seat  for  the  emperor. 
The  final  decoration  in  the  shape  of  mari>le  in- 
crustations and  mosaics  and  iron-wrought 
balustrades  was  not  added  to  the  building  before 
die  time  of  Otto  III  (9S3-1002).  Tlie  bal- 
ustrades were  nadve  work  and  they  surprise 
by  their  almost  classic  b«iuty  and  simplicity, 
llie  whole  building  was  a  revelation  to  the 
people,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  was 
copied  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  ahhongh 
only  the  chapel  in  Ottmarsheim  in  Alsace  has 
been  preserved  to  this  day.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  Aix  Chapel  was  not  destined  to  be- 
come typical  for  Gennan  churdi  architecture. 
It  happened  to  represent  the  less  popular  of  the 
two  styles  of  early  Christian  churches,  the 
Centra]  Hall  and  the  Basilica.  The  former 
found  its  finest  development  in  the  East,  while 
the  West,  including  the  Germanic  countries,  pre- 
f eired  the  basilica.  With  its  lofty  and  spacious 
main  nave  and,  for  adtHtional  space,  two  or 
four  ^de  aisles,  with  its  raised  apse  admitting 
the  altar  and  in  front  of  this  the  seats  for  the 
clergy,  with  its  easy  adaptation  to  an  easterly 
orientation,  poptilar  with  the  Christians,  it  is 
not  astonishing  that  the  baslica  type  of  churdi 
completely  satisfied  the  needs  of  church 
btiilders.  This  type  had  been  developed  in 
Italy.  Under  the  grreat  Charles  and  his  suc- 
cessors it  was  destined  to  become  also  the 
distinctly  German  type  —  with  one  notable  al- 
teration, the  lengthening  of  the  cross  aisle 
(which  was  frequently  interposed  between  die 
main  nave  and  the  apse).  The  effect  of  this 
was  the  introduction  of  the  shape  of  the  cross 
into  the  ground  plan  of  the  buildincr.  Another 
innovation,  fotmd  as  early  as  the  Carolingtan 
era,  was  the  extension  of  the  choir  (the  space 
in  front  of  the  altar),  which  lengthened  the 
lines  beyond  the  cross  aisle,  and  thus  mate- 
rially helped  to  give  to  the  ground  plan  the 
shape  of  the  cross.  The  cross  was  the  qrmbol 
of  the  Church,  and  symbf^sn*  was  destined  to 


play  an  important  part  in  die  whole  of  early 
German  architecture.  In  the  Italian  prototype 
the  choir  and  the  apse  had  been  but  slightly 
raised.  In  the  (jcrman  churches  they  were 
raised  considerably,  and  beneath  them  crypts 
were  built.  Frequently  the  Gennan  churches 
were  dedicated  to  more  than  one  saint  or 
martyr,  and  in  that  case  additional  choira  be- 
came &  necessity.  Instances  of  such  churches 
are  found  in  Fulda^  in  Cologne  (the  old  cathe- 
dral), and  in  Samt  Gall.  While  the  latter 
church  has  been  destroyed,  die  original  plans, 
pot  only  for  the  church,  but  for  the  whole 
monastery,  are  extant.  They  were  sent  to  the 
Abbot  (K>zbert  by  an  unknown  friend  about 
820,  and  thus  permit  the  detailed  study  of  Ger- 
man architecture  at  that  time. 

Charlemagne  was  the  last  impcvtant  tnter- 
nationalis^  ruling  like  the  old  emperors  of 
Rome,  not  only  over  his  own  people  but  also 
over  the  whole  western  civilized  world.  His 
successors  were  unable  to  maintain  their  power; 
great  changes  took  place  in  the  world;  and 
^en  the  next  great  emperor,  Otto  I  (936- 
973)  ordered  die  emperor's  crown  to  be  placed 
on  his  head,  he  was  a  national,  ruler,  bidding 
sway,  himself  and  bis  sticcessors,  in  dwir  native 
Germany  and  only  occaaioiially  also  in  con- 
qnered  Italy.  Orntany  as  well  as  France  liad 
become  distinct  nationalities,  each  ,  with  a  well- 
defined  national  consciousness.  This  is  the 
first  characteristic  of  the  ensuing  art!  Another 
is  the  result  of  the  submission  of  the  individual 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  It  was  the  age 
of  the  Cmsades,  o£  blood  shed  oopiously  and 
exultantly  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  of  Peace. 
It  was  the  great  age  of  contradictions,  of 
q>lendid  edifices  housing  men  and  women  who 
had  dedicated  their  lives  to  poverty;  of  humili^ 
toward  God  and  their  fellow-men ;  of  contempt 
for  worldly  f!:oods  but  devotion  to  the  finest 
that  art  could  give.  Art  in  any  age  depends 
on  man's  relation  to  nature.  The  ancimt 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  loved  her,  and  this  had 
shown  in  their  art  In  the  Middle  Ages  rdi- 
gion  attempted  to  draw  man's  thoughts  away 
from  nature.  Saint  Augustine  exclaimed  that 
God  can  be  known  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
He  is  loved.  The  love  of  God  and  of  the  saints 
is  at  the  bottom  of  German  church-architecture 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  can  be^  understood 
and  appreciated  only  from  this  point  of  view. 
At  first  the  technical  knowledge  at  the  disposal 
of  the  architects  was  insufficient  to  accomplish 
their  aims,  but  when  the  principles  underlying 
(^thic  architecture  had  freed  artists  from  the 
demands  made  by  the  weight  of  the  material  in 
which  they  built,  the  structures  they  erected 
were  the  adequate  eiqiression  of  man's  yearning 
for  C^d  and  His  Heaven.  Living  in  nature, 
the  medieval  architects  had  to  borrow  their 
forms  from  nature:  But  it  was  not  the  simi- 
larity of  these  forms  to  nature,  but  their  abilibr 
to  express  ideas  and  emotions  which  counted. 
The  so-called  Romanesque  architecture  is  a 
(sermanic  product,  springing  up  during  the 
Middle  Ages  independently  m  every  country 
where  Gernians  lived  or  where  the  admixture,  of 
Germanic  blood  was  very  strong,  as  in  the 
northern  part  of  France^  in  Normandy,  Bur- 
gundy, Lombardy  and  England.  Hie  grotmd 
plan  of  dw  Romanesque  dhnrches  was  practt 
tally  die  same  as  that  of  the  modified  basilica 
u  used  in  Gefany.  Secular  and  ecclesiastic 
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princes  vied  with  each  other  in  the  erection  of 
costly  and  haee  buildings.  Colc^ine  had  her 
art-loving  Ardabishop  Bruno,  the  brother  of 
Emperor  Otto  I.  Heinrich  II  did  most  for 
Regensburf?  and  Bambei^;  Conrad  II  for  tiia- 
btirg  and  Spires;  Heniy  III  for  Goslar;  while 
Henry  IV  ordered  a  new^cathedral  for  Spires. 
Among:  the  art-loving  princes  of  the  Church, 
Beraward  von  Hildesheim,  Poppo  von  Stablo, 
Benno  von  Osnabriick,  Adalbert  von  Bremen 
and  Otto  von  Bamberg  are  the  most  famous. 

Instances  of  the  early  Romanesque  s^le  dur- 
ing the  10th  century  are  to  be  found  in  Reich- 
enati,  Quedlingburg,.  Gem  rode  aud  Paderbom. 
These  buildings  are  heavy  in  appearance,  bdng 
far  more  massive  than  structural  necessity  de- 
mands. Everywhere  the  artist  is  the  slave  of 
his  material.  During  the  11th  century  greater 
freedom  was  obtamed,  at  first  in  Lower 
Saxony  and  soon  everywhere.  The  Michaels* 
kirche  in  Hildesheim  (dedicated  in  1033)  is 
a  basilica  with  a  flat  ceiling.  Other  magnifiiceat 
basilica-lilce  structures  are  the  cathedral  of 
Hildesheim  (1061),  the  abbey-church  of  Gan- 
dersheim,  the  emperor's  cathedral  in  Go<dar 
(dedicated  in  1050  and  destroyed  in  1820).  and 
the  palace  church  in  Quedlingburg  (1070- 
1129).  Often  columns  took  tfae  places  of  pi- 
lasters and  great  attention  was  paid  to  uie 
elevation,  as  e.g.,  in  the  Saint  Moritz  Church 
o£  Hildeshrim  (latter  half  of  the  11th  century), 
the  monasteiT  church  of  Hersfeld  (103ft"1144), 
and  the  cathedrals  of  Minden,  Bremen  and 
Paderbom.  In  the  RheniA  provinces  the  at- 
tempt was  sometimes  made  to  attain  greater 
space  by  combining  the  ground  plans  of  tfae 
basilica  with  that  of  the  vaulted  central  halt 
as  for  instance  in  Santa  Maria  of  the  Capitol 
in  Cologne  (104-9).  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  pure  basuioa  type  held  its  own  also  there, 
as  in  Hie  splenfud  cathedrals  of  Mayence 
(1016),  Spires  (1030)  and  Worms  (1036),  aU 
of  which  received  vaulted  ceilings  in  later  dajrs, 
and  in  the  cathedrals  of  Wiirzburg  and  Con- 
stance, and  the  monastery  church  of  Limburg 
on  the  Hardt.  During  the  12th  century,  when 
the  architects  had  attained  considerable  free- 
dom, and  the  religious  fervor,  which  had  been 
kindled  by  the  Crusades,  was  reflected  in  art, 
the  Romanesque  styie  enjoyed  a  period  of  un- 
wonted splendor.  Vaulted  ceilings  «re  the  rule, 
and  in  loftiness  many  of  tfae  cfaurdies  erected 
at  this  time  approach  the  magnificence  of  tfae 
(Gothic  style.  ^  It  is  the  great  building  period, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  mention  more  than 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  finest  structures.  Among 
the  finest  is  the  cathedral  of  Limburg  on  the 
Lahn  (dedicated  in  1235),  witli  its  seven  most 
imposing  steeples.  The  cathedrals  of  Soest, 
Osnabrucl^  Miinstcr  and  Paderbom,  all  in 
Westphalia,  while  stately,  do  not  approach  tfae 
magnificence  of  the  Rhenish  diurcfaes.  Among 
the  Saxon  churches  those  of  Paulinxellc, 
Wecheselburg  and  Ridda^ausen,  and  the 
cathedrals  of  Brunswick  (1194)  and  Naumburg 
m3iy  be  mentioned.  In  the  district  of  Fran- 
conia,  the  cathedral  of  Bamberg  is  the  most 
stately,  while  along  the  upper  Rhine,  where  the 
influence  of  the  technical  ability  displayed  in 
Burgundy  was  strongest,  the  cathedrals  of  Basel, 
Ziirich  and  Strassburg  are  well  known.  Else- 
where in  Germany  fine  churches  were  built  but 
few  of  them  deserve  mention  by  the  side  of 
those  given  above.   0£  the  many  secular  build- 
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ingfs  of  tfais  period  the  castles  (Burgen)  of  the 
kmghts  and  the  palaces  of  the  princes  (e.g.,  the 
emperor's  house  in  Goslar)  deserve  mention. 
Long  before  the  Romanesque  style  had  run  its 
course  or  had  exhausted  its  possibilities,  the 
Gothic  stjrie,  invented  in  the  ne^borfaood  of 
Paris  during  the  middle^  of  the  t2th  century, 
swept  everything  before  it,  first  by  introducing 
modifications,  and  then  by  coinpletely  super- 
seding the  Romanesque  style.  The  most  not- 
able outward  characteristic  of  the  (Jothic  st>-le 
is  the  pointed  arch.  This  is  first  found  in  soli- 
tary instances  in  the  church  of  Saint  Gereon  in 
Cologne  (1219-27),  in  the  cathedral  of  Lim- 
burg, mentioned  above,  and  in  the  monastery 
church  of  Heisterbach.  Its  first  use  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  construction  of  a  Carman 
church  may  be  noted  in  the  cathedral  of  Magde- 
burg (begun  in  1207).  The  Leibfraunkirche  in 
Treves  and_  the  Elisabethktrche  in  Marburg  are 
the  first  distinctly  Gothic  German  churches. 
On  the  upper  Rhine  the  (k}tiiic  ?tyle  made  the 
quickest  headway,  and  die  cathedrals  of  Frei- 
burg and  of  Strassburg  (in  part)  are  its  finest 
monuments  there.  In  (Cologne  the  cathedral 
was  begun  in  1248  in  imitation  of  the  cathedral 
of  Amiens.  It  was,  however,  left  unfinished 
until  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  In  Saxony 
and  elsewhere  in  Germany  the  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  styles  were  as  first  mixed,  with  an  ever 
stronger  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  Ckithic 
(e.g.,  the  cathedrals  of  Halberstadt,  Meissen  and 
Minden).  In  1275  the  cathedral  of  Rn^sbui^ 
was  begun,  which  has  been  called  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  German  Gothic  architecture.  Among 
the  secular  buildings  of  this  period  the  homer 
of  the  orders  of  the  knights  deserve  special 
mention,  and  among  them  agun  the  Marien- 
burg  near  Danzig. 

The  great  political  disturbances  of  die  14th 
century,  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  increase 
in  power  of  the  burghers,  and  the  gradual 
transition  of  artistic  initiative  from  the  princes, 
both  secular  and  ecclesiastic,  to  the  wealthy 
patricians  of  the  many  flourishing  cities,  or  to 
the  cities  themselves,  wrought  great  changes 
in  the  architecture  of  (jermany.  The  great 
increase  in  population  of  the  larger  cities  de- 
manded larger  churches,  and  hugeness  of  space 
rather  than  artistic  perfection  was  sought  for. 
This  led  to  changes  in  the  ground  plan,  where 
the  central  hall  was  often  preferred.  The  so- 
called  Luxemburg  emperors  having  displayed 
great  activity  in  building  in  Bohemia,  it  was 
this  section  of  the  empire  whence  the  new 
style  spread.  The  cathedral  of  Prague  (begun 
in  1334)  became  typical  for  many  churches, 
especially  in  Bavaria  and  the  \^ole  of  Austria. 
The  Tfaeyn-Church  in  Prague,  while  retaining 
the  long  main  nave,  omitted  the  cross  navc^ 
and  this  also  became  typical  for  many  German 
churches,  for  instance,  the  cathedral  of  Schwer- 
in  and  the  Marienkirche  of  Rostock.  The 
huge  Stephanskirche  in  Vienna  (begun  in  1359) 
is  akin  to  these  churches,  as  is  also  the  Lam- 
bertsldrche  of  Munster.  In  all  these  churches 
the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  towers 
and  steeples.  While  at  first  individual  ardiitects 
are  rarely  mentioned,  their  names  came  into 
prominence  from  the  14th  century  onward^  and 
often  whole,  families  pf  architects  enjoyed 
great  reputation  during  succeeding  generations. 
The  Erwins  were  natives  of  Strassburg;  and 
the  Parlers  o£  Prague.  Ulrich  von  Ensingen, 
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who  died  in  141%  built  the  tower  on  the  west 
{a<;ade  of  the  cathedral  of  Ulm,  and .  carried 
the  north  tower  o£  the  cathedral  of  Strassburg 
up  to  the  octag<ma]  belfry  which  was  finished 
in  1439  hy  Johann  Hiiltz  of  Colc^e.  Other 
famous  names  are  Matthaus  von  Ensinsen, 
Wenxel  von  Kxumau,  Hans  and  Matthaus  Sob- 
linger*  and  Hans  and  Kas^r  Kun.  The  late 
Gothic,  so-called,  characterized  great  tech- 
nical perfection  and  a  tendency  at  solving,  in 
the  design  of  the  arches  and  of  the  vaults, 
difficult  mathematical  problems,  prevailed^  dur- 
ing the  15th  century,  not  so  much  in  bmlding 
new  churches,  as  in  restoring  or  remodeling  old 
ones.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  century 
the  effort  is  noticeable^  especially  in  secular 
buildtngs^  to  have  the  Gothic  forms  create  new 
ones,  by  more  closely  approaching  nature  in 
their  omameatation,  ana  by  supplanting  the 
painted  aich  with  arbitrary  creations  of  the. 
artist's  laaay.  A  well-known  instance  of  such 
tendencies  is  the  Albrechtsburg  in  Meissen. 
Gradually  also  the  Renaissance  style,  which 
had  become  all  powerful  in  Italy,  guned  in 
favor  in  Germany,  where  it  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance early  in  the  16th  century.  When  the 
great  religious  cleavage  took  place  in  Germany, 
and  the  Protestants  built  their  own  new 
churches,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  prefer 
also  a  new, style.  Thus  the  great  palace  church 
in  Torgau  is  built  as  a  great  hall  in  the  Renais' 
sance  style.  This  same  style  was  also  preferred 
for  pnncely  residences  as  in  Dresiden  and 
Heidelburg  (the  so-called  Otto  Hemrich  part, 
built  1556>63)  and  for  town-halls,  as  in  Cologne, 
Bremen,  Augsburg  and  Regensburg.  As  the 
best  instance  of  the  High  Renaissance  the 
castle  of  AschafEenburg  may  be  mentioned.  Of 
German  buildings  erected  at  this  time  by  Ital- 
ian artists,  the  Belvidere  in  Prague  is  the  best 
known.  Toward  the  end  of  the  16tb  century 
what  is  called  the  "Baroquef  with  its  fanciful 
and  heavy  lines  and  decorations  began  to  gain 
favor  also  in  Germany  (e.g.,  the  Friedrichs'  part 
of  the  castle  of  Heidelberg),  but  before  it  could 
win  general  acceptance,  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
broke  out.  and  by  the  misery  which  followed  in 
its  train  put  an  abrupt  end  to  all  art  endeavors 
in  Germany.  When  the  war  was  over,  and 
conditions  had  become  more  settled  toward  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  the  religious  division 
of  Germany  was  reflected  in  the  resumption 
of  her  artistic  endeavors.  In  the  north  her 
art  was  under  the  influence  of  Protestant, 
Netherlandish  artists,  and  later  the  Protestant 
Huguenots.  In  the  south  the  Catholic  Italians 
were  preferred.  This  latter  preference  was 
most  natural,  because  during  the  war  and  soon 
thereafter  a  great  many  Italian  artists  had  been 
at  work  in  Austria,  where  they  had  erected 
among  other  churches  the  magnificent  cathedral 
of  S^zburg.  The  Theatine  Church  in  Munich 
was  built  by  Zuccale,  the  cathedral  of  Fassau 
by  Antonio  Carlone  and  the  Hofldrche  in 
Dresden  by  Chiavery.  In  the  north,  both  na- 
tive and  foreign  architects  were  at  first  pri- 
marily interested  in  finding  new  forms  adapted 
to  Protestant  _  worship.  Gradually,  ^  however, 
also  here  artistic  endeavors  came  into  their 
own,  and  among  the  earliest  great  architects  of 
this  new  period  Korb  in  Hanover  and  Starke 
in  ^  Dresden  may  be  mentioned.  The  latter 
built  the  palace  in  the  "Grossem  Garten.* 
Greater,  however,  than  nther  of  ^se  men  was 
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the  architect  of  the  royal  castle  in  Berlin, 
Andreas  Schliiter,  a  distinct  personality  in  the 
history  of  art,  with  some  leanings  toward  the 
baroque  style.  The  best-known  representatives 
of  this  exaggerated  sb'le,  however,  were  to  be 
found  in  Dresden,  where  M.  D.  Poppelmann 
built  the  most  perfect  baroque  building  known 
as  the  'Zwinger,*  and  George  Bahr  designed 
the  typical  Protestant  church  in  the  shape  of' 
the  Frauenkirche.  While  churches  contmued. 
to  be  built  during  the  18th  century,  the  greatest' 
artists  were  called  into  the  service  of  the  reign- 
ing houses  who  filled  their  places  of  residence 
with  castles  and  palaces  in  imitation  of  the' 
great  French  king;  Louis  XIV,  and  his  succes-. 
sors.  In  France  at  that  time  the  Renaissance 
style  had  begun  to  give  way  before  a  formal 
classicism,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  German.' 
art  had  to  follow  much  the  same  course.  The 
love  which  Frederick  the  Great  bore  for  every- 
thing French  made  Berlin  the  centre  of  classi-, 
cism,  although  throu^out  Germany  the  way 
for  the  French  imitation  had  been  prepared 
the  previous  generatitm  of  fine  interior  deco- 
rators who  had  introduced  in  Germany  the 
lis^t  and  fanciful  French  rococo.  Some  of  the 
rococo  artists  later  espoused  the  cause  of  classi- 
cism, as  did  von  Knobelsdorf,  the  architect 
of  the  Royal  Opera  house  in  Berlin,  who  pre- 
viously had  decorated  the  castles  of  Potsdam 
and  Charlottenburg,  and  achieved  a  reputation, 
second  only  to  that  of  Cuvilli^s  and  Effner  in 
Munich,  or  of  Knofel  in  Dresden.  C.  G.  Lang^ 
haus  (me  architect  of  the  Brandenburg  Gate 
in  Berlin),  Unger,  von  Gontard.  GUly,  Gentz 
(the  architect  of  the  Mint),  K.  F.  Lan^u%. 
in  Berlin;  Neumann  -the  Younger,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Germaiw;  von  Fisdier,  in  Munich;. 
Weiubrenner,  in  Karlsruhe;  Laves,  in  Han- 
over; von  Erdmannsdorf,  in  central  Europe; 
and  Nobile  and  Spranger  in  Vienna  were 
amotig  the  most  famous  classicist  architects. 
All  these  men,  however,  were  but  forerunners 
to  the  really  great  Cierman  classicists,  Leo  von 
Klemze  in  Munich  and  Friederich  Schinkel  in 
Berlin.  The  latter  especially  was  no  mere  for- 
malist; for  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  diis^ 
coveries  which  had  then  begun  to  be  made  in 
Greece  and  the  fine  interpretation  of  which 
by  the  English  scholars  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  most  uoughtful  to  the  singular  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  Greek  architecture.  Of  his  many 
works  it  may  suiEce  to  mention  *The  New 
Guard,*  the  Royal  Theatre  and  the  old  Mu- 
seutn.  all  in  Berlin,  and  the  castles  Glienicke, 
Charlottenhof  and  Babelsberg,  His  design  for 
a  magnificent  castle  for  the  empress  of  Russia' 
in  Orianda  in  the  Crimea  was  unfortunately  not 
executed.  Schinkel's  followers,  therefore,  were 
properly  called  ^Hellenists,'  or  according  to 
the  great  textbook  of  their  school.  Botticher's 
*Tektonik  der  Hellenen,*  or  ^Tcctonists.* 
Stuler,  Schadow,  Strack,  IGtzig,  Gropius,  Ad^ 
ler,  Orth,  Jakobstal  and  Eggert  are  among  the 
best-known  architects  of  this  school.  The  re- 
markable thing  about  the  ^eatest  of  these  so- 
called  classicists  was  their  versatility.  Th^ 
refused  to  be  bound  by  one  style,  and  Schinkel, 
for  instance,  loved  the  old  German  art  of  the 
Middle  Ages  as  dearly  as  that  of  the  classicists. 
He  was  in  fact,  jointly  with  Friedrich  Gartner 
of  Munich,  the  founder  of  the  so-called  Ro-: 
manticist  school  whose  represenuitives  were 
offered  ample  scope  by  the  restoration^  old 
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churches  vhich  took  j>Iace  all  over  Germany. 
Ahiert,  Zwimer  and  Voigtel  restored  and  Re- 
built the  cathedral  in  Cologne.  Statz,  Denziger, 
B^er,  von  Schmidt, '  Mocker,  and  especially 
Otzen,  'Hdckel  and  Hase  achieved  great  suc- 
cesses. Bjr  the  side  ol  these  men  who  drew 
^ei^  inspiration  from  the  Middle  Ages,  an- 
other school  developed,  basing  its  efforts  more 
largely  on  the  Renaissance.  The  earliest  of 
mese  men  and  the  one '  whose  books  on  the 
subject  were  most  influential  was  Semper. 
Other  artists  following  the  same  lines  were 
Ceins  and  Engle  in  Stuttgart;  Nicolai  in  Dres- 
den; Demmler  in  Schwerin;  Forster,  Hansen, 
von  der  Null  and  Siccardsburg  in  Vienna; 
and  Nenreuther  tn  Munich.  None  of  these 
ifaen,  however,  tvas  the  slave  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  designing 
churches  they  more  than  once  employed  Gothic 
forms.  It  was  irt  short  characteristic  of  jpracti- 
cally  all  great  architects  of  Germany  during  the 
19th  century  that  they  looked  upon  the  styles 
of  the  past  which  they  most  admired,  not  as 
copy  ylates  to  be  imitated  but  as  sources  of  in- 
spiration. Consequently  it  is  not  astonishing 
tnat  the  distinction  between  the  Romanticists 
and  the  Renaissance  men  soon  disappeared. 
The  great  endeavor  of  many  of  these  men  was 
to  initiate  a  modem  style,  i.e.,  a  style  adapted 
to  the  modem  age,  expressive  of  the  spirit 
permeating  their  own  age,  and  at  the  same 
time  satisfying  the  artistic  craving  of  those 
who  had  become  famUiar  with  the  best  archi- 
tecture of  all-^s. 

Since  few  men  are  ejgkerts  both  in  desijctnn^ 
the  structure  and  in  decorating  its  details,  it 
frequently  happens  that  tWo  or  more  men  com- 
bined in  one  architectural  firm,  and  beginning 
with  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  such  firms 
rather  than  individual  architects  appear  as  the 
builders  of  many  of  the  best-known  edifices. 
Among  such  firms  may  be  mentioned :  Ende  and 
Bfickmann,  the  architects  of  the  Red  Castle,  the 
Industrial  Building  in  Berlin,  the  Ethnograph- 
ical Museum  and  manjr  banks;  von  der  Hude 
and  Hennike,  who  built  the  Lessing  Theatre 
in  Berlin  and  several  large  hotels ;  TCyllmann 
ihd  Heyden,  who  built  several  museums;  Ebe 
and  Bend^  who  built  the  "PringsTieim  House* 
in  the  Wilnelmstrasse  in  Berlin  in  the  style  of 
the  Italian  Hi^  Renaissance,  and  by  the  use 
of  ^ass  mosaics  and  terracottas  introduced  a 
gaiety  of  colors  which  made  this  house  the 
talk  of  Berlin,  if  not  of  the  whole  of  Germany. 
Kayser  and  Grossheim  were  equally  as  fond 
of  polychromy  in  architecture,  while  Gropius 
and  Schmieden  made  use  of  it  in  telling  mod- 
eration, especially  in  their  well-known  Arts 
and  Crafts  Museum  in  Berlin.  Among  the 
best  architects  of  railwa;^  stations,  Franz 
Schwechtem  deserves  mention,  who  built  the 
dAnhalter  Bahnhof  in  Berlin,  while  August  Sol- 
ler,  Ednard  Knoblauch  and  Johannes  Otzen 
are  among  the  best-known  church  architects. 
Soller  built  the  Catholic  Saint  Michaelskirche 
in  adaptation  of  the  brick  churches  of  upper 
Italy;  Knoblauch  made  use  of  Moorish  elements 
which  he  cleverly  combined  with  structural  iron 
In  his  *New  Synagogue* ;  and  Otzen  gave  pref- 
erence to  the  Romanesque  and  the  Gothic  in 
his  Protestant  churches.  Beginning  with  the 
of  the  19th  century,  Berlin  was  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  cities  of  the  world,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  more  architects  of  im- 


portance found  occupation  there  than  anywhere 
else  in  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  great  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  art-!oving  King  Luowig 
II  of  Bavaria.  Next  to  Berlin,  however, 
Munich  continued  to  be  a  centre  of  good  archi- 
tecture. Of  the  long  list  of  good  architects 
there,  Lorenz  Gedon  deserves  special  mention 
as  the  builder  of  the  Schadc  Gallery,  erected 
soon  after  the  creation  of  the  new  German 
Empire;  in  the  style  of  the  German  Renaissance. 
Of  the  other  cities  of  Germany,  Frankfort  holds 
a  unique  position  with  its  many  fine  buildii^^ 
the  new  Museum,  the  Grand  Central  station, 
the  Exchange,  all  built  by  native  talent  for 
only  the  Opera  house  was  entrusted  to  an  out- 
sider, Ridiard  Luei  of  Berlin.  Of  the  most 
important  outside  commissions  entrusted-  to 
Fratdcfort  architects,  the  Grand  Central  station 
in  Vienna  and  the  town  hall  in  Hamburg  were 
given  to  Karl  MyKus  and  Alfred  Bluntschli, 
while  the  Reichsta?  building  in  Berlin  was 

fiven  to  Paul  Walfot.  Wallot  endeavored  t» 
nd  a  modem  national  style,  but  as  he  him- 
self once  said,  you  cannot  find  sudt  a  sQrle 
from  to-day  to  to-morrow,  and  although  he 
has  cleverly  combined  many  elements  of  Ger- 
man Gothic  and  German  Renaissance  arid  has 
added  not  a  little  of  his  own,  the  result  is  not 
altogether  jileasing.  The  demands  of  the  inte- 
rior, adapting;  it  to  the  convenience  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  to  their  needs,  were 
greater  than  could  be  met  in  the  ^iven  space 
without  forcing  compromisies  in  design  sudi  as 
had  to  tell  unfavorably  on  the  exterior.  Every- 
body familiar  with  our  own,  externally  magni- 
ficent Capitol  in  Washington  and  its  waste  of 
space  internally,  will  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  set  to  Wallot,  and  will  appreciate 
his  relative  success  rather  than  criticize  his 
shortcomings.  All  the  buildings  mentioned 
thus  far  may  be  grouped  together  as  following 
the  historical  style  of  architecture.  In  the 
hands  of  masters  this  style  was  able  to  produce 
fine  structures.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
amount  of  building  done  in  Germany  from  1871 
on,  when  the  new  empire  was  founded  and  the 
huge,  increase  in  population  beg^n,  was  so  enor- 
mous that  in  most  instances  artisans  rather  than 
artists  had  to  take  charge  of  designing  and  erect- 
ing the  buildings.  In  the  hands  of  many  of 
these  master  builders  the  historical  style  de- 
teriorated to  a  mere  fashion,  and  since  it  was 
used  irrespectively  of  the  requirements  of  ^ven 
cases,  Germany  is  unfortunately  filled,  es^ 
ctally  in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities,  with 
buildings  of  which  a  future  generation  will 
hardly  be  proud.  It  was  natural  therefore 
that  a  reaction  should  set  in.  The  exact  date 
of  its  be^nning  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell. 
Early  in  tiie  20nBi  century,  however,  it  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  aims  of  the  modem 
German  architects  have  been  thus  formulated 
by  as  keen  an  observer  as  Prof.  Walther 
Gensel :  ^Clearly  to  express  the  purpose  of  the 
building;  to  work  from  the  inside  out;  not  to 
do  violence  to  the  material  selected  by  forcing 
it  into  forms  contrary  to  its  nature;  to  pay 
chief  attention  to  proportions;  and  to  consider 
the  requirements  of  tiie  building  eidier  as  a 
part  of  the  street  where  it  is  to  be  erected,  or 
as  a  spot  in  the  landscape*  are  the  aims  of 
modern  German  architecture.  Working  along 
these  lines  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  present 
generation  of  German  archite^&^should  have 
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achieved  singular  successes.  The  greatest 
teacher  of  these  principles  is  perhaps  Karl 
Schifer  in  Karlsnihe;  the  mimber  of  men  fol- 
lowing them,  however,  is  too  great  to  mention 
more  than  a  very  few.  Gabriel  Seidl  built  the 
new  National  Museum  in  Munich :  Hugo  Ucht, 
the  Public  Market  in  L«iptig.  and  Alfred  Mes- 
sel,  the  great  Wertheim  Stores  in  Berlin.  A 
survey  of  modem  German  architecture  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to  the  many 
private  residences,  in  town  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  which  have  latterly  been  built.  The 
earlier  delight  in  display  has  disappeared.  The 
individual  building  does  no  longer  endeavor  to 
force  the  attention  of  the  passer-by.  Chi  the 
contrary,  it  is  satisfied  wim  being  a  part  of 
an  artistic  whole,  or,  in  the  country,  with  har- 
monizing with  its  surrotmdings.  Wherever 
possible,  stately  soberness  has  given  way  to 
simple  gaiety,  in  keeping  with  the  turn  of  mind 
of  the  German  people  early  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury, which  took  great  pleasure  in  life.  No- 
where, however,  is  this  gaiety  permitted  to 
obtrude  itself  where  it  would  be  out  of  place, 
as  for  instance  in  large  hidustrtal  plants,  rail- 
way stations  or  elevated  railroads.  These  are 
treated  without  any  attempt  at  dis^ising  their 
purpose.  Excellent  instances  of  this  are  found 
in  the  railway  stations  and.devated  railroads 
in  Berlin. 

Bfbliogrsphy.—  Reber,  'History  of  Mediaeval 
Architecture' ;  Lubke,  *  Ecclesiastical  Art  in 
Germany  During  the  Middle  Ag«s*;  Lfibke, 
^Geschtchte  der  Renaissance  in  Deutschland' ; 
Licht  *Architefctur  Deutschlands* ;  Knackfuss. 
H.,  Zimmermann,  Max,  Gg.,  and  Gensel,  W., 
*Allgemeine  Kunstgeschichte*  (Leipzig  1903). 

Edmund  von  Mach, 
Author  of  ^OitiKnes  of  the  History  of  Paint- 

ing> ;  ^Tke  Art  of  PamUng  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century*,  etc. 

16.  HISTORY,  OP  GERMAN  MU$IC. 

The  chief  epochs  in  the  history  of  German 
music  are  th«e, —  sacred*  polyphonic  music;  and 
its  culmination  in  the  works  of  Bach  and 
Handel;  the  birth  and  development  of  modern 
instrumental  forms ;  the  German  romantic 
opera, —  von  Weber;  the  German  lied;  the 
Romantic  school,  Schumann,  Liszt;  the  music 
dramas  of  Wagner;  modern  tendencies  as  found 
in  the  works  of  Strauss  and  others. 

The  first  promising  epoch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  German  music  was  the  Reformation. 
In  that  period  of  storm  and  stress,  of  burning 
questions  and  of  intense  longing  for  religious 
and  social  independence  sacred  music,  that  ex- 
pression of  man's  belief  in  the  Eternal,  wai 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  fervor.  The  music 
which  was  the  natural  outcome  of  such  con- 
ditions was  of  far-reaching  influence,  especially 
upon  the  great  vocal  and  instnmiental  compo- 
sitions of  Sebastian  Bach  (q.v.). 

Martin  Luther,  the  leader  of  the  movement, 
was  not  a  composer  of  chorals  or  hymn-tunes, 
as  is  often  supposed,  but  a  writer  of  the  words 
of  hyrnns  to  which  he  and,  others  set  traditional 
melodies  taken  from  the  rich  stores  of  religious 
folk-songs  then  extant  Luther's  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  musical  life  of  the  time  was 
(1)  his  writing  of  about  30  hymns  which, 
ae«)Iy  imbued  with  patriotic  and  moral  feeling, 
spoke  directly  to'  tne  heart  of  the  German 
people,  and  (2)  fais  associating  with  him  the 


best  musicians  of  the  period  to  collect  and  write 
chorals  suited  to  his  words.  Of  these  the  most 
famous  were  Johann  Walther  and  Ludwig 
Senfl. 

In  1524  there  was  published  in  Wittenberg 
'  Walthei's  choral-book  with  a  preface  tv  Lutfaer. 
The  melod;^  of  *Ein  Feste  Burg,>  which  Fred- 
erick the  Great  called  ■God  Amughty*s  grena- 
dier march,*  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
throughout  the  course  of  German  music,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  prominent  part  it  bears  in  the 
works  of  Bach,  Mendelssohn  (Reformation 
Symphony),  Mejrrbcer  (Huguenots)  and  finally 
in  Wagner  who  uses  its  strains  in  tiie  'Kaiser- 
March*  to  typify  die  militaty  trium]^  of 
•imited  Germany. 

The  first  representative  composer,  often 
spoken  of  as  *the  father  of  CScrman  music,* — 
whose  works  clearly  foreshadowed  two  of  the 
im^rtant  directions  of  modem  art, —  was 
Heinrich  Schiitz  (q.v.).  He  was  bom  in  1585, 
just  a  century  before  Bach,  and  died  in  1672, 
while  he  was  court  director  of  music  at  Dres- 
den. Quite  early  in  life  he  came  under  the 
stimulating  influence  of  the  Venetian  school  as 
a  pupil  of  the  famous  Giovanni  Gabrieli.  Schutz, 
as  the  composer  of  the  first-  German  opera 
*Da{Ane,*  is  the  progenitor  of  the  line  which 
includes  Gliick,  Mozart,  von  Weber  and  Wag- 
ner. Schutz's  real  imiwrtance  however  centres 
in  his  sacred  compositions,  tiie  ^Resurrection,' 
the  *Seven  Last  Words'  and  the  four  settings 
of  the  Passion.  In  these  works,  in  which  a 
sacred  story  in  dramatic  form  is  told  without 
the  aid  of  scenery  or  action,  Schtitx  was  the 
real  founder  of  German  oratorio,  and  in  his 
power  of  vivid,  dramatic  characterization  antic- 
ipated some  of  the  essential  features  in  the 
Passions  and  oratorios  of  Bach  and  Huidel. 
In  Schutz  we  also  see  traces  of  that  Teutonic 
power  of  introspection  and  deep  diought  which 
prevented  German  oratorio  from  yielding  to 
the  baleful  theatrical  inflnence  of  Italian  music, 
and  which,  exercised  by  ^  great  composers  oi 
the  foUowing  century,  led  to  such  triumphant 
achievements  in  German  art  The  prime  of 
Schutz's  life  unfortunately  coincided  with  the 
Thirty  Years*  War  (1618^)-;- that  time  of 
devastation  and  horror  which  diverted  all  men 
from  the  peaceful  cultivation  of  either  art  or 
literature. 

On  the  other  hand  this  period  of  ferment  . 
and  of  the  breaking  op  of  estaUished  routine 
had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  German  music  in 
that  composers  were  brou^t  into  closer  touch 
widi  men  and  ideas  from  other  nations.  Ger- 
man artistic  development  had  suffered  from  too 
much  isolation,  but  henceforth,  by  reason  of 
this  intermingling  of  Continental  peoples,  music 
began  to  speak  a ,  more  universal  language. 
This  chan^  is  strikingly  tyirified  in  the  instru- 
mental suite  which  was  a  somewhat  loosely 
connected  series  of  national  dances  — as  may 
be  seen  fr<»n  the  names  of  the  principal  ntun- 
bers,  allemande  (Germany),  conrante  or 
corrente  (France  or  Italy),  sarabande  (Spain)* 
bourse  and  gavotte  (both  French),  and  jig 
(English). 

Prior  to  the  complete  development  of  the 
sonata  and  rondo  forms  in  the  time  of  Haydn, 
the  suite  was  about  the  only  instrumental  form 
(with  the  exception  of  the  fi^e),  which  made 
aay  pretense  to  artistic  organization,  and  was 
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the  £avorite  foim  in  the  clavichord  composi- 
tions oi  Bach,  Handel  and  contemporaiy  cofti- 
poscrs. 

The  real  supremacy  of  German  music  dates 
fronl  the  18th  century,  for  at  that  time  began 
the  careers  of  Bach  and  Handel  (qq.v.),  both 
born  in  the  year  1685. 

Handel  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great 
force  of  character  and  of  quick  comprehensive 
intellect;  in  whatever  he  undertook,  as  com- 
poser, impresario  or  chapel-master,  he  suc- 
ceeded throu^  sheer  force  of  will  and  personal 
magnetism.  His  purely  musical  gifts,  great  as 
they  were,  often  seem  the  least  of  his  powers. 
His  varied  career  affords  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  simple  life  of  Sebastian  Bach,  who  spent  his. 
days  in  a  rather  obscure  part  of  Germany,  was 
practically  unknown  and  certainly  unappre- 
ciated outside  his  native  land,  and  began  to 
receive  due  recogmtion  only  about  a  century 
after  his  death. 

Handel's  early  studies  were  made  in  Italy 
and  in  his  47  operas  he  stood  forth  as  the  finest 
representative  up  to  that  time  of  the  flowing 
Italian  vocal  style.  These  operas,  although 
now  entirely  obsolete  on  account  of  their  weak, 
meaningless  libretti  and  lack  of  dramatic  unity, 
yet  contain  some  of  Handel's  finest  songs,  and 
as  a  song-writer  his  power  is  undoubted 

Handel's  fame  to-day  rests  almost  entirely 
npon  his  oratorios,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  'Israel  in  £^pL>  'SampsoHj^ 
^Judas  Maccabseus*  and  the  ^Kessiah.^  His 
vast  number  of  other  instrumental  and  vocal 
works  on  account  of  their  old-fashioned,  con- 
ventional idiom,  and  their  somewhat  monoton- 
ous hannonic  scheme,  are  fast  becoming 
obsolete.  In  the  oratorios,  although  they  con- 
tain many  arias  noted  for  pathos  and  beauty  of 
ei^ression,  the  choruses  are  the  portions  in 
whidi  Handel's  distinctive  power  is  chiefly 
shown.  His  vocal  solos  are  too  often  of  stereo- 
typed design  and  defaced  by  meaningless  roid- 
ades  —  a  survival  of  the  vainglorious  operatic 
style  of  the  period.  As  a  chorus- writer,  Handel 
is  supreme  m  the  history  of  music.  He  was  a 
great  impressionist  and  for  dramatic  effect,  for 
majes^  and  digniQr  of  utterance  in  dealing  with 
la^  masses  of  voices,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. Early  in  middle  Ufe  Handel  became 
a  naturalized  Englishman,  wrote  his  most 
famous  works  to  English  words,  with  special 
reference  to  English  religious  feeling,  and  so 
his  influence  there  has  at  times  amounted  almost 
to  idolatry.  Upon  olher  nations,  France,  Italy 
and  Germany,  Handel's  influence  has  been  much 
less  and  is  weakening  year  by  year. 

If  human  greatness  is  to  be  measured  by  a 
constantly  growing  consensus  of  approval,  Bach 
was  in  some  ways  the  greatest  musician  who 
ever  lived.  He  is  practically  the  founder  of 
modem  music,  and  his  influence  is  supreme  in 
sudi  different  composers  as  Beethoven,  Schu- 
mann, Chopin  and  Wagner  (qq.v.).  In  wealth 
of  harmomc  resource  Bach  was  at  least  a 
century  ahead  of  his  time,  and  only  recently 
have  the  inexhaustible  vitality  and  suggestive^ 
ness  of  his  works  been^  fully  appreciated. 
Bach's  power  is  shown  in  three  important 
branches  of  composition  —  as  a  choral-writer, 
as  an  organ-composer  and  as  the  precursor  of 
the  important  modern  developments  in  inano- 
f orte  s^le  and  pianoforte  pli^ng.  Bach's  great 


choral-works  are  the  two  settings  of  the 
'Passion  according  to  Saint  Matthew*  and 
'Saint  John,'  the  'B  minor  Mass.*  the  ^Chri&t- 
mas  Oratorio,  >  and  innumerable  dmrch  can- 
tatas. Words  are  entirely  inadequate  to 
describe  the  sublimity  and  pathos  of  these 
stupendous  cathedrals  in  tone.  In  the  words  ot 
Schumann  "music  owes  almost  as  great  a  debt 
to  Bach  as  reli^pon  owes  to  its  Founder.* 

To  the  general  public  Bach  is  best  known 
bjr  his  organ-compositions.  Preludes,  Fugues, 
Toccatas,  Fantasies,  Choral -Preludes,  etc,  and 
as  an  or^an  composer  oo  one  can  even  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  class.  These  works  arc 
all  remarkable  for  their  variety  of  construction, 
for  their  free,  untrammeled  use  of  every 
possible  contrapuntal  device,  and  notwithstand- 
in%  their  intricacy,  for  the  complete  subordi- 
nation of  mere  learning  to  the  needs  of  a  per- 
sonal expression  of  mood.  Bach's  most  im- 
portant work  for  clavier  —  the  prototype  of 
our  modern  pianoforte  —  is  the  'Well-tempered 
Gavichord'  This  work,  in  substance  a  set  of 
48  preludes  and  fugues  (in  all  the  major  and 
minor  keys).,  took  its  name  from  the  new 
system  of  tuning,  largely  originated  and 
sanctioned  by  Bach,  by  which  all  keys  became 
of  equal  importance,  and  modulation  was  made 
possible  into  remote  tonalities.  The  'Well- 
tempered  Clavichord,*  often  called  the  mu- 
sician's Bible,  r^resents  not  onl^  tfafe  essence  of 
Bach's  goiius,  but  contains  withm  it  the  seeds  of 
the  whole  growth  of  music  since  that  d^.  In 
stixHig  distiiKtion  to  the  somewhat  local  influ- 
ence of  HandeL  the  leading  composers  of  every 
nation,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  America,  etc. 
have  taken  Bach  as  their  model  and  have  stated 
unmistakably  that  they  have  based  their  work 
on  his.  Other  notable  compositions  of  Bach  are 
the  French  and  English  Suites,  the  Chromatic 
Fantasie  and  Fugue  and  the  Two  and  Three- 
Voiced  Inventions.  Mention  should  be  made  of 
the  Orchestral  Suite  in  D,  of  the  Sonatas  for 
Violin  and  'Cello,  and  of  the  celebrated 
Chaconne  for  violin  solo. 

Between  the  culmination  of  the  vocal  style 
of  Bach  and  Handel  and  the  development  of 
modem  instrumental  music  there  was  an 
interregnum,  a  petiod  of  overlapping  tenden- 
cies, and  of  experimentation  as  to  what  the 
course  of  music  should  be. 

Sebastian  Bach  himself  said  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  that  musical  taste  had  altered 
wonderfully  and  that  the  old  music  no  loi^r 
sounded  good  to  tbe  ear. 

Among  many  worthy  names,  two  are  of  real 
prominence.  Gluck  (q.v.)  (1714-87),  will  al- 
ways be  honored  as  the  first  reformer  of  the 
opera,  and  although  his  best  works,  'Xphlgenia 
in  AilUs*  and  Uphigenia  ui  Tauris,*  were 
written  to  French  libretti  and  brought  out  in 
Paris,  the  peculiarly  Teutonic  characteristics^  of 
the  man,  lus  sincerity,  his  courage  and  unerring 
instinct  for  dramatic  truth  were  the  animating 
causes  of  his  reforms.  To  carry  fliem  out 
Gltick  needed  all  the  strong  physical  and  mental 
qualities  which  came  to  htm  from  his  peasant 
ancestry.  Italian  opera  as  he  found  it  was  an 
artificial  and  ^undignified  form,  of  art,  in  com- 
plete subservience  to  ^e  capricious  whims  of 
sii^rs  and  the  vitiated  taste  of  ignorant  pa- 
trons. ,  Gldck's  title  to  fame  .is  the  fact  that  in 
such  cizcimstances  he  set  himsdf  resolutely  to 
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express  himself  in  his  music,  and  to  make  it 
manly  and  sincere.   His  dramatic  creed  is  cx- 

Sessed  in  the  famous  preface  to  ^Alceste.* 
le  of  his  chief  canons  was  to  malce  the  muac 
subordinate  to^  the  spirit  of  the  words, — a 
principle  sometimes  carried  so  far  as  to  make 
the  music  lackinA  in  beauty  for  its  own  sake. 

Gliick  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  father  of 
modern  opera;  his  theories  and  reforms  have 
had  great  influence  upon  all  opera  composers, 
notably  upon  Wagner,  and  his  works  are  the 
earliest  which  hold  the  sta^e  to  this  day.  He 
was  great  bo^  in  impassioned  and  pathetic 
melody  and  his  dramatic  use  of  the  chonis 
is  tmsurpassed.  He  was  also  the  first  to  antid- 
pate  in  many  ways  the  organization  of  our 
modem  orchestra. 

Emmanuel  Bach  (q.v.)  (1714-88),  third 
son  of  the  great  Sebastian,  the  forerunner  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  is  important  for  his  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  instrumental  form, 
especially  in  music  for  the  clavier.  In  fact 
many  of  his  first  movements  all  but  reach  the 
completely  organized  sonata  form  as  found  in 
Haydn.  He  was  also  an  important  factor  in 
settling  the  most  effective  manner  of  writing 
for  the  clavier,  i.e.,  solo-melodies  lightly  ac- 
companied, brilliant  passage-work,  etc.,  instead 
of  uie  old  polyphonic  style  on  a  vocal  basts. 
His  celebrated  treatise  on  'The  true,  art  of 
playing  the  Qavier*  contains  the  principles 
which  have  since  been  deveIoj>ed  by  Clement!, 
Cramer  and  others  into  the  pianoforte  style  of 
our  own  time. 

Haydn  (q.v.)  (1732-1809)  is  called  the 
father  of  the  symjAony  and  the  string  quartet, 
and  the  term,  though  a  slight  exaggeration,  is 
well  deserved,  for  he  summed  np  and  amplified 
the  tentative  efforts  of  the  many  instrumental 
composers  of  the  period.  Bom  at  Rohrau  in 
Austria,  near  the  Hmigarian  frontier,  his  peas- 
ant origin  and  his  life-long  contact  with  the 
common  people  and  with  rural  life  must  be 
kept  in  mind  in  estimating  his  music.  Much 
light  has  been  shed  upon  the  causes  of  Haydn's 
peculiar  genius  by  the  researches  of  a  Croatian 
scholar.  Dr.  Kuhac,  who  has  shown  conclusivehr 
that  -Haydn  was  of  Croatian  stock.  The  evi- 
dent and  pem^re  signs  in  Haydn's  mn^  of 
light  gipsy  dance  rtiythms  and  of  folk-songs 
are  thus  accounted  for.  earlier  years  were 
of  intense  hardship  and  his  musical  education 
due  almost  entirety  to  his  own  efforts.  Finally 
he  came  in  1761  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Esterhazy  family  in  Himgary  —  a  post  held 
uninterruptedly  for  30  years,  in  which  Haydn's 
stattis  was  typkal  of  the  musical  patronage 
hi  vogue  at  that  epodL  The  most  prominent 
external  events  of  Hasrdn's  life  were  the  two 
vi^ts  to  London  in  1791  and  1794  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  vioUmst  Salomon.  For  these 
occasions  were  composed  the  12  ^Salomon 
Symphonies*  which  include  H»dn's  best  work 
—  the  'Surprise,*  the  'Oxford,^  etc  Haydn 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  at  Ox- 
ford and  also  became  acnuainted  with  the  vocal 
style  of  Handd;  «^idi  iofluenc^  him  in 
the  composition  of  the  ^Creation*  and  the 
^Seasons,*  those  remarkable  works  of  hts  old 
age.  Haydn,  a  distinctly  uneducated  man.  but 
one  of  great  musical  concentration,  was  just 
suited  to  organize  the  tunes  and  rhythms  of  the 
people  into  coherent  forms  of  art  In  move- 
ments in  the  stxaUed  sonata  form  his  estah- 


tishroent  of  the  second  theme  and  free  treatment 
of  thematic  development  were  organic  changes 
of  the  greatest  moment  To  the  old^  three- 
movement  sonata  or  qrmphony  with  its 
mechanical  contrast  o£  fast,  slow,  fast,  Haydn 
-added  the  minuet,  in  which  his  fondness 'for 
light  graceful  rhythms  and  spirit  of  playful 
bumor  found  free  scope.  The  modem  string 
quartet  owes  almost  more  to  Haydn  than  the 
symphony.  His  string  quartets  contain  his 
most  vital  and  lastit^  work  and  show  his  in- 
exhaustibly fertile  invention  in  varied  rhythms 
and  in  the  individualizing  of  the  instruments. 
Haydn's  .music  is  noted  for  its  cheerfulness 
and  dainty  grace,  and  thou^  it  seldom  rises 
to  a  him  level  of  dignity,  bids  fair  to  be 
immortal  as  a  genuine  expression  of  the 
optimistic  sunny  temperament  of  the  man. 

Moiart  (q.v.)  (1756-91),  a  most  prolific 
genius,  worked  in  every  form  of  musical  art 
known  to  his  time;  his  significance,  however, 
(from  the  standpoint  of  historical  development) 
lies  in  his  symphonies,  his  string  quartets  and 
allied  forms,  and  most  of  all  m  his  operas. 
Born  at  Salzburg,  the  son  of  Leopold  Mozart, 
a  famous  violin  teacher,  the  first  2$  years  of  his 
life  were  chiefly  spent  in  professional  tours.  His 
marvelous  precocity  both  as  composer  and 
executant  is  well  Imown.  In  1772  he  became 
music  director  at  Salzburg,  but  unable  to  endure 
the  galling  system  of  patronage  went  in  1781  to 
Vienna,  where  he  continued  to  pour  forth 
masterpieces  until  his  tragic  death,  largely 
brought  on  by  poverty  and  hardship.  He  was 
buried  in  a  pauper's  grave.  Mozart  is  the 
supreme  example  in  history  of  the  inborn 
spontaneous  musical  temperament,  and  his 
wonderful  gifts  were  supplemented  by  a  perfect 
mastery  of  the  technique  of  his  day.  In  some 
ways  lus  music  is  more  Italian  than  Teutonic, 
and  though  often  limited  in  depth  of  expression, 
is  perfect  in  its  beauty  of  melodic  outline,  in 
its  fineness  of  detail  and  in  its  serene  purity  of 
soimd.  His  works  are  a  complete  embodiment 
of  abstract  classic  beauty  in  distinction  to  the 
arbitrary  self-expression  of  the  Romantic  coin- 
posers. 

Mozart's  first  string  quartets  (1782)  were 
dedicated  to  H^dn,  who  greatly  improved  his 
own  symphonic  style  by  a  study  of  Mozart's 
three  great  symphonies,  all  written  in  1788.  His 
pianoforte  sonatas,  owmg  to  the  limitations  of 
the  instruments  of  that  time,  are  often  super- 
ficial, but  in  his  compositions  for  ^anoforte 
and  orchestra  he  is  virtually  the  iounder  of  the 
modem  pianoforte  concerto. 

Mozart's  most  vital  influence  is  felt  in  hts 
operas.  In  -no  way  a  reformer  like  Gluck,  he 
accepted  the  existing  Italian  models,  but 
through  sheer  power  of  musical  beau^  and 
wonderful  dramatic  characterization  he  creates 
the  greatest  operatic  works  of  his  century, 
which  to-day  are  still  full  of  life.  The  most 
important  are  'Don  Giovanni,'^  'Figaro*  and 
*Cosi  fan  Tutte.*  The  operas  written  to  German 
words,  indndiiijg  'Die  Entfhnmg  aus  dem 
Serail^  and  'Die  Zauberflote*  are  of  historic 
interest  from  their  connection  with  the  Geaaxa 
Singspiel  and  as  forerunners  of  the  romantic 
opera  of  the  following  century. 

Beethoven's  (q.v.)  (1770-1827)  historic  re- 
lationship is  akin  to  ^at  of  Bach  in  that  he 
concentrated  all  forms  of  cxpresstoa  then 
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extant,  and  also  foreshadowed  many  of  tHe  im- 
portant developments  still  to  come.  His  artistic 
growth  is  to  be  studied  in  relation  to  his 
times.  His  Hfe  coincided  with  the  French 
Revolution,  with  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  German  struggle  for  national 
unity;  the  most  prominent  single  note  in  his 
music,  the  free  expression  of  individualism,  is 
a  definite  result  of  the  spirit  of  emancipation 
so  prevalent  in  both  literature  and  political 
life,  and  shows  Beethoven's  intense  suscepti- 
bili^  to  all  the  contemporary  currents  of 
thought.  With  him  music  ceases  to  be  merely 
an  art  depending  for  its  effect  upon  fineness  of 
workmanship;  it  becomes  a  language  capable 
of  expressing  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  com- 

Eoser  and  voicing  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
umaitity.  Beethoven,  oi  mixed  ancestry,  was 
bom  at  Bonn  but  spent  the  chief  part  of  his 
life  in  Vienna  and  its  neighboriiood.  His 
sturdy  characteristics  of  body  and  mind  may  be 
traced  to  his  Ehitch  grandfather  while  his 
intensely  emotional  and  romantic  nature  came 
from  the  German  blood  on  the  maternal  side. 

Beethoven's  greatness  depends  on  the  perfect 
equipoise  found  in  his  worlra  of  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  elements.  His  symphonies  and 
sonatas  embody  the  most  carefully  planned 
musical  architecture  and  yet  are  so  surcharged 
with  emotion  that  our  deepest  feelings  are 
•  touched.  In  him  the  principle  of  thematic  de- 
velopment reached  its  climax;  entire  move- 
ments were  founded  on  some  striking  motive, 
e.g.,  the  opening  movements  of  the  'Heroic* 
and  the  Fifth  symphonies.  This  method  of  con- 
struction, by  which  instrumental  music  was 
freed  from  its  former  diffuseness,  has  had  great 
influence  on  all  modem  composers. 

■Beethoven's  sketch  books  illustrate  his 
method  of  work;  we  see  how  an  idea  springing 
from  an  emotional  source  was  worked  over, 
changed  and  improved,  until  it  could  stand 
iorth  as  a  perfect  expression  of  musical  thought. 
This  concentration  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
although  an  unceasing  worker  for  37  years,  he 
produced  but  133  works,  in  contrast  to  the 
many  hundreds  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  which  are 
largely  in  the  same  style. 

Beethoven  in  variety  of  conception  ranks 
with^  Shakespeare.  Each  of  his  nine  sym- 
phonies is  unique,  differing  from  any  one  of  the 
others.  He  also  first  revealed  the  possibilities 
of  humor  in  music  as  distinct  from  the  light 
wit  and  playfulness  of  Haydn,  and  in  many  of 
his  worfo  substituted  for  the  minuet  a  move- 
ment to  which  he  gave  the  name  *Scherzo.* 
His  nature  had  a  vem  of  brusqaerie  and  iroi^ 
and  this  may  be  seen  manifested  in  such  move- 
ments as  the  scherri  of  the  Third  and  Rfth 
symphonies  and  in  the  finale  of  the  Eighth. 

Great  advance  in  the  art  of  orchestration  is 
due  to  Beethoven;  he  studied  the  expressive 
Qualities  of  each  instrument  and  first  showed 
the  entire  capabilities  of  the  horns,  clarinets, 
kettledrums,  contrabass,  and  bassoons.  His  im- 
agination was  distinctly  ordiestral,  even  when 
he  was  composing  for  the  pianoforte.  In 
Beethoven's  works  we  see  striking  anticipations 
of  modem  *programmistic*  tendencies,  witness 
the  frequent  titles,  e.g.,  the  *Heroic'  and 
'Pastoral'  symphonies,  the  overtures  to  'Corio- 
lanus'  and  *Egmont* ;  the  sonata  called  *Adieu, 
Absence  and  Return.'  He  said  himself  that  he 


generally  composed  with  some  poetic  thought  in 
mind,  and  his  music  is  often  symbolic  of  mental 
states.  His  favorite  name  was  "Ton  Dichter.» 
Since  his  day  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency 
to  bring  instrumental  music  mto  closer  touch 
with  external  poetic  dioughts.  Beethoven, 
though  not  highly  educated  in  the  modem  sense, 
was  of  a  powerful,  comprehensive  intellect.  His 
disposition,  a  strange  mixture  of  contradictoo' 
traits,  was  at  bottom  warm-hearted  and  lo3ral. 
His  character  was  one  of  perfect  honor.  Al- 
though thrown  back  on  himself  hy  his  deafness 
whidi  began  in  his  30th  year  his  music 
never  became  moriiid,  but  continued  to  sound 
the  notes  of  sublimity  and  s^ritnal  exaltation. 
He  would  not  allow  ''destiny  to  drag  him 
down,*  kept  a  firm  grasp  on  nis  lofty  ideals, 
the  love  of  liberty,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
expressed  them  in  immortal  music  in  his 
'Heroic'  symphony  and  in  the  'Choral*  sym- 
phony, the  last  movement  of  which  is  based  on 
Schiller's  'Ode  to  Joy.*  Beethoven  is  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  development  of  music.  His 
supreme  power  is  manifested  in  his  influence 
over  all  the  composers  of  the  19th  century  as 
indicated  in  their  works  and  recorded  eulones. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Beethoven's  life, 
Le.,  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  there 
were  going  on  two  most  important  movements 
in  Gerinan  music,  the  creation  of  a  distinctly 
German  opera,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
German  Lied.  The  former  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  genius  of  von  Weber  (q.v.)  (1786-1826), 
the  latter  to  that  of  Franz  Schubert  (q.v.) 
n797-1828).  Both  these  achievefflents  had 
Uieir  birth  in  the  war  of  liberation  w^;ed  in 
art  and  literature  a^inst  the  long  dommation 
of  French  and  Italian  standards.  Weber  did 
not  create  the  German  romantic  opera  de  novo. 
Its  origin  was  in  the  Singspiel,  a  light  piece 
with  plot  and  characters  drawn  from  native 
sources,  copiously  supplied  with  incidental  music 
often  based  on  folk-songs.  Fairy  tales  and  local 
legends  were  also  much  used.  Qosely  con- 
nected with  this  (^ratic  movement  was  the 
Romantic  school  of  poetr:^  founded  about  1800. 
Br^ddng  away  from  classic  themes  the  Roman- 
ticists found  their  inspirati<Mi  in  the  German 
world  about  them,  the  mystery  of  the  forest, 
the  charm  of  out-of-door  peasant  life,  etc,  and 
upon  such  themes  and  other  fantastic  subjects 
suggested  by  his  glowing  imagination  WeJ)er 
built  his  dramatic  works.  His  first  success  was 
gained  during  the  Napoleonic  invasion  by  some 
spirited  settings  of  Komer's  war  songs  'Lyer 
und  Schwert.*  His  great  operatic  triumphs 
began  with  'Der  Freischuts*  in  1821,  that  most 
German  of  operas,  the  mere  name  of  which 
affords  a  clue  to  the  wealth  of  rolor  and  fangr 
displayed  in  the  descriptive  mu«c. 

Weber's  wonderful  power  of  characteriza- 
tion was  unique  at  the  time,  and  has  by  no 
means  lost  its  telling  force  to-day.  He  was 
completely  saturated  with  the  romantic  spirit 
and  entered  in  his  works  all  the  realms  of  fancy 
thrown  open  by  ^e  poets.  Thas  in  *£iiiyan- 
tfie*  we  are  taken  l»ck  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  days  of  chivalry  in  'Oberon,*  brought 
out  in  London  in  1826,  we  hear  *the  horns  of 
Elfland  fainUy  blowing.*  Weber  was  also  of 
considerable  mfluence  in  his  pianoforte  com- 
positions, as  a  forerunner  of  the  *brilltant* 
school  of  Liszt  <q.v.),  and  others. 
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S^hr  (a.v.)  deserves  passing  notice  as  an 
associate  with  Weber  in  the  romantic  movement 
in  opera,  and  as  one  of  the  great  violinists  of 
his  day.  Although  essentially  a  classicist,  Spohr 
often  gave  titles  to  his  instrumental  works. 
Thqr  are  lacking,  however,  in  real  poetic 
vitau^,  and  so  are  seldom  heard  to-day. 

Schubert  (q.v.),  the  inheritor  o£  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  the  last  of  the  purely  classic  school, 
notwithstanding  the  many  interesting-  phases  of 
his  genins,  must  be  treated  here  as  the  founder 
of  the  German  Lied  (see  Lied),  the  first  of 
the  great  group  of  song  composers  which  in- 
clude Schumann,  Fraoz.  Brahms,  and  Richard 
Strauss.  Sdnibert,  whose  highest  gift  was  that 
of  expressive  melo^,  with  an  imagination 
keenly  susceptible  to  poetic  stusestion,  lived  at 
just  the  rignt  epoch  to  take  tull  advantage  of 
the  wealth  of  German  lyric  poetry  which  was 
one  of  the  results  of  the  romantic  movement 
The  difference  between  the  Lied  and  other 
earlier  forms  of  solo  song,  aria,  etc,  is  that 
no  longer  the  music  itself  is  the  chief  element, 
but  the  word-text  Instead  of  setting  severu 
stanzas  to  the  same  simple  tune  the  composer 
endeavors  by  continuous  musical  development 
to  si^gest  every  sentiment  and  mood  of  the 
poem.  Imagination  is  made  submissive  to  the 
suggestivcness  of  the  poet  The  music  exists 
not  independently,  but  as  a  means  of  carrying 
the-  essence  of  the  poem  to  the  soul  of  the 
hearer.  Words  and  music  are  blended  in  a 
compoute  form  of  art,  which  is  always  en- 
hanced by  sues^tive  pianoforte  acconqtani- 
ment  In  the  union  of  these  three  factors 
Schubert  was  supreme.  With  few  exceptions 
he  always  selected  poems  of  intrinsic  merit,  e.ff., 
by  Goethe,  SdiiUer,  Shakespeare,  Klopstooc, 
tftiller,  and  Heine;  of  unsurpassed  s>ower  as  a 
mdodist,  he  followed  each  varying  sentiment 
of  die  words  in  the  most  subtle  manner,  and 
ahbot^  recent  composers  have  enlarged  the 
scope  of  the  piano  accompaninkent,  he  first  re- 
vealed its  possibilities.  In  illustration  of  the 
last  point  we  may  cite  the  accompaniment  to 
*Der  Erlkonig^  and  ^Aufdem  Wasser  zu 
singen.^  Schubert's  genius  for  instrumeotal 
music  was  continually  growing;  indeed  it  was 
his  intention  to  devote  htmsdf  to  orchestral 
music.  His  early  tragic  death  cut  short  these 
fair  prospects,  but  we  have  a  priceless  lemcy 
in  the  great  symphonies  —  the  <  Unfinished* 
and  the  one  in  C  major — and  in  the  Chamber 
music — notably  the  Quartet  in  D  minor.  These 
are  inferior  to  the  best  works  of  Beethoven 
only  in  a  certain  lack  of  organic  concentrated 
treatment;  in  warmth  of  melody,  in  wealth  of 
ton^  effect  and  in  bddness  of  modulation  they 
have  scldMn  been  surpassed.  Schubert's  short 
characteristic  pieces  for  pianoforte,  such  as  the 
< Impromptus,'  '^Moments  Knsicaux,*  waltzes, 
etc.,  are  unique  in  style  and  of  great  interest 
in  tiiat  they  opened  the  way  for  the  short  lyric 
forms  in  modern  literature.  Witness  Uie 
pianoforte  compositions  of  Schumann,  Uen- 
delssofan,  Grieg,  and  Brahms. 

In  1830,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Schu- 
bert, b^an  the  career  of  Schumann  (bom  in 
1810),  the  most  prominent  —  together  with  his 
great  contemporary,  Beriioz  (q.v.) — of  the 
romantic  composers  in  the  realm  of  instrumen- 
tal music.  In  Schumann  we  have  a  unique  per- 
sonality, intensely  subjective  and  of  deep  poetic 
feeltiig— 'the  greatest  musical  thinker  since 
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Beethoyen*  according  to  Liszt.  Manifesting 
very  early  a  strong  love  for  tiie  imagnnative 
poets  of  the  period,  notably  Jean  Paul  Richter 
(q.v.).  Schtunann  definitely  molded  his  music 
in  accord  with  poetic  ideas,  and  with  h^^  great 
literary  pfts  became  the  formulator  of  the 
romantic  idea  in  the  entire  musical  thought  of 
the  time.  Up  to  1840  Schumann's  chief  work 
was  his  jHanoforte  compositions.  These  al- 
though in  small  form,  from  the  novelty  of  their 
style,  and  tiieir  exquisite  fancy,  began  a  new 
epoch  in  pianoforte  music  These  pieces  all 
have  titles,  'PapiUcHi^'  *Nachtstiicke,>  ^Fan- 
tasiestucke,'  etc.,  and  indicate  with  delicate 
toudies  of  romanticism  the  moods  which  the 
music  is  to  symbolize.  In  his  la^er  piano- 
forte works  the  two  sonatas,  the  Fantasie  in 
C  and  the  Etudes  Symphoniques,  the  defects  as 
well  as  the  merits  of  the  school  are  apparent. 
Together  with  a  wealth  of  invention  there  is 
often  a  lack  of  balance  and  unity.  The  ro- 
manticist always  teems  with  emoticm:  whether 
he  succeeds  in. impressing  this  on  the  nearer  by 
means  of  music  is  quite  another  question. 

In  1840,  the  year  of  Schumann's  marriage 
with  Qara  WIeck,  most  of  his  wonderful  songs 
were  composed.  In  some  ways  these  surpass 
even  Schubert,  especially  in  delicate  treatment 
of  subtle  shades  of  meaning  in  the  poems  and 
in  variety  of  piano  accompaniment.  Many  of 
his  most  insured  songs  are  set  to  poems  1^ 
Heine  In  his  four  symphonies,  Schumann  was  * 
of  unequal  power,  and  o;Hnions  vary  as  to  their 
permanent  worth.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
warmth  and  variety  of  the  origina}  ideas,  but 
sustained  development  is  often  Tacking  and  the 
orchestration  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  By 
far  the  strongest  of  the  symphonies  is  the  Sec- 
ond in  C  major  in  which  the  Adagio  with  its 
poignant  pathos  reaches  a  hig^  point  of  emo- 
tional expression.  The  Fourth  symphony  is 
notewortl^  for  experiments  in  a  more  plastic 
treatment  of  the  conventional  symphonic  form. 
Schumann's  vocal  works,  though  unequal,  con- 
tain much  fine  inspiration — the  most  sustained 
is  'Manfred.*  Schumann's  literary  labors  in 
founding  ^Die  neue  Zeitschrift  fur  musik*  in 
1834  must  not  be  overlooked.  His  critical  writ- 
ings with  those  of  Berlioz  and  Liszt  have  revo- 
lutionized musical  taste  and  established  new 
ideals. 

Uendelssohn  (q.v.)  (1809-47),  Schumann's 
contemporaiy,  althou^  classed  with  the  Ger- 
man school  from  the  style  of  his  works,  is, 
strictly  speaking,  outside  the  Teutonic  line,  as 
he  was  of  Jewish  extraction  on  both  sides. 

Franz  Liszt  (q.v.)  (1811-86),  altiiou^ 
likewise  not  of  pure  Teutonic  blood — us 
father  was  a  Hungarian— is  of  far  greater  im- 
portance, not  only  for  his  intrinsic  powers  as 
composer  and  pianist,  but  for  the  stimulating 
infiuence  he  has  had  upon  the  musical  culture 
of  the  day.  Any  sketch  of  Liszt  must  be  in- 
adequate, and  is  to  be  supplemented  by  refer- 
ence to  the  vast  amount  of  biographic  and  criti- 
cal literature  connected  with  nim  and  his 
tendencies.  He  is  one  of  the  compelling  forces 
in  music  of  our  times.  The  greatest  (Manist  die 
world  has  ever  seen,  the  modem  school  of 

fianoforte  idaying  is  largely  derived  from  him. 
n  his  pianoforte  compositions  many  new  ele- 
ments were  introdttcra  in  rhythm,  harmony, 
freedom  of  form  and  pure  pianistic  effect.  In 
nuu^  of  these  ^eces  a  strong  Hung^ian, 
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gipsy  element  is  found.  In  his  orchestral  works 
Liszt  is  a  firm  adherent  of  the  program  school, 
agreeing  with  Berlioz  as  to  the  descriptive 
vsdue  of  music.  His  two  great  syinphonies,  ilie 
*Faust*  and  the  ^Dante,*  are  unique  works  in 
Uieir  subtle  musical  characterization  and  in 
their  beauty  of  orchestral  tone-iKiinting.  In 
the  'Symphonic  Poem'  an  entirely  new  form 
was  contributed,  one  which  has  had  far-reach- 
ing consequences  not  yet  exhausted.  A  sym- 
phonic poem  is  a  work  in  a  single  movement  in 
which  the  classic  sonata  form  is  abjured  and 
the  entire  structure  and  style  of  treatment  are 
made  subservient  to  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
poetic  subject.  Of  these  works  the  most 
famous  are  'Orpheus,*  'Tasso,*  'Mazeppa' 
and  *Les  Preludes.^  Liszt  was  also  a  protific 
vocal  composer  and  his  masses  and  oratorios 
of  <Saint  Elizabeth'  and  *Christus'  contain 
many  noble  thoughts.  His  solo  songs  are  of 
rare  distinction.  Liszt's  rank  as  a  composer  is 
still  hotly  debated  and  cannot  yet  be  settled. 
His  influence  was  certainly  many-sided,  as 
composer,  critic,  conductor,  and  teacher.  From 
the  loftiness  of  his  ideals  and  the  generosity  of 
his  character  he  has  done  an  inestimable  service 
in  raising  the  standard  of  music  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  His  championship  of  the  dramatic 
reforms  of  Wagner  is  an  inspiring  chapter  in 
the  annals  of  art. 
«  The  comparative  ^outh  of  modem  mu^ 
and  likewise  its  continuity  of  development  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Urth  of 
Wagner  in  1813  is  within  four  years  of  the 
death  of  Haydn  in  1809.  The  mere  name  of 
Wagner  (1813-83)  provokes  a  wide  range  of 
discussion,  but  though  to  the  specialist  he  may  be 
of  interest  as  a  philosopher,  a  writer  on  aesthet- 
ics and  a  sociologist,  bv  the  general  puUic  he 
is  admired  as  the  fotmder  of  the  music-drama, 
and  as  a  mighty  musician.  Considerable  harm, 
in  fact,  has  been  done  to  Wagner's  music  by 
the  metaphysical  speculation  in  which  his  rabid 
admirers  have  tried  to  submerge  it.  *I  require 
nothing  from  the  public,*  writes  Wagner  to 
Liszt,  *but  healthy  senses  and  a  human  heart.* 
Surely  he  may  be  taken  at  his  own  word  in  an 
estimate  of  his  works.  Wagner's  reforms  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  To  make 
the  opera  a  serious  and  uplifting  form  of  art 
instead  of  a  mere  passing  amusement;  (2)  to 
treat  in  his  dramas  subjects  which  had  moral 
and  intellectual  value;  and  (3)  to  combine  all 
the  factors,  poetry,  music,  action  and  scenery 
into  a  homogeneous  means  of  direct  influence 
upon  the  emotion  and  intellect  of  the  hearer. 
Wonderful  as  was  Wagner's  growth  in  origi- 
nality, his  early  works  show  distinctly  derivative 
infltfence.  Broaght  up  in  the  shadow  of  the 
theatre,  his  inborn  dramatic  instinct  was 
strengthened  by  an  early  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Shakespeare^  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
while  on  the  musical  side  he  became  familiar 
with  the  operas  of  von  Weber  and  the  instru- 
mental works  of  Beethoven,  many  of  which  he 
had  copied  out  in  score  before  his  18th 
year.  TTie  real  Wagner  begins  with  *Der 
Fliegende  Hollander.''  In  this,  notwitiisfand- 
iiMf  traces  of  French  and  Italian  influence,  the 
effort  toward  dramatic  and  musical  unity  is 
apparent.  'Tannhauser'  and  'Lohengrin'  are 
transitional  works  in  which  we  find  certain  sur- 
vivals of  conventional  opera,  together  with 
prophecies  of  the  highly  developed,  later  style. 


In  his  mature  works,  *Der  Ring,'  'Tristan,* 
'Die  Meistersinger'  and  'Parsifal,'  traditional 
forms,  the  aria,  the  set  chorus,  etc.,  are  entirely 
renounced,  and  the  growth  and  form  of  the 
music  are  derived  from  the  s|ririt  of  die  text. 
Richly  accompanied  redtaUve  makes  up  the 
body  of  the  work.  The  melody  is  composed 
poetically  and,  to  use  Wagner's  term,  is  "end- 
less," running  sometimes  throu^  a  whole  act 
without  a'  break.  The  expansion  of  the  de- 
scriptive powers  of  the  orchestra  reached  a 
climax  in  Wagner.  His  power  as  a  musical 
scene-painter  is  incontestible.  Bailding  on  the 
work  of  von  Weber,  Berlioz,  liieyeriieer  and 
Liszt,  he  evolved  an  entirely  new  ordbestta 
boundless  in  wealth  of  tone-color  and  in  power 
of  emotional  appeal.  In  fact,  the  chief  heaxOy 
is  often  in  the  instrumental  part  and  the  vocal 
melody  is  at  times  rather  crudely  plastered 
upon  this.  As  a  discoverer  of  new  harmomc 
effects  and  as  a  contrapuntist,  Wagner  ranks 
with  Bach  and  Beethoven. 

One  of  Wagner's  ofgank  chai^fes  was  the 
nse  of  '"Leading  Motives!*  These  are  not  mere 
musical  labels  with  fantastic  names,—"  this  con- 
ception is  due  to  the  mi^uided  Wagner  com- 
mentators,—  but  musical  epitomes  of  the  chief 
characters  and  the  important  objects  in  the 
drama,  e.g.,  'Wotan,'  the  *Sword,'  'Fire,*  etc 
B^  their  use  the  music  though  plastic  becomes 
highly  orfflnic  Wagner  himself  s^  it  is<die 
thematic  development  of  Beefhovoi  eiqianded 
and  used  for  dramatic  purposes. 

Not  the  least  feature  .in  Winer's  operas 
are  the  scenic  effects.  He  revolutionized  the 
art  of  stage  mounting.  Sitch  scenes  as  the 
Grail  Castle  in  'Parsifal*  and  the  final  scene  of 
*Die  Walkiire*  have  never  been  surpassed. 
Wagner's  pen  as  a  literary  man  was  ever  busy. 
Ifis  writings  are  ctdlected  in  10  large  volumes. 
The  essays  'On  tiie  Art  of  Conducting*  and  on 
the  symphonies  of  Bcetiioven  are  noteworthy. 

The  position  of  Brahms  (q.v.)  (183*^»7) 
in  modem  music  is  remarkable  in  that  by  tem- 
perament standing  a^rt  from  two  of  the  main 
tendencies  of  the  times,  the  operatic  and  llie 
programisdc,  be  made  free  use  of  the  polyphony 
of  Bach  and  the  classic  forms  of  Beetnovcn 
to  voice  his  own  individual  message.  A  man 
of  singularly  deep  and  simple  human  fceUi^ — 
what  strikes  us  most  in  his  music  is  its  ono- 
tional  wholesomeness.  Never  morlnd,  hyst^- 
cal  or  theatric,  Brahms'  compositions  in  Aeir 
broad  impersonality  make  the  imorcssion  of  a 
work  of  nature.  With  die  exceptions  just 
noted,  Brahms  has  worfced  in  every  field  of 
modem  art.  His  pianoforte  music,  with  its 
complexity  of  rhjrttim  and  its  subtle  harmonic 
tissue,  is  distinctive  and  novel.  His  soi^  in 
thnr  consummate  Uen<Ung  of  poetic  sentmient 
and  musical  expression  are  the  most  perfect 
since  Schumann.  The  chamber-works  for 
strings  alone  or  for  various  combinations  of 
instruments  contain  some  of  the  noblest 
thoughts  ever  uttered  in  that  form.  Brahms* 
four  symphonies  are  comparable  with  those  of 
Beethoven  in  their  varieQr  and  latent  strrneth. 
Each  has  its  own  peculiar  atmosiiheTe;  Bramns 
has  not  written  one  symphony  in  four  parts. 
His  'German  Requiem*  is  one  of  the  grandest 
compositions  of  modem  times. 

Debate  is  still  going  on  as  to  the  final  por- 
tion of  Brahms.  To  some  he  seems  anster^ 
laddng  in  emotional  warmth;  to  others  he 
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represents  all  that  is  truest  in  music.  He  is 
certainly  one  of  the  few  since  Beethoven  to 
sound  the  note  of  sublimity.  His  music  is 
Miltonic  in  its  dignity_  and  repose.  Such  quali- 
ties may  well  be  considered  lasting  in  music 

Since  Wagner  and  Brahms  the  German 
school  has  been  most  prolific  but  there  are  only 
a  few  men  in  modern  German  music  who  count 
at  all.  Most  important  is  Richard  Strauss 
(q.v.)  (1864),  who  has  carried  the  program 
method  to  undreamed-of  lengths.  In  technical 
resource  Strauss  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
master  of  the  orchestra  who  has  jret  appeared. 
In  his  great  symphonic  poems  'Don  Juan,* 
*Tod  und  Verklarung,'  *Also  sprach  Zara- 
thustra.*  and  others,  by  utiHzing  and  expound- 
ing the  discoveries  of  Berlior,  liszt,  and  Wag- 
ner, he  has  produced  orchestral  effects  of  bril- 
liance and  sonority  which  are  unparalleled. 
Strauss  is  also  a  composer  of  prodi^ous  contra-  ■ 
puntal  sWll,  and  his  works  are  marvels  of  musi- 
cal architecture.  In  fact  so  audacious  is  the 
use  he  makes  of  bis  descriptive  and  realistic 
powers  that  mu^c  seems  to  be  chanj^g  its 
entire  hatnre.  The  controversy  rages  aboot 
bim  and  his  tendencies  as  violently  as  in 
former  times  about  Wagner.  It  wonid  be  pre- 
mature to  forecast  Strauss'  permanent  rank. 
Whatever  else  he  has  done  he  has  weakened  the 
former  assertion  that  music  has  no  power  of 
definite  portrayal.  So  wonderful  are  his 
efforts  of  musical  symbolism  that  music  just 
stops  short  of  bcsng  articulate.  Such  v^st 
works  as  ^Ein  Heldenlehen*  and  *Don 
Quixote*  have  emanated  from  tSie  most  daring 
musical  tnu^ation  of  our  time,  and  embody 
tendendes  which  cannot  be  ignored.  Music 
no  longer  exists  primarify  for  its  own  sake, 
but  as  a  means  of  descriptive  expression  for 
whatever  philosophic  or  psychologic  scheme  the 
composer  may  have  in  mind.  Strauss  has  also 
written  in  me  smaller  forms  with  distinct 
success  piano  pieces,  chamber  music,  etc.  ifis 
songs  are  in  (urect  contrast  to  the  complexily 
of  his  orchestral  works  and  abound  in  simple 
and  yet  characteristic  melody.  Strauss'  four 
operas,  'Guntram,'  ^Feoersnoth,'  ^Salome*  and 
*£lectra,>  are  laid  out  on  the  broadest  lines  of 
any  since  Wagner. 

Among  other  modern  German  composers 
are  Wolf.  Schilling,  Huber,  Mahler.  Humper- 
dinck,  Weingartner,  Reger,  Korngolo,  Ffitzner, 
and  Schonbem  (qq-v.)-  Of  wese  Arnold 
Schonberg  is  ttie  only  really  first  class  com- 

fner.  A  general  review  of  Cierman  mmic  by 
ierre  Lalo,  the  Parisian  musical  critic,  son  of 
the  composer  of  *Le'  Roi  d'Ys,*  is  interesting 
for  coraparatiye  value.  Lalo's  professional 
duties  called  bim  to  (lennany  annually  for  20 
years.  Writing  in  1915  ana  deprecating  the 
decline  in  German  musical  taste  marking  its 
modem  standards,  he  remarks:  ^'During  150 
years  Germanic  countries  produced^  a  great 
number  of  magnificent  musical  geniuses,  and 
durii^  those  years  no  other  country  could 
rival  them.  But  it  was  only  during  that 
period;  in  the  Middle  A^es  music  was  Italian, 
not  Cierman ;  at  the  Renaissance,  it  was  French 
and  Flemish ;  in  the  17th  and  to  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  it  was  sometimes  Italian  and 
sometimes  French.  It  is  only  with  Handel 
and  Bach  that  the  greatness  of  German  music 
begins  —  and  it  has  ended  with .  Wagner.* 
A  closing  word  must  be  said  about  the  great 


array  of  critics,  biographers,  historians  and 
teachers  which  Germany  has  produced.  Such 
men  as  Jahn,  Spita,  Pohl,  and  Chrysander  in 
their  well-known  biographies;  Ehlert,  Hanslick, 
and  Ambros  as  critics ;  Haupt,  Jadassohn, 
Rheinberger,  and  Riemann  as  theorists  and 
teachers  have  had  world-wide  infiuence  and 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  C5er- 
many  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War 
in  1914  was  the  chief  centre  of  a  comprehensive 
musical  activity. 

Bibliofraphy.— Ambros,  'Geschichtft  der 
Musik* ;  Dickinson,  <The  Study  of  the  History 
of  Music>  J  Eitner,  *Quellen-und  Hilfswerke 
Heim  Studtum  der  Musil^eschichte* :  Ellis,  tr., 
^Wagner's  Prose  Works' ;  Finck,  <The  Ufe  of 
Wagner* ;  'Famous  Composers  and  their 
Works* ;  Grov^  *Beetfioven  and  his  nine  sym- 

?honies' ;  Grove,  *Dictionaiy  of  Music' ; 
fadow,  'Studies  in  Modem  Music' ;  'Hand- 
buch  der  musikalischen  Litteratur' ;  Henderson, 
*How  Music '  Developed* ;  Helmholtz,  'Sensa- 
tions of  Tones';  Krome,  <Die  Anfange  des 
musikalisdien  Jonmalismus  in  Deutschland' ; 
Lavignac,  'Music  and  Musicians' ;  Mason,  'Bee- 
thoven and  his  Forerunners' ;  Naumann,  'His- 
tory of  Music';  Newman,  ^Gliick  and  the 
Opera.*  bnd  'Musical  Studies*;  'Oxford  His- 
tory of  Music';  Parry,  'Evolution  of  the  Art 
of  Music';  Riemann,  'History  of  Music,'  and 
'Praludien  und  Studien;  gesamelte  Aufsitze 
2ur  Asthetik,  Theoria  und  Geschicfate  der 
Mnsik';  Ritter,  'Atlgemone  illustrierte  £n- 
c^opftdie  der  Mt»ilKeschichtc' ;  Rowboduun 
*Tbe  Troubadours  and  Courts  of  Xx>ve.> 

WAUnS  RATUOHD'SPALDnro, 

Assistant  Professdr  of  Music,  Harvard  f/i»- 

17.  GERMAN  KULTUR.  The  meaning 
of  the  word  kultur  cannot  be  defined  with  too 
great  care  because  the  Germans  themselves  use 
me  word  with  entirely  different  meanings  in 
different  connections.  What  the  German  people 
understand  by  German  kultur  to-day  involves 
an  idea  which  the  word  kultur  did  not  surest 
at  all  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  development  did  npt  bring 
into  disuse  the  older  meanings  of  the  word. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  texts  of  to-day  die 
word  kultur  is  used  in  its  various  shades  and 
this  may  easily  lead  to  misunderstandings.  A 
sentence  which  would  be  reasonable  and  modest 
with  one  meaning  of  the  word,  torn  from  its 
connection,  would  impress  the  reader  as  pre- 
posterous when  a  different  meaning  is  substi- 
tuted. Originally  the  German  scholars  took 
kultur  as  the  totality  of  the  forms  and  products 
of  national  life.  In  this  sense  they  spoke  of 
kulturgeschichte.  It  was  the  history  of  every- 
thing which  social  groups  and  individuals  have 
produced  since  the  dawn  of  socialized  life. 
Language  and  customs,  religion  and  law,  com- 
merce and  industry,  art  and  science,  literature 
and  life  forms  were  all  held  together  by  the 
general  term  kultur.  Hence  it  was  no  merit 
to  have  kultur:  even  the  most  primitive  tribe 
of  savages  or  the  most  degenerate  and  super- 
stitious people  must  have  some  kind  of  re- 
ligion and  life  form  and  language  and  accord- 
ingly possess  kultur. 

The  first  differentiation  consisted  in  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  conception.  Only  a  complex  and 
highly  developed  civilization  was  acknowledj^ 
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as  real  kultur.  The  savages  lacked  such  com- 
plexity of  life  forms  and  social  products  and 
were  therefore  said  to  have  no  kultur,  while 
between  those  primitive  tribes  and  the  most 
hishly  civilized  nations  stood  the  peoples  with 
hajf-kultur.  Then  came,  at  about  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  a  new  and  very  characteristic 
shading.  The  Germans  began  to  separate  those 
elements  of  civilization  which  had  a  material, 
practical,  technical  character  and  those  other 
elements  which  are  more  spiritual  and  moral  and 
aesthetic  Only  the  latter  were  now  called  kultur, 
while  those  more  practical  ones  were  held  to- 
gether by  the  word  dvilization.  Writers  who  ac- 
cepted this  use  be^n  to  discriminate  csrefuUjr 
among  factors  which  in  the  earlier  use  of  the 
word  Icultur  were  mixed.  Art,  literature,  science, 
religion  and  law  were  true  kultur,  while  indus- 
try, commerce,  transportation  and  similar  traits 
of  civilization  wer-e  outside  of  true  kultur.  At 
this  stage  it  was  not  unusual  to  read  in  German 
books  tha^  for  instance,  the  Australians  have 
a  hie^  civilization  but  no  kultur,  because  their 
technical  life,  is  as  ?X)mplex  as  that  of  any  na- 
tion, while  their  art  and  science  and  literature 
are  simply  borrowed  from  other  peoples.  No 
doubt  much  of  the  discussion  of  the  world 
concerning  German  kultur  has  hinged  on  this 
meaning,  as  peoples  other  than  Germans  4>e^n 
to  doubt  whether  the  contribution  of  the  Gor- 
man people  to  art,  science,  litet«ture^  scholar- 
ship, music  and  morals  were  equal  to  those  of 
Ei^and,  France  and  Italy.  When  the  Gennans 
painted  to  Goethe  and  Schiller,  to  Labnitz  and 
Kant,  to  Bach  and  BeeUioven,  to  Luther  and 
Dtirer,  to  Hegel  and  Humboldt,  and  all  those 
other  leaders  of  German  kultur,  the  last  de- 
fense of  the  critics  was  usually  the  claim 
that  at  any  rate  since  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  and  sdtl  more  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Prussianized  German  Empire,  the  stream  of 
kultur  has  become  shallow.  The  Germans 
pointed  out  that  on  the  rontrary  it  was  a  period 
m  which  scholars  like  Mommsen  and  Hamack. 
scientbts  like  Helmholtz,  Roentgen,  Koch  and 
Ehrlich,  poets  like  Hauptmann  and  Suderman, 
artists  like  Boecklin  and  Leibl,  musicians  like 
Richard  Strauss  and  Mahler,  have  created  works 
not  surpassed  by  the  productive  minds  of  the 
same  generation  in  other  countries.  Above  all, 
they  showed  that  this  recent  period  was  un- 
favorable to  the  production  of  great  individ- 
ual creations  and  was  much  more  an  age  of 
socialized  work  and  common  production,  char- 
acterized by  a  new  rising  of  the  intellectual  and 
^thetic  level  all  around.  And  here,  they  in- 
sist, Germany's  achievement  was  most  remark- 
able. On  German  soil  the  artistic  city  develop- 
ment and  architecture  showed  more  originality 
than  in  any  other  land;  music  and  arts  and 
crafts  were  flourishing;  lyric  poetty  and  the 
drama  found  new  forms  of  expression. 

To  understand  this  last  phase,  we  have  to 
turn  once  more  to  the  difference  between  kultur 
and  civtliiation.  We  said  that  the  technical 
products  are  not  kultur,  because  they  are  prac- 
tical, while  the  other  elements  have  spiritual 
value.  But  there  is  a  deeper  trait.  All  those 
practical,  technical  achievements,  those  devices 
and  inventions,  are  not  bound  up  with  the  life 
of  a  nation.  They  can  be  imported.  They  are 
not  expressions  of  the  people  s  soul,  while  &e 
songs  and  melodies,  the  morals  and  betiefs  have 


grown  from  the  bottom  of  the  national  sooL 
This  leads  to  a  more  essential  differentiation. 
We  mi^t  say  now:  true  kultur  is  .only  that 
which  IS  an  expression  of  the  national  con- 
sciousness. We  may  go  one  step  further.  True 
kultur  is  characterized  by  creations  which  are 
produced  in  the  service  of  the  national  con- 
sciousness. We  can  enlarge  this  definition. 
Everything  which  is  simply  controlled  by  self- 
ish personal  desires,  by  individual  .longing  for 
pleasures  and  advantages,  by  the  chaotic  chance 
production  of  independent  persons,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  true  kiutur.  The  real  kultur  exists 
in  the  service  of  individuals  to  those  aims  which 
belong  to  the  national  consciousness  as  sndh. 
This  national  consciousness  comes  to  its  or- 
ganized expression  in  the  state.  Hence  only 
throng  the  state  does  the  individual  recognize 
the  aims  of  the  whole  national  unit.  To  be 
sure,  the  state  must  then  be  more  than  a  mere 
protecting  agency,  a  mere  mechanism  which 
secures  uie  safety  of  the  intUviduals.  The 
state  must  then  really  undertake  the  guidance 
of  the  individuals  toward  the  highest  achieve- 
ment in  the  service  of  the  communihr.  The 
state  must  aim  toward  the  raising  of  the  level 
of  national  production.  .la  short,  the  state 
must  organize  ~  the  whole  national  life  in  such 
a  way  that  the  individual  becomes  able  stnd 
willing  to  help  toward  the  realiution  of  the 
national  ideals.  This  is  the  idea  of  Gonnan 
kultur  in  that  newest  fonnuUtion.  As  soon  as 
kultur  is  taken  in  this  sense,  it  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  spiritual  goods,  but  all  the  prac- 
tical and  technical  work  in  Uie  frame  of  the 
natiMi  becomes  just  as  much  a  part  of  kultur 
as  this  too  may  be  carried  out  not  from  indi- 
vidualistic motives  but  as  service  to  the  com- 
muniQr. 

It  was  not  fay  dunce  that  this  ideal  took 
hold  of  die  German  nation  during  the  last  cenr 
tury  long  before  the  word  kultur  beaute  ad- 
justed to  it.  Various  historic  conditioiis  favored 
It.  The  Germans  were  a  poor  nation  on  poor 
soil.  Only  tlie  greatest  economy  and  the  most 
energetic  industry  could  Itad  them  to  success. 
In  the  training  school  of  centuries  they  had  had 
to  learn  the  lesson<  of  frugality,  of  saving  and 
of  hard  work.  All  this  means  self-disapline 
and  self-denial,  and  a  people  which  has  learned 
this  lesson  is  prepared  for  thiit  stage  of  kuhar 
in  which  the  individmd  is  to  suboranate  hhn- 
self  to  the  will  of  the  totality.  The  teadung  of 
the  great  philosophers,  notably  Kant  and 
Fichte,  intensified  tiiis  attitude.  You  can  be- 
cause you  ought,  is  the  centre  of  their  philoso- 
phy. The  obligation  of  the  ought  as  ^inst 
the  mere  satisfaction  of  individual  desires  is  the 
core  of  their  speculation.  This  national  trend 
became  stronger  under  the  hardship  of  the 
Napoleonic  age.  In  the  suffering  of  ^t  time 
only  one  salvation  was  possiUe;  the  individual 
must  subordinate  himself  with  his  whole  soul 
to  the  soul  of  the  state.  But  one  other  factor 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Throughout  the  ISth 
century  the  Prussian  kings  had  turned  their 
whole  energy  toward  the  development  of  a  civil 
service  in  which  their  ideal  aims  were  em- 
bodied. The  entrance  of  the  best  elements  of 
the  nation  into  the  civil  service  became  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  state.  The  existence  of  such  a 
model  civil  service  was  the  practical  condition 
for  the  firm  organization  of  the  national  will 
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to  which  the  individual  could  subordinate  him- 
self with  an  enthusiastic  and  loyal  confidence. 
All  these  elements  worked  together  throughout 
the  19th  centui?,  and  when  the  German  Empire 
was  founded  nlled  the  whole  peoide  with  the 
(Hie  controlling  idea  that  the  richest  meaning  of 
life  lies  in  the  devotion  of. the  individual  to  the 
aims  of  the  state  which  organizes  the  activity 
of  the  whole  nation.  Discipline  and  respect  for 
authority  were  the  guiding  principles  of  educa- 
tion in  the  school  and  in  the  hooM ;  willingness 
to  serve  in  the  army  was  a  matter  of  course  for 
every  adult;  but  at  the  same  time  the  state  as 
sudi  developed  those  systems  of  insurance  by 
which  every  individual  was  enabled  to  serve 
the^common  life  protected  against  sickness  and 
accident  and  the  consequences  of  old  age.  A 
thorough  oi^anizatton  of  the  social  life  and  a 
devoted  confidence  in  the  goodwill  of  the 
state  had  to  work  together  to  secure  that  e6B- 
ciency  by  which  Germany  with  its  small  natural 
resources  enjoyed  an  unparalleled  development 
of  its  world  commerce  and  of  its  industrr.  This 
spirit  of  subservience  of  individuals  to  the 
organized  will  of  the  national  commuiuty  is 
the  true  meaning  of  German  kultur  in  that 
latest  phase  of  the  world  discussion. 

To  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
development  of  kultur  it  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked that  the  reference  to  the  st^e 
is  not  at  all  essential  for  the  principle 
of  German  kultur.  The  essential  feature  is 
that  the  individual  subor^nates  himself 
to  the  organized  wilt  of  the  communiQr. 
but  it  is  only  secondary  and  to  a  certain  degree 
accidental  that  this  organized  community  is  the 
state  which  embraces  a  total  nation.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  state  is,  of  course,  the  firmest, 
but  the  principle  demands  just  as  much  sub- 
ordination where  other  groups^  either  smaller 
or  larger,  are  in  question.  It  is  true  that  ac- 
cording to  German  kultur  ideas  the  state  does  not 
exist  on  account  of  the  citizens  but  the  citizens 
on  account  of  the  state.  But  with  the  same 
right  it  may  be  said  that  the  city  does  not  exist 
for  the  individuals  but  the  Individuals  for  the 
city.  And  the  most  important  consequence  of 
this  is  that  the  principle  demands  the  same  de- 
votion when  the  social  group  is  larger  than  the 
single  state,  as  soon  as  the  will  of  this  larger 
group  has  really  found  a  firm  organization.  If 
a  number  of  states  form  a  federation,  German 
kultur  would  demand  that  the  fndividuals  serve 
this  federation,  if  it  is  firmly  organized  and 
really  conscious  of  its  aims,  with  the  same  de- 
votion with  which  each  citizen  serves  his  single 
state.  Hence  the  principle  of  German  kultur, 
however  much  it  accentuates  the  idea  of  nation* 
ality  and  statehood,  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  idea  of  international  organization  and  with 
the  building  up  of  a  world  federation.  It  would 
only  demand  that  this  larger  group  become 
really  conscious  of  its  aims  in  order  that  it 
offer  guidance  and  goal  to  the  will  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  not  leave  them  to  the  mere  fancies 
of  their  selfish  desires.  MOnsterber.'. 
Late  Professor  of  Psychology,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

18.  GERMANY'S  SCONOMIC  ORGAN- 
IZATION. In  the  territory  which  now  com- 
prises the  German  Empire  there  were  only 
about  16,000,000  inhabitants  in  the  year  1816. 
When  die  empire  was  founded  in  1871,  tbe 
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peculation  was  41,000,000;  when  Kaiser  WU- 
helm  II  came  to  tbe  thrtme  in  1888,  it  was 
48,000,000  and  25  years  later,  in  1913.  it  was 
66,000.000.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  latter 
period  was  due  very  largely  if  not  wholly  to 
Germany's  highly  developed  economic  oigan- 
icatiim. 

PolUieal  OrianimiolL—  To  andentand  the 
wellsprings  of  that  organization  it  is  first 
necessary  to  co^ider  Gcnmaii^s  political  organ- 
isation, as  national  economic  organization  is 
always  dependent  tiltiniately  upon  p<^tical 
organization. 

When  Bismarck  welded,  the  German  Empire 
tMcther  in  1871,  he  provided  Germany  vrith  a 
piuitical  organization  which  has  proven  hifi^ily 
effective  and  probably  £ar  more  so  than  he 
ever  supposed  would  be  possible.  When  he 
induced  Bavaria,  Saxony,  W^rttemberg  and 
the  other  independent  German  states  to  join 
Prussia  in  forming  the  empire,  he  created  in 
effect  a  United  Stetes  of  Germany,  in  which 
the  King  of  Prussia,  by  virtue  of  that  kingship 
became  head  of  the  empire.  His  official  title 
was  German  Enuwror  and  not  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, a  concession  to  the  other  rulers  who  still 
continued  to  maintain  their  regal  cMKUtions. 
In  addition  to  keeping  their  kings  and  courts 
the  other  states  continued  their  local  governing 
organizations^  but  they  were  without  any  con- 
siderable national  powers.  One  of  the  prin- 
c'pal  functions  which  they  retained  and  exer- 
cised, however,  is  highly  important,  and  that  is 
their  participation  in  the  Bundesrat,  which  cor- 
responded in  a  general  wajr  to  our  American 
Senate,  the  members  of  which,  however,  were 
in  efFect  ambassadors  from  the  various  states, 
white  the  body,  further,  was  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  German  Empire.  As  the  emperor's  pow- 
ers were  largely  limited,  he  having  no  veto  and 
being  hardly  more  than  the  president  of  the 
Bundesrat,  Uiat  powerful  assembly  was  the  real 
ruling  power  in  Germany. 

As  King  of  Prussia,  the  German  Emperor 
had  much  greater  powers  as  regards  Prussia 
than  he  bad  as  emfwror  in  his  impo'ial  capacity. 
And  since  Prussia's  representation  in  the 
Bundesrat  was  17  votes  out  of  a  total  of  58,  his 
powers  in  the  appointment  of  Prussia's  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Bundesrat  were  accordingly 
re0ected  in  the  policies  of  the  empire,  especially 
since  the  members  from  each  state  voted  en  bloc, 
tuder  instructions  fr<Mn  their  respective  states, 
and  not  as  individuals. 

MenUiershji)  in  the  Bundesrat  imparts  great 
prestige  to  tbe  individual  members,  and  hesce 
the  foremost  men  in  the  empire  are  alw^s 
eager  for  the  appointment  Thus  the  Bimde»- 
rat  (the  Council  of  the  Bimd  or  Union),  being 
composed  of  the  leading  men  in  Germany  and 
exerdstng  the  highest  legislative  and  judicial 
powers,  commands  the  respect  of  the  nation. 

Overlaid  like  a  pattern  over  the  whole  em- 
pire is  the  Reichstag,  or  lower  house,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  elected  directly  by  districts, 
similar  to  the  Congressional  districts  of  the 
United  States.  Prussia  and  the  other  states 
have  also  for  local  affairs  upper  and  lower 
houses  similar  to  the  Iraislatnres  of  our  Amer- 
ican States.  Tbe  Reichstag  is  independmt  of 
sudi  bodies,  however,  but  has  less  power  than 
the  Bundesrat,  its  greatest  prerogative  being 
the  ri^t  to  veto  appropriations. 
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The  Chancdldr,  who  is  named  by  the  em- 
peror, must  command  the  confidence  of  the 
Bundesrat  and  ReichstE^,  and  he  is  the  onty 
cabinet  minister  \iiio  is  answerable  in  a  politi- 
cal sense  to  die  legislaturfe;  the  other  caiHiiet 
raniigters  being  hardly  more  diao  de^rtmcnt 
heads.  While  the  Chancellor  is  appomted  by 
the  emperor  and  while  ha  nojided  must  not 
he  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  Bundesrat  and 
Reicbstag  if  he  is  to  continue  in  office,  in  prac- 
tice he  is  much  less  responsive  to  the  changing 
carrents  of  politics  and  maintains  himself  more 
readily  in  office  than  do  the  cabinets  of  other 
European  goremments  in  wUcb  the  individual 
mimsttrs  must  represent  policies  in  accord  widi 
Ibose  of  the  legislatures. 

Bismarck  is  thought'  to  have  created  the 
chancellorship  for  himself, 'and  the  powers  of 
die  office  are  such  that  a  strong  man  in  the 
position  will  dominate  even  the  emperor  who 
appoints  him,  and'  be  a  leader  rather  Uian  a 
servant  of  the  legislature.  He  is  furthermore 
the  direct  head  of  the  whole  bureaucratic  sys- 
tem of  Germany,  which  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  governmental  bureaus,  sndi  as  con- 
Alar  service,  customs,  taxes,  war,  navy,  agri- 
culture, post-  office  and  thfc  like,  the  r^lroads, 
tele^aphs,  educational  systems  and  numerous 
other  departments. 

The  result  of  the  political  organiration  of 
the  empire  is  that  the  German  governmental 
system  is  highly  efficient.  The  high  source  of 
authority  is  the  Bundesrat,  composed  of  die 
best  brains  of  the  nation,  sudi  as  the  most 
prominent  bankers,  leading  business  men,  ad- 
ministrators, great  landed  proprietors  and  tax- 
payers, eminent  lawyers,  etc.,  chosen  for  their 
imegrity  and  ability.  All  problems  therefore 
have  the  attention,  not  of  politicians  whose  de- 
cisions are  dictated  by  motives  of  self-interest, 
but  of  disinterested  patriots  who  have  every 
possible  qualification  for  the  task.  Thus,  when 
Germany  decides  upon  a  policy  it  is  .a  policy 
approved  by  her  best  men  and  not  by  her  dema- 
gogues, and  it  is  a  policy  which  commands  the 
respect  of  the  public  as  being  the  best  that 
could  be  adopted.  And  once  a  policy  is  decided 
upon  it  is  carried  into  execution  with  unerring 
decisiveness.  No  endless  questions  of  consti- 
tutionality are'  brought  up  to  defeat  the  will 
of  the  people,  for  the  Bundesrat  which  passed 
the  law  is  the  court  which  will  decide  its  con- 
stitutionality, and  is,  through  the  Chancellor 
as  the  head  of  the  various  departments,  the 
powvr  which'  will  put  it  into  effect.  The  Ger- 
man system  is  to  centralise  authority  and  to 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  those  who  may  be 
trusted  An  efficient  government  system  js 
thus  established,  with  policies  determined  by 
the  wisest  members  of  the  organization  and  car- 
ried into  effect  by  a  thoroughly  nespcmsive 
routine  organization. 

-''The  Bcononifc  Factera'OvtlhiedF— An  out- 
line of.  its  principal  factors  will  demonstrate 
its  thotinie^ness.  The  whole  system  is  co-ordi- 
nated so  that  cross-friction  is  eliminated  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  and  every  activity  of- 
German  economy  developed  to  the  ultimate  de- 
gree. Germany's  economic  organization  really 
begins  in  the  home  with  maternity  insurance 
an3  benefits  for  certain  classes  of  women 
Workers.  The  infant  thus,  at  birth,  is  ^ready 
a  beneficiary  of  thie  s^em.    The  diild  next 


feels  the  ^ood  influenoes  of  the  system  in  the 
strict  discipline  of  the  German  home,  which 
starts  him  on  the  path  of  life  with  proper  re- 
spect for  his  ^rents  and  a  valuable  element 
of  self<control  ingrained  in  his  character.  The 
next  step  is  die  fcindei^rten,  which  gives  the 
child  an  excellent  start  for  scho(^  work.  The 
regular  schooling  follows,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
where  the  wisdom  of  the  system  is  shown  by 
the  branching  off  which  ocoirs  sufficiently  early 
in  life  to  prevent  the  wasting  of  years  in  stud- 
ies that  will  have  no  beating  on  the  pufHl's 
later  career. 

Hie  German  educational  s^tem  recognizes 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  puink 
must  earn  their  dailv  bread  by  die  sweat  of 
their  brows.  The  whole  student  body  is  not, 
therefore,  started  off  on  a  course  of  study  cal- 
culated to  fit  them  for  the  chancellor^ip,  from 
which  the  less  fortunate  ones  {fa-op  out  from 
time  to  time  into  business  life  and  trades  as 
necessity  dicutes,  more  or  less  learned,  but  the 
curricuhun  it  so  arraiwed  as  to  lead  each  pupil 
to  the  goal  sdected  for  hhn;  that  which  ttie 
circtimstances  and  tastes  of  his  parents  dictate. 
All  pupils  enter  the  public  sdiools  at  the  age 
of  five  and  a  half  to  six  years,  and  all  pursne 
the  same  studio  up  to  the  age  of  nine,  when 
those  intended  for  higher  walks  of  life  diverge 
into  two  branches;  one  curriculum  leading  to 
professional  careers  (medicine,  law,  teaching, 
die  pulpit,  etc.)  and  the  other  to  technical 
careers  (engineering,  chemistry,  architecture, 
taming,  metaltui^,  etc.),  while  the  main  bmhr 
of  pupils,  who  will  not  be  able  to  afford  special- 
ired  branches,  continue  from  9  years  to  14  years 
in  the  public  sdiools  in  a  curriculum  whidi  is 
adapted  to  be  of  the  greatest  practical  use  in 
later  life.  The  German  pupil  in  the  upper  pub- 
lic school  grades  has  regularly  1,440  hours  of 
study  per  year. 

After  leaving  school  at  14,  the  main  body  of 
pupils  continue  for  three  years  (6  to  10  hours 
I>er  week)  while  emiiloye<C  to  attend  continua- 
tion schopls,  in  which  special  studies  fitting 
them  for  particular  trades  and  commercial  po- 
sitions are  carried  on,  as  well  as  certain  general 
studies.  Both  the  public  school  and  continua- 
tion school  courses  are  compulsoiT-  Those 
taking  courses  for  professional  and  technical 
careers  continue  from  the  9th  to  the  l5th  and 
16th  years  in  the  middle  sdiools  and  then  pass 
into  the  high  schools  for  four  years  more,  when 
at  the  19th  and  20th  years  they  are  re^dy  for 
the  universities,  in  which  four  years  or  more  are 
spent.  Meanwhile,  beginning  at  the  15th  year, 
certain  pupils  destined  for  professional  careers 
as  officers  have  left  the  middle  schools  and 
gone  into  special  academies,  both  military  and 
naval,  thou^  from  time  to  time  at  later  periods 
in  the  school  life  (usually  at  the  20th  year) 
pupils  also  have  the  option  of  entering  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  branches  for  careers  as  officers. 
In  the  case  of  pupils  taking  up  technical  careers, 
one  year's  shop  or  field  work  is  required  prior 
to  entering  the  university. 

Military  service  is  for  one,  two  and  three 
years,  in  accordance  with  circumstances.  Those 
who  go  through  the  hig^  schools  serve  but  one 
year,  but  have  to  pay  all  their  own  expenses. 
In  ad<tition,  as  a  special  stimulus  to  industry 
and  the  arts,  those  who  attead  only  the  public 
and  contfnuadon  school  grades,  if  they  attain 
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special  excettence  in  theic  callings  are  permitted, 
if  tfaey  are  able-bodied,  to  volunteer  for  one 
year's  service  instead  of  being  called  to  the 
colors  -  compulsorily.  However,  as  there  are 
many  more  able-bodied  citizens  than  are  re- 
quired for  the  standing  army,  only  about  58  per 
'cent  serv^  a  eonaiderabte  portion  of  whom  are 
-volunteers.  The  army  service  itself  has  great 
edncational  value  in  the  sense  of  forming  char- 
acter and  habits  of  discipline.  This  together 
•with  the  added  incentive 'which  it  provides  for 
the  schools  in  general  makes  the  military  service 
a  highly  valaabie  factor  in  German  economicai 
development,  irrespective  of  its  tililltaiy  im- 
portance. 

Upon  leaving  the  primary  scbodls  the  Ger- 
aftn  youth  becomes  «i  apprentice  in  the  trade 
which  he  selects.  As  a  rule  he  is  paid  a  small 
wage,  though  in  some  instanceE  he  must  work 
for  nothing  and  in  certain  trades,  socb  as  that 
of  the  goldsmith,  he  must  pay  a  substantial 
smn,  often  as  h^  as  4,000  mafks,  and  in  other 
instances  must  bmd  himself  for  a  term  of  years, 
in.  order  to  gain  the  privilege  of  learning  the 
trade.  He  may  also  tuive  to  agree  not  to  seek 
employment  in  certain  districts  Within  specified 
penods  and  not  to  become  an  employee  of  a 
competing  concern.  .But  because  a  youth  leaves 
school  early  ori  account  of  not  being  able  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  Mgh  school  edncation 
does  not  by  any  means  block  his  subsequent 
progress.  After  he-  has-  learned  his  trade,  at- 
tended  continuation  school  -and  become  a 
journeyman,  he  may  at  a  later  date  become  a 
master  workman  and  be  entitled  to  engage  in 
business  on  his  own^  account,  emirtoytng  other 
workmen.  His  further  rise  tlien  depends  upon 
his  ability,  and  be  may  eventtially  be  employ- 
ing; as  technical  eatperts  his  apparently  more 
fortunate  companion's  who  were  able  to  take 
the  higher  branches  of  education. 

The  German  syston  sees  to  it  that  every 
youth  is  given  an  education  and  is  equipped 
with  a  thoroti^h^  n^stered  trade  or  profession, 
and  thus  the  individual  is  made  self-reliant  ana 
a  useful  member  of  socie^.  As  the  master 
workman  must  pass  a  state  examination  before 
being  allowed  to  engage  in  business  on  his  own 
account,  it  is  obvious  that  the  public  cannot  be 
practised  upon  by  fakirs  and  incompetents  as 
no  such  persons  have  licenses  to  engage  'in 
business.  Bismarck  laid  down  the  principle  of 
the  right  to  work  and  he  embedded  it  in  the 
German  economic  system  in  such  a  way  that 
every  man  who  is  willing  to  work  need  nevpr 
go  hungry.  To  carry  the  principle  into  effect, 
me  state  first  conducts  cmplMment  bureaus  to 
the  number  of  over  300,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Over  a  million  positions  annually  are 
filled  in  this  manner  and  the  man  and  tm  job 
are  thus  brought  together.  The  labor  exehange 
in  Berlin  was  established  in  188S  and  finds  em- 
ployment annually  for  over  lHOfiOO  persons  «t 
an  operating  cost  of  $2S,0Q0. 

The  right  to  work  is  not  interpreted  to 
mean  that  every  man  must  be  provided  contina- 
otisly  with,  a  highly  paid  position,  a  thing  be- 
yond the  powers  of  any  state,  but  it  is  regarded 
as  meaning  that  the  state's  duty  is  to  provide 
temporary  cmportunities  for  work  during 
periods  of  industrial  depression,  which  will  serve 
to  tide  die  workman  over.  The  work  provided 
by  the  state  in  Gcrmannr  at  sndh  -times  is  on 
publie  entstprises  wlndi  tints .  be  cQ»* 


structed  without  drawing  labor  from  otlier 
fields  of  indiistry.  In  the  conduct  of  such  en- 
terprises, it  has  been  found,  however,  undesir- 
able to  offer  wages  much  below  the  prevailing 
rate,  on  account  of  its  demoralizing  effect  upon 
industrial  conditions  in  general.  The  right  to 
work  is  a  principle  which  has,  however^  a 
broader  application  than  the  mere  phrase  im- 
plies. It  applies  not  only,  as  indicated,  to  &e 
providing  of  employment  bureaus  and  of  actual 
work  in  times  of  depression,  but  also  among 
other  things  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  worker  in  his  position.  The  prin- 
ciple does  not  extend,  of  course,  to  the  point 
where  the  worker  may  be  regarded  as  having 
a  vested  right  in  his  position,  but  once  he  has 
a  position,  he  is  guaranteed  against  sudden  ter- 
mination of  the  work  and  against  impositions 
on  the  part  of  the  employer.  This  is  accom- 
plished largely  through  the  industrial  courts 
which  are  preliminary  or  informal  courts  in 
which  minor  matters  of  dispute  are  considered. 
Every  city  of  20,000  or  upwards  has  one  or 
more  of  such  courts,  of  which  there  are  about 
SOO  in  all  Germany.  In  the  year  1908  the  num- 
ber of  cases  in  the  industrial  courts  was  112,281. 
Such  courts  are  prompt,  economical  and  effi- 
cacious. Over  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  brought 
in  them  are  so  adjusted  and  only  7  per  cent 
arc  appealed  to  the  formal  courts.  One  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  cases  last  over  three 
months  and  the  costs  are  only  those  actually 
incurred.  Such  proceedings  are  more  in  the 
nature  of  arbitrations  than  of  court  actions, 
but  they  are  very  effective  since  business  men 
■  «Rd  employers  do  not-tike  te  have  a  record  of 
being  continually  haled  before  the  court. 
Employers  also  resort'  to  the  industrial 
courts,  though  not  by  any  means  to  the 
extent  of  the  actions  taken  bjr  employees.  In 
1908,  of  14,522  cases  brought  in  the  industrial 
courts  of  Berlin,  702  cases  were  brought  by 
employers  md  13,820  by  employees.  The  econ- 
omy and  ease  of  U^ng  such  action  is  highly 
beneficial,  since  botfi  employer  and  employee, 
Idiowing  that  unjust  and  impressive  actions  can 
be  so  quickly  brought  to  book,  are  more  careful 
to  act  justly  and  equkaMy. 

In  pursuance  of  the  polt^  of  the  right  to 
work,  the  German  workman  is  ^vea  every  in- 
c«nCiTS  to  remain  permanently  in  his  poettiott, 
■awl  there  is  according  little  dianging  from 
.ymition  to  position.  This  German  tendency 
-to  stick  to  the  job  has  the  effect  of  stimnlating 
XScnnan  industry  as  a.  whole  in  a  marked  man- 
ner, since  the  workingman,  expecting  as  he 
do(^  to  remain  permanently  with  the  one  firm, 
ibecoroes  more  mligent  in  promoting  the  firm's 
business  than  if  he  expected  to  remain  only 

short  time,  since  his  own  continued  prosper- 
Oy  depends  on  the  firm's  prosperity.  The  Ger- 
man workman  also  is  induced  to  remain  per- 
manently in  his  position  through  contributions 
to  accident,  sickness  and  other  insurance  and 
pension  funds.  To  change  his  position  then 
means  a  loss  of  money  and  seniority  of  benefits 
so  that  it  is  often  more  lucrative  to  remain 
'  than  to  change. 

German  concerns  of  large  size  often  build 
garden  cities  and  erect  workingmen's  homes 
which  are  rented  or  sold  to  their  workmen  on 
very  favorable  terms,^  while  residence  in  such 
garden  cities  or  worungmen's  villages  is  more 
economical  than  residence  elsewhere,,  through 
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the  purchase  of  supplies  in  bulk  and  the  oper- 
ation of  company's  stores  or  oi  communal  co- 
operative stores. 

Workingmen's  Insurance. —  An  especially 
important  feature  of  Germany's  economic  or- 
ganization is  her  highly  developed  systems  of 
worldngmen's  accident,  sickness,  invalidity  and 
other  forms  of  compensation  insurance.  Both 
employers  and  employees  are  obliged  bv  law  to 
contribute  to  such  insurance  funds,  ana  the  re- 
sult is  that  a  German  workman,  when  injured 
or  ill,  is  not  left  without  assistance,  nor  his 
family  in  distress,  at  the  moment  he  is  incapac- 
itated. 

Compensation  insurance  has  reached  an 
enormous  state  of  development,  over  50,000,000 
policies  being  in  force,  although  there  are  not 
that  many  individuals  insured  since  many  are 
protected  by  more  than  one  kind  of  policy.  In 
1910  the  premiums  which  had  been  paid  to 
workers  since  the  inception  of  the_  system 
amounted  to  over  $2,000,000,000,  while  over 
95,000,000  cases  of  sickness  among  the  insured 
had  occurred.  The  following  table  shows  the 
vast  extent  of  compensation  insurance: 


Co-operative  Loan  Socirms. 


onitunr,  1911 

952  Sdhulu- 

Co-operative 
SoeietleB 

Otbw  CcMjparstm 
SocktiM 

(Co-operative  Sotie^ 
StatiMics&jr  Included) 

620.660 

1.7flS.175  <15,4T3> 

UiDkullArks 

Minion  Maiks 

Loans  sraotad  daring 

4,428 
1,383 
226 
99 
1,223 

1.945  a3,64» 
2.tS4  (U.som 
102  (15.475) 
93  (15.4I3> 
2,6U  (13,872) 

Debton  at  ead  of  year. 
Depoctto  by  taeaiben.. 
Rewrve  funds  

A  form  of  communal  co-operative  activity 
which  forms  an  important  factor  in  Gennan/s 
economical  development  is  that  of  Consumers' 
Unions.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  there 
are  some  2,300  co-operative  stores  which  are 
the  retail  selling  depots  of  the  Consumers' 
Unions.  The  prindple  upon  ttiuch  this  fonn 
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Number  of 
insured  ui 
1910 

to  worlw 

Nnmber  ol  caM  in  irtiiab 
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In  miSion  n»rks 
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13,955,000 
24.154.000 
15,6«),00D 

4.352 
1.973 
a. 068 

357 
164 
197 

92,582.319 
2.273,130 
5,060.300 

5,704.429 
1. 017.570 
1.335, 697 

8,393 

718 

99.915,749 

8,057, «96 

Co-operative  Societiea.—  The  value  of  Ger- 
many's policy  of  economic  organization  is 
shown  by  the  great  number  of  co-operative 
societies  and  organizations  which  are  in  exist- 
ence, largely  the  result  of  encouragement  by 
the  governmental  departments.  The  bxinen- 
dous  effect  of  such  widnsiwead  co-openttve 
endeavors  is  obvious  and  is  me  of  the  imp<»b- 
ant  factors  in  German/s  progress.  There  are 
some  32,000  co-operative  societies  with  about 
5,0t>0,000  members,  of  which  two-thirds  are 
^icultnral  in  character.  The  most  important 
of  the  societies,  however,  are  the  co-operative 
loan  societies,  numbering  over  18,000  and  hav- 
ing a  membership  of  2,500,000  with  an  annual 
turnover  equivalent  to  six  and  a  quarter  bil- 
lion dollars.  The  increase  of  co-o^rative 
societies  in  the  past  generation  is  surprising,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

Numucr  of  CoiOPERATivB  Societies. 

FORM  1880  1911 

Co-operative  loaneocietie*                            1,895  18.126 

Co-opentivB  trade  societies                              333  1 , 961 

Co-operative  agricultural  aociettee  (1895)..      2,956  7.089 

Co-operative  stores                                         645  2.355 

Miscellaneous  societies   1 . 920 

The  great  volume  of  business  of  the  co- 
operative loan  societies  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  divided  between  the  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  and  other  co-operative  societies: 


of  co-operative  activity  is  based  is  that  of 
wholesale  purchasing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer-members.  The  members  of  a  con- 
sumers' union  pay  a  small  annual  fee  for  their 
membership  cards  in  the  union  and  they  then 
patronize  the  union's  store,  paying  cash  for  their 
supidies.^  The  manager  of  the  store  collects 
information  fr<Mn  the  members  from  time  to 
Une  as  to  what  their  probable  needs  will  be 
during  ensuing  seasons  for  the  various  kinds 
of  products.  This  information  he  compiles  and 
uses  as  a  basis  for  the  wholesale  purchases  of 
the  store.  In  this  manner  the  store,  is  able  to 
order  the  proper  quantities  of  produce  and 
knowing  in  advance  when  it  will  be  required  can 
always  o^r  to  the  best  advantage.  As  vari- 
ous stores  unite  into  general  oreanizations  and 
incresfle  ftuther  hv  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tkmal  stores  and  local  unions,  the  purchanng 
power  of  a  group  of  stores  becomes  very  great 
and  the  produce  needed  is  thus  obtained  on  the 
most  favorable  terms  possible.  The  unions 
issue  bulletins  or  small  newspapers  periodically, 
giving  prices  and  market  ccmditlons  and  advis- 
ing members  of  opportunities  to  make  favorable 
purchases.  The  bulletins  also  contain  recqies 
for  cooking  and  other  infonnation  of  ben^t  to 
the  members. 

The  unions  do  not  attempt  to  make  a  profit 
but  sell  as  neariy  as  pos^ile  at  cost  plus  over- 
bead  charges  and  escpense  of  handling.  A. 
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small  surplus  accumulates,  however,  on  account 
of  the  margin  being  kept  on  the  r^ht  side. 
This  margin  is  distributed  to  the  members  as 
an  anmial  dividend  in  proportion  to  the  agn«- 
l^te  amount  o£  tluir  purchases.  This  distnou- 
turn  usually  occurs  just  before  Christmas  and 
serves  as  a  fund  for  the  purchase  o£  Qiristmas 
presents.  The  popularity  of  consumers'  uoions 
is  very  great  and  they  perform  a  considerable 
service,  not  only  reducing  the  cost  of  living  to 
their  members  but  ia  acting  as  a  standard  by 
which  the  patrons  of  other  stores  may  judge 
whether  or  not  they  are  being  overcharged. 

The  German  government,  through  its  health 
ofllcen  aad  throu^  stringent  regulations,  en- 
sures to  the  pubhc  a  hiui  stanwrd  of  food 
products  free  from  adulterations.  The  Ger- 
man econ<miic  ssrstem  does  not  stop,  how- 
ever, writh  providing  work  and  guarding 
the  public  health  and  ,ijurse,  but  con- 
tinues even  to  the  supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  various  forms  of  amusement  for  the 
public.  A  considerable  part  of  this  work  is 
done  by  municiinHties  rwier  than  Iv  the  gen- 
eral government  and  each  dty  has  omdals  who 
have  chwrge  of  public  amusements  in  the  parks 
and  playgrounds  where  athletic  contests  and 
games  are  conducted  and  all  sorts  of  outdoor 
sports  encouraged.  The  cities  also  subsidize 
theatres  and  theatncal  companies,  which  en- 
ables theatrical  performances  and  operas  to  be 
given  at  extremely  low  inices.  Such  perform- 
ances are  rq^ded  as  oz  educatioiukl  value  and 
it  is  no  more  expected  in  Germaqy  that  the 
dassics  of  music  and  drama  will  pay  their  own 
way  than  that  the  public  schools  could  be  con- 
ducted dia^^g  admission.  In  addition  to 
dramatic  and  operatic  performances,  the 
tnunicipalities  supply  concerts  and  lectures  of 
various  lands  anq  the  public  thus  has  a  wide 
variety  of  recreations ,  to  draw  upon.  ^  The  di- 
rection of  such  recreations  is  recognized  as  a 
definite  occupation  and  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  experts. 

The  Birthrate  and  Inunigratioii. —  Ger- 
many's prosperiQr  has  had  the  effect  of  decreas- 
ing her  birthrate,  a  practically  invariable  re- 
sult of  national  prosperity,  though  this  univer- 
sal law  has  had  much  less  effect  in  Germany 
than  elsewhere.  The  reduction  of  the  death- 
rate,  however,  has  been 'much  more  rapid  so 
that  the  net  result  has  been  favorable.  From 
1871-80  to  1901-10  the  number  of  births  per 
1.000  Inhabitants  dropped  from  40.7  to  33.9,  while 
deaths  dropped  from  28.8  to  197,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  birth  excess  increased  from  11.9 
to  14.3.  this  being  due  to  decrease  of  deaths 
more  than  to  the  birth  figures.  From  1871  to 
1880,  however,  was  a  post-bellum  period  dur- 
ing which  there  ts  naturally  a  large  birthrate. 
Although  the  rate  of  increase  is  not  as  favor- 
able as  might  be  desired,  a  comparison  with 
the  figures  of  immigration  shows  tn  a  true 
light  the  prosperi^  of  Germany.  In  the  dec- 
ade 1881-90  there  were  1,342,000  German 
emigrants  as  compared  with  a  total  birth  ex- 
cess of  5,500,000;  m  the  following  decade  there 
were  528.000  emiscrants  to  7,300,000  birth  ex- 
cess, while  in  1901-10  there  were  but  220,000 
emigrants  (an  averse  of  22,000  per  year) 
compared  to  a  birlh  excess  of  8,670,000.  In 
1912  die  number  of  German  otnigrants  was 
18,500.  while  in  1913  it  was  but  13,OO0l  The 
position  of  Germany)  too,  is  seen  tQ  be  mwh 


more  favorable,  when  immigration  is^  con- 
»dered,  for  since  the  middle  of  the  nineties 
there  has  been  an  excess  of  immigration  over 
emigration. 

Savingt  Bank  D«pouts. —  The  remarkable 
efiuacy  w  the  German  economical  on^aoizsi- 
tioa  is  reflected  in  savings  bank  deposits.  In 
1910  there  were  21,534.000  savmgs  bank  de- 
positors in  Germany,  whose  deposits  aggre- 
nted  1^780,500,000  marks,  or  an  average  o£ 
$64  per  capita  for  the  entire  population,  in- 
cluding non-depositors.  The  savings  bank  de- 
positors of  the  United  States  numbered  9,143,- 
000  and  had  on  deposit  the  equivalent  of  17,- 
096,000,000  marks,  an  average  of  $46  for  the 
whole  population,  while  the  depositors  of  Great 
Britain  numbered  13,209,000  and  had  on  deposit 
the  equivalent  of  4.422,300,000  marks,  an  aver- 
age of  $24  per  capita,  and  France  had  14,069,- 
000  depositors  with  deposits  equivalent  to 
4,514.500,000  marks,  an  average  of  $28  per 
capita. 

Germany's  Technical  Organization^  The 
underlying  technical  principle  of  Germany's  eco- 
nomic o^anization  is  the  development  of  her  re- 
sources in  population  and  the  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts ;  that  IS  to  say,  she  develops  the  laborer  into 
the  skilled  artisan  and  then  utilizes  his  skill  in 
transforming  low  grade  raw  materials  into 
highly  valuable  finished  products.  The  _  prin- 
cipal export  of  Germany,  accordingly,  is  the 
slull  of  her  artisans  and  technicians,  the  raw 
material  plus  the  skilled  labor-technique  con- 
tent. As  Germany's  population  is  increasing 
ra[udly.  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000,000  per  year, 
there  is  thus  no  limit  to  the  prosperity;  that  may 
be  attained.  The  part  that  is  played  in  de- 
velopment of  Germany's  resources  in  skilled 
labor  by  her  technical  organization  is  of  para- 
mount importance,  for'slalled  workmen  would 
not  be  so  great  an  asset  without  inventors  and 
technicians  to  devise  and  improve  manufactures 
and  processes  for  them  to  carry  into  execution. 
Germany  accordin^y  devotes  ^eat  attention  to 
the  subject  of  technical  and  saentific  education. 
Technical  training  is  begun  early  in  the  school 
life  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  technical 
schools,  high  schools  and  universities,  the  lat- 
ter having  world-wide  reputation  as  the  fore- 
most institutions  of  their  kind.  In  addition,  the 
government  maintains  testing  laboratories  and 
research  institutions  white  large  concerns  have 
staffs  of  investigators  inventors,  scientists  and 
tedinidans_  constantly  at  worlc  in  produdng 
new  inventions  and  processes. 

The  patent  system  of  Germany  is  adapted 
to  give  the  greatest  possible  protection  to  the 
work  of  inventors  and  the  banking  system  to 
extend  adequate  financial  encouragement,  so 
that  no  man  in  Germany  with  an  idea  need  let 
it  remain  unused.  On  the  contrary,  eveiy  man 
who  is  capable  of  producing  new  ideas  meets 
with  every  possible  encouragement.  The  great 
technical  and  sdentific  activity  of  Germany  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  sdentific  books_  pub- 
lished which  amounted  to  10,400  volumes  in  the 
year  1910. 

Illiteracy. —  Another  evidence  of  the  effect- 
iveness, of  Germany's  system  is  seen  in  a  com- 
parison of  illiteracy  in  the  various  countries. 
There  is  practically  no  illiteracy  in  Gemany, 
it  being  less  than  .02  per  cent.  The  number  of 
illiterates  in  Belgium  is  10.2  i>er  cent ;  in  France, 
14  per  cent;  in  Great  Britain,  13.52  per-eent; 
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in  Italy,  30.6  per  cent;  in  Austria,  26  per  cent; 
in  Hungary,  40.9  per  cent;  in  Russia,  617  per 
cent ;  and  in  the  United  States,  77  per  cent. 

Biblionmirfiy^  Helfferich,  Dr.  Kari  < Ger- 
many's Economic  Profmss  and  National 
Wealth>  (Beriin  1914);  Koester,  Frank,  'The 
Price  of  Inefficiency*  (New  York  1913),  and 
*Secrets  of  German  Progress*  <New  York 
1915);  Dresdner  Bank,  ^Germany's  Economic 
Force$>  (Beriin  »I3) ;  'Deutschland  als  Welt- 
macht>  (BcrUn  1911). 

Erank  Koester. 
Consuiting  Engineer,  New  York  City. 

19.  GERMANY'S  NATIONAL 
WEALTH.  For  many  generations  ihe  poor 
ne^hbor  nation  of  Europe,  Germany  after 
1890  acquired  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  in- 
crease of  weal^  is  indicated  by  the  savings 
bank  deposits.  In  1888  they  amounted  to 
$1,137,500,000  while  25'  years  later  they  had 
grown  to  $4,500,000,000,  an  increase  of  nearly 
400  per  cent. 

During  the  same  period  the  total  turnover 
of  the  Reichsbank  {Germany's  goveminental 
central  bank)  including  checks  and  discounts 
increased  from  $I9,99),O0O,O0O  to  $103^- 
000,000,  while  the  turnover  of  the  Deutsdie 
Bank,  the  largest  private  bank,  Increased  from 
$4,525,000,000  to  $33,050,000,000.  BiUs  of  ex- 
change increased  from  $3,000,000,000  in  1887  to 
$8,500,000,000  in  1912.  The  expansion  of  in- 
ternal trade  is  shown  by  the  increase  of  ^e 
post  office  receipts  from  stamps  and  telegraph 
messages  from  $47,500,000  in  1887  to  $196,000,000 
in  1911.  The  total  deposits  in  banks  and  other 
institutions  of  deposit  were  $1,625,000,000  in 
1888,  but  by  1913  the  aggregate  was  $7,500,- 

ooo.ooa 

A  collateral  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
wealth  in  Germany  is  seen  in  the  increased 
consumption  per  capita  of  prodticts  of  various 
kinds.  At  me  close  of  the  Franco-Pnis^an 
War  the  general  standard  of  living  was  low 
and  there  were  few  large  cities.  Modem  stand- 
ards of  living  were  confined  to  the  well-to-do 
and  frugality  was  the  necessary  virtue  of  the 
times.  The  increase  of  wealth  was  accom- 
panied by  increasing  demands  for  better  living 
conditions.  A  comparison  with  the  increases 
of  other  countries  shows  that  from  1886  to 
1906  the  consumption  of  wheat  and  rye  in  Gtr- 
many  per  capita  increased  39  per  cen^  in  the 
United  States  28  per  cent;  in  Italy  18  per  cent 
and  in  Austria-Hungary  16  per  cent,  while  the 
consumption  in  Great  Britain  remained  station- 
ary and  in  France  decreased  4  per  cent.  In 
barley,  oats  and  potatoes  Germany's  increase 
per  capita  was  70  per  cent,  39  per  cent  and  49 
per  cent  respectively.  For  the  consumption  of 
meat,  statistics  are  less  completely  available, 
but  indicate  a  consumption  (1912)  of  51.9  kilo- 
grammes (113  pounds)  per  capita.  This  com- 
pares with  the  figures  for  1904  in  Great 
Britain.  Between  1890  and  1904  the  British 
consumption  increased  from  99  to  114  pounds 
per  capita.  There  was  in  25  years  no  increase 
per  capita  in  the  consumption  in  Germany  of 
alcoholic  beverages  or  of  tobacco.  The  per 
capita  consumption  of  sugar,  although  it  in- 
creased from  14.9  to  41.8  pounds  per  capita 
from  1885  to  1911,  remained  far  behind  that  of 
other  countries,  whose  increases  were  as  fol- 
lows: Russia,  from  8.1  to  22.2  poonds;  Aus- 
tria, from  11^  to  28.6  pounds;  France,  from 


2S.9  to  42.5  pounds,  now  equal  to  (xotnany's; 
the  United  States  from  49.3  to  79  pounds  and 
Great  Britain  from  70.2  to  90.4  pounds.  In 
cotton  there  was  an  increase  in  Germany  of 
from  92  pounds  per  capita  in  1886  to  13.4  in 
1912. 

A  number  of  estinat«s  of  Germany's  na- 
tional wealth  and  income  have  been  ma<M  from 
time  to  time  and  these  estimates  accord  within 
reasonable  limits.  Any  estimate  of  national 
wealth  and  incomes  must  naturally  be  more  or 
less  approximate,  as  many  factors  escape  sta- 
tistical review,  but  the  means  tif  chedang  the 
figures  which  are  available  prove  that  the  final 
results  are  reasonabb'  accurate:  The  retnnu 
of  the  income  tax  provide  a  means  of  estimat- 
ing the  private  income  of  tbt  citizens  in  gen- 
eral. The  figures  are  talren  from  1896  onward 
as  the  income  tax  was  not  established  until 
1892  and  several  years  were  required  to  get  it 
into  normal  operation.  The  income  tax  in' 
Prussia  is  more  stringently  enforced  than  in 
the  other  two-fifths  of  Germany,  and  furnishes 
a  more  exact  index  of  incomes  than  do  any 
other  retams.  The  result  of  Prussia's  assess- 
ment for  1912  showed  aggregate  ta»dkle  in- 
comes of  $3310,000,000.  Ilie  incomes  of  those 
exempt  from  the  tax  and  of  those  whose  in- 
comes were  too  small  to  be  taxed  amounted  to 
about  $1,785,500,000.  These  two  items  agT?re- 
gate  $5,595,000,000.  An  addition  of  10  per  cent 
is  considered  proper  to  cover  taxable  incomes 
which  evade  taxation,  which  would  annattt  to 
$381,000,000.  A  further  addition  should  be 
made  to  cover  earnings  placed  in  reserve  by 
corporations,  instead  of  being  dedared  in  divi- 
dends, which  is  estimated  at  $55,000,000.  The 
total  for  Prussia  would  thus  be  about  $6,000;- 
000,000.  The  population  of  Prussia  being  abtxit 
40,000,000,  the  average  income  on  this  basis 
would  be  about  $1^  per  annmn.  or  for  a 
family  of  six,  the  average  size,  ^900  per  annton. 

In  Saxony  and  the  mnsa  cities  incomes  are 
higher,  while  in  Baden,  Wurtembei^  and  the 
Thuringian  states  they  are  lower,  but  on  the 
whole  the  average  througbout  the  empire  is 
about  equivalent  to  that  of  Prussia.  Applying 
the  Prussian  average  to  the  whole  peculation 
the  grand  total  of  private  inccmie  would  be 
from  $9,750,000,000  to  ^10,000,000,000  perannmn. 
To  the  total  of  private  incomes  should  be  added 
the  net  income  of  pnblic  corporations,  or  about 
$250,000,000  more,  so  that  the  income  of  the 
citizens  and  corporations  amounts  to  fully  Ae 
estimated  figure  of  $10,000,000,000.  It  should 
be  noted  that  dividends  are  included  in  the 
private  Income,  rather  than  as  corporation  net 
income.  A  calculation  for  the  year  1896  would 
show  an  analogous  income  of  $5375,000.000  or 
abotit  $102.50  per  capita.  The  increase  of  the 
aggregate  income  duHiig  the  16  years  there- 
fore amounts 'to  about  80  per  cent,  while  the 
increase  of  the  averts  per  capita  income  is 
about  45  per  cent 

The  income  of  the  French  people  was  esti- 
mated scmle  years  since  at  $6,250,000,000,  at  a 
time  when  the  German  income  was  about  $8v- 
750,000,000.  Taking  the  year  1908  as  normal, 
the  average  income  of  the  German  people  would 
be  $13a75  (555  marks)  as  compared  with 
$128.50  (514  marks)  for  the  French  people. 

The  English  national  income  was  esdmated. 
seme  years  smce,  at  about  $8^750^000,000^  or 
cxactly  eqnal  to  Oiat  of  (lennaiqc  at  the  timq. 
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That  the  increase  iif  incomes  in  .Gerpiany 
was  riot  due  merely  to  more  rigorpiis  assess- 
ments is  sHown  by  the  tact  that  wages  have 
similarly  increased.  As  an  .example,  the  wages 
d£.  coal  miners  may  be  taken.  In  1888  in  the' 
Dortmund  district  the  average  yearly  wages 
were  863  marks  ($215)  and  in  upper  Silesia' 
ShS  marks  ($129).  In  1913  the  6gures  had  in- 
creased to  l,S86marlcstC(396.50)and  1,053  marks 
(^Zl^^y  respectively,  or  in  one  instance  more 
than  double.  The  figures  are  net  as  rayments. 
for  insurance  averaging  204  marks  ($51)  per 
annum  are  deducted.  Other  wage  figures  dem- 
onstrate the  same  truth,  that  Germany's  wealth 
is  w»)ely  distributed. 

Tbe  yearly  income- of  all  Germany  of  $10^-. 
000,000,000  is  the  noss  result  of  Germany^s 
economic  activity.  To  obtain  dve  net  result  it 
would  be  necessary  to  deduct  me  amount  con- 
sumed each  year,  jheiireater  part,  of  wldch  is 
used  in  meeting  fiving  expenses  ancTni'  state 
admihist!*ation.  Although  the  state  expenses 
might  be,  ascertained,  it  is  not  possible  to  esti- 
mate private  expenditures,  so  that  to  find  out 
the  amount  of  Germany's  annual  surplus  tt  willr 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  annual  increase  of. 
the  nationd  wealth,  which  can  be  estimated 
within  reasonable  limits. 

A  preliminary  basii  for  estitAaitlng-  national- 
wealth  is  to  be  fomid  in  the  property  tax  assess-- 
ment.  The  followmg  table  shows  the  iifcrease 
in  tax  assessments  -  for  Prussia  Irom  1896  to 
1911: 


Monaiv 

.Imnu*  1 

ToUl  , 

Per,MmuBi>.v 

ISM  

UP9  

1903  

t¥a  

1»»  

1«1  

.m.  t  i»i  ■  i.i 

S15. 894. 500. 000 
17,510,500.000 
18.912,500,000 
30, ti02. 900.000 
23,913.350,000 
26,OU,2SO,00Q 

SI, $16, 000, 000 
1.407. 225 .000 
1,68*. 750,000 
2.31O,TS0,000 
9,104,000,000 

453«.756!t66 
^84.000,000 
563,150.000 
770.250.000 
1,117. 000, OOb 

Thus  the  average  Eag^sb  inciHne  would  be 
$203.75  (815  marlm)  per  c^ta  as  compared 
with  $138.75  per  capita  for  Germany. 

The  statistics  of  savings  banks  for  1910, 
however,  show  that  Germany  had  21,534,000 
depositors  with  an  aggregate  of  $4,195,125,000: 
on  deposit,  an  average  ol  $64  per  capita,  for. 
the  whole  popolatioii,  while  Great  Britain  had 
13,209,000  depositors  widi  an  aggregate  of . 
$1,055,575,000  on  deposit,  an  aver^  of  $24  per 
capita,  while  France  had  H()69,0(K)  depositors 
with  deposits  of  $1,128,625,0(X>,  an  average  of 
$28  per  capita,  and  the  United  St^es  had 
9,143,000  d^sttors  with  an  a^regate  of  $4,- 
274.000;000  on  deposit,  an  average  of  $46  per 
caiata. 

An  illustration  of  the  increase  of  wealth  in 
Germany  is  seen  in  the  number  of  those  who 
have  passed  into  the  income  tax  payii^  class 
in  PnissiaL^which  is  repmentative  of  the  whole . 

country.  The  number  of  persons  with  incomes 
of  $225  or  below  decreased  from  8,614,000  to 
8,159,000  in  the  period  from  1896  to  1912.  The 
number  of  tajcpayers  with  incomes  above  $225 
rose  from  2,859,000  to  7,542,000.  There  were 
thus  about  50(^000  fewer  low-incomed  persons 
and  about  5,000,000  with  higher  incomes.  The 
number  of  persons  exempt  from  the  tax,  in- 
cluding their  dependents,  fell  from  21-,06p,000. 
to  1^,005,000,  but  the  number  of  taxpayers,  in- 
cluding their  dependents,  increased  from  10,- 
283,000  to  24,232,000.  Thus  while  more  than 
two-thirds  were  exempt  from  the  tax  in  1896 
because  their  incomes  did  not  reach  the  mini- 
nmm  tax  limit,  in  1912  less  than  two>fi£tbs  were 
exempt. 

The  increase  of  those  taxable  indicates  the 
prosperity  amon^  those  v^se  incomes  are  in 
the  lowest  classification,  but  a  strikimir  proof 
that  wealth  is  equit_ably  distributed  in  (jcrmany 
is  shown  in  the  increases  in  the  next  two 
classes,  those  whose  incomes  ranee  from  $225 
to  $750  per  annum  and  those  whose  incomes 
range  from  $700  to  $1,500  per  annum;  that' is  tq 
say,  the  middle  classes.  Fot  a  just  comparison 
the  fact  should  be  borne  in  'mind  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  in  Germany  is 
almost  double  that  of  the  dollar  in  the  United 
States.  In  these  two  groups  the  increase  of 
income  since  1896  has  bee;n  about  $I,7(X),000,0p0, 
while  the  aggregate  increase  of  ^1  taxable  in- 
come was  about  $2,250,000,000.  The  middle 
classes  have  Uius  absorbed  the  larger  part  of 
Germany's  prosperity.  In  1896  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  class  $225^50  was  2,321,000 
and  they  had  incomes  of  $799,250,000,  while  in 
1912  they  had  increased  to  6,123,000,  with  in- 
comes amounting  to  $2,146,000,000.  In  1896  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  $750-$!, 500  class  was 
215.000,  with  incomes  aggregating  $218,500,000, 
while  by  1912  this  class  had  increased  to  548,000, 
with  incomes  aggregating  $53(^000,000,  Thus 
these  classes  enjoyed  two  and  one-half  fold 
increases. 

In  higher  classes  the  increases  were  not  so 
large,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  increases  in 
the  $75041.500  group  was  lessened  by  those 
who  passed  to  the  next  higher  state.  In  .the 
highest  group  of  all,  those  having  incomes  of 
$25,000  or  over,  the  total  in  1896  was  1,700  per- 
sons, with  aggregate  incomes  of  $100,000,000, 
while  in  1912  this  class  had  4^500  members  with 
aggregate  incomes  o£  $274500,000. 


The '  taxable  property  of  Prussia  was  thiu 
in  the  yearJ911  $%OOD,O0O,OO0l  Allowing  an 
addition  of  20  per  cent  for  unassessed  property, 
since  no  declaration  is  required  and  since 
landed  estate^  are  returnable  at, a  value  esti-' 
mated  on  net  income  and  not  ■  on  property 
values,  and.  further  additions  for  tax  exempt 
properties;  for  those  which  are  exempt  when 
tbe  owner's  income  is  below  900  marks  ($225)  ; 
for  furniture,  clothing  and  household  utensils  and 
{of  certain  other  properties,  the  total  amount  of 
private  property  m  Prussia  may  be  fairly  esti- 
mated at  $40,000,000,000,  which  is  an  average  of 
$1,000  per  capita  for  the  whole  population. 
Assuming,  the  same  ratio  for  the  other  states, 
the  total  of  private  property  for  the  whole  of 
Germany  would  be  $65,000;000,000.  To  the  pri- 
vate property  must  be  added  the  value  of 
state  railways,  estimated  at  so^ne  $5,000,000,000 
to  $6,250,000,000.  In  addition  must  be,  included 
the  property  of  tbe  states  and  municipalities 
which  are  engaged  in  inany  enterprises,  such 
as  mining, '  forestry,  canals  and  river  improve- 
ments, post-ofiice._  telegraphs,  (ras,  ^electric  and 
waterworks,  public  insurance  institutions  arid 
the  tike,  s^oolhouses^  .administrative  bujldii^ 
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etc.,  and  the  property  01  the  army  and  navy. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  these  assets  would 
be  from  $6,250,000,000  to  $7,500,000,000,  so  that 
the  total  assets  of  the  empire,  states  and  com- 
munities, would  be  about  $12,500,000,000,  from 
which,  however,  $6,250,000,000  should  be  de- 
ducted as  representing  tne  public  debt.  Adding 
the  public  property  to  the  private  property  the 
grand  total  of  $71^50.000,000  is  obtained. 

A  valuable  check  on  this  estimate  which 
proves  that  it  is  low  rather  than  hirii  is  seen 
in  the  insurance  on  real  and  personal  property 
carried  by  German  policyholders. 


tions  of  foreign  companies  and  various  agri- 
cultural, industrial  and  commercial  undertak- 
ings conducted  by  Germans,  have  been  variously 
estimated,  holdings  of  securities  alone  being 
estimated  at  from  S2,500,000,000  to  $3,500,000,- 
000;  but  the  total  of  all  foreign  interest  may  be 
conservatively  put  down  at  ^.00(^000,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  esrinate 
of  Germany's  wealth  based  on  die  property  tax 
yielded  a  total  of  about  $71,250,000,000,  the 
sec(Hid  method^  which  mainly  uses  the  fire  in- 
surance  statistics,  gives  a  total  valne  of  $83,- 
000,000,000.   It  may  be  assnmcd  tlat  the  actual 


Insurbd  Valuks  (In  imUiont  of  doUars). 


In  public 
■nititn- 

In  joint- 
■tock 

In  mutual 
•Moda- 
tioni 

Total 

Incfwan 

10,725 
13.766 
15,290 
17,369 
19. U2 

IS. 760 
20.164 
23,411 
27.203 
30.905 

2,840 
3.072 
3.646 
4.017 
4, SCO 

27,2.U 
37,003 
42.242 
4<,592 
55,249 

7,678 
5,344 
6,342 
6.659 

1.279 
1.748 
2,114 
2,219 

These  figures  include  some  |£,000,000,000 
carried  by  German  companies  whidi  must  be 
deducted,  being  insurance  on  property  outside 
of  Germany,  leaving  a  total  of  $50,000,000,000 
for  real  and  personal  pro^^rty  in  Germany  cov- 
ered by  insurance.  This  is  a  veiy  conservative 
estimate  since  no  addition  is  made  for  German 
property  abroad  insured  outside  of  Germany. 
It  fails  also  to  include  property  not  insured  or 
inadequately  insured.  Furthermore,  it  cannot 
include  land  values  which  are  not  insured. 
Estimates  of  the  value  of  land  vaiy  greatly, 
nosing  from  $12,500000,000,10  $25^000000 

,The  value  of  land  in  cities  .based  on  an 
estimate  of  the  land  value  of  Berlin  at  from 
$1,750,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000  would  indicate 
tor  all  German  cities  a  value  of  $7,500,000,000. 
Agricultural  lands  and  forests  in  Germany 
amount  to  about  50,000,000  hectares  (123,500,000 
acres).  Of  this  26,400.000  hectares  (62,208,000 
acres)  We  devoted  to  fields,  gardens  and  vine- 
yards, about  6,000,000  hectares  (14,820,000 
acres)  to  meadows.  2,700,000  (6.669,000  acres) 
to  pastures  and  UJXO.(XXi  hectares  (34,500,000 
acres)  to  forests.  An  average  value  of  $200 
per  hectare  ($81  per  acre)  tor  the  land,  in- 
cluding all  improvements  not  insured  against 
fire,  would  show  a  total  value  of  $10,000,000,000 
for  all  lands  outside  of  the  cities.  The  mining 
property  not  insured  against  fire  is  valued  at 
81,250.000.000  to  |1, 500.000,000.  Vessels  in  in- 
land and  seagomg  commerce  not  insured 
against  fire  are  valued  at  $250,000,000,  and  the 
value  of  goods  in  transit  at  least  another 
$25,0O0,(XX).  Metallic  money  in  circulation 
amounts  to  about  $1,(XX),000,0(X}.  In  addition 
the  property  of  the  state  railways  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  property  insured  against 
fire,  its  value  being  estimated,  as  stated,  at 
about  $6,250,000,000.  The  same  is  true  of  har- 
bor works  at  seaports  and  on  internal  water- 
ways and  of  certain  other  public  works  and 

Properties,  such  as  post  office  and  telegraph 
acilities  and  public  buildings,  which  may  be 
estimated  at  $2,500,000,000  for  the  group. 

Cierman/s  investments  abroad,  including 
foreign  government  bonds,  stocks  and  obliga- 


value  of  Germany's  national  wealth  lies  be- 
tween the  two  liimts  or  in  the  neig^iborhood  of 
^5£00.000,000. 

Bringing  together  the  various  forms  of  pub- 
lic wealub,  the  followii^  result  is  obtained: 

Real  and  penoaal  property  ifumd  aauiM 

fire   $50,000,000,000 

Land  in  city  and  coontry   17,500.000.000 

Mbtli^  property   1.500.000.000 

Sbippine,  gooda  in  transit  and  metiJUe 

money.   1,500.000.000 

Public  property,  induding  raihmya.  not 

inenred  againit  fire   7,500,000,000 

Capital  inveatmeate  abroad   5.000,000,000 

Total   •83,000.000,008 

In  1895  the  national  wealth  of  Germany  was 
estimated  at  about  $30,000,000,000,  but  since  that 
time  the  property  assessed  in  Prussia  for  the 
property  tax  has  increased  in  value  from  $15,- 
894,500,000  to  $26,014,250,000  or  some  65  per 
cent,  and_  the  real  and  personal  property  in- 
sured against  fire  increased  in  value  from  $29,- 
325.000^  to  $52,600,000,000  or  nearly  80  per 
cent  Even  if  one-fourth  of  such  increase  be 
regarded  as  due  to  a  more  rigid  assessment  and 
a  more  complete  insurance  of  property,  an  in- 
crease of  national  wealth  of  from  50  to  60 
per  cent  between  1895-96  and  1910-11  would  be 
indicated.  If  the  national  wealth  of  $50,000,- 
000,(XX)  in  1895  be  assumed  to  have  increased 
proportionately,  the  total  would  now  reach 
$75,000,000,000  to  $80,000,000,000  for  1910-11.  a 
result  which  is  not  far  from  the  previously 
given  estimates  of  $71,250,000^000  and  $83,000.- 
000,000.  These  estimates  indicate  a  per  ca|uta 
wealth  of  from  $1,150  to  $1,225  for  the  entire 
population  of  Germany. 

The  yearly  gross  profit  of  the  German  peo- 
ple, estimated  at  $10,000,000,000.  is  to  a  great 
but  not  yet  determinable  extent  absorbed  in  ex- 
penses. The  remaining  sunjlus  is  Ae  yeariy 
increment  of  wealth,  or  national  savings.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  expense  or  absorption 
of  income  is  taken  up  by  the  governmental 
expenses.  Those  of  the  empire  amount  to 
about  $75O,O0O,0ro  and  those  of  the  sever^ 
states  to  about  $1,45(^000,000,  or  a  total  of 
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S^200,000i0(n.  Of  this  total,  bowerer,  ^OOr 
OOOlOOO  is  for'  railways  «nd  otber  bnsiness 
undertakings  of  the  eaptre  and  at&tcs,  which 
is  balanced  by  receipts  aid  tluis  not  cfasineajtle 
as  net  expenses.  The  sum  of  $1,30(M)0<XOOO  re- 
mains as  tibe  actual  oonstunption  for  public 
purposes.  The  special  expenses  of  the  govern* 
ment  in  business  undertakiags.  also  are  not 
piOperly  (^reeable  against  expenditures,  as' 
they  are  merely  transactions  oi  a  commercial  ^ 
nature. 

To  die  state  esnienditures  must  be  added  the 
eiqienaes  of  mumctpalities  and  other  public 
coxporaftions  and  goveniDiental  oreanizatiovsp 
which  amount  to  about  $5OO,OO0kQ0a  The  total 
constanptioo  for  adBunistiatire  purposes  is- 
thus  about  ^,000^000^.  or  about  one-sixth  of 
the  gross.  This  total  does  not  include  the  con- 
tributions for  labor  insurance,  now  exceeding 
$250^000,000  a  year,  or  more  than  the  total 
normal  eqwnses  of  the  army  and  navy  in  times 
of  peace.  These  contributions  partly  reappear 
as  n^onal  savings  or  investments  and  partly 
as  tncooae  in  the  cases  of  those  who  receive 
pensions  or  aid  from  the  funds.  Only  the  cost 
of  administering  the  funds,  about  $20,000,000  a 
year,  should  be  charged  as  expense. 

The  governmental  expenses  are  the  only  ex- 
penses which  can  be  estimated  with  any  de- 
gree oi  accura^,  as  personal  expoiditnres  caair 
not  be  ascertained.  Suce,  however,  the  na- 
tional savings  appear  in  certain  definite  fomi% 
such  as  new  issues  of  securities,  bank  deposits, 
savings  bank  deposits,  co-operative  loan  socie-< 
ties,  etc,  a  useful  estimate  may  be  made  by 
calculating  what  remains  rather  than  what  is 
spent  In  the  27  years  from  1886  to  1913  the 
issue  of  new  stock  exchange  securities  has  been 
from  $li^25QJ30O,00O  to  JlI.SOO,000,000,  or  some 
$500,000,000  annually.  For  the  last  seven  years 
the  increase  has  been  very  nearly  $750,0(i3,000 
per  annum.  While  a  considerable  part  of  the 
new  securities  represent  refunding  operations 
and  the  transformaticoi  of  private  firms  into 
corporate  organizations,  there  has  been  on  the 
other  hand  a  considerable  investment  in,  foreign 
securities  and  in  home  securities  not  listed  on 
the  exchanges. 

Hie  deposits  in  German  credit  banks  in- 
creased from  1895  to  1912  more  than  $1,875,- 
000,000.  having  risen  from  $442,500,000  to 
$2,340,000,000;  the  yearly  average  having  been 
about  $140,000,000.  The  German  savings  banks 
increased  from  $1,700,001,000  in  1895  to  $2,200,- 
000,000  in  1900  and  to  $4,450^)00,000  in  19U. 
This  is  a  total  increase  of  $2,750,000,000  from 
1895  to  1911,  or  an  average  of  $172,500,000  a 
year.  The  assets  of  the  labor  insurance  institu- 
tiong  have  a  yearly  gain  of  at  least,  $125,000,000. 

The  stmi  of  these  items  of  new  issues  of 
securities,  bank  and  savings  bank  deposits  and 
the  increase  of  labor  insurance  assets  amounts 
to  $1,125,000,000.  This  sum.  however,  repre- 
sents only  a  part  of  the  increment  as  it  does  not 
include  the  new  capital  that  goes  into  the 
numerous  private  companies  and  enterprises  that 
escape  statistical  notice,  nor  the  ever-growing 
personal  property  of  the  general  public  The 
mcreasing  demands  for  articles  of  comfort  and 
luxury  as  individual  incomes  increase  is  also 
a  large  factor  in  the  (Ksposition  of  the  income 
increment.  A  still  further  manifestation  of  the 
national  savings  is  seen  in  the  increased  price 
of  land,  especially  in  growing  cities,  a  form  of 


increment  which  is  unearned  as  far  as  the  indi'*- 
vidnals  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  it  are  con- 
cerned, but  wfaicli  in  die  eventual  aiuriysis  is  a»- 
inerement  aamed  bgr  tke  pdblic  in  general,  and. 
in  the  main  cemifw  into  ite  hatids  of  the  for- 
tunate individuals  obuiiring  it  through  increased 
rents  and  the  increased  cost  of  merdiandise 
resulting  therefrom.  In  some  German  states, 
however,  this  incnrawnt  is  the  subject  of  a 
tax.  According  to  the  estimates  which  have 
beea  given,  about  one-third  of  the  total  wealth 
of  Germany  is  represented  by  the  property  as- 
sessed in  Prussia  tor  the  pn^erfy  test,  amomit-' 
ing  to  $26,000,000,000,  while  two^rds  of  (be 
total  wealth  is  represented  by  die  property  in- 
sured against  fire,  or  some  $55,25O,00OiQCXL 

Using  these  figures  as  a  basis  for  calculatioD 
and  deducting  one-fourth  as  an.  allowance  for 
a  more  rigorous  assessmetat  and  a  more  com- 
plete insurance,  the  following  conclusions  are 
reached  regariUng  die  growth  of  the-  entire 
national  weahh  of  Germany.  The  increase  o£ 
the  property  tax  from  $15,900,000,000  in  1896  to 
306^.000,000  in  1911  was  about  $10,000^000. 
The  increase  of  the  total  wealth  according  to 
that  ratio  would  be  three  times  as  great,  or 
$3Oi00(XOOC^00O.  Deducting  the  one-quarter  allow- 
ance noted  the  net  sum  would  be  $22,500,000,000, 
or  an  average  of  $1,500,000,000  a  y^ar  for  15 
years.  The  increase,  however,  was  much  more 
rapid  during  die  latter jrart  of  the  period,  in- 
creasing from  about  $1,000,000,000  a  year  during 
the  eany  years  of  the  period  to  about  $2,500^- 
000,000  a  year  during  the  latter  part.  Estimates 
of  the  yearly  increase  based  on  the  figures  for 
fire  insurance  show^  the  increase  to  be  some- 
what larger.  The  increase  in  insurance  was 
from  $29,325,000,000  in  1896  to  $55,250,000,000 
in  1911,  or  about  $36,000,000,000.  Adding  half 
this  amount  and  deducting  the  one- fourth  allow- 
ance, the  total  increase  would  be  $29,250,000,000, 
or  nearly  $2,000,000,000  per  year.  The  increase 
during  die  first  few  years  of  the  period  is  a 
little  less  than  an  average  of  $1,500,000,000  per 
year  while  during  the  last  few  years  of  this 
period  fhe  increase  is  a  little  less  than  an  avei^ 
age  of  $2,500,000,000  a  year,  or  very  similar  to 
the  average  shown  by  the  first  estimate. 

From  these  estimates  it  would  appear  thai 
the  annual  increase  of  Germany's  wealth  aver- 
aged from  $1,500,000,000  to  $1  750,000,000  for 
15  years,  and  that  in  late  years  the  increase  was 
at  the  rate  of  about  $2,500,000,000  a  year,  about 
one-half  of  which  came  into  evidence  in  the 
new  securities  and  odier  visible  forms  of  invest- 
ment mentioned.  This  includes,  of  course,  as 
neariy  as  may  be  ascertained  the  unearned  in- 
crement before  mentioned.  Various  estimates 
have  been  made  of  the  total  of  the  unearned 
increment,  the  most  careful  computations  plac- 
ing it  at  from  $375,000,000  to  $50aOOO,000  per 
year,  including  all  lands  and  properties  to  whidi 
such  value  accrues.  Deducting  this  from,  the 
previous  figures  the  yearly  increase  of  the 
national  wealth  directlv  earned  is  seen  to  be 
from  ^,000,000,000  to  $2,125,000^000  per  year. 

While  these  figures  are  as  nearly  correct  as 
may  be  it  is  obvious  that  no  estimate  of  na- 
tional wealth  can  lay  any  claim  to  mathematical 
exactness.  The  approximation,  however,  is 
sufficiently  valid  to  indicate  in  broad  outline  the 
resources,  income  and  capital  of  Germany.  A 
further  factor  of  uncertainty  is  the  value  of 
money  itself  whidi  appean  to  have  depredated 
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to  a  certain  extent  all  over  the  world,  thoudi 
not  sufficiently  to  have  any  ^eat  effect  on  toe 
B^gures  given.  From  the  estioiates  made,  Ger- 
many's wealth  ma^  be  summarized  as  follows: . 

'Die  national  income  amounts  to  $10,000,- 
000,000  per  vear  as  compared  to  $S,500,00(M)00 
to  $W50,000,000  in  1895.  Of  this  income  of 
^10,000,00a000  about  one-sixth,  or  $1,750,000,000. 
IS  devoted  to  public  puiposes,  and  about 
$6,250,000^000  is  consumed  for  private  purposes, 
whUe  from  $2,000,000,000  to  $2,125,000,000  (in- 
creased to  $2,50a000,000  by  the  unearned  incre- 
ment) is  annually  added  to  the  national  wealth, 
compared  with  from  $1,1AOOO,000  to  $1,250.- 
OOOiOOO  annually  15  years  before.  The  total 
national  wealth  of  Germany  in  1911  amounted 
to  more  than  $75.00Q,000,(KX)  as  compared  to 
$50,00^000,000  in  1895.  These  figures  demon- 
strate the  strides  made  by  Germany  before  the 
war. 

Bibli<»raphy^HelfIerich,  Dr.  Karl,  <Ger- 
raany's  Economic  Progress  and  National 
Wealfli>  (Berlin  1914);  Koester,  Fnuik,  ^The 
Price  of  Inefficiency?  (New  York  1913) ;  and 
*Secrets  of  German  Progress*  (New  Yorfe 
1915);  Dresdner  Bank,  ^Germany's  Eomomic 
Forces'  (Beriin  1913) ;  <Deutadiland  als 
Weltmacht>  (Berlin  1911). 

Frank  Koestzb, 
Consulting  Engineer,  Ntw  York  City. 

20.  GERMAN  COMMERCE.  History.— 
Until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the 
smaller  Carman  states  and  the  different  prov- 
inces of  the  larger  German  states  were  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  customs  boundaries. 
Not  only  the  states  but  the  provinces  being 
semi-independent  the  organization  of  national 
production  was  inefficient,  commerce  small  and, 
over  those  economic  boundaries,  restricted  to  a 
few  articles  of  high  quality  or  to  monopoly 
products,  the  standard  of  living  low  and  con- 
sumption limited  to  what  we  think  now  to  be 
almost  the  necessities  of  life.  But  in  this  way 
a  diversity  of  production  and  accordingly  a 
diversity  of  human  interests  were  kept  alive. 

Prussia  in  1805,  under  Freiherr  von  Stein, 
was  leading  in  breaking  up  these  local  economic 
tmits  by  abolishing  the  customs  boundaries 
which  separated  her  different  provinces.  By 
that  measure  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  means  of  transportation  (bulld- 
'me  of  roads,  canals,  somewhat  later  railroads 
and  the  introduction  of  steam  power)  and  the 
favorable  geographic  position  of  Prussia  to 
the  most  important  navigable  rivers  of  Ger- 
many, Prussia's  economic  preponderance 
amongst  the  states  of  the  German  Federation,' 
as  founded  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  was 
sectn-ed.  In  1833  the  economic  union  between 
Prussia  and  the  most  important  South  German 
states  was  established  by  the  famous  Customs- 
Union  (ZoUverein),  which  was  extended  during 
the  '40s  and  '50s  over  almost  the  whole  of 
modem  Germany  and  became  more  and  more 
centralized  under  Prussian  leadership. 

In  fact,  the  economic  union  of  Germany  was 
wdl-estahlished  before  the  political  union  was 
won,  simply  by  economic  necessity  and  of 
course  sometimes  against  the  sentiments  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  middle  states.  The  economic 
meaning  of  tiie  foundation  of  the  German 
]^pire  was  the  statalization  of  peace.  The 
German  question  was  settled  satisfactorily  to 


the  German  states  and  the  German  people, 
stabilizing  the  European  equilibrium  by  creat- 
ing a  strong  and  essentially  peaceful  state 
and  r^lacin^  the  European  hatdefield  of  fore- 
goine  centunes,  under  the  leadership  of  Bis- 
marck, who  was  a  European  no  less  than  a 
German  statesman. 

From  1840-1910,  while  the  population  has 
increased  about  100  per  cent,  the  value  of  the 
total  foreign  trade  (imports  and  exports)  has 
increased  1540  per  cent  Since  the  founaation 
of  the  empire,  while  the  pfitmlation  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  one-luli,  the  tonnage  of 
imports  has  risen  above  four  and  one-half 
timies,  that  of  exports  almost  six  times,  and  the 
value  of  imports  has  increased  almost  diree 
times  and  the  value  of  exports  nearb''  four 
times.  In  absolute  fi^cures,  the  value  of  the  trade 
in  dte  three  main  divisions  of  trade  statistics,  in 
raw  materials,  in  manufactures  and  in  foodstuffs 
and  animals,  has  risen  as  well  in  cMKirts  as  in 
imports  from  1874  to  191X  But  the  rcdative 
importaAce  of  these  diree  headings  has  changed 
considerably.  Both  exports  and  imports  of 
nanufactures  have  increased  relatively,  both 
exports  and  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  animais 
have  decreased  relatively.  But  while  from 
1874-75  to  1913,  exports  of  manufactures  have 
risen  from  39  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
ports, imports  of  manufactures  have  only  risen 
from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  tot^ 
imports ;  and  while-  exports  of  fooibtaffs  and 
ammals  have  decreased  from  27  per  cent  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  imports  of  food- 
stuffs and  animals  have  decreased  from  33  to 
29  per  cent  of  die  total  imports.  Per  head  of 
population  the  export  of  manufactures 
amounted  to  $6.2  in  1872  and  to  ^.9  in  1913. 
While  in  1874-75  the  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  in  raw  materials  was  (in  billion 
dollars)  0.42.  it  was  1.73  in  1912-13.  One  thou- 
sand marks  ($250)  would  buy  on  the  average 
in  1912-13  69  tons  of  the  imports,  but  75  tons 
of  the  exports;  in  1874-75,  it  would  buy  45 
and  48,  respectively. 

Internal  and  Foreign  Commerce.—  Com- 
merce may  be  internal  or  foreign.  Foreign 
commerce  is  of  course  only  a  small  part  of 
the  whole  commerce  transacted,  but  a  very 
important  one.  As  a  rule  every  article  of 
commerce  in  the  process  of  production,  distri- 
bution and  consumirtion  will  be  die  object  of 
commercial  transactions  several  times.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  internal  commerce 
will  be  gathered  from  the  figrures  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports,  of  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial production,  of  the  traffic  on  railroads 
and  waterways  and  on  the  banking  transactions 
(of  articles  under  these  headings).  To  give 
a  correct  interpretation  to  these  figures  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  production  and  especial^ 
distribution  are  more  decentralized  in  Cjermany 
than  in  the  United  States  and  a  larger  part 
of  the  local  production  is  consumed  kx^lly 
and  that  commerce  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
density  of  population;  the  quantity  of  produc- 
tion being  mcreased  with  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation but  generally  not  in  the  same  but  in 
a  smaller  ratio. 

To  Germany  foreigfn  commerce  is  of  vital 
importance  because  being  very  limited  gener- 
ally in  the  productive  power  of  her  soil  she  is 
completely  deficient  in  products  of  the  sub- 
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tro^Hcal  md  the  tropical  >oim  aad  Tciy  m 
stncted  in  dw  {trodxicts  of  the  w>nn  tenqienite- 

zone. 

Principal  Articles  of  Bxport  and  Import—. 
In  weight  the  imports  of  1913  amountttd  to 
74,<i0Q;00fr  metric  tons,  tbe  exports  to  75,400;00(|: 
metric  tontt  the  value  of  me  imports  being' 
$2,700,000,000  and  that  of  the  aeporta.92,SffK-- 
000,00(K  In  the  following  taUe  the  main  gronps 
of  the  muiorfs  and  exports  are  given  akxonKng: 
to  tiie  official  German  statisties. 

Value  or  Gbmcan  Imfoets  ahd  Expom  in- 

1913. 


Raw  nMtariiJs.. 
Manufftcturca  for 

further  mf ture. . 
Manitfactures  for 

oooflumptioB . . . 

Poodsta£b  

AniouUB. 

Total  


11,251,000,000 

310.000.000 

370,000,000 
690,000.000 
72,000,000 


$2,693,000,000 


100 


Ksporti 


$379,000,000 

285,000.000 

1,399,000.000 
259,000,000 
2.000,000 


J2, 524.000,000 


IS 
11 


64 
10 


100 


The  list  below  shows  only  those  kinds  of 
merchandise  where  there  is  a  substantial  sur- 
plus (of  at  least  |25,000.000)  on  the  import 
or  on  the  export  side  and  only  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  or  of  exports  over  im- 
ports. The  exports  of  indnstrial  metah  other 
than  copper  and  iron,  vie,  lead,  ximi  and  tts, 
being  so  large  as  not  to  leave  a  considerable 
excess  in  the  imports  the  fignres  have  been 
dropped.  Because  only  <£fferenee3  are  given 
the  tables  comprise  a  much  larger  part  of 
Germany's  foreign  commerce  than  the  figures 
themselves  seon  to  indicate.  Thus  a  true  pic- 
ture will  be  given  as  to  what  Germany  raalljr 
needs  and  what  she  is  really  able  to  sell. 

The  textile  industries  are  the  moat  depend* 
ent  on  foreign  production,  the  net  imports  of 
cotton,  wool  and  raw  silk  accounting  for 
$28^000,000.  Of  grain,  including  bran  and: 
rice,  imports  exceeded  exports  to  me  extent  of 
$222,000,000.  Imported  barley  <tn  the  amonnt 
of  3,100,000  metric  tons)  comticuted  SO  per- 
cent, imported  wheat  (to  the  net  amount  of 
2.00(^000  metric  tons)  35  per  cent  of  the  total. 
aniot»t  available  for  consumption  (that  is,  de- 
ducting t)ie  amount  of  ^  home  prodnetion 
necessary  for  seed),  while  in  rye  there  was  a 
not  inconsiderable  (500,000  metric  tons)  and  in 
oats  a  smaller  surplus  (200,000  metric  tons)  of 
exports.  Rice  and  maize  are  not  produced  in 
Crtrmany.  The  net  imports  in  fats  and  oils  and 
in  materials  for  fat  and  oil  production  of 
animal  and  vegetable  origin  amounted  to 
^04,000,000,  which  figure  is  not  far  behind  the- 
amount  «f  net  imports  in  breadstnffs.  Coffee,- 
cacao  and  tea  together  accounted  for  $69,000,00fr 
in  the  net  imports.  The  net  imports  of  cotton 
aniounted  to  486,000  metric  tons,  abont  16 
pounds  per  head  of  population,  those  of  W'.xil 
to  183,000  metric  tons,  about  six  pounds  pef" 
head  of  population  (beside^  a  large  home  pro-' 
duction),  and  of  coffee  to  164,000  metric  tons, 
about  5.4  pounds  per  head  of  population.  In 
mineral  products  the  net  imports  constituted 
in  1912  24  per  cent  of  the  total  consninption 


of  iron  ores  (10,000,000  raebric  toiu  out  of 
42,000,000),  S2  per  cent  of  copper  (106,000 
metric  tons  out  of  241.000),  19  per  cent  o£  lea4 
(45,000  metric  tons  out  of  232,000),  whilo  the 

ExKOTS  AHp  Imports  OF.  Important  Merchan- 
dise IK  19U  —  Bauvkce  of  Exports 

AND  Imports. 

BtUanoM  over  $25,000,000  only.  . , 


AKTTCLkS 


Raw  materista  aod  f oodMtA  of 
ftnimal  orisisi 
Wool  


kU  Tor  meat  

AsiButl  £rU  and  oili  (axoept 

butter)  , 

Eggs  

R^iw  sOk  

Pulies  aad  danu  

Butter  

Horses  

Raw  materials  and  foodstuA  of 

vesetable  origin: 

Cotton  

Mat«riaU  for  ott^noAiction. . 

BiuUy  

Wood  ;  

Wheat  


Co" 

Bran  

Oil  calces  

Maiae  

Raw  jnatorials  of  miaaral  origin: 

Coal  (coke)  

Copper-.--:  

Iron  ores  

Other  Ofts  

Minsral  oils  

Chilean  nitratss  

Potash,  soditun  

Mannfactam: 

Itop  marchsndiaa  

Machines    

Cotton  goods   . .. . 

Electrical  gpoda 


Wookagoada.....  ^. 

Dyes  of  aniline,  sluantie,  m- 


Slilcen  goods . 

Oothe*  

ToyB   


tI06, 
69. 
53. 


000,000 
000,000 
000,000 

000,000 
,000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000.000 
000,000 


144 
122 
98 
89 

ri 


,000.000 
,000.000 
,000,000 
,000.000 
,000.000 


55,000.000 
38.000.000 
20,000.000 
25.000,000 


81.000.000 
55.000,000 
53,000,000 
43.000,000 
41,000.000 


BxpoMa 


906,000,000 


io«.ooe,aoo 


n,ooo.ooo 

283,000,000 
170,000.000 
93,000.000 
&7.000.00Q 
57.000.000 

52.000.000 
52,000.000 
49.000,000 

otvooa.m 

36,000,000 


net  exports  of  coal -(coke  and  lignite)  amounted 
to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  production  (14,000,000 
metnc  tons  out  of  256,000,000),  and  of  zinc  to, 
18  per  cent  of  the  total  production  (48,000 
metric  tons  out  of  269,080).  A  tar^  amount 
of  materials  imported  is  exported  m  a  man*, 
ufactured  form,  especially,  in  the  leather  and 
silk  industries.  -Wifh  manufactures  even  if 
classified  utider  die  same  statistical  item,  im- 
ported goods  are  generalljr  not  the  same  as 
exported  ones.  Especially  in  the  tcTijtile  trade 
imports  of  manufactures  are  largfe,  those  of^ 
cotton  yam  amounting-  to  $29,000,000,  of  woolen 
yam  to-  $27,000,-000,  of  cotton  goods  to  $18,000,- 
000,  and  of  woolen  goods  to  $11^000.  The, 
only  other  large  item  in  tiie  imports  of  man- 
ufactures are  madiines  to  the  value  of  $20r 
000,000,  of  these  mowers  amounted  to  S5,600,000i 
and  of  metal-working  machines  to  |2,200,000. 
Books  and  maps  arc  exported  to  the  -value,  of: 
$18,600,000,  pianos  and  organis '  to  the  vahw  of 
$13,900,000.  ■  ■     ■  ;     .   -  1 

Geographic  and  Political  Distribution  of 
Qertnanjr'a  Foreign  Coiiimer(%,r».  Gennao  sta- 
tistics are  not  very  reS^ile'  as.  to*,oanntiiM  oi. 
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origin  and  destfaiation  since  a  very  consider* 
able  amount  of  German  foreign  trade  is  car- 
ried on  via  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
givm  and  a  smaller  amotmt  via  France  (Mar- 
seilles), Italy  (Genoa)  and  Austria  (Trieste). 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  oversea  com- 
merce has  been  increasing  faster  tban  the  con- 
tinental commerce  and  the  commerce  with  coun- 
tries of  economically  colonial  character  consid- 
erably faster  than  with  the  old-settled  countries 
of  Western  and  SouAern  Europe.  But  even 
now  the  European  commerce  of  Germany  is  by 
far  the  most  important  especially  in  exports 
comprising  more  than  one-naif  of  all  imports 
and  three-quarters  of  all  exports. 


the  empire  lasted  until  1^.  It  placed  Ger- 
many in  a  vary  dangerous  position,  both  for 
her  agricultural  production  (in  the  free  com- 
petition vith  Americatt  asrieultUTc),  and  in  her 
lodtstrial  prodnction  (in  free  competitioii  with 
the  technically  highly  developed  British  indus- 
tries). The  fundamental  change  for  a  protective 
poli^  was  marked  by  the  Tariff  Law  of  1879. 
The  free  trade  policy  of  1892  aimed  at  a  Con- 
tinental European  economic  .union,  with  Ger- 
many as  the  leadii^  industrial  country,  thus 
procuring  profitable  labor  for  her  increasing 
p(H>tdalipn.  That  polity,  however,  failed  in  the 
main  aim  owing  to  the  national  jealousies 
among  the  Eanqiean  nations,  bat  led  to  the 


Most  Iupobtant  Codhtsies  in  luroam  and  Exmns,  1913. 


(Only  figures  above  tSO.000,000  are  siven.) 


Importa  to  GoRnaoT  ban 

United  Statw  

Riiisia  ^  

Great  Britain  

Austria<HtUl8»r  

France  

British^  India  

Afsentioa. ..................... 

Beuium  

Italy. ..v.;;!;;;!!!;"!!!!!!!!! 

Australian  Coofedention  

Braifl  

Dutch  India  

Sweden  

Switcerland  

Chile  

Spain  


$428,000,000 
356.000.000 
219,000,000 
208.000.000 
IM. 000. COD 
128,000,000 
124,000.000 
86,000,000 
83,000,000 
79.000,000 
74,000,000 
62,000.000 
37.000.000 
S6, 000, 000 
53,000,000 
50.000,000 
50,000.000 

The  problem  of  international  exchange  is 
made  venF  dtfHcult  for  (jermany  by  the  fact 
that  the  figures  of  ex^rt  and  import  with  the 
most  important  countries  differ  widely  and  that 
countries  exporting  raw  materials  and  food- 
stuffs most  needed  by  (sennany  are,  generally, 
not  the  countries  needing  most  and  in  adequate 
quantities  the  products  of  (jerman  industries. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  United  States. 

The  trade  of  (Termatnr  widi  the  Entente 
Powers  of  Europe  (Great  Britain,  France,  Rus- 
ua,  Italy,  Belgium,  Rumania.  Portugal.  Serbia, 
Montenegro,  and  their  non-European  political 
dependencies)  constituted  in  1913  almost  one- 
half  of  the  total  German  foreign  trade  and 
more  than  one-half  of  the  imports  alone, 
amounting  to  about  $1,280,000,000  in  the  im- 
ports and  about  $l,21O;O00;O0O  in  the  exports. 
The  trade  with  the  British  Empire  amoimted 
to  about  $550,000,000  in  the  imports,  or 
20  per  cent  of  all  imports,  and  about  $^000,- 
000  in  the  exports,  or  19  per  cent  of  all 
exports.  The  trade  with  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Spain  and 
Greece  and  their  non-European  poUtical  de- 
pendencies amounted  to  $370,000,000  in  im- 
ports and  $540,000,000  in  expottA,  or  17  ^ 
cent  of  the  total  Ckrman  trade.  The  trade  with 
the  countries  united  in  the  Confederation  of 
the  Central  Powers  (Austria-Hungary,  Tur- 
key, Bulgaria)  was,  with  a  total  of  $560,000,000 
—  $240,000,00()  in  imports  and  $320,000,000  in 
exports  —  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
German  trade  and  only  about  one-half  of  the 
total  German  trade  with  Fan-America  which 
amounted  to  $l,10aO00m  of  which  $730,000,' 
000  was  on  the  import  side  and  $370,000,000  on 
the  export  side. 

Commercial  Policy.^ — The  free  trade  poUcv 
alrea^r  inaugurated  De£ore  the  foundation  ol 


Exports  from  Gemany  to 

Great  Britain  

Austria-Hungary  

Ruuia  

Pi^ance  

United  States  

Holland  

Belgium  

? witter  land  
taly  

Denmark  

Argentina  


$359 

276, 
220, 
197, 
178, 
173, 
138, 
134, 
98, 
71, 
M. 
57, 
SO, 


000.000 
000,000 
000.000 
000.000 
000,000 
000.000 
000,000 
000.000 
000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000.000 
000,000 


estaUtsfaraent  of   a  system  of  commetdal 

treaties  binding  together  the  European  states 
for  periods  of  12  years  (the  first  endii^  1904, 
the  second  so  far  as  not  temmiated-by  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  1914-18).  The  tariff  of  1902 
(the  basis  of  the  tariff  treaties  of  1904-05)  was 
again  highly  protective,  especially  for  the  agri- 
cultural interests,  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
^wing  conviction  that  a  large  raw  prodtiction 
in  agricultare  and  io  mining  was  necessary  to 
{»resMTe  the  poUtical  indep^idence  of  the  na- 
tion. But  it  was  only  during  the  last  few  years 
before  the  war  that  the  tiuestion  of  raising  all 
the  necessary  foodstuffs  in  Germany  proper 
was  discussed. 

Cuatoma  Duties. — The  gross  amount  of  cus- 
toiBs  duties  collected  in  1913  was  $181,000,000. 
There  is  in  Germany  a  system  of  eiqiort  oei^ 
tificates  on  some  dutiable  products  liln  rye 
which  allow  for  free  imports  of  a  corre^nd- 
ing  amount  of  dutiable  foodstuffs  and  which 
are  used  for  the  payments  of  import  duties. 
The  amount  of  duties  paid  by  those  export 
certificates  (in  1913  about  $40,000,000)  is  not 
included  in  the  figures  above.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  customis  duties  ($138,500,000) 
is  derived  from  foodstuffs.  The  (jennan  con- 
sumer had  to  pay  in  the  price  of  the  foodstuffs 
imported  on  the  average  one-fifth  more,  and  of 
grain  particularly  one-third  more  than  uie  price 
would,  have  been  if  free  imports  were  granted. 
The  German  farmer,  especially  _the  larger  one, 
enjoys  the  benefit  from  the  lugher  pnce  level 
bemg  stabilized  in  this  position  by  die  system 
of  export  certi^cates  if  Germany's  own  produc- 
tion should  exceed  the  amount  that  she  wants 
for  her  own  consumption.  By  agreement  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  parties  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  raising  of  the  grain  duties  in 
the  Tariff  Law  of  19(«  had  to  be  reserved  for 
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the  estaUisfament  of  a  national  insurance  for  tke  last  25  ^nean.  In  19S0  &e  trade  balance 
widows  and  orphans  (mtioduced  by  the  Insnr-  was  slighUy-  in  favor  of  Germany.  Since  1890 
ance  Law  of  1911).  That  clearly  indicates  the-  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Ger- 
close  connection  between  the  protective  and  the  many  have  increased  more  than  300  per  cent, 
social  policy  of  the  German  Empire.  while  the  exports  from  Germany  to  the  United 
Germany's  Commerce  with  the  Unhed  States  did  not  increase  100  per  cent  That 
Ststea^In  1913  the  Unhed  States  oceonied  development  is  due  to  the  growing  indnstriat 
the  fbrst  place  in  imports  to,  but  only  the  fifth  ization  of  Germany  with  growing  needs  of  in»- 
place  in  exports  from,  Germany,  according  to  ports  in  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  cotton, 
German  statistics,  and  Gemany  held  the  sec-  fats,  wheat,  copper,  and  to  the  growing  indus- 
ond  place  in  imports  to,  and  the  Mrd  i^ce  in  trialization  of  the  United  States,  backed  hy  a 
exports  from,  the  United  States,  according  to  strong  protective  tariff  policy  which  tends  to 
American  statistics.  Of  the  total  exports  from  exchtoe  foreign  manufactures  from  the  Amerl- 
the  United  States  14.5  per  cent  went  to  Ger-  can  maricet.  While  Germany  needs  urgently 
many,  of  the  total  imports  U)  per  cent  came  some  of  the  products  in  which  the  United 
from  Germany.  Of  the  total  imfiorts  into  Ger-  States  i^und,  tiiere  is  no  corresponding  de- 
many  16  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States,  nand  in  ^e  United  States  for  goods  produced 
wUle  of  the  total  exports  only  7  per  cent  went  in  Germany. 

to  the  Untttd  States.    The  trade  balance  be-         Concemti^;  the  articles  of  import  from  the 

tween  the  Umted  States  and  Germany  is  over-  United  States  to  Germany,  the  concentntioB  cm 

whehniiogfy  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Ger^  a  few  aftietes  eaiensiTdy  pvodaced  in  the 

I  Developuent  of  GnuAN  Traob  with  the  Unxied  Staiib. 

(AeoordiBC  to  both  Ite  Anmiem  and  Ooibul  aUtMxm.) 
1  Gmma  import*  from  the  Uruted  State*    Germ&n  exports  to  tha  Unitod  State* 

TKAK  Gennai)  American  Gcmun  American 

1S90   tl02, 000.000  ISS.OQO.oaO         $t06, 000,00*  (90,000,000 

1900   355.000.000  187,000,000  110.000,00*  97,000,000 

1913   428.000,000        332.000.000        178.000,000        iw.  oop,  oop 

'  Some  of  the  Leading  Aueucak  Exfosts  to  Germany. 

1890  1900  1913 

Cotton   »35,0O0.O0O  t»4, 700,000  ♦115,400,000 

Onper   100.000  25,300,000  73,500,000 

WhMt   2,200.000  15,100,000  41,300,000 

Urd.  mamrine   11,600,000  21,000,000  33,300.000 

Mineral  oiUT   15, 900, COO  18.900,000  20,600.000 

Hides,  Umir  for  fur*   1.900,000  1,500,000  19,900.000 

GnuoB,  other  than  irfteM    Il.tiOO.OOO  29,000,000  18,200,000 

Oil  cakes,  cotton  oil  •   2,000,000  9.100,000  9,700,000 

Reun,  turpentine  oil   2,000.000  '  6,600.000  9,000.000 

Fruits,  fresh  and  dried   400,000  3,000,000  8,500,000 

Meat.  taSow.  iateMiiM   2.^,000.  9, tOO,000  4.400.000 

Some  of  the  Leading  Gbbman  Iupcsts  to  the  United  States. 

Half  silken  goods   117,300,000  |6. 800.000  11.500. 000 

Woolen  goods   6.800.000  1.800,000  2.1OO.O0O 

Cotton  bosteiy  and  gloves   8,700.000  6,300,000  5,900.000 

CottonWes   1,700.000  2,500.000  3,200,000 

Leather  gloves  and  leather  for  gloves.   5.000,000  5.800.000  5,300.000 

Hides  for  furs  and  others  ,   1,100.000  3,200.000  11.200.000 

Potsih,  potaasinm  chloride,  etc   1,200.000  4,700,000  17,400.000 

Porcslain   1,100,000  4.000.00*  3.700.000 

Toys   2.000.000  3.600,000  8.100,000 

Chemical  dyas   1.900.000  5.600,000  9,500,000 

Tfopkal  products  Crahber.  oil)   600.000  3.000,000  5,600.000 

BooEsTpnnta   3.400.000  4.O0O.O0O  1.500,000 


man  statistics  show  American  imports  to  Ger- 
many amounting  to  $428,000,000  against  ex- 
p^s  to  the  United  States  amounting  to  $178,- 
000,000.  American  statistics  show  American 
imports  into  Germany  amounting  to  ^2,000,000 
against  German  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounting  to  $189,000,000.  In  the  figures  of 
tltt  American  statistics  the  freiriit  costs  of  the 
German  exports  to  the  United  States  are  al- , 
ready  included  in  the  prices  of  the  imported' 
nxMs  to  America,  while  the  freight  cOsts  frcmi 
Uie  United  States  remain  to  be  ^d  for.  A&- 
cordii^  to  the  American  statistics  that  means 
when  ibt  freight  costs  are  already  paid  or 
have  to  be  paid  by  Germany  there  remains  a 
balance  against  Germany  of  $143,000,0001  Sup- 
pose the  German  capitalist  investments  in  the 
United  States  (about  diree-quarter  billion  dollars, 
m<»tly  railroad  bonds)  yield  a  yearly  income  of 
$5<^O0O,00C^  there  remains  a  passive  balance  <^ 
more  than  $£10,000,000.  That  unfavorable  trade 
balance  has  been  develi^d  gradually  during 


United  States  has  become  more  and  more  ac- 
centuated; in  1913,  cotton,  copper,  wheat,  Urd 
and  margarine  accotuted  for  iumost  two-thirds 
.of  the  total  imports.  American  imports  con- 
stituted 76  per  cent  of  the  total  German  im- 
ports of  cotton,  ffi  per  cent  of  copper,  40  per 
cent  of  wheat,  77  per  cent  of  lard,  and  54  per 
cent  of  mineral  oils  in  19U.  In  the  same  year, 
the  more  -important  items  of  products  of 
American  manufactures  imported  to  German 
were  mowers,  $4,400;0Q0;  machines  for  ^ 
working  of  metals,  $1,400,000;  cash-registers, 
$1,100,000;  and  typewriters,  $1,100,000.  Con- 
cerning the  articles  of  export  from  Germany 
to  the  United  States  there  is  not  one  item  of 
considerable  amount,  but  most  are  very  small. 
Gsnsidering  only  those  amounting  to  $1,000,000 
or  over,  the  texUle  industries  leamng  witfi  $21,- 
000,000;  next  come  the  products  of  the  German 
potash  mines,  with  $17,000,000;  the  leather  in- 
dustries, $17,000,000;  the  chemical  industries, 
especially  4yestuff5,  $12,000,000.  Tha  table  of  tiK 
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•leading  import  goods  -  from  .Gerfnaoy  in  1890, 
1900  and  1913,  shows  clearly  the  influence  of  the 
American  tariff  legislation  in  exclndiag  Gor- 
man and  fostering  American  matuifactorcs. 
Half  silken  goods,  the  domimnt  artide  of 
German  export  in  1890,  has  ceased  to  be  of  aiqr 
impoTtance,  woolen  gt)ods,  leather  ^ovcs,  cot- 
ton hoabry,  porcelain,  all  promineiit  features  of 
the  exports,  of  1890  or  1900,  have  greatly  de- 
crdased  in  importance.  No  correspondm^  ten- 
dency of  excfudinff  American'  products  is  ob- 
served, all  the  leading  items  of  American  im- 
ports to  Germany  showing  large  and  omttntial 
nins.  .  Concerning  the  import  of  prodticts.  of 
the  slat^Ehter-houses  from  die  United  States  to 
Germasy,  cme  may  remembo-  that  die  United 
Statics  ntas  ceased  to  be  a  meat-exporting  oona- 
try,  while  the  decrease  in  exports  of  <^er.  grain 
except  wheat,  is  largely  counterbahmccd  by  the 
increase  in  the  exports  oi  wheat. 

Blblioyaphy. — Barmen,  R.,  ^Detstschlands 
Stellung  im  Welthandel  una  Weltverkehr* 
(1914) ;  Harms,  ^Deutsdilands  Antdl  an 
Welthandel  und  Weltwirtsdiaft>  (Bertm 
1916) ;  Hclffericb,  K.,  ^Germany's  Economic 
Progress  and  National  Wealth'  (ib.  1915) ; 
Zahn.  F.,  ^Deatschlamls  wirtsdiaftliche  Ent- 
-widdting*  (ib.  1914). 

H.  LUFFT. 

21.  GERMAN  INDUSTRIES.  The  foun- 
dation of  modem  German  industrial  progress 
was  laid  in  the  5rst  two  decades  following  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  and  its  cornerstone  was 
the  improved  processes  of  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction. ,  In  addition  to  (>erman/s  original 
minin?  districts,  there  were  to  the  territories  ac- 
quired from  France  large  deposits  of  iron  ore 

.which  at  that  time  were  of  negligible  value, 
unce  the  purer  ores  of  England  andthe  United 
States  could  be  produced  much  more  cheaply. 

GermanVs  production  of  pig  iron  in  1887 
was  4,024,000  tons,  as  comMre4  with  Great 

IBritain's  production  of  7,68LW0  tons  and  that 

■  of  the  United  States  of  6,520,000  toi»,  whOe 
the  production  of   steel   was  934,600  tons, 

.2,403,200  tons  and  2,604.000  tons,  respecttvdy. 
About  that  time  new  metallurgical  processes 

■were  invented,  notably  the  Thoraas-Gildirist 

'process  for  the  elimination  of  the  phosphorus 
of  iron  ore,  which  not  only  made  available 
Germany's  vast  unused  deposits  of  iron  ore,  but 
also  stimulated  agiiculture  through  rendering 
the  phosphorus  availaUe  for  fertiliaer. 

Within  20  yean  (Germany's  pig  inm  produc- 
tion had  increased  400  per  cent,  wUte  Great 
Britain's  had  inci-eased  only  30  per  cent.  Ger- 
many's steel  production  had  increased  1,300  per 
cent,  while  Great  Britain's  had  increased  on^y 
150  per  cent.  Hius  Germany  had  outstripped 

.England  and  was  within  a  comparable  distance 
of  the  United  States  with  its  much  greater  <fe- 

-  posits.  Meanwhile  Germxay  had  been  making 
great  strides  in  technique  and  organization,  and 
taken  in  connection  with  the  tnemendous  im- 
petus of  the  flood  of  iron  and  steel;  the  whole 
industrial  life  of  Germany  quickened  and  grew 
to  gigantic  proportions.   See  article  Gexuanit's 

.EOONOUIC  OlGANIZATION. 

While  the  iron  and  steel  production  would 
l»ve  made  (xermany  prosperous  under  ordinary 

^conditions,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  fuel 
in  the  mat' engine  of  German  organiration,  a 
policqr  wnich  almost  airtomatically,  once  adopted, 

-fut  Germany  at  ihe  head  of  the  industrial  jiro- 


ccssioa.  '  That  policy  is  one  of  encouragement, 
MtpeHviaion,  initiative  and  direct  participation 
'  by  the  government  in  the  industrial  Hfe  of  the 
nvtioa.  Other  govemments  ar«  oootent  to  see 
their  industries  devdop  of  dieir  own  accord 
mA  to  Idle  any  action-  rdittive  to  indnstrial 
matters  only  when  forced  to  do  so  by  the  pre»> 
duvt  of  public  opinion.  The  German  system  is 
to  take  tlie  initiative,  devise  means  of  stimu- 
huit^  industry,  Acect,  si^Krvise  and  participate 
in  toduUrial  under^ddngs,  provide  systems 
whereby  workers  ma^  be  properly  trained,  raw 
materials  -procured,  mvcntioa  stanulated,  aai- 
tai  x}btained,  the  eirils  of  competition  avoitfed 
and  fimUy  maritets  for  the  goodB  devdoped. 
Thus  every  possihle  encouragement  is  offered 
to  indubtry  by  the  German  government. 

The  basic  technical  principle  of  Germany's 
industries  is  that  of  transformhiff  cheap  raw 
materials  into  highly  valnable  fini^ed  products. 
Bung^  rich  in  man  power  and  conqnratively 
poor  in  raw  materials  and  natural  resources, 
the  tendency  1^  been  to  conserve  as  far  aa 
possible  the  resources  in  materials  and  to  use 
to  the  best  possible  advantage  the  man  power 
available  and  to  increase  its  skill  and  multiply 
its  productivity  by  new  inventioas  and  effident 
memods  of  utilization. 

In  every  department  of  industrial  activity 
the  same  general  principle  is  followed  of  utiliz- 
ing cheap  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
highly  valuable  products. 

The  political  organization  upon  which  Ger- 
man industrial  progress  is  founded  was  estab- 
lished at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  at  the  end  of  the  Franco-Prusaan 
War.  It  is  in  a  sense  paMmalistIc,  but  pater- 
nalistic in  the  best  sense. 

Germany  has  a  hi(dily  effective  political 
system,  whose  policies  when  determined  upon 
b^  the  Bundesrat  are  carried  into  effect  forth- 
with and  effectively.  \iWien  the  government 
adopts  a  policy  of  industrial  encouragement,  it 
is  certain  to  be  carried  into  effect  Where 
private  activity  is  insufficient  the  government 
enters  into  the  .  scheme  of  things  directly,  which 
is  espedal^  true  in  the  encouragement  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  schools,  ana  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  testing  laboratories  and  of  corps  of  ex- 
perts who  are  constantly  engaged  in  perfecting 
and  developing  new  inventions  and  industrial 
processes  and  "wbo  are  always  ready  to  asnst 
maaufaeenfcn  in  the  solution  of  their  partlc- 
vlar  problems.  Professors  of  technical  onl- 
versities  are  maldng  constant  contributions  of 
an  inventive  nature  to  the  general  fund  of  in- 
dustrial and  technical  knowlec^e  and  are  al- 
ways ready  to  lend  their  time  and  facilities  to 
the  cause  of  industry,  while  large  industrial 
concerns  maintain  staffs  of  experts  for  the 
speoal  consideratioa  oi  their  own  {HtiUcns. 

The  actlvides  of  (lerman  itecfanlque  are  re- 
flected ill  the  number  of  technical  publications 
in  the  German  language,  which  is  annually  sev- 
eral times  the  number  of  publications  in  all 
other  languages  combined.  Sut^  a  vast  volume 
of  technical  effort  does  not  fail  to  make  itself 
felt  It  is  the  driving  force  back  of  German 
prosfieri^.  It  is  not  a  force,  however,  which  b 
permitted  to  wear  itsdf  down.  The  govemraent 
constantly  keeps  in  toudi  with  the  industrial 
life  of  the  nation  and  does  not  permit  its  self- 
improving  spirit  and  initiative  to  fl:^.  Not  oidy 
by  direct  supHirision  is  industiy  stioHilated,  btit 
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*  indirect  ways  it  is  even  more  effectively  eii^ 
couraged.  For  example,  the  successful  man  of 
business,  the  notable  inventor  or  technician  is 
honored  with  positions  of  political  importance 
and  with  decorations  signalizing  his  work. 

The  German  business  man  has  oj>porttiiuties 
of  servinfT  the  govenuDent  to  whidi  be  may 
properiy  aspire  aa  do  our  great  lawyers  to  the 
Supreme  Court  bench,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
government  service  attracts  and  rewards  the 
brightest  minds  and  gives  as  well  as  act^uires 
presti^.  SiHinging  from  such  a  source,  it  will 
be  obvious  that  the  ene^iies  of  the  govemment 
directed  toward  the  improvement  of  industry 
will  be  effective  and  that  any  lack  of  individuu 
incentive  mil  be  supplemented  by  governmental 
initiative. 

Not  alone  in  a  technical  sense  is  industry 
encouraged,  but  financially  as  well,  since  it  is 
realized  that  without  suitable  provision  for 
capital  new  industries  cannot  make  headway 
■  and  old  ones  will  bneuish.  Soecial  banks  make 
it  a  feattlre  of  their  business  to  provide  capttil 
on  fair  tenns  to  new  industries  and  inventions 
i^ch  are  seen  ,  upon  investigation  to  be  wrorthy 
of  encoutaeenMat.  Thus  any  meritorious  en« 
terprise  is  sure  of  a  fair  start  And  dbes  not 
have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  unsavory  promotions 
as  in  some'  ooiuttries.  Once  started,  new  in-! 
dustries  are  protected  so  that  larger  concerns 
cannot  .drive  thesa  out  of  business,  and  thus  the 
small  business  man,  on  whom  the  pro^terity  of 
the  public  evmtually  depends,  is  protected  in 
bis  undertaldngs.  la  the  place  o£  ttusts^  which 
are  of  a  predatory  nature  and  seek  to  nun  com- 
petitors with  the  ultimate  object  of  ^eiP^Ung 
the  public,  German  industry  is  organized  as  a 
number  of  cartels  which  are  encouraged  by  law 
and  in  which  even  the  govemment  partiapates 
as  a  member.  In  its  organization,  the  cartel  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  pnce-fixing  pool  in  vogue 
in  the  United  States  before  the  era  of  trusts. 
In  the  Jwol,  the  varions  competing  firms  agreed 
on  prices  to  be  charged  to  the  consumer  hy  all 
the  members,  and  upon  volume  of  output  to  be 
allowed  to  each  member.  In  some  cases  the  earn- 
ings were  lumped  or  pooled  and  later  divided 
on  a  certain  pro  rata  basis.  This  made  it  pos- 
sible for  competing  firms  to  exist  and  do  busi- 
ness at  a  profit,  which  would  ottierwise  have 
cut  each  other's  prices  to  a  point  of  bankruptcy. 
It  is  obvious  that  business  to  exist  must  make 
a  normal  profit,  but  in  a  state  of  unregulated 
competition  the  richer  firms  may  sell  tbar 
goods  at  such  low  prices  that  the  small  firms 
are  mined. 

In  Germany  Uie  tendency  of  business  men  to 
form  into  self-protecting  groups  was  recognized 
as  a  proper  and  necessary  effort.  The  individ- 
ual business  men  and  companies  of  an  industry 
were  permitted  to  organize  themselves  into  a 
loose  form  of  organization  known  as  the  cartel. 
In  some  cases  there  would  be  one  or  more  car- 
tels in  an  industry,  and  in  others  but  one 
cartel  for  a  nunriber  of  industrials.  Individual 
firms  may  remain  outside  of  cartels  if  tiiey 
prefer.  The  carte!  is  empowered  to  fix  prices 
to  be  charged  to  the  public  and  to  allot  the 
amount  of  business  to  be  done  by  each  member 
or  the  proportion  of  output  to  be  allowed  as 
compared  with  the  output  of  the  whole  cartel. 
Competition  is  thus  largely  confined  to  quality 
and  economies  in  production  and  service  rather 
than  price.   A  living  profit  is  made  possible  and 


stability  of  the  market  insured.  The  pt^ic  is 
not  mulcttd  s^e  die  cartels  are  under  legal 
supervision  and  are  not  allowed  to  fix  prieet 
at  unreasonable  levels. 

The  German  industrial  system  is  Uius  very 
flexible,  being^  adapted  to  meet  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable mannor  any  and  all  of  the  proUsoM 
whidi  may  vise  It  presenrcs  individual  inhtft" 
tive,  promotes  proper  competition  but  prevents 
its  destntctive  manifestations,  and  is  capaUe 
of  meeting  the  most  f  ormitUble  rivalry,  wihether 
such  rivaliy  exhUnts  itself  at  hone  <>r  abrbad. 
The  efficacy  of  the  -German  industrial  system  is 
particularly  shown  in  the  forei^  field.  The 
government  is  constantly  active  in  foster- 
mg  foreign  trade  and  in  seeing  die  German 
manufacturers  and  exporters  make  use  of 
every  oi^rtuni^  which  presents  itself. 
Even  should  the  immediate  business  in  hand 
not  promise  an  inviting  profit,  the  manufac- 
turer is  encouraged  to  occupy  the  field  from 
motives  of  patriotism,  in  the  knowledge  that 
once  the  market  is  occupied  by  German  goods 
other  goods  will  be  shut  out  and  in  time  the 
trade  will  prove  profitable.  Suitable  banking 
and  financial  arrangements  are  made  so  that  the 
customs  of  foreign  business  may  be  observed 
and  thus  every  enoit  is  made  to  permanently 
establish  German  trade  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Ger- 
man industry,  with  such  tar-reaching  plans  of 
organization  in  operation,  should  have  made 
enormous  strides. 

The  figures  of  the  increase  of  iron  and^  steel 
production  previously  referred  to  are  an  index 
of  Germany's  industrial  growth. 

P»5  Iron  FHODUCnon  (in  tons).  - 

iBCMUk 

coDNniB  1SS7  1911       IMr  o«nt 

OMmftny-   4,024,000    19. 574, #00  387 

VtaUd  Kiacd9ta   7,681,000    10.033.000  30 

France   I.5U.0O0     4,411,000  281.3 

Utdtiid  StAtn   tf,s»,ooe  24,oas,oao     '  3«.< 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease is  greater  for  Germany  than  even  for 
the  United  States. 


comntui 


Steo.  Production  (m  tons). 

Inamm 

1686-           mo  per  oeot 

954,600  «13,698,600  1335 

Jnited  Kingdom             2.403,200     6.106,800  154.1 

France                              427,600     3.390.300  692.9 

United  SUtM                 2.604,400    26,512,400  910.3 


The  proportionate  increase  of  Germany's 
steel  output  is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  any 
odier  country  and  has  reached  one-half  of  that 
of  the  United  StaMs,  with  its  immeasurab^ 
greater  deposits. 

Of  known  supplies  of  coal,  it  is  calculated 
that  Germany's  coal  will  last  over  1,000  years ; 
that  of  France  500  years  and  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  only  300  years.  Of  known  iron  de» 
posits,  the  calculated  amounts  are;  Germatqr, 
3,878,000,000  tons;  France,  3,300,000,000  tons; 
United  Kingdom,  1,300,000.000  tons  and  the 
United  States  9,855,000,000  ton».t  Germany's 
share  of  the. European  supply  is  32.3  per  cent 

*  In  the  Tear  1912  Geimany^  «tee1  production  wm 
13.019,300  too*. 

t  The  reatoffttioa  of  Atuoa  and  Lomiaa  to  Fraua 
materially  alters  the  relative  poritions  H  Prance  sa4  Oer» 
teany  in  regard  to  iron  deporiM. 
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and  of  the  world's  siq>ply  17.3  per  cent.  Her 
pig  iron  and  steel  output  is  only  ili^^tly  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  world's  total  output. 

The  increase  in  production  in  all  countries 
shows  the  great  strides  of  modem  industry  all 
over  the  world.  The  present  figures  show  an 
activity  and  volume  of  business  that  makes  the 
world  of  a  generation  ago  seem  poverty>-stricfceD 
by  comparison. 

In  the  production  of  coal  and  lignite  Ger- 
many has  made  ^ogress  almost  as  great  as  in 
steel  and  iron.  The  comparative  figures  are  as 
follows : 

Coal  and  Lignite  Pboduction  (in  tons). 


coxnmtiBs 

Oennany  

gnited  Kinedotn. 

United  Shttw.... 


1885 

73.675,000 
161.909.000 

19,511,000 
100,843,000 


1910  per  cent 

222.375,000  201.8 

268,«Tr,000  65.9 

38,350.000  96. « 

455,042.000  351.2 


Coal  and  Lignite  Consumption 
(tons  per  capita). 

IncroMe 

COUNTKIRS  1885       1910  percent 

Germuiy   1.50      3. 25  116.7 

United  Kingdom   3.63      4.07  12.1 

Friutcc   0.7«      1.41  78.5 

UnltMiaMH   1.76      4.78  171.6 


The  great  increase  in  the  production  of  coal 
is  an  index  of  the  growth  of  Germany's  indus- 
tries both  actually  and  in  proportion  to  her 
population ;  the  increase  per  capita  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  intensification  of  her  industrial 
activities. 

The  total  value  of  (krmany's  mined  coal  in 
1887  was  351.300,000  marks  while  in  1911  it 

was  1,756,100,000  marks,  an  increase  of  400  per 
cent.  The  United  States,  which  was  Consider- 
ably behind  Britain,  is  now  far  in  the  lead  while 
Germany  has  almost  equaled  Britain  and  now 
produces  one-fifth  of  the  world's  total  output 
of  coal. 

In  coke  production  Germany  has  substan- 
tially passed  Great  Britain. 

Coke  Production  (in  tons). 

Increuo 

comnaiai  1905  1910  percent 

Oemuny   16.491.000    23.600.000  43.1 

United  Kinnion   17.732.000    19,642,200  10.8 

Pi»no».r77.   2.268.000     2,688.000  18.5 

United  States   29.240.000   37.838.000  29.4 

Germany  thus  produces  one-quarter  of  the 
world's  coke  and  is  increasing  her  production 
at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  are  the  other 
countries.  In-  coke  by-products  the  increase  is 
far  more  rapid  and  reflects  the  important  de- 
velopment of  Germany's  chemical  industries. 

Coke  BY-paoDucxs,  Production  in  E)(»tmund 
District  (in  tons). 
BY-PRODUCT  1 896      191 1  Increaae 

SobtHM  of  Hnmoiik   30.913  244,567  1:11.7 

(Elevenfold) 

Tir   28.341  590,300  1:19.4 

Bttud   213    53.941  1330.9 

In  addition  to  her  supplies  of  tar  used  in 
chemical  industries  Germany  imports  large 
quantities  of  tar  from  the  United  States  which 
serves  to  conserve  her  supplies  of  raw  material. 
Her  gas  industry  in  1910  ronsimied  coal  to  the 
value  of  120,000,000  nArks  ($3a000,000},  pro- 


ducing 2,50QtOOO/)00  cubic  metres  of  gas  (as 
compared  .with  325,000,000  in  1877),  having  a 
value  of  375,000,000  marks  ($93,750,000),  with 
.  by-products  having  a  value  of  83,300,000  marks 
($20,825,000). 

In  addition  to  iron,  steel,  coal  and  coke, 
Germany  has  other  h^ifaly  important  mining 
industries  which  have  made  immense  advances 
in  the  past  generation. 

Mining  Output  (production  value  in  marks). 

PRODUCT  1871  19t0  Imease 

Oo*l«lidligniU......  344,600,000  1,705,300,000    ^  1;7 

(Seven- 
fold) 

106.800,000  t-J.5 
97.800,000  1:31.7 


Iron  ores   30.800.000 

PotMhuidotlMrtalta.  4,500.000 
Zinc,  lead  and  copper 

oiea   25.700,000 

Other  mining pfodnctt  8.600,000 


82.700.000 
16.000.000 


1:3.3 
1:1.9 


Totia  314,200.000  2,008.500.000 

The  increase  in  mining  output  thus,  of  more  • 
than  sixfold,  is  due  veiy  considerdily  to  the 
numerous  new  chemical  and  technical  processes 
which  have  made  it  possible  to  recover  ore 
values  that  would  otherwise  have  remained  un- 
obtainable. In  25  years  the  total  value  of  the 
direct  products  of  Cvetman  mining  have  in- 
creased from  700,000,000  to  2,000.000*000  marks 
and  this  vast  at^entation  of  wealth  has 
transformed  (lermany  from  cme  of  the  poorest 
to  one  of  the  richest  of  countries. 

In  the  consumption  of  copper  (^nnamr  has 
a  loi^  lead  over  Britain  and  compares  »vor' 
ably  with  the  United  States  and  is  growing 
much  more  rapidly  than  either. 

OffPEB  O^NsuuFHON  (in  tons). 

Increeee 

COUNT  Km  1901         1911  percent 

Gemuny   64,800     225,800  166.3 

United  Kingdora   105,200     159,400  51.5 

Rett  of  Europe   102,100     231.100  116.6 

United  Stat«i   192,300     331.900  67.4 

TotAl   494.200     959.400  94.1 

Germany  is  thus  using  practically  one- 
quarter  of  the  world's  copper  output 

In  the  consumption  of  cotton  (jcrmany  occD- 
pies  third  place. 

OnroN  CoNBUKmoK. 

1910-1911  Cotton 
coinmuas  (balei)  ■pindle9,19l2 

Germany   1 . 685 , 192    10, 598 , 752 

United  KiuBdem   3.384.480  55.164.794 

Prance   945,815  7.400,000 

United  States   4,696,000  29.523.597 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  cot- 
ton as  compared  with  the  number  of  spindles 
is  much  larf^er  in  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many than  in  Britain.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  consumption  per  spindle  is  necessarily 
greater,  but  rather  that  more  cotton  is  used  for 
purposes  such  as  the  manufacture  of  explosives 
than  for  weaving.  The  industrial  use  of  ex- 
plosives has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years, 
especially  in  tne  United  States,  where  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  output  of  explosive  fac- 
tories is  devoted  to  the  military  purposes  of 
the  national  government. 

The  superiority  of  Germany  in  brewing  is 
rather,  in  the  number  of  breweries  than  in  the 
volume  of  the  brew. 
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Brewing  (in  1911). 

Pitxlttction  tn   Nmdter  of 
oouMTBnt  hwtetem  brwwriw 

QamMur   «s.<»».ao}  12.009 

United  Kinsdom   58,S1J,000  4,226 

Flmiwe   tr. 942, 000  3.203 

Aaitrifr.II«nRKnr   25,571,000  1.240 

The  German  output  of  manufactured  to- 
bacco has  not  greatly  increased  as  regards 
cigars,  but  cigarette  manufacture  has  increased 
in  a  very  marked  manner. 


Tobacco  Manufactuke. 


1875 


1903 


1911 


PBO>UCT 

CiSMCttes...      152,000,000  3,200.000,000  9,3S2.000,OOQ 

dgm  5.2U.00O.OQe  7.384,000,000  S, 000, 000,000 

(wtiraated) 


The  great  strides  of  German  technical  prog- 
ress is  seen  in  a  comparison  of  die  number  of 


power,  in  1S9S  to  2,358,000  horse  power  and  in 
1907  to  5,19(^)00  horse  power.  During  this 
period  of  25  ycsrs,  therefore,  the  capacity  in- 
creased more  than  fourfold,  and  in  the  12 
years  from  1895  to  1907  it  was  more  than 
doubled.  In  the  whole  German  &npire,  for 
which  comparative  figures  are  available  only 
since;  1895,  the  development  was  similar.  In 
the  year  1907  the  census  showed  124,000  steam 
engines  with  a  capacity  of  7,587,000  maximum 
horse  power,  or  5,185,000  effective  horse  povrer. 
What  these  figures  mean  becomes  clearer  when 
mechanical  and  bnman  capad^  for  work  is 
compared.  The  effective  capaaty  of  one  me- 
chanical horse  power  is  about  the  physical  labor 
equivalent  of  10  men.  Upon  tnis  basis  the 
actual  work  flone  by  German  steam  engine;;  in 
the  year  1907  was  equivalent  to  the  work  done 
by  ^000,000  men,  and  the  increase  of  actua^ 
effective  stewn  horse  power  from  1895  to  1907 


Persons  Euployed  in  Vabious  Insustubs. 


1NDU8TRUS 


I8U 


1895 


1907 


PttfCRltAP 

of  incTMw, 
188»-1907 


Mining,  smeltiog  and  ealtworJo  (aJ*a  wire  drawing  for  1882} 

Stone  and  eartlu  

Metal  worldag  

MachinerT  

Chemicali  :  

Dluminating  materials,  fata,  oils,  soaps,  etc  

Tettiles  

Pap«r  

Leather  

Wood  and  woodwoddng  

Foods,  beverages,  etc  

Clothing  trade  and  cleaning  

Builduig  trade  

Priating,  art  rcprodwstiiMii  etc.  


430.134 
349,196 
459,713 
356,089 
71.777 
42.703 
910,089 
100,156 
121.532 
469.695 
743,881 
1.259.791 
533,511 
85,394 


534.289, 
558,286 
«39,755 
582.672 
115,231 
37,909. 
993.257 
152.909 
160,343 
598,496 
1,021,490 
1.390.604 
1.045,516 
147:746 


879.600 
747.057 
905.868 
1,171,783 
167,670 
95.957 
1,094.955 
225.046 
206.313 
736.424 
1.260,580 
1.562.382 
1,576,804 
243,262 


104.5 
Ul.t 
97.1 
229.1 
133.6 
124.  T 
20.3 
124.7 
68.8 
36.8 
69.5 
24.0 
195.6 
184.9 


persons  employed  in  the  various  industries, 
with  the  increases  in  output  previously  given. 
From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  the  ntmiber  of  persons  employed  has  in- 
creased, the  increase  has  been  very  much 
smaller  proportionally  than  the  increase  of  out- 
put. 

Another  valuable  index  of  the  progress  of 
German  industry  is  seen  in  the  increase  in  the 
use  of  power  for  industrial  purposes.  In 
Prussia's  industries  the  capacity  of  steam  en- 
gines amotmted  in  1882  to  1,222,000  horse 


was  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  the  worldng 
population  by  about  28,000,000  men. 

These  figures  should  be  placed  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  uose  of  the  workingpopulatitm  of 
^e  empire,  which  showed  18,900,000  persons 
for  1895  and  24^000  for  1906.  In  the  year 
1895  there  was,  accordingly,  for  each  person 
eng^iged  in  labor,  not  much  more  than  one 
equivalent  of  his  labor  represented  by  steam 
power.  But  whereas  the  laboring  population 
increased  from  1895  to  1907  by  ^700.000  per- 
sons, the  steam  ei^nes  of  Germany  tmdcp- 
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iNwnniK 


8tlUD  pomf  0B  llQfM  pOfffM) 


1895 


1907 


Percentage 
increase, 
1895-1907 


Bketrieil 

power  1907 


Mining,  smelting  and  aah  worits  (also  wire  drawing  for  1882) 

Stone  and  earths  

Metal  working  

Machinery  

Chemicals  

niuininatinK  materials,  faU.  oils,  soapa,  etc  

Textiles  

Papw  

Leather  

Wood  and  woodworking  ,  

Poods,  beverages,  etc  

Clothing  trade  and  cleaning  

BuOding  trade  

Printing,  art  reproduction,  etc  


VOL.  12—38 


995,069 
197,796 
141,141 
184,821 
83,587 
29.942 
515.583 
301,422 
32,377 
203.235 
686,263 
19,235 
46,274 
18.793 


332.968 
503,682 
443,224 
1.215.512 
192,906 
77.265 
886,373 
412.908 
S5.304 
346,024 
1,185,819 
54,852 

w.iir 

35,974 


134.6 
154.7 
211.8 
557.7 
118.9 
158.1 

71.7 
104.9 
163.5 

70.3 

72.8 
18S.2 
308.7 

91.4 


422,782.000 
88.570,000 

128.909.000 

225,026,000 
42,288,000 
13.368,000 
75.126,000 
54.966.000 
19.302,000 
56,325,000 

152.763,000 
18,999,000 
21 .497.000 
40,950,000 
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went  an  increase  of  2,800,000  horse  power; 
boice  the  steam  power  in  1907  repreaented 
more  than  twro  eauivalents  of  human  labor  £or 
each  person  employed  m  gainful  occupations. 
In  remlity  die  increase  of  mechanical  labor 
power  was  even  considerably  greater  than  finds 
expression  in  the  above  figures,  for  whereas 
steam  was,  along  with  water  power,  which 
was  relatively  little  deveioped,  almost  the  ex- 
dunve  source  of  power  for  motor  purposes 
till  into  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  centurj^ 
the  devdo|nnent  of  tiie  electrical  industry  ana 
the  invention  and  improvenient  of  explosive 
motors  has,  during  the  25  years  under  consid- 
eration, raised  up  a  new  and  rapidly,  develop- 
ing competitor  ot  steam  power. 

The  preceding  detailed  table  shows  the  rela- 
tive use  of  power  among  different  industries. 
In  addition  to  steam  power,  there  is  given  a 
column  covering  the  use  of  electrical  povirer, 
and  this  substantially  augments  the  total.  No 
figures  showing  the  increase  of  electrical  power 
are  given,  as  electrical  power  only  began  to  be 
used  to  any  appreciable  extent  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century. 

A  summary  of  the  operations  of  individual 
corporations  in  Germany  for  the  year  191 1 
shows  their  prosperous  cbndifion.  The  total 
reserve  fund  amounted  to  23  per  cent  of  the 
ontstanding  capital  stock  and  an  average  divi- 
dend of  8.1  per  cent  was  paid.  Since  German 
corporations  are  organized  on  a  sound  stock 
hasis,  the  figures  are  a  real'  index  of  conditions. 


The  rapid  development  of  German  industry 
during  the  last  generation  has  been  accom- 
plished for  the  most  part  by  the  larger  estab- 
Hshments.  The  smaller  establishments,  thou^ 
they  have  not  decreased  actually,  have  gained 
little  ground  while  the  lai^e  establishments 
have  grown  rapidly  both  in  number  and  size. 

Hand  industries,  the  operations  of  which 
are  carried  on  by  individual  workers  or  small 
l^roups  of  workers  in  their  homes,  have  existed 
in  Germany  for  many  centuries  and  do  not 
readily  yield  to  die  encroachments  of  the 
larger  units,  but  tiiey  have  not  been  gaining 
proportionately.  The  factory  has  absorbed  all 
the  increase  and  in  some  cases  has  made  in- 
roads on  the  home  industries.  More  recently, 
the  improved  facilities  for  the  distribution  of 
electrical  power  have  given  the  home  indus- 
tries a  new  advantage  as  manufacturers  and 
electric  central  station  concerns  find  it  profitable 
to  install  small,  electrically  operated  machinery 
in  the  workers'  homes,  which  enables  the  serv- 
ices of  certain  of  the  members  of  the  family 
to  be  utilized,  keeping  the  machines  constantly 
at  work  in  specialized  operations,  producing 
parts,  which  are  assembled  in  the  factory  into 
the  finished  product. 

This  is  a  modem  phase  of  home  industry 
quite  unlike  that  of  olden  times  in  which  the 
home  workers  were  highly  skilled  and  produced 
finished  ptodncts  whidi  could  not  he  matched 
by  the  factories.  Home  industry  varies  widely 
according  to  location.   In  the  cities  such  proi^ 


C6rp(»ations,  1911.— Camtal  and  Psoms. 


Number 
ot 

Gompiak> 


MtUkm  mftria 


Pali  up 
capital 


Rewrvc 
fvodl 


Debea- 

tUIM 


Net 
profit! 


Divideiidf 
per  <mt 


Ubdwf  

Chutmet,  brickwoifca.  etc  

Hetal  wotkins  

itrnMoMy  industry  

Chwoitnl  in^wtry  

Textile  Indutry  

Paper  

LMfbw  and  rubber  

Wood  

Pood,  etc...  ^..!  

Clotliiiia  

Qa«ning  ^ 

Building  trade  

Printing,  nawtpaper  ttmAe,  etc  

Commerce  

Banking  

Insurance  

Tranuort  

Miace&aiiMnM  

ToUd  (atatiitieaUy  detUt  with) 


W 
US 
160 
534 
3D2 

% 

SB 

62 
812 

13 
3 

43 
114 
368 
415 
130 
479 
232 


3,360.3 
4W.9 
278.6 
1,789.5 
637.8 
637.7 
178.6 
123.9 
^    73. S 
1,027.9 
20.3 
0.3 
80.6 

m.o 

494.3 
3.815.4 

155.2 
1.543.5 

470.2 


512.3 
68.0 
43.2 
351.0 
180.7 
>6S.l 
41.5 
40.3 
9.3  , 
207.6 
2.9 
0.02 
11. S 
11.7 
48.6 
1,042.7 
338.0 
236.1 
54.1 


702.2 
105.3 
48.7 
694.9 
168.5 
15S.8 
65. 3 
36.5 
15.7 
246.3 
2.2 
0.07 
7.6 
7.3 
146.2 
127.3 
0.3 
657.8 
159.7 


291.4 
44.1 
34.8 
318.3 
126.9 
73.8 
19.7 
30.6 
8.3 
114.9 
30 
0.01 
16.7 
9.3 
41.7 
397.1 
69.2 
104.1 
41.7 


9.14 
6.3S 
7.64 
8.  TO 

13.99 
7.44 
8-16 

10.59 
7.83 
7.47 

11.41 
2.5 

13.13 
696 
4.88 
7.91 

33.14 
4.98 
5.81 


4,680 


14.228.0 


3,255.0 


3,347.0 


1,636.0 


8.09 


The  figures  in  the  various  tables  given  are 
only  uj>  to  1911^  but  are  the  latest  obtainable. 
They  were  conqiiled  from  original  governmental 
sources,  but  as  such  figures  are  available  only 
in  reports  from  various  departments,  often  not 
in  published  form,  the  assembling  of  the  com- 
parative figures  demands  considerable  work 
and  time  and  the  interruption  of  the  war  makes 
later  data  unavailable.  In  iron  and  steel  and 
certain  other  lines  production  was  (^eatly 
augmented  by  the  war  so  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  conflict  saw  largely  increased  facilities  in 
many  lines  of  industry. 


ucts  as  clothing,  men's  fumishinp,  women's 
a^fparel,  leather  goods,  jewelry  and  omamenb, 
linen  and  wash  articles  are  favored^  while  in 
rural,  woodland  and  mountainous  districts,  as 
in  middle  and  southwest  Germany,  household 
articles  are  produced  such  as  wooden  articles, 
knit  goods,  brushes,  toys,  embroideries,  clocks, 
violins  and  the  like.  Manufactured  farm,  meat 
and  dairy  products  are  also  largely  produced 
in  the  rural  districts  rather  than  in  packing 
establishments.  The  drift  to  the  cities  luts  been, 
affected  by  and  has  affected  the  industrial  Mtua- 
Hon.   The  invention  of  labor-saving  agricnl- 
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tural  machinery  and  processes  of  cutttvadon 
have  increased  the  proanctivity  of  the  farms  at 
a  saving  of  labor,  thou^  the  increased  demand 
for  food  ^  reasMi  of  the  g^wing  porpulation 
has  somewhat  offset  the  freehig  of  agrictiUural 
laborers  for  other  pursuits  by  reason  of  such 
improvements. 

The  industrial  censuses  of  1882,  1895  and 
1907  show  the  extent  of  the  drift  to  the  cities. 
The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  agri- 
culture, industry,  trade  and  tnnaportation  wm 
as  follows: 

Total  Number  of  Persons  Employed. 

1882..  l«.2(U^  pcnona  or  35.4%  of  the  whole  populatkm 
1895. .  18.912,400  penotu  or  36^%  Ol  the  nhole  popnUtion 
1907. .    24,617,200  penoM  or  89.7%  of  tht  irtwle  vopaMoa 

This  indicates  an  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  persons  employed  in  these  activities, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  size  of  families  has  decr^wed  while  the 
popidatlon  has  increased,  there  bung  fewer  de- 
pendent members  of  the  family  in  the  later 
years  than  in  the  earlier  years,  compared  with 
the  whole  population. 

The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  depend- 
ents of  those  en^ged  in  agricultural  ^rsutts 
while  the  proportion  of  dependoits  in  industiy 
and  trade,  however,  as  shmm  the  following 
table,  is  due  more  to  th£  fact  that  Germany 
has  enjoyed  a  considerable  immigration  of  adult 
farm  laborers  and  to  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  agricultural  labor  is  performed  by  a  float- 
ing class  of  adults,  workers  who  drift  into 
other  occtuiations  during  dull  seasons  of  the 
agricultural  year.  The  followitig  table  shows 
the  distribution  of  workers  among  the  main 
branches  of  industry. 


wal  growth  of  the  population  into  a  source  of 
incnasing  wealth.  The  prosperity  and  activity 
of  German  industry  has  caused  the  earning  of 

workers  to  be  increased  materially;  until  in 
actual  amounts,  as  well  as  in  purchasing  power, 
the  German  industrial  worker  is  the  best  paid 
worker  of  his  class  in  Europe. 

Germany's  great  progress  brings  more  and 
more  completely  into  enect  the  signal  charac- 
teristic of  modem  industry,  that  of  the  division 
of  labor  and  the  association  of  labor.  Division 
of  labor  is  the  giving  to  each  worker  of  a  single 
form  of  work  in  which  he  becomes  highly  profi- 
cient while  association  of  labor  is  the  bringing 
together  of  workers,  each  performing  his  own 
special  task,  into  a  group  which  produces  a 
finished  product  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
through  the  economies  effected  by  the  division 
of  the  several  osierations  and  the  combination 
of  their  results.  The  tendency  of  the  associa- 
tion of  labor  is  toward  larger  and  larger  groups 
Thus  certain  factories  own  their  own  mines 
and  transportation  facilities  so  that  from  the 
time  the  ore  is  taken  from  the  earth  until  the 
finished  mechanism  or  product  into  which  it  is 
transformed  by  the  successive  operations  to 
which  it  is  swjected  is  delivered  to  the  pur- 
chaser, the  whole  procedure  is  carried  out  by 
the  one  concern. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  of  all  persons  en- 
gaged ui  gainful  employments  in  1882,  59  per 
cent  were  employed  in  small  concerns,  18.5  per 
cent  were  employed  in  medium  and  22.5  per 
cent  in  large  concerns.  In  1907,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  37J  per  cent  were  employed  in  small 
concerns,  25.7  per  cent  in  the  medium  concerns 
and  37  per  cent  in  the  laige  concerns.  Whereas, 
therefore,  more  than  two  and  one-half  times 


DistaiBUTioN  OP  Workers. 


Ye»r» 


PdraoOi 

employed 


Pvrsona 
MO^yed, 

iadudiag 
dependonts 


In  percentages  of 
iriiote  population 


empk>yed 


Bmplo: 


dapMul> 
enta 


Agricidtiin  Hid  Fuiwlij . 

Indoitry  

TradB  tad  Ttrnmportatipn, 


1882 
1895 
1907 
1882 
1895 
1907 
1882 
1895 
1907 


8.236.500 
8,292,700 
9.883,300 
4.396,500 
8.281.200 
11,256,300 
1,570,300 
2,338,500 
3. 477, 600 


19.225.500 
18,301,300 
17,681,200 
16.058.100 
20.253.200 
26,386.500 
4.531,100 
5,966.900 
8,278.200 


18,0 
IS. 9 
15.9 
14.0 
15.9 
18.2 
3.4 
4.5 
5.6 


43.0 
35 .6 
28.5 
35.1 
38.9 
42.5 
9.9 
11.5 
13.3 


In  connection  with  this  readjustment  the 
displacement  as  between  the  population  of  coun- 
try and  city  is  to  be  noted.    In  1885,  8,600,000 

Sersons  or  1&4  per  cent  of  the  whole  population 
ved  in  cities  of  more  than  ^,000  inhabitants, 
while  in  1910  22,400,000  persons  or  34.5  per 
cent  of  the  whole  population  lived  in  such 
cities.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  large 
cities  of  more  than  100,000  population,  of  which 
there  were  21  in  1885  and  46  in  1910,  amounted 
in  1885  to  4,40a000  persons  or  9.4  per  cent 
of  the  whole  population  and  in  1910  to  13,800,- 
000  persons  or  21.1  per  cent  of  the  whole  popu- 
h^on.  While  there  are  certain  drawbadcs  to 
tiiis  shifting  of  the  population,  it  has  been  the 
factor  which  has  made  it  possible  to  give  labor 
and  sustenance  on  German  soil  to  the  vastly 
increased  papulation  and  to  transform  Uie  nat- 


as  many  persons  were  employed  in  small  con- 
cerns in  1882  as  there  were  in  large  ones,  the 
two  classes  had  almost  reached  an  exact  equal- 
ity by  1907.  From  1882  to  1907  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  small  undertakings  increased 
not  quite  one-fourdi,  whereas  the  number  in  the 
great  concerns  increased  more  than  threefold, 
and  those  in  the  very  largest  concerns  four  and 
one-half  fold. 

In  individual  ^oups  of  callings  this  de- 
velopment was  still  more  pronounced  than 
in  the  general  average ;  as.  _  for  example,  in 
metal  working,  in  the  macninerjr,  instrument 
and  apparatus  industries,  in  the  industries  of 
wood  and  woodworking  and  in  the  building 
trades.  In  metal  working  there  were  288,000 
persons  emplOTed  in  1882  in  small  concerns, 
and  only  85,000  in  large  ones.   In  the  machin- 
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ery  industry  the  ratio  in  1882  was  123.000  to 

166,000  persons,  but  in  1907  it  was  136,000  to 
788,000.  In  the  building  trades  it  was  245,000 
to  95.000  in  1882,  but  315,000  to  633,000  in 
1907.  In  mining  and  smelting,  in  which  small 
and  medium  concerns  were  quite  insignificant 
already  in  1882,  not  less  than  832,000  out  of  a 
grand  total  of  861,000  persons  employed  in 
1907  were  in  the  large  concerns.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  second  form  of  association 
of  labor,  namely,  that  of  bringing  together 
various  processes  of  production  into  a  central- 
ized undertaking —  did  not  lag  behind  the 
shifting  in  the  sizes  of  undertakings  just  de- 
scribed The  production  of  raw  and  secondary 
materials  was  united,  on  a  large  scale,  with 
manufacturing  concerns;  businesses  producing 
semi-manufactured  goods  found  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage, in  an  increasing  degree,  to  take  in 
hand  the  production  of  finished  goods;  produc- 
ing establishments  annexed  transportation  un- 
dertakings, so  far  as  these  were  not  monop- 
olized. This  development  was  seen  not  only 
in^  industry,^  but  also  in  agriculture,  where 
dairies,  distilleries,  breweries,  sugar  factories 
and  the  like  have  become  to  an  increasing  de- 
gree a  part  of  the  regular  appurtenances  of  the 
great  agricultural  establishments. 

The  development  of  business  enterprises 
into  larger  and  larger  units  is  shown  by  ^e 
following  table : 


The  internal  division  of  labor  finding  outlet 
in  Uie  foreign  trade  has  therefore  contributed 
in  its  devefopment,  not  only  toward  giving 
the  German  people  more  abundant  and  more 
varied  means  for  satisfying  their  wants,  but 
has  really  created  the  concntioas  that  nuide  it 
possible  for  the  great  increase  of  the  population 
during  recent  decades  to  find  the  means  of 
subsistence  on  German  soiL 

Bibliocrapby.— Helfferich,  Dr.  Karl  *  Ger- 
many's Economic  Progress  and  National 
Wealth>  (Beriin  1914)  ;  Koester,  Frank.  <The 
Price  of  Inefficiency*  (New  York  1913)  ;  and 
'Secrets  of  German  Progress'  (ib.  1915) ; 
Dresdner  Bank,  'Germany's  Economic  Forces' 
(Berlin  1913);  'Deutschland  als  Weltmacht' 
(ib.  1911). 

Frank  Koester, 
Consulting  Engineer,  New  York  City. 

22.  GERMAN  AGRICULTURE.   In  the 

middle  of  the  19th  century  Germany  was  still 
predominantly  an  agricultural  country.  At  that 
time  65  per  cent  of  her  total  population  were 
engaged  in  occupations  relating  to  the  soil 
By  1882  only  42  per  cent  were  so  emi^oyed. 
and  in  1907  (the  last  ofitdal  census  that  dealt 
with  vocation)  this  figure  had  further  decreased 
to  31  per  cent.  Germany  was  no  loiter  able 
to  feed  her  people  on  products  of  her  own  soil ; 
she  had  become  an  importer  of  foodstuffs  on  a 


NuMBEs  OF  Establishments  and  Persons  Employed. 


SUB 

1882 

1895 

1907* 

me&ts 

Pttnoiu 
empIoy«d 

Bitabtiih- 
ownts 

Psnoiu 
employed 

meatc 

Penons 
employed 

Snukd.  1-9  nnployaet  

tnm.  51-1^  

2.882,768 
112,715 
9,974 
127 

4.335,822 
1,391,720 
l.U3,»7 
213. ISO 

2,934,723 
191.301 
18,953 
255 

4,770.«9 
2,454,333 
3,044,267 
448,731 

» 

3.124,198 
267,410 
32,007 
506 

5,353.576 
3.6W,4I5 
5,350.025 
954,645 

3.00S,457 

7,340,789 

3,144.977 

10,209.269 

3.423,615 

14.348,016 

*  Not  indudiiw  taxaie,  ttieatm  and  public  AmtueiiMnti. 


To  what  degree  the  organization  of  German 
public  economy  has  been  perfected  during  the 
past  25  years,  to  what  degree  it  has  increased 
the  productive  capacity  of  (German  economic 
labor  and  contributed  toward  enhancing  the 
wealth  of  the  public,  is  strikingly  illustrated 

the  statistics  of  German  exports  and  imports. 

In  the  year  1912  foreign  trade  reached  a 
total  of  $4,900,000,000  of  which  $2,675,000,000 
was  imports  and  $2,245,000,000  was  exports. 
Of  the  imports,  $2,275,000,000  was  in  food  prod- 
ucts, animals,  industrial  raw  materials  and 
semi-manufactured  products,  and  only  $400,000,- 
000  in  finished  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  not 
less  than  $1,450,000,000  of  the  total  value  of 
$2,245,000,000  of  exports  was  in  finished  goods. 

CJermany  accordingly  exchanges  to  a  very 
great  extent  the  products  of  its  industrial  labor 
for  the  primary  products  of  field,  forest  and 
mines,  which  owing  to  the  disproportion  of 
its  population  to  its  area  and  the  climatic  re- 
strictions upon  its  agricultural  producing  ca- 
pacity, it  can  produce  in  only  insufficient  quan- 
tities or  not  at  all. 


large  scale,  and  fully  one-third  of  her  total 
population  was  forced  to  depend  upon  these 
imports  in  order  to  live.  The  main  sources 
whence  (^ermany  had  to  draw  for  victuals  from 
abroad  were  Russia,  the  United  States,  Hun- 
gary, Rumania  and  Argentina,  and  the  chief 
staples  obtained  from  these  countries  were 
rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  meats  of  every  kind, 
lard,  bacon,  cattle  feed,  etc.,  besides  which  fish, 
potatoes,  condensed  milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc, 
were  also  bouf^t  from  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  huge  quan- 
tities. However,  the  Great  War  wrought  con- 
siderable chanp;es  in  alt  this.  By  ohtainitlg 
their  nitrogen  tn  unlimited  quantities  from  the 
^r,  1^  chemical  processes,  instead  of  relying 
on  the  guano  of  Chile  to  manure  thdr  fiel& 
with ;  by  cultivating  even  portions  of  the  barren 
regions  formerly  used  as  mere  wild  pasttire  lands, 
such  as  the  vast  Lunebtirg  heath  and  the  moor* 
lands  of  East  Frisia,  the  hitherto  sterile  tracts 
of  the  basaltic  Eifel  region,  the  meagre  soils  of 
East  Prussia,  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  Black 
Forest,  of  'Saxon  Switzerland*  and  the  lower 
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ranges  of  the  £rz»bii^e  and  Fiditdgebirge 
between  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  by  draining 
and  utilizing  some  of  the  bogs  of  the  North 
Sea  coasts  and  clearing  some  forest  lands,  the 
total  yield  of  the  empire  ,  has  been  somev^t 
increased  since  1914^  despite  scardt^  of  labor 
and  the  otherwise  unfavorable  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  war  times.  But,  of  course,  tnese 
achievements  are  purely  experimental,  and  eco- 
nomically were  only  made  possible  by  the 
enormous  advance  in  food  values  due  to  the 
blockade.  They  will  disappear  with  peace  re- 
stored. Up  to  1914  of  the  total  area  of  208^30 
scraare  miles,  s<mie  78  per  cent»  or  about  105,- 
000,000  acres,  in  Germany  was  farmland,  and 
some  fiO  per  cent  of  this  was  under  cultivadon, 
the  remainder  hang  meadows,  some  pastures, 
orchards  and  vegetable  gardens.  About  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  Germany  is  in  forest 
and  but  7  per  cent  wasteland,  city  buildings, 
etc.  The  best  farming  lands  are  in  the  warm, 
well-sheltered  Rhine  Valli^,  ¥ntb  its  rich 
alluvial  soil,  where  vegetation  is  usually  a  fort- 
night ahead  of  the  rest  of  Germany  and  where 
the  vine  flourishes  in  special  excellence.  Many 
of  the  hill  slopes  throughout  the  highland  of 
Germany  are  terraced  and  cultivated,  but  the 
mountains  are  forest-clad,  aiid  cultivation  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  plains  and  vallevs.  Soils 
differ  greatly,  of  course;  but  generally  speak- 
ing, that  in  the  western  portion  of  Germany  is 
preferable  in  fertili^  to  that  of  the  low  plains 
of  ^e  north  and  east,  the  latter  being  more 
sandy.  Even  before  the  war  the  available  land 
was  tilled  with  great  care  and  intelligence,  not 
only  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  south  and 
west,  but  also  on  the  less  productive  lands  of 
the  north  and  east,  Germany  is  a  country 
where  agriculture  has  become  almost  a  perfect 
science.  In  her  agricultural  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, in  her  technical  schools  teaching  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  soils  and  tillage,  of 
crop  conditions,  of  fertilization,  of  cattle  rais- 
ing, fruit  growing  and  gardening,  everything 
that  tends  to  rational  agriculture  and  fitting 
means  to  the  end  is  inculcated  in  a  thorough 
manner,  and  many  of  her  most  expert  scientists 
have  devoted  themselves  since  the  days  of 
Ltebig  and  Pettenkofer  to  origuial  research 
work  in  this  line,  experimenting  with  seeds  and 
soils  and  temperatures  and  moistures,  much  in 
the  same  way  in  which  similar  work  is  being 
done  in  the  United  States  in  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  under  State  supervision  or  of 
that  of  the  American  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Germany  thus  grows  every  variety  of 
grain  and  fruit  produced  within  the  temperate 
zone.  Of  cereals,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  are 
raised  in  all  sections  of  the  country;  spelt 
(about  one-half  million  tons  per  annum)  and 
maize  or  com  (popularly  called  in  Germany 
•Turkish  wheat*)  ripen  only  in  the  south ; 
much  buckwheat  grows  in  the  north,  and  pota- 
toes, lentils,  beans  and  peas  also  thrive  better 
in  the  northern  half;  while  flax  and  hemp, 
rape,  poppy,  caraway  seed  are  raised  mostly  in 
the  central  hilly  repons.  But^  hops  is  pro- 
duced as  far  north  as  the  province  of  Posen, 
though  the  best  by  far  comes  from  Bavaria, 
Baden  and  Wiirttemberg.  The  beet  root,  which 
furnishes  sugar  for  inland  consumption  and 
export,  flourishes  mostly  in  Saxony,  Silesia, 
Hanover,  Anhalt  and  Brunswick.  It  was  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  in  fact  in 


the  vicinity  of  M^fdeburg,  Erfurt  and  Merse- 
burg,  that  the  sugar  industry  first  arose,  due 
to  the  special  adaptability  of  the  soil.  The  sys- 
tem in  vogue  in  Germany  for  many  years,  the 
so-called  *three-year  rotatiott,>*  allowing  the 
land  to  lie  fallow  every  third  year,  has  been 
done  away  with  long  ago,  and  the  r^pilar 
alternation  of  crops  is  supplemented  by  an 
orderly  and  plentiful  application  of  fertilizers 
and  soil  foa&.  This  systematic  enrichment  o£ 
the  soil  has  resulted  in  a  steady  amelioration 
in  effects  obtained. '  The  average  yield  per  acre 
on  evety  land  of  crop  has  risen  for  the  empire 
as  a  whole  by  about  137  per  cent  within  the 
pGut  40  years»  as  partly  shown  in  the  table 
below: 


CROP 

Produced  in  1860, 
Diotnc  tons 

Produced  in  1913, 
metric  tons 

Potatoes  

19,M0.0CO 

S4.121.144 

4. 952.000 

12,222,134 

wi^t.  

2,059,000 

4,655.156 

2.C76.000 

3,073.2.'S4 

3,700.000 

9.713.678 

H.y  

29.142.000 

*2», 154,194 

*  Owing  ta  a  great  diminution  of  pasture  land  within 
tnat  period. 


By  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  crop 
in  (jeimany  is  that  of  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley 
and  potatoes.  Rye  preoominates,  not  only  as 
a  matter  of  expediency  for  climatic  reasotis, 
but  also  because  rye  bread  for  general  use  as 
a^  chief  food  is  preferred  by  the  whole  nation, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  to  wheat  bread.  German 
wheat,  besides,  is  somewhat  deficient  in  gluten 
and  hence  less  nutritious.  Plour  of  rye  and 
wheat  mixed  is  liked  best  by  many.  In  1913 
th«-e  were  in  Germany  16,035,347  acres  de- 
voted to  rye  culture,  only  4,935,432  to  wheat, 
'11,095,338  to  oats.  8,530,037  to  potatoes,  4,134.- 
527  to  barl^.  Despite  the  above  brilliant  low- 
ing in  enormous  increased  yield,  however,  there 
has  been,  year  after  year,  more  urgent  need  of 
large  imports  of  cereals,  meats,  etc,  and  this 
not  only  because  of  the  rapid  growth  in  popu- 
lation per  square  mile  (that  heing  now  317, 
accordii^  to  the  census  f^rea  of  1910),  but 
because  the  diet  of  the  nation  had  beccune 
more  generous,  not  to  sajr  luxurious,  with  its 
rising  wealth.  The  showing  made,  however, 
by  the  above  table  demonstrates  clearly  the 
superior  methods,  largely  by  means  of  the  most 
cfiicient  _  labor-saving  machinery,  employed  in 
the  empire  in  husbandry,  methods  wnicn  have 
enablea  her  to  enlarge  the  total  yield  from 
her  soil  so  enormoushr  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
her  agricultural  population  has  not  alone  rela- 
tively but  even  absolutely  diminished  greatly, 
millions  beit^  diverted  to  industrial  pursuits 
in  town  and  city.  Of  other  products,  besides 
cereals  and  hay,  beet  root,  tobacco  and  hops  are 
noticeable.  The  yield  in  sugar  beet  is  larger  in 
Germany  than  in  any  other  country;  this  is 
I»rtly,  indeed,  owing  to  the  granting  o£  export 
bonuses  by  the  government  (so  that  Germans 
at  home  have  to  pay  more  for  (xerman  sugar 
than  they  do  abroad)  and  to  other  means  of 
encouraging  the  industry,  such  as  favorable 
legislation,  but  also  partly  to  the  excellent 
methods  of  utilizing  the  beet  and  growing  the 
one  variety  giving,  on  each  particular  soil,  the 
best  all-aroimd  results  in  saccharine  percentage 
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and  quantity,  tiie  average  beet  Ktving  no  less 
than  from  17  to  22  per  cent  of  sugar.  The 
sugar  beet  crop  has,  of  course,  shown  corre- 
sponding increase.  It  rose  from  547,631  acres 
in  1882  to  1,369,062  acres  in  1913,  that  being  the 
last  date  on  which  reliable  official  figures- were 
published.  The  hop  production,  on  the  other 
hand,  decreased  within  the  same  period  from. 
132,087  acres  to  67,922;  so  did  the  tobacco 
acreage,  from  59,944  acres  to  35,452,  but  in 
yield  much  mor^  name^,  from  52,197  tons  to 
10,671.  Viticulture  has  not' made  any  appre- 
ciable advance  for  many  years.  Vineyards  ex- 
ist, indeed,  in  the  larger  portion  of  Germany, 
from  as  far  east  as  Silesia  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony  to  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  all  its 
tributaries,  notably  the  Main,  Neckar,  Moselle, 
Saan  Nahe,  etc.,  and  to  the  stumy  Suabian  and 
Baden  lowlands.  But  the  wine  really  worth 
drinking  is  grown  on  a  restricted  territory.  In 
1913  vineyards  covered  277,312  acres,  and  the 
wine  made  from  thegrapes  grovm  averages^  in 
selling  value  about  $271000,000  per  year,  dinering 
grcat^  in  quantity  and  qualil^y  both,  though 
the  well-known  vintages  of  Rhine  and  Moseile 
never  fail  to  fetch  good  prices.  It  ought  to  • 
be  mentioned,  thot^h,  that  Germany  imports 
right  along  twice  as  mudi  wine  as  she  exports, 
and  that  the  ravages  of  the  philloxera  and 
other  harmful  insects  have  made  wine-^rowring 
a  rather  risky  occupation  if  depended  on  alone 
as. a  source  of  income. 

From  the  detailed  occupational  census^  of 
1907  the  following  facts  and  figures  are  cited 
as  to  the  ownership  of  farm  lands  in  Germany 
and  other  data:  There  were  cidtivated  each 
by  one  household,  farms  between  2j4  and  25 
acres,  2,305,562;  between  25  and  250  acres, 
674,097;  above  250  acres,  23,183.  The  total 
number  of  all  farms,  including  those  of  less 
than  2J4  acres  and  of  over  2,»X)  acres,  num- 
bered 5,736,062,  and  the  acreage  amounted  to  ■ 
105,000,000.  A  peculiar  feature  of  these  tables 
is  the  overwhelming  number  of  very  small 
farms,  those  measunng  less  than  2%  acres  (or 
one  hectare)  being  47  per  cent  of  Oie  total; 
and  those  below  25  acres  in  size  being  87  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  number.  And  another 
curious  fact  is  that  although  numerically  the 
owners  of  large  farms  (2,500  acres,  or  1,000 
hectares  and  over  each)  are  but  a  handful, 
they  possess  almost  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  tilled  land,  and  that  nearly  all  of 
these  big  land  holders  are  to  be  found  in  that 
portion  of  Prussia  denominated  popularly 
Transelbia,  i.e.,  those  seven  original  provinces 
of  Prussia  lying  east  of  the  Elbe  River  and 
being  the  least  progressive  and  politically  the 
most  dominated  by  the  "Junker^  class  of  landed- 
gentry,  or  by  aristocratic  capitalists.  It  tallies 
with  these  significant  facts  that  over  85  per 
cent  of  the  entire  agricultural  land  in  Germany 
is  tilled  and  harvested  by  the  owners,  and  less 
than  15  per  cent  by  tenants  or  lured  laborers. 
About  40  per  cent  of  all  the  farmers  cultivate 
their  own  land  exclusively;  a  little  over  30  per 
cent  cultivate  rented  land  beside  their  own, 
and  the  remaining  30  oer  cent  cultivate  alto- 
gether rented  land.  In  these  last-named^  re- 
spects there  has  been  hardly  any  chai^  within 
the  past  40  years. 

As  to  the  breeding  of  livestock,  that  is  also 
an  important  part  of  farming  in  Germany.  The 
marshy  plains  of  the  north,  the  grassy  sl(q>e8 


of  hills  and  valleys  in  the  west  and  south,  and 
the  moderate  climate  as  a  whole  with  its 
absence  of  rapid  extremes,  are  admittedly  wdl 
adapted  to  the  cattle-raising  industry.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  branch  has  likewise  im- 
proved on  a  large  scale  within  the  past  two  gen- 
erations. The  raising  of  sheep  and  goats  is 
the  sole  exception  to  this,  and  the,  decline  in 
this  particular,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
several  decades,  has  bera  due  to  the  strong  com- 
petition of  Australia  and,  Ai^entina,  and  to 
the  low  prices  for  wool  incident  thereto.  How- 
ever, in  the  plains  of  Brandenburg,  Silesia  and 
Saxony  sheep-growing  is  still  of  importance. 
What  has  helped  Germany  in  her  endeavor  to 
render  profitable  the  breeding  of  cattle  has  been 
(besides  protective  legislation)  the  scientific 
cultivation  of  nutritious  fodder  |[rasses,  such 
as  lucerne,  alfalfa,  and  the  selection  and  im- 
provement of  the  breeds  themselves,  including 
the  fattening  process  for  the  market  (rape  ou 
cakes,  sunflower  cakes,  etc,  used).  Cattle  are 
raised  principally  in  the  rich  marshlands  along 
the  North  Sea  (Holstein,  Oldenburg,  East 
Frisia)  and  in  the  fertile  valleys  and  moimtain 
slopes,  of  Wiirttemberg,  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
Bavaria.  Horses  are  httA  of  various  types; 
the  heavy,  hardy  draft  horse  of  Meddetiburg, 
Holstein,  Hanover  and  West  Prussia,  the  less 
weighty  horses  of  Elast  Prussia,  Saxony  and 
Hesse,  etc.  The  gjovernment  studs  of  Prussia, 
such  as  the  ones  in  Trakehnen,  Uelzcn,  Han- 
over, etc,  are  largely  responsible  for  keeping 
up  the  rather  high  standard  of  horses  through- 
out Germany,  boUt  for  military  and  civilian 
purposes.  Of  horses,  Germany  owned,  in  1912, 
4>51^297  (an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent 
against  1882) ;  of  cattle  20,158,738.  in  the  same 
year  (an  increase  of  25  per  cent  when  com- 
pared with  1882)  ;  of  sheep,  5,787,148  (a  de- 
crease of  about  75  per  cent)  ;  of  goats,  3.533,970 
(a  similar  decrease)  ;  and  of  hogs,  21,885,073 
(an  increase  of  about  40  per  cent). 

Some  34,500,000  acres  of  the  area  of  Ger- 
many are  covered  with  forest  and  the  cultiva- 
ticui,  preservation  and  renewal  of  which  re- 
ceives much  attention  by  a  large  corps  of 
specially  trained  men,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  in 
the  government  service.  There  are  four  for- 
estry colleges  in  the  countiy.  But  while  the 
annual  output  of  merchantable  lumber  and  tim- 
ber is  very  large,  it  is  not  large  enough  to 
satisfy  the  demand  made  for  industry  and  the 
buildup  trade,  and  oart  of  this  demand  must 
be  supplied  from  abroad.  The  larger  woods 
and  forests  in  most  of  the  separate  states  of 
Genoany  belong  to  the  different  governments 
or  are  so-called  "Crown  lands.'  These  are 
usually  under  the-  care  of  special  boards  of 
management,  and  these  alsa_  exercise  certain 
rights  of  control  and  supervision  over  all  forest 
lands,  whether  public  or  private.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole,  about  one-third  of  all  the 
wooded  land  is  fiscal  and  about  one-sixth  is 
communal,  while  the  ""Crown  forests,"  i.e, 
owned  by  the  various  hereditary  rulers  and 
their  families,  measure^  675,000  acres.  The  re- 
mainder is  chiefly  private  property,  subject, 
however,  to  a  certain  government  control,  the 
main  object  of  which  is  io  prevent  the  spread 
of  conflagrations,  of  nox^ious  insects,  etc.  The 
most  valuable  forest  lands  are  to  be  found  in 
the  states  of  .Bavaria,  Saxony^  Hesse,  Baden 
and  Wurttemberft  these  being  nch  in  leaf  trees 
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—  oak,  beedi,  birch,  ash,  etc.,  while  Fnisna  hds 
the  most  extensive  goverament-owned  forests, 
mostly  coniferous,  such  aa  pines  and  firs. 

The  German  fisheries,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  have  remained  far  behind  those  of  most 
of  die  empire's  neig^boritw  sutes  and  in  the 
number  ot  persons  encased  in  that  brand)  of 
wortt  are  not  very  considerable.  Still  there  has 
been  improvement  in  recent  years,  and  Hie  an- 
nual German  catch  of  the  >Iorth  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  amounts  to  some  *  $9,500,000  in  value, 
about  eaually  divided  between  the  two  seas. 
Cod  ana  herrinf?,  besides  some  smaller  fish 
(like  sprotten,  a  species  of  anchovy),  are  taken 
both  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the  Baltic.  The 
imperial  government  has  made  some  effort  to 
increase  the  deep-sea  fishing  fleet  and  to  en- 
courage the  oonstmiption  of  fish  and  other  sea 
food  as  a  popular  nutrient,  but  has  met  with 
scant  success.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about 
^,000,000  of  fresh,  salted  or  canned  fish  are 
imported  annually.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed fay  the  fisheries  on  both  oceans  amounts 
to  but  42,000.  In  German  rivers,  ponds  and 
lakes  are  found  salmon,  carp,  trout,  eels,  pike^ 
but  no  concerted  movement  to  stock  uiest 
waters  ^enttftiUy  and  steadily  has  yet  been 
made. 

KUiogr*pbT.r- Amdt,  E.,  'Deutschlands 
Stellung  in  d  Weltwirtschaft'  (Leipzig"  1908)  j 
Barker,  E.  M.,  ^Modern  Germany'  (London 
1912);  Meyer,  H.  E.,  'Deutsche  Volfcskunde' 
(Strassburg  1896) :  Partsch,  R.,  ^Central 
Europc>  (New  Yoilc  1903);  Ratzel,  F., 
<Deatschland>  (Leipzig  1898):  Rauchberg, 
Otto,  'Die  Landwirthschaft  im  a.  Reiche*  (iii 
Vol.  XV  of  Arehiv  fiir  sos.  Geseicg.  iJ.  Statis- 
tik,  Berlin  1900) ;  Schierbrand,  Wolf  von,  'Ger- 
many: the  Welding  of  a  World  Power*  (New 
York  1902)-  ThieTe,  Ad.,  'Deutschlands  land- 
wirtschaftl.  Klimatographie*  (Bonn  1895). 

Wolf  von  Schierbrand, 
Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature. 

23.  MONEY,  BANKING.  BXCHANGB. 

The  modem  German  monetarv  ^tem  origi- 
nated with  the  foundation  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. In  1S71,  gold  was  declared  the  standard 
of  valtK.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  mark  which 
is  divided  in  100  pfennig.  In  gold  4  marks  are 
equal  to  $0.95284,  or  1  mark  is  equal  to  23.62 
cents  United  States  gold.  For  statistical 
purposes  $1.00  is  generally  regarded  as  four 
marks.  Gold  has  been  coined  and  not 
melted  down  again  until  I9l5,  to  the 
amount  of  5,120,000,000  marks  (710,000,000 
marks  in  10  mark  ineces).  Of  these  5,000,- 
000,000  marks  a  large  quantity  has  been  ex- 
ported or  used  up  in  industries,  probably  about 
one-half.  During  the  war,  of  course,  no  g^ld  is 
in  circulation  in  Germany,  but  it  is  hoarded 
either  in  the  federal  bank  or  privately.  More 
than  2,500,000,000  marits  gold  —  German  coins, 
foreign  coins  and  bars  — have  been  concen- 
trated in  the  federal  bank.  Silver  has  been 
C(»ned  to  the  amount  of  1,160,000,000  marks. 

MONBVB 

Fsdenl  Tnunry  Notes — RdchdcMmi- 
schone. —  In  withdrawing  existing  paper  moriey 
of  the  different  states,  united  in  1871,  120,000,- 
000  marks  ($30,000,000)  Federal  Treasury  notes 
were  issued  By  a  law  of  1913,  the  amount  of 
Treasury  notes  was  to  be  doubled  and  a  cor- 


responding amount  of  gold  was  to  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation  and  deposited  as  a 
q>ecial  War  Res'erve  Fund.  When  war  br<^ 
out  the  taw  had  not  been  carried  out  to  its  full 
extent.  The  Treasury  notes  are  now  circtilating 
in  denommatioiu  of  5  and  10  matks. 

Federal  Loan  Bank  Ctrtificatcs  —  Dae- 
lehenakasaeMchrfne^  The  issue  of  these  cer- 
tificates is  a  war  measure  to  meet  the  demand 
of  quick  money  by  the  citizens  on  their  loanable 
property.  The  conditions  being  not  very  favor- 
able the  amount  of  these  certificates  has  not 
become  very  large.  By  the  end  of  1914  $329,- 
000^000  worth  of  these  certificates  had  been 
issued,  but  beine  rndaccd  constantly  by  bank 
note^  only  one-3iira  of  (hat  amount  was  acti>- 
alty  iir  circulation. 

Bank-Notes^  There  are  five  banks  of 
issue,  the  Federal  Bank  ^Reichsbank),  the 
Bayerische  Notenbank,  the  Sachsische  Bank,  the 
Wurttembergische  Bank  and  the  Badische  Bank. 
The  notes  of  the  Federal  Bank  are  in  circulation 
all  over  Germany,  while  the  circulation  of  the 
notes  of  the  other  banks  is  more  or  less  re- 
stricted to  Aeir  state  territories.  Mor»- 
over,  the  issue  of  the  notes  of  the  Federal 
Bank  tnay  be  regarded  as  unlimited  for  practi- 
cal purposes.  So  the  Federal  Bank  holds  a  pre- 
dominant position,  while  the  four  other  banks 
are  only  of  local  importance  and  their  special 
and  differing  regulations  may  be  disregarded. 
The  Federal  Bank  is  a  private  joint-stock  com- 
pany with  a  fully  paid  capital  stock  of  $45,00(V- 
000,  and  reserves  of  $20,000,000,  but  regulated  in 
its  scope  of  business  by  law  and  controlled  by 
the  government,  the  director  being  nominated  1^ 
the  Imperial  Chancellor.  Bank  notes  are  issued 
In  the  denominations  of  $250,  $125,-  $25.00; 
$1250  and  $5.00: 

'  Above  me  amount  of  lawful  mon^  in  the 
possession  of  the  banks  of  isstie,  notes  can  be 
issued  not  ssbject  to  any  tax,  to  the  amonnt  of 
$15S,000,000  generally,  and  $205,000,000  during 
one  week  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  the 
year  (of  this  $137,000,000  generally  and  $187,- 
000,000  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  are  issued  by 
the  Federal  Bank).  Above  that  amount  the 
Federal  Bank  is  entitled  to  issue  notes  but 
against  pay;nent  of  a  5  per  cent  tax  involving 
an  efifectively  restrictive  discount  rate  of  at 
least  5  per  cent  on  first-class  commercial  paper, 
and  the  total  amount  of  notes  outstanding  is 
not  allowed  to  exceed  three  times  the  amount 
of  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  bank.  The  cir- 
culation of  bank-notes  is  the  elastic  varying  ele- 
ment in  the  German  monetary  system.  The 
principle  of  an  elastic  but  gradually  restrictive 
note  issue  as  stipulated  by  the  Bank  Law  of 
1875,  has  since  been  introduced  in  most  modem 
monetary  mtems,  last  of  all  in  the  monetary 
^tem.of  the  United  States  by  the'Federal>R«- 
serve  Act. 

The  Latent  Monetary  Crisis  in  Oertnany, 
1900-14. —  During  the  last  few  years  before  the 
war  the  German  monetary  system  has  under- 
gone very  considerable  changes.  Before  1900, 
Ae  policy  of  the  Federal  Bank,  imder  the 
presidency  of  Koch,  was  more  that  of  a  cen- 
tral credit  than  that  of  a  central  cnrrency  in- 
stitution. The  gold  holdings  of  the  Federal 
Bank  were  dangerously  small  compared  with 
Hie  enormous  foreign  trade  which  was,  more- 
over, mostly  financed  by  French  short  call 
mcmey  and  Britid  traduig  -firms.  Sinct,  1900 
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or  thereabouts,  the  upward  tendency  inprices 
especially  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  im- 
ported by  Germany,  combined'with  the  natural 
Increase  of  p<qmlation  and  the  important  sur- 
plus of  imnugration  over  emigration,  and  a 
growing  industrialization,  demanded  a  quick 
increase  of  money  in  circulation.  Since  new 
money  can  be  created  in  Germany  onlv  by 
coining  new  gold  or  depositing  new  gold  in 
the  Federal  Bank  (besides  the  automatically 
restrictive  emergency  mone^  of  the  bank-notes^ 
and  gold  is  not  produced  in  Germany  in  any 
consMcrable  quantity  but  must  be  imported  as 
needed  like  merdumdise,  Germany  faced  a 
difliicult  and  almost  dangerous  situation  from 
1900  to  1914  in  meeting  the  increased  demand 
for  money,  which  held  a  lai^e  part  of  the  non- 
dutiable  note-tssue  in  constant  circulation  re- 
stricting the  amount  of  reserves  or  emergency 
money  (in  1913,  of  the  total  amount  of  tlut 
note-issue  of  $155,000,000;  $151,000,000  were  on 
the  average  in  circulation).  In  order  to  meet 
this  latent  crisis,  gold  was  bou^^t  and  im- 
ported like  merdhandis^  burdening  the  trade 
with  the  task  of  paying  for  these  gold  imports. 
As  late  as  1907,  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Fed- 
eral Bank  touched  the  low  mark  of  $149,000,000 
(with  no  other  strong  gold  reserves  in  private 
possession  available).  Gold  purdiases  abroad 
during  the  years  1908-13  amounted  to  $326,000,- 
000  On  1913  to  $;9,Q0a000),  and  the  amount 
of  gold  in  the  bands  of  the  banks  rose  to  an 
average  of  $199,000,000  in  190B-ia  and  of 
$267,000,000  in  1913.  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  national  gold  reserve,  gold  was  replaced  by 
paper  in  the  circulation.  For  that  purpose  the 
notes  in  the  small  denominations  of  $12.50  and 
$5  were  created  and  bank-notes  were  declared 
to  be  legal  tender  but  redeenuU>le  against  gcdd 
on  presentaticMi  (Law  of  1906).  In  order  to 
adjust  the  amount  of  emerseni^  money  to  the 
enormous  development  and  to  ibe  increased 
demands  of  commerce  and  industry  Ihe  non- 
dutiable  note-issue  was  almost  doubled  (Laws 
of  1901  and  1909)  as  cnmpared  with  1875. 

Bankin& 

There  is  no  state  concession  of  bankii^  in 
(^rmany  and  no  spedal  bank  law  (besides  tlat 
regulating  the  note-issuing  banks)  since  the 
f(Hmdation  of  the  empire.  The  banks  have 
been  able  to  develop  their  own  methods  of  busi- 
ness and  standards  of  safety.  But  there  is 
one  bond  uniting  and  regulating  all  credit  re- 
sources of  Germany — the  elastic  emergency 
and  credit  currency  which  is  handled  in  a 
liberal,  strict  and  cautious  manner  by  the 
Federal  Bank  in  order  to  foster  industry  and 
commerce.  In  performing  their  task  of  stabiliz- 
ing the  established  national  wealth  by  creating 
new  wealth  the  German  banks  combine  the 
functions  and  interests  which  in  America  are 
generally  divided  among  banks  and  Innkers. 
trust  comranies,  promoters,  stock  dealers  and 
brdcers.  The  large  German  banks  accept  de- 
posits on  the  one  hand,  carry  on  a  circukUioa 
and  check  business,  and  give  credit  for  ex- 
change, mercantile  and  ouer  securities  as  in 
the  ordinaiv  bank  routine,  while  on  the  other 
hand  they  buy  and  sell  stocks  for  others  and 
on  their  own  account,  engage  in  all  sorts  of 
financial,  industrial  and  mercantile  under- 
takings, promote  the  establishment  or  develop- 
nent  of  industrial  enterprises  and  undertake 


the  flotation  of  public  and  industrial  loans  of 
every  kind.  As  a  whole  the  German  system 
has  proved  to  be  safe  and  sane,  and  even  the 
large  depreciation  of  private  property  in  Ger- 
many  caused  by  the  heavy  increase  in  taxation 
of  every  descnption  during  the  last  few  vears 
preceding  the  war  did  not  undermine  and  not 
even  severely  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  banks. 

The  Modern  Devel<mment  of  Concentra- 
tion and  Bxpanaion,—  Not  only  the  task  of 
distributing  the  large  risks  which  of  course 
have  to  be  incurred  by  the  ^reat  German  banks 
but  the  very  fact  of  their  intimate  connection 
with  industrial  and  commerdal  enterprises,  with 
production,  distribution  and  consumption  all 
over  (^rmany  and  in  the  trade  betweoi  Ger- 
many and  foreign  countries,  induce  the  banks 
to  strengthen  their  means  as  far  as  possible 
and  to  expand  their  business  connections 
geographically.  The  statistics  available  are 
restricted  to  joint-stock  banks ;  there  are  other 
veiy  large  and  much  older  banks  in  (vermany 
which  are  owned  by  indiindoals  representing 
family  estates,  like  Bleichroder  and  Kotiischila. 

Increase  of  the  Home  Resourcea  of  the 
Banks^ — The  five  greatest  (jerman  joint-stock 
banks  have  increased  their  capital  stock  from 
$71,000,000  in  1888,  to  $152,006,000  in  1898,  to 
$255,000,000  in  1914,  or  an  increase  of  225  per 
cent  between  1888  and  1914.  That  amount  has 
not  only  been  fully  paid  in  (conforming  with 
the  requirements  of  the  (jerman  laws),  but 
ance  the  emission  price  of  the  new  shares  was 
much  above  the  nominal  value,  the  actual  in- 
crease of  capital  was  much  larger,  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  nominal  value  and  the  actual 
value  being  assigned  to  the  reserve  funds  and 
constituting  the  larger  part  of  them.  The  re- 
serve funds  of  these  five  Berlin  banks  amounted 
to  $81,000,000.  Besides  the  open  reserves  there 
are  very  large  "silent  reserves*  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  intimate  omnection  of  the 
banks  with  the  industries,  simultaneously  with 
the  growth  of  these  industries. 
■  Syatenutic  Coticatfation  of  Deposit  and 
Savings  Moncrjr. —  To  provide  the  industrial 
and  commercial  development  with  the  neces- 
sary capital  the  German  banks  have  to  over- 
icome  both  the  shor^^e  of  capital  in  Germany 
and  the  (jerman  lee^sTation  which  restricts  the 
capita]  investments  of  a  productive  character 
by  forbidding  the  issue  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial shares  in  small  denominations  (gen- 
erally less  than  $250).  They  have  succeeded 
in  doing  so  largdy  by  the  development  of  the 
droosit  business,  spreading  a  system  of  deposit- 
omces  over  the  large  cities  of  Germany  and 
supplwting  partly  tiie  savings  banks  by  thdr 
compliant  methoas  of  business.  Thus  deposits 
in  the  five  leading  Berlin  banks  have  increased 
from  $166,000,000  in  1896,  to  $693,000,000  in 
1907,  to  $956,000,000  in  1913.  or  an  increase  of 
470  per  cent  from  1896  to  1913,  and  the  relation 
between  capiul  stock  plus  reserves  and  deposit 
money  has  become  almost  1 : 3.  Provincial 
banks  have  followed  later  in  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness and  their  inability  to  develop  their  de- 
posits to  a  corresponding  degree  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  tiie  rapid  concentration  in  Carman 
banking. 

Territorial  Expansion. —  First,  an  expend- 
ing bank  by  opening  a  new  branch,  or  buying 
some  local  bank  or  establishing  a  community 
of  interest  with  a  local  bank  preserving  some 
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lort,  or  at  least  appearance,  of  local  independ- 
ence, in  another  city  has  gradtmily  spread  a  net 
of  offices  over  a  targe  territory.  Out  of  these 
organizations  have  grown  up '  great  banking 
concerns  by  combination  of  one  of  the  great 
Berlin  banks  with  important  provincial  banks, 
these  )?reat  Berlin  banks  being  able  to  assert 
their  superioriw  over  provincial  institutions  in 
consequence  oi  their  superior  strategic  posi- 
tion. Each  of  these  banking  concerns  consti- 
tutes something  equivalent  to  a  Federal  state 
of  banking  interests  which  stretches  out  its 
power  over  the  whole  o£  Germany,  It  has 
been  proved  by  experience  that  to  make  such  a 
combination  successful  for  both  parties  the 
Question  of  supremacy  most  have  been  settled 
deBnitely  in  favor  of  the  stronger,  that  means 
the  Berlin  bank.  It  can  be  stated  that  these 
federations  are  only  an  intermediary  state  of 
things  and  lead  finally  to  amatspmation.  The 
mer^rs  of  some  .of  the  most  important  pro- 
vincial banks  with  great  Berlin  banks  were 
already  the  prominent  feature  of  German  bank- 
ing development  dXiring  1913-14  (of  the 
SchaafFhausen  Bankverein  at  Coin  with  $36,- 
000,000  capital  with  the  Disconto  Gesellschaft 
at  Berlin,  and  the  Bergisch-Markische  Bank  at 
Elberfeld  with  $20,000,000  capital  with  the 
Deutsche  Bank  at  Berlin).  That  process  of 
amalgamation  has  especially  been  favored  by 
the  war,  for  instance  the  Deutsche  Bank  untu 
the  end  of  1916  having. extended  hy  amalgama- 
tion of  great  provincial  banks  to  a  stock  capi- 
tal of  $125,000,000. 

The  five  leading  Berlin  banks  are  the 
Deutsche  Bank  wltti  $91,000,000  capital  and 
reserve,  the  Discbnfo  Gesellschaft  with  $95,- 
000,000  capital  and  reserve,  the  Dresdner  Bank 
with  $65,000,000  capital  atfd  reserve,  the  Bank 
fiir  Handel  und  Industrie  with  $48,000,000  capi- 
tal and  reserve,  and  the  Berliner  Handelsgesdl* 
schaft  with  $36,00(^000  capiul  and  reserve. 
Of  (hese  five  banks  the  first  three  are  the  most 
progressive  while  the  Berliner  Handelsgesell- 
schaft  is  deliberately  preserving  the  type  of 
an  old-fashioned  commercial  bank.  The 
Deutsche  Bank  commands  the  largest  amount 
of  deposits,  while  the  Disconto  Gesellschaft 
.  and  the  Dresdner  Banlc  for  a  long  time  in- 
ferior to  the  Deutsche  Banl^  have  during  the 
last  few  years  before  Ac  war  made  ^ood  head- 
way in  equaling  it.  The  figures  given  afcove 
comprise  the  increase  in  capital  effected  in  1914. 

Combination  Among  the  Leading  Banks. 
— Among  the  leading  banks  as  representatives 
of  their  banking  concerns  alliances  are  fre- 
quently formed  for  some  special  purpose  of  a 
more  or  less  lasting  character,  just  as  between 
independent  states,  say  the  financing  of  some 
large  enterprise,  or  the  floating  of  a  loan,  home 
or  foreign. 

Creation  of  German  *Foreini  Banks.*— 

In  promoting  the  commerce  with  foreign  coun- 
tries "foreign  banks"  have  been  created  mostljr 
one  or  more  of  the  leading  Berlin  banks. 
The  most  important  of  these  foreign  banks 
with  the  amount  of  capita  stock  and  reserve 
are  the  Deutsche  Cbersee  Bank  ($10,000,000), 
operating  mostly  in  South  America,  the 
Deutsche  Orientbank  ($8,000,000).  the  Deutsche 
Sudamenkanische  Bank  f$5,OOO.O0O),  the 
Deotsch-Asiatische  Bank  ($5,000,000),  and  the 
Biasiliamsche  Bank  fur  Dcutschland  <$^- 
000,000). 


The  growing  concentration  and  expansirai'of 
some  large  banks  have  caused  a  gradual  di»> 
appearance  of  the  small  banker  all  over  Gep- 
many. 

The  position  of  baakii^  toward  h^nstry 

and  commerce  is  very  ^rong.  In  very  many 
of  the  important  industrial  and  commerctai 
firms  a  hi^  official  of  one  of  the  leading  banks 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  or  trus- 
tees, and  the  banks  are  continually  extending 
tbeir  influence,  usii^  partly  tfaar  control  of 
credit,  partly  their  already  stabilized  control 
over  otner  firms.  Only  a  few  very  large  indus- 
trial and  commercial  concerns  have  been  able 
to  preserve  their  independence  or  even  to  dic> 
tate  their  terms  in  their  relations  with  the 
banks.  The  dividends  paid  on  the  nominal 
capital  by  the  five  great  Berlin  banks  in  1913 
were  between  12^^  per  cent  (Deutsche  Bank) 
and  6^2  per  cent  (Bank  f.  Fl.  u.).  The  policy 
of  the  banks  in  fixing  the  dividends  is  very 
conservative  and  cautious;  the  rate  of  dividends 
being  only  raised  above  the  customary  levf:! 
if  it  can  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  higher 
level  can  be  maintained. 

Mortgage  Institution*^  In  North  Ger- 
many the  credit  on  rural  proper^  is  general^ 
provided  by  institutions  of  an  official  or  semi- 
ofiicial  character,  the  most  important  of  these 
.  are  the  ^Landschaften^  for  the  landed  aristoo- 
racvj  founded  on  co-operative  principles.  The 
credit  on  rural  real  estate  in  South  Germany 
.  and  on  urban  real  estate  in  North  and  South 
Germany  are  provided  by  mortgage  banks.  By 
the  law  on  mortgage  banks  of  1899,  they  are 
regulated  in  their  scope  of  business  and  in  the 
issuing  of  bonds,  ana  the  government  is  enti- 
tled to  exercise  the  right  of  control  on  every 
mortgage  bank  at  any  time.  The  total  amount 
of  bonds  issued  on  real  estate  property  was,  in 
1912,  $4260,000.000,  of  this  (in  1913)  $2,750,- 
000,000  had  been  issued  b^  mortgage  banks. 

Savings  Banks. —  Savings  banks  are  mostly 
municipal  institutions  ana  are  used  by  all 
classes  of  the  people.  The  amount  saved  — 
$4,700,000,000  —  and  the  number  of  accounts  — 
ahnost  23,000,000— arc  both  strildi^.  The 
capital  is  mostly  used  in  buying  bills  of  ex- 
change, in  mortg^es  and  mortgage  bonds,  and 
by  recent  legislation  the  banks  are  compelled  to 
have  invested  a  considerable  part  in  bonds  of 
die  empire  and  the  states. 

Co-operative  Credit  Institntions. —  Ger- 
many was  leading  in  developing  the  methods  of 
furnishing  the  small  artisan  in  the  town  and 
the  small  farmer  with  productive  credit  There 
were,  in  1908,  16,100  credit  corporations  with 
%203,0Q0  members  whidi  were  onranized  in  60 
central  credit  corporations  and  33  associations 
for  auditing.  The  importance  of  these  latter 
institutions  rests  on  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  transfer  to  them  its  r^ht  of  st^rvis- 
iug  and  controlling  the  small  individual  corpo- 
rations, irrevocably  unless  gross  misconduct 
has  been  proved.  The  concession  of  this  ri^t 
to  the  leadii^  Polish  bank  in  Posen  by  the 
Prussian  government  has  become  the  legal  basis 
of  die  most  important  financial  organization  of 
the  Prussian  Poles.  A  powerfiu  credit  and 
rural  banking  system  has  grown  up  On  this 
basis  and  is  backed  by  the  Central  Co-operative 
Bank  (Zentralgenossenschaftskasse),  a  Pms- 
sian  state  institution  willi  a  capital  of  $19,000,t 
000  in  1909.  In  1901  money  to  the  amount  of 
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$223,000,000  was  paid  into  the  bank  on  current 
account,  while  the  total  turnover  of  the  bank 
-vras  £4.100,000,000. 

The  Federal  Bank  as  the  Central  Credit 
Institotion. —  The  backbone  of  the  credit  sys- 
tem is  the  Federal  bank  in  its  right  oi  an  elas- 
tic practically  unlimited  but  restrictive  note 
issue.  There  was  never  any  danger  of  a  cash 
crisis  in  modem  Germuqr  which  was  the  crit- 
ical tMnnt  of  the  economic  system  of  the  United 
States  up  to  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  system.  First  of  the  banks,  the  Federal 
Bank  has  spread  a  system  of  branch  offices  all 
over  Germany  and  has  now  established  branches 
in  about  490  cities.  Based  on  this  branch  sys-, 
tern  it  has  established  a  clearing  house  system 
unitinff  all  Germany;  in  1913  the  amounts  of 
payments  made  in  that  clearing  house  business 
amounted  to  $47,000,000,000,  as  against  $20,400^ 
000,000  in  1900.  and  $7,100,000,000  in  1890:  and 
it  has  concentrated  a  very  large  part  of  tlie 
trade  in  lulls  of  exchange  in  its  hands  during 
die  last  few  years,  especially  in  bills  of  ex- 
change on  foreign  places;  the  number  of  bills 
bought  by  the  Federal  Bank  maturing  in  Ger- 
many being  5,400,000  in  1913  as  against  4,500,000 
in  1901,  and  to  the  amount  of  $2,900,000,000  in 
1913  as  against  $1,500,000,000  in  1891,.while  the 
number  of  bills  of  exchange  on  foreign  places 
was  in  1913,  100,000,  as  against  23,000  m  1901, 
and  to  the  amount  of  $280,000t000  in  1913.  as 
against  $40,000,000  in  1901.  These  bills  are 
generally  sold  to  the  Federal  Bank  some  few- 
days,  now  by  statute  of  the  Federal '  Bank  at 
least  10  days,  before  maturity.  Having  grown 
up  as  the  useful  servant  of  the  private  busi- 
ness interests  while  their  means  were  very  lim- 
ited, even  somewhat  disregarding  its  duties  as 
a  political  and  currency  institution,  it  is  now  a 
powerful  master  even  toward  t^e  largest  of 
these  bank  concerns  representing  the  public 
interests  against  their  private  interests.  So 
during  the  last  few  years  it  has  forced  from 
die  great  banks  the  publication  of  balances 
every  two  months,  the  enlargement  of  their 
deposits  free  of  interest  with  the  Federal  Bank, 
and  the  gradual  increase  of  the  cash  held  by  the 
banks  against  their  deposits  until  one-tenth  of 
the  amount  of  those  deposits  was  to  be  reached. 
Further,  in  connection  with  the  mortgage  insti- 
tutions the  Federal  Bank  has  concentrated  the 
cash  transactions  on  die  mortgage  market. 
And  by  the  medium  of  the  Central  Co-operative 
Bank  it  is  closed  connected  with  the  co-oper- 
ative credit  system.  An  advisory  board  of  the 
president  of  the  Federal  Bank  is  composed  of 
the  leaders  of  the  most  important  credit  insti- 
tutions of  the  empire. 

Exchange. 

Itttenutional  Position  of  the  German 
Stock  and  Produce  E»change.f—  The  German 
stodc  exthange  has  not  been  able  to  secure  an 
international  position  equal  to  those  occupied 
by  the  stock  exchanges  of  London,  Paris  and 
New  York.  And  likewise  the  German  produce 
exchange  has  not  succeeded  in  gettitig  a  lead- 
ing position  equal  to  the  produce  exchanges  in 
Great  Britain  and  America. 

Besides  the  scarcity  of  German  capital 
power  and  the  unfavorable  geograpUc  position 
of  Gennany  both  for  production  and  distribu- 
tion one  reason  more  will  be  fotmd  in  tht  veiy 


madnd  distrust  or  ofien  hostilt^  disi^ayed  by 
the  agrarian  and  socialist  majoritr  of  tne 
Reichstag  and  backed  by  the  poinriar  ju^praent 
gainst  the  man  operating  in  the  stock  or 
produce  exchange.  Besides  the  Berlin  stock 
exchange,  which  is  of  course  the  most  power- 
ful, the  stock  exchanges  of  Frankfort-on-Main 
and  Cologne  are  important  and  largely  inde- 
pendent, while  the  stock  exchanges  at  LespEq; 
and  Hamburg  are  strong  but  more  closely  con- 
nected with  Berlin.  Concerning  the  produce 
exchanges,  beginnings  have  been  made  to  biuld 
up  international  markets  in  Gennany  in  some 
of  the  leading  staple  products,  for  instance 
wool,  at  least  for  continental  Europe. 

Oerman  Capital  Investments.— The  amount 
of  stocks  and  bonds  admitted  at  German  ex- 
changes in  1911-13  ($2,87&000.000)  has  not 
risen  considerably  above  that  of  1899-1901 
($2,454,000,000),  but  government  borrowing  al- 
ready large  in  1899-1901  —  about  31  per  cent  of 
the  whole  amount — has  increased  very  sub- 
stantially (to  41  per  cent),  both  in  home  and 
foreign  loans.  The  investments  in  bonds  of 
cities  has  decreased  absolutely  and  of  course 
even  more  relatively  (from  38  per  cent  to  30 
per  cent).  And  so  have  decreased  investments 
in  stocks  and  bonds  of  banks  and  of  railroads, 
already  small  in  1899-1901  (from  6  to  3  per  cent 
and  from  10  to  6  per  cent).  Industrial  stocks 
and  bonds,  both  domestic  and  foreini,  have  in- 
creased (from  17  to  20 per  cent).  The  invest- 
ments in  bonds  and  stocks  admitted  at  the  Ger- 
man exchanges  constitute,  however,  only  a  part 
of  the  total  Carman  capital  investments  which 
are  considered  to  amount  to  about  $2,000^000,000 
every  year. 

According  to  official  compilations  of  Ger- 
man capital  investments  in  foreign  countries 
the  amount  was  between  $1,759,000,000  and 
$1,934,000,000  in  1898,  and  between  $2,007,000,- 
000  and  $2,306,000,000  in  1907-08.  In  1909,  the 
investments  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  estimated  at  $687,000,000,  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, $272,000,000;  in  the  countries  of  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America,  $131,000,000;  of  the 
East  Coast  $362,000,000;  in  Africa,  $332,000.- 
000;  in  Turkey,  $81,000,000;  in  Persia  and 
British  India,  $19,000,000;  in  Eastern  Asia," 
$106,000,000;  in  Southeastern  Asia.  $106,000,- 
000;  and  in  Australia  and  Polynesia,  $87,000.- 
000. 

Taaution.—  In  principle  die  taxation  by  the 
empire  is  indirect,  by  me  states  direct,  while 
the  communal  taxation  is  mostly  fixed  in  ^r 
cent  of  and  additional  to  the  state  taxation. 
Both  in  the  states  and  the  cc»nmunes  the  in- 
come derived  from  productive  enterprise 
(mostly  railways,  forests  and  mines  in  the  case 
of  the  states,  trollqr  cars,  wzttr,  gas.  electric 
power  in  the  case  of  ibe  omnmanes)  f  omis  an 
important  item.  The  development  of  the  inher- 
ence tax  and  the  general  introduction  of  the 
income  tax  as  the  basic  duty  of  the  aysttm  of 
£rect  taxes  are  the  prominent  figures  of  the 
modem  development  The  increase  in  taxation 
during  the  last  few  years  before  the  war  was 
very  Targe,  almost  injuring  the  needs  of  pro- 
duction. It  has  been  estimated  that  every  Ger- 
man has.  on  the  average^  to  woric  two  months 
in  the  year  for  the  empire  and  die  states  and 
the  othier  public  bodies.  Kvta  before  die  in- 
crease in  taxaUon  during  the  last  fev  yevK 
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the  taxation  already  borae  by  the  largntt  and 
most  prosperous  Geiman  corpontions  in  the 
coal  and  iron  industries  amounted  froita  60  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  profits.  It  is  a  splendid 
proof  of  the  economic  excellence  of  the  Ger- 
man system  of  social  insurance  as  introduced 
by  the  empire,  and  of  the  policy  of  social  wel- 
fare as  practised  by  the  states  and  the  com- 
munes, that  in  spite  of  these  taxes  the  German 
industries  were,  generally  speaking,  increasingly 
prosperous. 
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H.  LUFPT. 

24,  TRAFFIC  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION IN  GERMANY.  Germany's  railroads 
are  nationalized  and  the  profits  they  make  are 
devoted  to  governmental  purposes,  thus  lessen- 
ing the  burdens  of  taxation  to  that  extent.  In 
die  year  1911  the  total  -freight  eamitvs  of  Ger- 
man railroads  were  $516,3013,000  or  ^  per  cap- 
ita or  $40  per  familv  of  five.  The  net  profit  of 
the  German  railroaos  of  $160,000,000  is  devoted 
to  governmental  purposes. 

The  average  passenger  fare  for  a  second 
class  ticket,  which  compares  favorably  with  the 
ordinary  day  coach  in  America,  is  1.8  cents, 
while  the  first-class  rate  is  2.5  cents  per  mile, 
the  third  class  1.1  cents  per  mile,  and  the  fourth 
class  but  0.8  cent  per  mile. 

Although  the  (jcnnan  railroads  are  owned 
by  the  various  states,  they  are  under  fhe  ad- 
ministration of  the  empire.  The  supreme  au- 
thority in  railroad  administration  is  the 
Bundesrat  (Senate  of  the  empire).  The  head 
of  the  state  railroads  in  Prussia  is  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  appointed  by  the  lane,  while 
the  Reicheisenbahn  Amt  (Imperial  Railroad 
Bureau),  the  members  of  which  are  appointed 
by  the  emperor,  exercises  general  supervision 
over  the  whole  system.  General  conferences 
are  held  from  time  to  time  in  which  the  vari- 
ous railroads  are  represented  in  proportion  to 
their  mileage.  A  committee  of  the  conference 
consisting  of  16  members  selected  by  chambers 
of  commerce  and  boards  of  agriculture  and 
constituted  of  five  representatives  of  manu- 
facturing interests,  five  of  agriculture,  five  of 
distribuhng  and  commercial  interests  and  one 
of  the  Bavarian  govermnent,  decide  upon  rates, 
as  worked  out  by  a  permanent  rate  commission. 
There  are  similar  district  boards  of  conference 
for  more  local  problems.  For  the  physical 
operation  of  the  roads,  there  is  a  central  de- 
partment at  Berlin  which  supervises  equipment 


aad  serves  as  a  centre  for  admiiustration,  the 
several  states  having  administrative  depart- 
ments for  their  own  portions  of  the  roads. 

To  the  shipper,  Ae  rulntads  of  Germai^ 
are  all  one  system,  and  there  is  no  more  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  favors  from  them  than 
there  is  of  receiving  favora  in  America  from 
the  post  K^cc  As  the  roads  are  the  property 
of  the  states*  thsy  arc  made  to  serve  the  pulv- 
lie  interest,  and  the  rates  are  so  adjusted  as  to 
cause  the  roads  to  have  a  stimulating  effect 
upon  general  business  conditions. 

Thus,  for  example,  shipments  from  abroad 
if  made  in  Genna^  vestds  are  given  prefer- 
ential rates  on  canals  and  railroads  in  Ger- 
many. This  amounts  to  a  ship  subsidy  and  en- 
cou rages  the  ship-building  industry.  A^ain, 
special  rates  are  often  made  so  that  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  a  factory  will  not  be  a 
handicap  to  its  business,  and  this  preference 
enables  factories  to  be  operated  in  cities  and 
districts  where  they  coold  not  odierwise  exist, 
making  industry  more  widespread  and  contrib- 
uting to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  rather  than  to  congested  districts.  The 
underlying  principle  ts  to  use  the  public  utili- 
ties as  an  mstnunent  to  tHtnnote  the  general 
welfare  as  well  as  a  means  of  transportation. 

Although  the  railroads  of  Germany  are 
highly  developed,  the  building  of  canals,  water- 
ways and  harbors  has  been  carried  out  upon 
an  enormous  scale,  and  is  planned  far  ahead  in 
a  vast  and  far-reaching  system.  The  similar 
developments  in  other  countries  are  entirelv 
overshadowed.  When  completed,  canals  will 
unite  the  Rhine,  the  Danuoe,  the  Oder,  the 
Vistula,  the  Elbe,  the  Weser  and  the  Meuse^ 
of  sufficient  dimensions  to  carry  large  craft 
The  navigable  waterway's  of  Germany  amotmt 
to  8,600  miles,  of  which  2,200  miles  are  in 
cansUs.  In  1911  there  were  transported  406,- 
870,000  tons  of  goods  on  railroads  and  76,632,- 
000  tons  on  waterways,  or  more  than  one-sixth 
of  the  amount  carried  by  rail.  Berlin,  as  the 
result  of  canal  building,  now  has  an  in  and  ont 
traffic  of  8,000,000  terns,  and  -thou^  400  miles 
from  the  sea  is  a  seaport  only  exceeded  by 
the  North  Sea  ports  -and  certain  cities  on  the 
Rhine.  In  a  few  years  Berlin  will  be  con- 
nected by  canals  with  the  Rhine  on  the  west 
and  the  Danube  on  the  east,  and  as  a  result  ves- 
sels win  pass  from  th«  Nordi  Sea  to  the  Black 
Sea.  The  building  of  many  of  Germany's  canals 
is  carried  out  in  the  face  of  great  engineer- 
ing difficulties,  which  are,  however,  overcome 
and  hip^ily  efficient  systems  of  waterways  con- 
structed. In  some  instances  canals  are  elevated 
and  placed  above  railroads  and  streets,  and  in- 
stead of  locks,  a  whole  section  of  the  canal 
with  water  and  vessel  is  lifted  on  the  elevator 
principle,  to  the  next  water  level,  effecting  a 
great  saving  of  time.  The  canals  carry  the 
heavy  bulk  freight,  such  as  coal,  iron  ore,  lum- 
ber, grain  and  the  heavier  articles  of  commerce 
oti  which  very  low  freight  rates  ace  charged. 
The  railroads,  canals,  waterways,  overseas 
shipping  and  ports  are  operated  in  conjunction 
with  each  other  and  ample  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  transshipment  of  freight  The  public 
has  the  full  benefit  of  the  chrapest  forms  of 
transportation,  with  its  consequent  stimulation 
of  industry. 

One  ot  the  great  advantBges  enj<qred  by 
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German  commerce  is  In  the  free  ports  of  Ham- 
burg, Bremen  and  Liibeck.  They  were,  in  for- 
mer centuries,  independent  states  and  controlled 
the  Hanseatic  Leaf^e,  the  dominating  force  in 
mediaeval  commerce  of  the  north.  They  came 
into  the  German  Empire  retaining  many  of  ibtit 
privileges,  amon?  them  being  the  ri^ht  to  main- 
tain free  ports ;  mat  is  to  say,  ports  in  which  car- 
goes may  be  received,  transferred,  dealt  in  and 
re^pped  independent  of  the  tariff  barriers  of 
die  rest  of  the  nation.  This  freedom  from 
tariff  restrictions  made  Ejigland  the  mistress 
of  the  seas  and  it  has  made  the  free  ports  of 
Germanv  the  rivals  of  England  as  places  for 
the  exchange  of  goods  from  all  parts  of  the 
vrorld.  While  in  tariff  countries  goods  may  be 
pnt  into  bond  and  tal»n  out  again  for  re- 
shipment  to  other  countries  without  paying  duty, 
the  inconvenience  is  so  great  that  vessels  from 
all  parts  of  the  worlo  prefer  free  ports  in 
making  their  exchat^s  and  will  go  hundreds 
of  miles  out  of  their  courses  to  avoid  the  in- 
conveniences of  tarif!  regulations.  This  has 
made  Hamburg  one  of  the  largest  ports  in  the 
world,  exceeding  Antwerp  and  rivaling  New 
York  although  its  geographical  position  is  far 
less  lavorable.  In  adnunisKring  the  free  porta. 


has  increased  maricedly  in  the  past  gatenttiaa, 
as  is  ^own  by  the  ftmowing  table: 


Length  of  Fulrottda  (in  fcflo- 

mcten)  

C^Mtal    inverted  (miUion 

marks)  

Officials  and  bborm  

Looomotivea  and  power  cara. 

Panenger  can  

Freight  and  expreu  cars .... 
Gron   receipt*   (in  miltkm 

narks)  

Progbt  carried  (in  million 

ton  Idloiaetet*)  

Paaa0B0Bn  earned  one  Uo* 
(in  miUioiia)  


1885 


37.190 

9.722 
333.439 
13,450 
22.73S 
250,640 

997 

16,600 

7.932 


1911 


59.763 

17.S33 
713,187 
28.088 
59,857 
S9A.763 

3,271 

61.870 

37,855 


u  per- 
ceftuge 


».7 

83.4 
113.9 
125.6 
163. 3 
138.1 

218.0 

271.7 

377.1 


The  railroad  development  in  Germany  in 
length  of  line  operated  wows  an  increase  from 
1890  to  1911  of  42.6  per  cent.  In  that  year  the 
total  mileage  of  railroads  in  Germany  was 
38/462  mUes. 

The  operations  of  railroads  in  the  prindpal 


COUPASATIVE  RaILBOAD  DeVEUVICENT. 


Camtal    inverted  (in 
rnnUan  marica)  end  of 

Panensen  catried  one 
kilametBr  (io  mUlion*) 

FMitht  carried  one  kilo- 
meter (in  miUioa  ton^ 

Total  itvemw  Ga 
miUioD  narka) 

1895 

1910 

1895 

1910 

1895 

1910 

1895 

1910 

11.407 
20,022 
12,471 
46.595 

18.664 
26.370 
15,099 
77,392 

14,344 

37.613.7 

25,486.4 

53,803.8 

"iKi^'.o 

425,076.7 

1.513.9 
1,730.2 
1.003.7 
9.217.1 

3.092.3 
2.485.5 
1,813.7 
13,211.5 

10,671.0 
19,940.4 

20,976.1 
54,S46.0 

12,914.1 
139.379.6 

United  Statet  

custom  (rffidals  r^rd  the  free  portions  of  the 
harbor  as  foreign  territory,  and  though  goods 
are  handled  and  transshipped  on  the  piers  and 
dodcs  and  stored- in  the  warehouses,  nothing  is 
admitted  to  the  tariff-protected  part  of  the  port 
until  the  duty  is  paid.  In  this  way  Germany 
enjoys  the  advantages  to  commerce  of  free 
trade  and  the  protection  to  her  industries  of  the 
tariff. 

Gennanv's  progress  during  the  past  gen- 
eration is  ^own  by  the  figures  for  trade 
and  transporiat'on  and  oversdts  shipping.  The 
business  of  the  post-oflfice  increased  from 
1,303,400.000  letters  in  1SS7  to  5,994,300,000  in 
1911,  or  359  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  post- 
offices  increased  from  19,476  to  40,987  or  110 
per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  increase 
of  population  was  but  37^  per  cent.  The  num- 
ber of  post-offices  in  Germany  per  100,000 
population  in  1909  was  79,  in  the  United  King- 
dom 53  and  in  France  34.  During  the  same 
period,  1887  to  1911,  the  number  of  telegraph 
offices  increased  from  14,565  to  46,444  or  213 
per  cent,  while  the  number  of  messages  in- 
creased from  17W000  to  49^*3.000  or  178 
per  cent.  The  number  of  tel^raph  ofHces  in 
Germany  per  100,000  population  in  1909  was 
69.  The  receipts  of  the  post-t^ce  from 
post»c  and  telegraph  charges  amounted  in 
1887  to  $47,500,000  and  lv.^^11  they  had  in- 
creased to  $196^000^000;   llie  railroad  system 


countries  from  1895  to  1910  may  be  seen  in  the 
summary  given  in  the  table  above. 

The  inland  waterways  of  Germany  including 
navigable  rivers  are  12,226  miles  in  length. 
Those  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  &127,  France 
8,015  and  jhe  United  States  20,915  miles.  In 
the  /ear  1887  there  were  20^390  vessels  e^aged 
in  inland  navig[ation  in  Germany,  19,989  of 
such  vessels  having  a  total  capacity  of  2,100,000 
tons.  In  1907  there  were  2^191  of  such  vessels 
having  a  carrying  capacity  of  5,900,000  tons.  In 
1911  the  traffic  on  the  inland  waterwavs  was  76^- 
00(^000  tons  or  one-sixth  of  the  railroad  ton- 
nage. 

The  development  of  Germany'.s  overseas 
commerce  is  even  more  striking  than  that  of 
her  inland  waterways.  In  the  period  from 
188S  to  1913  her  tonnage  more  than  doubled. 

In  1888  she  had  3,034  sailing  ships  manaed 
by  21,053  sailors,  having  a  net  register  of  758.- 
359  tons.  By  1913  the  number  of  sailing  ves- 
sels had  decreased  to  2,420,  having  a  net  regis- 
ter of  396,904  tons  and  manned  by  12,980 
sailors,  but  her  steam  vessels  had  increased 
from  717  in  18S8,  having  a  register  of  470,364 
tons  and  manned  by  1^356  sailors,  to  2,098 
vessels  havit^  a  net  tonnage  of  2,6^5,496  tons 
and  manned  by  63,713  sailors.  In  addition  she 
had  in  1888,  60  sea-going  lighters  of  a  net 
register  of  11,439  tons,  manned  by  167  sailors* 
while  in  1913  there  were  332  lighters,  having 
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a  register  of  101,^  tons  and  manned  by  1,053 
sailors.  The  total  increase  was  from  3^11 
ships,  having  a  registered  tonnage  of  1,240,182 
tons,  manned  by  37,(^6  sailors,  in  1888,  to 
ships,  having  a  roister  of  3,153,724  tons,  and 
manned  by  77,746  sailors  in  1913.  Thus  the 
tonnage  increased  two  and  one-half  times  and 
die  nmnber  of  sailors  more  than  doid>led.  The 
tonnage  of  steam  vessels  winch  was  hardly 
more  than  half  of  .that  of  sailing  vessels  in 
had  increased  to  seven  times  as  much  in  1913, 
which  is  even  more  important  for  purposes  of 
traffic  than  would  appear  frran  the  figures  since 
the  steam  vessels,  making  greater  speed,  are 
able  to  make  a  greater  number  of  round  trips 
in  a  year  than  are  the  sailing  vessels.  More 
than  one-quarter  of  the  gross  steam  tonnage 
on  1  Jan.  1913  was  represented  by  steamers 
less  than  five  years  old  while  more  than  half 
was  by  steamers  less  than  10  years  old.  This 
indicates  the  rapidity  with  which  the  steam 
vessels  have  been  constructed.  The  sea-Rrang 
traSic  at  German  ports  has  been  developed 
much  more  rapidly  than  has  the  same  traffic 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  as  will  be  seen  from  a 
comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  year  1887 
with  those  of  1911.  In  1887  the  number  of 
merchant  vessels  carrying  cargoes  arriving  in 
Germany  was  29,359,  carrying  1,675,498  regis- 
tered tons  of  cargo,,  while  in  1911  the  number 
of  vessels  was  56,544,  carrying  5,397j913  tons  of 
cai^,  an  increase  of  more  than  300  per  cent. 
The  number  of  outbound  vessels  in  1887  was 
28,564,  carrying  1,661,471  register  tons,  while  in 
1911  it  had  increased  to  55,795  vessels,  carrying 
5/t95,791  register  tons. 

For  all  other  European  ports,  including 
Great  Britaiti,  the  number  of  vessels  arriving 
in  1887  was  18,891,  carrying  5,917,242  tons 
of  cargo,  while  in  1911  the  number  was  41,443, 
carrying  15,330,754  tons.  The  number  of  out- 
bound vessels  at  all  other  European  ports  in 
1887  was  14,995,  carrying  4,467,353  tons  of 
cargo,  while  in  1911  the  number  of  vessels  had 
increased  to  23,441,  carryitig  8,975,655  tons,  or  a 
little  more  than  double  the  tonnage.  Ihtring 
the  same  period  Germamr  had  more  than  tripled 
her  export  tonnage.  Germany's  improvement 
in  her  commercial  fleet  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  comparisons,  taking  the  figures  for 
1885  and  for  1911 :  In  1885  Germany  had  3,438 
sailing  vessels  of  a  capacity  of  854,900  regis- 
ter tons,  while  by  1911  the  number  of  sailing 
vessels  had  decreased  to  2,723  with  a  capacity 
of  510,000  tons.  The  United  Kingdom  had  in 
1885  sailing  vessels  tp  the  number  of  17,018 
with  a  capad^  of  3,4574XX)  register  tons,  bnt 
by  1911  the  number  fud  decreased  to  8,714  widi 
a  capacity  of  971,700  tons,  a  much  more  rapid 
decrease  than  that  of  Germany.  The  United 
States  had  in  1885  sailing  vessels  to  the  num- 
ber of  18,564  with  a  capacity  of  2,771,000  gross 
tons.  The  number  of  sailing  vessels  in  1912 
had  decreased  to  10,969  with  2,147,700  ^oss 
tons  capacity,  a  smaller  decrease  than  either 
Germany  or  the  United  Kingdom.  The  de- 
creases in  sailing  vessels  was  largely  due  to 
the  buildit^  of  steel  hull  steam  vessds  during 
the  period  in  question,  consequent  upon  the 
cheapening  of  the  processes  of  steel  manufac- 
ture. The  decrease  in  the  number  of  sailing 
vessels  in  the  United  States  was  correspond- 
ingly less,  due  to  the  stagnation  in  shipbuilding 
and  the  retaining  of  the  old  vessels  in  use. 


The  next  two  countries  of  importance  in 
sea  traffic  are  Norway  and  France,  together 
o^al  to  Germany,  but  both  suffered  decreases 
in  a^regate  tonnage  during  the  period  men- 
tioned. 

In  the  development  of  what  are  termed  in- 
land Iiartwrs  Germany  has  progressed.  This 
is  espedally  noticeable  on  the  Rhine  where  a 
great  traffic  has  been  built  up  throu|^  en- 
couragement to  navigation  by  tne  cities  bene- 
fited, acting  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  working  out  of  the  system.  The 
largest  harbor  on  the  Rhine  is  the  Duisburg- 
Ruhrort  harbor,  in  reality  a  group,  it  being  a 
transfer  point  for  coal  from  railroad  to  river. 
In  1907  the  traffic  was  31,000,000  tons  or  as 

treat  as  Hamburg's  overseas  traffic.  The  har- 
ors  at  Mannheim-LudMrigshafen  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Rhine  have  a  traffic  greater 
than  the  seaward  traffic  of  Bremen.  Other 

grcminent  harbors  are  at  Crefeld,  Muhl- 
eim,  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Worms,  C^rlsruhe, 
Frankfort,  Offenbach  (on  the  Main)  and 
Strassburg.  The  rivalry  between  these  cities 
keeps  the  harbor  fadlities  constantly  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency.  The  larger  part  of 
the  Rhine  traffic  is  inland  bound  and  iron  ore 
and  grain  form  two-thirds  of  die  total,  whUe 
coal  for  export  forms  half  of  the  outward 
traffic.  Two-thirds  of  the  Rhine  traffic  is  in 
foreign  exports  and  imports  and  one-third  in 
dcxnestic  goods.  In  19w  the  total  Rhine  traffic 
was  64,500,000  tons,  an  increase  of  400  per 
cent  over  1885.  The  chief  articles  of  the  Rhine 
traffic  are  wheat,  rye,  iron,  coal,  coke,  manu- 
factured iron,  soda,  salt,  stone,  sand,  gravel, 
brick,  wood,  cement,  fertilizer,  petroleum,  coflfee, 
fruit,  wine,  tobacco  and  muiiinery.  The  in- 
crease in  the  river  traffic  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  selected  from  the  reports  of  vari- 
ous t^rtMrs,  as  indicating  the  increase  at  har- 
bors of  different  sizes. 


UAMNKBni 

1S70    41,000  tons 

1893    2,200.000toas 

1901   5,145.000tona 

1900   6,085.000  ton* 


1901   562.000  tout 

1903     l.Oll.COOtolu 

1909   1.797,000  tDU 

LuDWICSHArBN 

IB70   135. OOC  tons 

1909    2.178,000toni 


The  whole  German  system  of  traffic  and 
transportation,  rail,  inland  waterways  and  over- 
seas, is  all  one  co-ordinated  organization,  each 
element  of  which  is  developed  in  its  proper 
relation  to  the  whole  and  each  of  which  is  em- 
pkwed  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  other 
and  of  the  country  at  lai^. 

The  preferoices  in  rates  on  the  inland  lines 
promote  the  overseas  traffic,  which  proves  a 
consequent  stimulus  to  the  building  of  liners 
and  other  vessels  whose  passenger  traffic  in 
turn  is  of  great  value  to  the  railroads.  An 
endless  chain  of  benefits  is  thus  established  for 
an  efficient  traffic  and  transportation  system, 
not  only  hi^ily  profitable  in  times  of  peace, 
but  effective  in  times  of  war  for  the  national 
defense. 
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25.  THE  GERMAN  ARMY.  Historical 
Outline. —  Modem  miliury  systems  trace  their 
origin  back  to  the  general  introduction  of  fire- 
arms, which  toward  the  end  of  the  15th  century 
rendered  the  knight  in  armor  and  the  whole 
consequent  structure  o£  ieudalism  obstriete. 
France  organized  companies  of  mounted  order- 
lies, forming  the  first  germ  of  the  standing 
army,  Spain  created  a  large  army  and  armies 
o£  German  and  Swiss  mercenanes  appeared. 
The  feudal  levy  was  displaced  as  a  military 
force  by  armies  of  hirelings,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-48),  of  a 
licentious  character. 

In  Brandenberg  and  Prussia  the  idea  of  re- 
cruiting the  array  from  the  people  began  early 
to  take  form.  The  Great  Elector  (164(^) 
was  the  first  to  assign  regiments  to  definite  dis- 
tricts from  which  their  recruits  and  reserves 
were  to  be  drawn  in  time  of  war.  The  Great 
Elector  laid  the  foundations  for  the  future 
power  of  Prussia  by  rigid  economy  in  civil  and 
military  administration,  and  the  raising  of  the 
national  spirit  of  the  CjermaDs  which  had  fallen 
to  a  very  low  ebb.  His  son  and  grandson, 
Frederick  I  and  Frederick  William  I,  continued 
his  policies  until  the  army  was  augmented  to 
84,000.  The  corps  of  the  officers  was  sdected 
from  the  nobility  and  carefully  educated,  form- 
ing the  mainstay  of  the  system. 

When  Frederick  the  Great  came  to  the 
throne  in  1740  Prussia  thus  had  an  exceUent 
army  and  a  good  system  of  recruitment  which 
enabled  him  to  keep  up  his  forces  under  the 
strain  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  inspired  as  it 
was  with  a  strong  national  feeling  and  cnthu- 
stam  the  monarch,  in  ojiposition  to  the 
enormous  odds  of  the  coalition  of  Austria, 
France  and  Russia. 

After  his  death,  however,  abuses  having 
crept  in,  the  spirit  of  the  army  departed,  and 
Napoleon,  the  great  master  of  the  art  of  war, 
with  a  national  army,  new  methods,  implements 
and  strategy,  destroyed  the  superannuated 
Prussian  armies  and  humbled  the  state.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit,  Prussia  agreed  to  keep  her 
army  down  to  42,000  men. 

Reforms  were  introduced,  recruits  were  dis- 
charged after  one  year's  training,  and  in  1814 
universal  obligation  to  military  service  was  in- 
troduced, so  that  by  18tS  the  armies  under 
Blucher,  Gneisenau  and  York  rose  to  250,000 
men. 

in  the  slow  period  of .  recuperation  after  the 
Na[>oleonic  wars  progress  was  only  gradually 
made.  In  1859  the  standing  army  consisted  of 
140,000  men  and  in  1860  the  reorganization 
raised  the  annual  levy  from  49,000  to  63,000. 
In  the  wars  of  1864  and  1866  Prussia  was  able 
to  bring  600,000  men  under  arms  and  become 
for  the  second  time  in  histoir  the  model  for  the 
armies  of  the  world.  In  the  war  of  1870-71 
with  France,  considerable  over  a  million  men 
were  placed  in  the  field,  and  on  18  Jan.  1871 
the  Gierman  Empire  was  proclaimed  in  the 
halls  of  Versailles.    The.  essentiat  details  of 


the  (German  military  qntem  duly  can  be  i^ven 
here. 

Ifiability  to  Service  and  the  Sjrstem  of  Its 
Application. —  Every  male  German  is  liable  to 
nulitary  service.  Only  members  of  the  ruling 
family  and  mediatized  princely  bouses  are 
exempt  Evasion  of  service  by  means  of  sub- 
stitutes is  not  permitted.  The  ofalimtion  to 
service  exists  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45 
years  inclusive,  and  contemplates  service  either 
(1)  in  the  army,  navy  or  (2)  in  the  Lands turm. 

Service  in  the  army  begins  at  the  end  of  the 
20th  year  and  tenninates  on  ^  31st  of  March 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  die  man  com- 
pletes his  39th  year  of  age. 

The  first  levy  of  the  Landstunn  consists  of 
all  men  from  the  end  of  the  l7th  year  to  the  39th 
]rear  who  have  not  served  in  the  standing  amgr 
ra  peace  times.  The  sccmd  levy  includes  all 
up  to  the  end  of  the  45^  year,  whether  they 
have  or  have  not  served  in  the  army.  The 
Lansttrrm  is  intended  for  home  defense,  but  in 
extraordinary  cases  may  be  iitilixed  to  recnut 
the  army. 

Service  with  the  army  may  be  with  die 
colors,  followed  by  the  reserve  and  first  and 
second  levies  of  ^e  Landwehr  or  in  the  Ersatz 
reserve.  The  periods  of  service  in  times  of 
peace  are  as  follows: 


SBKVICX 

Cavalry 
and  hone 
•rtUlory 

AU  other 
amuoi 
thettrvice 

3  yean 

4  jrean 

3  ytaa 
5  y«an 
5  yean 
7  yean 

S  iraara 

9  TMIS 

(about) 

Men  in  reserve  are  simply  on  furlough  and 
return  to  Ac  colors  when  called  for. 

Volunteers  of  sufficient  education  who  bear 
their  own  ocpense  are  f  urloughed  at  the  end  of 
me  year's  service.  School  teachers,  clergymen, 
apothecaries  and  medical  students  and  certain 
others  enjoy  reductions  of  service. 

Members  of  the  annual  contingents  in  ex- 
cess of  the  number  re<^uired  for  training  with 
the  colors  in  peace  time  are  placed  in  the 
Ersatz  reserve,  from  which  are  drawn  tlie  first 
reserves  necessary  on  mobilization. 

Officers  and  Non-ComiiiiaBioned  Officer*. 
—-The  officers  of  the  German  army  oijoy  a  ^s- 
tinguished  social  positioiL  though  not  forming 
a  special  social  caste,  ana  are  drawn  from  the 
higgler  grades  of  society,  that  is  the  nobility, 
sons  of  officers,  officials,  owners  of  estates,  etc. 
The  corps  of  officers  is  rccrmted  in  two  ways 
(1)  through  volunteers  now  called  Fahnen- 
junker,  who  join  the  ranks  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  commissions  and  (2)  through  assign- 
ment of  cadets  from  preparatory  schools.  AH 
officers  before  bein^  commissioned  as  second 
lieutenants  of  a  regiment  must  be  accnrted  by 
a  vote  of  the  officers  of  ^t  regiment  Officers 
of  reserve  are  recruited  from  former  one-year 
volunteers  or  from  retired  officers.  Officers 
of  the  Landwehr  are  taken  from  officers  of  the 
reserves,  from  officers  who  have  left  the  stand- 
ing army  and  from  one-year  volunteers  and 
non-conmnssioned  officers  who  on  discharge 
are  recommended  for  these  positions.  Ofiicers 
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at  disposal  nuv  be  recalled  to  active  service  on 
mobilization.  The  officers  of  the  German  araqr 
are  divided  into  grades  as  follows : 

(1)  Generals,  including  field  marshals, 
colonel-generals,  generals  of  infantry  cavalry 
or  artillery,  lieutenant-generals  and  major- 
generals. 

(2)  Field  officers:  Colonels,  lieutenant 
colonels  and  majors. 

(3)  Captains,  first  and  secwd  class. 

(4)  Subalterns:  First  lieutenants  and  sec- 
ond hentenants. 

Tlie  non-commissioned  officers  are  divided 
into  two  general  classes.  Hie  first  class  are 
quasi-cfficers,  wear  officers'  swords  and  cor- 
respond to  our  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  staff  corps,  first  sergeants  and  quarter- 
master sergeants  and  inclnde  candidates  for  a 
commission  (Fahnrtche). 

The  second  class  correspond  to  otir 
sei^eants,  corporals  and  huice  corporals 
(Gefreite). 

Nnmbera  Available. —  The  peace  strength 
(1900J.  was  as  follows;  Officers,  23,844;  non- 
commissioned- officers,  80,556;  privates,  lance 
corporals,  etc,  495,500;  volunteers  (one  year 
service),  9,000;  total  606,900. 

In  1913  this  total  was  620,000  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1914,  810,000.  The  total  number 
of  trained  men  available  (excluding  Land- 
sturm)  is  over  3,000,000.  The  number  of  men 
in  the  Ersatz  Reserve  and  Landstunn  is  about 
4,800,000,  of  whom  800,000  have  been  trained. 

Men  of  the  Reserve  and  Landwehr  are  called 
out  from  time  to  time  for  brief  periods  of  train- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the 
emperor. 

In  time  of  war  the  army  is  divided  into  (1) 
field  troops,  (2)  field  reserve  troops,  (3)  Land- 
wehr troops,  (4)  Depot  troops  and  (5)  Land- 
sturm  troops. 

The  field  troops  consist  of  the  standing  army 
filled  up  by  the  reserves,  the  field  reserve  troops 
consist  of  the  first  levy  of  the  Landwehr  to 
which  some  offices  and  men  are  asiicned  from 
die  active  army.  The  Landwdir  troosa  are 
formed  from  the  second  levy  of  the  Landwehr 
and  they  usual^  serve  on  the  line  of  the  com- 
munications. Depot  troops  are  formed  from 
the  Ersatz  Reserve  and  recruits.  The  Land- 
Sturm  is  for  home  defense  and  is  called  out  by 
Imperial  proclamation  when  required. 

Orgamaaticm. —  The  troops  of  the  German 
arnn'  in  times  of  peace  /1909)  are  as  follows: 
These  are  combined  into  army  corps,  which 
are  assigned  to  territorial  district  with  head- 
quarters, as  follows: 
Guard  Cons.  Berlin : 
I.  BMt  PniMu,  KOoig*. 


n.  PomerBnta.  Stettin. 

III.  BnndenberK.  Berlin. 

IV.  Pnusiao  Saxony,  M*g- 

debufR. 
V.  Lowor  Silesia,  PoMn. 
VI.  Silegia,  Breslau. 
VII.  WestpbalU.  Manster. 
Vni.  Rbindand,  Coblenz. 
DC.  Schleswig'Holstein  tmd 
MecIcleaburK,  Al- 
ton*. 

X.  Hanover,  Oldenburg, 

Bninswkk ,    etc. , 
Huiover. 

XI.  Thurinsift  and  Naa- 

•M,  OaiHl. 


XII.  Suony.  Dresden. 

XIII.  Wflrttemberg.  Stutt- 

gart, 

XIV.  Baden,  Karlsrobo. 
XV.  AlBBoe.  Sttwbuig. 

XVI.  Lorraine,  Meta. 
XVII.  Wert  Pnnada,  Dsnt- 

Xvni.  M^Na«au. 

PrsnkfoTton-tba- 

Main. 
XIX.  Saxony,  Leipctg. 

I,  Bavarian,  Munich. 
II.  Bavarian.  Wariburg 
III.  Bavariu,  Nfkmberg. 


The  field  army  is  divided  into  armies,  the 
number  and  composition  of  which  is  kept  secret. 


but  in  times  of  war  there.wiU  be  a  nvmber  of 
these  composed  of  tinite  of  from  three  to  ax 
army  corps,  several  cavalry  divisions  and  a 
wiabk  number  of  reserve  divisions. 


OWUlOZAXiaM 


bfantry,  216  raginwatf. 
t£an^ootets.  18  Ut- 

Machine  .  Kunnan,  16 
■ectiona  

Cavalry,  101  rednunta. 

Field  artillery.  9i  nSgi- 
nenta. 

Fbot  artillery,  18  regi- 
ments.   

Pioneera,  29  battaBoni, 
1  company  

Railway  troops,  7  bat- 
talions   

Tdemph  troops,  4  bat- 
tauona  and  2  com- 



Aviation,  1  battuoa.  1 
■ectios  

Bxperimental  section. . . 

Traffic  officers  

Transport  troops,  '  2S 
battalions.  7  sections. 

Recruiting  bureaus,  303. 

Special  formation  fcol- 
lecM.  half-invalids, 
miafdSt  etc) ........ 

Non-gunioned  officers. 

Tofcd  


Officers 


12.448 
406 

64 

2,533 

3.064 
1,008 
679 
179 

104 

22 

3a 

3 

351 
904 


609 
3,154 


Non-com- 
miwioned 

officers 
and 

privates 


371,330 

11,051 

1,412 
68,896 

64,944 

25.584 

17,179 

4,394 

2,180 

407 
140 

7 

7,797 
6,227 


1,654 
1.396 


25.560  •584,636 


Horses 


8641 
68,506 


36,158 
1 ,258 


208 
59 


5.236 


112.289 


Uorae 
Ut- 
teiies 


96 

3,030 


3.126 


•0.92  per  cent  of  total  population.  1909  (63.5S4.70(n. 
mOi  a  population  ot  67,700,000.  the  army  was  increased  in 
the  spriog  of  1914  to  a  grand  total  of  810,000.  thus  0.88  gar 
cent  of  tos  total  population  serving  in  the  army. 

The  strength  of  units  varies  both  in  officers 
and  men ;  those  on  the  frontiers  having  a  some^ 
what  higher  peace  estaUtshment  than  the  nop- 
mal  given  below. 


£atuLki[i. . 


142 
570 


a,S3e  64 


25(1 

i.nu 

6.0J7 


5 

9.1 
L9J 


CAVALRY  UNITS 


Sqoadfon. 
Roimsnt. 

Brigade. . , 


. .  135|144) 
12  687  667 


18 


ISOi  11 
6021  61 
1,206  135 


1751  3 
741  17 
1 ,496  35 


There  are  11  guard,  155  Prussian,  16  Saxon, 
10  Wurttemberg  and  24  Bavarian  infantry  regi- 
ments, lliere  are  also  IS  battalions  of  rifles 
(sharpshooters)  which  in  strength  and  organi- 
zation closely  resemble  infantiy. 

Cavalry  regiments  have  five  squadrons  in 
peace  and  only  four  in  war,  one  being  left  aS  a 
depot.   They  are  classified  as  follows: 

Prussia:  (73  regiments). —  Ten  cuirassiers 
(2  of  the  guard) ;  26  dragoons  (2  of  the 
guard);  18  hussars  (1  of  the  guard);  19  lan- 
cers (3  of  the  guard)  ;  5  squadrons  Jager  zu 
Fferde.  (Moimted  sharpshooters). 
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Saxony:  (6  rfigiments). — Two  heavy  cavalry 
0  of  the  guard ;  2  hussars,  2  lancers,  1  squadron 
Jagers  zu  Pferde. 

Wiirttemberg:  (4  regiments). —  Two  dra- 
goons; 2  lancers. 

Bavarian:  (10  regiments). —  Two  heavy 
cavalry:  2  lancers;  6  light  horse. 

Field  Artillery:  Consists  of  42  horse  batteries 
and  532  field  batteries. 


WA>  nBBMClH 


Hone  batteriea  (42), 
Mdi  

PMd  batteries  (533), 
each  


Two  or  three  batteries  form  a  battalion,  two 
or  three  battalions  a  regiment  and  two  regi- 
ments a  bri^de. 

Foot  Artillery. —  There  are  149  batteries  of 
foot  artillery  organized  into  battalions  and  regi- 
ments. War  strength  of  battery,  4  officers,  209 
men.  Armament,  various  calibres  of  siege^ 
position  and  coast  defense  artillery. 

Technical  Troops — Pioneers. —  Each  army 
corps  has  a  battalion  of  pioneers  (4  com- 
panies) ;  three  of  the  corps  have  two  battafions 
each.  Each  company  has  4  officers  and  154  men 
in  peace,  6  officers  and  200  men  in  war. 

Cavalry  divisions  lutve  pioneer  detachments 
of  1  officer  and  30  men. 

Railway  Troops. — There  are  seven  battalions 
of  railway  troops  (4  companies  each).  A 
company  consists  of  5  officers  and  151  men. 
In  time  of  war  the  compames  are  expanded  into 
constniction  companies,  operating  companies 
and  companies  of  laborers. 

The  Train. —  In  time  of  peace  there  are  23 
skeleton  battalions  of  the  train,  one  for  each 
army  corps.  In  time  of  war  these  are  expanded 
so  that  each  provides  transport  for  6  pro- 
vision columns,  7  wagon  park  columns,  1  field 
b^ery  column,  3  bearer  companies,  1  horse 
depot,  1  reserve  bakery  column  and  1  reserve 
column  for  line  of  communications. 

Medical  Units. —  There  is  one  bearer  com- 
pany for  each  division  and  an  add'tional  one 
lor  each  array  corps.  Each  company  has  3 
officers,  8  medical  officers,  2  officials,  39  men  of 
the  train  and  210, bearers,  nurses,  etc,  with  46 
horses  and  13  vehicles. 

The  Infantry  DivufofL-^This  unit  conusts 
of:  The  staff  of  the  division;  2  brigades  of  in- 
fantry; 2  or  3  squadrons  of  cavalry;  1  brigade 
of  field  artillery;  1  or  2  c(»ipanics  of  ino- 
neers;  1  divisional  brigade  tram;  1  bearer 
company. 

Its  (ightins  strength  is  12,000  rifles,  300  to 
450  lances  and  72  guns. 

The  Cavalry  Division.— As  A  rule  it  consists 
of:  The  staff  of  the  division;  3  brigades  of 
cavalry;  2  batteries  of  horse  artillery  with  li^t 
ammimition  column ;  1  pioneer  detachment. 

Its  fighting  strength  is  3,600  lances,  30  rifles 
and  12  guns. 

The  Army  Corps. —  This  unit  forms  a  small 
army  complete  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  composed 
of :  The  staff  of  the  army  corps ;  2  infantry 


divisions;  1  battalion  of  ri&i;  1  tdegniih  sec- 
tion and  the  corps  trains. 

Fighting  strengdi— 25,000  rifles,  900  lances 

and  144  guns. 

Arms  and  Equipment — Infontry  and  Pio~ 
neers.^  Magazine  rifle,  model  1^8,  calibre 
7.9  mm.  Ammunition:  120  cartridges  on  the 
person,  72  in  the  company  wagon,  a  reserve  in 
the  ammunition  column ;  total,  about  300  rounds 
per  man.   Bayonet  {Seitengewehr)  new  model. 

Equ^ped  for  the  field  eadi  soldier  carries 
a  pack  (tomister)  and  in  its  compartments  or 
attached  thereto  the  f oUowing  articles :  1  shelter 
tent  and  three-jointed  pole ;  1  pair  of  lace  shoes ; 
dteanii^,  poHshing,  washing  and  sewing  ma- 
terials; .  1  pair  of  stockings  or  foot  doths; 
1  handken^ef ;  1  shirt;  1  pair  of  drawers; 
1  cap^  1  coolang  utenul  (oi  aluminum)  widi 
1  ration;  3  iron  rations;  1  handbook;  and 
1  song  book.  The  soldier  also  carries  a  felt- 
covered  canteen  of  aluminum  and  a  haversack 
containing  1  helmet  cover,  1  knife,  1  fork,  1 
spoon  and  1  ration  of  bread  (26^  ounces)  for 
the  journey  by  rTul.  The  overcoat  and  shelter 
tent  in  a  roll  surround  the  pack.  The  total  load, 
inchidinf^  clothing  on  the  person,  arms  and 
ammunition,  is  58^  pounds. 

Covalry.-^Tht  weapons  of  the  German  cav^ 
airy  are  (1)  the  lance,  which  is  a  hollow  steel 
shaft  10  feet  6  indies  long;  (2)  the  cavalry 
sword  or  sabre;  and  (3)  the  carUne,  whidi  is 
simply  a  short  rifle  and  uses  infantry  ammuni- 
tion. Officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
carry  sabre  and  revolver. 

Artillery. —  The  field  and  horse  batteries 
have  the  ra|nd-fire  field  gan  of  nickel  steel, 
calibre  7.7  cm.  The  howitzer  batteries  have  the 
field  howitzer,  model  1898,  calibre  10.5  cm. 
Officers  and  mounted  men  carry  swords  and 
revolvers;  men  on  foot  carry  sword  bayonets 
and  revolvers  —  in  the  ammunition  columns, 
cat^nes  and  sword  bayonets.  The  foot  artillery 
have  guns  of  various  calibres,  3.7  cm.  to  21  cm., 
depending  upon  whether  they  bdong  to  siege, 
fortress  or  coast-defense  artillery.  The  men 
are  anned  with  carbine  and  sword  bayonet 

For  the  record  of  the  German  army  in  the 
World  War,  see  War,  European. 

Bibliography.— Deutschland,  <Die  Herre 
nnd  Flotten  der  Gegenwart>  (1903)  ;  Edmonds, 
^Handbook  of  the  German  Army>  (1900); 
Lehnert's  *Handbuch  fur  den  Truppenfuhrer,* 
^DeutscUand  als  Weltmacht>  (19in;  Koester, 
^Secrets  of  German  Pn^ss*  (1915). 

Frank  Koesteh, 
Author  of  ^Secrets  of  German  Progress.^ 

26.  THK  GERMAN  NAVY.  Historical 
Outline. —  The  history  of  the  German  navy 
dates  back  to  the  12th  century,  when  the  Ger- 
man Eiiq)eror  Henry  VI  made  important  be- 
ginnings in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1226  Lu- 
beck  was  made  a  free  city  and  developed  an 
oversea  trade  and  a  fleet  of  fighting  slups 
which  became  the  buJdione  of  me  powerful 
league  of  Hansa  cities.  In  1487,  during  dw 
war  with  France,  Emperor  Maximilian  estab- 
lidied  an  imperial  admiralty.  In  1570  efforts 
were  made  to  build  up  a  navy  capable  of  com- 
bating the  power  of  the  Danes  and  Swedes 
but  without  effective  result.  In  1675  the 
Elector  Frederick  William  chartered  three 
frigates  and  two  smaller  craft  from  the  Dutdi 
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for  operations  against  the  Swedes,  and  the  es- 
tabiishmeni  was  later  iacreased,  but  after  the 
death  of  the  Great  Elector  it  fell  into  decay, 
atthoDRh  victories  had  been  scored  aipnnst 
Spanish  fleets. 

Frederick  the  Great  remed  tlie  tnaritinie 
policy  and  enga^d  the  Swedes  in  1759  but 
without  decisive  results.  Fbr  over  fadi  a  cen- 
tnry  Gennany  was  not  represented  on  the 
lu^  seas  by  any  force  of  consequence. 

In  1848  a  Danish  fleet  blockaded  German 
ports  and  inflicted  considerable  damage,  "niis 
led  to  the  alimentation  of  the  fleet  and  the 
establishment  of  the  navy  as  an  independent 
unit,  previous  to  1861  it  having  been  a  depart- 
ment of  the  army  administration.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  against  Denmark  in  1864  the 
navy  was  of  but  small  uze,  consisting  of  three 
corvettes  nunmting  27  guns,  and  one  of  17. 
widi  fotir  first  class  gunboats  mounting  three 
guns,  17  second  class  mountine  two  guns  and 
a  number  of  sailing  ships  with  little  or  no 
fighting  value,  while  Denmark  had  31  steam 
war  vessels  and  other  craft  and  was  aided  by 
Austrian  vessels  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Several  victories,  however,  were  scored.  Dur- 
mg  that  war  vessels  were  imrdiased  from 
ouer  countries'  and  oat  was  paid  for  by  popu- 
lar subscriptions,  showit^  the  keen  interest  of 
the  public  in  the  navy. 

By  1870,  after  the  formation  of  the  North 
German^  Confederation,  the  fleet  numbered  47 
ships  with  480  gans,  with  a  personnel  of  four 
admirals,  Ave  full  captains,  19  captains,  33 
captain-lieutenants^  101  lieutenants  and  3,^5 
men,  besides  manne  infantry  and  naval  artil- 
lery totaling  almost  1,000  men  more. 

During  the  war  with  France,  1870-71,  the 
French  forces  were  greatly  superior,  but  for 
political  reasons  it  did  not  attack,  and  only 
minor  engagements  took  place,  one  off  ,  Havana 
in  which  the  German  gunboat  Meteor  de- 
feated the  French  despatch  boat  Bouvet.  The 
inconspicuous  naval  results  of  the  war  as  com- 
pared with  the  work  of  the  army  caused  the 
navy  to  be  neglected  by  public  <qumon  for  many 
years. 

Meanwhile  Germany  about  1884  had  ac- 
quired a  mass  of  African  and  other  colonies 
an<)  had  traded  with  England  for  Heligoland. 
In  1887  the  old  Emperor  William  I  started  the 
Kiel  Canal,  and  in  1888  William  II  came  to  the 
throne.  As  the  grandson  of  Queen  Victoria 
he  had  had  many  opportunities  to  witness  the 
great  sea  power  of  En^and,  and  he  was  sub- 
sequently made  admiral  of  the  Briti^  navy, 
an  honorary  oflice  of  command  never  held  by 
any  other  foreign  sovereign. 

During  the  first  ID  years  of  his  reign  no 
particular  results  were  achieved  ^by  his  naval 
policy  and  the  public  remained  indifferent,  but 
meanwhile  the  German  oversea  commerce  de- 
veloped and  the  necessity  of  a  navy  to  match 
Germany's  growing  maritime  commerce  and 
colonial  development  became  evident.  Ad- 
miral von  Hollman,  Minister  of  Marine  from 
1890  to  1897,  Anally  resigned  in  despair,  and  the 
emperor  appointea  a  comparatively  unknown 
naval  officer  to  his  post,  Tirpitz,  born  "in  1849, 
the  son  of  a  judge,  who  hacl  entered  the  navy 
as  a  cadet  and  gradually  came  forward.  Von 
Tirpitz  proved  the  man  of  the  hour.  .  He  pro- 
ceeded in  a  diplomatic  manner  to  induce  the 
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Reidutag  to  authoriae,  m  1808;  a  flan'wIucJi 
called  for  the  f (blowing  program: 

Battle  Fuet. 

19  battlwhipa  

16  man  Gniim 

FoBEUir  l^mCB  FlEEr~XjlBGB  ClOlHM. 

PorButAu   2 

Pbr  Cndnl  ABd  8oaa  AmriM   1 

UmtnUnmm   3 

Shall  Ceijiseu. 

ForBMtAaB   3 

For  Ontnl  mod  South  Amarica   9 

For  BMt  Africa   2 

For  tha  Sooth  Seas   1 

Matarial  f  mtti   4 

14 

I  SUtionabip 

A  hii^ly  important  principle  was  adopted 
at  the  same  time,  that  of  making  the  program 
extend  over  a  period  of  years,  so  that  -  no 
change  would  take  place  in  the  appropriations 
from  year  to  year,  at  the  will  of  the  legislative 
branch,  without  a  repeal  of  the  entire  naval 
law.  This  bound  the  Rdchstag  to  the  pro- 
gram and.  enabled  German  shipbuilders  to  lay 
their  plans  ahead  for  the  building  of  ships  and 
the  investment  of  capital,  which  could  not  be 
risked  had  the  Reichstag  continued  to  change 
its  mind  about  the  size  of  the  fleet  from  year 
to  year  as  had  previously  been  the  case. 

A  further  important  principle  was  intro- 
duced, that  of  limiting  the  life  of  the  ships  to 
a  definite  number  of  years  and  providing  for 
the  building  of  a  new  ship  of  the  same  ctasi 
at  the  end  of  that  period  as  a  replacement 
while  the  old  ship  was  relegated  to  minftr  serv- 
ice. The  program  for  replacements  thus  pro- 
vided for  a  period  of  25  years  for  the  capital 
ships,  20  years  for  the  cruisers  and  15  years 
for  the  smaller  vessels.  This  replacement 
period  was  later  considerably  reduced. 

Another  wise  provision  was  developed  of 
not  calling  ior  the  building  of  ships  of  an 
exact  pattern  or  tonnage^  leaving  this  to  be  de- 
termined not  by  the  Reichstag  which  was  hot 
technicalli;;^  capable  of  doing  so,  but  by  the 
naval  designers  of  the  department  who  were 
thus  not  hampered  by  inexpert  opinions  of  the 
le^slators.  This  authorization,  however,  was 
utilized  in  making  replacements,  to  substitute 
much  larger  and  more  powerful  ships  as  time 
went  on  and  naval  needs  developed,  so  that 
in  addition  to  the  replacement  of  obsolete  ves- 
sels, the  power  of  the  navy  increased  vastly 
with  the  repeated  le^stative  stniggles  vrfiich 
would  otherwise  have  been  needed  to  gain  the 
same  ends.  Von  Tirpitz  was  thus  practically 
given  carte  blanche  to  make  the  German  navy 
what  he  thought  it  ought  to  be. 

The  principle  of  national  service  had  long 
since  been  applied  to  the  navy,  so  that  person- 
nel for  die  manning  of  the  ships  as  fast  as 
they  were  constructed  was  always  ready,  and 
at  vastly  less  expense  than  was  the  case  whh 
such  powers  as  depended  upon  voluntary  en- 
listments. 

The  pr(«ram  adopted  in  1898  thus  finally 
placed  the  German  nav^r  on  the  road  of  prog- 
ress and  invigorated  it  with  the  seeds  of 
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^oWth  y^ich  caused  its  ultimate  remarkable 
development. 

The  program  of  1898  was  projected  for  seven 
years,  but  before  it  was  finally  adopted  this 

Eeriod  vras  reduced  to  six  years.  Hardly, 
owever,  was  it  well  started  when  the  Boer 
War  broke  out,  and  the  great  success  which 
Great  Briteiu  obtained  irx  transporting  troops 
and  the  effectiveness  of  her  navy  reacted  power- 
ifuUy  on  German  public  opinion,  and  in  1900 
the  naval  program  was  more  than  doubled,  a 
thing  von  Tirpitz  could  not  have  expected  in 
a  decade  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Public  opinieii.  was  eouncialed  through  the 
•Navy  League,  a  widespread  organization  ot  a 
.'large  number  of  members  paying  a  nominal 
.membership  fee,  and  this,  together  with  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  German  pfess, 
caused  the  whole  German  nation  to  turn  its  ener- 
gies toward  the  support  of  the  new  naval  policy. 

In  a  few  years,  however,  a  profound  cuange 
||^QC^  place  in  nuv'A  architecture,  due  to  the  les- 
(5pl^/bl  the  Riij^sn-Japancse  War,  to  the  in- 
mitiUon'  of  telc^>cape  sights  for  large  guns  and 
jp^^ibt  dtvdopmtiii  of  the  submarine. 

Previoiisl;^'  fiU  nations  had  been  building 
itattleships  v.\iU  nmny  different  sized  guns  capa- 
l^Te,  of!  rapid  lire,  on  the  theory  that  an  im- 
jneA&e  number  o^rojectil^s  dropped  on  oppos- 
Jn^  vessel's  woaWT  decide  an  engagement.  The 
jtu'sso-J^aiK'st  n;ival  engagements  proved  that 
.iressds  with  a  very  large  guns,  sighted 

with  the  telescopic  sight,  coula  stand  at  a  great 
distance  and  destroy  the  vessels  carrj-ing  the 
more  numerous  smaller  guns  without  suffering 
any  injury.  British  designers  having  been 
aboard  the  Japanese  vessels  had  first  at  hand 
the  technical  details  and  proceeded  to  lay  down 
keels  for  new  vessels  of  the  new  sort.  Ameri- 
can de^'gners  also  proceeded  along  the  same  lines 
and  England  launched  the  first  dreadnought, 
embodying  the  new  principles,  10  Feb.  1906. 

This,  with  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
submarine  , in  France  and  America,  created_  an 
entirely  new  condition  in  naval  construction, 
and  rendered  obsolete  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  navies  of  the  entire  world. 

;  Germany  consequently  adopted  a  new  naval 
prpgram  in  1906  and  1908  and  embariced  in 
the  construction  of  the  dreadnought  type  of 
vessel  as  dictated  by  the  experience  of  the 
Russq-J]apanese  War.  This  program  contin- 
ued actively  in  force  until  1912  when  an  addi- 
tional program  was  laid  out. 

The  growth  of  the  German  navy  can  be 
appreciated  by  a  comparison  of  the  ca:>ital 
ships  provided  for  by  the  various  programs, 
which  are  as  follows: 

Act  of  1898 —  L7  bnttleships  and  8  large  cruiaen 
Act  of  1900  —  38  battleships  and  14  large  cruiurs 
Act  o{  1906  —  38  battleshipe  and  20  large  cruiMn 
Act  ti  1908     58  dreadnoug^ta 
Act  of  1912 6i  dreadnousbts 

This  program  had  proceeded  to  the  point 
«f  development  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War,  1914,  of: 

»  kige  bstUethipt  (draadMu^  typd) 

30  baUlediipB 

S  battle  cruiana 

31  protected  cruisers 

8  old  armored  cruisers 

8  old  protected  cruisers 
,14  gun  boata  (for  aarvice  ^road): 
120  torpedo  boats  over  500  tons 

•Osinan  torpedo  tieats  used  for  mine  aweajteta  and  aehool 
shipa  and  for  tpcctal  purpoeea. 


.  The  program  also  provided  for  72  subma- 
rines of  which  39  were  said  to  have  been  built 
by  1914. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  real  develop- 
ment of  the  German  navy  be^n  only  in  18%, 
and  that  ia  its  ultra  modem  aspect  it  is  but 
the  work  of  a  few  years  since  the  adoption  of 
the  dreadnought  ^pe. 

A  feature  that  makes  it  particularly  effec- 
tive, in  addition,  is  the  fact  that  in  peace  times 
it  is  manned  up  to  about  80  per  cent  of  its 
effective  power,  while  the  navies  of  other  coun- 
tries are  maintained  at  but  half  or  less .  than 
half  of  their  effective  strength. 

Organization. —  The  German  navy  is  the 
navy  of  the  German  Empire  and  not  of  any  of 
its  constituent  kingdoms  or  states.  Its  mem- 
bers take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor 
and  it  flies  the  colors  of  the  empire.  Article 
52  of  the  constitution  of  the  German  Empire 
states:  *The  navy  of  the  empire  is  a  unit 
under  the  command  of  the  emperor.  Its  or- 
ganization and  structure  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor.* 

Since  March  1899  the  emperor  had  himself 
been  in  chief  command  of  the  navy.  The 
organ  that  carried  out  his  orders  was  a  naval 
board  presided  over  by  an  admiral  in  the 
emperor's  retinue. 

Every  ship  in  foreign  service  which  has  spe- 
cial brdeirs  from  the  diief  of  the  admiral  staff 
is  independent  of  the  others  and  is  in  politico- 
military  matters  directly  subordinate  to  the  em- 
peror, but  otherwise  to  the  station  commander 
of  its  home  port. 

The  highest  in  command  on  land  are  the 
naval  station  commanders  of  the  Baltic  (Kiel) 
and  of  the  North  Sea  (Wilhelmshaven) ;  tlK 
station  commanders  being  admirals. 

The  immediate  subordinates  to  the  station 
commanders  of  the  Baltic  are  the  first  naval 
inspector,  torpedo  inspector  and  inspector  ot 
the  naval  infantry,  and  to  the  naval  station 
commander  of  the  North  Sea  are:  the  second 
naval  inspector  and  the  inspector  of  the  naval 
artillery. 

The  rank  of  naval  inspector  corresponds  to 
that  of  brigade  commanders  in  the  army  and 
is  filled  by  a  rear-admiral  who  regulates  the 
service  of  the  sailor  and  wharf  divisions  as 
well  as  of  the  reserve  divisions. 

The  inspection  of  the  naval  artillery  (Wil- 
hclmshavcn)  is  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ship  and  coast  artillery  department 
as  well  as  of  the  mine  department  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  following:  The  artillery 
brigades :  fl )  Friedrichsori,  (2)  Wilhelms- 
haven,  (3)  Lehe,  (4)  Kuxhaven,  (S)  Heligo- 
land, for  the  coast  defenses  and  mines,  the 
artillery  and  mine  school  ships,  the  artillerj- 
testing  ships  and  commission,  the  mine  tesiing 
commission  and  the  naval  telegraph  school 
The  inspection  of  the  naval  infantry  ("Kiel), 
and  the  first  marine  corps  (Kiel)  and  the  sec- 
ond marine  corps  (Wilhelmshaven),  is  under 
.the  authority  of  an  inspector  equivalent  in  rank 
to  a  major-general. 

Only  the  coast  fortifications  of  the  harbor 
of  Kirfi  at  the  Elbe,  on  Heligoland,  at  the 
Weser  and  on  the  bay  of  Jade  are  assigned 
to  ihe  navy,  and  manned  by  the  navy  naval 
artillery  that  also  lays  the  mines  and  mans  the 
torpedo  boat  batteries,  while  the  fortifications 
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along  the  coast  of  Prussia  (Memel,  Pillau, 
Neufahrwasser),  and  the  coast  o£  Pomerania 
(Swinemunde,  Stralsund,  Riigen),  are  not 
subordinate  to  the  navy,  but  to  the  foot  artil- 
lery of  the  anny. 

Personnel. —  In  1905  the  personnel  of  the 
navy  consisted  of: 

1.  Admiral  of  the  fleet  (gross-admiral), 
namely,  the  Kaiser. 

2.  Twenty-seven  flag  officers, — 'five  ad- 
mirals (admirale) ;  six  vice-admirals  (Vize- 
admirale) ;  16  rear-admirals  (Kontre-admirale). 

3.  Five  hundred  and  fourteen  staff  officers, 
— 1>}  captains  (Kapitane  zur  See);  447  com- 
manders (Fregatten-Kapitane)  and  lieutenant- 
commanders  (Korvetten-Kapitane). 

4.  Hglu  hundred  and  eis^^-three  senior 
lieutenants,  UetUenants  and  sub-lieutenanu 
(Kapitan-LeutnanU,  over  ei^t  years'  service: 
Ober-Leutnants  zur  Se&  less  than  eight  years 
service;  Leutnants  zur  See). 

The  entire  naval  personnel  in  1905  consisted 
of  1,832  officers,  208  doctors,  271  paymasters, 
1,762  warrant  officers,  8,461  petty  officers,  27,302 
seamen,  1,109  ship-boys:  aKregate  offi- 
cers and  officials,  and  38,632  men. 

Subsequent,  however,  to  1905  the  perscmnel 
was  increased,  so  that  br  July  1^12  it  reached 
a  total  of  66^000. 

Owing  to  the  large  niunber  discharged  from 
service  in  previous  years  the  sui^ly  of  expe* 
rienced  men  is  adequate  to  any  possible  devel- 
opment of  the  navy,  and  their  subsequent  exr 
perience  as  in  the  merchant  marine,  etc. 

The  officers  are  drawn  from  the  naral 
cadets,  the  latter  beii^r  selected  from  yottng' 
nwn  of  apiuwed  origin  and  edocatton.  Tm 
recnrits  are  taken  f fom  sailors,  fishermen^  sat)- 
makers,  ships'  stewards,  cotAsA  and  waiters; 
also  from  men  emplojrcd  on  rivers  and  canals, 
and  from  non-seaianng  peoi^e,  such  as  fir^ 
men,  machinists,  painters,  etc 

The  period  of  duty  is  divided  into  the  ac- 
tive period  and  the  furlough  period.  The 
active  period  is  for  three  years;  the  furlough 
period  is  divided  as  follows: 

ReKTve   4  rnn. 

SMHrehr  —  ooiTOponding  to  Lwuhrahr; 

lat  Wvy   5  ytan. 

2d  levy  To  end  of  39th  year. 

Navsl  BrMts  (snMnmmenuM)  mtn  o(  seafkriac 
or  giMii  ■Mftting  popaOation   12  yMO. 

In  extraordinary  cases  use  is  made  of  the 
Landsturm  —  same  as  in  the  army  —  all  sea- 
faring and  river  people  not  in  the  navy:  first 
levy,  I7th  to  39th  year;   second  levy,  39th  to 

4Sth  year. 

For  the  record  of  German  navy  in  the  World 
War,  see  War,  European. 

Biblio^pby.— Ferber,  ^Organization  and 
Dienstbetneb  der  Kaiserlichen  Marine* ;  Bras- 
sey,  *The  Naval  Annual*;  Jane,  'Fighting 
Ships*;  <Deutschland  als  Weltmacht>  (1911); 
Kurd  and  Castle,  'German  Sea-Power* 
(I9I3);  Koester,  *Secrets  of  German  Prog- 
ress* (1915).  Fkaitk  KoBffim,. 
Author  of  ^Secrets  of  German  Progress  * 

27.    GERMANY    AND    THE  WAR. 

When  the  German  Empire  was  created  in  1871, 
it  straightway  became  a  factor  in  the  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions  historically  existent  among 
the  niUng  powers  of  Europe  and  making  them- 
selves fut  not  only  m  Eurose  but  over  prac^ 


tically  the  whole  earth.  Since  the  Germaa 
Empire  carried  a.  pushing  and  expanding  per- 
sonality into  an  esublished  group,  the  members 
of  which,  in  spite  of  their  riper  years,  showed 
no  abatement  of  watchfulness  and  v^r,  an 
international  situation  was  created  whidL 
amidst  bewildering  shifts  of  relation  ana 
numerous  diplomatic  incidents  bearing  witness 
to  the  constantly  growing  competitkm  of  the 
governments,  carried  Europe  along  with  ever 
increasing  momentum  until  its  statesmen  lost 
control  of  its  fate  and  stood  helplessly  by  while 
it  plunged  into  the  cataract  of  the  Great  War. 
Only  a  rehearsal  of  the  story  evaluing  the  main 
elements  of  conflict  can  at  all  make  clear  how 
the  catastrophe  occurred  First,  to  recall  the 
utuation  created  by  the  Franco-Gennan  War: 
the  acquisition  of  Alsatt-Lorraine  by  Gennany 
gave  her  a  permanently  emtuttered  nei^hiH' 
CMi  the  west.  German  public  opinioA  had  in- 
sisted on  the  cession  of  the  two  provinces  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  been  originally  Ger- 
snan  and  were  appropriated,  by  France  in 
victorious  wars.  France  for  her  part  con- 
sidered herself  the  victim  of  an  uniustifiable 
violence  and  nursed  a  sentiment  of  revenger 
which  dug  an  unbridgable  chasm  between  the 
two  countries.  Bismarck,  eager  above  all  to 
safeguard  the  empire  v^iich  be  had  founded, 
entered  into  various  diplomatic  agreemmts,  all 
of  which  looked  to  making  Germany  secure  and 
which  culminated  in  1883  m  the  Tr^te  Alliance 
of  Gennany,  Austria  and  Italy.  Its  purpose,  so 
far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  was  to  isc^e. 
and  checkmate  France,  and  this  purpose  may  be 
said  to  have  been  fu^  achieved  until,  begin- 
ning with  the  year  1890,  France  drew  close  to 
Russia  and  gradually  perfected,  as  a  diplomatic 
counterweight  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  Dual 
Alliance  between  Russia  and  herself.  Mean- 
while Germany  had  begun  to  take  iacreasing 
part  in  a  movement  which  has  given  her  the 
^ace  she  holds  in  the  modem  political  world. 
The  movement  has  been  called  by  various 
names  and  may  as  well  be  called  imperialism, 
if  it  is_  understood  that  imperialism  means  the 
expansion  of  life  which  has  been  effected  by 
modem  science^  trade  and  industry,  and  whicn 
has  gradually  gained  dominance  among  all 
those  nations  endowed  with  the  energy  and. 
elasticity  necessary  to  bring  about  a  social, 
economic  and  political  adjustment  to  the  new 
world  forces.  Imperialism  aims  to  carry  the 
products  of  the  home  industries,  dieapened 
and  multiplied  by  the  factory  system,  to  the 
markets  of  the  world;  it  is  ambitious  to  plant 
its  flag  over  unoccupied  or  backward  regions 
in  order  to  rule  or  settle  them  as  dependent 
colonies ;  it  is  keenly  on  ^  the  lookout  for 
raw  products  for  profitable  investments,  for  it 
is  identified  with  the  cajHtalist  classes  which  are 
everywhere  the  real  agents  of  imperialism  and 
reap,  if  not  the  exclusive,  at  least  the  chief 
benefits  from  an  expansion  polity. 

European  imperialism  is  an  ancient  move- 
ment and  has  only  gradually  assumed  its  present 
developed  and  intensive  character.  It  was  an 
early,  youthful  imperialism  which  in  the  days 
following  the  discovery  of  America  drove 
Spain,  France  and  England  out  upon  the  high- 
wasrs  of  the  sea  to  seek  the  fabled  wealth  of 
the  Indies  and  to  appropriate^  much  in  the 
virit  of  careless  adventure,  whatever  lands 
they  found.  In  the  long  cmflicta  foi.inasteiy 
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wfakh  followed,  England  ended  by  gaining  a 
decisive  victory,  giving  her  control  of  the  seas 
and  a  colonial  empire  on  v^ch  the  sun  never 
sets.  By  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  only 
two  other  countries  counted  in  the  colonial 
woild  at  all,  France  and  Russia,  but  each  in 
only  a  limited  sphere  detennined  by  physical 

Sroximtty.  France  reached  an  arm  across  the 
(editerranean  to  northern  Africa  and  Russia 
pushed  her  hu^  bulk  clear  across  nortfaem 
Asia  to  the  Paafic  On  the  wide  ocean  spaces, 
controlled  by  the  British  navy  and  dotted  with 
innumerable  British  areas,  France  and  Russia 
bad  little  to  say,  for  they  had  no  means  at  their 
disposal  for  challenging  British  ascenduicy. 
Nevertheless  they  nursed  imperialist  ambitions 
and  would  have  to  be  given  respectful  con^der- 
ation  in  any  further  distribution  of  the  earth's 
lands  and  maiicets.  In  this  connection  the  fact 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  the  colonial 
movement  had,  in  the  18th  centuiy,  been  brought 
to  a  certain  conclusion  by  Che  settlement  of 
the  Americas  and  the  victory  of  England  in 
India,  the  appropriation  of  the  trofncal  regions 
of  Africa  and  the  command  of  the  markets 
of  such  backward  countries  as  Persia  and  China 
still  awaited  a  decision.  It  was  not  till  the  last 
two  or  three  decades  of  the  19th  century  that 
the  industrial  organization  of  Europe  advanced 
to  the  degree  required  for  broadening  these  fur- 
ther issues.  Therewith  the  world  embarked  on 
die  newest  and  latest  phase  of  imperialism  of 
which  the  living  generation  of  men  has  been 
witness.  The  late  binh  of  the  German  Empire 
made  it  in^ssible  for  Germany  to  enter  any 
but  this  last  stage  of  the  imperialist  development 
and  for  a  while  it  was  doubtful  whether,  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  handicap  of  the  delayed 
start,  the  German  government  cared  to  enter 
the  race  at  all.  Bismarck,  the  foreign  minister, 
possessed,  as  was  natural  enough,  a  prevailingly 
continaital  otitlook,  and  only  in  the  ^80s,  and 
then  very  reluctantly,  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
the  fnerchant  classes  of  Germany  to  enter 
colcxtial  field  The  partition  of  tropical  Africa 
was  the  question  of  the  day  and  Germany  regis- 
tered a  claim  to  the  general  booty  just  in  time 
to  secure  consideration.  She  acqmred  _  Togo, 
Kamerun,  and  German  Southwest  Africa  on 
the  west  coast  and  the  province  of  Gentian  East 
Africa  on  die  east  coast.  For  good  measure, 
as  it  were,  she  was  at  the  satne  time  acknowl- 
edged mistress  of  certwn  island  groups  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Australia,  particularly  of  a 
large  section  of  unexplored  New  Guinea.  These 
gains  were  made  possible  only  by  the  goodwill 
of  Great  Britain,  which  from  its  high  eminence 
welcomed  rather  than  otherwise  the  aM)carance 
of  Germany  among  the  colotiial  powers.  Re- 
newed friction  haa  recently  developed  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  older  rivals,  France  and 
Russia,  and  under  the  circumstances  the  British 
government  naturally  enough  inclined  to  _  the 
opinion  that  Germany,  favored  by  Great  Britain 
and  colonially  harmless,  might  prove  a  valuable 
support  The  Anglo-German  treaty  of  1890 
regarding  Africa  is  the  documentary  witness  of 
this  English  attitude.  The  world  spoke  of  an 
Anglo-German  honeymoon,  thous^  not  for  long, 
since  the  nwct  decade  quickly  dissipated  every 
vestige  of  goodwill  between  the  two  Northern 
powers.  The  Mis  were  characterized  by  a  sur- 
prising development  of  Germany  in  industry 
and  coflunerce  which  awalnned  ia  her  catntalists 


the  hope  and  resolve  of  invading  every  profit- 
able market  of  the  world.  Carefully  con- 
sidered, this  domestic  development  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  colonial  movement  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  put  forth  its  first  feelers  in 
die  "805  and  which  in  Germany  as  everywhere 
proved  to  be  the  unfailing  concomitant  of  busi- 
ness expansion.  The  business  men  of  Great 
Britain,  already  comfortably  ensconced  in  the 
centres  of  trade  of  every  continent,  began  to 
feel  the  ever  growing  competition.  The  Britidi 
government,  more  deliberate  than  its  traders, 
ipiored  the  situation  until  a  new  German  sover- 
eign, William  11,  the  grandson  of  pueen  Vic- 
toria, who  had  come  to  the  throne  m  1888,  not 
only  identified  himself  with  the  imperialist 
policy  but  seized  evenr  occasion,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  to  procuim  his  intention  to  carry 
Germaiw  into  the  realm  of  world  politics 
monopolized  hitherto  by  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Russia.  It  meant  not  the  belated  and  oppor- 
^nist  imperialism  of  Bismarck  but  a  set  pro- 
gram steadily  pursued  While  the  emperor's 
forceful  language— and  it  was  often  offen- 
sively forceful — mu^t  be  discounted  and  ridi- 
culed as  music  of  the  future,  the  eloqnence  of 
the  bare  figures  of  the  German  exports  and  im- 
ports and  the  growth  of  German  merchant  ton- 
nage could  not  be  gainsaid  nor  the  conclusion 
ctHitroverted  that  ther  formed  a  very  irenuine 
basis  for  a  German  IVeltpolitik.  The  'Haves' 
are  never  distinguished  by  much  goodwill  for 
die  *Have-aots,*  and  h  is  nfrt  to  be  wondered 
at  duit  iKither  London.  Paris  nor  Petrograd 
^»preciated  the  assertive  attitude  of  the  German 
'newcomer.  But  when  all  is  said.  Great  Britain 
was  the  power  particularly  affected,  for  it  was 
she  and  not  France  or  Russia  who  boasted  a 
world  trade  based  on  ocean  routes  and  who 
was  most  acutely  exposed  to  the  German  compe- 
tition. While  Great  Britain  was  still  de^y 
pondering  die  Gennan  commercial  phenome* 
non,  Germany  embariced  also  upon  a  .naval 
p^cy.  Every  countiy  with  trade  and  bottoms 
de^re*  to  protect  its  floating  interests  and  col- 
onies, and  that  Germany  should,  toward  die 
end  of  the  .19th  century,  have  begun  the  build- 
ing of  a  navy  was  but  to  fall  in  line  with  es- 
tablished precedent.  For  England,  however,  it 
signified  the  confirmation  of  her  mounting  sus- 
pidon  that  the  lusty  ^ower  across  ^the  Nordi 
Sea  was  a  dangerous  rival  and  that  in  support- 
ing the  German  colonial  cause  in  its  earliest 
stage  she  had  reared  a  serpent  The  German 
navy  which,  once  undertaken,  grew  rapidly,  lent 
weight  to  German  diplomatic  action  and  was.  at 
least  by  the  patriot  section  of  British  public 
opinion,  regarded  as  nothing  less  than  a  challenge 
of  the  English  sea  and  world  supremacy.  Con- 
cerning the  maintenance  at  any  cost  of  thar 
great  position,  won  by  a  score  of  famous  wars 
and  a  thousand  unremembered  litde  heroisms, 
all  Britain  was  practically  unanimous.  Early 
in  the  20th  century  the  rift,  long  apparent  had 
widened  to  a  chasm  and  the  two  countries  were 
threatened  with  permanent  estrangement  True, 
earnest  efforts  at  reconciliation  on  the  part  of 
notable  groups  of  intellectuals,  merchants  and 
woilchigmen  were  not  laddng,  and  these  efforts 
were  heartily  endorsed  bv  the  liberal  section  of 
the  press,  but  every  frrm  diplomatic  encounter 
blew  the'  latent  national  excitement  into  new 
flaAne  and  invalidated  the  efforts  of  die  well-dis- 
posed   Thus,in^teof  diecmmigeonsflatings 
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oi  peace-  societies,  trade  and  naval  rivalry  con- 
tinued to  sow  fhur  insdious  poison;  but  since 
issues  of  trade  affect  a  limited  upper  eroup, 
whereas  the  navy,  visible  symbol  of  pride  and 
prestige,  appeals  to  the  whole  nation,  the  naval 
issue  was  pushed  more  and  more,  and  with  wax- 
ing resentment,  into  the  foreground  of  discus- 
uon.  By  steadily  barging  their  own  naval 
program  the  Bntisb  easjhr  maintained  their 
tnuutional  ascendant^.  This  had  long  ^nce 
crystallized  into  the  doarine  of  the  two-power 
standard,  by  virtue  o£  which  Great  Britain 
aimed  at  a  tonnage  in  first-class  battleship 
as  great -as  that  of  any  two  possible  enemies 
combined.  After  a  decade  of  feverish  competi- 
tion, in  which  all  the  powers  joined,  each  with 
a  mnrat  prcwram  of  its  own.  Britain  made  a  re- 
markable ejfort  to  call  a  halt :  she  made  avo' 
tures  to  Germany  proposing  a  limitation  of 
armaments  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  British 
superiority.  The  German  viewpoint  was  stated 
by  Chancellor  Buelow  in  the  Reichstag  (24 
March  1908)  :  *We  do  not  dispute  England's 
right  to  draw  up  her  naval  prt^ram  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standard  which  its  responsible 
statesmen  consider  qecessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Briti^  world  supremacy,  and  similarly 
it  can  not  be  taken  amiss  thtf  we  ^lould  build 
those  ships  which  we  require.*  The  answer 
of  the  Britt^  naval  secretaiy,  Mr.  Churdiill. 
to  the  effect  that  the  German  navy  was 
luxury*  showed  how  irreconcilable  the  two  gov- 
cnunent  atiitudes  had  become.  The  rock-bot- 
tom facts,  determinative  alike  of  policy  and 
sentiment,  were  that  Great  Britain  was  an  over- 
wfa^mingly  industrial  nation  depenchng  on  food 
imimrts  uuide  secure  by  a  navy,  while  Germany, 
rapidly  beconut^  indmtrialized,  required  in- 
creasing food  imports  and,  for  purposes  of  in- 
surance, the  protection  of  an  efficient  fleet  The 
food  shortage  in  both  England  and  Germany 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  modem  indus- 
trial development  and  of  the  imperialism 
brought  in  its  train;  imperialism,  involving 
natiotial  ivestige  and  provocatiTe  of  passion, 
in  its  turn  led  to  an  exasperated  state  of  mind 
which  was  only  too  likely  on  some  sudden  oc- 
casion to  rdease  an  explosion.  Early  in  the 
20th  century  the  British  government,  which 
thron^out  the  previous  century  had  acted  on 
the  asstunption  that  its  potential  enemies  were 
France  and  Russia,  definitely  saw  Germany  in 
this  sinister  light  and  accordingly  resolved  to 
court  the  friendship  of  its  older  rivals  and 
bring  the  outstanding  disputes  with  them  to  a 
settlement.  The  Anglo-French  treaty  of  1904 
inaugurated  the  change  and  was  followed  in 
1907  bjr  a  treaty  with  Russia.  By  the  treaty  of 
1904  France,  in  return  for  leaving  England  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  Egypt,  acquired  a  lien 
on  the  vast  territory  of  Morocco,  while  the 
Anglo-Russian  agreement  practically  partitioned 
Persia  between  the  two  signatories.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  Morocco  and  Persia  were 
two  vAmBy  independent  M<^ammedan  states. 
The  criticism  occauoned  by  this  procedure  in 
certain  EngU^  Liberal  circles  was  drowned  in 
the  chorus  of  satisfaction  elicited  by  the  draw- 
ing together  of  Great  Britain  and  her  former 
foes.  The  treaties  meant  not  an  alliance  but  an 
understanding,  which  mi^t  the  more  easily  ripen 
into  an  alliance  since  France  and  Russia  were 
already  bound  by  the  firmest  mutual  ties.  The 
new  alignment  came  to  be  known  as  the  Triple 


Entente,  undu-  which  fimwiame  the  three  asso* 
dates  henceforth  presented  a  solid  front  against 
the  Triple  Alliance  of  Germany,  Austria  and 
Italy.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  division 
of  Europe  into  two  hostile,  all-inclusive  camps 
greatly  reduced  the  possibilities  of  mediation  m 
future  disputes.  VVhile  the  formation  of  the 
Triple  Entente  si^fied  a  general  reduction  of 
German  influence  in  Europe,  the  really  important 
feature  for  Germany  was  the  disposal  of  such 
immense  territories  as  Morocco  and  Persia 
without  her  being[  called  into  consultation.  For 
here  was  the  capital  issue  of  the  age,  the  issue 
of  imperialism.  The  distribution  of  lands,  un- 
occupied and  backward,  and  the  conquest  of 
markets  caps^ble  of  absorbing  manufaictured 
goods  had  been  proceeding  apace,  and  Germany, 
tfaoudi  a  latecomer,  had  won  a  place  at  the 
board  which  she  was  resolved  to  maintain. 
That  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia,  on  the 
ground  of  prior  claims,  should,  as  it  were, 
form  a  Colonial  Trust  and  crowd  her  from  the 
table  she  wzis  not  minded  to  allow.  Her  leaders 
with  the  instinct  of  men  involved  in  a  strug^e 
for  power  saw  cleariy  that  if  th^  submitted 
without  protest  in  the  crucial  cases  of  Morocco 
and  Persia,  they  would  permit  a  precedent  to> 
be  established  that  would  woric  autouatically 
to  eliminate  Germany  from  all  other  worid 
issues  and  reduce  her  to  the  status  of  a  purely 
European  power.  But  for  better  or  worse  she 
had  developed  the  will  to  be  a  world-power, 
exactly  Uke  the  members  of  the  Triple  Entente, 
and  firmly  asserted  her  ri^t  to  "a  place  in  the 
sun.^  In  the  name  of'  the  imperialism,  at  whose 
shrine  she  worshiped  like  the  rest,  she  claimed 
the  privilege  to  share  ta  the  distribution  of  all 
remaining  opportunities  throuj^umt  the  world 
for  colonial  and  capitalist  enterprise.  This 
general  position  the  German  government  an- 
nounced on  the  very  morrow  of  the  Morocco 
agreement  and  frequently  repeated  its  warning 
during  the  following  months.  On  28  Nov.  1905, 
for  instance,  it  made  this  statement  in  the 
Reidistag:  "The  difficulties  which  have  arisenT 
between  us  and  France  in  the  Morocco  ques- 
tion have  had  no  other  origin  than  an  indina>- 
tion  to  settle  without  our  co-operation  affairs 
in  which  the  German  Empire  also  had  interests 
to  maintain.*  But  though  Germany  had  what 
she  considered  a  grievance,  she  was  confronted 
with  an  accomplished  fact  and  the  question  was 
what  practical  steps  were  open  for  her  to  take 
in  order  to  win  consideratton  for  her  views. 
The  Morocco  issue  was  made  particularly  diSi- 
cult  the  fact  that  the  open  and  published 
treaty^  of  1904  affinned  and  emphasized  the  inde> 
pendence  of  Morocco.  Great  Britain  and  France 
could  therefore  profes*  Aat  they  harbored  no 
designs  upon  that  state.  In  secret '  treaties, 
however,  to  which  Spain  was  a  party,  Morocco 
had,  with  British  participation,  been  partitioned 
between  France  and  Spain.  To  be  sure,  the 
world  and  more  particularly,  Germany,  sus- 
pected the  existence  of  a  land  bargain  but  in 
the  face  of  the  upr^t  professions  of  the  con- 
spirators could  prove  nothing.  In  fact  it  was 
not  till  1911,  that  is,  till  a/t(T  Morocco  had 
been  gobbled  up,  that  the  secret  treaties  were 
revealed.  Germany  wailed  a  year  after  the 
Anglo-French  treaty  of  1904  had  been  arranged 
to  have  matters  cleared  up,  and  then  in  the  face 
of  the  doud  darkening  over  Morocco  took  ac- 
tion whidi  left  no  donbt  as  to  where  she  stood. 
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In  the  course  of  a  cruise  to  the  MediterratiMn 
the  German  Emperor  cast  anchor  off  Tangier 
and  formally  declared  (31  March  1905)  to  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Sultan  who  had  come  to  meet 
him  that  he  considered  "the  Sultan  as  an  abso- 
lutely independent  sovereign.*  Threatened  in 
the  execution  of  their  secret  design,  France 
and  Great  Britain  took  umbr^fe  at  this  action, 
and  with  alarming  suddenness  Morocco  leaped 
into  prominence  as  the  burning  issue  of 
European  diplomacy.  The  immediate  tension 
caused  by  William  It's  visit  to  Tangier  was  in- 
deed relieved  by  a  general  congress  in  Spain,  at 
Algeciras,  which  was  called  together  to  discuss 
the  Morocco  question  and  which  wrote  the 
independence  of  the  African  sultanate  into  in- 
ternational law  (1906).  With  quiet  tenacity, 
however,  due  to  the  pledged  support  of  Great 
Britain,  and  on  pretexts  of  maintaining  order 
such  as  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  all  imperialists, 
France  worked  her  way  from  point  to  point 
into  Morocco,  and  in  1911.  by  a  sudden  stroke, 
occupied  Fez,  the  capital,  with  20,000  men. 
The  act  signified,  in  spite  of  Tangier,  in  spite 
of  Algeciras,  the  consummation  of  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement,  and  if  Germany  intended  to 
protest  before  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  play 
she  would  have  to  be  prompt  about  it.  ^ 
hurrying  the  small  gunboat  Panther  to  Agadir, 
a  Moroccan  port  on  the  Atlantic,  she  took  em- 
I^tic  and  spectacular  action  simttar  to  that  of 
1905.  The  sending  of  the  Panther  proclaimed 
that  for  her  the  status  of  Morocco  was  still 
that  of  a  sovereign  power  as  defined  the 
Act  of  Algedras.  Another  period  of  fierce  ten- 
sion, under  which  the  vei;  foundations  of 
Europe  cracked  and  rocked,  was  at  hst  relieved 
by  an  arrangement  between  the  main  contest- 
ants, France  and  Germany,  whereby  Germany 
accepted  French  control  in  Morocco  in  return 
for  certain  French  regions  in  tropical  Africa. 
It  was  a  poor  quid  pro  quo  from  an  imperialist 
standpoint,  but  the  best  to  be  had  short  of  the 
hazard  of  war.  War  Germany  was  not  ready  to 
Hsk  nor  really  capable  of  tmdertakii%,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Morocco  was  a  sea-issue  in 
which  France  would  have  to  the  uttermost  the 
backing  of  England,  the  unchallenged  mistress 
of  the  seas.  On  looking  back  from  the  height 
of  1911  over  eight  years  of  crisis  connected 
with  Morocco,  Europe  might  well  heave  a  si^h 
of  relief,  for  a  general  war,  threatened  agani 
and  again,  had  been  averted  by  compromise. 
But  over  what  Europe,  bad  it  been  wiser  than  it 
was,  wotild  have  remained  profoundly  anxious 
was  that  rancors  had  been  created,  so  terrible 
they  hardly  admitted  of  ai^asement.  Hence- 
forth a  volcano  was  stirring  undemrath  the 
continent  which  could  not  be  extinguished  by 
any  amount  of  diplomatic  hocus-pocus.  Corn- 
pared  with  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of 
1904,  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty  of  1907  caused 
hardly  more  than  a  ripple.  Both  Russia  and 
(vermany  showed  a  conciliatory  spirit,  perhaps 
because  they  were  genuinely  alarmed  by  the 
spectacle  of  war  so  violently  raised  by  the  Mo- 
roccan conflict.  True.  Germany  could  no  more 
hinder  the  partition  of  Persia  from  being  car- 
ried out  than  she  had  been  able  to  hinder  the 
Morocco  partition,  but  she  was  successful  in 
persuading  Russia  to  recognize  her  as  an  inter- 
ested power  and  to  concede  an  exchange  of  fa- 
vors. By  the  Potsdam  agreement  of  1910  Rus- 
sia, on  being  promised  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 


her  Persian  sj^iere,  agreed  to  put  no  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  Germany's  railroad  policy  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Mesopotamia.  Evidently  the  relations 
of  Germany  with  Russia  were  easier  than  with 
the  two  Western  members  of  the  Entente.  If 
the  intimacy  could  be  still  further  developed 
the  whole  embittered  European  situation  would 
show  a  heartening  improvement,  since  in  die 
\i^>it  of  a  series  of  imperialist  concessions  the 
complaint  of  German  statesmen,  repeated  a^n 
and  again,  that  the  Tri]^e  &itente  was  forging 
an  iron  ring  to  lock  Germany  up  in  Europe  and 
shut  her  off  from  the  seas  and  outlying  con- 
tinents, would  fall  to  the  ground.  The  fear 
of  encirclement  or  Einkreisuntf  had  become  a 
national  nightmare,  on  the  dispersal  of  wfaidi 
the  amicable  solution  of  the  imperialist  rivalries 
mainlv  hinged.  The  Potsdam  »reement  con- 
tained a  gleam  of  promise  whidn,  dioufl^  des- 
tined to  be  miserably  extinguished,  needs  to 
be  fully  understood.  The  treaty  pointed  to 
certain  Turkish  regions  as  proper  areas  for 
German  exploitation  and  indicated  that  Turkey, 
following  Morocco  and  Persia,  was  the  next 
on  the  list  of  backward  states  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  powers  for  a  course  of  modem  rehabili- 
tation. But  Turkey,  occupying  provinces  of 
southeastern  Europe  as  well  as  of  western  Asia 
and  straddliiig  Ae  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles, 
was  an  infinitely  more  complicated  issue  than 
Morocco  or  Persia,  and  presently  developed 
such  inflammable  problems,  many  of  which  had 
been  smoldering  for  ages,  that  one  sharp  crisis 
followed  another  without  interruption.  The 
upshot  was  that  the  general  war  repeatedly 
threatened  since  1904  but  bannly  adjonniet^ 
came  at  last  vis  Turfc^  and  me  small  BaUcan 
states,  former  dependmcies  of  Turicey  and 
since  their  liberation  engaged  in  fierce  national- 
ist rivalries  amtmg  themselves  and  with  their 
neighbors,  Turkey,  Austria  and  Russia.  At  the 
time  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  the  German 
interests  in  Turkey  were  already  more  than  a 
generation  old.  Beginning  on  a  very  modest 
scale  and  gradually  enlarnd  throt^  tiie  me- 
dium of  banks  aAd  staip^tnes,  they  were  not 
thrust  into  Ae  foreground  until  the  hostility 
of  England,  becoming  settled,  made  all  expan- 
sion by  the  open  sea  highly  problematical  and 
underscored  the  advantage  of  a  continuous 
land-route  to  the  East.  France  and  Great 
Britain  twaslcd  commercial  houses  and  lucrative 
concessions  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna  and  else- 
where long  before  Germany  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, but  as  they  enjtnred  openings  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  which  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  their  business  men  and  absorbed  the 
capital  of  their  financiers,  Germany  by  concen- 
trating on  Tuckey  as  soon  as  its  many  advan- 
tages were  manifest,  was  able  to  catch  up  with 
them,  (krman  enterprise  turned  presently  to 
railroad  development  in  Asia  Minor  and,  just 
as  the  century  was  rounded,  made  its  appearance 
widi  the  fatnous  Bagdad  project.  Tliis  was  a 
plan  to  continue  the  railroad  from  Cmistanti- 
cople  to  Konia,  already  under  construction,  be- 
yond the  Taurus  Motmtains  to  Bagdad  on  the 
Tigris  and  finally  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  When, 
in  1903,  the  Sultan  granted  a  German  company 
the  necessary  firman,  great  rejoicings  rang  out 
from  German  imperialist  circles.  The  British 
imperialist  groups,  however,  rose  as  one  man  to 
vent  a  vehement  protest.  The  English  Foreign 
Office,  unable  to  resist  tiie  pressure  from  the 
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business  world,  Ibrew  every  posuUe  <^tRcle-in 
the  way  qf  the  Bagdad  line,  thereby  confinninK 
the  German  SD&inaoa  of  a  secret  i>rogram  of: 
encirclement,  oi  which  Great  Britain  was  the 
director.  Though  the  railroad  was  delayed  by 
this  hostility  it  was  by  no  means  abandoned  hy 
the  Germans,  and  as  each  new  year  added  to 
its  mileage  and  its  fame  it  gave  birth  to  ex- 
pectations, intelligible  enouai  though  often 
toolishly  extravagant,  of  a  German  expansion, 
movement  into  Minor  and  Mesopotamia 
which  would  carry  not  cxily  German^  capital 
and  civilization  but  even  German  coloiusts  into 
these  desolate  regions,  once  upon  a  time,  under 
strong  rule,  the  most  prosperous  of  the  earth. 
Intoxicated  by  this  rosy  dream,  increastog  segr. 
ments  of  Gennui. public  opinion  consoled  them:- 
selves  for  the  Morocco  and  Persian,  fiascos  and 
for  the  encirclement  apparent^  effective  in  the 
West.  The  German  band  held  the  Near-East 
and  by  this  avenue  Germany  would  realixc  her 
plan  to  be  a  world-power  along  with  Prance,. 
Russia  and  Great  Britain.  German  influence, 
at  Constantinople,  due  originally  to  an  econonnc 
program,  led  in  the  course  of  time,  as  econonuc 
power  in  backward  states  ioevitaUy  does,,  to, 
the  exercise  of  political  control.  For  oyer  a< 
hundred  years  before  the  appearance  of  Ger- 
many in  the  Near-East,  that  is,  throu|^  a  part 
of  the  18th  and  the  whole  of  the  \9tk  cmtvkneSf 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  had  been  engaged  in 
a  diplomatic  duel  on  the  Bosporus  with  the, 
result  that  each  had  alternately  swayed  the. 
Sultan  and  his  ministers  in  its  interest,  From 
about  the  time  of  the  Bagdad  project  the  Ger^ 
man  influence  loomed  so  large  that  both  the. 
older  powers  found  themselves  eclipsed.  While 
this  was  a  considerable  German  triumph  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  Near-East  policy,  it. 
would  amount  to  little  or  nothing  if  the  situa-, 
tion  among  the  small  Balkan  states,  aiid  par- 
ticularly in  Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  became  at  any 
time  so  unfavorable  to  Germany  as  to  cut  the 
communications  with  ConstantiDople.  Germany,. 
Austria,  Serbia,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  repre-. 
sented  Uie  succession  of  territories  which  would 
have  to  maintain  mutual  goodwill  and  harmony 
if  the  German  economic  prMcram  in  Asia  Minor: 
was  to  meet  with  success.  .The  Atistro-Gernian. 
alliance  assured  a  commcm  policy  toward  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  on  the  part  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  but  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  yfcre  uncer- 
tain quantities  and  might  prefer  to  play  tiieir 
own  hand.  While  Bulgana  was  at  least  not 
unfriendly,  Serbia,  after  some  hesitation,  threw 
in  its  lot  with  Russia  and  the  Entente.  There- 
with Serbia  inevitably  became  a  point  where, 
the  rival  imperial  systems  into  which  Europe 
was  divided  met  in  violent  collision.  The  story, 
of  recent  Serbian  policy  is  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  complicated  tale  of  Balkan  develop- 
ment, to  which  only  the  barest  reference  is 
possible  here.    The  outstanding  fact  of  the 

Eninsula  throughout  the  last  few  generations 
s  been  the  uninterrupted  decay  of  Turkey. 
The  fatal  weakness  o£  the  Ottoman  state  was 
a  constant  temptation  to  its  small  but  lusfy 
Christian  neighbors,  Bulgaria,  Serbia  and 
Greece,  to  plan  for  their  aggrandizement  at. 
Turkish  expense,  and  all  the  great  powers,  and 
more  particularly  Austria  and  Russia  because 
directly  abutting  on  the  peninsula,  kept  a  sharp 
lookout  lest  some  sudden  displacement  of  forces 
occur  derc^toiy  to  their  interest  Austria 


therefore  bad  her  own  reasons,  anitr.  aput 
fr<HD  German  prontpting*,  to  ctittlvale  f9Kfd 
retaticms  with  her  Ballnn  n^ghbors.   Noti  to  bo 
outdone,  the  Tsar  spread  his-  net  st.  SoAa  andi 
Be^rade,  and  because  of  racial  and  ^eligiousr 
afiiliatic«is  with  the  Serbs  and  Bt^lgaxs,  he  gear- 
e^ally  enjoyed  a.  noticeable  advantage  over  hia 
Austriap  cooipetttar.    Pa^si^  in  review .  tbe- 
Austto-Russian  nelations  since' the  Treaty  oi: 
Berlin  (1878),  it  becomes  apparent  that  tbni 
have  gone  through  numerous  and  v^emcnt: 
changes.    Periods  of  fair  weather  haye  b^i 
followed  by  foul  until,  beginning  _wiUi  190^  -a^ 
su{:cessian  of  crises  was  preupitated  Which: 
ended  by.  producing  war— a  Balkan  war  Qf< 
course,  wiuch,  however,  because  ' of  the  angnri 
meut  of  ^e  powers  into,  two  bitterly  ppposedi 
groups  an4  their  solemn  engagemei^s  to,  each, 
other,  automaticajly  expanded  into  a  yiprid  war, 
of   unexampled  '.dimensions,     These.'  Balkan, 
events  must  now  engage  our  attention.. .       .  .., 

.  The  crisis  of  l9(e  began  in  July  with  the  ?Of., 
called  Young  Turk  revolution  at  Constanti-f 
nople.  While  a , Liberal' moveipent  atming'atf 
internal  refbrpj,  the ,  revolution  was.  also,  injr, 
spired  by  a  £ervid  Turk  nationalism  and  plaiinca. 
to  cement  firmly  together  all  the  remMruiig  ^crr'^ 
ritorjes  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Such  a  move-*, 
ment  augured  ill  for  the  small  Balkan  staiej^! 
which  had  been  looking  forward  tp  a  TurJcj 
dissolution  and  it  filled  them  with  vaguf  apprc-'.  ' 
hension;  it  augured  ill  also  for  Austria^Hun,-, 
gary  which  at  the  Congress  of  .Berlin  hai  ac-'j 
quired  Bosnia  and  Her«gQvina  from  Turkfjjj 
but  only  ^tp  "occupy  and,  administer,*'  , tiot  ,  ii(. 
full  sovereignty.  To  be  sure,  for  30 , years, 
Turkey  had  exercised  no  shred  of  authority,  in^ 
the  two  provinces;  however,  should  ^e  Young 
Turks  take  it, into  their  heads  to  revivf  an' 
obsolete  claim  a  very  awkward  .situation,  was, 
certain  to  result.  To  forestall  trouble,  Austria,^ 
in  October  1908,  issued  a.  proclamation  which 
annexed  Bosnia  .and  Herzegovina  and  provoker,  • 
a  loud  outcry  from  the  patriotic  Young  Turks,, 
When  Austria  stood  pat,  the  uproar  in  ■  the, 
course  of  a  few  weeks  subsided  and  amicable, 
relations  were  resumed  between  the  ti*p  powers^'. 
Far  more  violent  and  endiiring  wag 'the  outcry,' 
io  Serbia,  which  country;  thougl^  it ,  ijid  n6t,'| 
like  Tijrlcey,  have  a  plaim  in  law  16  the  tiyij. 
provinces^  looked  upon  ifiem  destined  'tp  b?* 
ultimately  united  to  Serbia  in  fnlfilnient  of  thp, 
national  mission,  of  the  Serb  state,  For'  sotnq, 
decades  prior  to  1908  Serbia  had  beep  ciilti-, 
vating  the  view  of  itself  as  "the  Piedmont  oS^i 
the  Balkans,?  called  by  fate  to  gather  into  opi^, 
family  fill  the  scattered  branches  of  the'S^uthj 
Slavs.  On  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina^  .inhabited 
by  Serbs  and  Croats,  it  therefore  looked,  i^i, 
spite  of  Austrian  oqcupatipn,  .as  earniarked  foi;; 
absorption,-  and  was  fiercely  disappointed-  by  the, 
act  of  annexation.  As  little  Serbia,  by^  itself 
could  do  nothing|  evciy^ing  depended  on  the 
word  of,  Russia,  Serbia's  Slav  brother  and  pow-j 
erful  friend.  When  not  only  Riissia  but  also 
France  and  Britain  drew  up  bdiind  Serbis^' 
Austria  called  on  her  sJly.  Germany,., ar|d  a- 
very  breathless  situation  followed.  It  was  ^c-^ 
lieved  ouW  on  Russia's  yielding  ground  -and' 
advising  Serbia. to  accej>t  the  annexation  and. 

?romise  Austria  to  live  with  her- on  terms  of- 
riendship  (March  1909).  The  crisis  p&sse^ 
but  would  it  not  revive!*  Indeed  would  i,t  not. 
be  sure  to  revive  if  Serbia  felt  eigi>(44e9e^  {9^ 
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continue  secretly  the  nationalist  propaganda 
#hich  she  had  just  ple<^d  herself  not  to  pur- 
sue, and  if,  on  the  occasion  of  some  fresh  coti- 
fUct,  Rus^  underto<jc  to  back  her  little  brother 
tD  die  Hnft?  The  following  years  brought  a 
steady  flow  of  Balkan  troubles,  keeping  the 
gnat  wwen  in  perpetual  excitement  and  cul- 
nbiatin^  in  the  war  of  1912  of  the  Balkan  al- 
lies against  Ttirkey,  and  in  the  war  of  1913  of 
the  Balkan  allies  among  themselves.  In  these 
two  struggles  Serbia  played  a  prominent  part, 
emerging  from  them  with  increased  territory 
whidi  carried  her  far  southward  into  Macedo- 
da.  Not  only  she  but  all  the  related  groups  of 
tbe  South  Slavs  very  naturally  felt  puffed  up 
by  her  adiievements  with  the  result  that  the  agi- 
tation over  Bosnia  was  spontaneously  revived. 
Bosnian  secret  societies  sprang  into  being 
charged  with  spreading  Serb  propaganda;  na- 
tionalist societies  located  at  Belgrade  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  direct  the  underground 
movement  and  to  supply  money  and  literature. 
Agitations  of  this  sort,  appealing  with  particu- 
lar force  to  the  young,  luive  a  way  of  getting 
out  of  hand.  Oti  28  Jtme  1914,  a  group  ot 
youthful  Bosnian  consinrators  took  advantage 
of  an  official  visit  which  the  heir  to  the  Austrian 
throne,  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinandj  paid 
to  SarajevOj  the  Bosnian  capital,  and  assassinated 
him  and  his  wife  as  they  drove  through  the 
streets.  Here  was  the  Serb  crisis  back  af^n  and 
in  its  most  acute  form  1  For  the  past  six  years 
the  Balkan  peninsula  had  been  in  wild  ebulli- 
tim,  aivparently  incapable  of  finding  restj  for  the 
past  SIX  years  the  two  groups  of  European 
powers  had  confronted  eadi  other  with  waxing 
suspicion  and  waning  good  temper;  for  the 
past  six  years  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  had 
faced  a  subtle  undermining  of  its  control  not 
only  over  the  Bosnians  but  over  its  South  Slav 
subjects  generally  in  Hungary,  Croatia  and 
Oalmatia.  The  murder  of  tbe  heir-apparent 
fflaiked  a  climax  and  Austria  resolved  at  wy 
cost  to  end  die  long  and  insufferable  tension. 
On  23  July  1914  the  Austrian  ambassador  pre- 
sented an  ultimatum  at  Belgrade  which  planned 
to  dig  the  grave  of  the  nationalist  agitation  !n 
Bosnia  by  binditig  Serbia  to  sweeping  and 
humiliating  guarantees.  On  the  failure  of 
Serbia  to  meet  in  full  the  Viennese  demands, 
Austria  on  25  July  withdrew  her  ambassador 
from  Belgrade  and  three  d»s  later,  on  28  Jnhr, 
dedared  war  against  her  little  neighbor.  In 
every  phase  of  the  terrible  crisis  which  fol- 
lowed the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia  Ger- 
many stood  unwaveringly  behind  her  ally  for 
the  reason  that  she  shared  in  every  particular 
Austria's  view  of  the  Serb  danger  In  German 
eyes  Serbia  had  become  a  critical  issue,  perhaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  the  issue,  from  the 
moment  the  Serb  ^liey  of  a  South  Slav  stat& 
created  with  Ae  aid  of  Russia  on  the  ruins  of 
Austria-Hungary,  defined  itself  on  the  Balkan 
horicon.  Such  a  policy,  if  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, meant  the  blocking  of  the  road  to  the 
Near-East.  Once  again  the  iron  ring  drawn  by 
the  Entente  group  rose  before  Germany's  eyes 
and  stiffened  her  determination  to  see  the  neigh- 
bor monarchy  throi^  a  situation  which  while 
dilllenging  the  integrity  of  Austria,  no  less 
certatnbr  %reatened  with  disaster  German/& 
cherished  Turkish  program.  During  the  tense 
and  nerve-racking  diplomatic  action  which  at- 
tended die  Austro-Serb  develcjiments  GennazQr 


pursued. successively  two  objects.  First,  die  used 
her  influence  to  limit  the  issue  to  Austria  and 
Serbia  in  order  to  enable  Austria  to  achieve  her 
purpose  of  putting  a  definite  end  to  Serbian  agi- 
tation within  the  Austrian  borders.  This  ac- 
tion ^tnst  a  little  but  cantankerous  nagfabor 
was  to  be  made  palatable  to  the  powers  by  the 
pledge  given  agaip  and  again  beginning  24  July 
(Austrian  Red  Book;  Dispatches  18,  26,  32,  38, 
etc.),  dial  Austria  contemplated  no  territorial 
dian^s  and  no  infraction  of  Serb  sovereignty. 
In  this  policy  aimed  at  localiring  the  conflict 
Germany  failed  because  Russia  had  gone  so 
far  in  supporting  Serbia  that  bqth  her  honor 
and  interest  moved  her  to  interfere,  not  only 
diplomatically,  which  was  proper  and  usual,  but 
also  in  a  milttary  w^,  whidi  was  very  danger- 
ous. No  sooner  was  Austria's  purpose  of  pun- 
ishing^ Serbia  clearly  seen  than  Russia  ordered 
a  limited  mobilization  be^nning  25  July.  Hiis 
step  intended  to  convey  that  Russia  positively 
refused,  m  stnte  of  the  Austrian  ferritori^ 
pledge,  to  low  itton  the  Austro-Serb  omflict 
as  a  local  issue.  When  the  Rnssian  mobiliza- 
tion had-  advanced  to  a  certain  stage  and  be- 
come a  matfier  of  common  knowledge,  die  Ger- 
man government  turned  its  attention  to  its 
second  object,  which  was  the  exorcising  of  this 
new  danger.  It  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Sazonov,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  that 
since  Austria  was  mobilizing  only  against 
Serbia,  the  Rnssian  mobilization  exposed  the 
Austrian  flank  and  would  inevitably  occasion 
an  Austrian  counter-mobilization;  further,  that 
if  the  Russian  mobilization  grew  in  scope  and 
reached  the  districts  adjoining  the  Gotnan 
border,  the  German  government  would  have 
to  answer  with  a  general  mobilization  order 
and  that  war  would  immediately  result  since 
Germany  could  not  afford  to  wait  while  Russia 
drew  her  great  masses  of  troops  from  the  ends 
of  her  empire  (German  White  Book,  Exhibits 
10,  11,  18,  23,  24).  In  spite  of  all  warnings  the 
Russian  government,  prof  omidly  moved  by  the 
plight  of  Serbia  and  encouraged  by  the  full 
support  of  France  and  the  partial  support  of 
Great  Britain,  proceeded  with  its  military  plans 
and  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  31  July,  took 
the  decisive  and  fatal  step  of  ordering  a  gen- 
eral mobilization.  When  this  action  was  re- 
ported' at  Berlin,  the  Carman  Chancellor, 
Bethmann-Hollw^,  dispatdied  an  ultimatum  to 
Petrograd,  setting  Russia  a  time  limit  of  12 
hours  to  withdraw  her  measures.  When  Russia 
ignored  the  request,  Germany  in  the  late  after- 
noon of  1  August  simultaneously  mobilized  her 
forces  and  declared  war  against  Russia.  Ow- 
ing to  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  war  between 
France  and  (jermany  was  certain  to  follow  the 
breach  between  Berlin  and  Petrograd.  Merely 
to  test  the  situation,  the  German  diancellor  on 
the  same  £ateful  day  (31  July),  which  saw  the 
dispatdi  of  the  ultimatum  to  Russia,  requested 
France  to  declare  ithin  18  hours  whether  in 
the  event  of  a  Russo-German  conflict  France 
would  remain  neutral.  When  the  French  Prime 
Minister  answered  on  1  August  that  France 
would  act  as  her  interests  demanded,  mobiliza- 
tion was  ordered  also  against  France  and  war 
folh>wed.  In  the  general  crash  of  the  edifice 
of  peace  the  Briti^  position  was  for  a  short 
time  in  doubt.  On  tne  evening  of  2  August 
(jcrmany  requested  at  Brussels  an  unmolested 
passage  for  her  troops  throu^  Belfdum,  and 
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when  tMs  was  indignantly  reiused  on  the 

ground  of  Belgium's  neutrality  guaranteed  by 
the  international  act  of  1S39,  Germany  on  4 
August  committed  an  act  of  war  against  Bel- 
gium by  sending  troops  across  the  border.  On 
that  same  day  the  _  German  chancellor,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Reichstag  freely  admitted  the 
ifle^it^  of  Germany's  action  but  attempted  to 
justily  It  by  reason  of  military  necessity,  that  is, 
Gemuny's  military  pU^t  due  to  the  simulta- 
neous exposure  of  her  two  flanks.  The  violation 
of  BeljE^an  neutrality  and  international  law  on 
becoming  known  in  Great  Britain  released  a 
general  storm  of  fury  and  outraged  feeling. 
The  British  public  was  instantaneously  converted 
to  a  policy  of  war,  and  when  on  4  August  the 
Briti^  government  sent  to  Berlin  an  ultilnatum 
on  the  subject  of  Belgian  neutrality  which  met 
with  rejection,  neither  Parliament  nor  peoide 
brooked  further  delay  and  the  declaration  of 
war  was  issued  against  Germany  on  5  August. 
That  the  war,  once  unchained,  became  general, 
drawing  a  constantly  increasing  number  of 
nations,  both  great  and  small,  into  its  vortex 
was.  in  view  of  the  close  associations  of  the 
moaern  world,  inevitable.  That,  as  the  un- 
parallded  stnijgc^e  developed,  every  purpose, 
eveiy  interest,  every  ideal  dear  to  each  member 
oi  the  warring  groups  should  be  brought  to  the 
front  and  earnest  hopes  be  voiced  for  their 
realization  as  fit  reward  for  heroic  effort  was 
equally  natural.  A  complex  of  exalted  emo- 
tions thus  caused  the  original  cause  of  the 
war  to  be  lost  from  view,  especially  amon^  the 
Entente  allies.  Overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  disaster  and  revolving  plans  to  make 
an  end  of  war  and  of  all  other  human  ills 
by  one  great  cure,  their  public  men  and  journal- 
ists multiplied  the  objects  of  the  war  almost 
ad  infi»itum,  specifying,  among  others,  the 
safeguarding  of  the  small  peoples,  the  over- 
throw of  Prussian  militarism,  the  diemocratiza- 
tion  of  Germany,  the  ejection  of  the  Turks  from 
Europe,  the  dissolution  of  Austria-Hungary, 
the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  a  permanent  league 
of  peace,  all  voiced  in  the  rhetoric  and  set 
purpose  of  a  generous  idealism.  For  her  part 
Germany  underwent  a  similar  change  in  the 
public  profession  of. the  motives  which  kept  her 
m  the  field.  She  stated  a^in  and  again  that 
she  was  fighting  a  defensive  war,  but  by  her 
actions,  as  distinct  from  her  words,  she  made 
it  clear  as  day  that  what  she  understood  by 
defense  was  the  right  to  figure  as  an  imperialist 
power,  chiefiy  hy  keeping  open  the  communka- 
tions  to  the  southeast,  to  Constantinople  and 
b^ond.  It  was  over  conyietitive  in^jerialisffi 
that  the  war  began,  and  the  historian  may  iter- 
haiis  without  presumpticHi  declare  that  im- 
perialism remains  its  leading  content  and  that 
Its  rival  claims  must  in  some  way  be  regulated 
and  harmonized  if  a  workable  peace  is  to  suc- 
ceed the  unexampled  agony. 

Ferdinand  Schevill,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Modem  History,  UHtveratly  of 
Chicago. 

28.  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  GER- 
MANY. Althot^  American  difdomatic  and' 
pt^tical  relations  with  Gemnny  did  not  assume 
large  importance  until  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, comparatively  unimportant  historical  rela- 
tions were  begmi  a  centunr  earlier.  American 
hopes  of  Prussian  sytnpatnv  in  the  Revoltition 


were  disappointed.  Arthur  hoc,  who  wis  sent 

to  Berlin  as  American  envoy;  failed  to  secure 
official  recognition,  although  Prussia  maintained 
a  friendly  neutrahty  toward  the  stru^ling  colo- 
nies. Frederick  the  Great,  although  he  favored 
the  American  war  of  independence  because  of 
his  resentment  against  Ei^Luid,  refused  to  open 
the  port  of  Emoen  to  American  privateers  and 
failed  to  ke^  his  promise  (made  to  Lee)  to  rec- 
ognize the  Luited  States  whenever  France  did  so. 

In  1785,  the  last  diplomatic  act  of  Franklin 
abroad  was  to  negotiate  with  Prussia  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce,  providing  (for  10 
years)  for  abolition  of  bloclrades  and  privateer- 
ing and  inviolability  of  private  property  at  sea, 
provisions  which  were  omitted  in  the  later  note- 
worthy treaty  of  1799  (also  limited  to  10  years), 
negotiated  by  John  Quincy  Adams  in  substitu- 
tion of  that  of  1785  which  expired  in  1796. 

The  American  treaty  of  1^  with  the  Hansa, 
and  of  1828  with  Prussia,  contained  the  new 
Henry  Clay  prindple  of  absolute  reciprocity  of 
tonnage  duties.  The  Prussian  treaty,  although 
differently  interpreted  by  the  two  governments, 
remained  in  force,  for  matters  not  governed  by 
subsequent  convention,  until  America  was 
forced  into  the  World  War  m  1917. 

In  1835  Heniy  Wheaton  arrived  in  Berlin 
as  the  first  American  Minister  after  Adams. 
He  had  instructions  to  direct  his  attention  to 
three  purposes:  to  establish  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  German  states,  to  secure  the 
removal  of  droit  d'aubaine  and  droit  de  detrac- 
tion (tax  on  estates  of  foreigners,  and  tax  on 
emigration),  and  (in  accord  with  resolutions  of 
Congress,  Io37-n38)  to  secure  reduction  of  duties 
on  tobacco  and  rice.  He  negotiated  for  six 
years,  embarrassed  somewhat  ay  the  question 
of  the  obligations  assumed  in  the  "^most-favored 
nation*  clause  —  a  question  which  had  first 
arisen  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Louisiana 
Treaty  with  France.  In  1838  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Zollvereiu  (formed  1834)  at  Dresden 
and  obtained  a  reduction  on  rice.  In  1842-43 
he  attended  other  sessions  but  found  difficulties 
because  of  the  American  tariff  of  1842.  He 
finally  obtained  a  commercial  treaty  of  1844 
on  a  reciprocal  basis,  and  also  an  agreement  to 
reduce  duties  on  tobacco  and  lard  and  not  to 
impose  any  duty  on  unmanufactured  cotton. 
The  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  American  Sen- 
ate by  a  strictly  party  vote  of  26  to  18  on  the' 
ground  that  the  State  Department  had  no  right 
to  interfere  in  refeularion  of  commerce.  An 
extradition  treaty  of  1845  with  Prussia  was  also 
rejected,  because  under  it  a  state  was  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  surrendering  its  own 
citizens.  Meantime,  in  1840,  Wheaton  arranged 
a  treaty  with  Hanover.  The  Utrited  States 
always  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  Han- 
over to  impose  duties  (tolls)  at  Staade  on  ships 
ascending  or  descending  the  Ellbe.  By  treaty 
of  1846  Hanover  agreed  to  levy  no  higher  duties 
on  tonna^  or  cargoes  of  American  vessels 
than  on  vessels  of  Hanover.  This  treaty 
was  annulled  by  the  conquest  of  Han- 
over and  incorporation  into  Prussia  in 
ta66i  In  1861  the  United  States,  like 
other  powers,  agreed  to  pay  indemnity  to  Han- 
over in  ctmsideration  of  the  total  abolition  of 
tiie  Staade  dues  and  maintenance  of  worics 
necessary  for  free  navigation  as  before.  An 
American  treaty  of  1845  with  Bavaria  was 
ratified  with  amendments  later  accepted  by  Ba- 
varia. Between  1^  and  1857  extradition  trea- 
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ties  wtdi  various  German  states  were  negotiated 
at  Washington.  In  1852  Prussia  concluded  such 
a  treaty  for  herself  and  18  other  states  of  the 
Germanic  confederatioa 

In  the  American  Civil  War  Germany  was 
friendly  to  the  American  Union.  Durii%  the 
war,  as  a  result  of  increasing  German  emigra- 
tion to  America  after  1840,  negotiations  were 
begun  on  the  question  of  the  status  in  Germany 
of  German  emigrants  who  after  naturalization 
in  the  United  States  returned  tem^rarily  to 
the  land  of  their  birth,  which  required  an  ab- 
sence of  10  years  for  expatriation.  In  accord- 
ance with  an  act  of  Congress  (of  .1868)  asserting 
the  ri^t  of  expatriation  and  for  providing  for 
defense  of  American  citizens  abroad,  George 
Bancroft,  the  American  Minister  at  Berlin, 
pressed,  first  upon  the  German  states  and  later 
on  the  German  Ejnpire,  the  American  principle 
in  regard  to  international  status  of  naturalized 
citizens.  In  1868  he  obtained  from  the  North 
German  Union  and  other  German  states  a  satis- 
factory treaty  acknowledging  the  right  of  citi- 
zens to  transfer  their  allegiance  by  ^  uninter- 
rupted residence  of  five  years,  accompanied  by 
naturalizatiotL  After  the  creation  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  Secretary  Fish  desired  to  replace 
this  and  other  German  naturalization  treaties  by 
a  new  treaty  with  the  whole  empire,  including 
Alsace-Lorraine,  but  Bancroft  did  not  think  the 
time  auspicious  to  negotiate  a  treaty  which 
would  relieve  emigrating  Germans  from  the 
rigor  of  German  military  taws.^ 

Americans  sympathized  with  the  German 
struggle  for  liberty  and  with  the  achievement 
of  German  unity.  Many,  through  dislike  of 
Napoleon  III,  were  strongly  pro-German  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  even  though  the  new 
republic  of  France  was  seriously  crippled  by 
the  heartless  indemnity  exacted  by  Germany  and 
by  the  unnatural  transfer  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
In  1872  the  German  emperor  arbitrated  the  San 
Juan  boundary  question,  deciding  in  favor  of 
the  United  States.  A  year  earlier,  the  German 
Minister  at  Washington  confidentially  sounded 
Secretary  Fish  on  how  the  United  States  would 
regard  a  proposed  joint  concerted  movement 
of  European  powers  to  urge  on  Venezuela  a 
more  orderly  government  and  better  observance 
of  her  engagements.  Secretary  Fish  replied 
that  the  answer  would  depend  on  Germany's 
complaint,  the  precise  object  and  means  pro- 
posed and  the  limit  of  operations,  but  that  he 
hoped  joint  intervention  could  be  avoided.  In 
18/5  the  American  government  included  Ger- 
many in  the  list  of  powers  whom  it  invited  to 
join  in  mediation  between  Spain  and  Cuba. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  the 
chief  subjects  of  correspondence  in  American 
di^omatic  relations  with  the  German  Empire 
were:  relations  of  Church  and  State  (1871-76); 
German  emigration  to  the  United  States  (in- 
cludii^  emigration  of  convicts) ;  expulsion  of 
American  emigration  agents  (1873  to  1897) ; 
liability  of  naturalized  American  citizens  (of 
German  birth)  for  military  service  in  Germany 
in  case  of  return  to  Germany  (and  arrests  or 
fines  incident  thereto)  ;  American  students  in 
Germany;  attitude  of  (jermanv  on  the  Eastern 
question  (in  1878)  :  German  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria-Hungary (in  1879)  ;  German  agitation  for 
colonial  expansion  (especially  in  Africa)  after 
1883 ;  (rtrman  policv  in  Samoa  after  1884 :  Ger- 
man aniwxaticm  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  (in 


1886-87) ;  difficulties  of  Germany  with  Spain 
over  the  possession  of  the  Carolines  (in  1886)  ; 
bimetallism  <in  1895)  ;  trichboBis  (in  1887-^) ; 
German  restriction  and  prc^ibition  on  American 
pork  (in  1882-97),  and  on  American  cattle 
(189(^96) ;  and  the  tariff  (especially  m  1897). 

Relations  after  1880  were  affected  by  Cjcr- 
man  commercial  restrictions.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  decade  before  1880  new  industrial  con- 
ditions tended  to  change  early  C5erman-Amer- 
ican  commercial  relationship.  These  resulted  in 
the  German  agrarian  protection  policy  inagur^- 
ted  in  1879,  made  more  stringent  in  18&1  and  in- 
tensified hy  acts  of  1885  ana  1887,  culminating 
in  1^  with  the  resignation  of  BismardL  Mudi 
friction  resulted  from  a  series  of  German  im- 
perial executive  measures  restricting  American 
imports,  beginning  with  the  regulation  of  the 
import  of  American  cattle  in  1879  and  the  re- 
stnction  on  the  import  of  American  swine  or 
pork  products  in  Iffll.  The  most  important  of 
these  decrees  was  the  prohibition  in  1883  of 
the  import  of  American  poilc,  whidi  after  long 
and  energetic  action  of  American  diplomats  was 
finally  removed  by  the  ^Saratoga  Convention* 
of  1891  —  (Germany  agreeing  to  accept  American 
poric  inspected  under  law  of  March  1891,  and 
the  United  States  guaranteeing  to  (Germany  free 
sugar  as  providea  by  the  McKitiley  tariff  bill. 
In  1894  a  new  decree  prohibited  the  import  of 
live  cattle  from  Ae  United  States. 

Under  a  redprodty  treaty  negotiated  in  1891, 
(^rmany  agreed  to  admit  at  lower  daties  all 
American  food  products  and  many  American 
manufactures,  and  for  this  concession  &e 
United  States  a^eed  to  admit  (rcrman  beet 
sugar  into  American  ports  free  of  duty.  The 
later  American  tariffs  of  1894  and  1897  precipi- 
tated new-  questions  of  diplomatic  <Uscussion. 
Under  the  Dingley  tariff,  the  President,  with 
power  to  apply  by  proclamation  varying  fixed 
maximum  and  minimum  rates,  was  able  to  pre- 
vent retaliatory  and  discriminating  tariffs,  and 
in  1900  secured  from  Germany  favorable  treat- 
ment for  American  merchants.  Although,  under 
Caprivi,  the  (Jerman  government  in  1891 
adopted  a  more  liberal  commercial  policy,  in 
1901  it  increased  duties  on  many  agricultural 
products  and  manufactures,'  and  after  1903  in- 
augurated a  new  tariff  law  standing  for  higher 
protection  all  along  the  line.  Efforts  were  made 
to  ntilice  (German-African  a)lonie8  as  an  ud 
to  freeing  German  cotton  industries  from  the 
uncertainties  of  the  American  cotton  market. 

Incident  to  the  discussion  regarding  trade 
and  tariff  were  several  othel-  conditions  givitig 
rise  to  misunderstandings  and  confusion  in 
German-American  relations.  Germany  regarded 
the  Prussian  treaty  of  1828  as  apidicable  to  the 
whole  empire,  althou^  the  Bancroft  treaties 
did  not  apply  to  Alsace-Lorraine.  She  also  dis- 
agreed with  the  United  States  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  most-favored  nation  clause  and  was 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  extradition  trea- 
ties whose  scope  she  wished  to  extend  to  in- 
clude additional  extraditable  crimes. 

The  decision  of  Germanv.  between  1880  and 
1890,  to  become  an  imperial  colonizing  power 
had  a  large  influence  on  Americo-German  rela- 
tions. Althouf^  the  German  goTemment.  con- 
trary to  the  earlier  policy  of  Bismarck,  was  !ed 
by  1884  to  establish  colonies  in  South  Africa 
and  East  Africa,  the  American  government,  in- 
fluenced by  traditional  policy,  held  aloof.  Even 
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in  aecqitiasr  an  invitation  to  the  Berlin  con- 
ference regardinf;  the  Kongo  in  October  1884, 
it  did  so  only  with  the  expressed  understanding 
that  it  is  not  American  policy  to  intervene  in 
the  affairs  of  foreign  nations  to  decide  terri- 
torial questions  between  them.  Although  recog- 
nizing the  Intemationftl  Association  of  the 
Kongo,  it  did  not  submit  Ac  Berlin  treaty  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification. 

About  1883,  jnst  before  Germany  was  ad- 
mitted to  colonial  possessions  in  Africa,  Ger- 
man professors  be^h  to  attack  the  American 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Soon  thereafter,  Americans, 
observing  the  increa^ng  German  immigration 
and  busmess  relations  in  Latin-America  —  es- 
pecially ih  Branl,  Patagonia,  Venezuela  and 
Mexico -~b^n  to  be  concerned  lest  Germaiv 
would  extend  her  colonial  ambition  to  South 
America.  In  March  1883  the  American 
Minister  at  Berlin  called  the  attention  of  the 
government  at  Washington  to  the  disposition 
of  the  German  government  to  take  possession 
of  Patagonia  and  other  South  American  ter- 
ritories. German  hate  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
grew  in  a  ratio  proportional  to  die  growtii  of 
OK  German  navy.  Even  Bismardi,  who  claimed 
to  be  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  omiosed 
the  inauguration  of  the  German  colonial  em- 
pire, characterized  the  doctrine  as  *an  inter- 
national impertinence."  In  October  1897,  ^  un- 
drew D.  White,  the  American  Minister  at  Ber- 
lin, niforming  his  government  that  Germany 
was  anxious  to  increase  her  colonial  posses- 
sions, stated  that  efforts  were  being  made  to 
direct  German  immigration  to  South  America, 
especially  with  a  view  of  taldnf^  advantage  of 
the  anticipated  eventual  breaking-up  of-  the 
United  States  of  Brazil,  and  therefore  that 
Germany  was  opposed  to  any  international 
recognition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  dis- 
pleased with  any  reiteration  of  the  doctrine  by 
the  American  government. 

Althouf^,  as  early  as  1871,  the  German  gov- 
ernment was  reported  to  have  considered  the 
question  of  the  acquisition  of  Samana,  the  first 
actual  evidence  of  territorial  rivalry  with  the 
United  Sutes  appeared  in  the  Pacific.  The 
American  government  —  following  the  German 
absorption  of  the  northern  side  ot  New  Guinea 
in'  lw4,  the  dispute  between  Germany  and 
Spain  for  the  Carolinas  in  1885  and  the  Ger- 
man occupation  of  other  islands  by  imperial 
decree  in  1886  —  decided  to  maintain  ri^ts  to 
which  the  United  States  had  become  entitled  in 
any  of  the  few^  remaining  unappropriated 
Pacific  islands  which^  were  under  independent 
and  autonomous  native  governments,  and  so 
notified  the  German  government  It  was  es- 
pecially determined  to  preserve  Samoan  inde- 
pendence. 

In  Americo-German  diplomatic  rdations,  the 
question  of  the  Samoan  Islands  attained  a 
prominence  disproportionate  to  its  importance. 
In  1887,  American  interests  and  responsibility 
in  the  islands,  under  a  treaty  of  1878,  came  in 
conflict  with  German  intervention.  In  1885, 
the  German  consul,  on  pretext  of  an  agreement 
of  1884  with  the  native  long,  precipitated  a 
crisis  by  raising  his  flag  over  the  n^l  hut  at 
Apia  and  taking  possession  in  the  tmme  of  his 
govermnent  In  the  following  year,  the  Ameri- 
can consul,  in  order  to  counteract  German  in- 
fluence, proceeded  to  raise  the  American  flwf, 
and  proclaimed  a  protectorate  which  the  Amen- 


can  government  later  disavowed  while  speak- 
ing in  a  determined  tone  regarding  the  protec- 
tion of  American  ri^ts  in  the  Pacific.  In  1887, 
a  conference  at  Washington  failed  to  agree 
upon  a  plan  of  adjustment.  The  re^  obstacle 
to  agreement  was  the  traditional  American  be- 
lief in  die  right  of  self-goverament.  A  second 
crisis  was  reached  when  Germany  forced  King 
Maltetoa  to  abdicate,  imprisoned  him  on  a  Ger- 
man war  vessel,  carried  hhn  to  Berlin  and  de^ 
clared  war  on  Samoa.  A  new  crisis,  resulting 
from  rival  war^ps  at  the  islands,  was  averted 
by  a  providential  hurricane.  Relations  were 
decidedly  strained  until,  by  invitation  of  Bis- 
marck, earlier  unsuccessfiil  conferences  were 
resumed  at  Berlin,  resulting  in  a  treaty  of  18S) 
which  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
islands  under  a  tripartite,  faytmd  system  of 
government  of  the  islands  under  joint  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  Ten  years  later,  this  cumbersome 
government  was  abandoned  and  terminated  by 
a  treaty  of  providing  for  a  division  of 

the  islands  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  each  with  jurisdiction  in  its  own 
territory.  Thus,  Germany  obtained  a  colony 
and  the  United  States  a  coaling  station. 

At  the  opening;  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  a  more  serious  international  situation 
arose  in  connection  with  the  appearance  and 
action  of  the  German  squadron  under  Admiral 
I^edrichs  at  Manila  Bay,  which  precipitated  a 
controversy  with  Adndral  Dewey  of  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  The  incident  indicated  an  apparently 
unfriendly  attitude  of  Germany,  and  prodticed 
strained  relations,  which  but  for  the  attitude  of 
the  commander  of  the  British  fleet  might  have 
degenerated  into  actual  conflict.  The  report  of 
the  affair  awakened  many  Americans  to  the 
necessity  of  larger  naval  preparation  for  de- 
fense against  German  designs.  The  chief  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  American  government  to 
decide  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  entire  Philip- 
pine group  was  the  apprehension  that  whatever 
was  left  would  be  taken  by  Germany  —  an  ap- 
prehension which  was  justified  by  the  previous 
action  of  the  German  fleet  during  the  American 
Occupation  of  Manila  harbor,  and  which  was 
later  proven  not  without  foundation  by  the 
prompt  German  purchase  of  all  remaining  pos- 
sessions of  Spain  in  the  Pacific  (the  Carolines 
and  the  Ladrones)  in  1899. 

Relations  with  Germany  became  more 
strained  each  jyear  after  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  additional  evidence  of  German  greed 
and  jealousy,  already  shown  in  the  German 
seizure  of  Kiau-Chau,  appeared  in  the  apparent 
purpose  of  Germany  to  secure  the  partition  of 
China  bv  the  instigation  of  Russian  aggression, 
and  in  the  severi^  of  German  policy  following 
the  Boxer  uprisiiig  in  China  — -  all  of  which 
were  opposed  by  the  United  States.  Especially 
after  Cleveland's  warning  relative  to  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  the  German  government  watched 
for  an  opportunity  to  bumble  the  United  States 
while  the  emperor  used  various  forms  of  flat- 
tny  and  seduction  to  establish  in  America  a 
wide  German  influence  throufi^  agents,  advo- 
cates and  pranoters  of  tne  glory  of  the 
Hohenzollem  dynasty.  Althouf^  Germany  in 
1899  signed  The  H^ae  treaty  which  was  to 
lead  the  way  to  disarmament,  she  proceeded 
without  delay  to  spend  minions  in  mcreasing 
her  navy. 
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The  result  was  to  make  Americaiis  suspicious 
of  the  designs  of  Germany  —  espedally  in  re- 
lation to  interference  in  Denmark  to  prevent 
tile  ratification  of  the  American-Danish  Treaty 
of  1902  for  the  transfer  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies,  interference  in  Colombia  to  prevent  the 
coMclusion  of  a  treaty  for  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  initiation  of  an  assault 
against  Venezuela  to  defy  the  United  States 
and  destroy  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  German  designs  in  the  Caribbean. 
Germany's  relations  with  Latin  America  were 
especially  regarded  with  watchful  suspicions  by 
the  United  States.  Zn  1900,  Senator  Lodge, 
advocating  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  navy, 
referred  to  the  possible  future  necessity  of 
protecting  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  Brazil,  in 
which  country  Germany  had  developed  intimate 
relations  through  new  postal  and  commercial 
arrangements. 

To  allay  American  suspicion,  and  remedy 
the  growing  alienation  between  the  two  coun>< 
tries,  the  Kaiser,  becoming  demonstrative  in 
declarations  of  friendliness,  diplomatically 
initiated  attempts  at  reconciliation  by  sending 
his  brother  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States  (pro- 
fessedly on  a  friendly  mission  but  also  to 
solidify  the  German-American  movement  in  be- 
half of  the  fatherland),  and  by  other  acts,  in- 
clu<Httg  the  ill-timed  presentabon  of  a  statue 
of  Frederick  the  Great  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  later  ariangement  for  exchanges  of 
nniveruty  professors  —  thus  providing  a  more 
pleasant  atmosphere  for  n^tiations  on  the 
question  of  German  restrictions  on  American 
trade. 

These  acts,  however,  did  not  make  the 
American  government  under  Roosevelt  less 
alert  in  scenting  danger  in  the  gravity  of  the 
events  in  Venezuela  oy  which  Germany  sou^t 
to  test  the  strengdi  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
As  tbe  isthmian  canal  project  developed  into 
a  possible  certainty,  Germany  increased  her 
efforts  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  western 
hemisi^ere,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  canal.*  In  May  1901,  Hay  had  information 
that  Germany  contemplated  occupation  of  two 
islauids  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela  as  naml 
base,  and  later  he  learned  of  negotiaticHis  for 
the  purchase  of  two  harbors  on  the  coast  of 
lower  C^ifornia.  About  the  same  time  the 
more  real  danger  began  to  develop  in  Venezuela 
as  a  result  of  a  German  debt-collecttng  expedi- 
tion and  ''pacific  blockade"  which  soupit  a 
pretext  for  occupation  of  Venezuelan  coast 
towns.  On  II  Dec.  1901,  the  German  Am- 
bassador, in  stating  to  the  American  govern- 
ment that  Germany  found  it  necessary  to  use 
coercive  measures  against  Venezuela  for  satis- 
faction of  claims,  gave  assurance  that  his  gov- 
ernment under  no  circumstances  would  con- 
sider the  acquisition  or  permanent  occupation 
of  Venezuelan  territory.  Later,  when  Germany 
decKned  to  arbitrate  the  Venezuelan  question, 
Roosevelt  firmly  applied  pressure  and  took 
steps  which  seemed  neceaaaiy  to.  prevent  any 
occupation  of  Venezuelan  territory,  and  thus 
induced  the  emperor  to  accept  arbitration. 

The  formal  German  blockade  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan port  was  terminated  in  February  1903 
by  diplomatic  intervention  of  -the  American 

f)vemment.   At  the  suggestion  of  President 
oosevelt,  who  declined  an  invitation  to  act  as 
arbitrator,  the  question  at  i^ue  was  submitted 


to  The  Hague  Court.  In  connection  with  the 
controversy  the  manly  utterances  of  England's 
Premier  (Balfour)  m  favor  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  were  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
melodramatic  performance  of  Germany's  Chan- 
cellor  in  the  Reichsteg  to  elicit  applause  of  the 
gallery.  Briti^  statesmen,  dealing  with  Ameri- 
can quesUwii,  had  long  l«trned  that  American 
public  opinion  is  moldi^l  by  the  people,  but  Ger- 
man statesmen  remained  ignorant  of  American 
democratic  conditions. 

Although  Germany  was  victorious  by  the  de- 
cision in  the  settlement  of  the  Venezuelan  dis- 
pute, she  received  a  lesson  in  r^ard  to  Anwri> 
can  determinatiod  to  maintain  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, against  which  Pan-(jermanilrts  have 
raged  so  furiously,  and  discovered  that  the 
American  government  will  opjmse  encroach- 
ments which  might  result  from  intervention  in 
American  States.  President  Roosevelt  inter- 
preted the  Monroe  Doctrine  so  clearly  that 
there  was  no  remaininK  excuse  for  misunder- 
standing. In  1901^  at  the  turning  point  in  Ger- 
man colonial  polv^,  the  Kaiser,  in  dictating 
that  the  American  government  must  be  invited 
to  the  Algeciras  0»igress  to  participate  in  the 
decision  of  the  question  whether  Germany 
should  have  a  foothold  in  Morocco,  sot^ht  to 
embroil  the  United  States  in  European  affairs 
in  a  way  that  would  compromise  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  but  failed  in  his  purpose.  Germany 
fdt  a  keen  disappointment  in  die  failure  to 
secure  a  port  at  Morocco,  which  by  its  near- 
ness to  die  southeastern  coast  of  South  America 
would  have  given  her  a  great  advantage  in 
trade  competition  with  the  United  States  in  that 
region,  and  might  have  served  as  a  valuable 
outpost  in  tl^e  realization  of  Pan-German  am- 
bition in  Brazil  where  interference  would  have 
resulted  in  an  inevitable  collision  with  the 
United  Sutes. 

At  the  second  H^ue  conference,  in  1907, 
Germany  led  the  opposition  against  the  Ameri- 
can proposal  for  a  form  of  treaty  to  secure 
obligatory  arbitration  at  The  Hague  Court  for 
certain  cases  of  international  controversy,  and 
induced  four  other  powers  (including  Austria 
and  Turkey)  to  vote  arainst  it.  Explaining 
this  opposition,  she  said  uiat  although  not  op- 
posed to  obligatory  arbitration  in  principle  she 
was  not  ready  to  sign  such  a  treaty  with  all  the 
powers  including  backward  as  well  as  ad- 
vanced. 

Although  various  international  amenities 
initiated  1^  the  German  Imperial  fpvemment 
brought  a  decline  of  American  suspicion  which 
had  grown  from  Pan-German  clamor,  the 
American  government  after  1910  was  consider- 
ably disturbed  by  a  new  source  of  possible  con- 
flict with  Germanjr  furnished  by  insurrectionary 
conditions  in  Mexico  which  threatened  foreign 
interests  and  raised  questions  concerning  the 
application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  March 
1914,  Senator  Fall  of  New  Mexico  asked  for 
immediate  intervention  in"  Mexico  to  prevent 
intervention  by  Germany. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Worid  War,  whidi 
opened  with  Germany's  brutal  attack  on  Bel- 
gium in  order  to  seize  northern  France,  the 
Gterman  Ambassador  at  Washington,  without  in- 
vitation or  suggestion  from  the  American  gov- 
ernment but  to  calm  possible  apprehension  not 
felt,  submitted  a  positive  denial  of  any  purpose 
to  acquire  territory  in  America  in  connection 
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with  the  war;  and  later  Dr.  Dembei^,  the  un- 
official representative  of  the  emperor,  elabo- 
rated the  statement  to  include  North  America 
and  denied  that  Germany  had  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  violating  any  part  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Sigmficaat  to  Americaas,  however, 
was  the  fact  that  Germany  saw  notUn^;  im- 
moral in  taldng  colonies  elsewhere  belonging^  to 
other  nations,  or  in  the  occupation  or  possession 
oi  small  states  which  have  strategic  impor^ce. 

Later,  while  the  American  government  still 
sought  to  remain  neutral,  the  Gerinan  govern- 
ment deliberately  violated  American  neutral 
rights  on  the  seas  by  a  system  of  piratical  war- 
fare, inaufifurated  negotiations  for  an  alliance 
with  Mexico  and  Japan  against  the  United 
States  and  conducted  a  secret  campaign  against 
American  domestic  security  by  fomenting 
strikes,  by  hiring  criminals  to  destroy  property, 
by  subsidizing  a  propaganda  of  disloyalty,  1^ 
placing  spies  in  government  offices,  and  by 
other  unfriendly  acts  which  forced  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  war  in  order  to  enforce 
peace  and  preserve  civilization. 

BtbUocnphy.— -Cocdidge,  A.  C,  ^United 
States  as  a  World  Power*  (1917);  Edginton, 
T.  R,  <The  Monroe  Doctrine>  (1904)  ;  Fisk, 
George  M.,  'Beziehungen  zwiscnen  Deutsch- 
land  und  den  Vereinigten  Staaten*  (1897); 
Henderson,  J.  B.,  *American  Diplomatic  Ques- 
tions* (1901):  Latanii  J.  H.,  ^America  as  a 
Worid  Power>  (1901);  Moore,!.  B.,  'Digest 
of  International  Law'  (1906) ;  Thayer,  W.  R, 
*The  Ufe  of  John  Hay>  (1915). 

Jakes  M.  Ollahan, 
Professor  of  History  and  PoliticiU  Science, 
West  Virginia  University. 

GERMANY,  Emperors  and  Kings  of. 

Up  to  the  TreaQr  of  Verdun  (843  a-D.)  we  can- 
not speak  of  a  king  or  emperor  of  Germany. 
Charlemagne  was  *ICing  of  the  Franks*  and 
'Emperor  of  the  Romans.^  But  as  he  was  the 
first  to  unite  all  the  elements  that  later  made 
up  Germany,  he  rightly  beads  our  list. 


lUHB 


Clukftes  the  Greftt  or  Chu- 
lemune  

Louii  the  Pious  (emperor}.. 

Lotluir  femperor)  

Lottii  toe  GeniwD  (first 
ml  king  of  Germmny) . . . 

Charles  iTl,  tbe  Pst  (ictiig 
snd  emperor)  - . .  -  

Anulf  (kmg  sad  anpeior) 

Louts  the  Child  


Conrsd  I  

Henry  I,  the  Fowter.... 

Otto  I  the  Great  

Otto  II  

Otto  III  

Henry  II  the  Holy  

Conrsd  II  the  Salmn.  .  . 

fenry  ni  
enry   IV    (whose  reian 
Interrupted  by  the 


foar  following) . 

ibia 


Rudolph  of  Swabia  

Herman  of  Luxemburg .  -  . . 
Conrad  (son  of  Henry  IV) . 
Henry  (son  of  Henry  IV> . . 
Henry  v  (nine  ai  sbovr) . . 
Lothair  the  Saxon ........ 

ContsdIII  

PRdtrick  I  Bufavosn  

Henry  VI  


Dynisty 


Carol  ingian 
CaroUngian 
Carolingian 

Carolingian 

Carolingian 
Carolingian 

(ill^itimate) 
Carolingian 

(ill^timate) 
Franconian 

Saxony 

Saxony 

Saxony 

Saxony 

Saxonj- 
Pmnconian 
FntoGoniaa 


Fnmcoitistt 


Franconian 
Siutony 
Hoheosunfim 
HohenstMxfsn 
Hobenstaufen 


Date  of 
Reign 


768-8U 
S14-S40 
840-843 

843-876 

876-S8S 
887-899 

899-91! 

911-918 
919H)36 
93*-973 
973-983 
983-1002 
1003-1024 
1024-1039 
1039-1056 


1056-1106 
1077-1081 
1081-10S7 
1093-1098 

1105-  1106 

1106-  1125 
1125-1137 
1138-1152 
1152-1190 
1190-1197 


tenders. 


g^I?*^)  Jointly 

Otto  IV  (alone)  

Frederick  II  (whose  reign 
was  interrupted  by  the 
following)  

Henry  (Landgrave  ot 
Tbarinigs)  merely  oooi- 
inal  

Winiam  of  Holland  (chosen 
by  the  ecclesiastical  elect- 
ors) merdy  nominal  

Rkbard,  Duke  ol  Com- 
weU^  Bnglend,  merely 
iwMtunfi  

Alphonao  of  CBstUe,  merely 
nominal^  ■  .«.•■■■.. 

Rudolph  

Adolpnus  

Albert  I  of  Austria  

HvoTf  VII  

Louis  IV     1  mr,,. 

Frederick  ' 
tlie  Pair 

Charles  IV 

Gunthrr,  Count  of  Schwars- 
burg  (rival  king)  

Wenceiaus  (deposed)  

Rupert,  Count  Palatine. . . . 

Simmund  of  Brandenburg. 

Jobst  of  Honvia  (pre- 
tender) 

Albert  II 


Frederick  in.. 
Maximilian  I.. 

Charles  V  

Ferdinand  I.. . 
Maximilian  II. 
Rudolph  II. . . 

Matthias  

Ferdinand  II.. 
Perdnand  UI. 

Leopold  I  

Joseph  I  

CharteaVI.... 
Charles  VII. . . 

Francis  I  

Joseph  n  

Leopoki  II. . . . 
Fraada  II ... . 
William 

Frederick  

WUIiam  II. . . . 


Dynaaty 


HohenstBufen 
Guslph 

Hobenstaufen 


Hapiburg 

Nassau 
Hapsburg 
Luxemburg 

Banria 
Jbistria 

Ltuenbus 


Luxemburg 

Bavaria 
Luxemburg 


House  Austria 
Hapsbuig 
Hapsburg 
Hapsburg 
Hapsburg 
Hapsburg 
Hapsburg 
Hapsburg 
Hapsburg 
Hapsburg 
Hapsburg 
Hapsburg 
Hapsburg 
Hapsburg 
Bavaria 
Hapri>'g-Lorraine 
Hapeb'g-Lorraine 
Hapsb'g-Lorraine 
Hapeb'g-Lorraine 
Hohensollem 
HohensoUem 
HohemoOem 


Date  of 


1197-120S 
1208-1215 

1215-1250 

1246-  1247 

1247-  12S6 
1257-1272 


1273-1291 
1291-1298 
1298-130S 
130B-1313 

UlVlMT 
U14-1330 

1347-1378 
1349 

1378-1410 
1400-1410 
1410-1437 

1410-1411 

1437-1439 
1440-1493 
1493-1519 
1520-1556 
1556-1564 
1564-1576 
1576-1612 
1612-1619 
1619-1637 
1637-1658 
1658-1705 
1705-1711 
1711-1740 
1742-1745 
1745-1765 
1765-1790 
1790-1792 
1792-1806 
1871-1888 
1888 

1888-1918 


*  The  period  from  1250  to  1272  is  generally  called  an 

interregnum. 

**  Between  the  end  of  the  "Holy  Roman  Empire" 
(1806)  and  tbe  VgiTmHiB  of  the  new Oerman  Bcumt*  (1871); 
fan  of  tbe  OaniMn^nfadantioo  (1815-186$  and  tha 
North  German  Omfederatkm  (1867-1871) 

Consult  Henderson,  'A  Short  History  of 
(^rmany>  (2  vols^  New  York  1902).  At  the 
head  ol  each  chapter  will  be  found  further 
references. 

GERHERSHEIM,  ger'mer-shlm,  (Germany, 
town  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  on  the  Rhine^ 
10  miles  southwest  of  Spires.  In  Roman  daya 
it  was  a  station  called  Vicus  Julii  and  in  1^3 
it  witnessed  the  victory  of  the  Austrians  over 
the  French.  It  has  manufactures  of  ornamental 
stonework,  blocks  for  paving,  beer  and  pressed 
yeast.  There  is  also  a  large  river  trade. and  the 
fishing  is  not  inconsiderable.    Pop.  5,800. 

GERMICIDES,  agents  used  to  destroy  or 
to  hinder  the  growth  of  microscopical  forms  of 
plant  and  animal  life. 

(7ennicides*may  be  grouped  under  diree  gen- 
eral heads,  those  that  act  mechantcally.  those 
that  destroy  life  by  physical  means  and  those 
whsse  action  is  chemical.  Inasmuch  as  each 
pattiailar  germ  is  an  indnidual  with  hs,  own 
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particular  characters,  definite  methods  for  its 
killing  must  be  devised.  Thus  it  is  well  known 
that  quinine,  for  instance,  is  very  active  in  de- 
stroying animal  parasites^  such  as  the  malarial 
organism,  but  it  is  practically  of  no  service 
in  combating  a  large  number  of  vegetable 
forms;  and  vice-versa,  many  substances  which 
are  capable  of  destroying  plant  germs  are  in- 
ciHcient  when  applied  to  animals. 

Of  the  physical  agents,  heat,  light,  cold  and 
electricity,  heat  is  the  most  satisfactory.  High 
degree  of  ten^erature  will  destroy  all  forms  of 
parasitic  life.  The  animal  forms  succumb  very 
readily  to  the  influence  of  heat,  and  most  of 
the  inant  parasites  are  destroyed  by  it;  but 
whereas  heat  may  be  applied  with  great  suc- 
cess a&  a  germicide  in  general  disinfection,  it 
naturally  cannot  be  used  as  a  general  agent  on 
the  body.  The  red-hot  iron  in  the  form  of  a 
galvanocautery,  or  a  heated  wire,  makes  a  most 
efHcient  form  of  cautery  to  destroy  the  poison 
of  de^-bite,  or  to  destroy  localized  forms  of 
tuberculosis,  etc.,  but  heat  is  thus  limited  in  its 
application. 

Cold  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  powerful 
germicide:  but  now  there  is  a  tendency  to  em- 
phasize other  factors  than  cold  itself  as  potent 
Cold  —  which  kills  the  bacteria  of  yellow  fever, 
but  not  those  of  smallpox  or  typhoid — may 
even  act  as  a  preservative  of  germ  life,  as  is 
established  by  the  high  germicidal  content  of 
frozen  food  stuffs,  after  months  and  weeks  in 
cold  storage.  Recent  investigation  has  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  degree  of  cold,  time  of 
freezing,  crystallization  and  external  pressure, 
and  the  composition  in  which  the  freezing  oc- 
curs, all  have  an  influence  on  the  germicidal 
potency  of  coJd. 

Light,  especially  sunlight,  is  a  very  efficient 

fermicide,  but  the  exposure  must  be  continued 
or  an  appreciable  length  of  time.  Sunlight  is 
nature's  great  germicide.  Within  recent  years 
the  light  given  by  the  Rontgen  ray  (X-ray), 
by  radium,  polonium^  thonum  and  similar 
agents,  has  heen  used  with  great  success  in 
the  treatment  of  certain  parasitic  skin  diseases, 
but  whether  the  effects  are  due  to  any  ger- 
micidal action  of  the  light,  or  to  a  normal 
tissue  stimulation,  is  not  decided.  It  seems 
from  experiments  thus  far  recorded  that  these 
forms  of  light  are  not  definite  germicides. 
Various  colored  lights,  ^rticularly  red  and  am- 
ber, are  known  to  restrict  the  growth  of  certain 
forms  of  bacteria.  They  do  not,  however,  de- 
stroy them.  This  principle  is  made  use  of  in 
smallpox  hospitals  and  similar  institutions,  but 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  results  are  sufficiently 
striking  to  base  any  general  deductions  tbereoiL 
Electricity  is  not  an  efficient  germicide.  The 
passage  of  electrical  currents  through  water 
does  not  necessarily  kill  the  bacteria  contained 
therein,  notwithstanding  the  many  claims  made 
by  enterprising  manufacturers  of  electrified 
water,  said  to  be  made  germ-free  by  the  electri- 
cal current. 

Chemical  germicides  are  numerous,  both  for 
external  and  internal  use,  although  intracel- 
lular germicides,  or  those  that  can  be  used  within 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  are  much  to  be  desired. 
The  list  of  chemical  germicides  is  enormous. 
Thousands  of  diflcrent  agents  have  been  used 
and  these  exhibit  varying  degrees  of  germicidal 
activity.   As  has  already  been  said,  each  form 


of  germ  possesses  its  own  powers  of  resistance, 
and  each  germicide  its  ability  to  kill  in  varying 
degrees  of  strength.  The  germicides  in  popular 
use  are  chlorinated  lime,  carbolic  acid,  creosote, 
alcohol,  boracic  acid,  ammonia,  formalddiyde, 
hydrogen  peroxide,  iodine  and  its  preparations^ 
mercury  and  its  preparations,  volatile  wis  of 
cinnamon,  mustard,  peppermint,  turpentine,  pen- 
nyroyal, oxygen,  quinine,  salicylic  acid  and  its 
derivatives.  Of  these  for  external  use,  for  use 
in  closets,  in  bedding,  for  linen,  etc,  carbolic 
acid  in  the  percentage  of  1  to  50  of  water,  for- 
maldehyde m  percent^e  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  40  per  cent  solution  of  the  gas  to  a  quart, 
bichloride  of  mercury  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  to  1,000;  are  the  most  practical  and  con- 
venient germicides.  So  far  as  is  now  known, 
quinine  is  about  the  only  efficient  chemical  sub- 
stance  that  can  be  used  as  an  intracellular  ger- 
micide. It  has  the  sinjgular  property  of  poison- 
ing the  malarial  parasites  within  the  red  blood- 
cell  without  poisoning  the  Uood-cell  itself,  a 
selective  proper^  which  most  poisonous  agents 
lack. 

The  great  germictde  of  die  human  body, 

and  the  one  that  protects  it  in  its  various  stn^- 
gles  with  different  forms  of  parasites,  is  the 
Uood-serum.  This  is  a  very  efficient  germicide, 
a  full  consideration  of  the  action  of  which  will 
be  taken  up  under  the  heading  of  luuuNrnr. 
Consult  Buck,  'Reference  Hand-Book  of  Med- 
ical Sciences^  (1902),  article  on  Germicides; 
Harrington,  ^Practical  Hygiene>  (1901).  See 
Batericide;  Bactebia;  DisntiECTioN;  Gsku; 

I UM  UNITY. 

GERMINAL,  rhar'me^nal'  the  seventh 
month  of  the  first  French  repuolican  calendar. 
21  March'ia  April 

GERMINATION,  in  botaiQr.  the  first  act 
of  growth,  whidi  takes  place  in  an  anbiyo 
plant.   See  Seed. 

GERMINIE  LAC^RTEUX,  zhSr'me'ne' 
la'sSr't^,  a  romance  by  Edmond  and  Jules  de 
Goncourt,  published  in  1665.  It  aims  to  present 
a  so-called  ^clinic  of  love'*  and  was  dramatized 
by  Edmond.  In  1889  it  was  produced  at  the 
Od£on. 

GERNSHBIM.  gemsliTm,  Friedricb,  Ger- 
man composer:  b.  Worms,  17  July  1839.  He 
studied  at  Mainz,  Leipzig  and  Parts,  became  an 
instructor  in  the  Conservatory  of  Cologne  in 
1865,  and  in  1873  also  kapellmeister  of  the  the- 
atre there.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Rotterdam  school  of  music,  and  in  1890 
of  the  Stern  (Choral  Union  of  Berlin.  His 
works  include  chamber-music,  three  sympho- 
nies and  other  instrumental  compositions;  the 
song-cycle  'Hafis,*  for  solo,  chorus  and  piano- 
forte ;  and  various  vocal  compositions. 

GERO.  gS'ro,  a  hero  in  the  ^Nibelungen- 
lied>  and  a  real  historic  character.  He  was 
Margrave  of  Ostmark  and  in  939  conquered  die 
Slavic  peoples  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 

GfiRdMB,  zha'rdm',  Jean  L&m,  French 
painter  and  sculptor:  b.  Vesoul,  Haute-Sadne, 
11  May '1824;  d.  Paris,  9  Jan.  1904.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Delaroche,  who  early  credited  hira  with 
originality  and  style.  When  he  exhibited  his 
<Fighting  Cocks'  in  1847,  Thtephile  C^autier 
wrote  in  La  Presse,  *Let  us  mark  with  white 
this  lucky  year,  for  unto  us  a  painter  is  bom.* 
He  accompanied  Delaroche  to  Italy,  1844-45, 
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and  visited  Russia  and  Eeypt  in  1854.  He  first ' 
showed  Us  power  in  some  Egy^dan  studies,  but 
only  reached  the  level  o{  intensity  and  vivid- 
ness which  characterized  all  his  succeeding 
work  in  his  ^Duel  after  a  Masked  Ball,'  In 
1855  he  exhibited  ^The  Age  of  Augustus,'  a 
picture  in  which  were  harmoniously  blended 
marvelous  historic  faithfulness  with  a  powerful 
allegory  by  which  the  culmination  of  pagan 
civilization  and  its  gradual  paling  in  the  dawn 
of  Christianity  was  tinely  suggested,  His  gras^ 
of  classic  motifs  was  united  to  an  extraordi- 
nary mastery  of  archaeological  detaiL  and  his 
Roman  ^  Gladiators  in  the  Amphitheatre* 
(1859),  and  'Phryne  before  her  Judges* 
(1861),  are  startling  in  the  impression  which 
they  convey  of  antique  life  in  its  movement, 
sentiment  and  passion.  In  this  special  depart- 
ment of  historical  genre  Gerome  easily  led  the 
European  painters  of  his  century.  Other  of  hb 
paintings  are  *Two  Ai^urs*  (l&l)  ;  ^Qeopatra 
and  C8esar>  <1866);  and  ^Pollice  Vorso> 
(1873).  Specimens  of  his  work  are  in  the 
Boston  Museimi,  Metropolitan  Museum  and  the 
Vanderbilt  Collection,  New  York,  and  the  Wal- 
ters Gallery,  Baltimore.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Institute  in  1865,  was  chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1855,  and  later 
cmnmander.  In  later  life  he  devoted  himself 
mainly  to  sculpture.  Consult  Clarctie,  *Peintres 
et  sculpteurs  contemporains>  (1884);  Cook,  *Art 
and  Artists  of  Our  Time>  (1888);  biography 
by  Herijig.(1892)  ;  Van  Dyke,  *Modem  Fnnck 
Masters'  (1896). 

GBRONA,  h3-r5'na,  Philippine  Islands, 
town  of  Tarlac,  province  of  Luzon,  10  miles 
north  of  Tarlac,  on  the  Dagupan-Manilu  Rail- 
way.  Pop.  14,000. 

GERONA,  Spain,  a  city  and  capital  of  the 

frovince  of  Gerona,  65  miles  from  Barcelona, 
t  is  celeln^ted'for  its  churches:  the  cathedral 
is  the  finest  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
Spain,  the  nave  of  which  is  the  widest  pointed 
vault  in  Christendom;  the  apse  of  San  Pedro 
is  probably  of  the  10th  century,  and  the  chuich 
of  San  Feliu  is  of  the  14th  century.  In  its 
stormy  history  the  town  has  undergone  25 
sieges,  the  last,  from  May  to  December  1809, 
being  distinguished  by  a  heroic  defense  afcainst 
the  French  (who  lost  15,000  men)  until  disease 
and  famine  enforced  its  surrender.  Pop. 
17.416.  The  province  of  Gerona  has  an  area  of 
2,264  square  miles.   Fop.  over  300,000. 

GBRONIMO,  jjf-r5n'!-mdi  Apache  chief  of 
the  Chiricahua  band:  b.  about  1834;  d.  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.,  17  Feb.  1909.  In  1884-86  he  be- 
came noted  as  the  ring-leader  in  the  harrying 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  (See  Apache). 
In  1882  he  oti^anized  a  raid  into  Sonora;  in  1884 
he  instituted  a  reign  of  terror  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  General  Crook  forced  him  to  a 
stand  on  25  March  1886,  but  Geronimo  refused 
to  surrender  except  for  two  years,  the  band  to 
be  sent  East  with  their  families  and  then  re- 
placed on  the  old  reservation.  Crook  accepted 
the  terms  and  started  for  Fort  Bowie,  but  on 
the  march  the  entire  band  slipped  away  to  the 
mountains  and  began  the  old  forays  again. 
The  subsequent  criticism  of  Crook,  as  the  In- 
dians' dupe  against  the  protests  of  the  settlers, 
caused  his  replacement  by  Gen.  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  who  gave  the  Indians  no  rest  till  Geron- 
imo once  more  surrendered.  General  MUes 


ordered  them  sent  to  Saint  Augustine,  but 
Geronimo  and  14  odiers  were  sent  to  Fort 
Pickens,  Fla.,  and  afterward  to  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.  Consult  the  'Story  of  his  Life,>  edited 
by  S.  N.  Barrett  <New  York  1906). 

G£R0NTB,  zha'rdnt',  a  type  of  aged  man, 
found  frequently  in  French  classic  comedy. 
The  attributes  vary  in  the  presentation  of  the 
several  authors;  compare,  for  instance,  Cor- 
neille's  ^Le  Menteur' ;  Moltere's  'Le  medecin 
malgre  lui'j  *Les  fourberies  de  Scapin*  and 
Reynard's  'Le  joveur'  and  other  comedies. 

GBRONTB8,  g£-r6n't^,  in  ancient  Greece, 
a  number  of  magistrates  of  Sparta  who,  with 
the  ephors  and  kings,  had  the  supreme  power 
in  the  state.  They  were  not  digible  for  elec- 
tion before  they  had  attained  the  age  of  60 
years.  Tluir  nutnber  is  variously  stated  at  20 
and  32. 

GEROUSIA,  je-roo'shi-a.  the  name  of  the 
Senate  of  Sparta,  wluch  was  analogous  to  the 
Boule  of  the  Athenians.  Consult  Gilbert 
*Greek  Constitutional  Antiquities*  (London 
1895). 

GERRBSHBIM,  gSr'£s4im,  Prussia,  town 
of  the  Rhine  province  and  suburb  of  Diissel- 
dorf.  It  contains  a  Romanesque  church  of  the 
13di  century.  Its  industrial  establishments 
comprise  glass  works,  rivet  and  wire  factories, 
silk  factories,  foundries,  etc.  In  1909  it  was 
included  within  the  mumcipal  limits  of  Dussel- 
dorf.   Pop.  14,400. 

GERRY,  g«r'I,  Blbrid^.  American  state»- 
man:  b.  Marblehead,  Mass.,  17  July  1744;  d. 
Washington,  D.  C,  23  Nov.  1814.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  1776-80 
and  1783-85 ;  delegate  to  tiie  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1789;  member  of  Congress  from 
Massachusetts  1789-93;  commissioner  to 
France  1797-98;  governor  of  Massachusetts 
1810-12;  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  1813-14.  It  was  during  his  term  as  gov- 
ernor that  an  unsatisfactory  redistricting  of  the 
State  took  place,  in  which  he  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  part,  whence  arose  the  term  "gerry- 
mander* (q.v.).  Consult  Austin,  'Life  of  El- 
bridge  Geriy,  with  Contemporatr  Letters' 
(1^29). 

GERRY,  Elbridf  e  Thomas,  American  law- 
yer and  phUanthropist :  b.  New  York,  25  Dec. 
1837.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  in 
1857,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  New  York  1867.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came an  associate  of  Henry  Bergh  in  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  vice- 
president.  In  1874  he  was  the  leading  oigan- 
izer  of  the  Society  for  the  Preventitm  of  Cru- 
elty to  Children,  of  which  he  was  the  president 
in  1876-91,  and  which  became  so  closefy  identt- 
6ed  with  his  name  as  often  popularly  to  be 
termed  the  (5erry  Society.  He  _was  chairman 
of  the  commission  on  capital  punishment  which 
substituted  execution  by  electricity  for  that  hy 
hanging,  in  New  York  State  (1886-88).  He 
also  held  many  important  offices  of  trust,  and 
became  known  for  his  interest  in  yachting  af- 
fairs, having  been  commodore  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  in  1886-93.  He  is  a  grand- 
son of  Elbridge  Gerry  (q.Y.).   With  A.  F.  Cur- 
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rier  he  wrote  <  Corporal  Punishment  for  Cer- 
tain Forms  ot  Crime'  (1895).. 

GERRYMANDER,  ger'i-man-der  (hardg: 
now  chiefly  used  as  a  verb),  the  arranging  of 
election  districts  by  the  party  in  power  in  a 
State  when  passing  a  redistribution  act  so  as  to 
concentrate  its  opponent's  majorities  and  dis- 
tribute its  own,  thus  giving  itself  as  many  with 
light  majorities  and  its  rival  as  few  with  heavy 
ones  as  possible.  Many  States  are  to  some  ex- 
tent gerrymandered  by  nature,  the  heaviest  vote 
of  one  party  being  compacted  into  a  minor  sec- 
tion :  Indiana  and  New  York  are  notable  cases 
—  the  one  on  account  of  the  southern  agricul- 
tural populattcm  having  been  kept  from  expan- 
sion oy  more  energetic  streams  of  a  diff<r«it 
character,  the  other  from  the  development  of  a 
vast  city  at  political  odds  with  the  rural  parts. 
Law  usually  and  fairness  necessarily  provide 
that  the  State  shall  be  districted  in  solid  blocks 
of  contiguous  territory,  so  that  (subject  to  the 
above  limitation)  the  district  elections  shall 
correspond  roughly  to  the  popular  majorities  in 
the  State.  But  since  early  in  the  century, 
all  parties  in  turn  have  violated  political 
equity  by  establishing  artificial  gerrymanders 
when  in  power;  sometimes  creating  a  popular 
revolt  which  has  cost  them  the  object  of  the 
scheme,  but  the  rival  party  has  rarely  learned 
wisdom  from  that  result,  usually  reversing  the 
gerrymander  for  its  own  profit.  As  counties 
are  fair  models  of  what  election  districts  should 
be,  the  gerrymander  is  generally  worked  by  dis- 
regarding them;  but  the  following  illustruion 
of  its  working  with  them  is  the  simplest  form. 
Suppose  Dine  counties  casting  lOfiOO  votes  eadL 
the  whole  lying  in  a  block  thus  arranged,  and 
the  votes  divided  between  paxty  A  and  party  B 
as  indicated  within: 

Now  let  one  dis- 
trict be  formed 
from  the  diagonal 
counties  1,  5  and  9, 
and  three  others, 
respectively,  from  2 
and  4,  3  and  6,  and 
7  and  8.  Party  A 
has  52,000  against 
B's  48,000  altogether 
or  a  popular  major- 
ity of  4,000;  but  it 

  --      -  -  -   at  of  fouf  because  the 

^rrymander  has  made  it  waste  most  of  its  votes 
and  its  rival  wastes  almost  none.  Yet  the  law 
has  been  observed,  as  all  the  counties  in  each 
district  are  contiguous.  Of  course,  in  practice 
such  perfect  cases  do  not  occur^  and  towns  or 
counties  are  grouped  raggedly  in  forms  often 
grotesque.  As  a  politic  ej^dient  it  dates 
from  1709.  when  a  combination  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's counties  sought  to  deprive  Philadelphia 
of  its  proper  representation. 

The  uripin  of  the  name  was  probably  from 
the  following  early  case.  Massachusetts,  _  in 
1812,  had  its  senatorial  districts  identical  with 
the  counties;  the  State  constitution  gave  the 
legislature  the  power  of  redistricting.  however, 
and  the  Republicans  (corresponding  to  the 
Democrats  of  to-day),  carrying  the  legislature 
in  that  year  over  the  Federalists,  at  once  gerrjr- 
mandered  It  in  a  very  outrageous  fashion.'  The 
Boston  Sentinel  published  a  colored  map  of  one 
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district  in  Essex  County,  whose  sprawlii^ 
towns  widi  a  huge  prong  to  die  northwest 
seemed  like  some  monstrous  animal  of  fable; 

and  on  an  indignant  Federalist  saying  that  it 
"looked  like  a  salamander  *  another  retorted, 
•Better  call  it  Gerryraanaer,*  from  the  Re- 
publican governor,  Elbridge  Gerry  (q.v.), 
whose  signature  had  made  it  law.  Gilbert 
Stuart  (q.v.),  the  artist,  drew  a  completion  of 
it  into  an  ungainly  bird,  which  figured  largely 
as  a  campaign  document.  The  Federalists  re- 
captured the  legislature  the  next  year  and  re- 
pealed the  bill.  The  most  famous  of  many 
great  gerrymanders  in  the  United  States  is  the 
■ShoMtring  District*  (Sixth  Congressional)  of 
Mississippi,  formed  to  minimize  the  negro  vote, 
and  consisting  of  all  the  counties  in  the  State 
touching  the  Mississippi  River;  it  is  about  300 
miles  lonst  bv  an  average  of  20  broad.  (See 
Appointment),  Consult  Griffith.  E.  C,  *Riseof 
the  (jerrymander*  (diicago  1907) :  and  arti^ 
by  Dean  in  the  'New  England  Historical  aiid 
(Genealogical  Register'  (Vol.'  XLV,  Boston 
1892). 

GERS.  gar,  France,  a  department  of  Out 
Mmtfawes^  lormeri^  inchided  m  the  provinces 
of  (jascony  and  (juienne.  It  has  an  area  of 
2;42S  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  1^  the  G^i, 
ihe  Adour  (simone,  Bayse  and  Save.  Its  sur- 
face is  largely  devoted  to  grape  culture  and 
great  quantities  of  brandy  and  wine  arc  pro- 
duced. It  is  the  homeland  of  the  brandy  known 
as  Armagnac,  second  only  to  that  of  Cc^nac 
Cereal  cro^s  and  flax  are  extensive^  grown  and 
cattle-rusing  has  attained  large  pn^rtitms. 
Aucfa  is  the  capital. 

GERSON,  zhar'soA',  Jean  Charlier  de, 
French  theologian ;  b.  (jerson,  near  Rethel,  14 
Dec.  1363;  d.  Lyons,  12  July  1429.  His  parents 
were  simple  peasants  of  deep  piety,  who  in- 
fluenced 9  of  their  12  children  to  pursue 
ecclesiastical  careers.  At  the  age  of  14,  Jean, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
was  sent  to  the  (Allege  of  Navarre.  Here  he 
continued  his  theological  studies  until  1384, 
distinguishing  tBmself  by  his  brilliance  and 
diligence  in  his  work.  From  1383-84  he  served 
as  procurator  of  the  (jallic  nation,  and  in  1387 
was  sent  to  Pope  Qonent  VII  by  the  univer- 
sity, as  its  representative  in  the  dispute  con- 
cerning the  doctrine  of  Immaculate  Cxnception. 
In  1395,  his  teacher,  Pierre  d'Ailly,  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Puy,  and  Gerson  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  caused  in  the  diancellor- 
ship.  His  occupancy  was  marked  by  the  high- 
est zeal  and  the  greatest  vigor  in  reforming  the 
morals,  and  the  curriculum  of  the  school  of 
theology.  In  his  letters,  particularly  his  ^De 
reformatione  theologiK,*  are  set  forth  the  vari- 
ous refonn  measures  whidi  he  proposed,  as 
weir  as  his  standiKMnt  in  theological  matters. 
Gerson  avoided  rationalism  by  accepting  a  form 
of  intellectual  mysticism.  Subjective  intimate 
contemplation  was  the  means  by  ^ich  the  refi- 
gious  mind  mi^t  arrive  at  deep  in^ht  Into 
the  truth  and  necessity  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church  and  morality. 

In  the  schism  which  followed  the  death  of 
Gregoi^  XI  in  1378,  G«r3on  took  an  active  part 
in  ui^ng  its  conclusion.  As  a  result  of  his 
unceasing  efforts,  a  council  was  finally  assem- 
bled at  Pisa  and  Alexander  V '  was  chosen 
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Pop«.  But  the  mnch-boped  for  reforms  were 
not  instituted,  atid  the  death  of  Alexander  re- 
sulted only  tn  the  election  of  an  inferior  ruler, 
John  XXIII.  In  the  meanthne  political  influ- 
ences began  to  predommate.  Gerscm  had  al- 
ways been  an  adherent  of  the  house  o!  Bur- 
gundy, while  Pierre  d'Ailly  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  house  of  Orleans.  In  1407,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  king,  was  mur- 
dered by  Jean  sans  Peur,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Jean  Petit,  a  theologian  to  whtwn  Gerson  was 
hostile,  defended  the  assassination  in  a  stirring 
address  which  won  the  acclamation  of  many 
pe<^le.  Gerson,  contrary  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  university,  openly  denounced  the  act  with 
equal  vigor.  He  then  undertook  intense  Uteraiy 
activity  in  behalf  of  his  convictions  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  on  ecclesiastical  reform  and 
the  healing  of  the  schism,  urging  the  assembling 
of  a  council  to  decide  the  issues  involved. 
Finally  the  Council  of  Constance  (1414-18)  was 
convened.  Here  Gerson's  influence  reached  its 
climax.  The  council  refused  to  oppose  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  made  allowances  for  Petit 
and  accompliuted  nothing  further.  Thereafter, 
Gerson's  prestige  vanished  altogether.  Unset- 
tled national  conditions  made  his  return  to  the 
imiversity  inadvisable,  and  he  sought  refuge  at 
Tirol,  .where  Albert  of  Bavaria  offered  him 
protection.  He  busied  himself  with  an  elaborate 
and  vigorous  *  Apology,'  and  wrote  four 
books  of  *De  Consolatione  Theologiae'  in 
imitation  of  the  work  of  Boetfaiiis.  After 
a  ^ort  sojourn  at  Venice,  he  returned  to 
France  and  entered  the  convent  of  the 
Celestins  where  his  brother  was  prior.  His 
last  years  were  spent'  in  conducting  a  school 
for  children  at  Lyons,  and  in  literary  work. 
To  him  was  attributed  the  woric  on  *  Imitation 
de  Jisus-Christ,'  which  was  later  assigned  more 
correctly  to  Thomas  &  Kempis.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  Gerson's  works  appeared  at  Cologne  in 
1483;  the  best  was  published  by  L.  Ellies  Du 
Pin  (5  vols.,  Antwerp  1706^-  Consuft  Hundes^ 
hagen,  *Dic  mystische  Theologie  Gcrsons* 
(Leipzig  1834)  ■  Schmidt,  C,  'Essai  sur  Jean 
Gerson,  chancclier  de  I'Universiti  de  Paris* 
(Strassburg  1839) ;  Sdiwab,  J.  B.,  <Johann 
Gerson*  (Wurzburg  1858)  j  Tschakert,  P., 
*Peter  von  Ailli*  (Gotha  1877),  and  Jodart, 
*Jean  de  Gerson*  (Paris  1881). 

GERSTER,  gar'ster,  Etelka  (Madame  Gas- 
niHl),  Hungarian  singer:  b.  Kaschau,  Hungary, 

16  June^  ]^^:  ^  pupil  of  Madame 
Marches!  in  Vienna,  and  maoe  her  first  appear- 
ance in  Venice  in  1876,  as  Gilda,  in  *Rigoletto.* 
In  1878  and  also  in  1883  and  1887,  she  made 
successful  tours  in  the  United  States.  In  1887 
she  married  her  director,  Pietra  Gardini,  and 
since  18%  has  been  at  the  head  of  a  singing 
school  in  Berlin. 

GERSTLE,  Lewis,  C:alifonuan  pioneer:  K 
Bavaria,  17  Dec.  1824;  d.  San  Ftancisco,  Cat, 

17  Nov.  1902.  Coming  to  the  United  States  as 
a  lad,  he  settled  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  joined 
the  fortune- seekers  in  California  in  1850.  Witfi 
Lewis  Sloss  he  subsequently  formed  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company.  Their  enterprises  by  sea 
and  land  aided  largely  in  building  up  California, 
and  (xerstle  always  displayed  a  public  spirit  and 
faith  in  the  future  of  die  Sute.  He  was  treas- 
urer of  the  Untversi^  of  California,  and  identi- 
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fied  with  many  Jewish  and  general  charities,  to 
all  of  which  he  was  a  generous  giver. 

GERTRUDE  OF  WYOMING,  a  narrative 
poem  by  Thomas  (Campbell,  written  at  Syden- 
ham, in  1809.  He  chose  the  Spenserian  stanza 
for  his  form  of  verse,  and  for  his  theme  the 
devastation  by  the  Indians,  in  1778,  of  the  quiet 
vallqr  of  the  Wyoming,  in  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Susquehanna.  The  poem  opens  with  a  de- 
scription of  "Delightful  Wyoming,*  whidt 
Campbell,  who  had  never  seen  it  paints  as  a 
terrestrial  paradise.  The  whole  style  and  man- 
ner is  pseudo-classic  and  old-fashioned;  the 
treatment  vague,  unreal  and  indefinite;  but 
its  elegance  and  finish  of  style,  a  certain  sweet- 
ness and  pathos,  comUned  with  the  subject,  has 
kept  the  i>oem  alive. 

GERVINUS.  ^r-fe'noos,  Georg  Gott- 
fried, German  historian :  b.  Darmsudtt  20  May 
1805;  d.  Heidelberg,  18  March  . 1871.  In  IffiS- 
he  went  to  the  University  o£  Heidelberg,  where 
the  lectures  of  Schlosser  inspired  him  with  a 
peculiar  love  of  historical  studies.  In  1831  he 
viuted  Italy,  where  be  remained  for  a  year 
collecting  materials  for  the  works  he  was 
meditatii^i.  His  'Historische  Schriften.*  pub- 
lished after  his  return  (1833),  excited  the  at- 
tention of  scholars,  and  secured  him  in  1835  an 
extraordinary  prof  essor^p  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  where  he  was  in  1844  appointed  to 
a  professorship.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  (jottingen,  and  in  the  foUowing 
year  was  deprived  of  his  chair  and  banished  for 
protesting  against  the  suspension  of  the  Han- 
over constitution.  From  1845  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  liberal  movement  in  Germanjr.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  he  wrote  his  *  Mission 
dcr  Deutschkatholiken*  and  'Die  Protestant- 
iscbe  Geistlichkett  und  die  DeutschkathoHken.* 
In  1847  he  founded  in  Heidelberg  the  Deutsche 
Zeitung,  which  advocated  a  representative 
system  for  Germany  and  a  clearly-defined  fed- 
eral constitution.'  His  chief  works  are  *Ge- 
schichte  der  poetischen  National-litteratur  der, 
Deutschen'  (1835-42),  in  which  he  endeavors 
to  show  how  the  development  of  German  poetry 
is  connected  in  all  its  pluses  with  the  history 
of  the  nation  and  other  European  countries; 
'Shakespeare*  (1849-50) ;  'Geschichte  des 
neunzehntcn  Tahrhunderts  (1855-66).  All  his 
works,  even  nis  more  purely  sesthetical  ones, 
such  as  that  on  Shakespeare,  are  more  or  less 
colored  by  his  political  views  and  aims.  In  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  zealously  endeavored  to 
secure  the  popularity  in  Gennany  of  the  works 
of  Handel,  whom  he  regarded  as  die  greatest 
genius  in  the  musical  sphere  that  the  world  had 
ever  seen.  He  viewed  with  dislike  the  manner 
in  which  German  unity  was  achieved  tmder  the 
aegis  of  Prussia.  His  'AutoUography'  ap- 
peared in  1893. 

GERYON,  je'r!-&i.  in  the  mythology  of 
Greece  a  king  of  Hesperia,  son  of  Oirysaor  and 
C^dHrrhoe,  a  three-headed  ^ant.  He  possessed 
numerous  and  fine  herds,  which  were  guarded 
by  the  two-headed  dog  Orthrus  and  the  giant 
ETuiytion.  The  herds  were  carried  away  and 
Geryon  and  the  two  guardians  slain  as  one 
of  the  12  labors  of  Hercules. 

GB8SLLBNVBRBINB,  Ronan  Catholic 
benevolent  associfttions  of  German  origin,  called 
into  existence  in  1846  by  a  number  of  journey- 
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men  mechanics  under  the  guidance  of  Adolf 
Kolping,  a  member  o£  the  Dominican  Order,  a 
philanthropist  who  had  traveled  throughout 
Switzerland,  the  greater  part  of  Germany  and 
the  better  part  of  Austria.  In  Switzerland 
Kolping  personally  established  and  spread  the 
influence  of  the  Gesellenvereine.  And  when  he 
died  in  1865  there  were  in  existence  about  400 
such  guilds  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Under 
his  first  successor,  Generid-President  Scha0er, 
die  total  number  of  such  institutions  amounted 
to,  in  1901,  about  1,086  confederations.  2n  the 
practice  of  administration,  and  to  serve  other  es- 
sential functions,  the  membersh'.p  of  Gesellen- 
vereine was  parted  into  two  divisions.  A  meni- 
ber,  so  proficient  as  to  be  able  to  follow  his 
calling  independently  and  to  teach  others,  re- 
ceived c^cially  credentials  to  thsX  effect,  and 
was  called  a  master.  The  remaining  members, 
persons  who  could  not  assume  the  duties  of  a 
teacher,  but  having  merely  a  diploma  to  the 
effect  that  their  apprenticeship  had  been  served, 
were  called,  collectively,  journeymen.  In  1901 
the  total  memberships  of  the  1,086  existing  guilds 
numbered  80,000  journeymen  and  120,00(5  mem- 
bers holding  a  master's  degree.  It  was  Adolf 
Kolping  himself  who  set  the  goal  and  pointed 
out  the  path  for  the  institutions  to  follow,  in- 
stitutions which  in  so  large  a  measure  owed 
flieir  origin  to  him.  The  purpose  of  this  well- 
intentioned  man  was  threefold.  He  aimed:  (1) 
To  further  the  education  and  promote  the  well- 
being  of  the  masses.  (2)  To  furnish  them  with 
clean  amusements;  to  entertain  them  away  from 
vice.  (3)  To  induce  all  members  to  become  and 
remain  strictly  observant  Oiristians  and  moral 
citizens. 

This  threefold  goal,  if  attained,  it  was  rea- 
sonably hoped,  woidd  ensure  to  afl  members  of 
the  Gesellenvereine  the  recogniuon  that  gen- 
uine citizenship  always  receives.  But  besides 
the  religio-moral  concerns  of  these  confedera- 
tions, a  fourth  feature  received  greater  atten- 
tion for  the  first  time  about  1890.  Since  1890 
considerable  emphasis  was  given  to  the  activities 
designed  to  graduate  expert  mechanics,  mer- 
chants and  men  of  business,  generally;  in  short, 
to  the  promotion  of  trades  of  all  kinds.  It  can- 
not be  gainsaid  that  these  educational  measures, 
as  well  as,  if  not  in  particular,  the  religio-moral 
measures  of  these  Gesellenvereine,  resulted  in 
very  great  gains  to  the  man  of  labor. 

These  institutions  own,  perhaps,  400  hos- 

fiices  in  which  a  traveling  journeyman  can  find 
odging,  maintenance  and,  if  need  be,  even 
nursing^  and  a  member  (for  the  masters  like- 
wise enjoy  these  privileges)  may  have  all  these 
till  he  can  find  such  work  as  his  particular 
training  fits  him  to  do.  Besides,, those  who  are 
employed  can  find  in  these  hospices,  and  at  an 
almost  nominal  price,  both  board  and  lodging. 
These  hospices  are  bound  together  under  the 
control  of  a  single  central  office:  the  officiating 
General-President  having  his  station  fixed  at 
Cologne.  The  associations  of  the  individual 
dioceses  are  under  the  administration  of  a 
diocesan  praeses,  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
bishop.  The  total  amount  of  money  deposited 
in  savings  banks  in  1903  by  the  members  of  the 
Gesellenvereine  amonnted  to  2,000,000  marks 
or  nearly  ^500,000.  The  ntimber  of  oi^aniza- 
tions  in  existenoe  in  1904  is  said  to  have  been 
1,500: 


Even  early  in  the  19th  century  the  proto- 
types of  these  Eiulds  existed  in  Genoany.  After 
one  had  served  as  an  apprentice  a  number  of 
years,  he  was  known  as  a  'Geselle.'  As  such 
It  was  customary  for  one  to  travel  from  town 
to  town  until  he  found  employment  at  his  pe- 
culiar calling.  He  was  often  called  *Hand- 
wcrks-Bursche'  and  in  most  towns  taverns  were 
set  aside  to  accommodate  him  and  his  comrade 
'Gesellen.'  Such  laboring  men  were  each  time 
they  left  town  obliged  to  show  a  certificate, 
their  ''Wander-Bursdi,'  to  some  cme  in  author- 
ity and  have  it  signed. 

GBSENIUS,  gi-za'ne-oos,  Priedrich  Hein- 
rich  Wilhelm,  German  Orientalist:  b.  Nord- 
hausen.  Saxony,  3  Feb.  1786;  d.  Halle,  23  Oct 
1842.  He  studied  at  Helmstedt  and  Gottingen. 
and  at  Halle  in  1810  became  extraordinary,  in 
1841  ordinary,  professor  of  theok^.  Here  he 
lectured  for  more  than  30  years,  Dn^cen  only 
by  the  closing  of  the  university  duiing  War 
of  Liberation  (1813-14),  and  by  lengthened 
visits  to  France  and  England  in  1820,  to  Eng- 
land and  Holland  in  1835.  His  first  great  work 
was  his  'Hebrew  and  Chaldxan  Hand  Diction- 
ary>  (1810-12).  His  'Elementary  Hebrcw> 
(1815-14),  consisting  of  the  'Hebrew  Gram- 
mar,' and  the  ^Hebrew  Reader,^  has  contributed 
enormously  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  not  only  in  Gertnany,  but  throt^ 
translations  also  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  Later  works  are  his  'Critical  History 
of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature' 
(1815);  'On  the  Ori^n,  (]«nius  and  Authority 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch>  (1815);  'A 
Critical  Grammatical  System  of  the  Hebrew 
Language'  (1817),  and  a  new  translation  of  and 
commentary  on  Isaiah  (1820-21).  His  greatest 
work  is  the  monumental  'Critical  Grammatical 
System  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldfean  Lan- 
guages in  the  Old  Testament,'  of  which  the  first 
part  was  published  in  1829,  but  which  was  com- 
pleted only  in  1858  by  Rodiger.  Rationalistic 
tn  his  interpretations,  he  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  the  study  of  the  Semitic  languages.  Consult 
Hayne,  'Gescnius,  eine  Erinnerung  fur  sdne 
Freuade>  (1842). 

GBSHUR,  an  ancient  state  o£  Aramaea,  east 
of  the  Jordan,  probably  in  the  southern  part 
of  Jaulan,  as  it  ts  constituted  to-day.  Maacah 
bordered  on  it  in  the  north.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Deut.  iii,  14,  Joshua  xii,  5,  as  one  of  the 
states  bordering  on  the  domain  of  Og  of 
Bashan.  A  Gesnur  is  mentioned  also  in  Joshua 
xiii  2,  and  1  Sara  xxvii,  8,  which  seems  to 
have  been  located  in  southwest  Palestine. 

GESNER,  Abraham,  Canadian  geolonst: 
b.  Comwallis,  N.  S.,  2  May  1797;  d.  Hahfax. 
N.  S.,  29  April  1864.  He  studied  medicine  in 
London,  and  returned  to  Nova  Scotia.  Later 
he  became  interested  in  sdenttfic  research.  In 
1838  he  was  appointed  to  examine  the  report 
on  the  geological  resources  of  the  lower  prov- 
inces of  British  North  America.  He  discovered 
how  to  produce  oil  suitable  for  lamps  from 
bituminous  shale  and  cannel  coal,  and  this  oil 
he  called  'Kerosene,'  whidi  name  was  after- 
ward given  to  other  illuminating  oils.  This  ml 
was  made  and  consumed  by  him  in  his  imUic 
lectures  at  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1846,  and 
subsequently  at  Halifax,  N.  S.  His  patents 
were  afterward  sold  and  the  oils  were  manu- 
factured and  sold  under  the  denomination  of 
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•nterosene  oil."  His  publications  include  'Re- 
marks .  on  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
of  Nova  Scotia'  (1836);  'Reports  on  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick>  (1836-42) ;  *New  Brunswick,  with 
Notes  for  Emigrants'  (1847):  'Industrial 
Resources  of  Nova  Scotia>  (1849) :  <A  Practi- 
cal Treatise  on  Coal  Petroleum  and  Other  Dis- 
tilled Oils>  (1860),  etc. 

GESNER,  Konrad  von,  Swiss  naturalist: 
b.  Ziirich,  Switzerland,  20  March  1516;  d.  there, 
13  Dec.  1565.  In  1537  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Lausanne.  This  chair  he 
exchanged  four  years  later  for  that  of  physics 
and  natural  history  at  Zurich.  He  was  an  in- 
defatigable writer  of  books  and  in  the  course 
of  his  life  published  no  less  than  72  works,  be- 
sides leaving  at  his  death  18  others  in  progress. 
His  'Universal  Library'  (1545)  contained  the 
titles  of  all  the  books  then  known  in  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Latin,  unpuolished  as  well  as  pub- 
lished, with  criticisms  and  summaries  of  each. 
His  next  undertaking  was  the  'Animal  History> 
(1551-58).  The  first  book  treats  of  viviparous 
quadrupeds,  the  second  of  oviparous  animals, 
the  third  of  birds  and  the  fourth  of  fi^es  and 
aquatic  animals.  He  collected  more  than  500 
idants  undescfibed  by  the  ancients,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  who  made  the  great 
step  toward  a  scientific  classification  of  dis- 
tinguishing genera  by  the  fructification.  He 
also  wrote  on  other  branches  of  science,  as  med- 
icine and  mineralogy,  and  composed  a  great 
number  of  works  dealing  with  the  ancient 
classics,  the  'Mithridates  siv«  de  Differentu 
Lingua  rum*  (1555)  beii^r  the  most  notable. 

GESSLER,  gesl^,  Albrecht,  or  Herman, 
called  also  Gessler  von  Brukeck,  legendary 
Austrian  official,  in  1300  appointed  jomt-gov- 
cmor  widi  Berenger  von  Ladenberg,  of  the 
Waldst&den  or  forest  cantons  (Schwytz,  Unter- 
walden,  and  Uri),  by_  Albrecht  I  of  Austria. 
According  to  the  traditions  connected  with  Wil- 
liam Tell  (q.v.),  his  oppressive  edicts  and  wan- 
ton cruelty  so  enraged  the  inhabitants  that  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  he  was 
shot  by  Tell  in  a  narrow  pass  near  Kiissnacht 
in  1307. 

GESSNER,  ges'n^r  Salomon,  Swiss  poet, 
painter  and  etcher:  b.  Zurich,  1  April  1730;  d. 
there,  2  March  1788.  In  1758  he  published  an 
idyllic  pastoral.  'Der  Tod  Abels. >  In  1762  he 
published^  in  four  volumes,  the  poems  which  he 
had  previously  given  to  the  world  on  different 
occasions.  In  1/72  he  published  another  volume 
containing  a'  collection  of  poems,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  'Idyllen'  (idylsj,  a  name 
which  he  had  alreaity  given  to  a  previously  pub- 
lished volume  of  poems.  Their  quiet,  amiable 
character  pleased  many  in  Germany;  and  in 
France,  where  they  were  translated  by  Huber, 
they  were  received  with  enthuMasm,  and  the 
author  was  regarded  as  a  poet  of  the  first  rank. 
From  France  his  fame  sijread  over  all  Europe. 
The  most  popular  of  his  idylls  is  the  'Death  of 
Abel,'  since  translated  into  many  foreign  lan- 
guages. His  'Life*  Hottinger  was  published 
in  1796^  and  his  'Correspondence  with  His  Son* 
in  1801. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM.  ges't^  rS-mS- 
nfi'rfim,  'Deeds  of  the  Romans,*  the  title  of  a 
collection  of  short  tales,  legends,  etc.,  in  Latin, 
very  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages.   The  book 
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was  probably  compiled  about  the  close  of  the 
13th  century.  The  separate  tales  making  up  the 
Gesta  are  of  diverse  contents,  and  belong  to 
Afferent  times  and  countries,  the  sources  from 
which  they  are  derived  being  partly  classical, 
partly  Onental  and  partly  western.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  intention  of  the  ori^nat  com- 
piler, they  very  soon  were  adapted  to  me  moral- 
izing tendencies  of  the  time,  and  moral  re- 
flections and  allegorical  interpretations  were 
added  to  them,  it  is  said,  by  a  Petrus  Bercorius 
or  Pierre  Bercaire  of  Poitou,  a  Benedictine 
prior. 

GESTATION,  the  period  of  development 
of  the  fcetus  from  the  time  of  conception  to 
birth.  Even  in  animals,  where  only  a  single 
insemination  is  allowed,  the  lengthy  of  the  gesta- 
tion cannot  always  be  foretold  with  exactness. 
The  human  fcetus  is  carried  in  the  uterus  about 
280  days.  For  periods  of  gestation  in  animals, 
see  BsEEDiiTG.  See  also  Obstetrics;  Preg- 
nancy. 

GET  A,  je'ta,  Septimus,  Roman  emperor: 
b.  189  A.D. ;  d.  211  A.D.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  the  Emperor  Severus,  and  brother  of  Cara- 
calla,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  em- 
pire on  the  death  of  his  father.  Caracalla, 
who  envied  his  virtues  and  was  jealous  of  his 
popularity,  after  having  endeavored  to  effect 
his  death  by  poison,  murdered  him,  and 
wounded  their  mother,  who  was  atteinpting  to 
save  him. 

GETH3SH  ANE,  g$th-s«m>-ne^  or  GBTH- 
SBMANI  (Bousianes-Zeiioun),  an  olive  gar- 
den or  orchard  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
road  leading  from  the  brook  Kedron  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  olace  has  special^ 
sacred  associations  for  Christians,  as  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  *Our  Lord's  Agony  in  the  Gar- 
den»  (Matt,  xxvi,  36-57;  Marfc  xr^  32-53; 
Luke  xxii,  39-53;  John  xvtii,  1-13).  Tne  place 
is  now  in  possession  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers 
of  the  Holy  Land,  who,  in  1848,  built  a  wall 
around  it  the  better  to  protect  it.  There  are 
eight  very  ancient  olive  trees  in  the  garden, 
and  these  are'  traditionally  supposed  to  have 
been  there  at  the  time  of  our  Lord.  In  the  cen- 
turies intervenittflc  between  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  visit  of  the  Empress  Helena  to  Jerusalem 
in  326  A.D.  direct  and  conclusive  evidence'  as  to 
the  actual  location  had  been  lost,  and  the 
present  site  was  fixed  upon  at  that  time.  The 
present  appearance  of  the  garden,  however,  is 
in  accordance  with  the  description  as  found  in 
the  Gospels,  Another  site,  a  Utile  to  the  north, 
is  claimed  by  some  as  the  true  site.  Consult 
Condor,  'The  Bible  Places>  (London  1897): 
Sanday,  'Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels*  (Oxford 
1903) :  and  especially  Smith,  G.  A.,  'Jerusalem* 
(London  1908). 

GETTY,  George  Washington,  American 
soldier:  b.  Georgetown,  D.  C,  2  Oct.  1819;  d. 
Forest  Glen,  Md.,  3  Oct.  1901.  _  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
in  1840,  fought  in  the  Mexican  and  Seminole 
wars,  in  the  Civil  War  attained  the  brevet  rank 
of  major-general.  United  States  army.  He  sub- 
seqtiently  was  commander  of  numerous  military 
districts:  was  transferred  to  the  artiUeiy  in 
1871  and  retired  from  the  service  in  1883. 

GETTYSBURG  (named  after  Gen.  James 
(kttys).  Fa.,  a  borough  md  county-seat  of 
Adams  Coimty,  35  miles  southwest  of  Hacri»* 
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burg;  on  the  Gettysburg  and  Harrisburg  and 
Western  Maryland  railrmds.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Lutheran  theological  seminary  founded  in  1826, 
and  Pennsylvania  (Gettysburg)  College  (Lu- 
theran) founded  1832.  One  of  the  most 
famous  battles  of  the  Gvil  War  was  fought 
here  on  1,  2  and  3  Jul-y  1863.  (See  Gettys- 
BUBG,  Battle  of)  .  The  location  of  the  borou;^ 
among  the  hills  of  southern  Pennsylvania,  near 
the  Maryland  boundai^  line,  is  decidedly 
picturesque^  and  the  region  is  well  itdaqited  to 
agriculture.  A  national  park  now  includes  the 
entire  battlefield,  and  a  national  cemetery,  dedi- 
cated by  President  Lincoln  19  Nov.  1863,  con- 
tains 3,629  graves  —  nearly  one-half  those 
of  the  "unknown®  dead.  The  borough,  dating 
from  1780  and  incorporated  in  1806,  is  governed 
—  under  the  charter  of  1853  —  by  a  burgess  and 
council.   Pop.  4,400. 

GETTYSBURG,  Battle  of.  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  the  American  Civil  War  and 
the  turning  point  in  the  long  and  stubborn^ 
fought  contest 

Preliminary  Campaign. —  After  the  battle 
o£  Chancellorsville  (q.v.),  1-3  May  1863,  the 
opposing  armies  resumed  their  positions  on  the 
Rappahannock,  Lee's  army  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  at  Fredericksburg,  Hooker's  on  the 
north-  side,  opposite.  Encouraged  by  victory, 
and  desiring  to  relieve  Virginia  of  the  presence 
of  the  Union  army,  Lee  determined  to  transfer 
the  seat  of  war  north  of  the  Potomac  His 
army,  1  June,  was  con^osed  of  the  three  corps 
of  Longstrcet,  Ewell  and  A.  P.  Hill,  and 
Stuart's  cavalry  force  of  12,000  men,  in  all 
about  76,00(^  with  190  guns.  Hooker's  Union 
army  was  composed  of  seven  corps,  the  First, 
commanded  by  Reynolds ;  Second,  by  Hancock ; 
Third,  by  Sickles:  Fifth,  by  Meade;  Sixth,  by 
Sedgwick;  Eleventh,  by  Howard;  and  Twelftl^ 
by  Slocum;  aggregating,  10  June  82,000  in- 
fantry and  artillery  "present   for   duty  and 

Suipped,'*  with  410  guns,  to  which  were  added 
easonton's  cavalry  force  of  about  12,000. 
Lee  b^an  his  campaign  3  June  by  sending 
IfOngstreet  and  Ewell  to  Culpeper  Court  House, 
where  the  cavalry,  under  Stuart,  was  also  con- 
centrated. A.  P.  Hill  remained  at  Fredericks- 
burg to  watch  and  detain  Hooker.  Hooker 
suspected  Lee's  movement  and,  under  his  direc- 
tion, Sedgwick  laid  bridges,  crossed  the  rivei^, 
and  reported  that  Lee's  main  bodv  seemed  to 
be  still  there.  Pleasonton  was  ordered  to  fed 
the  position  at  Culpeper.  Reinforced  by  two 
infantry  brigades,  he  crossed  the  Rappahannodc 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  encountered  Stuart 
at  Fleetwood  and  Brant^  Station  (see  Fleet- 
WOOD  or  Brandy  Station,  Battle  of),  and 
reported  the  greater  part  of  Lee's  army  at 
Culpeper,  preparing  to  move  on  Washington. 
Hooker  sent  mree  corps  up  the  Rappahannock 
to  prevent  Lee's  crossing.  On  the  10th  Lee  sent 
Ewell,  preceded  by  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  to 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  clear  it  of  Union 
troops.  Ewell  defeated  and  dispersed  Milroy's 
oommsnd  at  V^nch^ter  (see  Opeooov.  Bat* 
TLB  OF  the),  took  Martlnsburg  and  deared  the 
valley;  and  on  the  15th  Rodes  division  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  WillianBport,  sending  Jenkins' 
cavalry  brigade  in  advance  to  Chambersburg, 
and  on  the  19th  moved  to  Hagerstown.  John- 
ton's  division  crossed  the  Potomac  and  marched 
to  SharpsburA  and  Early's  moved  to  Shepherds- 
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town  to  threaten  Harper's  Ferry.  In  these  posi- 
tions Ewell  waited  until  the  2l8t  for  the  other 
two  corps  to  close  up;  when  he  advanced  to 
Chambersburg.  Longstreet  moved  from  Cul- 
peper on  the  15th  and,  advancing  along  the  east 
side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  occupied  Ashby's  and 
Snicker's  Gaps.  Stuart's  cavalry  was  thrown 
out  in  front  of  Loiu;street  to  watch  Hooker, 
and  on  the  17th  had  a  severe  fight  wi^  the 
Union  cavalry  at  Aldie  and  was  driven  back 
to  Mtddleburg.  A  series  of  cavalry  combats 
ensued,  at  the  end  of  which  Stuart  was  driven 
behind  the  Blue  Ridge.  On  the  24th  Longstreet 
moved  by  way  of  Berryville,  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac at  Williamsport  on  the  25th  and  26th,  and 
marched  to  Hagerstown,  Uience  on  the  27di  to 
Chambersburg.  A.  P.  Hill  remained  at  Fred- 
ericksburg until  the  14th,  when.  Hooker  having 
fallen  back,  he  moved  down  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Shepherds- 
town,  and  joined  Longstreet  at  Chambersburg. 
Stu&rt  was  left  to  miard  the  passes  of  the  Bhie 
Ridge  and  watdi  Hooker,  whom  he  was  u> 
harass  as  much  as  possible,  should  he  attempt 
to  cross  the  Potomac.  Meanwhile  Hooker, 
starting  from  the  Rappahannock  on  the  13th, 
was  moving  cautiously  t^ck  toward  the  Potomac 
and  covering  Washington.  On  the  25th,  26th 
and  27th  he  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Edward's 
Ferry,  near  Leesburg,  and  on  the  28th  his  army 
was  grouped  about  Frederidc,  with  Slocum's 
corps  on  the  left  near  Harper's  Ferry.  He  de- 
nred  to  send  Slocum's  corps  and  the  lO^OOO 
men,  composii^  the  garrison  at  Harper's  Feny, 
against  Lee's  rear,  but  General  Hailed^ -com- 
mander-in-chief, refused  the  request  for  the 
garrison,  and  Hooker  asked  relief  from  com- 
mand. His  request  was  promptly  granted^  and 
28  June  Gen.  George  G.  Meade  was  assigned 
to  the  command.  Halleck  granted  Meade's  re- 
quest to  utilize  the  garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry 
and  Meade  ordered  the  abandonment  of  the 
place  and  the  transfer  of  the  garrison  to  Fred- 
erick and  Washington. 

Lee,  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  cavalry,  had 
been  unable  to  get  information  of  Hoi^r's 
movements ;  and  to  retain  him  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mountains,  after  he  had  entered  Mary- 
land, Ewell  had  been  instructed,  on  the  24th,  to 
send  a  division  across  the  South  Mountain 
to  threaten  Baltimore.  Early's  division,  de- 
tailed for  the  purpose,  went  as  far  east  as  York, 
the  other  two  divisions  of  the  corps  mardiins 
from  Chambersburg  to  Carlisle.  Jenldns*  and 
AVhite's  cavalry  were  in  advance  at  Wri^ts- 
ville  and  above  on  the  Susquehanna,  threaten- 
ing to  cross  and  take  Harrisburg.  -  Lee  now 
made  preparations  to  advance  upon  Harrisburg, 
but  on  the  night  of  the  28th  received  informa- 
tion that  the  Union  army  had  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac and  was  moving  northward,  its  head  of 
column  already  at  South  Mountain.  His  com- 
munications thus  menaced,  Lee  resolved  to  pre- 
vent the  further  progress  of  the  Union  anny 
by  concentrating  his  own  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mountains;  according^  Ewell  was  ordered 
to  turn  back  from  the  Susquehanna,  Carlisle 
and  York,  and  march  for  ^  (>et^burg,  and 
Longstreet  and  Hill  were  directed  to  march 
from  Chambersburg  to  the  same  place.  On  the 
night  of  the  30th  Rodes'  division  of  Ewell's 
corps  was  at  Heidlersburg,  eight  miles  north- 
east of  Gettysburg,  with  fiju'ly's  and  Johnson's 
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^visions  near.  Hill  was  at  FayetteviUe  and 
Cashtown,  eight  miles  from  Gettysburg,  and 
Longstreet  was  still  at  Chambersburg. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  nn^r  (he  im- 
pression that  all  of  Lee's  army  was  along  die 
Susquehanna,  Meade  marched  by  three  diverg- 
ent roads  in  that  direction  and  on  the  nieht  of 
the  30th  his  forces  were  thus  distriouted. 
Buford,  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  was  in 
advance  at  Gettysburg;  Reynolds'  First  corps 
on  Marsh  Creek,  five  miles  southwest  of  Gettys- 
burg; Sickles'  Third  Corps  at  Taneytown,  and 
Howard's  Eleventh  corps  at  unmitsbui^. 
These  three  corps,  constituting  die  left  wing  of 
the  army,  were  under  command  of  General 
Refolds.  Hancock's  Second  corps  was  at 
Uniontown;  S^e's  Fifth  corps  at  l^ion  Mills: 
Sedgwick's  Sixth  corps  at  Manchester;  and 
Slocum's  Twelfth  corps  at  Littlestown.  Grere's 
cavalry  division  was  at  Westminster.  Kil- 
patrick's  division,  after  a  spirited  fight  with 
Stuart's  cavalry  at  Hanover,  bivouacked  near 
that  place.  \Vhen  Buford  reached  Gettysburg 
he  went  into  camp  just  beyond  the  western 
limits  of  the  town  and  threw  out  sldnnishers 
three  miles  west  and  north. 

The  First  Day's  Battle^  Heth's  division, 
the  advance  of  Hill's  corps,  moved  from  Cash- 
town  at  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  1  July, 
coming  in  sight  of  Buford's  skirmishers  about 
9  o'clock,  at  which  hour  Buford  fired  his  first 
gun  as  a  signal  for  his  skirmishers  to  open  fir^ 
and  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  bc)^^  fieth  ad- 
vanced and  Buford  was  slow^  dnven  bad^  con- 
testing every  foot  of  ground,  until  Reynolds 
came  with  Wadsworth's  division,  which  be- 
came immediately  and  desperately  engaged. 
During  this  encounter  Reynolds  was  killed, 
Doubleday,  succeeding  to  the  command  of  the 
first  corps,  continued  the  contest.  The  other 
two  divisions  of  the  corps  came  up  at  U  o'clock, 
followed  at  12.45  by  Howard's  corps,  one  divi- 
sion of  which  was  placed  in  reserve  on  Ceme- 
tery Hill,  the  other  two  forming  on  Donbleday's 
right  along  Seminary  Ridge.  Meanwhile  Hill 
had  arrived  with  the  remainder  of  his  con)S, 
and  Ewell,  arriving  at  2.30  p.m.  with  Rodes' 
and  Early's  divisions,  formed  on  Hill's  left. 
Hill  made  successive  assaults  on  Doubleday 
from  the  west,  and  Ewell  upon  Howard  from 
the  north,  which  were  repulsed;  but  finally, 
after  desperate  fighting  and  great  losses  on  both 
sides.  Early  struck  Howard  in  flank;  causing 
him  to  give  way,  and  the  entire  Union  line  was 
driven  tack  through  the  town  to  Cemetery  Hill, 
about  half  a  mile  south,  which  had  been  chosen 
by  Howard  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  two 
corps,  and  upon  which  he  had  placed  one  of 
his  own  divisions.  When  Meade  heard  that 
Lee's  advance  had  reached  Gettysburg,  and  that 
Reynolds  had  been  killed,  he  was  at  Taneytown, 
14  miles  away,  preparing  to  take  up  a  defensive 
line  along  Pipe  Creek.  He  ordered  Hancock 
to  ride  forward  and  take  command  at  Gettys- 
burg. Hancock  arrived  as  the  XTnion  troops 
were  retreating  through  the  town.  He  was 
struck  with  the  advantages  presented  by  Ceme- 
tery Ridge  for  a  defensive  battle  and  he  de- 
termined to  hold  it  and  so  notified  Meade. 
He  sent  one  of  Doubleday's  small  brigades  to 
hold  Culp's  Hill,  on  the  right,  and  made  an 
ostentatious  display  of  Buford's  cavalry  on 
the  extreme  left.  This  show  of  force,  and  the 


great  loss  —  over  7,000  —  sustained  by  the  Con- 
federates during  the  day,  caused  Lee  to  defer 
operations.  Two  divisions  of  Sickles'  corps 
came  up  at  dark;  Slocum's  corps  came  about  • 
the  same  time,  and  Slocum,  as  ranking  officer, 
assumed  command  of  die  field,  Hancodc  riding 
back  to  report  to  Meade  that  Gettysburg  —  to 
which  point  Meade  had  already  ordered  the- 
concentration  of  his  army- — was  the  proper 
place  to  fig^t  a  battle.  Hill's  and  Ewell's  Con- 
federate corps  were  all  up  by  night,  and  Long- 
street  bivouacked  four  miles  in  rear  of  Hill. 

The  Second  Day.—  General  Meade  arrived 
on  the  field  at  1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
2d.  AH  his  troops  except  the  Sixth  corps  were 
up  by  noon.  The  Sixth  corps,  having  34  miles 
to  march  from  Manchester,  did  not  come  up 
until  between  2  and  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  position  on  which  Meade  disposed 
his  army  was  in  the  shape  of  a  fishhook.  As 
finally  posted,  the  Twelfth  corps  was  on  the 
right  at  Culp's  Hill,  facing  east;  Wadsworth's 
diviaon  on  its  left,  facing  north;  the  Eleventh 
corps  on  Cemetery  Hill,  on  the  left  of  Wads- 
worth,  its  right  facing  northeast,  its  centre  and 
left  facing  northwest,  with  Robinson's  division 
of  the  First  corps  on  its  left,  DouUeday's 
division  in  reserve.  The  Second  corps,  facing 
west,  was  on  the  left  of  Robinson;  the  Third 
corps  on  the  left  of  the  Second,  with  the  Fifth, 
later  in  the  day,  on  the  extreme  left.  The 
Sixth  corps  was  in  rear  of  Round  Top,  on 
the  left,  aa  a  reserve;  Sickles,  not  satbfied 
with  die  position  assigned  the  Third  corps, 
moved,  to  the  front  about  three-fourdis  of  a 
mile,  from  where  Meade  would  have  Recalled 
him,  but  it  was  too  late  to  do  so  in  presence 
of  a  vigilant  enemy. 

The  main  part  of  Lee's  army  was  on  Semi- 
nary Ridge,  a  short  mile  west  of  Meade's  left 
and  centre;  Longstieet  on  the  ri^t,  with  Hill 
cm  his  left.  Ewell's  corps  on  the  left  held  the 
town,  and  was  at  right  aisles  to  HUl  and 
longstreet  Picdeett's  division  of  Longstreet's 
corps  had  not  come  up.  Skirmishing  b^;aa  in 
the  morning.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  battle  opened  by  Longstreet's  advance.  He 
attacked  Sickles  widi  great  fury  and,  although 
reinforced  by  Caldwell  s  division  of  the  Second 
corps,  and  Barnes'  and  Ayres'  divisions  of  the 
Fifth,  after  heavy  fighting  and  great  losses  the 
Third  corps  and  its  supports  were  driven  back 
beyond  the  main  line.  Longstreet  followed, 
but  was  checked  by  a  diarge  of  Crawford's 
division  of  the  Fifth  corps  and  the  firm  and 
solid  af^earance  of  the  Sixth  corps.  On  Long- 
street's  ri^t  Hood's  division  advanced  to 
seize  Round  Top,  but  was  repulsed  by  Vincent's 
and  Weed's  brigades  of  the  Fifth  corps.  Vin- 
cent and  Weed  were  killed,  and  Hood  wounded. 
During  the  latter  part  of  Longstreet's  engage- 
ment with  Sickles  two  of  Hill's  brigades  as- 
sailed Hancock's  line  and  broke  it,  but  were 
soon  driven  back.  At  about  the  same  time 
Hays'  and  Hoke's  brigades  of  Early's  tUvision 
assaulted  Howard's  line  on  Cemetery  Hill,  but 
were  driven  back  with  the  assistance  of  two 
regiments  and  Carroll's  brigade  of  Hancock's 
corps.  Still  further  on  the  Confederate  left 
Johnson's  division  of  Ewell's  corps  assaalted 
Culp's  Hill,  then  held  by  Wadsworth's  division 
of  the  First  corps  and  Green's  small  brigade  of 
the  Twrelfth  corps,  the  rest  of  the  corps  having 
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been  withdrawn  and  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
the  le£t.  Johnson's  right,  continuing  the  fight 
until  late  in  the  night,  was  repulsed,  but  nis 
left  entered,  unopposed,  the  strong  works 
thrown  up  by  the  Twelfth  corps,  and  was  per- 
ilously near  the  practically  unguarded  reserve 
artillery  and  ammunition  train  of  the  Azmy  of 
-the  Potomac.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Twelfth 
corps  during  the  ni^ht  to  its  former  jposition, 
finding  it  occupied,  it  waited  until  daylight  be- 
fore attempting' to  retake  it.  Meanwhile  John- 
son was  being  reinforced  by  three  brigades, 
that  he  might  hold  his  ground  and  renew  his 
fight. 

The  Third  Day.— The  battle  of  the  third 
day  began  by  a  struggle  of  the  Twelfth  corps 
to  regain  their  works.  At  4  AM.  the  corps 
artillery,  five  batteries,  opened  a  furious  fire 
upon  Johnson,  at  a  range  of  600  to  800  yards, 
other  batteries  followed,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Johnson  attacked  the  left  of  the  Twelfth  corps 
and  the  right  of  Wadsworth's  division;  the 
combat  extended  tp  the  right,  was  taken  up  by 
Williams'  division,'  and  for  six  hours  the  strug- 
gle continued,  at  the  end  of  which  Johnson  was 
repulsed.  At  10.25  Johnson  massed  his  forces 
in  column  of  regiments  and  made  a  determined 
assault  upon  the  ri^ht  of  Geary's  cUvision,  by 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  Shaler's  bri^de, 
he  was  repulsed,  and  driven  beyond  Rock  Creek 
with  a  loss  of  nearly  2,000  killed  and  wounded, 
and  three  colors.  At  U  o'clock  the  battle 
ceased  on  the  Union  right,  with  the  Twelfth 
corps  line  fully  re-established.  There  was  more 
spectacular  fighting  on  other  parts  of  thf  field, 
but  none  more  desperate  and  bloody  than  on 
the  wooded  Gulp's  Hill.  Meanwhile  Lee  was 
preparing  an  attack  upon  the  left  centre  of 
Meade's  ainiy.  Pickett's  division  had  now 
come  up,  and  Lon^treet  was  directed  to  form 
a  column  of  assault  composed  of  Pickett's  divi- 
sion, Pettigrew's  division,  and  two  brigades  of 
Fender's  division,  under  Trimble,  of  Hill's 
corps.  To  prevent  Meade  from  reinforcing  the 
threatened  point,  Stuart's  cavalry  was  ordered 
to  go  around  Meade's  right  and  attack  his  rear; 
135  guns  were  disused  on  Seminary  Ridge; 
and  at  1  p.m.  the  signal-gun  was  fireo,  and  the 
135  guns  opened  fire  to  crush  out  all  opposition 
at  the  point  to  be  attacked:  the  fire  was  replied 
to  by  85  Union  guns,  and  for  two  hours  the 
hills  shook  and  the  earth  trembled.  As  goon 
as  the  Union  fire  slackened  the  great  column 
of  attack  moved  forward,  Pickett's  division  on 
the  right  and  Petttgrew's  on  the  left  Petti- 
grew  was  supported  by  the  two  brigades  of 
Trimble,  and  Pickett  by  the  brigades  of  Wilcox 
and  Perry.  Pickett  and  Pettisrew,  at  the  start 
from  Seminary  Ridge,  covered  a  front  of  1,600 
yards.  They  had  1,400  yards  of  open  ground 
to  traverse  before  reaching  the  Union  line;  and 
the  assaulting  column  numbered  14,000  men. 
As  soon  as  it  started,  the  Union  artillery  opened 
on  it  with  shot  and  shell,  tearing  great  gaps 
in  the  line;  as  it  came  nearer,  canister  did  its 
deadly  work;  it  was  attacked  on  both  flanks; 
and  as  it  approached  the  Union  line,  held  by 
Gibbons'  and  Hays'  divisions  of  Hancock's 
(X>Tps,  a  flame  of  musketry  burst  forth  before 
which  nothing  could  live,  and  the  men  began 
to  retreat;  but,  on  the  right,  Armistead,  com- 
manding one  of  Pickett's  brigades,  broke  the 
Uidon  line,  and,  with  less  than  100  men,  crossed 


the  Union  works  and  seized  a  gun;  a  short 
hand-to  hand  encounter  ensued;  Armistead 
was  killed,  and  his  small  party  killed  or 
captured.  Pickett  saw  the  failure  of  his  as- 
sault, and  ordered  a  general  retreat,  after 
losing  over  5,000  men.  Wilcox's  and  Perry's 
brigsides,  which  should  have  supported  Pickett's 
righ^  were  not  prompt  in  starting,  became 
separated  from  it  and  attacking  the  right  of 
the  First  corps,  were  driven  ba<^  losing  many 
prisoners,  and  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
ended.  On  the  Union  right  Gregg's  cavalry 
division,  aided  by  Custer's  brigade,  defeated 
Stuart,  after  a  severe  fight,  and  thwarted  his 
attempt  on  Meade's  right  and  rear.  On  the  left 
Kilpatric^  with  two  cavalry  brigades,  recklessly 
charged  Confederate  infantry  m  dense  woods, 
and  Dehind  stone  fences,  west  of  Round  Too, 
in  which  assault  General  Farnsworth,  command- 
ing one  of  his  brigades,  was  killed.  On  the 
morning  of  4  July  Lee  withdrew  from  his  ad- 
vanced positions,  put  his  trains  in  motion  for 
the  rear,  rctreateci  at  night  and,  followed  and 
harassed  by  the  Union  cavalry, "  reached  Wil- 
liamsport  on  the  7th;  but  as  the  pontoon 
bridges  had  been  destroyed  and  the  Potomac 
had  risen,  he  was  unable  to  cross,  and  so  en- 
trenched. Meade  followed  by  a  circuitous  route 
through  Frederick  and.  after  some  delay,  agaia 
confronted  Lee  on  the  13th.  He  was  about  to 
attack  when  Lee  recrossed  the  Potomac  on  the 
night  of  the  14th,  his  rear-guard,  under  Genoial 
Pettigrew,  being  attacked  by  Kilpatrick,  during 
which  fi^t  Pettigrew  was  mortally  wounded 
and  many  prisoners  were  taken. 

From  first  to  last  the  Union  forces  on  the 
field  numbered  about  88,000  effective  men;  the 
Confederate  forces  on  the  field  numbered  about 
73,000  men.  As  officially  reported,  the  Union 
loss  was  3,072  killed,  14,497  wounded  and  5,434 
missing;  aggregate  of  23,003;  the  Confederate 
loss  2,592  kUled,  12,709  wounded  and  5.150 
missing;  an  aggregate  of  20,451. 

BiMiogrw^by. —  Alexander,  ^Miliury  Mem- 
oirs of  a  Confederate'  (New  York  1907) ; 
Bache,  'Life  of  Gen,  George  Gordon  Mea(fc' 
(Philadelphia  1897) ;  Bates,  ^Battle  of  (Gettys- 
burg' ;  Comte  de  Paris,  ^^he  Battle  of  Ciettys- 
burg>  (Philadelphia  1912)  ;  Doubleday,  'Chan- 
cellorsville  and  Gettysburg'  (New  York  1882); 
Drake,  *  Bat  tie  of  (Gettysburg'  (Boston  1891); 
(Joodnow,  *The  Battle  of  Gettysburg'  (Wa^- 
ington  1896)  ;  Johnson  and  Buel,  ^Batdes  and 
Leaders  of  the  Civil  War'  (New  York  1897) ; 
Long,  'Memoirs  of  Robert  E.  Lee*  (New  York 
ISS6) ;  Longstreet,  'From  Manassas  to  Appo- 
mattox* (Philadelphia  1896)  ;  Nicolay  and  Hay, 
<Abraham  Lincoln*  (New  York  1890)  ;  'Offi- 
cial Records*  (Vol.  27)  ;  Pennypacker.  'Cicn- 
eral  Meade*  (New  York  1901)  ;  Powell,  'His- 
tory of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps';  Ropes,  'The 
Story  of  the  Civil  War'  (New  York  1913) ; 
Steele,  'American  Campaigns*  (Washington 
1909)  ;  Swinton,  'Twelve  Decisive  Battles  of 
the  War*  (New  York  1867);  Walker,  'Gen- 
eral Hancock*  (New  York  1894) ;  White, 
'Robert  £.  Lee  and  the  Southern  Confederal' 
(New  York  1897). 

£.  A.  Cabuan. 
GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS,  delivered  by- 
President  Lincoln  at  the  dedication  of  the  Na- 
tional Ometery  at  (Gettysburg,  Pa.,  IS  Nov. 
1863.  "Of  Abraham  Lincoln  (1809-1865)  as  an 
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orator,  the  last  of  die  great  anti-slavery  groups 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  teo^th.  The 
Lincohi-Douglas  debates,  the  Cooper  Institute 
speech,  the  Gettysburg  oration,  and  die  Second 
Inaugfural  need  no  comment  beyond  the  re- 
minder that  the  general  consensus  of  ma^nd 
is  that  neither  England  nor  America  has  fur- 
nished more  perfect  English  or  purer  litera- 
ture than  are  contained  in  the  two  last-named 
orations.®  Consult  Rines,  I.,  *The  United 
States >  (Vol.  IX,  p.  279,  New  York  1916). 
The  Gettysburg  oration  reads  as  follows; 

•Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created'equal.  Now  we 
are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  tattle-field  of  that  war.  We  have  come 
to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  6eld  as  a  final 
resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave  their 
lives  that  that  nation  might  live.    It  is  alto* 

Cer  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this, 
in  a  latter  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we 
cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above 
our  power  to  add  or  detract  The  world  will 
little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say 
here;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nohly  ad- 
vanced. It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  f rtmi 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  re- 
solve that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.* 

GBULINCX,  Ke'Hnks  or  zhi-l&nks,  Arnold 
Dutch  philost^er:  b.  Antwerp  1625;  d.  Ley- 
den  16^.  He  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  Des- 
cartes (g.v.),  and  a  leading  exponent  of  the 
speculative  doctrine  known  as  Occasionalism. 
For  12  years,  from  1646,  he  lectured  successfully 
at  Louvain,  was  then  deposed  for  some  reason 
not  ascertained,  and,  after  living  at  Leyden  in 
great  distress,  was  in  1665  appomted  professor 
of  philosophy  there,  but  died  four  years  later. 
His  ideas  are  expounded  in  books  entitled  *Sat- 
urnalia* ;  *Logica*;  'Ethica,*  published  in  his 
lifetime,  and  in  ^Annotata  prxcurrentia  ad 
Cartesii  Principia*  (1690),  and  *Metaphysica 
Vera*  (l^^l),  which  appeared  after  his  death. 
The  salient  point  of  his  teaching  is  an  endeavor 
to  explain  me  relations  "which  obtain  between 
soul  and  body,  the  mutual  interaction  of  which 
under  stimulus  he  ascribed  to  divine  interven- 
tion and  preordained  arrangement.  Consult 
Grimm,  'Arnold  Geulincx' ;  *Erkenntnisstheo- 
rie  und  Occasionalismus^  (1875);  Pfleiderer, 
'Arnold  GeuHncx  als  Hauptvertreter  der  Occa- 
aonalistischen  Metaphysilc  und  Ethik*  (1882). 

GSUM,  jl'vm,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  Rosacea,  distinguished  from  Pottntilla 
by  the  hardened  hooked  styles  which  crown 
the  carpels,  so  that  the  fruit  becomes  a  burr. 
Th^  are  perennial  herbs  with  lunnate  or  pln- 


nati6ed  leaves,  and  white,  yellow  or  purplia 
flowers.  There  are  about  50  species,  about  20 
being  found  in  North  America.  They  ace  com* 
moniy  known  as  avens.  The  roots  of  G.  rivale, 
purple  or  whitfe  avens,  and  of  G.  urbanum  have 
astringent  and  tonic  properties.  The  latter  is 
used  for  Savoring  ale.  Geum  strictum  is. 
known  as  chocolate  root  A  few  of  the  spedei 
are  cultivated,  G.  ckilotnse  being  especial^  or- 
namental. 

GBYSERITE,  ge'sir-it,  or  SILICEOUS 
SINTER,  is  amorphous  silica  containing  a. 
varjdng  amount  of  water.  It  is  white  or  gray-, 
ish  in  colorj  and  is  deposited  about  the  geysers 
and  hot  springs  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  Iceland 
and  New  Zealand  as  hard  masses  or  in  filament- 
ous or  cauliflower-like   forms,  sometimes  of 

?-eat  beauty.  In  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  in  the 
ellowstone  Park  the  formations  of  geysmtes 
are  abundant  and  most  beaudful.  Tlie  great 
terraces  of  the  Mammoth  Hot  Sprite  are  not 
geyserite,  but  arc  chiefly  calcareous  deposits. 

GEYSERS,  a  name  derived  from  an  Ice- 
landic work  signifying  *to  burst  forth  with  vio- 
lence,* and  api>lied  to  natural  springs  of  hot 
water  of  the  kind  that  were  first  observed  in 
Iceland,  and  since  in  Yellowstone  Park  in  the 
United  States  and  in  New  Zealand.  They  may 
be  described  as  volcanoes  of  hot  water,  for 
they  resemble  volcanoes  in  every  particular  —  in 
the  vibrations  of  the  earth  and  dull  rumbling 
sounds  or  leud  reports  by  which  the  eruptions 
are  preceded,  in  the  intermittence  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, and  in  the  form  of  the  opening  at 
which  the  eruptions  take  place,  IHcc  an  inverted 
cone  with  a  deep  central  throat  Natural  phi- 
losophers are  not  agreed  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  phenomenon  is  to  be  explained. 

Qeland  gives  the  following  explanation : 
*When  the  [geyser]  tube  is  so  long  (and  nar- 
row] that  the  water  cannot  circulate  with  rapid- 
ity, the  water  at  some  distance  below  the  top  of 
the  tube  will  increase  in  temperature  more 
rapidly  than  at  the  surface.  Eventually  the 
water  at  a  depth  of  a  number  of  feet  will  reach 
its  boiling  point  with  the  resultant  formation 
of  bubbles  of  steam,  which,  in  turn,  will  cause 
the  water  to  spill  over  the  edge  of  the  opening. 
This  overflow  promotes  boiling  by  reducing  the 
pressure  upon  the  water  deep  in  the  tube.  A« 
a  consequence  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which 
was  not  quite  at  the  boiling  point  because  of  the 
weif^t  of  the  overlying  column  of  water,  wiU 
instantly  burst  into  steam  and  will  eject  the 
overlying  water  from  the  tube,  sometimes  to  a 
great  height*  The  best  proof  of  the  above 
theory  lies  in  the  fact  that  artiSciat  geysers, 
constructed  in  conformity  with  the  above  idea, 
actually  erupt  periodically.  In  these  tiie  tube 
is  of  glass,  and  die  steam  action  can  be  studied. 

The  geysers  of  Iceland  lie  about  30  miles 
west  of  Mount  Hecla,  and  16  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  Skalholt,  in  a  plain  covered  by  hot-> 
springs  and  steaming  apertures.  They  are 
nearly  100  in  number,  and  are  scattered  over  a 
surface  scarcely  more  than  two  square  miles  in 
extent.  The  two  most  remarkable  are  the 
Grand  Geyser  end  the  New  (^ejrser  or  Strokkur 
(dium).  The  Grreat  Geyser  rises  front  a  tutiT 
nel-shaped  basin,  Hued  And  edged  with  fiiUdous 
deposits.  The  pipe  or  dicoat  at  the  bottana* 
from  whidi  Ae  jet  ismes,  is  about  10  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  basin  at  tt»  Quler  :ia 
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aboTc  70.  The  emissions  generally  take  place 
at  intervals  of  six  hours,  and  last  for  about 
five  minutes  at  a  titne.  The  column,  as  meas- 
ured by  a  quadrant,  has  been  seen  to  rise  as 
high  as  212  feet.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
age  of  the  Great  Gej^er,  but  that  its  eruptions 
have  taken  place  from  the  most  remote  antiquity 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  although  there  has 
been  no  sensible  increase  in  the  depth  of  the 
silicious  deposit  since  the  earliest  recorded  ob- 
servations, It  is  now  more  than  16  feet  de^. 
.  The  geysers  of  Iceland,  long  the  only  ones 
known  to  exist,  are  surpassed  ay  those  whidi 
have  been  discovered  in  comparatively  recent 
times  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The 
largest  of  them  is  called  the  Grand  Gejjser.  It 
begins  an  eruption  by  filling  its  basin  with  boil- 
ing water,  forming  a  well  20  by  25  feet  in  dia- 
metric measurements,  and  having  a  visible  depth, 
when  quiet,  of  100  feet.  The_  explosion  is  pre- 
ceded by  clouds  of  steam  rushing  up  to  a  height 
of  500  feet;  the  great  unbroken  body  of  water 
succeeds,  ascending  in  one  gigantic  column  to  a 
height  of  90  feet;  while  from  the  apex  of  the 
column  there  radiate  five  ^eat  jets,  which  shoot 
op  to  the  unparalleled  height  of  250  feet  from 
the  ground.  Among  the  other  remarkable  ^ct-- 
sers  of  this  district  are  those  named  Old  Faith- 
ful, the  Beehive,  the  Giant,  the  Giantess,  etc. 
The  number  of  hot-springs  in  the  Yellowstone 
is  not  less  than  1,500.  all  varying  in  times  of 
action,  force,  deposits  and  color  of  water. 

.  GSZER,  an  ancient  dty  of  Canaan.  It  is 
mentioned  m  Josh,  x,  3  and  .xvi,  10^  in  con- 
nection with  Kjng  Horam.  As  Gaz-ri,  the  citjr 
is  noted  in  the  Tell-el-Amarna  letters.  It  felt 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  gave 
it  to  the  king  of  Israel  in  dowry  for  his  daugh- 
ter. 'In  Maccabees,  it  is  frequently  mentioned 
as  an  important  fortress.  A  palace  was  built 
there  by  Simon.  Under  Palxstina  I  it  was 
made  an  episcopal  city,  called  Gadara.  It  was 
also  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Saladin  by  the 
Crusaders  in  1177.  Important  excavations  con- 
ducted by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  under 
the  leadership  of  Macalister  have  unearthed 
interesting  historical  remains,  revealing  five 
main  epochs,  from  the  cave-dwelling  nenod  to 
the  Canaanitish.  The  modern  site  oi  the  city 
is  at  Ramleh. 

GHALEB,  gi-ieb',  tbe  last  of  the  great 
poets  of  the  old  Turkish  school.  His  ^Husn-u- 
Ashk*  (Beamy  and  Love),  written  about  1800, 
has  been  called  one  of  the  finest  productions  or 
Ottoman  genius. 

GHAVIAL»  gSvl-*!.  See  Gavial. 

GHEE,  ge,  or  GHI,  a  peculiar  kind  of  but- 
ter in  use  among  the  Hindus.  It  is  made  in 
the  following  manner :  The  milk  when  brought 
from  the  cow  is  poured  into  earthen  vessels,  in 
which  it  is  1>oiIea  for  one  hour,  often  for  two 
or  tiirec  hours.  It  is  then  put  in  a  cool  place, 
and^  little  curdled  milk  is  added.  By  the  next 
morning  &e  whole  is  converted  into  sour  curd- 
led milk.  A  layer  of  five  or  six  inches  deep  is 
tiien  taken  ofj  the  top  of  the  contents  of  each 
Vessel,  and  is  put  into  another  larger  vessel,  in 
which  the  whole  mass  is  gently  stirred  for  half 
an  hour  with  a  split  bamboo-cane.  A  little 
warm  water  is  then  added,  and  the  stirring  is 
continued  for  another  half-hour,  when  the  but- 
ter b^ws  to  iom.  After  being  kept  ior  Arte 


days  —  a  period  long  enough  for  the  batter  to 
become  randd  in  so  hot  a  climate— it  is 
melted  in  another  earthen  vessel  and  bmled 
until  all  tbc  water  it  contains  is  evaporated. 
A  little  more  curdled  milk  is  then  added,  along 
with  some  salt  or  betel-leaves,  and  the  butter, 
which  is  now  ready,  is  then  put  in  pots,  in 
which  it  is  kept  till  required  In  this  state  it 
will  keep  for  a  long  time,  being  sometimes 
used  a  year  after  it  is  made.  This  butter  has 
naturally  a  very  strong  taste,  insuniortable  to 
a  European  stomach,  but  it  is  in  general  use 
among  the  Hindus  who  are  ridi  enough  to  buy 
it  and  is  an  important  article  of  conunerce. 

GHBNT,  fftnt,  Belgium  (French,  Gand; 
Flemish,  Gend  or  Gent),  capital  of  the  province 
of  East  Flanders,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lys 
with  the  Scheldt  It  is  upward  of  eight  miles  in 
circumference,  and  is  divided  by  canals  into  a 
number  of  islands  connected  with  each  other 
by  bridges,  of  which  there  are  about  200.  Ex- 
cept in  some  of  the  older  parts^  it  is  well  built, 
ana  has  a  number  of  fine  promenades  and  maiqr 
notable  building^  Among  the  latter  are  the 
cathedral  of  Saint  Bavon,  the  crypt  of  which 
dates  from  the  10th  century;  the  church  of 
Saint  Nicholas,  the  oldest  in  Ghent;  the  church 
of  Saint  Michael,  with  a  celebrated  Crucifixion 
1^  Van  Dyck;  the  university  (q.v.),  a  hand- 
some modem  structure,  with  a  library  o£  about 
350,000  volumes  and  700  maniucripts;  the  bel- 
fiy,  a  lofty  square  tower  surmounted  a 
Balded  dragcHi,  and  containing  chimes  of  44 
bells;  the  Marche  du  Vendredi,  an  extensive 
square,  intmsting  as  the  scene  of  many  im- 
portant historical  events;  the  town  hall;  Palais 
de  Justice;  Institute  des  Sciences:  and  Les 
B6guinages,  extensive  nunneries  founded  in  the 
13th  century,  the  principal  occupation  of  whose 
members  is  lace<making.  Qhent  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  a  manufacturing  town,  especially 
for  its  cotton  and  linen  goods  and  lace.  Other 
industries  of  importance  are  sugap-refining, 
hosiery,  thread,  ribbons,  instruments  in  steel, 
carriages,  paper,  hats,  delftware  and  tobacco. 
There  are  also  machine  works,  engine  factories, 
roperies,  tanneries^  breweries  and  distilleries. 
The  trade  is  verv  important.  A  canal  connects 
it  with  the  Scheldt  at  Temeuzen.  Another 
canal  connects  the  Lys  with  the  canal  from 
Bruges  to  Ostend.  Ghent  was  mentioned  as  a 
town  in  the  7lh  century.  In  the  9th  century 
Baldwin,  the  first  Count  of  Flanders,  built  a 
fortress  here  against  the  Normans.  Under  the 
counts  of  Flanders,  Ghent  continued  to  increase. 
Two  great  revolts  took  place  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Van  Arteveldes  (1338  and  1369) 
against  Burgundy,  and  again  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury against  Charjes  V,  and  the  citizens  of 
Ghent,  besides  losing  their  privile^,  had  to 
pay  for  the  erection  of  a  citadel  mtended  to 
keep  them  in  bondage.  In  1792  the  Netherlands 
fell  under  the  power  of  France,  and  Ghent  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  department  of  Escaut 
(Scheldt).  In  1814  it  became,  along  with  Flan- 
ders, part  of  the  Netherlands,  till  the  separa- 
tion of  Belgium  and  Holland.  Ghent  fell  into 
(ierman  occupation  after  the  fall  of  Antwerp 
in  1914.   Pop.  167,477. 

GHENT.  Treaty  of  (24  Dec  1814),  the 
treaty  which  closet!  the  War  of  1812.  The 
British  advantage  .was  enormous ;  the  war  had 
been  discreditable  and  rather  disastrous  to 
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America  on  land,  half  oaralyzed  as  that  country 
was  by  incompetent  administnition  and  dissen- 
sions amony  the  States,  while  even  the  fleet  had 

not  maintained  Its  eaily  trium^is;  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  had  let  loose  a  mighty  army, 
and  had  Great  Britain  persevered  she  might 
almost  have  exacted  her  own  terms.  Bnt  die 
British  were  tired  of  the  burdens  of  a  20~years 
war,  and  the  ministers  were  anxious  to  have 
done  with  fighting  and  settle  down  to  peace; 
and  American  privateers  and  the  American 
navy  were  playing  havoc  with  their  ctunmerce. 
To  our  good  fortune,  also,  the  British  sent 
tbird-rate  negotiators  to  Ghent  —  Lord  Gambicr, 
Henry  Goulburn  and  William  Adams.  Amer- 
ica, on  the  other  hand,  sent  some  of  the  strong- 
est men  in  the  country:  }oim  Quincy  Adams, 
James  A.  Bayard  Henry  Qay,  Jonathan  Rus- 
sell and  Albert  Gallatin. 

In  1S13,  when  Russia  offered  mediation. 
Bayard  and  Gallatin  went  to  Saint  Petersburg 
to  nenitiate.  but  England  at  that  time  refused 
the  offer.  Their  instructions  had  included  an 
article  against  impressment;  but  as  it  was 
notorious  that  the  Napoleonic  wars  alone  made 
this  a  practical  questtoo,  and  those  were  now 
ended,  the  government  allowed  them  to  waiyt 
that  point  The  British  claims  at  first  set  up 
were  extravagant  and  untenable:  the  establish- 
ment of  the  boundary  &x.td  by  the  Indian 
Treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795  (see  Quhvxuc, 
TuATY  of),  as  a  permanent  line  beycmd  v^di 
neither  party  should  acquire  territory,  thus  cut- 
ting off  the  entire  Northwest  from  the  United 
States;  the  cession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nia^ra 
and  Sackett's  Harbor,  in  New  York,  prohibit- 
ing the  United  States  from  keeping  land  or 
naval  foras  on  the  Lakes;  and  allowing  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississij^i  to  England. 
FinaUy  die  prolonged  negotiations  of  the  entire 
auttunn  and  early  winter  ended  in  this  treaty, 
which  was  scarcely  more  than  an  agreement  to 
cease  hostilities  and  setde  the  disputed  questions 
at  some  other  time.  The  questions  of  impress- 
ment, on  which  the  war  l^d  been  opened;  of 
the  extent  of  the  right  of  blockade;  of  the 
American  right  to  fish  in  British  waters ;  of  the 
British  navigation  of  the  Mississippi;  and  trade 
with  the  Indians;  of  the  armaments  on  the 
Lakes ;  of  the  American  claim  for  British  spo- 
liations—all were  silently  passed  over.  Thfc 
trea^,  as  radfied  17  Feb.  1815,  and  proclaimed 
on  the  18th,  restored  the  status  quo  of  terri- 
torial possessions  except  some  islands  in  Pa»- 
samaquoddy  Bay;  public  or  private  property 
in  the  surrendered  places  not  to  be  destroyed 
or  removed;  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
decide  on  the  ownership  of  the  islands  above, 
the  matter  to  be  referred  to  arbitration  if  they 
failed  to  agree ;  and  other  commissions  to  settle 
the  boundaries  provided  in  die  Treaty  of  Paris 
(1783)  — from  the  Saint  Croix  to  the  Saint 
Lawrence  at  lat.  45°  N.,  thence  to  Su- 
perior, and  from  Saint  Mary's  River  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  last  article  Unds  both 
parties  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade.  The  centenary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  the  occasion  of 
representative  gatherings  and  of  mutual  felicita- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  Canada.  :  ClonsuU  Adams,  H.,  *The 
United  States>  (VoL  VII,  chaps.  4  and  14^ 


GHBNT.  Univeraity  of»  Belgium,  founded 
1816  by  William  I  of  Holland.  In  1820  an  old 
Jesuit  college  was  remodeled  for  its  use.  Vari- 
ous other  schools  have  been  merged  into  die 
oniversi^.  There  were  In  1913  1,253  students, 
of  whom  272  were  foreigners.  The  institution 
is  maintained  by  the  state,  which '  supports  a 
combined  libraiy  of  dty  and  imiversiQr,  conlain* 
ing  over  350,000  voltunes. 

QHERARDZ,  ga-r&r'de,  Bancroft,  Amer- 
ican naval  officer:  b.  Jackson,  La.,  10  Nov. 
1832:  d.  Stratford,  Conn.,  10  Dec.  1903.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1846,  and  was  at  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1852.  He  was  lieutenant  on  the 
Lancaster  of  the  Pacific  squadron  at  the  com- 
mencement of  die  Gvil  War,  and  in  1852  was 
made  licntenant-commander.  During  the  war 
he  commanded  the  Chocorua  and  the  Port 
Royal,  being  on  the  latter  vessel  in  the  battle 
of  Mobile  Bay,  in  which  he  was  distinguished 
for  bravery  and  gallantry.  He  became  rear- 
admiral  in  1887;  was  commandant-  of  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard  in  1887;  commanded  the 
North  Atlantic  squadron;  and  directed  the 
Columbian  naval  review  in  New  Yoilc  Harbor 
in  1893.   He  redred  in  1894. 

GHBTTO,  gSt'd,  a  Jewish  quarter  in  large 

cides.  The  ghetto  of  Rome,  insdtuted  in  1556 
by  Pope  Paul  IV,  was  removed  in  1885,  its 
demolition  having  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  new  Tiber  embankment  The  ghetto,  in 
New  York  is  one  of  the  largest  and  niost 
densely  populated  in  the  world.  In  a  single 
tenement  building  are  housed  as  many  as  600 
persons  and  a  single  city  block  or  square  con- 
tains 3,000  to  5,000  inbabitants.  The  majority 
of  these  people  are  employees  of  the  sweat- 
shops. The  ghetto  in  Prague  (q.v.)  is  a 
noteworthy  secdon  of  that  ancient  city.  We 
mendon  also  London's  Jewiy  and  similar  quar- 
ters in  the  wealthy  ades  in  northern  Italy 
which  (both  cities  and  quarters)  were  more 
prominent  in  Renaissance  days  than  in  the  cen- 
turies tiiat  followed. 

GHIBSLLINES.  gib'e-linz,  Italian  pcditical 
party  of  die  12th  to  the  l5th  ceaturies.  On  the 
doath  of  Lothaire  II,  Emperor  of  Germany,  4 
Dec.  1137,  Conrad,  Duke  of  Franconia  and  Ixird 
of  Weiuinges  (which  by  corruption  became 
(^hibdline),  was  elected  his  successor.  His 
right  to  the  imperial  throne  was.  however,  dis- 
puted hy  Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria,  who  was  in  consequence  declared 
an  outlaw  and  shortly  afterward  died.  His  ad- 
herents transferred  their  allegiance  to  his  son, 
Henry  the  Lion,  at  that  time  a  boy  of  10,  and 
the  whole  empire  was  divided  into  the  pani- 
sans  of  Conrad,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Ghibellines,  and  those  of  Henry,  or  the  Guelphs. 
These  ddes  were  first  used  at  the  little  of 
Weinsberg  in  1140.  The  strife  between  the  two 
parties  subsided*  in  Germany,  but  condnued  in 
Italy,  resulting  in  war  in  1 159.  The  supporters 
of  the  popes  were  termed  Guelphs  and  those  of 
the  emperors  Ghibellines.  Charles  of  Aniou 
expelled  the  Ghibellines  from  Italy  in  1268 ;  but 
the  contest  between  the  two  factions  continued 
dll  the  French  invasion  in  1495  united  them. 
against  a  common  enemy.   See  GuelphSi 

GHIBSRTI,  g&Wte,  Loreiuo,  Italian 
sculptor:  b.  Florence  abdut  1378;  dJ  there,  1 
Dec  1455.   He  early  leanied  from  his  st^ 
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f atlicr,  Bvtoluccio,  an  expert  goldsmith,  the 
arts  of  drawing  and  modeling,  and  that  of  cast- 
ing metals.  He  was  engaged  in  painting  in 
fresco  at  Rimini,  in  the  palace  of  Prince  Fan- 
dolfo  Malatesta,  when  the  priori  of  the  society 
of  merchants  at  Florence  invited  artists  to 
propose  models  for  one  of  the  bronze  doors  of 
the  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni.  The  offering  up 
of  Isaac  was  to  be  executed  in  gilt  hronze,  as 
ji  specimen  o£  the  work.  The  judjgcs  sdected 
the  works  of  Donatello  and  Ghiberti  as  the  best, 
but  the  former  voluntarily  withdrew  his  claims, 
giving  the  preference  to  Ghiberti.  After  21 
ycars^  labor  (1403-24)  Ghiberti  completed  the 
door,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  priori,  executed 
a  second,  which  occupied  him  from  1425-S2. 
Michelangelo  said  of  these,  that  they  were 
worthy  of  adorning  the  entrance  to  paradise; 
During  these  40  years  Ghiberti  sJso  completed 
many  other  important  designs,  such  as  the 
bronze  reliquary  of  Saint  Zenobius,  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  Dati  and  of  the  AbnizzL 
The  dryness  of  the  school  of  Giotto  appears  in 
his  early  works;  the  later  are  in  imitation  of 
the  Greeks,  and  are  marked  by  continually  in- 
creasing vigor  and  firmness.  The  rcJiquary  and 
the  baptistery  doors  of  San  Giovanni  are,  to 
this  day,  among  the  finest  specimens  of  art  in 
modem  Italy.  His  work  is  inspired  by  the 
deepest  religious  feelir^,  and  he  succee  (fed  in 
breaking  down  the  narrow  conventionalism  that 
hampered  the  sculptor's  art  up  to  his  time. 
Ghiberti  also  executed  some  excellent  paintings 
on  glass  for  the  churches  of  Or  San  Michele 
and  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  His  *Commen- 
tarii,'  a  work  on  Florentine  art,  is  still  pre- 
served in  MS.  Consult  Freeman,  'Italian 
Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance*  (London  1901) ; 
Perkins,  ^History  of  Tuscan  Sculpture'  (Vol. 
f.  London  1867);  Scott,  L.,  'Ghiberti  and 
Donatello*  (London  1882);  Vasari,  <Lives  oi 
the  Painters*  (10  vols..  New  York  1912). 

GHIL,  zhel,  Reni,  French  poet:  b.  Tour- 
coing,  department  du  Nord,  of  Spanish  parent- 
age, 26  Sept.  1862.  He  made  his  literary  debut 
In  1884  ytith  a  volume  of  poems  entitled 
^Legendes  d'&mes  et  de  sang,*  whidi  he  after* 
ward  disowned.  He  claimed  for  himself  the 
title  of  *Maitre  de  llnstrumentation  et  de  la 
Philosophic  ^olutive,*  and  expounded  his 
principles  in  a  'Traite  du  verbe,*  which  ran 
into  several  editions.  Not  the  least  feature  of 
his  strange  originality  is  the  choice  of  titles  for 
his  books:  'Nature:!,  Le  Meilleur  devenir;  11, 
he  geste  ingfeu.' 

:  GHIRLANDAJO,  ger-lan-da'y5,  II  (orig- 
inally Domenico  Bigordi) ,  Italian  painter : 
b.  Florence,  1449;  d.  there,  11  Jan.  1494.  There 
were  three  brothers  of  tlus  name  ^Davide, 
Benedetto  and  Domenico)  among  Italian  art- 
ists of  the  15th  century,  and  Domenico  v/as  the 
greatest  of  the  three.  The  great  works  on 
which  his  fame  rests  were  painted  in  11  pro- 
ductive years.  He  was  thoroughly  original  and 
independent  in  his  style  and  while  he  lived 
/ust  after  Masaccio  and  just  before  Michel- 
angelo, he  was  distinct  from  either.  He  was 
skilful  in  portraiture  and  his  large  frescoes  of 
religious  subjects  are  faistoricafly  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  he  introduced  as  spectators 
of  the  incidents  portrayed  the  figures  of  dis- 
tinguished Florentines  of  his  day.  His  great 
fresco  of  *The  Calling  of  Peter  and  Andrew* 


in  die  Sistine  Pupel  at  Rome  is  modi  ad- 
mired, and  in  his  ^Last  Supper*  at  Papiguano 
he  has  introduced  the  portrait  of  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci. His  finest  work  is  the  'History  of  Saint 
Francis*  in  the  church  of  the  Trini^  at  Flor- 
ence. He  was  also  a  skilful  worker  in  mosaics, 
which  he  called  "'painting  for  eternity.*  He 
died  of  the  plague  in  his  45th  year  and  was 
bnried  in  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  in  Florence. 
Consult  Vasari,  'Lives  of  the  FaiotieTa*  (10 
vob..  New  York  1912) ;  Crowe  and  Cavalcasclli. 
'History  of  Painting  in  It^*  (London  1903). 

GHOST  DANCE,  a  religious  ceremony 
which  or^nated  among  the  Piute  Indians  in 
Nevada  about  1889,  so  named  from  the  fact 
that  the  dancers  wear  a  white  robe  over  their 
ordinary  dress.  It  was  the  outcome  of  a  re- 
ligious belief  which  maintained  that  a  messiah 
was  soon  to  appear,  who  would  rid  the  land  of 
the  white  man  and  restore  to  the  Indians  all 
their  ri^ts.  A  Piute  Indian  named  Wovoka,  a 
na|ive  of  Mason  Valley,  Walker  Lake,  Nev., 
and  known  among  the  whites  as  "Jack  Wilson,** 
while  in  the  delirium  of  fever  claimed  to  be 
this  savior  and  obtained  a  marvelous  influence 
over  not  only  his  own  tribes,  but  also  all  the 
Indians  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Rockies. 
His  teachings  were  very  much  the  same  as 
those  of  modem  Spttitnalists,  he  momising  to 
procnre  them  conuiuinication  with  the  spirits 
of  deceased  friends.  He  advocated  peace  and 
refused  to  allow  any  references  in  umr  cere- 
monies to  warlike  subjects.  The  ghost  dance 
is  held  at  ni^t,  men  and  women  joining  hands 
and  circling  around,  siting  the  ghost  songs, 
^^uch  are  prinupally  chants  in  the  form  of 
messages  lixxn  their  spirit  friends.  Somttimes 
the  participants  appear  to  fall  into  a  trance, 
during  which  diey  are  supposed  to  commune 
with  reddents  of  the  other  world.  Hie  Sioux 
outbreak  of  1890-01  was  due  indirectly  to  the 
ceremonies  of  this  dance  and  the  United  States 
government  sought  to  suitress  it  Since  that 
time  no  trouble  has  arisen,  partly  through  the 
failure  of  Wovoke's  prophecies  to  materialize  at 
the  scheduled  time,  but  the  dance  is  still  prac- 
tised by  the  Indiana.  (See  Imsiahs).  Consult 
Womey,  J^  <The  (^host  Dance  Religion' 
(Waalungton  1896). 

GHOSTS.  The  belief  that  the  spirits  of 
the  departed  are  occasionally  presented  to  the 
sight  of  the  living  has  existea  in  all  s^es  and 
countries,  and  usually  declines  only  when  a 
people  has  advanced  considerabiy  in  the  knowt- 
e<^  of  physical  conditions  and  laws.  We  can 
understand  the  in^ility  of  the  primitive  man 
and  the  savage  to  realize  death.  The  memory 
of  the  deceased  lends^  power  to  call  up  his 
pearance.  The  piinntive  man  does  not  observe 
accurately  the  distinction  between  fact  and 
fancy  —  between  what  is  seen  in  dream  and 
what  is  seen  in  reality.  (See  Dieams).  The 
belief  that  man  has  a  soul  capable  of  existing 
apart  from  the  body  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
continning  to  live,  for  a  time  at  least,  after  tint 
bod^  is  dead  and  buried,  fits  perfectly  in  such 
a  mind  with  the  fact  that  the  shadowy  farn^s  of 
men  and  women  do  appear  to  otbere,  when  the 
men  and  women  themselves  are  at  a  distance, 
and  after  they  are  dead.  We  call  these  aqipari- 
tions  dreams  or  fantasms,  according  as  the 
person  to  whom  they  appear  is  asleq>  or  awake; 
and  when  we  hear  of  their  occurrence  in  ordi- 
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jury  iiU,  s«t  them  down  as  subiectiTC  woo- 
esse»  of  the  mind.  Among  the  less  civilized 
races,  the  se|iar»tion  of  subjective  and  objective 
impressipns,  which  in  this,  as  in  several  other 
matters,  makes  the  most  important  difference 
between  the  educated  roan  and  the  savage,  is 
much  less  fully  carried  out  The  Dyaks  regard 
dreams  as  actual  occurrences;  and  many  savaffe 
races  believe  that  dreams  are  incidents  whidi 
happen  to  the  spirit  when  it  is  wandering  from 
the  body.  In  sleep,  the  soul  is  si^i^sed  to 
leave  the  body  and  travel  about.  The  man  who 
fancies  he  sees  at  night  the  figure  of  a  friend, 
or  of  an  enemy,  supposes  he  sees  this  dreamer's 
wandering  soul.  Among  primitive  races  there 
is  a  superstitious  objection  to  rousing  a  sleeper 
lest  he  should  awake  before  his  soul  has  haa 
time  to  return  to  the  body.  Death  is  regarded 
as  anodier  form  of  sleep;  and  during  that  sleep 
the  spirit  is  wandering,  and  when  wandering, 
may  be  met.  See  Sleep. 

Witchcraft,  necromancy,  has  always  been  in- 
timately connected  with  the  spirits  oi  the  dead, 
and  this  Is  regarded  as  the  parent  of  all  re- 
ligious worship.  TTie  savage  man  fears  the 
dead  and  seeks  to  propitiate  them,  and  gradu- 
ally forgets  that  the  ghosts  are  those  of  an- 
cestors, and  considers  them  as  demons,  a  sepa- 
rate order  of  spirits;  and,  as  he  advances  in 
intelligence,  these  demons  cease  to  be  altogether 
demoniacal,  and  become  gods.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  the  pro[ntiation  and  even 
worship  of  the  dead  has  formed  an  integral 
part  of  all  primitive  religions,  and  has  main- 
tained its  hold  among  the  more  ignorant  after 
it  has  cea9ed  to  affect  the  more  educated. 

The  fear  of  seeing  something  often  so  daz- 
zles and  bewilders  the  visual  or^n  that  it  sees 
the  thinc^  that  were  feared.  This  accounts  for 
many  stories  of  the  sight  of  apparitions  in 
haunted  houses.  A  crime  is  supposed  to  have 
been  committed  in  some  old  house,  and  the 
superstitious  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  mur- 
derer or  of  the  murdered  person  cannot  rest. 
Whoever  is  nervous  and  timid,  and  visits  this 
house  at  night,  is  predisposed  to  see  the  wander- 
ing spirit,  and  the  fear  that  is  present  deprives 
the  judf^ent  of  its  power  of  taldng  accurate 
observations  of  what  really  is  seen,  and  so 
superinduces  a  lax  condition  which  is  ready  to 
be  deceived.  There  may  be  conditions  of  body 
which  allow  of  a  sight  beyond  what  is  given  to 
most,  as  it  is  certain  that  beasts  see  and  scent 
and  hear  what  our  own  faculties  fail  to  per- 
ceive. But  what  we  insist  on  is,  that  the  great- 
est caution  should  be  exerdsed  in  receiving 
stories  of  apparitions,  and  the  utmost  care 
taken  to  investigate  every  case  of  apparent 
spiritual  manifestation.  Before  we  can  admit 
that  there  are  genuine  cases  of  ghosts  having 
been  seen,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  the  ob- 
server was  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties, 
that  his  attention  was  on  the  alert,  that  he  was 
capable  of  judging  between  subjective  and  ob- 
jective presentments,  and  that  he  was  healthy 
in  mind  and  body. 

In  1882  a  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
was  founded  in  London  for  the  scientific  and 
systematic  investigation  of  reported  apparitions, 
clairvoyance,  haunted  houses,  hypnotism, 
thought-reading  and  spiritualistic  phenomena; 
it  publishes  regular  reports  of  its  investigations. 

The  subject  of  f^hosts  is  treated  ftotn  other 
and  various  viewpoints  imder  Apfawtiom,  {See 


also  SrarruAUSH;  WiiCHesArr},  -  Comtdt 
Brewster,  'Natural  Magic>  (18^);  IngraBV 
'Haunted  Houses'  (1884);  Jastrowi  'Ghostly 
Phenomena*  (1910) ;  Myers,  'Phantasms  of  the 
living'  (1886);  Owen.  <The  Debauble  Land' 
(1874);  Spencer,  'Principles  o£  Sociology* 
(1885)  ;  Stead,  'Real  Ghost  Stories'  (l»t). 

GHOSTS.  As  early  as  November  1880, 
when  Ibsen  was  living  in  Rome,  he  was  medi- 
tating on  a  new  play  to  follow  *A  Doll's 
House.*  When  he  went  to  Sorrento,  in  the 
summer  of  1881,  he  was  hard  at  work  upon  it! 
It  was  finished  by  the  end  of  November  1881, 
and,  soon  after  its  publication,  Ibsen  was 
deluged  with  letters  from  people  dectying  or 
commending  it 

There  were  many  lines  In  'A  Doll's  Hoosc^ 
which  might  be  taken  as  indication  of  what  the 
new  play  would  be.  Instead  of  the  general 
query,  «Did  Nora  return  to  her  children*?  the 
stress  should  have  been  laid  on  the  problem 
of  what  would  have  happened  to  Nora's  chil- 
dren had  she  and  Helmer  persisted  in  living  the 
Kfe  th^  mre  accustomed  to— a  life  of  lies 
and  subterfnges.  The  moral  rottenness  o! 
Oswald  Alving,  his  degenerate  relationship  with 
Regina,  the  serving  maid,  who  proves  to  be  in 
the  end  his  half-sister,  are  the  direct  product 
of  the  moral  unsavoriness  of  Captain  Alving, 
whose  past  life  has  been  covered  through  the 
moral  smugness  of  his  wife,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  the'  conventional  minister,  Pasto^ 
Mandets.  II  Dr.  Rank,  in  <A  Doll's  Hoiise,^ 
was  suffering  from  the  sins  of  his  fathers, 
Oswald  Alvinp  is  the  product  of  the  moral  de- 
generacy of  his  father  and  the  moral  weakness 
of  his  mother.  Thus,  Ibsen's  *Ghosts*  be-' 
comes  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  Nora 
had  a  right  to  leave  her  children  when  she  did. 

It  was  not  an  edifying  canvas  that  Ibsen 
selected  for  his  play,  nor  did  he  mean  to  have  it 
so.  What  he  sought  to  do  was  to  show  the 
gradtiat  development  of  Mn.  Alving  to  that 
point  yibKn  she  reacts  s^ntt  the  spiritual  con- 
ventionali^  of  Manders,  and  refuses  any  longer 
to  relQMct  or  protect  the  memory  of  her  Bus- 
band,  whose  life  was  to  have  such  an  evil  effect 
Upon  Oswald's  physical  and  moral  character. 
When,  finally,  in  a  revolting  scene  betweeh 
Oswald  and  Regina,  suggesting  in  its  degen- 
eracy what  must  have  taken  place  between 
Captain  Alving  and  Regina's  mother,  we  at 
last  get  the  awakening  of  Mrs.  Alving  to  ^e 
unsound  foundation  upon  which  her  family 
fife  had  been  resting  all  these  years,  Mrs. 
Alviog's  regeneration,  we  know,  has  cdme  loo 
late.  The  canker-worm  eats  inwardly  and  cm^ 
dermises  the  whole  physical  side  of  Oswald, 
The  play  ends  in  a  most  tragic  manner,  and  yet 
Ae  only  way  in  which  the  play  -could  end. 
Oswald's,  imbeciltdr,  which  faUs  tipon  him  as 
the  moral  atmosphere  begps  to  dear,  is  the 
jnst  rctrifautioti,^  and  tedrntcally,  as  far  as  Ib« 
sen's  own  art  is  concerned,  produces  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  ixistancasiof  faeiwditT 
tng  tiie  place  of  Greek  Fate  In  its  tragical 
workings. 

The  stage  history  of  'Ghosts.'  since  its  first 
performance  at  Helsingborg,  on  22  Aug,  1883, 
IS  varied  in  its  continual  progress.    It  was  not 

S'ven  in  London  until  13  March  1891,  at  J.  Tt 
rein's  Independent  Theatre,  it  having  b«en 
held  in  check  by  the  CfnuQr.  <Eqg)and,>*  lyritQt 
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Witliam  Archer,  *enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of 
.  being  the  one  country  in  the  world  where 
*(Hi05t&*  may  not  be  publicly  acted.*  It  was 
first  produced  in  New  York  on  5  Jn.  1894, 
and  the  New  York  Independent  Theatre,  in 
1899,  with  Miss  Mary  Shaw  as  Mrs.  Alving. 
In  1895-96  Madame  Nazimova,  with  Paid 
Orleneff,  eave  a  notable  production  of  'Ghosts* 
in  a  smalTroom  in  the  lower  East  side.  When 
Nazimova  was  a  student  m  Russia  the  wanted 
to  .*play  Regina  for  my  graduation  piece  at 
the  dramatic  schcpl  at  Moscow,  but  they  would 
not  let  me.  'Ghosts'  was  at  that  time  pro- 
hibited by  the  censor,  because  its  reflects  on 
the  Church.* 

Montrose  J.  Moses. 

GHURI,  goo'rS,  an  Asiatic  ^nasty  who 
had  the  seat  of  their  empire  in  the  country  of 
Ghur,  and  ruled  over  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
northern  Hindustan  and  Transoxiana.  Ghur 
first  appears  in  history  in  connection  with  Mah- 
mud  of  Ghazni  and  his  son  Masaud,  the  latter 
of  whom  subjugated  the  region  in  102(X  About 
a  century  later  Malik  Izzuddin  made  himself 
ruler  of  all  the  Ghur  country.  His  son,  Alaud- 
din  Jahansoz  (the  Burner),  fell  upon  Ghazni, 
and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  This  prince's 
nephews,  Ghiyassuddin  and  Muieuddtn,  estab- 
lished tnetr  power  in  Kliorasan  and  Ghazni. 
The  latter,  crossing  the  Indus,  then  conquered 
successive w  the  province  of  Mtdtan  (1176),  La- 
hore (1186).  and  Ajmere  (1190),  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  six  years  alt  Hindustan  as 
far  south  as  Nagpur  and  east  of  the  Irawaddy. 
On  the  death  of  Muizzuddin  the  Indian  states 
asserted  their  independence,  the  power  of  the. 
Ghuri  bein^  confined  to  Ghur,  Seistan  and 
Herat.  This  last  feeble  remnant  was  taken 
from  them  by  the  Shah  of  Kharezm  about  121S. 
Some  30  years  later  the  Ghur  princes  mau^d 
to  revive  something  of  their  tonner  power  at 
Herat,  which  they  retained  by  sufferance  from 
the  Mongols  down  to  1383,  when  the  dty  was 
captured  1^  Timur,  and  the  Ghur  sovereignty 
came  to  an  end. 

GHURKA8,  goorlc^z,  GURKAHS,  or 
OOORKHAS,  a  tribe  of  northern  India,  named 
from  the  village  of  Ghurkas  in  Nepal,  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Ghurkas,  before  the  formation 
of  the  present  kingdom  of  Nepal.  The 
Ghuiicas  are  the  mountaineers  of  Nepal,  and 
speak  a  Sanskritic  language.  The  Mdiainme- 
dans  drove  them  out  of  Rajputana  and  they 
migrated  to  Nepal,  of  which  ttiey  took  posses- 
sion in  1768.  When  the  En^sh  fint  invaded 
India  the  Ghurkas  were  formidable  opponents, 
but  are  now  most  friendly.  A  large  number  of 
them  are  in  the  Anglo-Indian  army,  chiefly  in 
the  infantry,  as  they  have  no  regard  for  the 
cavalry  service.  Besides  th«r  rifle  they  carry  a 
formidable  short-bent  sword  cidled  a  koorkree, 
with  the  edge  on  the  inside  of  the  bend,  with 
which  at  close  quarters  they  do  dreadfnl  execu- 
tion.  See  Nepal. 

GIACOMOTTI,  zhaTcymo'tS'.  F6Iix 
Henri,  French  artist:  b.  Quingey,  Doubs,  19 
Nov.  1828;  d.  1909.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Picot  at 
the  Beaux-Arts,  Paris;  oblainca  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome  in  1854;  established  his  studio  in  Paris 
in  1861,  and  painted  numerous  subjects  from 
mythology,^  religious  works  and  portraits. 
Among  his  canvases  are  ^Centaur  and 
Nym^>;  ^Christ  Teadiing  in.  the  Temple*; 


*The  Mount  of  Calvary.*  He  also  executed  a 
fresco  for  die  ceiling  of  one  of  the  salons  of 
the  Luxembourg  representing  the  apotheosis  of 

Rubens  and  paintings. 

GIACOSA.  Giuseppe,  Italian  dramatist: 
b.  Colleretto  Parella,  Piedmont,  21  _  Oct  1847; 
d.  2  Sept.  1906.  His  father,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  magistrate,  destined  him  early  for 
the  bar,  but  an  early  dramatic  attempt,  *Una 
partita  a  scacchi'  (A  Game  of  Chess),  writ- 
ten in  1871  for  private  amateur  performance, 
was  so  successful  that  it  induced  the  young 
lawyer  to  seek  a  career  in  literature  and  the 
theatre.  Giacosa's  work  as  a  dramatist  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  three  periods.  His  early 
plays,  *Una  partita  a  scacchi,'  'Trionfo  d'amore* 
(Triumph  of  Love,  1875),  are  romantic 
comedies  in  versc^  dreamy  dramatic  l^iends  of 
the  Val  d'Aosto  of  the  14th  century.  These 
were  followed  in  1877  by  'II  Fratello  d'anni* 
(Brothers  at  Arms),  a  romantic  drama  in  four 
acts.  In  the  subsequent  pUys,  while  the  plots 
are  still  Isud  in  mediaeval  Piedmont,  the  author 
changes  from  the  rhymed  MarteUiem  of  the 
comedies  to  an  unrhymed  hendecaqrllable  and 
turns  to  historical  melodrama,  a  transitional 
step  toward  the  more  modem  realism  of  his 
later  works.  This  is  the  period  of  ^11  Conte 
Rosso>  (The  Red  Count),  'Luisa>  (1881) 
and  'The  Lady  of  Challant,>  the  last  written 
for  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  first  produced  by  the 
French  actress  in  America.  Wtu  'Tristi  Amori* 
(Hapless  Love)  the  healthy  romantidsm  of 
Giacosa's  early  manner  is  abandoned  for  the 
■modem  social  drama.  Writing  now  in  prose 
only,  Giacosa  interests  himself  in  the  conflict 
between  idealism  and  various  aspects  of  bour- 
geois materialism.  In  the  oowerful  domestic 
triangle  of  'Tristi  Amori'  (1888)  and  in  die 
one-act  ^Diritti  dell'  anima*  (The  RigfaU  of 
the  SonI,  1894),  an  Italian  counterpart  of  Ib- 
sen's *A  Doll's  House,*  the  influence  of  the 
Scandinavian  dramatist  is  apparent.  *Come  Ic 
foglie'  (Like  Falling  Leaves,  1900),  a  pitiless 
study  of  the  disintegration  of  an  Italian  familjr, 
is  a  great  modem  play,  and  with  *Tristi  Anion* 
represents  the  author  at  his  best.  Giacosa's  last 
play,  *I1  piu  forte*  (The  Stronger),  pro- 
duced in  1905,  portrays  the  strug^e  between 
the  antagonistic  ideals  of  father  and  son.  In 
addition  to  his  work  as  a  dramatist,  Giacosa 
wrote  in  collaboration  with  Luigi  IlUca  the 
libretti  for  Puccini's  three  operas,  *La  Bo- 
heme,*  'Tosca*  and  'Madame  Butterfly.*  He 
founded  La  Lettura  in  1901,  whidi  magazine  he 
directed  until  his  death,  2  Sept.  1906.  He  was 
also  the  autiior  of  historical  works,  essays  and 
short  stories,  amcmg  which  'Castelli  Valdos- 
tani  e  Canavesi*  (1^),  'Novelle  e  paesi  val- 
dostani*  (1886),  flmpressioni  d'Asertca*. 
( 1896)  are  Ae  most  noted  for  their  penetrating 
observation  and  for  their  clearness  and  vigor  of 
thought.  Consult  Updegraff.  A.  and  E..  'Three 
Plays  by  Giuseppe  Giacosa*  (New  York  1913)  ; 
Trombley,  A,  E,  'Unhappy  Love*  (Bosttm 
1916) ;  and  translations  in  The  Drama  (Chi- 
cago 1911  and  1913).  On  the  author  see  Ojetti. 
U.,  in  the  'Nuova  Antologia*  (Noveasber  1906) ; 
Croce,  B.,  in  La  Critica  (Vol.  VI) ;  and  Smlh, 
S.  A.,  in  The  Drama  (May  1913). 

Alfked  G.  Pamakonl 

GIANT  CBLLS,  in  pathology,  a  form  of 
large  cells  many  times  the  siie  of  ^  cells  of 
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{he  body  with  which  they  are  associated.  Thqjr 
vciy  frequently  have  a  Urge  number  of  ,nuctet, 
sometimes  as  many  as  100  or  more.  It  la  sup- 
posed  that  giant  cells  originate  from  a  lack  of 
cell-division,  rather  than  by  a  coalescence  of  a 
number  of  small  cells.  Many  giant  cells  are 
found  in  the  ne%faborhood  of  active  growing 
tissue,  associated  with  infectious  disease  pro^ 
esses,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  carcinoma.  It 
is  thought  that  the  function  of  giant  cells  is 
protective. 

GIANTS,  persons  or  races  of  extraordi- 
nary stature.  History,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, makes  mention  of  giants.  The  nrst 
mention  of  giants  in  the  Bible  is  in  Geti. 
vi,  ^  where  the  Hebrew  word  used  is  nephilim, 
a  word  which  occurs  in  only  one  other 
passage,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  sons 
of  Anak,  who  dwelt  about  Hebron,  and 
who  were  described  by  the  terriBed  spies 
as  of  such  sire  that  compared  with  them 
they  appeared  in  their  own  sight  as  grass- 
hoppers. A  race  of  pants  called  the  Rephaim 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  In  Gen. 
xiv,  5,  and  xv,  20,  they  appear  as  a  distinct 
trib^  holding  possessions  in  Canaan.    At  the 

Bsriod  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  Og,  king  of 
ashan,  who  had  a  bedstead  nine  cubits  long, 
is  said  to  have  remained  alone  of  this  tribe,  but 
this  must  be  taken  to  mean  alone  on  the  east 
side  of  Jordan;  for  giants,  who  were  probably 
of  the  same  stock,  are  subsequently  mentioned 
as  living  about  Mount  Ephraim  (Jos.  xvii,  IS) 
and  among  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxi,  18). 
Goliath,  who  measured  six  cubits  and  a  span, 
and  who  was  slain  by  David,  is  die  most  cele- 
brated of  the  giants  mentioned  as  living 
among  the  Philistines.  The  other  races  of 
giants  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (besides 
the  sons  of  Anak  aJready  referred  to)  are  the 
Bmim,  who  occupied  the  country  afterward  held 
by  the  Moabites,  and  the  Zuzim  (a  branch  of 
the  Rephaim),  who  lived  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Jordan,  between  the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok. 
In  Deut.  ii,  20,  they  are  said  to  have  been  called 
by  the  Ammonites,  wbo  cmquered  dion,  Zam- 
zummim. 

The  giants  of  Greek  mythology  arc  believed 
by  some  to  represent  the  struggle  of  the  ele- 
ments of  nature  against  the  gods,  that  is,  against 
the  order  of  creation.  They  were  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  blood  of  Uranus,  which  fell 
into  the  lap  of  Ge  (the  earth).  Their  mother, 
indignant  at  the  banishment  of  the  Titans  into 
Tartarus,  excited  them  to  revolt  against  the 
gods.  They  hurled  mountains  and  forests 
against  Olynlpus,  disdsuning  the  lightnings  of 
Zeus.  An  oracle  having  declared  that  the  gods 
could  not  conquer  except  by  the  assistance  of 
a  mortal,  Athene  called  Heracles  to  their  aid. 
He  slew  Alpyoneus  and  Porphyrion,  the  most 
formidable  of  the  giants.  Apollo  and  Heracles 
shot  out  the  eyes  of  Ephialtes;  Dionysus  slew 
Eurytus  with  his  th>rrsus;  Hecate  and  Hephae- 
stus killed  Clytius  with  clubs  of  hot  iron;  Po- 
seidon hurled  a  part  of  the  island  of  Cos  on 
Polybotes;  Athene  buried  Enceladus  under  the 
island  of  Sicily  and  flayed  Pallas  and  made  a 
shield  of  his  skin.  The  remainder  perished 
under  the  hands  of  other  deities  by  the  thun- 
derbolts of  Jupiter  or  the  arrows  of  Heracles. 
This  fable  perhaps  indicates  volcatuc  eruptions, 
for  ivliich  the  Ffalegraean  fields,  where  the  cltiet 


scene  of  this  struggle  is  placed  and  where  tbe 
two  princq>al  giants  were  bom,  were  remarie- 
able.  Cos  and  Sicily,  which  toire  in  this  faU^ 
are  also  volcanic  Ovid  has  oesciibed  the  war 
of  the  giants  in  the  heghming  of  his  ^lietamotv 
phoses.* 

Giants  figure  largely  in  Celtic  and  Scand^ 
navian  mythology  and  l^nds.  In  the  legends 
of  the  Irish  there  are  the  two  giants»  Fingall  or 
Finn  MacCtunhal  and  his  son  Osaian.  Thp 
giants  of  the  Welsh  an  familiar  to  evemme 
throu^  die  adiievements  of  Jack  die  Giant 
Killer,  the  refvesentatlve  of  the  Scandinavian 
Thor,  the  dwtroyer  of  Skrimmer.  and  the 
Swiss  giants. 

Giants  are  rarer  in  occurrence  than  dwarfs, 
and  like  them  and  other  abnormalities  are  fre- 
quendy  sterile.  They  are  generally  of  a  Ijrmr 
phatic  temperament  and  are  seldom  long-lived. 
Legends  and  traditions  that  have  been  handed 
down  of  giant  races  having  inhabited  the  earth 
in  remote  and  prehistoric  times  have  been  di»- 
counted  by  scientific  investigation,  though  fos- 
sil bones,  which  may  be  those  of  mastodons  or 
manimotfas,  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of 
giants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  belief  that 
primaeval  nun  was  of  a  dwarfish  stature  and  that 
races  of  pigmies  now  *'Triariwg  represent  the  sur- 
vival of  the  earliest  are  equally  unfoutided. 

The  following  are  r^arded  as  in  the  aiain 
authentic  instance  of  giant  stature:  In  the 
time  of  Augustus  there  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
Horti  Sallustiani  at  Rome,  the  bodies  of  a  giant, 
Posio,  and  a  giantess,  Secundilla,  each  10  feet 
3  inches  high.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  an 
Arabian  giant  named  Gabbaras,  9  feet  4  inches 
high,  was  exhibited  at  Rome.  The  Emperor 
Maximin,  a  Thracian,  was  nearly  9  feet  hi^. 
A  Jewish  ^ant,  about  10  feet  high,  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus.  Long  Mores,  an  Irish 
giant,  of  the  time  of  Edward  HI,  was  6  feet 
103^  inches  hi^.  Queen  Elizabedi's  Flemish 
I>orter  was  7  feet  6  mches;  and  J.  Middleton, 
or  the  Ohild  of  HcUe,  bom  In  1578,  attained  the 
height  of  9  feet  3  inches.  C.  Munster,  a  yeo- 
man of  the  guard  in  Hanover,  who  died  in 
1676,  was  8  feet  6  inches  high^  and  Caianus,  a 
Swedish  giant,  about  9  feet  high,  exhibited  in 
London  in  1742.  C.  Byrne,  who  died  in  1783^  at- 
tained the  height  of  8  feet  4  inches ;  and  Patridc 
Cotter  O'Brien,  a  native  of  Kinsale,  who  lived 
about  the  same  time,  was  8  feet  7^  inches.  In 
1884  died  Pauline  Wedde  (called  Marian),  a 
German  grantee,  over  8  feet  2  inches  at  the  age 
of  18;  and  in  1887  Josef  Winkelmaier,  an  Aus- 
trian, 8  feet  9  inches,  aged  22.  Anna  Swan,  a 
native  of  Nova  Scotia,  above  8  feet  high;  her 
husband.  Captain  Bates,  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
of  the  same  height ;  Chan^-wu-gon,  the  Chinese 
g^ant.  7  feet  9  inches  high;  and  Feeder  Ma- 
chow,  a  Russian,  7  feet  9  inches,  are  other  in- 
stances. 

GIANT'S  CAUSEWAY,  Ireland  (deriv- 
ing its  name  from  a  legend  that  it  was  the  con* 
menconeht  of  a  road  to  be  constructed  by 
giants  across  the  channel  to  Scotland),  a  imt>- 
ural  pier  or  mole  of  columnar  basalt,  project- 
ing from  the  north  coast  of  Antrim.  Irelandi 
into  the  North  Channel,  seven  miles  ncHthcast 
of  Portrush.  It  is  part  of  an  overlying  mass  of 
basalt  from  300  to  500  feet  in  thickness,  which 
covers  almost  the  whtrie  country  of  Antrim  and 
the  eastern  pajrt  of  Lc»dondeny.  It  is  expowd 
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-for  900  ydrds  'and' exhibits  an  unequal  pave- 
ment, formed  of  the  tops  of  40,000  vertical 
cloicly-fitling  polygonal  columns,  which  in 
shape  are  chieny  hexagonal.  The  diameter  of 
-the  pillars  varies  from  IS  to  20  inches.  Each 
pillar  is  divided  into  joints  of  unequal  len^h, 
■ae  concave  hollow  at  the  end  of  one  division 
fitting  exactly  into  the  convex  projection  of 
other.  The  rock  is  compact  and  homogeneous 
and  is  somewhat  sonorous  when  struck  with  a 
irammer.  The  Giant's  Causeway  is  itself 
formed  of  three  causeways,  the  Little,  Mid- 
'dle  or  Honeycomb  and  the  Grand  Causeway. 
On  the  Little  Causeway  may  be  seen  an  octa- 
gon, pentagon,  hex^on  and  heptagon  all  to- 
■gether;  on  the  Middw  Oiusewsy  is  the  famous 
wishing  Chair,  «nth  two  arms  and  a  back,  on 
a  platform  where  the  columns  rise  to  a  height 
of  about  10  feet.  On  the  Grand  Causeway  are 
pointed  out  the  Lady's  Fan,  an  exact  arrange- 
ment  of  Ave  perfect  pentagons  surrounding  a 
heptagon;  the  keystone  of  the  Causeway' — a 
■sunk  octaigon;  and  the  sin^e  triangle.  At  the 
slartina:  point  is  the  Giant's  Loom^  an  imposing 
TOW  of  columns,  30  feet  high,  each  intersected 
about  30  joints;  to  the  left  Is  the  Qant's 
ell,  to  the  right  the  Chant's  Chair.  An  dec- 
trie  tramway  comiects  Fortmsh  with  the 
Giant's  Causeway. 

GIBARA,  ge-ba'rS,  Cuba,  a  seaport  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Santiago  province.  It  has  a 
fine  harbor  protected  by  a  fort  at  the  entrance. 
There  is  a  military  hospital  here.  The  district 
is  rich  in  timber ;  coffee,  supr  and  tobacco  are 
among  its  products.    Pop.  6,841. 

GIBBES,  Robert  Wilson,  American  scien- 
tist and  historian:  b.  Charleston,  S.  C,  8  July 
1809;  d.  Columbia,  S.  C,  15  Oct  1866.  He  was 
graduated  from  Sou^  Carolina  College  (Co- 
lumbia) in  1827,  from  the  Medical  College  of 
South  Carolina  (Charleston)  in  1830.  In 
1827-35  was  assistant  professor  of  chemistry, 

?eology  and  mineralogy  in  the  South  Carolina 
College,  in  1852-60  was  a  newspaper  editor  at 
Columbia  and  in  the  Civil  War  was  surgeon- 
general  of  South  Carolina.  His  contributions 
to  science  appeared  in  the  'Journal*  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Science  and  other  learned 
publications.  His  paper  on  ^IVphoi^^  Pneu- 
monia* (American  Joumai  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  1842)  was  the  first  to  urge  the  substi- 
tution of  stimulants  for  the  knife  in  the  treat- 
ment of  that  disease.  He  published  *Dpcu- 
mentary  History  of  the  American  Revolution' 
(3  vols.,  1853-57). 

GIBBET,  jib'et,  a  gallows,  formerly  in  use 
'to.  certain  European  countries,  on  which  the 
bodies  of  criminals  wbo  had  been  guilty  of  par- 
ticularly atrocious  crimes  were  suspended  after 
execution,  encased  in  an  iron  frame  near  the 
spot  where  the  crime  was  committed. 

GIBBON,  gl^n,  Edward.  Enriish  histo- 
iton:  b.  Putney,  Surre>',  27  April  O.  S.  (8  May) 
1737;  d.  London,  16  Jan.  1794.  He  was  the  eld- 
tet  son  of  Edward  Gibbon  and  Judith  Porten. 
The  family  was  originally  Kentish,  and  Gibbon 
gives  some  extended  account  of  its  origin  in  his 
lUBtly  celebrated  'Memoirs.'  He  there  erred, 
however,  as  he  suspected  before  the  close  of 
his  life,  in  tracing  the  connection  to  Robert 
Gibbon  of  Rolvenden.  He  was  really  descended 
from  Thomas  Gibbon  of  West  Cliffe,  a  younger 
bmndi  of  the  family.   It  is  significant  fftat  the 
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arms  of  the  yotinger  branch,  rather  Aan  that 
of  the  Rolvenden  (^bbons,  appears  on  the  Gib- 
bon bookplate,  perhaps  one  that  his  fadier  had 
used  before  him. 

Gibbon's  father  was  a  care-free  i>leasure- 
loving  gentleman.  He  married  against  his 
father's  wishes  and  lost  thereby  a  large  share 
of  an  amjde  fortune.  He  lost  still  more  in  iSait 
expensive  pleasures  of  the  mid-18th  century, 
in  which  he  took  a  too  active  part.  His  pubhc 
life  was  limited  to  sittings  in  two  Parliaments 
as  a  Tory,  and  to  an  aldennaoship  of  the 
of  London  for  a  few  months.  After  some  10 
years  of  married  life  Gibbon's  mother  died  and 
his  father,  dee]dy  mourning  his  loss,  but  also 
deeply  in  debt,  retired  to  Buritcm  and  the  quiet 
life  of  a  secluded  countiy  gentleman. 

Gibbon's  grandfather  was  a  man  of  moie 
force  of  character.  The  son  of  Matthew  Gib- 
bon, linen-draper  of  London,  he  became  an  un- 
usually successful  business  man.  He  contracted 
to  clothe  King  William's  troops  in  Flanders. 
He  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms and  was  commended  by  Lord  Bolingbrolce 
for  his  exceptional  knowled^  of  the  trade  of 
England.  He  became  a  director  of  the  ill- 
starred  South  Sea  Clompany,  only  to  lose  the 
labors  of  30  years  in  the  crash  of  1720.  Yet 
before  his  death,  16  years  later,  he  amassed  aor 
other  fortune,  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  large  u 
the  first. 

The  future  historian  was  a  sickly  Child  whose 
life  was  often  despaired  of.  The  famous  prac- 
titioners of  the  tune  were  frequently  called  to 
attend  him.  Fortunately,  in  addition  to  a 
mother's  care,  he  had  the  loving  devotion  of 
her  maiden  sister  Catherine,  to  whom  he  ac- 
knowledges that  he  owed  bis  life.  He  was 
taught  at  home,  partly  In'  a  domestic  tutor, 
until  almost  nine,  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
school  of  Dr.  Wooddeson  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames.  Here  he  remained  some  two  ^rs 
"reviled  and  buffeted*  as  a  Tory,  yet  gaining 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin  *at  the  ex- 
pense of  many  tears  and  some  blood.*  But  the 
precocious  boy  was  gaining  more  from  his 
•early  and  invincible  love  of  reading,"  which 
was  encouraged  by  his  cultivated  and  judicious 
aunt.  Of  her  he  says,  she  was  *the  true  mother 
of  my  mind  as  well  as  of  my  health.^  He  thus 
read  Pope's  *Homer,>  the  'Arabian  Nights,' 
Dr^den's  <  Virgil,'  Ovid's  'Metamorphoses,' 
besides  'many  English  pages  of  poetiy  and  ro- 
mance, of  history  and  travels.*  Gibbon  was 
next  sent  to  Westminster  School,  which  his 
father  had  attended  before  him.  This  was  the 
easier  because  his  aunt,  who  had. been  left  de- 
pendent by  the  bankruptcy  of  her  father,  noin^ 
took  charge  of  one  of  the  homes  for  the  bojf 
and  coula  still  care  for  him.  Yet  his  bodSy 
afflictions  sadly  interfered  with  his  studies.  "He 
was  finally  transferred  to  Bath  and  then  to  the 
house  of  a  physician  at  Winchester.  In  his  15th 
year  (Hbbon's  health  wonderfully  improved 
and  after  a  few  ineffective  weeks  m  the  home 
of  Rev.  Philip  Francis  at  Esher  SurrQ-,  Be  was 
quickly  transferred  to  Oxford,  where  he  be- 
came a  gentleman  commoner  of  M^pdalen  (col- 
lege in  April  1752. 

Even  before  this  time  the  genius  of  the  fu- 
ture historian  had  asserted  itself  in  the  char- 
acter of  his  reading.  Some  20  volumes  octavo 
of  a  'Universal  History'  were  devoured  by  the 
mere  hoy  as  they  appeared   He  then  took  up 
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indmdtial  work  on  ancient  or  modem  times, 
ranging  through  a  vast  number  with  great  ra- 
pidity. It  was  Ediard's  'Roman  History*  that 
first  led  him  to  the  period  he  was  later  to  make 
his  own.  From  this  he  extended  his  reading 
to  the  mediaeval  age  of  Europe  and,  before  he 
was  16,  had  exhausted  all  English  sources  in 
his  favorite  field.  While  he  was  yet  to  make 
himself  the  authoritative  scholar,  he  already 
showed  that  marrclous  ability  in  acquiring  his- 
torical knowledge  that  martoed  his  later  main 
hood. 

This  remarkable  self -education  may  be  em- 
phasized (he  more  because  Gibbon  was  soon  to 
experience  the  inadequacy  of  university  train- 
ing in  his  time.  He  entered  Oxford  before  he 
was  15  years  old.  Yet  he  soon  found  that  reg- 
ular tasks  were  not  enforced,  that  absence  from 
the  university  was  not  noticed,  that  folhr  and 
even  vice  were  not  restrained.  Though  un- 
nsually  fond  of  reading,  as  we  know,  be  fdl 
into  idleness  and  the  mild,  if  expensive,  pleas- 
ure of  travel  Only  'in  the  long  vacation  did  he 
again  read  assiduously  and  b^n  his  first  in- 
dependent work,  an  essay  on  the  *Age  of  Se- 
sostris.*  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
strange  that  Gibbon  so  severely  arraigned  the 
university  in  his  ^Memoirs':  •To  the  Univer- 
nity  of  Oxford  I  acknowledge  no  obligation. 
...  I  spent  14  months  at  Magdakh  College ; 
they  proved  the  14  months  the  most  idle  and 
unprofitable  of  «y  whole  life.* 

Yet  Gibbon's  mind  was  not  wholly  inactive 
at  this  time.  The  key  of  Magdalen  library  had 
been  delivered  to  him  and  he  was  soon  tempted 
by  what  be  had  heard  of  Middleton's  ^Free  In* 
quiry'  (1749)  as  a  dangerous  book.  Strangely 
enoi^  he  was  repelled  by  the  scepticism  am 
led  to  consider  senously  the  claims  of  the  Ca.ib- 
olic  Church.  Falling  in  with  a  student  who  was 
already  a  Catholic,  he  was  fumi^ed  with  Cath- 
olic books  and  by  boyish  dependence  on  his 
own  reason  was  led  to  embrace  the  faith.  Not 
realizing  the  full  consequences  of'  his  act  he 
asked  admission  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  June 
1753.  His  father,  to  whom  he  wrote  M  once^ 
unwisely  disclosed  the  young  man's  conversion 
to  the  authorities  at  Oxford  and  he  was  for- 
ever excluded  irom  the  tmiversity. 

The  course  taken  by  Gibbon's  fadwr  fat  these 
unusual  circumstances  was  to  have  more  than 
one  important  effect  on  the  historian's  life.  He 
was  sent  to  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  to  the  home 
of  a  Protestant  pastor,  who  became  his  tutor 
and  guardian.  Here  he  remained  almost  five 
years,  pursuing  a  regular  and  valuable  course 
of  instnicti(m  with  Pastor  Pavilliard.  Throu^ 
the  same  instrumeiUality  and  his  own  reflec- 
tions be  again  became  a  Protestant  He  also 
learned  French  as  a  native,  thus  commanding 
another  important  literature.  He  acquired  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  a  begin- 
ning in  Greek  He  carried  on  with  growii^ 
maturity  his  historical  reading.  His  luenness 
for  itttellectual  pursuits  led  him  to  correspond- 
ence with  several  European  scholars,  and  he 
once  visjjted  and  was  received  by  Voltaire.  So 
valuably  were  these  years  that  Gibbon  put  the 
highest  estimate  upon  them:  *Such  as  I  am. 
in  genius  or  leammg  or  manners,  I  owe  my 
creation  to  Lausanne."* 

Nor  must  one  other  episode  of  those  years  be 
foiKotten.  At  Lausanne  the  young  Gibbon  met 
and  loved  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  Susanne 


Curchod,  daughter  of  a  Swiss  clergymin.  Th<6 
affection  was  sincere  on  both  ddes.  But  this 
engagement  was  conditlMied  on  the  approval  of 
Gibbon's  father,  on  whom  he  was  dependenjU 
and  that  approval  was  prombtly  refused  on  his 
return  to  England.  Under  these  ciretnnstanecs 
Gibbon  .did  what  many  another  yctmg  tnan  ol 
his  country  has  since  done.  He  "sighed  as  SL 
lover,*  he  ■obeyed  as  a  son.*  And  if  the  fail- 
tire  of  marriage  was  harder  for  the  danghier 
of  the  poor  Swiss  clerg^an.  she  was  consoled 
not  many  years  after  with  wnat  proved  a  more 
remarkable  match.  She  became  the  wife  of 
Necker,  afterward  French  Minister  of  PtnancC^ 
and  the  mother  of  Madame  de  Stael. 

Before  leaving  Switzerland  Gibbon  had  begtm 
his  first  published  work,  his  'Essay  on  the 
Study  of  Literature.*  It  was  written  in  his 
adopted  language  and  was  the  restdt  of  his 
dassteal  studies,  with  wtnch  it  espedallv  dealt. 
It  was  completed  in  the  year  of  his  rettam  td 
England,  tfioos^  not  published  until  1761.  Then 
it  gained  swne  recognition  on  the  Continent, 
where  it  was  republished  the  following  year. 
In  En^nd  it  was  tittle  noticed,  though  a  truw^ 
lation  was  finally  made. 

Gibbon  returned  to  England  in  1758.  As  he 
had  taken  up  no  profession  he  was  still  depend- 
ent for  the  next  12  years  np(w  his  father'i 
bounty.  Two  years  and  a  hsdf  of  this  time 
(1760-62)  he  spent  as  captain  in  the  South 
Hampshire  militia,  the  result  of  a  wave  of  mlK- 
tary  enthusiaan  whidi  had  swept  En^and  on 
a  threatened  invasion  by  the  French.  Tbift 
largely  withdrew  him  from  historical  studies, 
but  he  acknowledges  that  these  years  again 
Bade  him  an  Englishman  and  that  the  military 
experience  had  ^ot  been  useless  to  the  his- 
torian of  the  Rcnnan  Enmire.*  Evecy  vaeatiofl^ 
too,  was  spent  with  his  beloved  books,  and  he 
meditated  for  treatment  severe  lustorical  sub-' 
jects,  among  them  the  life  of  Rsde^,  the  lib- 
erty of  the  Swiss  and  a  history  of  tne  republic 
of  Florence. 

As  soon  as  he  was  freed  from  the  militia, 
Cribbon  hastened  to  the  Continent  to  complete 
his  education  by  travel  and  study.  In  this  he 
spent  another  two  years  and  a  half,  at  P«ria, 
Lansanne  and  in  an  extended  Italian  tour. 
Everywhere  he  was  reading  as  well  as  seeing, 
so  that  it  is  not  strange  that  on  this  tour  be 
^lould  finally  have  chosen  the  subject  of  his 
life  work.  The  resolution  was  taken  in  Rome 
a»  he  sat  musing  in  the  evening,  while  the 
Franciscan  friars  "were  sinking  vespers  in  tfae 
tenv>le  of  Jnptter  on  rums  of  the  caiMtoL* 
It  was  15  Oct  1764,  and  Gibbon  had  about  half 
completed  his  28di  year. 

Yet  the  great  work  could  not  be  immediately  . 
begun.  Gibbon  was  still  dependent.  At  homo  ' 
be  could  not  be  master  of  his  time.  In  Lod^ 
don  he  could  not  use  his  books.  Other  plans 
also  intervened  in  the  five  years  following  his 
second  return  to  En^^d  (1765).  His  fritanl 
Deyrerdun  visited  him  and  wi^  liis  assistance 
(^bbon  uhdertot^  the  history  of  the  Swiss, 
writing  it  also  in  French.  But  the  historian 
was  unacquainted  with  German  and  far  from 
the  Swiss  archives,  so  that  the  first  book  of 
his  projected  work  was  finally  committed  to 
the  flames.  Then  Gibbon  assisted  has  friend  in 
the  ^M^moires  Littiratres  de  la  Grand 
Bretagne,>  whidi  were  publiriied  m  1767  anA 
1768.   In  1770  he  also  prmfesd  anonynoucdy.faU. 
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'Critical  Obaetvationg  on  the  Sbi^  Book  <si 
the  iEneid,'  a  brilliant  and_  ooncluave  ^answer 
to  a  theory  of  WaHinrton  in  his  'Divine  Le- 
gation of  Moses.' 

Meanwhile  the  historian  bad  be^un  the  more 
serious  study  of  his  Roman  subject  in  1768, 
after  the  failure  of  the  Swiss  project.  Two 
years  later  he  was  left  independent  at  his 
father's  death,  and  establishioff  himself  in  Lott- 
don  in  1772  he  befiran  the  composition  of  his 
*Histoiy  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  On  the  death  of  Goldsmith  (1774)  he 
was  made  professor  of  history  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament,  «at  the  begmning  of  the  memorable 
contest  between  Great  Britain  and  America.* 
Yet  he  was  to  attain  fame  not  by  tongue  but 
by  pen.  Silent  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
sprang  at  once  into  public  esteem  when  the 
first  volume  of  his  'History^  issued  from  the 
press  in  1776.  The  first  impression  was  soon 
exhausted.  A.  second  edition  was  sold  and  a 
third  printing  within  a  year.  *My  book,*  he 
says,  *'was  on  every  table  and  almost  on  every 
toilette ;  the  historian  was  crowned  by  the  taste 
or  fashion  of  the  day,  nor  was  the  general 
voice  disturbed  the  barkinK  of  any  profone 
critic*  The  lastmg  fame  of  the  author  waa 
once  for  all  establi^ted. 

From  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  *  Decline  and  Fall*  to  the  issue  of  the  last 
three  (1788)  is  a  period  of  12  years,  die  whole 
period  of  collecting  materials  and  composition 
covering  two  decades.  Of  these  12  years  the 
first  seven  were  the  most  active.  After  the 
first  enthusiasm  for  his  'History*  had  sub- 
sided, a  storm  of  clerical  critidsm  burst  npon 
his  treatment  of  the  growth  of  Christianity  in 
the  early  centuries.  This  he  did  not  at  first 
answer,  but  when  his  good  faith  was  attacked 
he  at  last  replied  in  a  Vindication'  (1779).  In 
the  same  year  he  prepared  a  state  paper,  the 
^Memoire  Justicatif,'  against  the  French  course 
in  relation  to  the  American  war.*  He  was  also 
made  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Trade.  In  1781  he  published  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  the  'Decline  and  Fall.*  The 
following  year  he  iaat  his  seat  in  Parliament 
and  his  place  as  Lord  Commissioner,  and 
though  some  offers  were  made  of  other  pubHc 
positions  he  never  again  took  part  in  public  life. 

Gibbon  now  resolved  on  an  unusual  move 
for  an  Englishman.  While  by  no  means  a  poor 
man.  he  thought  his  income  insufficient  for  Eng- 
lish life.  He  therefore  dedded  to  remove  to 
Lausanne  and  unite  his  establishment  vrith  that 
of  his  friend  Deyverdun.  To  his  friend  and 
the  place  he  was  bound  by  ties  of  early  affec-' 
tion.  He  could  live  well  in  Switzerland  and 
jret  save  money.  He  could  complete  his  'His- 
tory' and  return  to  En^and  at  the  age  of  50 
a  osmparatively  rich  man.  So  he  explained  his 
purposes  and  he  finally  settled  in  his  new  home 
in  1783.  Four  years  later  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  the  last  three  volumes  of  the  'De- 
cline and  Fall,*  ^ich  were  published  on  his 
l^hday,  1788.  After  a  year  in  England,  how- 
ever, he  went  back  to  Switzerland,  fully  satis- 
fied with  his  foreign  residence.  Deyverdun 
died  in  1789,  but  Gibb(m  still  ching  to  bis 
adc^ted  country. 

He  was  now  to  undertake  the  one  other  im- 
portant literary  work  of  his  lifetime.  In  the 
year  of  the  publication  of  his  'History*  he  be- 


gan die  cdebrated  'Henoirs,*  winch' have  de- 
ughted  the  world  for  more  than  a  century.  On 
these  he  was  engaged  at  intervals  for  the  next 
six  years,  and  he  left  six  different  sketcba 
covering  more  or  less  fully  different  portions 
of  his  life.  The  'Memoirs'  were  finely  printed 
in  1796  with  the  'Miscellaneous  Works'  of  the 
historian,  edited  by  Lord  ^effield.  The  mano- 
scripts  remained  m  thf  possession  of  the  Shef- 
field fatmly  for  a  rantuiy,  when  they  were  de- 
posited in  the  British  Museum  and  the  whde 
of  the  six  partial  sketches  were  published 
Then  it  was  seen  that  Lord  Sheffield  had  taken 
unusual  liberties  with  (libbon's  autobiography, 
though  preserving  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
sketoies  not  overlapping. 

In  1793  Gil^on  hastened  to  England  on  the 
death  of  the  wife  of  Lord  Sheffidd,  his  inti- 
mate friend.  During  the  year  he  was  still  full 
of  plans.  He  had  once  hinted  a  supplement  to 
his  'History.'  He  now  meditated  a  series  of 
biographies  of  eminent  Englishmen.  He  even 
set  his  hand  to  a  pro^ectus  which  should  an- 
nounce the  editing  of  English  historical  writers 
by  John  Pinkerton.  But  all  such  plans  were 
to  be  stayed.  A  disorder  with  which  he  lad 
Icmg  been  afflieted  led  to  dropsy,  for  which 
he  was  treated  at  different  times  m  the  fall  of 
1793.  At  last  he  became  raindly  worse  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  and  died  very 
suddenly. 

(ribbon's  fame  rests  upon  his  one  great  im- 
dertaldng,  the  'History  of  the  Dedine  and 
Fall.'  It  was  the  most  monumental  work  of 
its  age,  as  he  was  the  most  erudite  historical 
student  of  his  tune.  In  his  'Memoirs^  Gibbm 
hesitates  to  class  himself  with  Hume  and  Rob- 
ertson, but  he  is  die  only  one  of  the  three  to 
outlive  a  century  of  wonderful  progress  in  his- 
torical research.  It  is  tme  some  defects  have 
been  found  in  his  famous  'History,*  and  newer 
views  of  historical  development  find  some  omis- 
sions. But  the  century-old  work  has  been  the 
basis  for  all  later  research,  while  it  is  still 
edited  by  learned  historians  instead  of  being 
replaced  1^  labors  of  dvir  own.   See  Gibbon's 
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GIBBON,  a  tailless  anthropoid  ape  of  the 
East  Indies,  the  several  species  of  which  con- 
stitute the  genus  Hylohates  of  the  family  Simi' 
ida.  They  are  neariy  allied  to  the  orangs  and 
chimiianzees,  but  are  smatlerr  of  more  slender 
form,  and  their  arms  are  so  long  as  almost  to 
reach  die  ground  when  the  animal  assumes  an 
erect  posture ;  there  are  also  naked  callosities  on 
the  buttocks.  In  general  the  gibbons  are  the 
lowest  among  the  anthropoid  apes,  and  connect 
them  with  the  Old  World  monkeys  by  way  of 
the  semnopithecine  group.  (See  Langur^).  The 
gibbons  are  inhabitants  of  forests,  their  long 
arms  enabling  them  to  swing  themselves  from 
bou^  to  boi^h^  which  they  do  to  wonderful 
distances  and  with  extreme  agility.  They  can- 
not, however,  move  with  ease  or  rapidity  on  the 
ground.  The  conformation  of  the  hinder  ex- 
tremities adds  to  their  difficulty  in  this,  while 
it  increases  their  adaptation  to  a  life  among  the 
branches  of  trees,  the  soles  of  the  feet  being 
much  turned  inward.  ^  None  of  the  gibbons  are 
of  large  size,  averaging  about  three  feet  taU. 
Eight  or  ten  species  are  named  in  the  books,  but 
probably  increased  knowledge  will  reduce  this 
number.  One,  the  stamang  {H.  syndactylus), 
has  the  second  and  third  digits  of  the  hind  limb 
partly  united,  and  the  hair  of  the  upper  arm 
pointing  downward,  while  that  on  the  forearm 
grows  upward.  It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and 
has  been  set  apart  as  the  type  of  a  separate 
genus  {Siamanga)  by  some  naturalists.  The 
other  species  have  the  digits  mostly  free;  they 
are  natives  of  Cambodia,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Sumatra  and  Java,  and  are  known  as  lars, 
hoolocks,  agile  gibbons,  white-handed  gibbons, 
etc,  but  are  much  alike.  One  species  is  called 
•wow-wow*  in  imitation  of  the  howling  ciy 
that  is  characteristic  of  all.  Consult  any  work 
on  natural  history  and  Hartmann's  'Anthro- 
poid Apes>  (1886). 

GIBBONS,  Abigail  (Hopper),  American 
philanthropist :  b.  Philadelphia,  7  Dec.  1801 ;  4 
New  Yorl^  10  Jan.  1893.  She  was  daughter  of 
Isaac  T.  Hopper  Ol-v.)  and  wife  of  James 
Sloan  Gibbons  (q.v.).  She  taught  in  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York,  in  1845  assisted  in  found- 
mg  the  Women's  Prison  Association,  and  was 
also  a  founder  of  the  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home 
for  discharged  prisoners.  In  the  Civil  War  she 
was  active  m  Federal  hospitals  and  camps.  It 
was  chiefly  through  her  instrumentality  that  the 
New  York  State  reformatory  for  women  and 
girls  was  established  by  the  legislature. 

GIBBONS,  Grinling,  English  sculptor  and 
wood-carver:  b.  Rotterdun,  4  April  1648;  d. 
London.  3  Aug.  1721.  In  1671  Evel^  found 
him  at  Deptford  carving  on  wood  Tmtoretto's 
'Crucifixion' ;  and  on  Evelyn's  recommendation 
he  was  appointed  by  Charles  II  to  a  place  in 
the  Board  of  Works,  and  employed  in  the  orna- 
mental carving  of  me  choir  of  the  chapel  at 
Windsor.  His  works  display  great  taste  and 
delicaCT-  of  finish,  and  his  flowers  and  foliage 
have  almost  the  li^tness  of  nature.  For  the 
choir  of  Saint  Paurs,  London^  he  exetuted  the 
foliage  of  festoons,  and  those  m  lime-tree  which 
decorate  the  side  aisles.  At  Chanttworth,  at 
Burleigh,  at  Sonthwick,  Hampshire,  and  other 
mansions  of  the  English  nobility,  he  executed 
an  immense  quantity  of  carved  embellishment 
The  cdling  of  a  room  at  Petworth  is  regarded 
a»  hit  ek*T  d^auvre.  He  also  produced  several 


fine  pieces  in  marble  and  bronze.  Among  these 
are  the  statue  of  James  II,  Whitehall;  the  base 
of  the  statute  of  Charles  I,  at  Charing  Ctoss; 
and  that  of  Charles  II,  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 

GIBBONS,  James,  Car<Unal,  American 
Roman  Cathol-c  prelate:  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  23 
July  1834.  When  very  young  he  was  taken  by 
his  father  to  Ireland  to  be  educated.  He  re- 
turned to  America  in  1853  and  resided  in  New 
Orleans  until  1855.  when  he  matriculated  at 
Saint  Charles  College,  near  EUicott  Citjr,  Md^ 
where  he  was  graduated  with  distinction  in 
1857.  He  then  pursued  his  theological  course  at 
the  Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice  and  at  Saint 
Mary's  University,  Baltimore.  On  30  June 
1861  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  his  first  mission 
being  at  Saint  Patrickrs  Church,  Baltimore, 
where  he  was  assistant.  Transferred  to  Saint 
Bridget's  Church,  Canton,  he  ministered  to  a 
small  congregation  until  1865,  when  Archbishop 
Spalding  made  him  chancellor  of  the  archdiocese 
and  his  private  secretary.  The  Second  Plenary 
Council  at  Baltimore,  1866,  made  him  its  assist- 
ant chancellor,  and  in  August  1868  he  was  con- 
secrated titular  bishop  of  Adramyttum  in 
tartibus  infidetium  and  first  vicar-apostolic  o£ 
North  Carolina,  erected  by  bull  of  His  Holiness, 
Pius  IX  dated  3  March  1868.  He  found  three 
churches,  two  priests  and  about  1,000  Roman 
Catholics  scattered  over  the  entire  State.  He 
opened  a  school,  which  he  personally  con- 
ducted; built  six  churches;  introduced  into  the 
vicariate  the  Benedictine  order  at  Belmont,  Gas- 
ton County,  where  Mary  Help  abbey  was  later 
erected;  estabUshed  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and 
built  for  them  a  sdiool  for  whites  and  one  for 
negroes  in  Wilmington.  He  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  every  adult  Roman  CathoUe 
in  the  State,  and  met  them  at  their  homes, 
traveling  from  the  seaside  to  the  mountains,  up 
and  down  the  State,  and  that  none  should  be 
neglected.  After  four  years  he  was  translated  to 
die  see  of  Richmond  in  1872.  Here  he  erected 
five  churches,  Saint  Peter's  Academy  in  charge 
of  the  Xaverian  Brothers,  and  Saint  Sodue's 
Home  for  Old  People  in  chaise  of  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
parochial  schools  in  Petersburg  and  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  and  enlarged  Saint  Joswih's  Female  Orphan 
Asylum,  Richmond,  Va.  In  1877  Archbishop 
Bayley  asked  to  have  Bishop  Gibbons  appointed 
his  coadjutor,  and  on  the  death  of  ArchbishiH^ 
Bayl^  in  October  of  that  year  Bishop  Gibbons 
beome  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States,  He  headed  the 
del^^tion  of  American  prelates  who  vi»ted 
Rome  in  1883  to  represent  the  aSairs 
of  the  Church  in  the  United  Sutes  at  the  Vati* 
can,  and  to  outline  the  work  of  the  Third  Plen- 
aiy  Council  to  meet  in  1884.  Pope  Leo  XIII  ap- 
pointed Archl^slu)[t  Gibbons  to  preside  over  the 
council.  In  direcung  the  proceeding  of  the 
council  he  co-operated  in  the  enactment  of  many 
important  new  decrees,  made  necessaiy  by  u* 
progress  and  development  of  Catholicism  in 
America;  and  these  acts  and  decrees  were, 
after  mature  deliberation,  approved  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  Leo  XIII  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  action  and  course  of  Arch- 
bi^op  Gibbons  and  created  him  cardinal  7  June 
1886,  and  on  30  June  1886  Archbishop  Keorick 
of  Saint  Louis*  representing  the  Pope,  be* 
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atoWed  the  insi^a  of  his  office  upon  th« 
newl^-made  cardinal.  Cardinal  Gibbons  sailed 
for  Europe  the  next  year  to  receive  the  apostolic 
benediction  and  to  be  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  college  of  cardinals,  the  25th  in  succes- 
sion. While  in  Rome  he  interpreted  to  the  Pops 
the  democratic  spirit  of  American  Catholicism 
in  respect  to  the  labor  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  the  exact  relation  existing 
between  the  employers  and  the  employed.  He 
was  installed  as  pastor  of  his  titular  church  25 
March  1887,  and  was  assigned  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  a  church  of  great 
antiquity,  on  the  Tiber.  He  returned  to  Amer- 
ica In  November  1887;  on  24  May  1888  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.  C-,  and  dedicated  the  divinity 
building  13  Nov.  1889.  Cardinal  Gibbons  has 
been  chancellor  ef  the  university  since  its  foun- 
dation. In  November  1888  he  celebrated  at 
Baltimore  the  centenary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  United  States,  sub- 
sequently convemng  a  congress  of  Catholic 
laymen,  die  first  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 
(Ordinal  Gibbons  is  president  of  the  Bureau  of 
Catholic  Indian  Missions,  and  is  the  first  Ameri- 
can cardinal  to  take  part  in  the  election  ot  a 
pope.  A  model  churchman,  he  is  also  a  typical 
American  citizen,  loyal,  progressive  and  ptwtic- 
spirited.  On  20  Oct  1918  his  golden  jubilee, 
commemorating  an  episcopate  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  first  American  prelate  to  complete 
50  3rears  as  a  bishop,  was  celebrated  with  a 
special  message  from  Pope  Bene(Uct  XV,  testi- 
monials, congratulations,  the  attendance  of  dele- 
gations from  all  parts,  including  commissions 
from  Italy,  France  and  Great  Bntain.  He  has 
pubUsfaed  <The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers'  (1876: 
58th  ed.  1903);  'Our  Christian  Hentage^ 
<1889):  *The  Ambassador  of  Christ'  (1896), 
etc. 

GIBBONS,  James  Sloane,  Americui 
banker:  b.  Wilmington.  DeL  1  July  IftlO;  d. 
New  York.  17  Oct.  1892.  He  early  became  a 
•troiw  ^lition^  and  in  1863  fats  house  in 
New  York  was  sadced  by  a  mob.  during  the 
draft  riots,  because  he  lud  illuminated  it  in 
honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  Ms  patriotic  song,  which  was  very 
popular  during  the  Civil  War,  *We  Are  Qmiing, 
Father  Abraham,  Three  Hundred  Thousand 
More.> 

GIBBON'S    AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  Of 

the  six  memoirs  written  at  various  times  and 
published  under  this  title,  the  latest  is  the  most 
finished,  if  not  the  most  interesting.  We  could 
wish  that  die  space  given  to  Gibbon's  family 
history  had  been  devoted  to  fuller  details  of 
bis  own  education,  conversion  to  Catholicism 
and  reaction  therefrom.  The  style,  admirably 
balanced  and  di^ified,  well  conveys  the  man, 
whose  sincerity  is  yet  temi>ered  by  a  certain 
coldness.  One  is  somewhat  jarred  to  read  that 
GiUwn  abandoned  bis  engagement  to  die  at- 
tractive Mile.  Curchod  because  of  his  father's 
ifisapproval,  saying,  *I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I 
obeyed  as  a  son* :  that  fauier,  of  whose  death 
be  writes,  "The  tears  of  a  son  are  seldom  last- 
ing.* Characteristic,  too,  it  is  that  -he  should 
use  the  word  ^passion*  solely  in  reference  to 
studies.  But  the  valne  of  his  record  lies 
in  the  light  it  throws  for  «  on  the  workings 
of  his  most  ^stingtiialied  nund.  a  mind  whi^ 


does  not,  like  that  of  other  writers,  reveal  it- 
self wholly  in  its  woric  Without  the  auto- 
bioeraphy  we  should  not  have  known  how  Gib- 
boas  habits  of  systematic  industry  and  absor^ 
tion  in  his  task  were  fostered  by  his  Ichh;  rcn- 
dcncC  im  Smtzeriand  and  the  friendships  formed 
there;  The  composure  of  these  pages,  dieir 
steadfastness  and  elevation  of  thoti^t,  remain 
inspiring.  From  them  we  gain  not  only 
real  knowle<^  of  die  man  who  wrote  the 
^Decline  and  Fall,*  but  a  necessary  insight  into 
the  influence  of  that  greatest  of  all  mstories 
over  the  ideas  of  the  18th  century. 

Ahna  Robbsom  Buik. 

GIBBS,  Alfred,  American  soldier:  b.  Suns* 
wick,  L.  I.,  22  April  18^;  d.  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  26  Dec.  186B.  He  was  graduated  from  die 
United  States  lifilitaty  Acadony  in  1846,  served 
in  the  mounted  rifles  during  the  Mexican  War. 
was  brevetted  captain,  and  until  1861  was  cm- 
ployed  in  frontier  and  recruiting  service.  He 
served  in  the  Federal  army  during  the  Civil 
War  and  attained  the  rank  of  major-general  of 
volunteers  and  brevet  brigadier-general  United 
States  aimy.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
volimteer  sernce  in  1866,  became  major  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry  in  that  year,  and  until  his 
death  was  stationed  at  various  Kansas  forts. 

GIBBS,  George,  American  mineralogist:  b. 
Newport,  R.  I.,  8  Jan.  1782;  d.  Newtown,  N.  Y, 
5  Aug.  1833.^  Early  becoming  interested  in  the 
study  of  mineralog)^  he  collected  during  his 
travels  in  Europe,  chiefly  purchase,  a  very 
extensive  and  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals,  the 
most  extensive  at  the  time  that  had  been 
brought  together  in  the  United  States.  This 
collection  he  set  up  in  the  public  rooms  of  Yale 
College,  where  it  remained  without  charge  from 
1811-25,  and  in  the  latter  vear  it  was  parchased 
for  the  college  for  $20,000. 

GIBBS,  James  Edward  Allen,  American 
inventor:  b.  1  Aug.  1829:  d.  Raphine.  Rock- 
bridge County,  Va.j  25  Nov.  1902.  While  a 
young  man  the  subject  of  the  sewing-machine 
was  called  to  his  attention  and  presendy  he 
tbou^t  out  die  idea  of  the  revolvii^  hook 
Y/hia.  is  the  main  feature  of  die  Willcox  and 
Gibbs  machine.  In  all  he  took  out  12  patents 
coverinff  the  sewing-machine.  The  village  in 
which  he  resided  was  named  by  him  when  he 
returned  to  it  in  middle  life.  The  name  is  from 
the  Greek  word  which  means  *to  sew.* 

GIBBS,  Joaiah  Willard.  American  philol- 

aist:  b.  Salem,  Mass.,  30  April  1790;  d.  New 
aven,  Conn.,  25  March  1861.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1809,  and  in  1824  was 
appointed  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  the 
theological  department  of  Yate  College,  which 
he  held  till  his  death.  He  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Gesenius'  'Hebrew  Lexicon  of  the  Old 
Testament'  (1824)  ;  'Manual  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish Lexicon,*  abridged  from  Gesenius  (1828) ; 
'Philological  Studies*  <18S7);  <Latin  Analyst* 
(1858),  etc.,  and  contributed  to  the  periodical 
works  of  his  time  numerous  important  psqwrs 
on  topics  of  philology  and  criticism. 

GIBBS,  Joaiah  Willard,  American  mathe- 
matician: b.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  11  Feb.  1839; 
d.  there,  28  April  1903.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
preceding  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  m  185S. 
He  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Yale  in 
1871  and  hdd  die  position  at  the  time  of  his 
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OtBMITB  —  GIBRALTAR 


deatfi.  Thermodynamics  was  the  field  in  which 
he  adiieved  his  greatest  renown.  He  was  orig- 
inal in  his  manna-  of  teadilng:  and  cxtremefy 
raccessful  in  the  class  room.  The  work  that 
brou^t  him  first  into  prominent  notice  was  hts 
treatise  on  the  ^Equilibrinm  of  Heterogeneous 
Snbstances,>  published  in  1875  by  the  Connecti- 
cut Academy  of  Arts  and  Science.  His  last 
contribntion  on  this  subject  was  his  book  in  the 
Bi-Centennial  series  at  Yale^  entitled  *An  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on  Statistical  Mechanics,^ 
wherein  he  set  forth  what  are  likdy  to  be  ue 
foundations  of  this  branch  of  science  in  the 
future.  In  1881  he  besan  the  development  of 
the  Vector  analysis  ana  applied  it  to  problems 
in  crystallograjuiy  and  to  the  computation  of 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  and  comets  and  also  to 
problems  in  the  theory  of  light  His  work  gave 
strong  support  to  toe  electro-magnetic  theory 
and  ]{owerluI  influence  in  securiair  a  genenu 
adoption  of  this  theory  by  phjrsicists, 

.  GZBBSITV*  flb'zlt,  a  muierBl  nsnalbr  oc- 
curring in  mammtUary  or  stalactitic  masses  or 
incrustations,  or  in  monoclinic  ciystals  (hydra- 
gillite).  Its  color  is  usually  white,  often  tinted 
with  green,  yellow  or  red.  Its  hardness  is  15 
to  3.5  and  its  specific  gravity  about  2.4.  It  is  an 
aluminum  hydrate  Al  (OH)*,  containing  2S  per 
cent  of  aluminum.  It  occiu's  in  the  Urab,  Nor- 
way, Brazil  and  at  Richmond,  Mass.  It  was 
named  after  George  Gibbs  (q.v.). 

GIBBAH^  e$b'£»a.  ^  name  of  several 
towns  in  ancient  Palestine,  including  the  birth* 
place  of  Saul,  and  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  ro- 
mantic exploit  against  the  Philistines. 

GI6EL,  or  PRUSSIAN  CARP,  a  Euro- 
pean  carp  (Cyprinitt  ffibeRo)  of  small  me, 
without  barbels  and  with  a  foiked  tail.  It  oc- 
cnrs  in  England  and  is  good  food. 

GIBBON,  one  of  the  ancient  dties  of  the 
(^aanites,  in  Palestine,  a  "great  city*  of  Ae 
Hivites,  who  at  an  early  stage  of  Joshua's  con- 
quests entered  into  a  stratagem  to  get  terras  of 
peace  for  themselves.  Talung  old  clothes  on 
thctr  persons,  and  dry  and  mcaay  bread  in  their 
bags,  they  professed  to  have  come  from  a  far 
cotmtty,  and  proposed  an  alliance  with  the 
Israelites,  vhiai  was  accepted  by  Joshua  before 
the  stntagem  was  discovered.  When  the  di»- 
covery  was  made,  the  covenant  was  strict 
observed,  but  the  Gibeonites  were  condemned  to 
be  *'hewers  of  wood  and  flrawers  of  water  tmto 
all  the  congregation*  (Jos.  tx,  21),  Jo^ua 
later  protected  Gfbeon  against  the  Amorites* 
and  it  was  then  diat  tradition  put  the  time  when 
the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  at  Joshua's  com- 
mand. The  town  of  Gibeon  fell  afterward  to 
the  lot  of  Benjamin.  It  was  made  a  I^ticat 
city,  and  the  Tafaeniacle  was  transferred  there 
from  Nob  after  the  slaughter  of  the  priests. 
The  enganement  between  the  men  of  Abner 
and  David  took  place  here.  Gibeon  has  been  - 
identified  with  the  modem  El-Jib.  A  largo 
number  of  the  Gibeonites,  who  had  made  a 
covenant  with  Josboa,  were  massacred  \jy  Saul, 
for  which  crime  seven  of  Sanl's  sons  were  de- 
livered up  by  E)avid  to  the  Gibeonites  to  be 
hanged  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1-9).  Solomon  sacrificed 
there  at  die  befi^nning  of  his  reign. 

GIBRALTAR,  ji-bral't^r  CSp.  hfrbrill- 
tar'),  a  town  and  strongly  fortifica  roc^y  penin- 
sula at  the  southern  extremis  of  Spun,  prov*- 


faice  of  Andsdnsia,  at'^  westem  entrance  of 
die  ICediterianean,  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 
This  remarkable  fortress  which  lies  opponCe 
Ceuta  M  Africa  ^distance  between  Europa 
Point  and  Ceuta  14^  miles),  and  forms  the  Kty 
to  the  Meditemunean,  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  of  Spain  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  the 
pcninsola  having  Ae  Bay  of  Gibraltar  on  the 
west  and  the  open  sea  of  the  MeAterranean 
on  the  cast  Hie  Britidi  territory  has  a  length 
of  two  and  three-foarths  miles  and  a  greatest 
breadth  of  three-fonrtbs  of  a  mile,  the  grcattr 
part  of  it  conaistiiig  of  *tW  rode,*  at  Ae  foot 
of  which,  on  die  north,  is  a  race  course,  ceme* 
teiy,  etc  The  highest  pmnt  of  the  rock  is 
about  1,400  feet  above  sea-level.  Its  north 
face  is  almost  perpendicular,  iriiile  its  east  side 
also  iwesoits  tremendous  predtnoes.  On  th« 
sotrth  it  is  almost  inaccessible,  making  approach 
from  seaward  impos^le;  thie  west  side,  again 
ahhouj^  neArijr  as  nigged  and  pr«dpitous  as 
the  ot&eiB,  dopes  toward  the  sea ;  and  here  thft 
rack  is  secured  hy  extensive  and  powerftd  bat- 
teries and  other  works,  rendering  it  apparently 
impregnable.  The  body  of  the  rock  consists 
of  a  kind  of  dense  lunestope  arrai^ed  in  beds 

30;  40  and  50  feet  in  thickness.   There  are 
a  nuinber  of  remarkable  caves  tn  various  parts  ' 
of  the  rock,  but  all  difficolt  of  access. 

Vast  sums  of  money  and  an  immense  amount 
of  labor  have  been  spent  in  forti^ring  this  cde- 
brated  stronc^old.  Numerous  caverns  and  gal- 
leries, extending  two  to  three  miles  m  length, 
and  of  sufficient  width  for  carriages,  have  been 
cnt  in  the  solid  rod^  forming  safe  and  sheltered 
communications  from  one  part  of  the  garrison 
to  another  in  cases  of  attadc.  Along  these  gal- 
krieft  are  port-holes  opening  towaia  the  Iny  or 
toward  the  Spanish  territory  (between  wnl^ 
and  the  British  territonr  diere  is  a  strip  known 
as  «dbc  neutral  grptrnd") ;  while  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers  of  various  kinds  have  been  planted 
at  different  points,  both  for  ornament  and  ntil- 
i^.  On  the  summit  of  the  rock  there  are  bar- 
redcBj  signal-stations,  etc  Of  late  years  the 
fortifications  have  been  carefully  strengthened 
at  eveiy  vulnerable  pomt,  and  guns  of  ne  new^ 
est  cottstruetioa  have  been  moimted  in  them. 
Gibraltar  has  a  naval  dockyard,  and  is  a  vie- 
tiKdii^  and  coating  station  of  tbe  British  navy. 
Great  harbor  works  have  been  constructed,  in- 
cluding a  lai^  area  of  sea  enclosed  by  massy 
walls,  and  graving-docks  large  enonjgih  to  ac 
oommodate  the  largest  battleships.  There  ar« 
three  extensive  motes,  respectiirely  one  mile, 
3jm  feet  and  2,717  feet  in  lei^th.  The  ma- 
terials have  been  mostly  bimi^t  from  the  east 
side  of  the  rode  by  means  of  a  tunnel  sped^ly 
oodstmcted  for  niis  puiyoee;  Vessels  entered 
in  19K  4,247,  with  a  tonnage  of  6,323,658  tons. 

The  town  of  Gibraltar  is  slttiated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  peninsula,  fronting  the  bay.  It 
consists  of  two  portions,  die  North  Town  and 
the  South  Town,  the  former  being  much  the 
larger  and  separated  from  the  Somh  Town 
die  Alameda  Gardens,  parade  ground,  etc 
Theprindpal  buUdings  are  the  governor's  hous^ 
the  naval  hospital,  the  civil  hoqiital,  the  ^ni- 
son  library,  the  courthouse,  revtone  oinces, 
remains  of  an  old  Moorish  castle,  and  the  bw» 
racks.  The  water  for  the  snppbr  of  die  town 
and  garriscn  is  collected  in  taidcs  during  tlie 
rainy  season.  Splendid  reservoirs  for  water 
have  recently  been  constructed  1^  the  govern* 
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meat  Gibraltar  is  a  free  port,  and  serves  as  a 
valuable  entrepot  for  the  distribution  of  British 
manufactures  to  the  neighboring  countries. 
The  administration  is  that  of  a  Crown  colony, 
and  is  vested  in  the  governor,  who  is  also 
conunandei^in-chief  of  the  troops.  The  settle- 
ment is  treated  as  a  garrison  town,  the  power  of 
enacting  laws  being  vested  in  the  governor 
ftlone.  All  criminal  cases  are  detemuned  ae- 
cordii^  to  the  laws  of  Enriand.  Newcomcn 
to  Gibraltar  are  strinsentbr  Todced  after.  For- 
eigners are  permitteato  remain  during  qwei* 
fied  periods  only,  and  on  saving  die  required 
security.  The  revenue  for  1914  was  £B9^l, 
and  expenditure,  il21,424.  The  currency  is 
British,  but  Spanish  money  is  freely  circulated. 
The  population  in  1911  included  19,586  civilians 
and  Sw340  military.  The  permanent  rendeata 
are  ox  very  various  origin— Spanish,  Porto* 
guese,  Maltese,  etc 

The  name  is  formed  from  the  Arabic  words 
g€b£l  ai  Tank  {the  hd^  or  rock  of  Tarik), 
since  Tarik  Ibn  Zeiad,.thc  general  of  the  califdi 
Valid,  at  the  time  of  Uie  irruption  of  the  Moors 
into  Spain  (711  aji.,  and  following  years), 
landed  at  the  foot  of  this  rock  (known  as  the 
*Calpc*  of  antiquiQr  and  one  of  the  'PiUars  of 
Hercules*— Abyla  in  Africa  being  the  odier), 
where  he  founded  a  strong  fortress.  About  tho 
beginning  of  the  14th  century  it  was  taken  from 
the  Moors  by  Ferdinand,  king  of  Castile,  but 
in  13^  it  was  recovered  by  them,  and  was  not 
finally  acquired  by  the  Spaniards  till  1462,  when 
it  was  taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  The 
Duke  of  Medina-Sidonta,  who  had  assisted  io 
guning  it  for  the  Christians  took  f cnrcible  po*> 
session  of  it  for  himself,  ana  it  remained  in  the 
koeiang  of  his  family  till  1501,  when  the  Spaa* 
ish  sovereign  got  it  into  his  own  hands.  The 
third  duke  unsuccessfully  tried  to  recover  it  in 
1506,  by  which  time  the  fortress  had  undergone 
altogether  some  half  score  of  siegesL  The 
pirates  of  Algiers  subsequently  made  an  attack 
upon  it,  but  were  forced  to  retire  The  German 
engineer.  Speckd  of  Strassbni^  in  the  rogtt  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V,  substitobed  for  the  old 
MotH-ish  fortifications  worics  In  the  European 
style.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  surrender  this 
fortress  4  Aug.  1704.  to  the  British  admiral. 
Rookev  assisted  a  body  of  troops  under 
Prince  George  of  Darmstadt  From  October 
1704  to  Apriri705  it  was  besieged  by  the  Spa» 
iards.  It  was  secured  to  Britain  tor  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Since  this  time  nothitv  has 
been  omitted  by  Britain  to  render  this  fortress, 
which  forms  a  bulwark  of  her  Mediterranean 
trade,  absolutely  impregnable.  As  the  increas- 
ing value  of  the  place  rendered  the  possessioo 
of  Gibraltar  more  desirable  to  Spain,  the  siege 
of-  it  was  commenced  7  March  1727,  but  raised 
won  the  approach  of  Admiral  Wager,  with  11 
tmps  of  the  line.  Spam  tiien  offered  £2^00," 
000  sterling  for  the  delivery  of  theplac^  bat 
in  vain;  and  by  a  compact  at  Seville  in  1729 
Spain  agreed  to  renounce  all  its  claims  upon 
it.  Still  the  Spaniards  omitted  nothing  to  pre- 
vent all  entrance  into  the  fottreM,  and  to  cut 
it  off  from  the  mainland,  by  constantly  strength- 
ening the  lines  of  Saint  Roch  and  Algeciras. 
But  it  was  easy  to  supply  the  inhabitants  and 
oarrison  by  sea.  In  the  war  which  broto:  out 
between  Britain  and  Spain  in  1779  the  last  at* 
kempt  was  made  for  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar. 


It  now  underwent  the  famous  four  years'  se^ 
from  1779  till  1783,  but  was  ably  and  success- 
fully defended  by  General  Elliot,  afterward  Lord 
Heatbfield.   It        secured  to  Britain  by  the 

gacc  of  1783.  Since  that  time  in  the  various 
ritisb  and  Spanish  and  also  French  wars^ 
Gibraltar  has  b^en  blodcaded  onl^  on  the  land 
side.  Consult  Drinkwater,  ^History  of  the 
Siege  of  (Sibraltar>  (1785) :  Mann,  ^History  of 
Gibraltar  >  (1870) ;  and  Spilsbory,  < Journal  of 
the  Sic«e  of  Gibraltar>  (1906). 

GIBRALTAR,  Bay  of,  an  inlet  of  the  At- 
famtic  formed  by  the  headland  of  Cabrita  and 
Europa  Point,  four  miles  distant  from  eadi 
other  and  is  spacious  and  well  adapted  for 
shipping,  being  protected  from  all  the  more 
dangerous  winds;  the  extreme  depth  within  the 
bay  is  110  fathoms.  To  increase  the  security 
o(  the  harbor  extensive  moles  have  been  con- 
structed. The  Spanish  town  and  port  of  Al- 
geciras Ue  (m  its  western  »de. 

GIBRALTAR,  Straita  of  (anciently  called 
PnxARs  or  Hescules)  ;  the  straits  connecting 
the  Mediterraneui  Sea  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
extending  from  Cape  Spartel  to  Cape  Ceuta  oa 
ihc  northwest  coast  of  Africa  and  from  Cape 
Trafalgar  to  Europa  Point  on  the  southwest  sea- 
board of  Spain.  They  narrow  toward  the  east, 
their  width  between  Europa  Point  and  Cape 
Centa  being  on^  IS  miles,  while  at  the  west 
extremity  it  is  24  miles.  Length,  about  36  miles. 
Through  theae  straits  a  cxinstant  current  runs 
so  strongly  from  tfie  Atlantic  diat  sailiiw  ves- 
sels bound  vest  can  pass  them  only  by  me  aid 
of  a  Levanter,  or  strong  breeze  from  the  east 
It  is  believed  that  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean find  an  outlet  here  by  means  of  an 
Undercurrent 

GIBRALTAR  OF  AMERICA.  Quebec, 
Canada;  so  called  on  account  of  its  command- 
ing situation  and  its  one-time  well-nigh  impr^- 
nable  defenses,  both  natural  and  artiHcial 

GIBRALTAR  APE  or  MONKEY.  See 

BABaAKY  APK 

GIBRALTAR  OF  THE  EAST,  a  name 
nven  to  Aden,  a  town  and  seaport  of  Arabia. 
Since  1839  it  has  bekmgcd  to  the  British  and  its 
fortifications  have  been  greatly  strec^rthened 
and  improved.  ^  The  dtadel  is  buiU  on  a  todqr 
eminence  and  is  of  great  strategic  importance, 
having  a  position  between  Asia  and  Africa  lib 
that  of  (jibraltar  between  Eurc^e  and  Africa. 

GIBSON,  Charlea  Dana.  American  illus- 
trator:  b.  Roxbury,  Mass..  14  Sept.  1867.  He 
studied  at  the  Art  Students'  League  (New 
York),  became  known  as  an  illustrator  for  pe- 
riodicals, particularly  for  *Life.>  and  through 
his  satiri<^  presentations  of  wealth/  society 
<but  most  ot  all  bf  reason  of  his  insistence 
upon  an  ideal  type  of  'American  girl,*  or  more 
properly  «(^bson  girl*)  attained  a  wide  reputa- 
'tion.  He  has  published  ^London,  as  seea  by 
C  D.  Gibson*  fl89S4>6)  ;  *Picturcs  of  People' 
<1896)  ;  tPeople  of  Dickens>  (1897)  ;  'Sketches 
and  Cartoons*  (!898) ;  'Sketches  in  E^-pt' 
(1899):  'The  Education  of  Mr.  Pip»  (1899); 
<Am«rican8>  (1900) ;  -  'A  Wdow  and  her 
Friendfl>  (1901);. 'The  Social  Ladder>  (1902): 
'Our  Neighbors*  (1905). 

GIBSON,  J<AuL,  Enriish  sculptor:  b.  near 
Conway,  Wafes,  19  July  1790;  d.  Rome,  27  Jan. 
186&  He  was  the  son  of  a  landscape  ^udener. 
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and  was  apprenticed  to  a  wood-carver  at  Liver- 
pooL  where  he  attracted  attention  by  a  fi^re 
of  *Timc.>  modeled  in.  wax,  which  he  exhibited 
at  the  age  of  18.  The  patronswe  ot  W.  Roscoe 
(q.T.)  assisted  him  to  go  to  Rom^  where  he 
was  cordially  recdved  by  Canova.  On  the 
death  of  Canova  in  1S22  Gibson  entered  the 
studio  of  Thorwaldsen.  In  1838  he  was  made 
a  ro^al  academician ;  but  to  the  end  of  his  life 
continued  to  make  Rome  his  chief  place  of  resi- 
dence. Among  his  best  works  are  *Tbe 
Wotmded  Amazon' ;  'The  Hunter  and  His 
Dog*;  *Hylas  and  the  Nymphs':  'Helen*; 
'Proserpine^;  and  'Sappho,'  and  busts  of 
Auskisson  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  subjects 
of  most  of  Gibson's  works  are  taken  from 
classical  mytholc^,  but  he  was  no  servile  im> 
ttator  of  the  antique;  on  the  contrary,  he  ex- 
hibited thorough  originality  in  his  treatment, 
and  gave  marked  individuality  and  expres^on 
to  the  goddesses,  nymphs  and  heroines  of 
antiquity  that  proceeded  from  his  studio.  He 
was  the  author  of  one  remarkable  innovation, 
at  least  in  modern  sculpture,  that  of  coloring 
his  figures,  and  though  he  believed  to  the  last 
that  me  experiments  of  this  nature  which  he 
made  were  successfulj  he  never  succeeded  in 
securing  the  approbation  of  other  artists  for  the 
practice.  He  was  a  man  of  great  kindliness  of 
disposition,  but  so  absent-minded  that  his 
friend  and  only  pupil,  Harriet  Hosmer,  the 
American  sculptor,  said  of  him:  "He  is  a 
sod  in  the  studio,  but  God  help  him  out  of  it.' 
His  'Life,*  with  an  autobic^raphy,  was  edited 
by  Lady  Hastlake  (1870). 

GIBSON,  John  Monro,  British  Prest^yte- 
rian  dergyman:  b-  Whithorn,  Scotland,  24 
April  1838.  He  received  his  edtication  at  Uni- 
versity College  and  at  Knox  College.  Toronto, 
where  he  studied  theolo^.  From  1864-74  he 
was  minister  at  Erskine  Qiurdi,  Montreal ;  leo- 
turer  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  exegesis  in  Mon- 
treal Theoloncal  College  1868-74;  minister  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Chic^D 
(1874-80).  Exv.  wbson  was  appointed  mod- 
erator of  the  PresbsTterian  Church  of  Ens* 
land  in  1891,  and  was  also  pre^dent  of  the 
National  Council  of  Free  Churches  (1897).  He 
has  published  'Ages  before  Moses>  (1879); 
'The  Foundations'  (1880) ;  'The  Mosaic  £ra> 
(1881);  'Rock  versus  Sand'  (1883);  'Pome- 
granates from  an  Et^lish  (^rden^  (1885); 
'Christianity  according  to  Christ*  (1888); 
'Gospel  of  Matthew'  (in  'Expositor's  Bible* 
1890f ;  'From  the  Outpouriiw  of  the  Sinrit  to 
the  Death  of  Saint  Paul*  fm  'People's  Bible 
History,*  1895) ;  'Unity  and  Symmetry  of  the 
Bible*  (1896);  'From  Fact  to  Faith'  (1898); 
'A  Strong  City  and  Other  Sermons*  (1899); 
'The  Glory  of  Life'  (1900);  'Apocalyptic 
Sketches*  (1901) ;  'Protestant  Principles* 
1901)  ;  'Devotional  Study  of  Holy  Scripture* 
1904) ;  'The  Inspiration  and  Authority  of 
Holy  Scripture*  (1906). 

GIBSON,  Snt  John  Morison,  Canadian 
iMislator :  b.  township  of  Toronto,  1  Jan.  1842. 
He  was  gradnated  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  1863,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1867.  He 
takes  an  active  part  in  military  affairs,  served 
during:  the  Fenian  raid  in  1866  and  commanded 
an  infantry  brigade  1905-^.  He  was  first  elec- 
ted to  the  provincial  legislature  in  1879;  has  held 
various  portfolios,  and  was  Uentenant-^icnremor 
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of  Ontario  1908-13.  He  was  created  K.  C  M.  & 

in  1912. 

GIBSON,  Randall  Lee»  American  politi- 
dan :  b.  Spring  Hill,  Woodford  C^tmty,  Ky.,  10 
Sept  1832;  d.  Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  15  I>ec.  I892L 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1853,  studied 
law  in  Tulane  (then  the  University  of  Louisi- 
ana) and  Berlin,  was  a  sugar  planter  in  Louisi- 
ana until  the  Civil  War,  entered  the  Confeder- 
ate army  in  the  ranks,  and  finally  attained  the 
rank  of  major-general  Sut»equent  to  the  war 
he  practised  law,  and  having  entered  public 
life  wras  dected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat  in 
1872,  though  not  seated,  was  in  the  House  from 
1874-82,  and  in  the  Senate  from  1882  until  his 
death. 

GIBSON,  Robert  Atkinson,  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Petersburg,  Va.,  9  jtiiy 
1846.  He  emered  the  ministry  in  1870,  was 
rector  of  Moore  Memorial  C3iapel,  Richmond, 
Va.,  1872-78;  of  Trinity  Church,  Parkersbuifl; 
W.  Va.,  1878-87;  and  Christ  Chuidi,  Oncin- 
nati,  1887-^.  In  November  of  the  year  tast 
named  he  was  consecrated  coadjutor-bisluip  of 
Virginia,  succeeding  to  the  bishopric  on  ^ 
death  of  Bishop  Whittle  in  1902. 

GIBSON.  Robert  Williams,  American 
architect:  b.  Essex,  England,  17  Nov.  1854.  He 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1881  and  has  since  prac- 
tised his  profession  in  New  York.  He  has 
designed  many  important  American  buUdit^ 
among  ^ch  are  the  Episcopal  cathedral  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  many  churches,  the  Botan- 
ical Museum,  New  Yoric,  and  banks  at  Buffalo, 
Albany,  Utica  and  elsewhere;  .the  New  York 
Clearing  House,  United  States  Trust  Company 
building,  office  buildings,  country  residences, 
etc 

GIDDINGS.  Franklin  Hairy,  American 
sodologist :  b.  Sherman,  Cxinn.,  23  March  1855. 
He  was  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1877, 
and  engajsed  in  journalism  until  188$  when  ht 
became  lecturer  in  political  sdence  at  Bryn 
Mawr.  In  1886  he  became  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy  and  the  history  of  dvilization  at  &>lumbia 
iMiversity.  He  has  written  'The  Prindples 
of  Sociology* ;  'The  Theory  of  Sodalization' : 
'The  Elements  of  Sodology*;  'Democracy  and 
Empire*  (1900);  'Inductive  Sodology'  (1901); 
'Descriptive  and  Historical  Sodolagy*  (1906); 
'Pagan  Poems*  (1914) ;  'The  Western  Hemi-j. 
phere  in  the  World  of  Tomorrow*  (1915). 
He  has  greatljr  aided  in  «ystematising  the 
facts  and  Uteories  of  his  department,  and  is 
distinguished  from,  other  modem  sodologists 
by  the  empliasis  he  lays  on  the  ^consciousncM 
of  Idnd"  as  the  distinguishing  motive  of  the 
sodal  individual,  and  one  of  the  chief  factors 
in  the  organization  of  sodety. 

GIDDINGS,  Joshua  Reed,  American 
statesman:  b.  Athens,  Pa.,  6  Oct.  1795;  d. 
Montreal,  P.  Q.,  27  May  1864.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1820;  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  its  legislature  in  1826^  and  of  Cot^rcss 
in  1838,  where  he  was  pnunment  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  slavery.  Not  only  did  he  predict  the 
ttgfatening  of  the  slavery  chain  about  die  nedc 
of  the  two  parti4»,  but  he  foresaw  the  armed 
struTOie.  On  dinerent  occasions  in  different 
speeches  he  proj^esied  the  Qvil  War  and  as 
a  political  abtditiQnist  sought  to  hasten^t  by 
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using  the  jkower  of  oolitical  organization.  In 
1861  he  was  appointed  consul-general  to  British 
North  America.  Among  his  works: are  *^The 
Exiles  o£  Florida*  (1858)  ;  <The  Rebellion*:  lu 
Anthorv  and  Causes^  (1864). 

GIDEON  (Heb.  PeHer^  Hewer),  deliverer 
of  Israel  from  the  Midianites.  These  nomad 
Arabs  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts  had 
invaded  the  central  district  of  Palestine.  In 
one  of  their  expeditions  they  had  mordered 
Gideon's  brokers  at  Tabor.  He  is  called  by  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  to  save  Israel.  He  is  also 
bidden  to  destroy  the  altar  of  Baal,  and  to  erect 
a  sacrificial  altar  to  Jehovah  in  its  place.  He 
gains  from  the  performance  of  this  command 
the  name  of  Jerubbaal.  Collecting  the  men  of 
his  clan  Abteoer  he  sm^ses  the  Midianites 
under  cover  of  ni^it,  drives  them  toward  the 
Jotdan  and  captures  and  slz^s  the  two  princes 
Oreb  and  Zeb.  Contitiuing  his  pursuit  to  the 
Jordan  he  overtalMs  and  kills  the  kings  Zeba 
and  Salmunna.  The  Israelites  wished  to  make 
Gideon  king  as  a  reward  for  his  valor,  but  b« 
asks  merely  for  the  golden  earrings  taken  in  the 
tpoiU  out  of  which  he  makes  and  sets  up  an 
cj>hod  to  Jdiovah.  The  victoi^r  of  Qdeon  as 
one  of  the  remarkable  events  in  Jevrish  his- 
tory. 'The  day  of  Midian*  is  spoken  of  in  the 
pro^ets,  and  allusions  are  found  to  it  also  in 
the  Fsalms,  and  even  in  the  Book  of  the  Reve- 
lation. 

OIESSBACH  (gesW)  PALLS,  Switzer- 
land, a  cataract  of  the  Giessbach,  falling  into 
Lake  Brienz,  consistit^:  of  seven  cascades,  the 
largest  of  which  has  a  fall  of  190  feet. 

GIPFEN,  Sir  Robert.  Enrii^  economist: 
b.  Strathaven,  Scotland,  22  July  1837;  d.  Lon- 
don. 12  April  1910.  He  was  acting  editor  of 
the  Economist  under  Walter  Bagehot  1868-76; 
then  foimded  the  Statist  and  became  chief  of 
the  statistiGal  department  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  auittant  secretary  in  1882.  He  was  J<^ 
Motifs  assistant  on  the  Fortnightly  Revitw 
in  1873-76;  and  is  the  author  of  reports,  papers 
and  essays  which  have  given  him  a  high  rank. 
His  works  include  ^American  Railways  as  In- 
vestments* (1873);  'Stock  Exchange  Securi- 
ties* (1877)  ;  'Essays  in  Finance*  (1879)  ;  *The 
ProgTKS  of  the  Worldiuc  Classes  in  the  Last 
Half  Century*  (1884) ;  ^The  Ckowtfa  of  Capi- 
tal>  (1890);  'The  Case  Agaiut  BimetaUiam> 
<1892);  'Economic  Inquiries  and  Studies*  (2 
vols..  1904). 

GIFPORD,  Robert  Swain,  American  arw 
tist:  b.  Naushon  Island,  Mass.,  23  Dec.  1840;  d. 
New  York,  IS  Jan.  1905..  He  studied  with 
Albeit  Van  Beest  in  Rdtterdam.  Holland; 
traveled  through  California  and  Oregon  in 
1869,  and  in  Europe  and  North  America  I87D- 
71.  He  was  best  known  as  a  painter  of  land- 
scapes and  seashore  scenes,  and  among  noted 
paintings  by  him  were  'The  Rock  of  Gibraltar* ; 
'A  Lazy  Day  in  Egypt*;  'Near  the  Coast*: 
'Cedar  Tree  Pastures*  and  *Ocean  Sand 
Dunes.* 

GIFPORD,  Sandford  Robinson,  American 
artist;  b.  Greenfield,  N.  Y..  10  July  1823;  d. 
New  York,  29  Aug.  1880.  He  was  educated  at 
Brown  University;  studied  painting  in  Europe 
1855-57;  and  served  in  the  Civil  War.  His 
works  include  'A  Lake  Scene  in  the  Catsldlls* ; 
*Ruins  of  the  Parthenon*;  ^Sunrise  on  the 
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Matterhom* ;  'Home  in  the  Wilderaess* ;  'Lake 
Geneva* ;  'Fishing-Boats  in  the  Adriatic* ;  'San 
Giorgio.  Venice* ;  'Near  Palermo* ;  'Morning 
isx  the  Adirondacks.* 

GIFPORD,  Wllli«m.  English  critic :  b.  Ash- 
bnrton,  Devonshire,  April  1756;  d.  London,  31 
Dec.  1826.  Left  an  orphan  at  11  years  of 
he  became  a  cabin  boy  and  was  thereafter  ap- 
prenticed to  a  shoemaker,  l^roudi  the  interest 
of  a  local  surgeon  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  after- 
ward traveled  on  the  Continent  with  Lord  Bel- 
grave  for  some  years,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  devoted  his  time  to  literary  pursuits. 
In  1794  he  pubUshed  'The  Baviad,*  a  poetical 
satire,  m  which  the  poetasters  of  the  Delia 
Cruscan  school  are  tne  chief  objects  of  his 
ridicule;  and  in  1795  appeared  'The  Mteviad.'  a 
severe  animadversion  on  the  degraded  state  of 
die  drama.  These  works,  though  virulent  and 
coarse,  display  much  critical  ability.  In  1797  be 
became  editor  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  newspaper  — 
an  office  which  involved  htm  in  a  quarrel  with 
Dr.  Wolcot,  against  whom  he  published  a 
Mmphlet  in  verse,  entitled  'An  Epistle  to  Peter 
Pindar.*  His  translation  of  the  'SattKs  of 
Juvenal*  was  published  in  180E^  and  is  executed 
m  a  manner  hi^ly  creditable  to  bis  abilities. 
He  edited  the  plays  of  Massinger,  with  notes, 
and  a  life  of  that  dramatist  (1805) ;  and  after- 
ward in  a  similar  manner  tne  works  of  Ben 
Jonson,  Ford  and  Shirley.  He  also  translated 
tfie  'Satires  of  Perstus.'  In  1809  he  entered  on 
the  editorship  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  of 
whtdi  he  continued  to  be  conductor  till  18^ 
when  he  resigned.  He  showed  himself  a  tactful 
editor  and  gathered  round  htm  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished contributors;  but  he  was  an  un- 
scrupulous and  violent  partisan  of  the  ultra- 
Tory  type,  and  assailed  bitterly  tiie  works  of 
such  men  as  Hazlltt,  Hunt,  Lamb  and  Shdley. 
His  attack  of  Keats'  'Endymion,*  which  ap- 
peared in  September  1818;  with  its  sad  sequd, 
IS  well  known.  He  was  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

GIFPORD  LECTURES.  An  annual  lec- 
tureship on  subjects  in  the  field  of  Natural 
Theology,  founded  by  Adam,  Lord  (SflEord  of 
Edinbur^  — a  Scottish  jurist,  jm^  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions.  He  left  by  will  for  the 
foundation  of  the  lectureship  the  sum  of  i^,- 
000,  divided  among  the  four  Scottish  universi- 
ties, £25,000  being  apportioned  to  Ettinburgh, 
j£20,000  each  to  Aberdeen  and  Qasgow,  and 
£15,000  to  Saint  Andrews.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  liberal  foundations  known.  The  lectures 
*nia;^  be  of  any  reti^non  or  way  of  thinldi^  or 
(as  is  sometimes  satd)  they  may  be  of  no  reli- 
gion, or  they  may  be  by  so-called  skeptics  or 
agnostics  or  freethinkers."  The  first  lectures 
were  given  in  1888,  by  Max  Muller,  In  his  vol- 
ume the  will  is  given  in  full.  A  list  of  the 
lecturers  and  subjects  is  given  up  to  1905  hy  L 
H.  Jordan,  in  'Comparative  Religion*  (New 
York  1905,  pik  570-571).  The  fonowing 
lectures  liave  since  been  published:  19(^lui 
Ward,  James,  'The  Realm  of  Ends*  (Londcm 
1912) ;  190!^-10,  Fowler,  Wm.  Warde,  'Religious 
Experiences  of  the  Roman  People  from  the 
Eariiest  Times  to  the  Age  of  Augustus*  (Lon- 
don 1911);  1910-1^  Watson,  J^ohn,  'The  Inter- 
pretation of  Religious  Experience*  (Glasgow 
1912);  1911,  Bosanquet,  Bernard,  'Princnde 
of  Individuality  and  Value*  (London  1912); 
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1912-13,  Pringle-Pattison,  Andrew  Srth,  'Th« 
Idea  Of  God  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Philoso- 
phy* (Oxford  !917) ;  1914,  Balfoar,  Arthor  J., 
^Theism  and  Hnmani^m^  (London  1915). 

GIFT,  in  law,  a  voluntary  conveyance^  of 
property,  usually  without  legal  consideration, 
or  the  proiKfty  so  conve^d.  The  term  is  oc- 
casionally used  in  law  to  si^fy  alienation  dther 
with  or  without  consideration.  To  constitute  a 
valid  gift  there  must  be  an  actual  or  constroC' 
tive  delivery  of  the  property  during  the  life* 
trme  of  the  donor.  This  refers  to  both  per-- 
tonal  and  real  proper^.  Formerly  land  could 
be  conveyed  by  oral  gift  and  delivery  of  pos- 
session  onl^,  but  to-day  such  gifts  usually  must 
be  in  writmg.  Gifts  are  of  two  kinds:  coHsa 
mortis,  or  those  given  while  the  donor  bdieves 
himself  in  imminent  danger  of  death,  and  inUr 
vhos,  or  those  given  when  the  donor  is  in  no 
fear  of  death.  (See  £)omatio  CAtnu  Matem). 
Examples  of  constrtxrtive  deKvetv  are:  (1)  A 
m^es  a  gift  of  all  the  money  ne  has  on  de- 
posit in  a  savings  bank  to  B  and  delivers  die 
deposit  book  to  him,  assigning  the  money.  (2) 
A  makes  a  gift  to  B  of  all  me  goods  he  owns 
on, a  ship  at  sea  and  delivers  to  B  *  bill  of 
lading  for  the  goods. 

In  order  that  a  gift  may  be  legal,  diere  must 
not  only  be  actual  or  constructive  delivery,  but 
the  donor  must  have  acted  of  his  own  free  will 
and  be  competent  to  contract.  In  addition, 
nothing  must  be  necessa^  to  make  the  gift 
complete  and  it  must  be  enecbial  absolutely  and 
immediately.  Some  authorities  hold  that  the 
gift  must  be  accepted  by  the  .donee  to  make  it 
eifectual,  but  this  is  not  correct  in  all  cases. 
Acc^tance  will  be  presumed  in  law  if  the  gift 
is  entirely  beneficial,  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  A  mere  expression  of  an  in- 
tention to  make  a  gift  is  not  effectual,  as  where 
A  gives  his  promispry  note  to  B  without  con- 
sideration, payable  m  90  days.  The  courts  treat 
such  transactions  as  unenforceable  because  made 
without  consideration.  After  all  the  requisites 
above  mentioned ,  are  complied  with,  the  gift 
becomes  irrevocable  as  between  the  parties,  out 
under  certain  circumstances  it  may  be  attacked 
and  set  aside  by  creditors  as  in  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings. 

GIGANTISM,  a  rare  form  of  disease  sup- 
ppacd  to  be  associated  with  changes  in  the 
pituitary  body;  characterized,  by  abnormal  proo- 
esses  of  growth,  chieSv  in  the  bones  of  the 
face  and  extremities.  Most  giants,  as  seen  in 
circuses,  etc,  have  this  disease  or  develop  it  in 
timfc  Technically  the  disease  is  known  as 
acromegaly  (q-v.). 

GIOANTOPTBRI8.  A  genus  of  very 
large,  remarkable  fem-liln  fossil  plants  from 
the  coal  Adds  in  China  and  found  also  in 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  The  age  is  Permiaa 
The  plant  probably  belonss  in  the  Cycado- 
filices  or,  Pteridosperms  rather  than  among  the 
ferns. 

GIGANTOSTRACA,ji-gin-t5s'tra-k4.  See 

EURYPTCRUS.  ' 

GIGNOUX,  zhen-yoo',  Fruisote  Regifl, 

French  painter :  b.  Lyons  1816 ;  d.  Paris,  6  Aug. 
1882.  He  studied  at  the  Beaux-Arts  and  with 
Delaroche,  and  in  1840-70  was  in  the  United 
States,  where  he  became  £i  national  academician. 
Mai^  oi  Hs  work  are  in  the  possession  of 
pttvkte  c(^ectors  of  New  Yoifc.   Hi!  painted 
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chiefly  stupes  of  natural  sceaery,  soch  ar  'In- 
dian Summer> ;  ^Niaqarm  by  MoonE)ifat> ;  'Hie 
Bernese  Alps  at  Sunrise.' 

GIOOUX,  2he-goo',  Jean,  French  painter: 
b.  Besan?on,  8  Jan.  1806;  d.  13  Dec.  I®4.  .He 
studied  at  the  Beaux-Arts,  and  as  a  pupil  of 
Giricault  and  SiRialonj  and  achieved  a  high 
reputation  by  his  histoncal  works,  religious  and 
secular,  in  which  he  displayed  forcefuP  coloring 
and  a  faithful  attention  to  detail.  By  lus  draw- 
ings on  the  stone,  he  <fid  much  to  further  the 
development  of  Hthograpfay.  He  executed-  600 
illustrations  on  wood  for  an  edition  of  *Gi\ 
Bias.'  Among  the  best  of  his  paintings  are 
*The  Eve  of  Austerlitr*;  'The  Death  of 
aeopatra>j  *The  Good  Samaritan*  and  *^The 
Death  of  Leonardo  da  Vind,*  his  chief  worl^ 
now  hung  in  the  Besangon  Museum.  The  cross 
of  the  Lenon  of  Honor  was  conferred  on  him 
in  1880.  Re  published  'C^useries  sur  les  artistes 
de  mon  temps*  (1885). 

GIHON,  n'hdn,  Albert  Leary,  American 
sanitarian:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa..  28  Sept.  1833: 
d.  New  Yor^  17  Nov.  1901.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  States  navy  in 
1855;  took  part  in  the  attack  and  capture  of 
the  barrier  torts,  near  Canton,  China,  m  1856; 
4nd  served  dirou^out  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
promoted  senior  medical  director  in  1895,  and  . 
was  retired  with  the  rank  of  commodore  the  same 
year.  He  served  as  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Americsm  Public 
■  Health  Association  and  the  Association'  of 
Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States.  He 
published  'Practical  Suggestions  in  Naval  Hy- 
mene>  (1871)  ;  'Need  of  Sanitary  Reform  in 
Sb4>  Life>  (1877);  ^Sanitary  Gammopplaces 
Applied  to  the  Navy>  (1877);  'Prevention  of 
Venereal  IHseases  by  L^slation*  (1882)^  and 
was  editor  of  Ann^iU  of  th*  Medical  Sctence^ 
for  six  years. 

GIL  BLAS,  zha  blfis.  In  France  the  Spat>- 
ish  novel  of  roguery  was  imitated  durii^; 
'Ae  17th  century  duefly  by  Sorel  in  'Pt«&^ 
cton*  and  Scarron  in  'Le  Roman  comique,* 
and,  during  the  18th  century,  most  effectively  of 
all.  by  Alain  Reni  Le  Sage  in  'GU  Bias.*  This 
masterpiece  of  picaresque  fiction  consisted  of 
12  books,  six  published  in  1715,  three  in -1724^ 
and  three  in  1735.  Le  Sage  was  in  his  48th 
year  when  the  first  instahnent  ai^eared,  and 
already  was  known  as  a  student  and- translator 
of  Spanish  letters.  Long  afterward,  t^ree  sev- 
eral charges  of  plagiarism  were  brought  against 
him,  alleging  his  more  or  less  complete  de- 
pendence npon  a  Spanish  original,  Voltaire 
maintaining  that  Le  Sage  had  merely  adapted 
the  'Marcos  de  Obregon*  of  Vicente  Espinel, 
Padre  Isla  assuming  that  he  had  exactly  ren- 
dered into  French  a  lost  Spanish  manuscript, 
and  J.  A.  Llorente  ingeniously  attempting  tb 
identify  this  manuscri^  as  a  novel  by  Antonio 
de  Sohs  y  Rlvadeneyra,  which,  he  declared,'  Le 
Sage  had  further  used  in  his  'Bachelor  of 
Salamaiica.*  All  three  charges  have  beeb  duly 
heard  and  dismissed  by  scholars,  who  at  most 
have  found,  in  'Gil  Bias,*  a  few  pasaagea  aa^ 
gested  by  Spanish  novels  —  especially  hy 
'Marcos  de  Obregon*  (1618)— together  . with 
S^nnish  k>^  cok»r  and  a  picaresque  plan.  This 
plan  involves  the  autobiography  of-  an  easyu 
going  fellow  rising  through  the  service  of 
variotis  -  masters  wbote' traits  znd  -Yjht  he 
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describes  in  satirical  vein.  His  shifts  of  con- 
dition enable  him  to  survey  irooicallv  different 
social  conditions.  His  ups  and  downs  arc 
many,  but  his  main  drift  is  from  indigence  to 
prosperity. 

Le  Sage  perceived  the  possibility  of  thus  re- 
viewing French  societv  and  human  nature  in 
general,  and  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
cloak  his  satire  beneath  a  Spanish  disguise.  He 
refined  what  was  crude  and  inarlisttc  in  die 
Peninsular  novels;  he  tempered  his  satire  with 
wit:  he  universalized  his  situations  and  people, 
without  sacrificing  their  picturesque  quality; 
and  he  transformed  his  protagonist  from  a 
^I^caro,*  or  rogue,  into  an  agreeable  ad- 
venturer. It  is  true  that  Gil  Bias  helps  him- 
self to  his  uncle's  ducats  on  setting  forth  in  the 
world,  and  is  forced  by  bandits  to  rob  on  the 
highway,  but,  having  been  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning^  he  turns  to  service,  and  uiere- 
after  is  fairly  loyal  to  his  15  successive 
masters.  These  range  from  a  quack,  an  actress, 
and  a  decrepit  old  roui,  to  an  elegant  mar- 
quise, an  archbishop,  and  the  prime  ministers 
of  PluHi)  III  and  Philip  IV.  Gil  Bias  shares 
^e  special  follv  of  each  of  these  masters, 
stooping  to  quadcery  with  Sangrado,  to  gaming 
and  intrigue  with  Mathia-J  de  Selva  and  to 
chicanery  at  court ;  but  risine  to  rectitude  with 
the  righteous.  He  is  literal^*  all  diings  to  all 
men.  In  the  end,  however,  he  has  learned  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy.  His  experiences  in 
service  occupy  but  half  of  the  story,  which  is 
made  up,  for  the  rest,  of  accounts  of  his ' 
pn^ress  from  town  to  town  when  out  of  a 
place,  and  of  the  activities  of  those  whom  he 
meets,  and  their  extended  life-histories.  Al- 
though several  tales  are  lugged  in  by  main  force, 
most  of  the  many  episodes  are  knit  more 
closely  to  the  main  action  than  was  ever  the 
case  m  tfie  Spanish  novels. 

As  compared  with  these,  ^Gil  Bias*  shows, 
further,  a  development  of  personality  in  its 
principal  actors,  the  avoidance  of  any  gross 
realism  that  might  oflfend,  a  tendency  to  mim- 
mize  the  portrayal  of  low  life  and  emphasize 
that  of  the  middle  and  the  upper  classes,  and 
to  replace  attacks  upon  particular  evils  by 
laiqjhter  at  inconsistencies  of  character.  In- 
stead of  ignoring  morality,  like  the  Spanish 
burlesque  fictions,  or  tediously  obtruding  it,  like 
'Guzman  de  Alfarache>  or  *La  Picara  Jus- 
tina.*  *Gil  Bias*  suggests,  without  a  word  of 
sermonizing,  that  virtue  is  the  road  to  hap- 
less.  As  a  novel,  it  constitutes  the  most  im- 

Sortant  link  in  the  chain  o£  picaresque  in^ 
uence  &at  reaches  from  17th-century  Spain  to 
ISth-century  England.  Smollett  in  particular 
felt  its  charm,  but  most  of  his  contemporaries 
knew  and  admired  it,  and  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries it  is  to-day  recognized  as  the  finest  exp 
ample  of  its  kind.  The  best  single  discussion 
of  *Gil  Blas>  will  be  found  in  'Le  Sage  ro- 
mander*  (1890),  by  L^o  Oaretie. 

Frank  W.  Chahdi.£R. 
GILA,  hela,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
an  affluent  of  the  Colorado.  It  rises  among 
the  mountains  in  the  western  part  of  New 
Mexico^  and  flows  in  a  soatbwesterly  direction 
across  Arizona,  its  total  length  being  about  470 
or  480  miles.  Its  upper  course  and  middle 
reaches  are  through  mountains,  with  manv 
deep  and  precipitous  canyons ;  farther  south  and 
west  it  flows  tbrou^  w  open  and  compant- 


tively  level  country,  the  valtev  bang  produc- 
tive when  irrigated.  About  200  miles  from  the 
Colorado  is  toe  reservation  of  the  Maricopa  and 
Pima  Indians.  Ancient  rains  arc  numerous  on 
the  Imnks,  bearing  mute  witness  in  part  to  a 
vani^ed  aboriginal  semi-civilization. 

GILA  MONSTER,  the  poisooons  lizard 
(Heloderma  suspectum)  of  the  sandy  deserts 
of  the  southwestern  United  States,  so  called  be- 
cause first  brou^t  to  notice  in  the  vall^  of  the 
(^la  River,  Ariaona,  and  on  account  of  toe  ^reat 
size  (two  feet  in  length)  which  it  sometimes 
attains.  Another  "species'  (probably  a  variety 
— H.  horridmm)  exists  in  the  arid  parts  of 
Mexico,  where  it  is  called  *caltetciKia*  ot  crnst* 
lizard.  These  constitute  a  family  Helodtr- 
matida,  characterized  1^  the  prejence  of  pleu- 
rodont,  fang-like  teeth,  each  with  a  groove  on 
its  front  and  rear  surface,  and  each  havine 
near  its  base  a  kbial  gland  which  was  supposed 
to  secrete  venom  of  the  ssune  nature  as  uut  of 
serpents.  The  Gila  monster  has  a  roi^  and 
warty  skin,  vari^ted  in  black  and  yellow.  Its 
poisonous  nature  is  yet,  however,  tmdetennineii 
as  there  is  «  conflict  of  sdentinc  audiority  on 
the  itoint  Instances,  however,  are  on  record  of 
its  bite  proving  fatal  to  man.  Its  food  consists 
of  worms,  centipedes,  the  eggs  of  birds  and 
lizards,  frogs  and  other  small  animals  which 
its  bite  paralyzes  or  kills.  Its  anatomy  is  de- 
scribed in  the  'Proceedings*  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  (1900). 

GILBERT,  Anne  Hartley,  American  ac- 
tress: b.  Rochdale,  Engknd,  21  Oct  1821;  d. 
Chicago,  m.,  2  Dec  1904.  She  was  a  graceful 
dancer  in  early  life,  and  later  became  very  su^ 
cessful  in  high  comedy.  She  was  married  to 
George  Hentr  Gilbert,  a  dancer,  in  1846.  She 
visited  the  United  States  in  1845,  and  in  1849 
made  her  home  here.  In  1869  she  became 
a  member  of  the  Augustin  Daly's  company,  her 
especial  roles  being  those  of  old  women,  in 
which  she  achieved  very  marked  success.  After 
Daly's  death  she  was  under  die  manuement  of 
Charles  Frohman,  and  later  joined  luss  Annie 
Russell's  compaiw.  On  21  Oct  1899,  her  fairft- 
day  was  obsnved  hy  her  admirers  by  a  special 
performance,  a  reception  and  the  presentation 
of  a  silver  service  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New 
Yoric.  Consult  her  ^ Stage  Reminiscences* 
(1901)  ;  also  Winter,  W.,  ^The  Wallet  of  Tine* 
(2  vols.,  New  York  1913). 

GILBERT,  Charles  Henrr.  American  idx- 
thyo1o»st  and  educator:  b.  Rockford,  III.,  5 
Dec  1859.  He  was  graduated  at  Butler  Uni- 
vern^  Indiana,  in  1^,  and  became  professor 
of  zoology  in  the  Leland  Stanford  Univeruty  in 
1891.  In  1902  and  1906  he  made  important  ex- 
plorations for  the  United  States  Fish  0>nunis- 
non,  and  in  1909-13  conducted  invest^tions 
for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  He  is  the  author 
of  ^Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North  America,* 
with  David  Starr  Jordan  (q.v.) :  <The  Deep 
Sea  Fishes>  (1905)  ;  ^Lantern-Fishes  of  Japan' 
(1913),  etc. 

GILBERT,  George  Holley.  American 
clergyman  and  educator:  b.  Cavendish,  Vt..  4 
Nov.  1854.  He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  1878 ;  Union  Theological  Seminary 
1883,  and  the  University  of  Leipzig  with  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  1885.  On  his  return  to  America 
he  became  acting  professor  of  New  Testament 
Literature  in  Chicago  Theoloed^  Seminar/  and 
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was  professor  from  1887-1901.  He  now  resides 
at  Dorset,  Vt.,  devoting  his  time  to  literary 
work.  He  is  the  author  of  *Tfae  Poetry  of 
job'  (1888);  'The  Student's  Life  of  Ie8us> 
(1899):  <The  Student's  Life  of  Paul*  (1899); 
*The  Revelation  of  Jesus*  (1900);  'The  First 
Interpreters  of  Tesus>  (1901);  *A  Primer  of 
the  Christian  Reli^on\  (1902) ;  *A  Short  His- 
torv  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age* 
(1W36)  :  'Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  a  Short 
History*  (1908);  <The  Acts,  the  Second  Vol- 
ume  of  Luke's  work  on  the  beginnings  of 
Christianity*  (in  the  'Bible  for  Home  and 
School*  series,  19081;  'Jesus'  (1912);  'The 
Bible  and  Universal  Peace*  (1914) ;  *|mis  for 
the  Men  of  To-day  when  Science  Aids  Reli- 
gion >  (1917). 

GILBERT,  Grove  Karl,  American  geol- 
ogist: b.  Rochester,  N.  Y..  6  May  1843.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester in  1862  and  has  been  geolorast  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  Irom  1879. 
He  has  published  'Geology  of  the  Henry  Moun- 
tains' (1879-82);  'Lake  Bonneville*  (1890) ; 
the  volume  ^Glaciers  and  Glaciation*  (in  the 
report  of  the  Harriman  Alaska  Enedition, 
1904) ;  'Transportation  of  Debris  tty  Running 
Water*  (1914) ;  ntunerons  reports  issued  under 
tiie  direction  of  the  United  States  government 
and  numerous  papers  in  scientific  journals. 

GILBERT,  Sir  Humphrey,  English  navi- 

gitor:  b.  Devonshire  1539;  d.  September  1583. 
e  was  a  step-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Ralei^ 
studied  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  adopting  the 
military  profession,  he  served  with  reputation 
in  France  and  Ireland.  He  was  knighted  in 
1570,  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Commtuis  as 
member  for  Plymouth  in  the  following  year. 
Possessing  a  strong  propensi^  for  speculation 
and  enterprise,  he  turned  us  attention  to 
maritime  exploration,  projected  voyages  by  both 
the  northeast  and  northwest  passages,  and  pub- 
lished 'A  Discourse  of  a  Discovery  for  a  New 
Passage  to  (Zataia*  (1576) ;  reprinted  in 
Hakl^Tt's  collection  of  voyages,  Vol.  III.  In 
\57S  Sir  Htmiphrey  Gilbert  obtained  from  the 
queen  a  patent  empowering  him  to  discover 
and  colonize  in  North  America  any  land  then 
unsettled.  His  first  voyage  ended  in  failure, 
but  in  1583  he  sailed  ^ain  with  a  small  fleet 
and  on  5  August  landed  in  Newfoundland, 
took  possession  of  the  harbor  of  Saint  John's, 
and  tnus  founded  the  first  English  colony  in 
North  America.  He  continued  his  explorations 
southward  to  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  on  his 
return  voyage  to  England  in  a  small  sloop  was 
lost  in  a  storm  off  the  South  Azores.  Consult 
Hakluyt's  'Voy^es*;  Adams,  'English  Heroes 
in  the  Days  of  Elizabeth'  (1902);  'Lives'  by 
Edwards  (1868):  St  John  (1868);  Tytlor 
(1833)  ;  Payne,  *Voyages  of  the  Elizabethan 
Seamen*  (1880);  SUfter,  'Sir  Humlrey  Gyl- 
berte  and  His  Enterprise*  (1903). 

GILBERT,  Snt  John,  English  pauiter:  b. 
Blackheath.  near  London,  21  July  1817;  d. 
Blackheath,  5  Oct  1897.  In  1836  he  began  to 
exhibit  both  in  oil  and  water  colors;  and  in 
1852  he  was  elected  an  associate,  in  1854  a 
member,  in  1871  the  president  of  the  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colors,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  the  honor  of  knighthood.  He  be- 
came a  .royal  academician  in  1876  and  a 


chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1878.  Hia 
oil  paintings  include  'Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Fanza* ;  ^Education  of  CH  Bias* ;  'Murder  o£ 
Becket* ;  'Joan  of  Arc  Enterii^  Orleans* ; 
'Crusaders* ;  '  Wolsey  at  Leicester*  and  ^Mom- 
ii%  of  Agincourt'  He  was  a  well-lcnown  and 
popular  illustrator  of  boc^  and  of  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  uctorial  journalism.  He  presented 
a  number  of  his  later  worics  to  ptiblic  galleries 
in  En^and. 

GILBERT,  Linda,  American  philanthro- 
pist: b.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1857;  d.  1895.  She  be- 
came known  for  her  work  in  the  interest  of 
prison  reform  and  by  her  success  in  placing 
libraries  in  prisons.  She  was  also  foremast  in 
obtaining  the  in«>nK>ration  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  of  the  Qlbert  Library 
and  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. 

GILBERT,  Rufna  Henry,  American  in- 
ventor: b.  C^ford,  N.  Y.,  26  Jan.  1832;  d. 
New  York,  10  July  1885.  He  was  (graduated 
at  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons ;  served  as  surgeon  in  the  Fifth  New 
York  Infantry  in  the  Civil  War;  and  was  ap* 
pointed  supermtendent  and  medical  director  of 
the  United  States  amw  hospitals.  Owing  to  the 
failure  of  his  health  alter  the  war  he  abuidoncd 
his  profession  and  et^caged  in  the  railroad  bost- 
'ness,  maldng  a  special  study  of  the  needs  of 
rapid  transit  in  New  YoriL  The  result  was 
the  erection  (1878)  of  the  Sixth  Avewie  Ele- 
vated Railway  in  that  city. 

GILBERT,  William,  English  physician  and 
physicist:  b.  1540  at  Colchester;  d.  1603.  At 
the  age  of  18  he  entered  Saint  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  from  which  he  ^aduated  in  1560. 
In  1601,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  an  honor  whidi  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  appointment  as  chief  ^lysidan  to 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Gilbert's  fame  rests  on  the  discoveries  which 
he  made  in  electricity  and  nu^etism  and  which 
he  tersely  recorded  in  his  work  on  the  magnet 
'De  Magnete  magneticisque  Corporibus,'  pub- 
lished in  Lwdon  in  1600.  He  devoted  all  the 
time  he  could  spare  from  his  professioDal  duties 
during  a  period  of  18  years  to  the  researches 
described  m  this  remarlable  treatise,  which  re- 
searches he  informs  the  ^candid  reader"  cost 
him  over  £5,000.  By  way  of  distinction,  he 
marks  his  discoveries  with  marginal  astensk% 
large  ones  denoting  important  discoveries  and 
small  ones  those  of  minor  note.  Of  the  former, 
there  are  21 ;  of  the  latter  178.  Besides  a  re- 
markable titlepage,  the  work  contains  84  iUiis- 
trations. 

In  magnetism,  Gilbert  recognizes  the  mag- 
netic fieloT  the  effects  of  heat,  magnetic  induc- 
tion and  magnetic  screening;  but  his  cardinal 
discovery  is  that  the  earth  itself  is  a  great  mag^ 
net  with  its  magnetic  poles,  e<]uator  and  axis. 
He  wjis  led  to  this  generalization- by  prolonged 
experiments  with  globular  magnets,  or  terrellas, 
on  which  he  poised  small  magnetic  needles,  find- 
ing that,  however  [^aced,  they  always  pointed 
to  the  poles.  He  confirmed  his  theory  by  refer- 
ence to  the  prevalence  of  magnetic  materials  in 

crust  of  the  earth,  the  behavior  of  the  com- 
pass-needle and  the  dip  circle,  and  also  by  the 
magnetic  condition  of  vertical  masses  of  iron 
suca  as  the  crosses  of  church-steeples. 

Gilbert  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  Coper- 
nican  theory,  and  there  is  rcasoD  to  b<^eve  that 
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his  magnetic  work  was  undertaken  in  its  de- 
fense, convinced  as  he  was  that  the  revolution 
ol  the  earth  round  the  sun  and  its  suspension 
in  space  would  follow  at  once  from  the  magnetic 
attnction  of  the  other  planets  provided  the  earUi 
hsdf  could  be  proved  to  be  a  colossal  magnet 
Gilbert  was  belittled'  in  De  Augmentis  Sctenti- 
ormm  by  Chancellor  Ba^on,  who  was  a  staunch 
aati-Owcniican,  but  was  nraised  and  admired 
by  GalUeo  and  Kepler.  Two  translations  of 
^De  Magnete^  have  been  made,  the  hrst  by  P- 
Fleuiy  Mottelay  of  New  York  (1893),  and  the 
ncond  by  Gilbert  Society  of  London  (1900). 
(Chert's  work  stands  out  as  the  second  land- 
mark on  magnetic  philoswhy,  dw  first  being  a 
treatise  on  the  lodestone  py  Peregrinus  (q.v.) 
AJx  1269. 

GILBERT,  Sib  William  Schwenck,  Eng- 
lish dramatist:  b.  London,  IS  llov.  1836;  d  29 
May  1911.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil Ofi&ce  1857-61,  and  in  1863  was  called  to 
&e  bar.  He  contributed  to  the  magazines  and 
was  on  the  staff  of  Fun,  in  whose  columns  his 
eelelmfted  <Bab  Ballads*  began  to  appear  in 
186&  His  boriesqne  <Diik:aniara>  (1866)  was 
followed  by  burletques,  dramas,  comedies  and 
fairy  comedies.  But  it  is  the  librettos  of  the 
Savoy  operas,  written  with  Sir  Arthur  SuUivan 
(q.v.)  as  musical  composer,  that  form  his  en- 
during title  to  fame.  The  series  bemi  with 
'Trial  by  Jury>  in  1875,  ended  with  'The  Gon- 
doliers* in  1889.  and  included  'The  Pirates  of 
PeosanccL>  <The  Mikadd>  and  <The  Yeoman  of 
the  Guard* ;  but  a  financial  di^te  with  Sullivan 
and  D'Oyly  Carte,  the  producer,  brought  the 
series  to  a  dose.  In  his  better-known  works  Gil- 
bert displays  a  whimsical  humor  that  is  often 
lubtle.  always  healthy  in  tone,  and  his  peculiar 
blend  of  humor  with  a  genial  cyniasm  earned 
for  itself  the  title  *Gilbertian*  (See  Mikado, 
llie;  Patience;  Pinatobe;  Bab  Ballads). 
Consult  Fitseerald,  P.,  'The  Savoy  Opera  and 
the  Savoyards'  (1894). 

GILBBRT  ISLANDS,  or  KINQ8MILL 
GROUP,  a  group  of  18  islands  in  the  south 
Pacific  Ocean  north  and  south  of  the  equator 
«nd  lying  between  lonp.  172'  and  177°  E.  The 
area  is  166  square  miles.  They  are  the  most 
easterV  of  the  groups  collectively  consti- 
tuting Micronesia  and  are  of  coral  formation, 
all  low,  the  highest  land  in  the  group  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  feet.  The  natives  resemble  the 
Malays.  The  whole  group  came  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain  in  1892,  but  the 
islands  have  a  limited  self-government  Pop. 
26,417  natives,  and  446  foreigners. 

GILBERTINSS,  The,  a  religious  order 
founded  about  1130  by  Saint  Gilbert  (1083- 
1189),  a  parish  priest  of  Sempringham,  Lincoln- 
shire, England.  It  was  the  only  purely  English 
order  ever  established  prior  to  the  Reformation. 
In  1 147  he  also  founded  a  congregation  of  priests 
and  lay  brothers.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
order  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  it  numbered 
22  convents.  Consult  Berthand,  'Life  of  Saint 
Gilbert*  (Paris  1892) ;  Graham,  <Saint  Gilben 
of  Sempringham  and  the  Gilbertines'  (1901). 

GILBOA,  a  chain  of  hilts  in  Palestine,  be- 
tween 500  and  600  feet  hig^,  overhangiuf^  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jezreel  and  rising 
between  the  fertile  plan  of  Esdraelon  and  the 
ytXley  of  the  Jordan.   It  is  memorable  as  the 


scene  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  King  Saul  and 
his  three  sons  at  the  hands  of  the  Philistinei 
(I  Sam.  31;  2  Sam.  i,  6;  1  Chron.  x,  1-8). 

GILCHRIST.  WlUiam  Wallace.  Amer- 
ican musician:  b.  Jersey  City,  N.  J..  1846  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Qarke  at  the  University  of  Petm- 
sylvama,  was  an  organist  in  Cincinnati  1872-73 
and  from  that  time  was  in  Philadeli^ia,  where 
he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Mu- 
sical Academy  and  a  leader  of  choral  societies 
in  Eastern  States.  His  setting  of  Psalm  XLVI 
for  solo  voices,  chorus,  organ  and  orchestra 
obtained  the  prize  for  composition  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati festival  of  1882.  Two  years  before  he 
had  won  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Qub  (New 
York)  prize,  with  the  composition  ^Autumn 
Dreaming.*  He  was  conductor  of  several  im- 
portant Eastern  chloral  sodeties  and  his  com- 
positions, particularly  for  the  Churdi,  are  very 
widely  known.  Other  imftortant  compositions 
are  'Song  of  Thanksgiving,*  arranged  for 
chorus  and  orchestra;  a  cantata  *Hie  Rose* 
(1887)  ;  the  <Ode  to  the  Sun* ;  two  ^phonies 
in  D  and  C  and  some  chamber  music;  two  big 
oratorios.  He  received  the  degree  of  Mus.D. 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1896. 

GILDAS,  the  earliest  British  historian. 
He  seems  to  have  been  bom  in  the  early  6th 
century.  He  says  that  he  was  bom  in  the  same 
year  that  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon  took  place, 
which  makes  it  sAmut  516.-  From  his  famili- 
arity with  the  Bible  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
of  some  clerical  order  and  his  statement  that 
he  used  foreign  sources  indicate  that  he  spent 
some  time  on  the  Continent.  According  to  the 
^Cambrian  Annals,)  he  died  in  570.  His  book 
was  written  under  the  title  'Gildae  Saiuentis  De 
Excidio  et  Conguestu  Britaniae* ;  and  has  gone 
ttirough  many  editions.  It  is  a  curious  jumble 
of  vague  statements  and  erroneous  condu- 
^ons  and  is  of  little  historical  value.  The 

ETiod  covered  begiiu  widi  the  invasion  of 
ritain  by  the  Romans  and  ends  mth  the  au- 
thor's time.  The  best  edition  is  by  Mommsen 
in  'Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica  Auctores 
Antiqnissimi*  (Berlin  1894)  . 

GILDER,  Jeannette  Leonard,  American 
editor:  b.  Flushing.  N.  Y.,  3  Oct.  1849;  d. 
New  York^  17  Jan.  1916.  Havinfij  entered 
journalism  in  1869,  she  became  editorially  con- 
nected with  Scfibner^s  Monthly  (the  present 
Century  Magatin*),  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Herald  staff  as  literary  editor  and  later 
musical  and  dramatic  editor  (1875-80)  and  in 
1881  with  her  brother,  J.  B.  Gilder  ((^.v.), 
founded  and  became  editor  of  the  Cnttc,  a 
monthly  review  of  literature,  drama  and  art 
The  Critic  was  a  pioneer  in  its  field  and  among 
its  contributors  were  many  notable  writers. 
Using  the  pen  name  *Brunswick,*  Miss  Gilder 
was  for  many  years  the  New  York  correspond- 
ent of  papers  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
and  other  American  cities.  Her  articles  during 
this  period  made  hec  well  known  as  a  jour- 
nalist. She  wrote  many  magazine  articles,  short 
stories  and  plays.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
she  was  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Reader, 
a  guide  for  book  buyers.  She  was  the  editor 
of  ^Essays  from  the  Critic* :  'Representative 
Poems  of  Livit^  Poets*;  'Pen  Portraits  of 
Literary  Wimien*  and  <  Authors  at  Home.*  She 
wrote  'Taken  by  Siege*  (1886-96)  i  <The  Auto- 
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bia«rapl^  of  a  Tomboy^  (1900),  and  ^The 
Tomboy  at  Work'  (1904).  She  abo  dnmvtiMd 
Sieiydewicz's  'Quo  Vidis.^ 

GILDER,  Joseph  Benson,  American  jour- 
nalist: b.  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  29  June  1858.  After 
varied  experience  in  journalism  he  with  his  sis- 
ter, J.  L.  Gilder,  established  the  Critic,  of  whidi 
he  became  an  editor.  In  1895  he  was  apiwinted 
literary  adviser  to  the  Centuiy  Company  and 
subsequently  literary  representative  of  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company  in  London.  He  was  later 
American  dispatch  asent,  London  (1902-04): 
editor  of  Putnam's  Magaxine  (1906-10)  and  of 
the  New  York  Times  'Review  of  Books>  (191(^ 
11).  Since  1914  he  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Industrial  Finance  Corporation.  He  is  also 
editor  of  <The  American  Idea*(190Z) ;  Andrew 
Carnegie's  *Gospel  of  Wealth>  (1«)0);  John 
Hays,  ^Addresses*  (1906):  and  James  Russell 
Lowdl's  ^Impressions  of  Spain>  (1899). 

GILDER,  Richard  Watson,  American  ed- 
itor and  poet:  b.  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  8  Feb. 
1844;  d.  New  York.  18  Nov.  1909.  He  was  a 
private  of  artillery  durii^  the  campaign 
Pennsylvania  (1863)  and  later  man^;isg  editor 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Advertiser.  He  sub- 
sequently establi^ed,  with  Newton  Crane,  the 
Newark  Register,  was  editor  of  Hows  at 
Home,  a  monthly  of  New  York  and  when  this 
was  merged  in  Scribner's  Monthly  became 
managing  editor  of  the  latter  (1870).  In  1881 
he  succeeded  J.  G.  Holland  (q.v.)  as  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Monthly,  in  which  capacity  he 
remained  after  it  became  the  present  Century 
Magaxine.  He  was  prominently  identified  with 
public  affairs  as  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Tenement- House  Commission  (1894),  member 
of  the  council  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  and  other  posts  and  was  a 
fomider  of  the  Authors'  Club,  the  Intemati<»ial 
Copyright  League  and  the  Socie^  of  American 
Artists.  The  best  of  his  verse,  most  of  whkh 
originally  appeared  in  magazines,  was  collected 
in  <Five  Books  of  Song>  (1894).  Later  vol- 
umes are  'In  Palestine  and  Other  Poans> 


(1898),  and  Toems  and  Inscriptions'  (1901). 
Consult  Gilder,  R.,  'Letters  of  Richard  Watson 
GUder>  (1916). 

OILDBR,  William  Henry,  American  jour- 
nalist and  Arctic  explorer:  b.  Philadelphia,  16 
Ang.  1838;  d.  1900.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War 
and  was  brevetted  a  major  at  its  close.  He 
accompanied  Lieutenant  Schwatka  in  1878  on 
a  polar  expedition  and  in  1881  was  a  member 
of  the  Rodgers  expedition  as  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Herald.  His  chief  works  are 
'Schwatka's  Search*  (1881);  *Ice  Pack  and 
Tundra'  (1883). 

GILDERSLEBVS,  Basil  Lanneau,  Amer- 
ican classical  scholar:  b.  Charleston,  S.  C,  23 
Oct.  1831.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1849  and  studied  in  Germany  for  several  years. 
He  was  professor  of  Greek  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  from  1856  to  1876,  when  he  was 
a|^inted  professor  of  Greek  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  He  founded  andf  edited  the 
American  Journal  of  Philology  and  published 
among  other  works  *A  Latin  (Grammar*  (1867, 
1894,  1899);  ^Satires  of  Persius  FIaccus> 
(1875);  'Justin  Martyr>  (1875);  <Odesof  Pin- 
dar>  (1885);  'Essays  and  Studie8>  (1890); 
*HelUs  andHeiperia>  (1909)  ;  and,  with  C.  W. 


E.  Miller,  'Syntax  of  Classical  Greek  ffom 
Homer  to  Demosthenes^  (New  York,  Fart  I 
in  1900  and  Part  II  in  1911). 

GILDING,  the  art  of  applying  and  per- 
manently attaching  gold  leaf  or  gold  dust  to 
surfaces  of  wood,  stone,  metals,  etc.  The 
Egyptian  monuments  present  ntmierous  traces 
of  the  existence  of  the  art  in  ancient  Egypt 
The  process  seems,  to  have  been  the  same  mA 
that  now  used.  The  Persians  also  were  ac- 
quainted with  this  art  as  appears  from  the  ruins 
of  Perarootis.  The  (jreeks  and  Romans  em- 
ployed gjlditig  for  many  purposes.  The  Greeks 
usid  to  e^ld  the  hoofs  and  horns  of  victims. 
The  practice  of  gilding  statues  prevailed  in  the 
infancy  of  the  art  of  sculpture  and  was  never 
entirdy  dropped  by  the  ancients.  The  Romans 
used  to  gild  sweetmeats  and  many  articles  of 
furniture  and  utensils  which  have  come  down 
to  us  are  gflL  There  are  also  specimens  of  gilt 
glass  and  metals.  The  gilding  which  still  re- 
mains on  some  ancient  bronze  monuments  is 
remarkable  for  its  brilliancy.  The  ancients  car- 
ried the  practice  of  gilding  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  modems;  they  gilded  almost  all  their 
statues  of  bronie,  wood  or  plaster  and  fre- 
quently those  of  marble,  the  ceilings  of  rooms 
and  even  marble  columns.  The  most  remark- 
able examples  of  Riding  employed  wiA  taste 
and  effect  in  architecture  are  the  ceiling  of 
Saint  Peter's  and  that  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore. 

The  art  of  gilding  at  the  present  day  is  per- 
formed on  metals,  or  on  wood,  faster,  leather, 
parchment,  paper,  glass,  etc.  Chemical  proc- 
esses are  those  which  are  usually  employed  for 
metals,  (xilding  on  copper  is  performed  by  the 
process  called  wash  or  water  gilding,  wiA  an 
amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury.  The  surface  of 
the  copper,  being  freed  from  oxide,  is  covered 
with  the  amalgam  and  afterward  exposed  to 
heat  till  the  mercury  is  driven  off,  leaving  a  thin 
coat  of  gold.  Copper,  however,  is  rather  too 
soft  and  dark-colored  a  metal  to  be  treated 
in  this  way  with  advantage.  Brass  is  a  very 
suitable  metal  for  this  mode  of  gilding,  but  the 
best  of  all  is  a  mixture  of  copper  with  one- 
seventh  of  brass.  Copper,  brass,  etc.,  are  gilded 
by  being  attached  to  wires  and  plunged  into  a 
mixture,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  as 
long  as  the  workman  thinks  necessary,  from 
a  few  seconds  to  a  minute  when  the  mixture 
is  newly  prepared,  but  longer  if  it  has  been 
used  for  some  time.  Gilding  is  also  performed 
by  dipping  a  linen  rag  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  gold,  and  burning  it  to  tinder.  The  black 
powder  thus  obtained  is  rubbed  on  the  metal 
to  be  ^Ided  with  a  cork  dipped  in  salt  water 
till  the  gilding  appears.  Iron  or  steel  is  gilded 
by  applying  gold  leaf  to  the  metal,  after  the 
surface  has  been  well  cleaned  and  heated  till 
it  has  acquired  the  blue  color  which  at  a  cer- 
tain temperature  it  assumes.  Several  leaves  of 
gold  are  thus  applied  in  succession,  .andjthe 
last  is  burnished  down  cold.  The  same  process 
may  be  applied  to  copper.  The  operation  of 
gilding  may  also  be  performed  on  iron  and 
steel  Mr  diluting  the  solution  of  gold  in  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  with  alcohol  and  applying  it 
to  a  clean  surface.  A  saturated  solution  of 
gold  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  beins  mixed 
with  three  times  its  weu^t  of  stdphtinc  etbo^ 
dissolves  the  chloride  ot  gold  imd  Uie^sctlvtioa  , 
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is  separated  from  the  acid  baiesUh.  To  gild  the 
steel  it  is  merely  necessary,  the  surface  being 
previously  well  polished  and  cleaned,  to  dip  it 
in  die  emereal  solution  for  an  instant,  and  on 
withdrawing  it  to  wash  it  instantly  by  agitation 
in  water.  Before  being  gilded,  masonry  must 
be  rendered  waterproof  by  means  of  a  solution 
of  shellac  and  gutta  percmt  in  nai^tha  or  some 
other  coating. 

Gilding  on  wood,  plaster,  leather,  parchment 
or  paper  IS  performed  by  different  processes  of 
mechanical  gilding.  The  first  of  these  is  oil 
gilding,  in  which  gold  leaf  is  cemented  to  the 
work  ^  means  of  oil  size.  In  the  case  of  paper 
or  vellum  the  parts  to  be  gilded  receive  a  coat 
of  gum  water  or  fine  size  to  render  them  non- 
absorbent,  and  the  gold  leaf  is  applied  before 
the  parts  are  dry.  They  are  afterward  bur- 
nished with  agate.  Lettering  and  other  gilding 
on  bound  books  are  applied  without  size.  The 
gold  leaf  is  laid  on  the  leather  and  imprinted 
with  hot  brass  types.  Brass  rollers  with  thin 
edges  are  employed  in  the  same  w^  for  lines, 
and  similar  tools  for  other  ornaments.  When 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  of  books  are  to  be 
gilded  they  are  first  cut  smooth  in  the  ^ress, 
after  which  a  solution  of  isinglass  in  spirits  is 
laid  on,  and  the  gold  leaf  is  applied  when 
the  edges  are  in  a  proper  state  of  dryness, 
japanner's  gilding  is  another  kind  of  mechanical 
Riding  which  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as 
oil  gilding,  except  that  instead  of  gold  leaf  a 
gold  dust  or  powder  is  employed. 

Porcelain  and  other  kinds  of  earthenware  as 
well  as  glass  may  be  gilded  by  mixing  a  layer  of 

fold  in  a  powdered  state  by  the  action  of  fire, 
'he  gold  dust  or  powder  required  in  this  opera- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  it  from  a 
solution  in  aqua  regia,  either  by  means  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  or  protonitrate  of  mercury.  In 
order  that  the  gold  ^wder  may  be  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  article  to  be  gilded  it  must  be 
well  mixed  with  some  viscous  vehicle  such  as 
spirits  of  turpentine  mixed  with  some  fatty  mat- 
ter, or  strongly  gummed  water.  It  is  then  laid 
on  with  a  fine  camel's  hair  brush.  When  the 
article  to  be  gilded  is  made  of  soft  porcelain, 
delft-ware,  or  any  kind  of  earthenware  with  a 
plumbiferous  glazing,  nothing  else  is  reouired 
than  to  appljr  the  gold  in  this  manner,  ana  then 
sabject  the  iHece  of  earthenware  to  a  heat  suffi- 
cient to  soften  the  glazing,  and  thus  fix  the  gild- 
ing. But  in  the  case  of  hard  porcelain,  some 
kinds  of  stoneware  and  other  varieties  of  pot- 
tery, in  which  the  glazing  does  not  soften  at  a 
suitable  temperature,  the  gold  powder,  before 
being  mixed  with  the  viscous  vehicle  by  which  it 
is  applied,  must  have  a  flux  added  to  it,  which 
serves  as  a  means  of  attachment  between  the 
ihetal  and  the  earthenware.  The  best  flux  is 
oxide  of  bismuth  precipitated  by  water  from 
a  solution  of  nitric  acid,  with  the  addition  of 
one-twelfth  part  of  melted  borax.  One-tenth 
or  one-fifteenth  part  of  this  flux  is  added  for 
every  part  of  gold  contained  in  the  mixture, 
which  IS  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  earthen- 
ware. Heat  is  applied  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  previous  case  to  melt  the  flux,  and  thus 
fix  the  layer  of  gold  to  tiie  article.  The  gilding 
must  finally  be  Dumished  in  order  to  bring  up 
the  gold  color.  Another  method  of  Riding  these 
substances  is  to  mix  neutral  chloride  of  plati- 
num with  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine  in  such 
a  msumer  that  the  cmoride  is  held  in  suspensi(m 


in  a  finely  divided  state  in  the  turpentincL  to 
apply  this  liquid  to  the  article  to  be  gilded  by 
means  of  a  brush,  and  then  to  subject  ue  article 
to  heat  so  as  to  volatiU«  the  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  leave  a  uniform  layer  ox  platinum  affixed 
to  the  glass  or  earthenware,  "nie  article  after 
being  cooked,  cleaned  with  aqua  fortis  and 
washed  with  water^  is  next  dipped  in  a  gilding 
liquid  ■  the  gilding  is  then  completed  by  rubbing 
the  gilt  parts  with  chamois  leather.  This 
method  ot  gilding  has  the  advantage  of  enabliim 
the  gilder  to  dispense  with  the  burnishing,  which 
is  a  very  hazardous  operation  for  fragile  articles, 
and  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  of  a  very 
intricate  form  or  very  deeply  cut  out  often  im- 
practicable. 

It  was  announced  in  1912  that  the  brothers 
Marino,  Italian  chemists,  had  invented  a  process 
whereby  metals  and  metallic  alloys  can  be  de- 
posited on  other  metals,  ceramic  ware,  wood, 
celluloid  and  other  substances  by  electric  agency. 
In  die  case  of  glass,  for  example^  the  surface 
to  be  metallically  mounted  is  first  subjected  to 
sand  blasting,  to  remove  the  polish  and  rave 
the  metal  a  grip.  This  abrased  part  is  men 
chemically  treated,  so  that  when  tne  article  is 
suspended  in  the  electro-plating  bath,  the  metal, 
whether  it  be  of  gold,  silver  or  any  other  metal 
or  its  alloy,  is  attached  and  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  foundation.   See  Metallurgy. 

GILEAD,  gilVvd  (rough,  rugged,  hard), 
a  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  at  one 
time  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Its 
exact  area  is  doubtful ;  but  the  southern  bound- 
ary, the  river  Amon,  and  the  western  boundary, 
the  Jordan  River,  are  well  defined.  Hie  Yar- 
muk  is  given  by  some  as  a  northern  boundary* 
and  some  historians  mention  the  country  of 
Gilead  as  extending  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  plains  of  Bashan.  The  eastern 
boundary  was  'the  desert.*  It  is  a  mountainous 
country  traversed  by  many  small  streams  which 
flow  into  the  Jordan.  Atl  the  mountams  are 
mentioned  frequently  as  ^tmountains  of  Gilead,* 
and  one  peak  is  called  in  ancient  history,  *Mount 
of  Gilead.*  This  peak  is  thought  to  be  the  one 
now  known  as  Jebel  or  Djabal  (mount)  Osha. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  vegetation  goierally 
luxuriant  and  the  region  is  well  wooded  and 
well  watered.  The  low  round  mountains  or  hills 
are  no  hindrance  to  cultivation  as  practised  hy 
the  native  inhabitants.  A  considerable  portion 
is  devoted  to  pasturage  and  large  herds  of  cat- 
tle and  flocks  of  shee^  graze  on  the  hillsides  and 
table-lands  as  in  the  times  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  The  true  balm  of  (^lead  was  a 
product  of  the  Baisamodendron  gileadense, now 
quite  extinct  in  Palestine,  but  still  cultivated 
about  Mecca.  It  was  probably  a  native  of  East 
Africa.  The  terebinui  tree  and  the  oak  still 
flourish  in  Gilead,  e^ecially  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jabbok. 

Gilead  is  mentioned  frequentljr  in  the  Bible. 
Much  of  its  history  before  the  birth  of  Clirist 
is  given  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  Deuteronomy 
and  Numbers  may  be  found  an  account  of  tiie 
conquest  of  the  country  and  the  transfer  of  a 
part  Reuben  and  C^d.  In  Judges  and  Kings 
IS  a  record  of  the  wars  waged  upon  Gilead  1^ 
the  Syrians,  the  Midianites  and  the  Ammonites, 
and  finally  the  victory  of  the  Assyrians.  The 
fli^t  of  Absalom  is  given  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  In  1 
Sam.  xxi  is  an  account  of  Ae  battle  in  whidi 
the  sons  of  Saul  were  slain,  andjtjf  Saul's  own 
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desth.  It  is  there  told  tkat  "the  valiant  men  of 
Jabesh-Gilead  arose  and  went  all  night,  and 
took  the  hctdy  of  Saul  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons 
from  the  mdl  of  Beth-Shan,'  and  burned  them 
acoordiiv  to  the  cnstom  of  the  times.  And 
afterward  these  "valiant  men>  fasted  Several 
dajrs.  The  chief  cities  of  Gilead  were  Jazer, 
iuzpeh,  Mahanaim,  Fennel  and  Succoth.  Con- 
sult Oliphant,  Lawrence,  ^The  Land  of  Gilead^ 
(London  1880). 

GILES,  jllz.  Saint  (Saint  Aegidiua).  a  na- 
tive of  Greece,  who,  according  to  legend,  lived 
in  the  7th  century.  He  gave  all  his  property  to 
the  poor,  and  went  to  France,  where  he  lived  in 
solitude  for  many  years.  Finally  he  permitted 
companions  in  his  retreat,  and  founded  a  house 
of  the  Benedictine  order.  A  town  grew  up 
arotmd  it,  and  was  called  Saint  Giles.  The  saint 
is  the  patron  of  many  churdies  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Scotland  and  Poland. 

GILES,  William  Branch,  American  poli- 
tician :  b.  Amelia  Coun^,  Va.,  12  Aug.  1762 ;  d. 
Albemarle  County.  Va..  4  Dec.  1830.  He  was 
educated  at  Hampden- Sidney  College  and  at 
Princeton,  studied  law  and  practised  at  Peters- 
burg, was  a  member  of  the  Federal  House  of 
Representatives  in  1790-98  and  1801-02.  and  of 
the  Senate  in  1804-15.  In  1827-30  be  was  gov- 
ernor of  Vii^nia.  Originally  a  Federalist,  he 
later  became  a  Republican,  and  was  the  leader 
of  his  party  in  the  Senate  1804-11.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Virginia  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1829-30.  He  was  an  effective 
speaker,  assertive  in  methods  and  frequently 
broke  with  his  partjr.  in  which  he  finalV  lost 
influence.  His  '^Pohtical  Letters  to  the  People 
of  Virginia'  appeared  in  1813. 

GILES,  Saint  (Saint  Giles  in  the  Fields), 
a  parish  in  London  in  the  metropolitan  borough 
of  Holbom,  a  mile  to  the  noruwest  of  Sawt 
Paul's.  The  church  is  in  classical  style,  and 
contains  the  remains  of  Chapman,  Shirley,  Mar- 
veil,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  Sir  Roger 
L'S^trange.  One  district  of  it.  by  its  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  long  formed  a  very  striking 
contrast  to  the  west  end  of  the  metropolis,  so 
that  Saint  Ciiles  and  Saint  James  were  spoken 
of  as  typical  of  wretchedness  and  luxury,  respec- 
tively. There  is  another  London  church  of 
Saint  Gile^  called  Saint  Giles  (^ipplegate, 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  Milton. 

GILPILLAN,  Geoffe,  Scottish  writer:  b. 
C^oairie.  Perthshire.  30  Jaa  1813;  d.  13  Aug. 
1878.  He  received  his  education  at  Glasgow 
University,  studied  theology  at  The  Divinity 
Hall  of  me  Secession  Body  and  was  ordained 
in  1836i  He  accepted  a  pastorate  at  the  School 
Wynd  Church,  Dundee,  where  he  remained 
imtil  his  death.  His  first  publication  was  a 
voliune  of  sermons  (1839),  followed  by  'Gal- 
lery of  Literaiy  Portraits'  (1846),  and  a 
second  and  third  *galleiy.*  *Thc  Bards  of  die 
Bible>  (18S1)  proved  to  be  the  best  of  his 
works.  He  wrote  also  'The  Martyrs  of  die 
Scottish  Covciia.nO  (1852),  a  'History  of  Man.> 
and  an  edition  of  the  'British  Poets.*  He 
was  most  popular  as  a  lecturer  and  preacher. 

GILGAL,  girgSl,  die  name  of  several  an- 
cient towns  near  the  Jordan,  where  the  Israelites 
passed  the  river  into  Canaan,  where  they  were 
circumcised  and  held  the  first  Passover  after 
leaving  the  desert  (Joshua  iv,  19).  Here  rested 


the  tabernacle,  till  removed  to  Shil<^;  here 
Samuel  held  court  as  judge  of  Israel,  and  here 
Saul  was  crowned.  It  is  frequently  mesitioned 
in  the  Bible;  a  school  of  the  prophets  was  es- 
tablished here  (2  Kinm  iv,  38).  yet  it  afterward 
became  a  seat  of  heatnen  worship  (Amos  iv,4), 
Josephus  places  one  of  the  towns  within -two 
miles  of  Jericho  but  no  traces  of  h  are  at  this 
day  extant 

OILOAMBSH  EPIC,  the  story  of  the  tra- 
ditional hero  of  Babylonia,  found  in  the 
library  of  Ashurbanabal.  It  oripnally  included 
12  Ublets  and  3,000  lines,  about  half  of  which 
are  now  available.  The  name  of  the  hero  was 
at  first  rendered  *Izdubar until  a  key  was  dis- 
covered by  Pinches  which  indicated  that  *(rfl- 
gamesh'  was  the  proper  equivalent.  The  story 
has  as  its  basis  a  mingling  of  mythol<^cal  mat- 
ter with  historical  tradition,  just  as  one  finds  in 
various  national  eincs.  Gilgamesh  is  evidently 
regarded  as  a  demigod  and  as  a  great  ruler  at 
the  same  time.  The  scene  of  the  story  centres 
about  the  city  of  Uruk  or  Erech  in  Babylonia. 
The  first  tablet  describes  various  misfortunes 
which  have  fallen  on  the  city.  In  the  second, 
Gilgamesh  comes  forward  as  the  hero  into 
whose  hands  the  place  has  fallen.  To  resist  his 
ruthless  treatment,  the  goddess  Aruru,  the 
creator  of  the  hero,  is  appealed  to  to  create  a 
creature  to  resist  the  mighty  conqueror.  Ac- 
cordingly, Eabani,  a  wild  man,  is  made.  But 
Gilgamesh,  by  the  use.  of  Ukhat,  a  courtesan, 
succeeds  in  winning  over  Eabani,  who  becomes 
his  valuable  assistant  in  alt  of  his  enterprises, 
chronicled  in  the  third  and  fourth  tablets.  They 
conduct  a  campaign  against  IChumbaba,  and 
succeed  in  capturing  the  wonderful  grove  there. 
Very  little  of  the  fifth  tablet  has  been  pre- 
served, but  in  the  sixth,  a  new  phase  is  de- 
veloped. The  wily  goddess,  Ishtarj  the  'crea- 
tor* goddess,  who  has  become  notorious  for  de- 
stroying those  whom  she  has  made  to  love  her, 
endeavors  to  induce  Gilgamesh  to  wed  her. 
This  he  refuses,  and  for  this  insult  loses  his 
chance  for  immortality.  Ishtar,  angered,  seeks 
the  aid  o£  her  father,  Anu,  the  ruler  of  heaven,' 
in  gaining  retribution.  Anu  creates  a  huge  bull 
to  destroy  (^Igamesh,  but  this  plot  is  unsuc- 
cessful. Eabani  and  the  hero  vanquish  the 
bull,  and  his  horns  are  sent  to  Lugaf-Marada. 
the  patron  of  the  hero,  amid  general  rejoicing. 
However,  here  the  climax  of  the  hero's  glory 
is  reached.  A  grave  calamity  befalls  him  in 
the  death  of  Eabani,  and  his  great  strength  be- 
gins to  decline.  Fearing  lest  the  same  disease 
destroy  him  also,  CHlgamesh  goes  forth  in 
search  of  Pamaphistim,  son  of  Kidin  Marduk. 
to  seek  the  gift  of  immortality,  llie  ws^  to 
the  god  lies  first  through  a  vast  desert,  in- 
habited by  scorpion  men,  and  thence  across  a 
mighty  sea,  guarded  the  goddess  Sabitum, 
who  refuses  Gilgamesh  passage,  except  on  the 
condition  that  he  gain  the  guidance  of  Ardi-£a, 
the  ferryman  of  Pamapbishtim.  Gilgamesh  is 
successful  in  securing  the  services  of  the  boat- 
man and  together  they  come  to  the  dwelliiig- 
place  of  the  nmnortal  god.  Here,  however,  the 
hero  is  told  that  no  mortal  may.exape  deadly 
and  though  sympathy  is  offered,  nothing  is  ac- 
complished. The  IonG[  stopr  of  how  Pamaphis- 
tim gained  immortahty  is  interposed  at  thb 
point,  in  answer  to  the  queries  of  Gilgamesh. 
At  the  advice  of  Ea,  Paroaphistim  escaped  a 
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dangerous  flood  hy  bulling  ^  houseboat  for 
himself  and  his  family,  uid  when  the  storm 
ceased,  Bel^  who  was  the  author  of  it,  endowed 
Pamaphistim  and  his  family  with  immorality, 

Sermitting  him  to  live  forever  at  the  con- 
aence  of  the  four  rivers,  where  lay  the  tradi- 
tional Paradise  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Hebrews.  Tht  parallel  between  tMs  storm 
story  and  the  narrative  of  the  deluge  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  is  obvious.  Probably  both 
were  derived  independently^  from  separate  in- 
terpretations of  the  narrative  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  great  city  or  district.  The  wife  of 
Pamaphistim  prepares,  at  her  husband's  bid- 
dins^  a  ma^c  food  which  partly  cures  GU^- 
mesn  of  his  disease;  and  then,  after  batbmg 
in  the  waters  of  the  fountain  of  life,  he  finds 
himself  completely  restored  Before  he  sets 
out  to  return  to  his  native  land,  the  hero  is 
informed  of  a  certain  thistle-like  plant  which 
will  restore  his  youth.  His  search  for  this  is 
suct^ssful ;  but  just  as  he  is  about  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  wonder-working  herb,  an  evil 
demon  disguised  as  a  seri>ent  steals  it  from  him. 
He  returns  to  his  native  city,  weary  and 
penitent, —  and  thus  the  eleventh  book  ends. 

The  twelfth  book  deals  with  the  search  of 
Gitgamesh  for  knowledge  of  the  life  hereafter. 
He  calls  upon  Eabani  to  reveal  the  secret  to 
him,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  god  Nergal,  is 
nanted  an  interview  with  bis  lost  companion. 
Eat»ni  describes  the  gloomy  abode  of  the 
afterworid,  and  tells  of  the  various  futures 
that  await  the  dead,  according  to  the  manner 
of  their  ends.  With  this  picture,  the  entire  e^c 
is  brought  to  a  close. 

In  wis  story,  one  finds  a  curious  blending 
of  the  philosophy,  history,  mythology  and  re- 
ligion of  ancient  Babylonia.  In  frequent  re- 
counttngs  of  the  tale,  doubdess  new  Stories 
and  interpretations  were  intersperse^  until  it 
reached  tfie  form  in  which  it  has  come  dowm  to 
us.  Allegorically,  the  whole  poem  takes  on  the 
aspect  01  the  mystical  life  of  man  —  his  search 
for  the  secrets  of  life,  death  and  immortality. 
Created  by  the  gods,  he  acquires  for  his  assist- 
ance crude  force  and  power,  by  means  of 
which  he  is  able  to  conquer  his  enemies  and 
establish  his  greatness.  But  diis  strength 
leaves  him,  and  he  is  left  diseased  and  desti- 
tute. Of  disease  he  is  able  to  cure  himself; 
but  then,  he  finds  himself  face  to  face  mth  the 
inevitatnlity  of  death,  gloomy  and  terrible  in 
its  outlook. 

To  what  extent  the  Gilgamesh  epic  in- 
fluenced the  story  of  Nimrod  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  is  diflEicult  to  determine^  thot^  com- 
parisons are  profitable  in  revealing  similarities. 
It  is  interestitw  to  note  also  that  the  exploits  of 
Herctdes  in  we  Greek  legends  had  several 
points  in  common  with  those  of  Gilgamesh; 
and  that  in  the  legendary  career  of  Alexander 
the' Great,  several  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
Babylonian  hero  are  incorporated.  Consult 
Haupt,  Paul,  *Das  BaMonische  Nimrodepos* 
(Leipzig  1884-91):  &iuveplane,  F.,.  <Une 
Epop^  Babylonienne,  Ishtubar-Gilgames^ 
(Paris  1894) ;  Jastrow,  ^Religion  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria>  (Boston  1896) ;  Sayce,  ^The  Re- 
ligions of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Babylfmia> 
(Edinburgh  1903);  Meissner,  B..  ^Alexander 
and  Gilgamos>  (Leipzig  1894). 

Rose  Boochevek, 
BditorM  Staff  of  The  Americana. 


GILL,  Snt  David,  Scotti^  astronomer: 
b.  Aberdeen,  12  June  1843;  d.  24  Jan.  1914. 
He  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  private 
observatory  of  Lord  Lindsay  (afterward  the 
Earl  of  Crawford)  at  Dunacht,  founded 
in  1870 ;  in  charge  of  Lindsay's  expedi- 
tion to  Mauritius  in  1874  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus  and  the  opposition  of  Juno, 
by  means  of  the  heliometer,  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  solar  parallax.  He  deter- 
mined the  longitudes  of  Malta.  Alexandria, 
Suez,  Aden,  Bombay,  Seychelles,  Reunion, 
Mauritius  and  Rodriguez  by  cable  and  chro- 
nometers, and  measured  the  first  base-Une  for 
the  Egyptian  trianetilation  at  the  request  of  the 
khedtve.  In  1877  he  was  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
peditioD  to  Ascension  to  observe  the  opposition 
of  Mars  for  parallax;  and  was  director  of  the 
observatory  at  Cape  of  (^od  Hope.  1879  to 
1907.  In  1896  he  originated  and  carried 
-through  the  |[eodetic  sOrvey  of  Natal  and  C^pe 
Colony  and  m  the  following  year  that  of  Rho- 
desia. He  introduced  the  cataloguii^  of  the 
stars  by  the  aid  of  photography.  He  contrib* 
uted  largely  to  the  literature  of  astronomy, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  'History  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Cape  of  Good  Hope'  (1913). 

GILIh  John,  Baptist  minister:  b.  Ketter- 
ing, Northamptonshire,  23  Nov.  1697;  d.  Cam- 
berwell,  14  Oct  1771.  He  was  practically  self- 
educated,  and  at  the  age  of  19  began  to  preach. 
His  first  regular  pastorate  was  at  the  Baptist 
congregation  at  Horsl^down  in  Southwark. 
Here  he  remained  from  1719  to  1757,  wfani  he 
became  pastor  at  a  chapel  near  London  Bridge. 
He  lectured  at  Great  Eastcheat  also  from  172>- 
56.  The  University  of  Aberdeen  awarded  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1748.  His  works  include 
'Exposition  of  the  Sons  of  Solomon^  (1728); 
'The  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  Re- 
specting the  Messiah>  (1728) :  'The  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity>  (1731)  ;  'The  Clause  of  God  and 
Truth>  (4  vols.,  1731)  ;  'Exposition  of  the  Bible* 
(10  vols.,  1746-66).  He  left  a  fine  coHection 
of  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  literature,  and  on 
the  subject  of  die  Hebrew  language  wrote  'The 
Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Language  —  Letters, 
Vowel  Points  and  Accents*  (1767).  Other 
works  are  'A  Body  of  Doctrinal  Divinity' 
(1767);  'A  Boody  of  Practical  Divinity* 
O770);  and  'Sermons  and  Tracts*  (1773). 
Consult  the  memoir  by  Rippon  (London  1816). 

GILL,  Theodore  Nicholas,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  New  York,  21  March  1837;  d.  19K 
He  became  professor  of  zoolos^  in  CoItunlMaa 
(now  George  Washington)  Umrersity  in  1884. 
His  publications  include  ^Synopsis  of  Fresh 
Water  Fishes*  (1861)  ;  'Arrangement  of  the 
Families  of  Mollusks*  (1871);  'Catalogue  of 
the  Fishes  of  the  East  C^ast  of  North  Amer- 
ica* (1873)  ;  'Bibliography  of  the  Fishes  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  End 
of  1879*  (1882):  'Principles  of  Zoogeography 
(1884)  ;  'The  Characteristics  of  the  Family  of 
Scatophagoid  Fishes*  (1891) ;  'Notes  on  the 
Tetradontoidea*  (1892) ;  'Parental  Care  amoag 
Fresh  Water  Fishes*  (1906)  ;  and,  with  Elliott 
Coues,  'Material  for  a  BibliograiMiy  of  North 
American  Mammals*  (1877). 

GILL  NET,  a  net  suspended  vertically,  by 
means  of  floats,  and  leaden  weights,  in  standing 
or  running  water,  fresh  or  sah.  It  has  meshes 
which  allow  the  head  of  the  fish  to  pass,  but  are 
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«M>  small  for  the  "bodty  beyond  the  gilts  to  get 
throi^[h,  and  when  the  captive  tries  to  draw 
tack,  catch  in  the  gills,  from  vhidi  no  effort 
can  disentangle  them, 

OILLEM,  Alvan  Cullem,  American  sol- 
der: b.  Jackson  County,  Tenn.,  1830;  d.  near 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  2  Dec.  1875.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  United  States  Military  Academjr 
in  1851,  served  in  the  Seminole  War  (1851-52) ' 
in  the  Qvil  War  became  brevet  colonel.  United 
States  army,  and  brrgadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  State  gov- 
enmieiit  of  Tennessee  was  vice-president  of  the 
convention  for  revision  of  the  c<mstitutton  and 
a  member  of  the  first  legislature  of  the  new 
r^me.  In  1867-68  he  commanded  tlie  district 
of  Mississippi.  He  attained  the  rank  of  colond 
and  brevet  major-general  in  the  regular  service. 

QILLENIA,  jI-le'nI-9.  or  PORTESAN. 
THUS)  a  North  American  perennial  genus  of 
Rosacea,  closely  allied  to  Spiraa,  embracing 
only  two  known  species;  ^so  called  InSaa 
physic,  bowman's  root  and  American  ipecac 
See  Bowman's  Root. 

GILLBSPIE,  ffi-les'pi.  Eliza  Mana,  Amer- 
can  philanthropist:  b.  near  West  Brownsville, 
Washington  County,  Pa.,  21  Feb.  1824;  d.  Notre 
Dam^  Ind..  4  March  1887.  In  1853  she  be- 
came a  member  of  the  cot^regation  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  and  after  a  novitiate  m  France  was  ap- 
WMnted  in  1855  superior  of  the  Saint  Mar/s 
Academy,  Bertrand,  Mich.  She  later  trans- 
ferred uie  academy  to  its  present  location,  Saint 
Mary's^  Ind.,  and  established  nearly  30  similar 
instituuons  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
Civil  War  she  directed  from  Cairo,  III.,  an  im- 
portant hospital  work  for  Federal  soldiers. 
Upon  the  separation  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Holy  Cross  m  the  United  States  from  the  order 
in  Europe  she  was  for  two  terms  superior. 

OILLBSPIS,  George  de  Nonnandie, 
American  Protestant  ^isctwal  bishop :  b. 
Goshen,  N.  Y.,  15  Tune  1819;  d.  Grand  Rapids, 
Mick,  19  March  1909.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  General  Theological  Seminai^  in  New  York 
in  1840,  entered  the  ministry  and  held  rectorates 
at  Leroy,  N.  Y.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.,  and  Arm  Arbor,  Mich.  In  1875  lie  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Western  Michigan.  He 
published  many  religious  works. 

GILLBTT,  Bxr&  Hall,  American  derKyman 
and  educator:  h.  Coldicster,  Cona,  Id  July 
1823:  d.  New  York^  2  Sept  1871  He  was  sradt- 
uated  at  Yale  College  in  1841  and  f  r<Mn  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  1844.  For  the  next  25 
years  he  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
in  Harlem,  New  York  citpr.  In  1868  he  became 
professor  of  ethics,  political  economy  and  his- 
tory in  New  York  University  and  served  until 
his  death.  His  extensive  library  containing  a 
very  complete  collection  on  the  Deistic  Con- 
troversy is  the  property  of  Union  Theol<^aI 
Seminary.  He  was  the  author  of  many  arti- 
cles contributed  to  the  theological  reviews,  and 
author  of  *The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss' 
(2  vols.,  1861) :  ^Life  Lessons  in  the  School  of 
Christian  Duty*  (1864) ;  <History  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States'  (2  vols., 
1864):  'England  Two-hundred  Years  Ago> 
n866y;  'What  Then,  or  the  Soul's  Tomorrow' 
(1866);  'Ancient  Cities  and  Empires:  Their 
Prophetic  Doom'  (iS67y;  and  an  authoritative 
work  on  the  Deistic  Controversy— *God  in 


Human  Thought'  (2  vols., .  1874) ;  ^Hie  Uonl- 
System'  (1874). 

GILLETTE,  William,  American  actor  and 
playwright:  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  24  July  1855. 
He  took  special  courses  of  study  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  the  Universi^  of  Boston  vrfule 
playing  in  stodc  companies.  From  1877  de- 
voted himself  zealously  to  work  on  the  stage, 

? laying  with  different  stock  companies  in  New 
trleans,  Boston,  New  York  and  odier  cities. 
He  has  since  then  acted  important  parts  in 
manv  of  his  own  plaj^.  Among  his  best-known 
prowictions  are  'The  Professor*  (1881);  'Es- 
meralda' (1881),  with  Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnett: 
'The  Private  Secretary' ;  <Held  by  the  Enemy* 
(1886)  ;  <A  L«al  Wreck'  (1888)  ;  <Too  Much 
Johnaon>  (tB^i  'Secret  SenHce>  (1896)  ;  and 
^Sherlock  Hohnes>  (1899). 

GILLIS,  gTl'!s,  James  Melvin,  American 

astronomer:  b.  Georgetown,  D.  C,  6  Sept.  1811; 
d.  Washington.  D.  C,  9  Feb.  1865.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1827,  soon  obtained  leave 
of  absence  and  was  gnuUiated  at  the  University 
of  Vir^ia,  and  then  spent  six  months  in  study 
in  Pans.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  observation 
of  occultations  and  transit  observations  made 
in  ccmnection  with  the  Wilkes  exploring  ex- 
pedition, Gillis  making  the  observations  at  the 
Washit^on  end  at  a  little  observatory  on 
Capitol  Hill.  He  had  charge  of  the  United 
States  astronomical  expedition  to_  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  in  186}  was  appointed  superin- 
.  tcndent  of  the  national  observatory  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  He  published  'Astronomical  Ob- 
servations' (1846);  'Report  of  the  United 
States  AstronoBucal  Expedition  of  W9~52* 
(1855). 

GILLIS  LAND,  an  Arctic  region  nor^  of 
Spitzbergen,  first  sighted  in  1707  by  C^is,  a 
Dutchman,  m  lat.  81°  30'  N.  and  long.  36'  E., 
but  not  visited  by  him.  Some  geographer^ 
identify  it  with  King  Charles  or  Wiche  Land, 
one  of  the  Spitzbergen  group. 

GILLMAN,  Henry,  American  botanist:  b. 
Kinsale,  Ireland,  16  Nov.  1833;  d.  Detroit, 
Mich.,  30  July  1915.  He  settled  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  in  1850;  and  was  United  States  consul 
at  Jerusalem  in  1886-91.  During  bis  consulate 
he  so  strongly  opfiosed  the  Turkish  ^vem- 
ment  in  its  expnlsion  of  Jews  from  Palestine 
that  several  European  countries  supported  luin, 
and  the  exclusion  laws  were  modified.  He  is 
best  remembered  for  his  researches  in  arduft* 
ology  and  botany  and  his  procurement  and  pt^ 
lication  of  photographic  facsimiles  of  texts  of 
early  Diristian  MSS.,  including  the  Didache.  He 
publi^ed  'The  Wild  Flowers  and  Cjardens  of 
Jerusalem  and  Palestine'  (1894);  <Hassan> 
n896) ;  *Vericourt  Westhrop  and  Issue^ 
(1903) ;  also  many  scientific  atid  other  paaen, 
including  <The  Ancient  Men  of  the  Gnat 
Lakes' ;  'Is  a  VarieUr  an  Incipient  Species?* ; 
'Adonis  in  LivCry' ;  Hinder  the  Sign  Taurus' ; 
'Gilbtert  Jervis,'  etc. 

GILLMORB,  Qnincy  Adama,  American 
military  officer:  b.  Black  River,  Lorain  County, 
Ohio,  28  Feb.  1825;  d.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  7  April 
1888.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1849;  promoted  captain  in  1861,  and  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1862.  He  displayed 
skill  as  an  engineer  by  the  capture  of  Fort 
Pulasld  in  April  1862,  and  was  appointed  com- 
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mander  of  the  Department  of  the  South  in 

iune  1863.  He  made  a  successful  attack  on 
[orris  Island  in  Julv  1863,  be^  to  bombard 
Fort  Sumter  and  Cnarleston  in  August,  and 
to<dc  Fort  Wagner  in  September;  Fort  Sumter 
was  reduced  to  a  ruinous  condition,  but  its 
nrrison  continued  to  hold  it  till  17  Feb.  1865. 
General  Gillmore  commanded  the  Tenth  corps 
near  Richmond  in  1864,  and  was  brevetted 
maior-general.  United  States  army,  in  1865. 

OILLOTT,  jU'dt,  Joseph,  English  manufac- 
turer: b.  Sheffield,  11  Oct.  1799:  d.  Birmingham, 
A  Jan.  187^.  He  shares  with  Sir  Josiah  Mason 
die  credit  of  having  brought  the  manufacture 
of  steel  pens  to  its  present  state  of  high  per- 
fection. 

GILLS,  the  breathing  oi^ns  of  fishes,  larval 
omphibiansj  crustaceans  and  certain  other 
aquatic  anmials.  See  Respiratory  System,  in 
article  Anatomy,  CoupARATt\'E;  also  Fish. 

OILLYPLOWSR.  a  popular  English  name 
for  some  of  the  cruciferous  plants  most  prized 
for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  flowers, 
as  the  wallflowers  and  stocks ;  also  for  Hesperis 
matronalir,  (^me's  rocket  or  dame's  violet 
(q.v.).   The  name  gillyflower  has  been  re- 

Srded  as  a  corruption  of  July-flower;  but  in 
laucer  it  appears  in  the  form  gilofre;  and 
the  FVench  gtrofUe  indicates  the  true  derivation 
from  girofie,  a  dove,  the  smell  of  the  clove- 
gillyflower,  or  clove-^ak,  havii^  suggested  fbe 
name  of  that  flower. 

GILBCAN,  ArtfaUT,  American  educator :  b. ' 
Alton,  III.,  22  June  1837;  d.  28  Dec.  19ia  He 
was  engaged  m  banking  in, New  York  1857- 
62,  when  he  removed  to  Lenox,  Mass.,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  literary  and  educational  work 
until  he  went  to  Cambridge  in  1870.  He  was 
the  originator  (1876)  of  the  Harvard  Annex, 
of  which  he  became  executive  ofiicer,  and, 
upon  its  organization  as  Radcliffe  Collq;e,  re- 
gent In  1^  he  founded  and  became  director 
of  the  Cambridge  school  for  sprls,  known  as 
the  Gilman  School.  He  edited  Chaucer's  works 
(1879)  and  other  collections,  collaborated  in 
several  volumes  of  the  'Stories  of  the  Nations* 
series,  and  wrote  a  number  of  educational 
works,  chiefly  historical  in  character,  such  as 
<The  Story  of  Rome>  (1886);  <The  Coloniza- 
tion of  America'  (1887). 

GILBSAN,  Caroline  Howard,  American 
author:  b.  Boston,  8  Oct.  1794;  d.  Washington, 
D.  C,  15  Sept.  1888.  In  1819  she  was  married 
to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gilman  (q.v.)  and  removed 
with  him  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  wnere  she  began 
to  edit  in  1832  the  Rosebud,  a  juvenile  weddy 
newspaper,  which  subsequently  took  the  ramt 
of  the  Southern  Rose,  and  contained  articles 
of  much  literary  merit.  From  this  periodical 
she  reprinted  at  different  times  the  'Recollec- 
tions of  a  New  England  Housekeeper^  ( 1835)  ; 
'Recollections  of  a  Southern  Matron*  (1836); 
*Ruth  Raymond,  or  Love's  Progress*  •  'Poetry 
of  Travehng  in  the  United  States* ;  'Verses  of 
a  Lifetime*;  <Mrs.  Gilman's  Gift  Book*;  and 
Other  volumes.  The  first  two  of  these  works 
attracted  particular  attention  _bv  their  practical 
lessons  as  well  as  their  genial  simplicity  and 
humor,  and  passed  throi^  many  editions. 
She  was  espeaalty  successful,  also,  in  her  books 
for  children. 
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GILMAN,   Chailotte   Perkins  Stetaoo, 

American  lecturer  and  writer:  b.  Hartford, 
Conn.,  I860.  She  is  a  dat^fater  of  Frederic 
Beecher  and  was  married  to  G.  K  Gilman 
in  1900.  She  is  a  prominent  advocate  of 
equality  for  women  and  has  published  'Woman 
and  Economic8>  (1898) ;  *In  This  Our  World,> 
a  book  of  verse  (1898);  'The  Yellow  Wall 
Paper*  (1899);  'Concerning  Children'  (1900); 
'What  Diantha  Did*  (1910);  'The  Man-Made 
World>  (1910);  'The  Crux'  (1911);  'Moving 
the  Mountain^  (1911). 

GILMAN,  Daniel  Coit,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Norwich,  Conn..  6  Tuly  1831 :  d.  there, 
13  Oct  190&  He  was  Riaduated  at  Yale  Col. 
lege  in  1852;  was  professor  of  pl^ical  and 
p^tical  geography  m  Yale  in  1856-72;  and 
president  of  the  University  of  California  1872- 
75.  When  Johns  Hopkins  University  was 
founded  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1875.  he  was 
elected  its  first  president  and  served  in  that 
capacity  till  1901,  when  he  resigned.  In  1856- 
97  he  was  a  member  of  the  commisuon  to  setde 
the  boundary  line  between  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana,  and  in  tiie  latter  year  also 
served  on  the  commission  to  draft  a  new  char- 
ter for  Baltimore.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  1893-1906^  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Archzological  Institute  of 
America,  executive  officer  of  the  Maryland 
Geological  Survey  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Ovi}  Service  Reform  Leagtw  from  1901 
to  1907.  He  wrote  'Life  of  James  Monroe* 
(1883);  'University  Problems'  (1898);  Intro- 
duction to  DeTocqueville's  '  Democracy  in 
America* ;  'Life  of  James  Dwight  Dana,*  etc 

GILMAN,  John  Taylor,  American  states- 
man: b.  Exeter,  N.  H.,  19  Dec.  1759;  d.  there, 
31  Aug.  1828.  In  1775,  on  the  morning  after 
the  news  of  the  battle  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord reached  Exeter,  he  marched  with  100  other 
volunteers  to  Cambri^e,  Mass.,  where  he 
»rved  in  the  provindaT  army.  In  1782  and 
1783  he  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  in  1797  he  was  chosen  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  was  annually  re-elected 
for  10  successive  years.  In  1813-14-15  he  was 
again  elected  Kovemor,  after  which  he  declined 
to  be  a  candidate.  He  was  a  zealous  Federalist 
and  his  popularity  in  New  Hampshire  was  so 
great  that  lie  wras  frequently  chosen  governor 
when  his  party  was  in  the  minority. 

GILMAN,  Nicholas,  American  statesman: 
b.  Exeter,  N.  H.,  3  Aug.  1755;  d.  Philadelphia. 
2  May  1814.  He  was  a  brother  of  J.  T.  Gil- 
man (q.v.)  and  like  him  served  in  the  Con- 
tinental army  during  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  represented  New  Hampshire  in  Con- 
gress in  1785,  and  again  1789-^,  and  was  a 
United  States  senator  1805-14.  He  was  one  of 
tiie  framers  of  the  Cbnstitution  of  the  United 
States. 

GILMAN.  Samuel,  American  clergyman 
and  author :  b.  Gloucester,  Mass.,  1791 ;  dTlSSa. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Universi^,  where 
he  wa!i3  graduated  in  1811.  Eight  years  later 
he  was  made  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  He  continued  in  this  post 
until  his  death;  was  a  great  promoter  of  tem- 
perance and  an  excellent  pulpit  orator.  He 
married  Caroline  Howard,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Howard.  His  published  works  are  'Memoirs 
of  a  New  England  Village  Choir>  (1829); 
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<Pt<»nires  ahd  Pt&M  of  a  Stddertt's  Life* 
(18S2);  ^Contribatlons  to  Uteraturt.  Desctij)- 
tive.  Critical,  Humorous,  Biographical,  Philo- 
soimical  and  Poetical*  (1856) ;  also  translations 
from  Boileau  and  articles  in  periodicals. 

GILMER,  Jeremy  Francis,  '  American 
soldier;  b.  Gtrilford  County,  N.  C,  23  Feb. 
1818;  d.  1  Dec.  1883.  He  was  gradtiated  at 
West  Point  and  entered  the  etigineer  corpe  of 
the  United  States  in  1839.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Ctvil  War  he  resiencd  his  captam's  ctmi- 
misskm  and  entered  me  Confederate  serrice, 
'  becoming  major-general  iii  1863. 

GILMOR,  HuT7,  American  soldier:  b.  Bal- 
timore County,  Md.,  24  Jan.  1838;  d.  Baltimore, 
4  March  1883.  He  entered  the  Confederate 
array  at  Ae  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  becarpe 
known  for  his  exploits  as  scout,  in  1863  raised 
a  battalion  of  horse  of  which  he  was  made 
initjoi\  and  later  in  that  year,  in  command  of 
the  First  Maryland  Confederate  regiment,  cap- 
tured Frederick,  Md.,  and  Chambersburg, 
Carlirie  and  Gettysburg,  Pa.  In  1864  he  led 
Early's  advance  into  Marylar^d.  He  was  elected 
Bahimore's  police  comaiissioxer  in  1874,  and 
wrote  'Four  Years  in  the  Saddle>  (1866).  . 

GILMORB,  Juaea  Robartfl  <EiiittjND 
Kirke),  American  editor  and  writer:  b.  'Bosr 
ton.  Mass.,  10  Sept.  1822;  d.  1903.  He  was  at 
first  in  mercantile  life,  subsequently  eatmt^ 
journalism  and  Itterattu^  and  his  earliep  works 
were  written  under  the  pseudonym,  ^Edtnund 
Kirke  »  He  wrote  *Among  the  Pines>  (1862)  ; 
*My  Southern  Friends'  (1862) ;  *Down  m 
Tennessee'  (1863)  ;  *Iife  of  Garfield' ;  ^Among 
the  Guerrillas'^  *Adrift  in  Dixie'  (1863)  :  'On 
the  Border' ;  ^Patriot  Boys' ;  *The  Rear-Guard 
of  the  Revolutiott';  ^ohn  Sevier' as  ».Cbm- 
monwealth  Builder^ ;  ^The  Advaacfr*<iuard  of 
Western  avUUatkm>  (188&)  i  <Penoiua  Rceot 
lections  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Ctril  War> 
(1898).  etc 

GILHORX,  Joseph  Albrve^  Aitaericin  poli- 
tician: b.  Weston,  Vt.,  10  June  1811;  d.  Cotv- 
cord,  N.  H.,  17  April  1867.  He  became  SBperf 
inten<font  of  various  Kew  Hamp^re  ratlw^ 
lines,  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  in  1858 
and  re-elected  in  1859.  In  1863  he  was  elected 
governor  by  th«  legislature,  and  tn  1864  re^ 
elected  by  popular  vote.  His  energy  increased 
^e  troops  furnished  by  New  Hampoin  to  the 
Fedeial  armies  {rom  15,500  to  33,25a 

GILMORB,  Pntri<jc  Smfield,  American- 
mttsibal  conductor;  b.  ntAr  Dublin,  Inland,  '25 
Dec.  1829;  d.  Saint  Louis,  Mo  ,  24  Sept.  1892. 
He  went  to  Boston  at  18  and  the  next  year  or- 
^nized  (Elmore's  band.  In  1869  be  arranged 
me  Peace  Jubilee  at  Boston,  and  In  1872  the 
World's  Jubilee,  in  Boston  also.  Later  he 
formed  the  noted  22d  Regiment  band  in  New 
York,  which  gave  concerts  in  the  United  States 
and  made  a  Enropean  concert  tour  in  1882.  He 
composed  but  lituc;  an  anAem  entitled  ^Coltmi- 
Ub,>  intended  to  serve  as  the  conntry'smtiomd 
hymn,  was  bis  only  woilc  of  note. 

QILUOUR,  Richud,  American  -Rofnan 
Catholic  prelate:  b.  C^asgow,  Scotland,  28  Sept. 
1824;  d.  Saint  Augustine,  Fb.,  13  April  1801. 
Jie  was  ordained  priest  in  1852,  and  after  vari- 
ous pastorates,  including  those  at  Portsmouth, 
Ironton,  Cincinnati  and  Dayton,  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Cleveland  in  1872.  His  adj- 
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'Hiintstvatton'  of  tbi  dibCHi  wias  markedly  eSi' 
cient,  and  particularly  so  along  the  lines  of 
Reman  Cauiolic  education.  He  published  a 
<Biblc  History'  (1869);  a  series  of  ^Catholic 
National  Readers,' ,  and  other  books,  and  in 
1874  foimded  the  Catholic  Universe,  an  influen- 
tial joutVal. 

GILOLO.  j«-16-l6,  JILQLO  or  HALMAr 
HBRA,  an  island  of  the  Molucca  group  in  the 
laSAn  Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Nether- 
'lands;  area  6,500  square  miles;  length  225  miles. 
It  is  of  singular  form,  consisting  ot  four  penin- 
sulas, .  radiating  from  a  common  centre,  'and 
having  larg«  boys  between.  It  is  nig^gwl  and 
4nouqtalnous,  the  mountains  being  volcanic. 
iXhe  odfiaal  inhabitants  have  been  gradually 
pressed  wto  the  interior  the  Malstys.  Fop. 
120.000. 

<  GILPIN,  Benurdf  Enflish  clergyman, 
known  as  the  "Apostle  of  die  Nmtli*:  b.  KentK 
mer^  Westntoraand,  1517;  d.  -  Houriitoib4e- 
Spring,  4  March  1583.  After  studoring  at 
Queen's  CcX^/egtt  Oxford,  ^^Mre  he  was  elected 
Fellow,  he  was  ordained  in  1542.  Subsequently 
he  became  student  of  Christ  C^iurch.  The  Rei*^ 
ormation  soon  assumed  great  importance  at 
Oxford,  and  C>ilpin  at  first  reacted  no  favor- 
ably toward  i^  Iwt  later  was  partly  won  over, 
la  1552,  he  was  Riven  the  vicarage  of  Norton 
snd  oteuned  n  license  to  preach  tnroughotft  the 
kingdom-  during  the  Hfetiine  of  Edward  -VI. 
When  Mary  succeeded  to  the  throne,  Gilpin  left 
Sngland  and  spent  several  years  at  Louvain  and 
Paris,  pursuii^  further  rellgioits  studies.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  was  Riven  the  vicar- 
age' of  Easington  and  the  archdeaconry  of 
Durham  by  his  uncle,  Bishop  Tuns  tail  of  Dun- 
haadt  who  also  protected  him  against  the  cnemicp 
who  attacked  him  on  the  Kn>ttnd  of  his  severe 
criticism  of  the  cleray.  He  was  reported  to 
Bonner,  tushop  of  London,  and  prenjed  -to 
give  himself  up.  An  accident  delayed  hit  jour- 
ney, and  in  the  meantime,  Elisabeth  ascended 
the  throne.  Gilpin  returned  to  Houghton-le* 
Sprinf^  where  he  remained  as  rector  for  the 
rest  of  his  Hf^  Here  he  became  known  for 
his  lavish  benevolence  and  charity,  his  wisdom 
as  a  judge,  his^  fearlessness  and  great  goodness. 
He  was  active  in  promoting  education,  built  and 
endowed  a  grammar  school  at  his  own  expense;  ' 
maintained  scholarships  for  poorer  children; 
sent  many  of  the  more  promising  students  to 
the  university;  and  actually  boarded  some  of 
them  at  hts  own  house.  He  made  frequent 
journeys  to  the  neglected  counties  of  North* 
umberland,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire  and  Cumber- 
land, constantly  stimulating  and  encouraging 
the  work  of  the  clergy  there.  During  his  fre- 
quent absences,  he  provided  for  his  own  parish 
by  supporting  an  assistant.  As  for  his  position 
in  the  religious  controversies  of  the  day,  it  was 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  accepted  none  of  the 
reformed  systems  in  entirety,  although  ho 
tolerated  various  liberal  theories.  Consult  the 
Mfe  by  George  Carleton,  in  Bates's  *Vit» 
selectomm  aKquot  virorum'  (Irondon  lj961>. 
it  was  translated  by  William  Frtiake  (Londoft 
1629;  reprinted,  Glasgow  1892). 

GILPIN,  gn'pm,  Henry  Dilwood.  American 
lawyer:  b.  Lancaster,  England,  14  April  1801 ;  d. 
Phfladelphia,  29  Jan.  1860.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  stutf'ed 
Hw  and  became  State  attorn^  in  1822.  He  was 
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United  .States  attorney  for  Pennsylvania  in 
1832,  and  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
184(M1.  Besides  'Reports  of  Case5>  he  pub- 
lished 'Opinions  of  the  Attorney-Generals  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
Government  to  1841>  (1841)  and  edited  ^Tfae 
Papers  of  Tames  Madison>  (1840);  translated 
Chaptal's  'Essay  on  Import  Duties  and  Pro- 
hibitions* (1841) :  and  published  <Ufe  of 
Martin  Van  Buren*  (1844).  Consult  'Memor- 
ial of  Henry  Dilwood  Cilpin*  by  his  wife 
(Philadelphia  1860). 

GILPIN,  Johi^  the  hero  of  a  well-known 
ballad  by  William  Cowper.   See  John  Gilpin. 

QILPIN)  William,  American  soldier,  pio- 
neer and  public  official:  b.  4  Oct  1822;  d  19 
Jan.  ISH.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
England,  returned  to  America  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Universi^  oi  Penasylvania.  In  1836 
he  was  graduated  at  the  West  Point  Militan 
Academy  and  in  1838  took.part  in  Uie  Floritt 
War.  At  it3  close  he  resigned  and  for  about  a 
year  conducted  the  Mistomi  Argus  at  Saint 
Louis.  He  became  secretary  of  the  Missouri 
genera)  assembly,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
established  his  practice  at  Independence,  Mo. 
He  went  to  Oregon  City  in  1843  and  organized 
a  provincial  government  there.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Mexico  he  was  chosen  major 
of  die  First  Missouri  Volunteers.  In  1860  be 
was  one  of  the  few  Southerners  who  voted  for 
Lincoln,  and  prior  -to  the  latter^s  inauguration 
Mr.  (zilpin  was  one  of  100  who  formed  the  per^ 
sonal  guard  of  the  President-elect.  Lincoln 
appointed  him  governor  of  Colorado  and  it 
was  largely  through  the  new  governors  efforts 
that  Colorado  was  saved  from  secession.  He 
published  <The  Central  Gold  Region>  (1860) ; 
<Notes  on  Colorado>  (1870) ;  <The  Minion  of 
the  North  American  People  >  (1874)  and  *The 
Cosmopolitan  Railway,  Compacting  and  Fuung 
Together  all  the  World's  -Continents>  (1891). 

GILSONITB^  giTsAn-lt,  also  called  THN- 
TAHITB,  a  natural  hydrocarbon  compound; 
a  pure  hard  varietv  of  asphaltum.  It  is  very 
brittle,  a  lustrous  black  in  color  and  fuses.  It  u 
used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  in  the  arts, 
for  instance  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes. 
Mixed  with  heavy  Califomta  maltha  or  writh 
petroleum  residuum  it  has  been  used  as  a  pav- 
ing cement.  The  principal  deposits  in  the 
United  States  are  near  Soldiers'  Swtmiit  in 
Uintah  County,  Utah.  The  total  output  in 
1902  was  4,0S2  short  tons,  valued  at  $61,182. 
The  total  output  of  gilsonite  and  the  closely  re^ 
lated  bitumen  Wurtzilite  (Elaterite)  in  1916 
was  26370  short  tons  valued  at  $629,640. 

GILTHEAD,  or  GILTB YE,  English  names 
for  a  small  and  beautiful  sea-bream  (ChrysO' 
phrys  aurata),  with  conspicuous  gold-colored 
spots  over  the  eyes.  It  abounds  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  rat^s  northward  to  England  and 
southward  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  "This 
was  one  of  the  fishes  kept  and  fattened  by  the 
Romans  in  thdr  vivaria.  Several  other  species 
are  known  in  the  Far  East,  one  species  (C. 
berda),  being  one  of  the  favorite  fishes  of 
Madras  under  the  name  of  black  rock-cod. 

:GIN  (more  properly  Geneva,  from  Fr. 
geniivre,  "juniper"),  a  compounded  spirit,  pre- 

Kred  by  redistilling  plain  spirit  with  juniper 
rries,  coriander  seeds,  angelica  root,  etc,  or 


by  adding  various  essential  oils  to  rectified 

spirit  The  gin  produced  by  distilling  possesses 
a  much  more  deucate  flavor  than  that  produced 
by  mixing  or  compounding.  The  strength  of 
gin  varies  from  proof  to  50  under  proof.  It 
was  first  made  in  Holland,  notably  at  Schiedam. 

GIN.  As  used  in  machinery,  gin  is  an 
abbreviation  of  engine  and  is  used  of  Whitney's 
device  for  separating  cotton-seed  from  the  fibre, 
and  more  generally  oi  a  portable  hoisting  ma- 
chine whose  frame  is  a  tripod,  one  beiiie 
movable  so  as  to  vary  its  ancrfe  of  elevatton,  and 
thus  determine  the  height  of  the  apex.  The- 
other  two  legs  preserve  their  relative  distance 
and  form  standards  for  the  drum,  round  whtdi 
the  rope  is  wound  by  power  applied  to  the  hand- 
spikes. For  hea^^  weights  a  fall  and  tackle  is 
used ;  and  for  hoisting  a  bucket  from  a  well  or 
mine,  simply  a  couple  of  pulleys  to  change  the 
direction  ox  motion  of  the  rope.  One  vwxs  ii 
suspended  from  the  ^ex,  ana  the  oiber  attadied 
between  the  two  permanent  legs,  so  as  to  change 
the  rcipe  to  a  horizontal  position,  for  the  attads* 
ment  of  a  drau^t  horse. 

GIN,  Cotton.'  See  Cotton;  Otiok  Ma- 

CHINBIir. 

OINA'HLAN*  be-oMrian,  Philippines,  a 
town  on  the  western  coast  of  Cebu,  at  tlic 
mouth  of  the  Rw  Ginatilan.  There  is  valvaUe 
timber  in  the  vicinity. 

GINEVRA,  gl-nev'r?,  or  j«-n?v'ra^  the  title 
of  a  noted  narrative  poem  by  Samuel  Rogers. 
It  is  named  for  its  heroine  whose  affecting  story 
is  also  recounted  in  'The  Mistletoe  Bough.*  a 
ballad  by  Thomas  Haynes  Ba^. 

QINGAL.  SeeJiNGAi. 

GINGER,  in  botany  Zittgiber  oficinale, 
common  or  narrow-leaved  ginger,  and  in  ordi- 
nal^ language  the  rhizcunes  of  the  same  plant, 
which  has  subsessile  linear-lanceolate  smooth 
leaves,  oblong  spikes,  acute  bracts  and  a  three- 
lobed  lip.  It  is  *  native  of  IntUa,  but  is  culti- 
vated in  most  tn^ical  countries.  A  broad- 
leaved  tpaigtt,  Z.  strumbet,  also  a  native  of 
India,  is  used  externally  for  cataplasms  and 
{omentations,  but  is  not  eateo.  The  pieces  or 
races  of  the  rootstocks  are  usually  from  two  to 
four  inches  long,  branched,  flat  and  of  a  pak 
buff  color,  (zinger  is  known  in  commerce  under 
two  fcMms,  coated  and  uncoated  or  scraped; 
the  latter  is  deprived  of  its  epidermis  when  in 
the  green  state,  and  sold  as  wlute  ginger.  The 
chief  varieties  imported  into  the  United  States 
are  Jamaica,  Cochin,  Bei^al,  Japan  and  Airi- 
can.  The  first  three  are  scraped  gingers,  and 
of  these  Jamaica  is  the  most  esteemed  owing  to 
its  color  and  flavor.  Ginger  ts_  an  agreeable 
aromatic,  and  a  valuable  stomachic;  but  is  more 
largely  used  as  a  condiment  than  as  a  medi- 
cine. Preserved  ginger,  imported  from  China 
in  jars,  consists  of  the  young  rhizomes  boiled  in 
symp.  Ground  ginger  is  frequently  a^teratcd 
wl^  ngo  floor,  wneat  flour,  ground  rice  and 
arrowroot. 

GINGER  ALB  or  BBBR,  an  effervescent 
dtinl^  made  of  ginger,  water,  sugar,  cream  of 
tartar  (or  lemon  juice),  etc.  A  well-known 
method  is  by  pouring  a  gallon  of  boiling  water 
over  three-fourths  pounds  of  toaf-st%ar,  one  and 
one-fourth  ounces  of  sliced  ginger  and  the  peel 
of  one  lemon,  and  after  allowing  the  mixture  to 
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cool  till  it  is  milk-warm  adding  the  jtiice  of  a 
lemon  and  a  spoonful  of  yeast. 

GINGERBREAD  TREE.  See  Doou 
Palm. 

GINGHAM  (a/t.  gingamo,  from  Guiogamp. 
a  town  in  Brittany,  where  the  fabric  was 
woven),  a  kind  of  cotton,  the  mannfactnre  of 
which  was  introduced  into  Great  BritUQ 
through  France  from  India.  It  is  distin^ished 
from  calico  by  having  the  colors  woven  in  with 
the  fabric,  not  printed  on  it.  The  patterns  are 
various;  sometunes  fancy  designs,  sometimes 
checkered,  and  sometimes  striped. 

,  GINGILI  (Mi-Ii)  OIL,  a  name  often 
given  to  the  bland  fixed  oil  obtained  by  expres- 
sion from  the  seeds  of  Sesamun  Inaicwn.  It 
is  used  medicinal^  as  laxative  or  mild  purga- 
tive  5«e  Sesamk 

GINGILLINO,  jin-m-le'nd.  IntheUterary 
movement  which  preceded  and  prepared  tibe 
uprising  of  1848  in  Italy, —  a  movement  char- 
acterized by  the  political  writit^ss  of  Gioberti, 
Balbo  and  d'Azeglio,  by  the  inspiring  pamphlets 
of  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  an  important  place  must 
be  made  for  the  Tuscan  satirical  poet,  Giuseppe' 
GiustL  In  'Gingillino',  composed  at  Pesda  m 
the  spring  of  1S45^  (Husti  gives  us  a  master- 
piece of  satire  in  his  own  spedal  field,  a  genre 
picture  of  the  abuses  of  bis  time& 

As  the  poet  states  in  his  'Correspondence,* 
^Gingillino*  was  written  *to  show  what 
paths  and  throu^  what  sort  of  apimnticesliip 
government  posts  could  be  reached*  in  Tuscany. 
The  name  *GtngiIlino*  has  since  become  syn- 
onjrmous  in  Italy  of  the  man  who  to  seek  ad- 
vancement utilizes  eveiy  cunning  art  of  hypoc- 
risy and  pandering.  Written  at  a  time  when 
Pc^tical  conditions  throughout  Italy  were  at  a 
low  ebb,  when  the  oppressive  hand  of  Austrian 
and  Bourbon  princelings  lay  heavily  over  the 
country,  *Gingi11ino*  reflects  in  biting  satire  the 
stagnant  enervation  in  Tuscany  under  the  reign 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  II,  "the  Tuscan 
Morpheus,*  as  Giusti  calls  him.  During;  the 
flaccid  rule  of  the  latter,  the  entire  administra- 
tive fabric  of  the  state,  in  particular  the  civil 
service  and  the  ma^stracy,  had  become  honey- 
combed with'  inefficiency,  servili^  and  corrup- 
tion. Aimed  directly  at  the  vicious  sjrstem  of 
political  preferment  in  vogue  in  his  state, 
Giusti's  poem  became  a  call  for  internal  reform 
and  in  its  lai^r  aspect  an  appeal  for  Italian 
regeneration. 

The  poem  itself  which  the  author  calls  a 
dithyramb  is  a  polymetric  satire  in  praise  of 
Gingillino,  the  perfect  example  of  Ae  crin^ng 

?lace  seeker,  whose  career  the  poet  descnbes 
rom  the  cradle  lullaby  crooned  to  him  by  such 
deities  as  Cupidity,  Duplicity,  Sordidness,  In- 
trigue, etc.,  to  the  final  Credo  of  materialistic 
^eed  uttered  by  Gingillino  in  his  matnrity.  It 
is^difHcuIt  to  decide  whether  to  admire  most  the 
richness  and  variety  of  the  metre  so  full  of 
movement  and  ammatioii,  the  subtle  irony 
whidi  the  great  poet  and  critic  Carducci  cun- 
pares  to  Parini's  immortal  verse,  the  Byronic 
mcisiveness  and  pungency  of  the  satire,  Uie 
picturesque  colloquialness  of  the  Tuscan  idiom 
which  the  poet  wields  with  unerring  skill,  or 
the  power  of  political  invective  which  makes 
him  the  greatest  Italian  satirical  poet  of  the 
19ih  century.  With  the  lapse  of  tune  and  the 
changes  in  political  conditions,  the  satire  has 


lost  some  of  its  sting.  Then  too  the  laagaasie 
of  (Husti  is  so  durBCteristic  of  his  native 
province  diat  it  takes  a  Florentine  to  get  the 
real  flavor  and  tat%  of  *  Gingillino.*  It  re- 
mains none  the  less,  with  its  enormous  popu- 
larity in  its  own  day  and  its  wholesome  moral 
tone,  ^  one  of  the  noblest  poems  of  Gtiueppe 
Giusti. 

For  the  Italian  text  and  criticism  consult 
*Versi  editi  e  inediti  di  Giuseppe  Giusti^  (Flor- 
ence 1852);  Carducd,  G.,  'Poesie  di  Giuseppe  ' 
Giusti>  <1859) ;  Puccianti,  G.,  'Poesie  di  Giu- 
seppe Giusti'  (1913).  Also  Horner,  Susan. 
*The  Tuscan  Poet,  Giuseppe  Giusti,  and  His 
Times>  (London  1864);  Howells.  W.  D.. 
<Uodem  Italian  Poet$>  (New  York  1887). 

Alfred  G.  Fahasohl  . 

GINGKO,  the  Japanese  and  also  the  scien- 
tific name  of  a  genus  of  trees,  forming  a  pe- 
culiar family,  Gingkoaeta,  of  the  gymnosperms. 
Gingko  bUoba,  the  only  species,  is  a  tree  which 
sometimes  attains  a  height  of  nearly  100  feet 
Its  head  is  conical,  and  ike  branches  are  usualhr 
horizontal.  The  leaves  are  fan-shaped,  thick 
and  coriaceotu,  marlnd  with  longtitudinal  ner- 
Tures,  their  resemblance  to  the  mmdenhair  fern 

fiving  it  its  ^iglish  name  of  maidenhair  tree, 
t  is  a  native  of  China  and  Jxfm,  although  it 
is  not  known  in  a  wild  state,  and  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Europe  in  1754.  Its  fruit,  which  is 
of  the  size  of  a  small  plum,  has  a  pulp  with 
a  ifisagreeable  odor  of  butyric  add  and  enclos- 
ing a.  kernel  iidiich,  when  roasted,  may  be  used 
as  food,  having  a  taste  like  that  of  -maize.  It 
is  largely  eaten  throughout  China  and  Japan. 
The  Japatiese  consider  die  tree  sacred  and 
plant  it  near  their  temples.  The  gln^  is  conr 
siderably  used  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  Ei^ 
land  and  in  the  United  States.  It  fleurishM 
best  in  the  shade,  in  a  de^  and  somewhat  moist 
soil 

GINIGARAN*  he-ne-ga'ran,  Philippines^  a 
pueblo  of  the  province  ot  Negros  OccidentaL 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ginigaran  River  on  the 
.  ea-3t  shore  of  Guimards  Strait,  29  miles  south  of 
Bac61od;  it  is  also  on  the  West  Coast  road. 
Pop.  13,620. 

GINKGOLAS.   See  Paleobotany. 

GINSBURG,  Christian  David,  eminent 
rabbinical  scholar:  b.  Warsaw,  25  Dec.  1831; 
d.  London,  7  March  1914.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Rablnnic  College  in  his  native  city,  but 
came  to  Enf^and  as  a  young  man  and  spent 
Ae  rest  of  his  life  there.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  appointed  by  Convocation  for 
the  revision  of  the  Enclish  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  was  the  author  of  'An  His- 
torical and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Song 
of  Songs'  and  on  *£cdesiastes*  (1857).  For 
over  50  years  Dr.  Ginsburg  enriched  biblical 
literature  with  his  erudite  contributions.  He 
rendered  important  service  in  1883  by  exposing 
the  forgery  ccmmitttd  by  a  well-known  dealer 
in  antiquities,  named  Shapira,  of  a  mantucript 
purporting  to  be  part  of  die  "^sources'*  of  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy.  AmoUg  his  numerous 
works  are  'The  Kariates,  tbeir  History  and 
Uteratvre>  (1862);  <The  Essenea>  (1864); 
'Hie  Kabbalah,  its  Doctrines,  Development  and 
Literature>  (1865) ;  <The  MassoT«th-ha-Masso- 
reth  of  Elias  Levita^  (in  Hebrew,  with  trans- 
latimt  and  commentary,  1867} ;  ^Jacob  ben 
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Chftim's  Introduction  to  the  Rabbinic  BiUe^ 

(W)  ;  <The  Moabite  Stone*  (1871) ;  <A  Com- 
mentary on  Leviticus*  (1382)  ;  'The  Massorah* 
(4  large  vols.,  lfi8(M6) ;  a  translati<Ni  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Hebrew;  'Critical  Text 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible>  ^1894)  ;  < Introduction'  to 
the  Massoretico — critical  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible*  (1897) ;  series  of  facsimiles  of 
«Hebi«w  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament*  (1896)  : 
^Relation  of  Codex  Babytonicns  to  the  Present 
Recension  of  the  Massoretic  Text  of  the  Bible* 
(1899);  'The  Hamburg;  Stadt-bibliothek  Co- 
dex  No.  I*  (1903) ;  'Pentateuchus  Diligenter 
revtsus  juxta  Massorah*  (1908) ;  *Isatas> 
(1909),  and  numerous  articles  in  Kitto's  '£n- 
cydojpsedia  of  Biblical  Literature.*  Snudi's 
'Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  and  An- 
tiquities.* 

GINSENG,  jin'sSng,  several  species  of 
herbs  of  the  genus  P<fHax,  family  Araliacta. 
The  most  noted  species  are  Panax  ginseng,  a 
natiTe  of  China,  and  P.  amnqutfoliim,  of  east- 
era  North  America.  These  two  species  so 
closely  resemble  eadb  other  that  the  discovery 
of  the  latter  near  Montreal,  Quebec,  in  1716 
was  based  upon  a  description  of  the  fonner. 
The  plants  grow  about  18  inches  tall,  bear  3 
leaves,  each  composed  of  5  leaflets,  and  end  in 
a  flower-stem  bearing  an  umbel  of  small 
flowers  from  which  develop  conspicuous  scarlet, 
generally  two-seeded  berries.  The  light  yellow 
root,  especially  of  the  former  species,  is  used 
by  the  Chinese  for  every  conceivable  domestic 
and  medicinal  use,  and  specimens  resembling 
the  human  body  often  command  their  weight 
in  gold  because  of  supposed  occult  virtues. 
Neiuier  species,  however,  is  considered  by  Occi- 
dental i>h^sidans  to  have  any  prcmounced  medi- 
cal qualities.  The  Asiatic  species  has  long  been 
cultivated  in  China  and  Korea. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  American 
species  a  shipment  of  the  wild  root  was  made  to 
China  and  soon  a  trade  was  established.  Since 
the  plant  has  a  natural  range  from  the  valley  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence  to  the  mountains  of  Georgia 
and  westward  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  wild  supply  of  roots  long  met  the  de- 
mand. In  1858  the  price  was  52  cents  a  pound ; 
in  1902,  $5.55,  the  advance  being  largely  due  to 
the  decrease  of  the  native  supply.  In  uie  latter 
year  many  lots  of  northern  root  (considered 
always  better  than  southern)  sold  for  $8  or 
even  more.  The  advandns  price  led  to  many 
attempts  to  cultivate  the  pnnt,  hut  until  about 
1885  none  were  reported  successful.  Then 
Geoi^  Stanton  of  Apulia,  N.  Y.,  succeeded  by 
growmg  the  plant  in  beds  prepared  in  the  forest 
and  later  under  lath  sheds.  These  methods 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  American 
ginseng  growing.  Cultivated  ginseng  has  com* 
manded  about  20  per  cent  more  than  wild  root 
from  the  same  lo^ity. 

The  plants  thrive  best  in  a  wdl-draine^ 
rather  loose  soil,  well  supplied  with  humus, 
potash  and  phosphoric  add,  but  not  with  nitro^ 
cnous  material.  Little  has  been_  done  to  im- 
prove the  plant,  but  the  time  required  to  mature 
a  crop  of  roots  can  probably  be  shortened  con- 
siderably and  the  size  of  the  root  increased.  In 
1902  most  growers  calculated  upon  five  years  as 
necessary  to  mature  a  crop,  but  at  the  price  of 
$2.50  a  pound  they  figured  upon  maldng  a  profit 
under  reasonably  favoraUe  conditions.  The 


exorMtant  prices  paid  for  plants  and  seed 

during  I89&~1903  were  largdy  due  to  specu- 
lation, an  exaggerated  estipiate  of  the  demand 
in  China,  which  is  almost  the  sole  market,  and 
to  the  novelty  of  the  industry,  and  hence  the 
scardty  of  plants  and  seed.  Consult  revised 
edition  of  Bulletin  No.  16,  Division  of  Botany, 
United  States  Doiartment  of  Agriculture 
^Washingon,  D.  C.) ;  Kaius,  <Giii5eng*  (New 

GINX'S  (ffbksVIz)  BABY,  the  title  of  a 
famous  book  b^  John  Edward  Jenkins.  It  is  a 
satire  on  the  Eiagli^  poor  biws  and  the  admin- 
istration of  sectarian  charitable  associations, 
and  was  published  anonymously  in  London  in 
1871.  It  speedily  ran  through  many  editions, 
was  republished  in  the  United  States  and  ex- 
cited warm  controversy  in  the  press  and  even 
in  Parliament.  It  was  followed  by  satires  on 
other  phases  of  social  economy,  but  none  of  the 
other  works  of  this  author  attained  such  a 
vogue  or  exerted  such  an  undoubted  influence 
Upon  Ifae  direction  of  social  reforms. 

GIOBBRTINB  (j6-bertTn)  TINCTURK, 
'a  preparation  for  restoring  writings  which  have 
become  illegible  through  age,  or  faded  pictures. 
The  inventor  of  it  was  (Movanni  Antonio  Cith 
berti.  a  native  of  Hedmont  (1761-1834).  The 
invention  has  been  tnvaluidde  in  restoring  the 
original  writing  of  palifflpsesta.   See  Pauup- 


GIOCONDA,  La,  a  tragic  opera  by  Amil- 
care  Ponchielli  (1834-86),  with  libretto  by  A 
Boito,  first  produced  in  Milan  in  1876,  in  New 
York  20  Dec  1883  and  London  7  June  1886. 
Adapted  from  Hugo's  'Tyrant  of  Padua,*  the 
plot  is  intensely  dramatic,  with  a  plentiful 
Sprinkling  of  criminal  deeds  relieved  by  delight- 
ful music  The  heroine.  La  Gioconda,  is  a 
beautiful  ballad  singer  on  the  streets  of  Venice, 
with  a  blind  mother,  La  Cieca,  and  a  noble 
Genoese  ship  captain  named  Enzo  Grimaldo  as 
her  Wee  The  villain,  Bamaba,  is  a  police  s|iy 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  also  in  love  wiui  La  CSo- 
conda,  whom  he  is  determined  to  possess.  The 
opening  scene  represents  a  Venetian  regatta,  in 
the  course  of  which  Bamaba  declares  ois  love 
to  the  girl  and  Is  repulsed  by  her.  Bamaba  in- 
cites the  defeated  regatta  champion,  Zuane,  to 
kidnap  La  (jioconda's,  blind  mother,  whom  he 
accuses  of  witchcraft!  Enzo,  however,  comes 
to  the  rescue.  Laura,  a  former  love  of _  Enzo. 
is  now  the  wife  of  Alvisc,  <»ie  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Inquisition  CoundL  She  throws  her  pro- 
tection over  La  Qeca  when  Enzo  recognizes 
her,  and  his  old  love  revives.  Bamaba  informs 
him  that  Laura  intends  to  visit  his  (Enzo's) 
ship  that  night  which  sends  the  captain  huriy-- 
ing  back  on  uoard.  Bamaba  now  writes  to 
Atvise  telling  him  tiiat  his  wife  plans  to  dope 
with  Enao  mi  the  tatter's  vesseL  That  nwit 
Enao  is  on  deck  awaiting  Laura;  Bamua, 
^SKuised  as  a  sailor,  is  near  in  a  boat,  having 
notified  his  ooltce  to  be  on  hand  Laura  ap- 
pears, and  Enzo  prepares  to  set^sai)  when  La 
Gioconda  enters;  she  quarrds  with  Laura  and 
is  about  to  stab  her  when  her  eyes  fall  on 
Laura's  rosary.  Repenting  of  her  rashness,  sbe 
aids  her  rival  to  escape  and  tdls  Enzo  that 
Bamaba's  war  galleys  are  t^proadui^  to  seize 
the  ship.  Enzo  sets  his  ship  on  fire.  Alvise,  id 
his  palace,  orders  his  wife  to  take  poison  and 
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leaves  the  room.  Gioconda  suddenly  appears 
and  gives  Laura  a  narcotic  to  produce  a  trance, 
which  the  latter  takes.  Her  husband,  return- 
ing, thinks  she  has  taken  the  poison,  seeing  h^r 
apparently  lifeless  body.  Alvise  later  is'givit^ 
a  gorgeous  masked  ball  in  his  palace;  at  whicfi 
Enzo  IS  present  Bamaba  whispers  to  him  that 
Laura  is  dead.  Enzo  denounces  Alvise  and  is 
seized;  the  latter  draws  a  curtain  and  exhiUts 
the  body  of  Laura  to  the  horrified  guests,  ac- 
knowledging his  crime.  La  Gioconda  with  help 
succeeds  in  carrying  the  unconscious  Laura  to  a 
lone^^  island  in  the  Adriatic  and,  having  sent 
for  Enzo,  intends  to  restore  the  lovers  to  each 
other  and  to  commit  studde  herself.  On  the 
arrival  of  Enzo  —  who  expects  to  see  Laura's 

S-ave — he  goes  through  a  bitter  scene  with 
ioconda.  Laura  returns  to  consciousness ; 
Gioconda  helps  them  to  escape  together  and  is 
then  about  to  take  the  poison  when  Bamaba  ap- 
pears and  fierceljv  asks  why  she  broke  her  word 
to  him.  The  girl  pretends  to  yield;  as  Bar- 
naba  moves  toward  her  she  stabs  herself  to  the 
heart  exdaiming,  "Gioconda  is  thine  I*  Bend-' 
ing  over  the  corpse,  Bamaba  shtidcs  faito  bar- 
ear  diat  he  had  stnuigled  ber  blind  mother  the 
night  before. 

GIOJA,  jo'yi,  Flavio,  Ttafian  mariner:  b. 
Pasitano,  near  Amalfi,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
13th  century.  He  is  said  to  be  the  mventor  of 
the  mariner^s  compass,  of  which  he  made  use  in 
1302-03.  The  tendency  of  the  loadstone  fo  turn 
toward  the  north  was  known  before  his  day, 
but  the  compass  then  in  use  consisted  only  of 
a  magnetized  Teed  floating  vpon  cork  in  a  ves— 
sd  of  water.  Gio|a  invented  the  plan  of  sus^ 
pending  it  on  a  pjvot,  thus  leaving  it  free  to 
move  in  any  dii*ectlon,  whereby  observations 
were  rendered  both  more  easity  and  more  exact 
GIORGIONB,  j6r-j&'ne  (easel  name  o{ 
Giorgio  Barbakelli  or  Barsahella).  Italian 
painter:  b.  Castelfranco,  1478;  d.  Venice.  1511. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Giovanni  Bellino  and  painted, 
history  and  portraits.  He  was  one  of  the  most' 
celebrated  of  the  Venetian  school,  was  a  fellow 
student  of  Titian,  whom  he  might  have  rivaled 
had  he  not  died  of  the  plague  in  early  life, 
while  Titian  lived  for  nearly  a  century.  In 
his  work  he  introduced  the  places  and  scenes 
of  his  nativity.  To  him  Venetian  painting  owes 
macb  of  its  marvelous  technique,  and  by  his 
example  in  the  use  of  pigments  and  glazings 
he  set  an  example  many  foUowed;  he  has  had 
more  pictures  by  other  hands  attributed  to  him ' 
(nearly  a  hundred)  than  any  other  Italian 
master.  Even  connoisseurs  have  been  deceived 
by  the  depth  and  richness  of  coloring,  the 
luminosity  of  aerial  perspective,  whidi  his 
imitators  had  learned  from  him  too  well.  Yet 
there  are  not  more  than  12  authentic  pictures 
Giorgione.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned' 
'The  Enthroned  Madonna  with  Saint  Frauds 
and  Liberal,*  an  altarpiece  for  the  church  of 
Castelfranco;  <The  Gypsy  and  Soldier*  and 
'The  Family  of  Giorgione'  at  Venice;  'Three 
Philosophers*  and  ^Evander  showing  JEnezi 
the  Site  of  Rome*  in  Vienna ;  and  the  ^Sleeping 
Venus*  in  the  Dresden  Gallerv.  Consult 
Berenson,  'Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance* 
(New  York  1910)  ;  Cook,  <Giorgione*  (London 
1900);  Morelli,  'Italian  Painters  of  the  Re- 
naissance* (New  York  1909) ;  and  Venturi, 
^CSofgtone  e  il  C^orgionismo^  (Milan  1913). 


QIOTTO.  jM*ti  (called  Giorro  m  BoN- 
DOffE),  Italian  painter  and  architect:  b.  Ves- 
pignano,  near  Florence,  about  1266;  d.  Florence, 
8  Jan.  1337.  He  wa&  the  scm  of  a  peasant  and 
hb  first  employment  was  in  the  tending  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  But  having  been  on  one  occarion 
seen  by  Qmabue^  as  he  was  drawing  figures  of 
his  sheep  upon  a  piece  of  slate  with  a  ston^ 
that  artist  obtained  leave  from  his  father  to 
take  him  with  liim,  carried  him  to  Florence 
and  taught  him  painting.  This  may  be  a  mere 
story,  but  at  any  rate  his  first  teacher  was 
Gmabue.  His  natural  talent,  and  especially  the  - 
gracefulness  so  peculiar  to  him,  developed  so 
rapidly  that  he  soon  surpassed  all  contem- 
porary artists.  He  represented  the  human 
figure  in  his  pieces  with  truth  and  nature  and 
excelled  in  the  dignity  and  pleasing  arrange- ' 
ment  of  Ins  figures  and  in  his  retard  to  cor- 
rect proportions  and  natural  disposition  of  die 
drapery.  1^9  earliest  extant  works  are  mural 
paintings  in  the  church  of  Saint  Francis  at 
Assisi,  executed  before  the  end  of  the  13tfa 
century.  He  was  now  called  to  Roiac,  and  after 
painting  various  works  there  he  went  to  Padua 
m  1303  and  adorned  the  chapel  of  the  Annnn-  - 
data  dell'  Arena  with  a  aeries  of  famouf  fres- 
coes, including  33  subject'^  disposed  in  three 
rows,  on  the  sides  of  the  diapel  and  the  front 
of  the  chancel  wall,  with  a  vast  representation 
of  the  ^Last  Judgment*  filling  die  west  end. 
Dante  was  his  guest  at  Padua  in  130>^  and  he  is 
celebrated  in  the  great  poet's  *Divina  Com- 
media.*  He  was  also  a  friend  of  Fetrardu 
He  woiind  at  Milu^  Verona,  Ravenna, 
Rlmiid  and  Arezzo.  In  1330-33  he  was  at 
Naples  and  in  1334  was  appointed  master  o£ 
the  cadiedral  works  and  other  undertakings  at 
Florence,  where  he  designed  the  celebrated 
Campanile,  a  structure  finished  by  his  scholar 
and  godson,  Taddeo  Gaddi.  Besides  the  fres- 
coes at  Assisi  and  Padua,  comparativdy  few 
works  of  Giotto  are  extant,  Among  his  most 
celebrated  pieces  is  the  ^Navicella*  (ship)  at 
Rome  (a  ^cture  of  'Peter  Walldtig  upon  the 
Waves,'  in  mosaic).  The  National  Gallery- 
possesses  a  'Coronation  of  the  Virgin*  painted 
in  tempera,  on  wood.  -  *The -influence  ol  CHotto 
was  profoundly  feit  over  the  greater  part  of 
Italy.  His  example  caused  a  revolution  in  art, 
the  effects  of  which  are  traceable  into  the  l5th 
cenairy.>*  Many  anecdotes  of  more  or  less 
authentidty  are  told  regarding  this  painter. 
On  one  occasion,  when  asked  for  a  sample  ol 
his  art  to  show  the  Pope  as  a  guarantee  of  his 
ability,  Giotto  is  said  to  have  drawn  a  perfect 
dfde  witih  a  sii^e  stroke;  whence  ^'round  as . 
the  O  of  ^tto>  b«ame  proverbial.  Consult 
Crowe  and  Cavalcasetle,  'History  of  Fainting  In 
Italy*  (I864-fi6):  Janitschecfc,  'Die  Kunstlehre 
Dante^  und  Giottos  Kunst*  (1892)  ;  Ruskin, 
'Giotto,  and  His  Works  in  Padua*  (1854-60)  ; 
and  monographs  by  Perkins  (1902);  Thiorle, 
(1902)  ;  and  Zimmermann  (1899). 

OIPPSLAND,  Australia,  the  southeasterly 
of  the  four  districts  into  which  Victoria  is  di- 
vided, so  named-after  an  early  governor.  It 
forms  the  southeast  portion  of  Victoria  and  has 
an  area  of  13,898  square  miles.  Its  length  from 
west  to  east  is  250  miles  and  mean  breadth 
about  80.  It  was  originally  called  Caledonia 
Australis  by  Macmillan,  its  first  exi4orer 
(1839). 
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GIPSYOIOTH.  a  large  moth  (.Porthetria 
or  Ocneria,  dupar),  of  the  family  Liparida,  is 
of  common  occurrence  in  central  and  souUiero 
Europe  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  Pro- 
fessor Trouvelot  imported  them  for  research 
purposes  in  1868  into  _  Medford,  Mass. 
and  by  accident  some  specimens  escaped;  but 
it  was  not  tilt  20  years  after  that  its  rav- 
ages became  a  menace  by  defoliating  shade- 
trees;  and  it  has  cost  the  State  upward  of 
$3,000,000,  besides  the  outlays  of  individuals 
and  mumcipalities.  The  sexes  of  the  moth 
differ  greatly,  the  male  expanding  only  about 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  while  the  female 
measures  across  its  expanded  wings  two  ajad 
a  half  inches;  the  .female  is  spotted  brownish 
and  the  male  is  white,  marked  with  black  lines. 
The  former  lays  her  eggs  in  masses  to  the  num- 
ber of  500  wherever  convenient,  covering  them 
with  hairs  and  scales  from  her  own  body.  The 
females  .have  such  heavy  abdomeos  that  the 
wings  are  inadeauate  for  flighL  hence  the  in- 
sect, .owing  to  the  measures  which  have  been 
employed  to  prevent  its  artificial  carriage,  has 
not  spread  far  beyond  the  place  where  orig- 
inally introduced.  The  caterpillar  measures 
when  mature  about  1.5  inches,  is  white,  with 
black  markings  and  furnished  with  long  hairs. 
It  is  arboreal  and  c^Mble  of  being  most  trouble- 
some  cm  shade,  forest  and  fruit  trees,  but  when 
abundant  it  feeds  and  devd<98  on  any  fonn 
of  vegetation.  A  sii^e  generati<m  is  produced 
anmiaily.  Hie  best  means  of  combating  it  are 
spraying  with  arsenical  mixtures  the  ctnlection 
of  the  cocoons  and  egg-masses  and  destroying 
them;  the  scraping  of  loose  bark  from  trees, 
thus  destroying  the  young  and  depriving  them 
of  hiding  places;  also  the  destruction  of  the 
eeg^  by  means  of  oily  substances  and  the  trap- 
ping of  the  larvae  with  strips  of  burlap  placed 
about  the  infested  trees.  Consult  *Xhe  Gipsy 
Moth,'  by  Forbush  and  Femald  (Boston 
Howard,  ^The  Gipsy  Moth  in  America'  (De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington  1898). 

GIRAPFB,  jl-r4f',  or  CAHEXX>PARD, 
Ae  tallest  of  mammals  iGira^a  camelo^ardaHs), 
the  type  of  a  family  of  rununants  {Gtraffidtt), 
intermediate  between  deer  and  antelopes,  and 
also  containing  the  okaai  (q.v.). .  It  as  a  native 
of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  but  is  now  to  be 
found  only  in  the  interior,  remote  from  civiU- 
zation  and  where  there  are  orushy  plains  or  open 
forest,  and  is  fast  decreasing.  It  oraurs  gen-- 
erally  in  small  herds  of  from  5  to  40.  It  feeds 
on  the  leaves  and  small  branches  of  trees,  es- 
pecially mimosas,  which  in  districts  where  the 
animals  abound  are  kept  cropped  to  a  convenient 
height  for  browsing.  Its  general  aspect  is  re- 
markable from  the  height  of  the  foreparts  and 
great  dongation  of  the  neck,  the  httd  being 
sometimes  18  feet  from  the  ground.  The  num- 
ber of  vertebne  in  the  neck;  however  (sevm),  is 
not  greater  than  in  other  quadrupeds,  and  it  has 
no  extraordinary  flexibility,  althou^  its  form 
and  movements  axe  very  graceful.  The  length, 
therefore,  is  due  to  the  elongation  of  each  cervi- 
cal  vertebra.  The  body  is  short,  and  the  back 
slopes  from  the  shoulder  to  the  tail ;  yet  the 
greater  height  of  the  foreparts  is  not  entirely 
owing  to  the  greater  length  of  the  fore-legs, 
but  to  the  neural  processes  of  the  vertebne, 
which  form  a  basis  for  the  support  of  the  neck 
and  head.  The  head  is  long,  capable  of  a  wide 


[^GIKAFFB 

ran^  of  movement^  and  the  nji^r  Hp  is  pro- 
jectmg  and  somewhat  prdiensile,  while  the 
tongue  is  remarkably  capable  of  elongation,  and 
can  be  thrust  far  out  of  the  mouth,  and  em- 
ployed to  ^rasp  and  take  up  even  very  small 
objects;  it  is  said  that  its  tip  can  be  so  tapered 
as  to  enter  the  ring  of  a  very  small  k^.  The 
usefulness  of  such -an  organ  for  drawing  in 
leaves  and  branchlets  to  the  mouth  is  obvious. 
The  giraffe  adroit^  lucks  off  the  leaves  of 
acacias  and  other  thorny  plants,  without  taking 
die  thorns  into  its  mouth.  The  dentition  of  the 
giraffe  agrees  with  that  of  antelcHtes,  slieqt  and 
oxen;  the  uK>er  jaw  of  the  male  is  destitute 
of  the  canine  teeth  which  are  present  in  the 
male  of  many  deer. 

Anatomically  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  giraffe  is  the  presence  in  both  sexes  of  two 
protuberances  between  the  ears,  generally  de- 
scribed as  horns,  but  very  different  iroai  the 
horns  of  other  aninuls,  and  each  cmisisting  of  a 
permanent  bone  united  to  the  skuU  by  an  ob- 
viovs  suture^  covered  with  skin  and  hair,  and 
terminated  by  l<»ig  bard  bristles.  These  long 
outgrowths  correspond  to  the  bony  core  of  the 
antelope's  horn  or  to  the  pedicel  of  the  aftder 
in  the  deer.  There  is  also  a  projection  on  the 
forehead,  which,  in  the  giraffes  of  South  Africa 
is  so  elongated^  as  to  indicate  a  separate  species 
(G.  australis)  in  the  opinion  of  recent  natural- 
ists. If  this  view  be  accepted  then  the  name 
cantehpardalis  applies  properly  on^  to  the 

B'raffea  now  to  be  fouiia  only  in  Somaliland. 
'oreover.  Sir  H.  Johnstmi  mt  rniprted  that 
there  exists  in  Uganda  a  very  brilliantly  col- 
ored form  which  has  five  hon^  protuberances, 
instead  of  three,  tipon  the  head ;  and  when  bet- 
ter known  may  prove  to  be  in  a  new  genus  as 
well  as  of  a  novel  species.  The  hair  of  the 
giraffe  is  short  and  smooth,  with  a  short  mane 
on  the  neck,  and  a  tuft  on  the  end  of  the  taiL 
The  color  is  reddish-brown  in  irregular  areas 
sharply  marked  off  by  white  borders,  Ultt  the 
mortar  between  brick-work;  but  there  is  much 
variation  in  tint  as  well  as  jnttem.  A  few  ex- 
tinct forms  are  found  fossil  in  the  Pliocene 
beds  of  China,  India  and  (Greece,  of  which 
Samotkertum  and  Hcdlidothtrium  are  promi- 
nent examples;  the^  had  a  shorter  neck  and 
legs  and  more  bovine  appearance  than  their 
successors,  and  the  males  alone  have  horns. 

The  giraffe  is  an  inoffensive  animal,  and  gen- 
o^iUy  seeks  safety,  if  possible,  in  fli^t,  although 
it  is  capable  of  inaking  a  stout  resistance,  and 
is  said  to  beat  off  the  lion  by  lacking  with  its 
hind-legs,  discharging  a  storm  of  kicks  with 
extrordinary  rapidity.  It  is  not  easily  over- 
taken even  Dy  a  fleet  horse,  and  has  greatly  the 
advantage  of  a  horse  on  imeven  and  broken 
groimd.  Its  pace  is  described  as  an  amble, 
the  legs  of  the  same  side  moving  at  Uie  same 
time.  The  ^raffe  was  known  to  die  andents, 
and  was  exhibited  in  Roman  specudes.  Repre- 
sentations of  it  appear  among  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties. It  has  been  supposed  to  be  die  zemer  of 
the  Jews,  translated  chamois  in  die  English 
Bible  (Deut.  xiv,  5). 

It  is  one  of  the  costliest  and  most  imcommon 
animals  in  menageries,  although  in  former  years 
they  were  kept  and  bred  in  Europe.  The  flesh 
is  excellent  meat,  and  the  hide  is  thick  and 
ma^s  good  leather.  Consult  Beddard.  <Mam- 
maUa>  (1902),  lorddeker,  <Gatne  Animals  of 
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Africa*  (1908)  aad  die  writings  of  naturalUts 
and  sportsmen  in  Africa,  emecialty  Jtrfinston, 
Baker,  Brydcn,  Gordon,  Cumming,  Harris, 
Holub  aod  Selous. 

GIRALDA.  he-rai'da  (Spanish  airar,  «to 
turn  round^),  a  weatjbercodc  in  the  lorai  o£  a 
figure  or  statut  It  is  pre>aniae&tly  amlied  to 
the  weathercock,  and  {rem  that  to  the  Moorish 
tower  or  minaret  (part  of  the  cathedral)  which 
it  surmounts  at  Seville, -Spain.  The  figure  in 
this  weathercock  is  that  oi  Faith,  whi(£  turns 
round  to  faM  every  wind  and  stoim  In  the 
copy  of  the  tower  of  Seville  Cathedral  which 
appears  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  the 
figure  of  Faith  is  replaced  by  that  of  Diana. 

GIRAI.DUS  CAMBRSNSIS,  or  GERALD 
DE  BARRI,  Welsh  diurdunan  and  historian: 
b.  Pembrokeshire  c  1146;  d.  1220.  His  'Topo- 
graplna  Hibemica*  and  his  ^EsqK^natio  Hi- 
bemica*  written  as  the  resnlt  of  a  journey  to 
Ireland  in  1184  as  chaplain  to.  Prince  Jc^  are 
valtable  but  somewhat  biased  descriptive  and 
historical  records  of  the  Ireland  ot  the  period 
His  best  work  is  the  ^Itinerarium  Cambrense' 
written  after  he  went  to  Wales  in  !18R  with 
the  primate  Baldwin  to  preach  the  Third  Cru- 
sade. He  received  his  early  education  from  his 
oncle  the  bishop  of  Saint  David's,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Paris.  After  several  pro- 
gressive Church  positions,  in  1198  be  was  elected 
bishop  of  Saint  David's,  but  strong  opposition 
set  in,  and  despite  fiuce  visits  to  Rome,  in  1202 
he  was  superseded  in  ^e  new  election  ordered 
by  the  Pope.  His  numerous  writings  appeared 
in  the  Rolls  edition  (8  vols.,  London  1861-9i;» ; 
his  itineraries  in  one  volume  are  puUished  in 
'Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library.*  Consult  Gross, 
^Sources  and  Literature  of  English  History* 
(London  19Q0) ;  Hoare,  trans,  itinerary 
through  Wales*  (2  vols.,  London  1806)  ;  Owen, 
^Gerald  the  Welshman*  (London  1889). 

GIRARD,  Charlea,  American  naturalist: 
b.  Miilhausen,  France,  1822;  d.  1893.  In  1839 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Agassiz,  at  Neofcbatel, 
Switzerland,  and  soon  became  cme  of  his  assist- 
ants, accompan>ang  him  to  America,  and  re- 
maining his  assistant  tmtil  iSSO.  He  was  at- 
tiKhed  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  1850-59, 
and  has  oubli&hed  ^Hcrpetology  of  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition  under  C^a^tain 
Wilkes*  (1858)  ;  and  many  professional  articles 
and  monographs. 

GIRARD,  Eh&rar,  Mace  Amnble,  Cana- 
dian politician:  b.  Varennes,  province  of 
Qnebec,  25  April  1822;  d.  Winnipeg,  10  Sept 
1892.  In  1871  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Manitoba,  in  whose  politics  he  was  long  active 
as  treasurer  (1^0-72).  premier  (1874).  and 
later  secretary,  minister  of  agricuhive  and 
president  of  the  conndL  In  1^1  he  was  ap- 
appointed  a  senator  of  the  Domintcoi  of  Canada. 

GIRARD,  Paul,  French  scholar:  b.  Paris, 
23  March  1852.  He  is  professor  of  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  the  University  of  Paris; 
also  he  is  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  antiqaarian 
subjects  and  has  been  veiv  actively  engi^ed  in 
ontuiang  oonferencca  oz  various  kinds,  hut 
all  of  .a  scientific  nature.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Antkjaarian  Society  of  France  since  1896 
and  also  of  the  Eccde  Fran^aise  of  Athena. 
Among  Jos  published  works  are  ^L'AsU^eion 
d'Athines  d'apris  lea  rteentfls  dkonmtes* 
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(1881)  ;  <De  Locris  Opttntiis>  (1881) ;  <L'Edu- 
cation  athemenoe  aux  V*  et  IV«  Siedes  avant 
l.-C.>  (1889);  <La  Pdnture  antique*  (1891). 
He  was  also  a  r^lar  contributor  to  the  Rnme 
des  Deoitx-Mondfs  aad  the  nianudnc  Le 
Momtntt,  the  latter  the  t^cial  pubuottiQii  oi 
the  Society  for  the  Adranooneat  of  (srfedc 
Studies. 

GIRARD.  Pud  PrMMCt  French  legal 
writer:  b.  26  Oct.  1852:  He  is  professor  of 
Roman  law  in  the  faculty  of  law,  University  of 
Paris,  and  was  lecturer  on  law  in  the  law  - 
school  at  Montpellier  (1880-88),  and  the  law 
school  of  Paris  (1888-53).  He  has  done  very 
much  research  work  of  an  original  character  in 
Roman  law,  and  has  to  his  credit  a  long  list  of 
works  on  the  subject,  in  magazines,  society  . 
joumalsy  reviews  and  in  books  issued  under 
his  own  name.  Among  the  latter  are  'La 
garantie  d'iviction  en  droit  romain*  (t8S4); 
•Textes  de  droit  romain  annot^s*  (1890-1903)  ; 
^Manuel  de  droit  romain*  (1896-1906) ;  *His- 
toire  de  I'organisatioo  judidaire  des  Rdmaitis* 
(1901);  'Actions  noxales*  (1887-^);  <His- 
toire  de  la  Condictio*  (1895);  ^Histoirc  des 
XII  taUes>  (1902):  ^Edit  Pretorien*  <1904). 
He  also,  translated  into  French  Mommtens 
< Roman  PuMic  Law.* 

GIRARD,  Phili]^  Henri  6s,  French  in- 
ventor: b.  Lourmarm,  France,  1  Feb.  1775;  d 
Paris,  26  Aug.  1845.  Successively  painter,  soap- 
maker  and  professor  of  chemistry,  be  was  a 
man  of  versatile,  sdentific  tastes,  who  con- 
centrated his  powers  on  mechanics.  When 
Napoleon  offered  1,000,000  francs  as  a  prize 
for  a  machine  that  would  spin  flax,  Girard  in- 
vented the  machine,  but  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
deprived  him  of  the  reward.  In  1815  be  set- 
tled in  Austria,  built  a  flax-mill  at  Hirtenbet^ 
and  afterward  inaugurated  steamboat  service 
on  the  Danube.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Rus- 
sian tsar  be  went  to  Poland  in  1825,  established 
a  flax-mill  which  became  the  centre  of  the 
village  of  Girardou,  and  became  chief  engineer 
of  the  mines  ih  Poland.  He  returned  to  France 
in  1844. 

GIRASD,  Stephen,  American  finander 
and  philanthropist:  b.  Bordeaux,  France,  24 
May  1750;  d  Philadelphia,  26  Dec  1831.  He 
followed  the  sea,  becoming  a  master  in  1773 
and  soon  afterward  engaging  in  die  West  In- 
dian and  American  coasting  trade.  In  1769  he 
settled  in  Philadelphia  as  both  shipmaster  and 
merchant.  After  the  Revolutionary  War  his 
business  rapidly  increased.  He  invested  largely 
in  the  shares  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United 
States  hi  1810>  and  in  1812,  upon  fte  lapsing 
of  its  dtarter,' purchased  a  controlling  interest 
and  the  building.  He  named  it  the  Bank  of 
Ste^Kn  Girard  and,  retaining  the  old  officers, 
maoe  it  one  of  the  foremost  financial  iastitu- 
tions  of  the  country.  During  the  War  of  1812 
Girard  was  the  principal  financial  supp<H*t  of 
the  American  govemmoit ;  in  1814  he  subscribed 
for  about  95  per  cent  of  the  war  loan  of  $5,- 
000,000.  His  fortune  at  the  thne  of  his  death 
was  undoubtedly  the  lai^est  in  America,  , 
amounting  to  about  $7,500^000,  almost  all  ox 
which  he  left  in  public  benefactions.  For  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  a  school  foj*  white 
male  orphans  he  left  about  $$,260,000.  (See 
(jBABD  Oxuce).  He  was  a  man  of  unusual 
individualify,  bmsqne  and  distant  ta  o^qjier, 
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possessed  of  great  foresight,  practical  and 
generous  in  his  diarities.  During  the  rage  of 
yellow  fever  in  Philadeiphia  in  1793  he  was 
ev«r  present  in  relieving  the  ^Bicted,  both  by 
his  free  giving  and  by  his  personal  care.  Con- 
sult Ingram,  H. '  A.,  ^Life  and  Character  of 
Stephen  Girard>  (Philadelphia  1884);  Mac-' 
Master,  J.  B.,  <The  Life  and  Times  of  Stephen 
Girard*  (Philadelphia  1918);  Rupp,  G.  F., 
*  Stephen  Girard  ~  Merchant  4nd  Mariner'_  (in 
'Semi-Centeonial  of  Girard  College,*  ib.  ~ 


GIRARD.  Kans.,  a  city  and  coimty-seat  of 
Cr^ford  County,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Siwta  Fi  and  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
railroads.  Its  situation  is  well  adapted  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  stock-raising,  etc.,  and 
the  industries  include  zinc  smelting,  stove  manu- 
facturing, flour-mills  and  briclQrards.  The  city 
owns  its  bwn  waterworics  and  electric-lUlfatinff 
plant,  and  has  adopted  the  comnussion  form  ol 
government    Pop.  about  2,500. 

GIRARD  COLLEGB,  PhUadelphia,  Pa., 
an  institution  for  the  vocational  education  ana 
maintenance  of  *poor  white  male  orphans,'  M 
the  donor  of  tbe  trust  ftmd  expressed  it.  The 
college  was  founded  under  the  will  of  Stephen 
Girard  (q.v.),  and  opened  1  ^an.  1848.  By  a 
provision  in  the  will  no  ecdesiasti<^  missioBary 
or  minister  of  any  sect  whatever  is  permitted  to 
hold  office  in  this  institution  or  to  enter  Its 
premises  at  any  time  or  for  any  reason.  That 
provision  should,  however,  not  be  interpreted 
as  a  reflection  upon  any  sect  or  person;  on 
the  contrary,  the  founder's  desire  was,  as  he. 
himself  stated,  simply  that  the  minds  of  the 
boys  reared  by  the  institution  should  be  kept 
free  from  the  confusion  of  denominatiqQal 
controversies,  so  that  "on  their  entrance  into 
active  life  they  may  adopt  such  religious  tenets 
as  their  natural  reason  may  enable  them  to 
prefer.*  *The  purest  principles  of  morali^ 
were  to  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  tae 
scholars.  The  orifnnal  fund,  $5,260,000,  has 
been  increased  by  good  management  to  over 
$32,000,000,  excluding  the  plant.  The  main 
building  was  completed  in  1847.  In  addition  to 
it  there  are  at  present  about  20  other  buildings, 
among  them  a  chapel^  school  building,  dornii- 
tones,  infirmary,  dinmg  hall  and  ^mechanical 
school  building.  The  normal  capacity  is  given 
as  1,520  pupils;  the  grounds  are  extensive  — 
40  acres  within  the  college  wall ;  and  the  insti- 
tution embraces  a  primary  school  (four  years), 
grammar  school  (three  years)  and  high  school 
(four  years).  (See  Education,  Technical). 
Consult  MacMaster,  J.  B.,  *The  Life  and 
Times  of  Stephen  Girard,  Mariner  and  . 
Merchant'  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia  1918). 

OIRARDIN,  zhe-raKdan,   MadaMe  Del- 
phine  Gay  de,  French  poet  and  norelist:  b. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  26 
Jam  1804;  d.  Paris,  .29  Tune  1855.  Carefully 
educated  by  her  mother,  Sophie  Gay,  her  poetry 
attracted  notice  at  the  age  of  15,  and  she 
afterward  attained  some  success  in  prose  fiction  ■ 
and  in  writing  for  the  stage.   In  1831  she  mar- 
ried  the  eminent  journalist,   M.   Emile  de 
Girardin.     She    contributed    to    the  Presse, 
conducted    by    her    husband,    her    'Lettres  * 
parisiennes,  *  which,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
the  *VicoMTB  DE  Laukay,*  attracted  admira-  " 
tion  by  their  wit  and  liveliness  and  are  the  best 


of  her  work.   Her  beauty  no  less  than  her 
wit  made  her  salon  a  centre  of  attraction. 

GIRARDIN,  Smile  de,  French  journalist 
and  politician :  b.  Paris.  22  June  1802 ;  d.  there, 
27  April  1881.  He  bore  the  name  of  Dela- 
mothe  till  1827,  whoi  he  assiuied  that  of  his 
father,  Alexander,  Count  Girardin,  who  ac- 
knowledged him  hi  1847;  and  his  first  attempt 
in  literature  was  a  novel,  ^Etnile,'  in  which  be 
pleaded  the  cause  of-  ill^timate  children. 
After  the  July  revolution  of  1630  he  established 
the  Journai  des  ConnaijsonctJ  Utites,  and  in 
1836  founded  the  Presse,  an  Orleanist  journal 
witii  Conservative  leanii^.  Its  rivals  accused 
it  of  hnng  subsidised  by  Uie  government,  and 
OIK  of  the  unfojrtumte  resnht  of  tin  doarrek 
thus  fastened  on  (^irardio  was  his  duel  with 
Armand  Carrel,  editor  of  the  National,  in 
which  the  latter  fell.  He  prcmioted  Loui» 
Napoleon's  election  to  the  presidencv,  and 
afterward  became  a  Socialist.  In  1856  he  sold 
his  share  of  the  Presse,  but  became  its  editor 
a^n  in  1862,  eventually  abandoning  It  for  the 
direction  of  fhe  Uberti,  which  he  maintained 
till  1870.  Durinjg  the  Commune  he  proposed  a 
scheme  for  splitting  up  the  repubUc  into  15 
federal  states.  In  1874,  however,  he  founded 
the  France,  and  both  in  its  pages  and  in  the 
Petit  Journal  supported  the  republic.  He  wrote' 
(sometimes  quite  successfully)  for  the  stage ;  his 
political  ideas  he  gave  to  the  world  in  a  host 
of  brochures'  and  he  did  not  shun  the  serious 
handling  of  targe  public  questions.  We  men- 
tion particularly  *La  Politique  universelle'  (4th 
ed.,  18S4),  and  *Le  Supplice  d'une  Femme* 
(1865). 

GIRARDON.  zhl-rir'ddft,  Fnmcois.  French 
sculptor:  b.  Troyes,  17  March  16zB;  d.  1715. 
He  began  life  as  a  wood  carver,  learned  to 
paint,  but  all  the  while  intended  to  become  a 
sculptor..  His  first  effort  was  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin  for  Troyes,  his  birdiplace.  With 
Bandesson,  his  master  in  wood-carving  he  was 
enrag^ed  in  renovating  the  chateau  of  S^;mer 
at  Saint  liAairt.  Seguier  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  yotmg  craftsman  and  sent  him  to  Paris 
and  later  to  Rome.  At  Rome  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Bernini.  In  1657  he  entered 
the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  and 
was  married  to  the  painter,  Catherine  Duche- 
min,  the  same  year  He  was  sent  to  Toulon  in 
1667  to  supervise  the  decoration  of  naval  ves- 
sels, a  second  visit  to  Rome  followed  in  1668 
and  the  fbUowiA^  jrear  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  lodged  m  the  Louvre  and  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  academy.  He  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  of  court  fav^H*  and  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  academy  in  1695.  The  Richelieu 
monument  at  ^e  Sorbonne  is  his  greatest 
work.  Happily  it  was  saved  at  the  Revolution. 
In  the  Louvre  are  several  busts  and  other 
small  works.  The  palace  and  poric  of  Versailles 
contains  most  of  his  decorative  woric  Consult 
Corrard  de  Breban,  ^Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les 
oeuvres  de  Cdrardon*  (Paris  1850). 

QXRARDVILLB,  F^.,  borough  in  Schuyl- 
kill- CounQr,  60  miles  northwest  of  Reading,  on 
the  Lehif^  Valley  and  die  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  railroads.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  State 
hospital.  Anthracite  coal  mining  is  the  chief 
industry.  The  borough  was  settled  in  1841  and 
is  governed  by  a  chief  burgess  and  council  of 
nine  member^;  -Pop.  4,396,  • 
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GIRAST  DB  ROSSILHO,  zhC-rar'  d« 

rds-sit'o,  an  epic  in  nofthern  Proven^l  and 
part  of  the  great  Carlovingian  literary  cycle. 
(See  Provencal  LrmtATtntE) .  Consult  Saints- 
bury,  *French  Literature'  (6th  ed.,  Oxford 
1902). 

GIRASOL,  precious  stones  which  reflect 
bright  or  red  or  yellcrw  l^^t  apparently  from 
the  centre  of  the  miner^.  The  fire  opal  is  the 
best-known  Hnd.  Among  the  ancients  sudi 
stones  were  highly  prized  and  were  bought  for 
large  sums.  Modem,  inventive  genius  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  them  artificially  and  they  are 
no  longer  hi^-priced  nor  highly  prized. 

GIRASOLE.  or  JERUSALEM  ARTI- 
CHOKBi  a  species  of  sunflower,  of  the  gentis 
Helianthus,  native  of  the  western  hemispnere. 
In  northeastern  United  States  And  adjacent 
Canada  this  and  other  dosely  allied  qwdes  de- 
velop edible  tubers.  The  tubers  arise  from  un- 
derground stems  or  earth-branches  but  differ 
from  the  potato  in  that  the  branch  itself  may 
swell  up  and  become  a  tuber.  The  species  pro- 
ducing tubers  are  H.  tuberosvs,  H.  sitbtuber- 
osus,  the  so-called  Indiana  .potato  of  Michigan 
and  Minnesota.  The  species,  H.  doronicoides, 
native  from  Ohio  to  Arkansas,  is  used  as  food 
in  Europe.  These  tuber-bearmg  species  were 
well  known  to  the  aborigines  of  America  be- 
for  the  advent  of  the  whites.  We  find  them 
mentioned  Champlain  in  1603,  and  specimens 
of  H.  tuberosus  were  brought  to  France  by 
Lescarbot.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  {H.  tuber- 
osus) is  the  tuber-bearing  species  par  excel- 
lence, and  is  the  only  contribution  of  North 
America,  exclusive  of  Mexico,  to  the  vegetable 
garden  of  the  world.  The  name  artichcUEe  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ^ven  it  solely  on  account 
of  its  flavor,  which  ts  more  or  less  similar  to 
that  of  the  Old  World  artichoke  (Cynara 
scoly/mus),  while  *  Jerusalem*  is  an  English  cor- 
ruption of  the  Italian  Gtrasole,  sunflower.  The 
term  •Jerusalem  artichoke*  is  therefore  very 
misIeacUng.  At  the  present  time  it  is  in 
higher  esteem  in  the  Old  World  Aan  in  the 
land  of  its  origin.  The  tubers  are  planted 
three  feet  apart,  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  each 
plant  occupjdng  six  square  feet.  In  good  soils 
no  fertilizer  Is  needed  and  the  yield  averages 
about  nine  tons  to  the  acre.  As  compared  with 
potatoes  the  yield  per  acre  is  greater  in  the 
regions  best  adapted  to  the  artidnokc  —  the  in- 
termediate region  between  the  sweet  potato  of 
the  South  and  the  potato  of  the  Normern  and 
upland  regions.  It.  is  an  excellent  food  for 
hogs  and  may  also  be  used  as  a  boiled  vegetable, 
as  salad  or  in  soup  for  man.  Consult  ^Farmers* 
Bulletin  331*  (Washington,  D.  C.)  and  article 
by  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  (in  The  Scientific 
Monthly,  March  1918). 

GIRDER,  a  beam,  of  wood  or  metal,  span- 
ning the  dbtance  from  wall  to  wall  or  pier  to 
pier,  and  used  to  support  a  superstructure  or 
superincumbent  weight,  as  a  floor,  tlie  path- 
way of  a  bridge,  etc.  Girders  are  often  com- 
pound, the  tinwers  being  scarfed  together  and 
stayed  by  truss-work  or  fished  at  the  joint. 
The  ends  of  the  ^rder  rest  on  the  wall  or  pier, 
the  length  of  the  bearing  depending  upon  the 
length  of  the  span  (increasing  proportionally) . 
tltt  material  oi  the  girder  and  the  weight  to 
be  sustained.  The  ends  rest  on  templates. 
Girders  are  of  various  sorts,  according  to  ibs 


purpose  for  which  they  are  required.  A  sand- 
vfiai  girder  is  one  which  is  composed  of  two 
wooden  beams  with  an  iron  flitch  plate  be-  ■ 
tween,  all  baked  together.    See  Buke  Guf- 

STBucnoN,  Modern  Methods  of;  Buildin& 

GIRDER  BRIDGES.    See  BsxncB  Coh- 
snucTioN,  Modern  Methods  of, 

GIRDLE  OF  VBNUS,  a  jellyfish  of  the 
Mediterranean,  shaped  in  ribbon  fashion  and 
attaining  a  length  of  about  five  feet  and  a  width 
of  two  Indies.  It  shows  splendid  colors  by  day 
and  a  phosphoresceacc  by  mg^t.  It  moves 
means  of  swimming  plates  on  its  edges.  It  ia  - 
of  sveh  delicate  structure  diat  to  obtain  a  per- 
fect specimen  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

GIRDLER,  a  small  American  loi^com  ■ 
beetle  {Oncideres  cingulatus),  which  in  August 
lays  an  egg  in  a  hole  bored  into  a  twig  of  a 
hickory,  pear  or  other  tree,  and  then  gnaws  a 
deep  groove  below  the  egg,  thus  girdling  the 
twig.  This  kills  the  extremity  and  provides  a 
supply  _  of  dead  wood  as  food  for  the  grub, 
which  is  soon  hatched.  The  grub  eats  all  the 
woody  tissue,  and  within  the  concealing  ^ell 
of  baric  remaining,  pupates  and  passes  the 
winter,  becoming  a  full  beetle  and  emerging  the 
following  spring.  When  this  insect  is  numer- 
ous it  may  do  serious  danuge  to  forests  and 
orchards. 

GIRDWOOD,  Gilbert  Pnmt,  Canadian 
educator:  b.  London,  England,  1832.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Universi^  College  and 
Saint  George's  Sdiool  of  liiedKine,  London, 
and  in  1864  became  assistant  suiveon  to  the  ■ 
British  Grenadier  Guards.  He  settled  in  Mon- 
treid  and  in  1865  became  surgeon  to  the  Third 
Regiment,  Victoria  Rifles,  andserved  during  the 
campaign  against  the  Feniui  raiders  of  1866. 
From  1872  to  1894  he  held  the  chair  of  pnu^kal 
chemistry  at  McGill  Universi^,  Montreal,  and  ' 
was  made  professor  emeritus  in  1902.  He  abo 
served  as  director  of  4ie  electrical  department 
and  Roentgen  rasrs  at  the  Kayal  Victoria  Hos- 
pit^.  He  u  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodcty  of 
Canada  and  is  a  member  of  many  scientific 
societies,  hotii  Canadian  and  foreign.  He  is 
the  author  of  many  articles  on  medical  and  . 
surgical  tofncs  contributed  to  the  Ltmeet,  the 
Montreal  Medical  Journal  and  the  Trtuuaeiionji 
of  the  Royal  Society  gf  Canada- 

GIRGBH,  ger'^  Egvpt,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name  and  once  the  capital 
of  Upper  ^ypt,  on  the  Nile,  90  miles  southeast 
of  Assiut.  There  are  many  ancioit  tombs  and 
cemeteries  in  the  neiG^bofliood.  The  town 
contains  several  moMues,  a  Coptic  convent,  a  - 
government  cotton  factory  and  has  a  great ' 
weekly  market.  Pop.  20,000^  indnding  abont 
5,000  Copts. 

GIRGENTI,  jcr-j&n'te,  Sicily,  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Drago, 
85  miles  southeast  of  Palermo  and  about  1,000  - 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  sitnited  about^^ree 
miles  inland,  is  an  episcopal  see  and  a  military 
headquarters  for  the  province.  It  contains  a 
m^mficent  14th  century  cathedral,  a  mu- 
seum with  many  ancient  and  priceless  relics, 
numerous  catacombs,  a  public  library,  technic 
school,  gymnasium,  normal  school  and  munic- 
ipal theatre.  It  has  large  salt  mines  and  ex- 
ports snlpbtn-,  wine,  oil,  grain,  cheese,  h^ey  - 
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and  fish.  Consult  Baedeker,  ^Southern  Italy' 
(Leipzig  1912) ;  Picone,  ^Memoire  stari<me 
agrigentine*  (Girgenti  1865). 

GIRL  OP  THE  GOLDEN  WEST.  The 
name  (1^   of  a  play  by  David  Belasco. 

froduced  in  190Si  and  (2)  of  an  opera  composed 
y  Giacoroo  Puccini,  under  the  Italian  title  of 
*La  Fandulta  del  West,'  first  produced  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Houses  New  York,  10  Dec. 
1910.  On  that  occasion  the  princiral  c^iaracter, 
Minnie  (die  girl)  was  play«l  by  Aime.  Emmy 
Destinn;  that  of  Ramerrez  the  highwayman  — 
alias  *I)ick  Johnson*  the  hero — by  Signor 
Caruso,  and  the  role  of  the  sheriff,  Jack  Ranee, 
by  Pasquale  Amato.  Signor  Toscanini  con- 
ducted the  orchestra,  and  the  composer  and 
author  were  present  The  action,  which  had 
been  modeled  bv  the  Italian  librettists.  Signori 
Zangarini  and  Dvinni,  closely  on  that  of  the 
Belasco  play,  depicts  certain  phases  of  life  in 
a  California  mining  camp  of  '49.  The  *girl 
of  the  golden  West,*  in  a  series  of  spirited 
incidents  verging  to  the  point  of  tragedy,  exerts 
a  refining  influence  on  the  environment  of  rougft 
manhood,  and  redeems  and  marries  the  chief 
offender.  Well-balanced  orchestration  and  pic- 
turesque, *nerve-gripping>  solos  and  choruses, 
make  a  strikingly  descriptive  opera. 

GIRLS'  CLUBS,  societies  widi  a  member- 
ship of  girls  banded  together  for  recrcatioa, 
study,  mutual  helpfulness,  etc ,  Formeiiy  there 

was  apparently  less  spontaneity  among  girls 
than  among  boys  in  reeard  to  the  for- 
mation of  clubs;  now  large  numbers  of  girls 
are  found  in  clubs  organized  and  to  a  greater 
or  less  d^ee  supervised  by  older  persons. 
In  women's  clubs,  so  called,  large  niunbers  of 
girls  are  found  either  as  regular  members  or 
in  a  junior  branch  or  department  Some  large 
societies,  such  as  the  Young  Women's  Cliris- 
tian  Association,  do  not  apply  tlw  name  dub 
to  any  of  Uidr  branches,  and  could  not  accu- 
rately do  so,  and  yet  the  opportnnities  th^ 
afford  to  girls  for  entertainment,  self^mprove- 
ment  and  social  intercourse  and  the  use  of 
rooms  for  gatherings,  reading  and  writing,  etc, 
afford  to  members  what  is  largely  equivalent  to 
club  membership,  a  fact  appreciated  by  the 
girls  themselves,  who  sometimes  give  as  a  rea- 
son for  joining  such  societies  the  wish  to  be 
connected  with  ^a  club.*  Many  girls  are  found 
in  the  large  organization  known  as  King's 
Daughters  and  Sons,  especially  in  the  junior  ar- 
deSk  In  such  bands,  religious  or  benevolent 
features  predonuiute,  but  the  social .  dement 
is  cultivated  in  a  greater  or  less  dc^ee.  The 
Girls'  Friendly  Sodety  is  also  largdy  of  a  re- 
ligious nature  but  in  additon  to  church  and 
missionary  work  it  provides  opportunities  for 
recreation  and  for  the  mental  and  industrial 
training  of  its  members.  Instruction, in  hygiene 
is  an  important  feattire,  and  music  receives 
much  attention.  The  aim  of  the  sodety  is  to 
encourage  purity  of  life,  dutifulness  to  parents, 
faithfulness  to  employers  and  thrift;  and  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and  Idndliness. 
It  ensures  the  privileges  of  the  society  to  its 
members  wherever  they  may  be,  by  giving  them 
an  introduction  from  one  branch  to  another. 
The  parent  sodety  was  started  in  England  in 
187S  (at  a  time  when  much  interest  was  shown 
in  'rescue  work*),  with  the  central  idea  o£ 


hdping  young  wonten  along  prerentivc  rather 
than  reformatory  Unes.  The  form  of  organiza- 
tion follows  ai  far  as  possible  that  of  the 
Churdi  of  En^and,  bdng  diocesan  and  paro- 
chial. Any  girl  of  good  character  12  years  of 
a^  or  over  may  become  a  member,  and  younger 
rls  may  become  probationers  or  candidates, 
ssociate  members  must  be  communicants.  TTiis 
sodety  now  extends  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken  and  is  the  largest  sodety  of 
girls  and  women  in  existence,  with  a  continu- 
ally increasing  membership.  The  Girts'  Friendly 
Society  in  America  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Brandies  were 
started  in  LowdL  Mass.,  and  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Eng- 
lish sodety,  and  a  central  coundl  was  formed 
in  1886.  In  1916  the  society  reported  900 
branches,  in  67  dioceses;  and  a  total  member- 
ship (including  associates,  probationers,  can- 
didates, etc)  of  52,000.  There  are  six  holiday 
houses,  belonging  respectivehr  to  the  diocesan 
branches  of  Sf^ssachusetts,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey.  The 
organs  of  the  society  are  two  monthly  periodi- 
cals, The  Girls'  friendly  Magasine  and  The 
Associates'  Record.  The  central  office  is  in 
the  Church  Missions  House,  New  York.  Some 
individual  churches  maintain  girls'  clubs  as  a 
part  of  thdr  parish  work.  The  club  connected 
with  Saint  Bartholomew's  Church,  New  York, 
has  a  dubroom,  baths,  dasses  of  various  kinds 
and  a  mutual  benefit  fund.  In  the  social,  uni- 
versity and  college  settlements  in  large  dties 
throughout  the  United  States,  dubs  for  girls 
generally  constitute  an  important  feature  of  the 
work. 

The  use  of  the  word  'girl*  in  connectioh 
with  working-girls'  clubs  is  somewhat  vague,  as 
the  term  is  very  elastic  in  its  application.  In 
most  working-women's  dubs  girls  are  admitted 
who  have  passed  the  age  of  14  but  in  some 
cases  there  are  also  junior  dubs  for  the  younger 
girls.  These  *sub-clubs*  are  to  some  extent 
under  the  supervision  of  the  older  members,  but 
usually  have  thdr  own  ofi^cers  and  constitution. 
The  State  and  city  associations  of  working- 
girls'  clubs  secure  for  the  individual  dubs 
odonging  to  them  enlarged  advantages  and 
more  effective  working.  The  results  of  united 
effort  are  illustrated  by  the  success  of  the 
movement  for  the  early  closing  of  stores  in 
Boston  in  1896^7,  a  step  due  in  great  part 
to  dubs  having  a  membership  largdy  drawn 
from  girls  in  stores  and  factories.  One  of 
the  objects  of  the  Massachusetts  assodatlon 
is  to  assist  dubs  in  obtaining  the  services  of 
good  teadiers,  physicians  and  lecturers.  Among 
the  subjects  very  frequently  taught  in  the  dasses 
connected  with  working-girls'  clubs  are  plain 
sewing  and  embroidery,  millinery,  cookioe, 
gymnastics  and  singing.  Lessons  m  English 
hterature,  elocution,  French,  German,  stenog- 
rat^y,  drawii^,  modding  and  painting  are  also 
offered  to  many  dub  members.  In  some  of  the 
dubs  the  teachers  are  paid  and  in  others  they 
contribute  Acir  services.  Besides  the  more 
formal  lessons,  talks  are  often  given  to  club 
girls  on  hygiene,  nursing,  morals,  manners,  etc; 
and  concerts,  lectures  and  readings,  with  •even- 
ings of  traveP  fill  many  of  the  evenings  de- 
voted to  entertainment  Outings  of  various 
kinds  form  a  simimer  feature  in  many  dubs, 
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and  vacations  ar«  often  made  possible  at 
cheaper  rates  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained 
by  the  members.  Large  clubs  or  associations 
condu{:t  vacation  houses  at  the  seashore  or  in 
the  country.  The  i>Ieasures  and  privileges  con- 
nected wiu  club  life  form  the  brightest  and 
most  ht^ful  element  in  the  life  of  many  a 
self-supportii«  girl.  See  Boys'  Clubs;  Club; 
King's  Daughters  and  Sons,  International 
Okder  op;  Lenb  a  Hand  Clijbs;  Women's 
Clubs;  Wmikingwoiibn's  Clubs. 

GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY,  Sec 
GiKLs'  Clubs. 

GIRON,  Colombia,  town  of  the  department 
of  Santander,  on  the  Lebrija  River.  Gold  min- 
ing and  tobacco  culture  arc  the  principal  indus- 
tries.  It  was  founded  in  1631.   Pop.  6,202. 

GIROUARD,  VtnrL  da-ze-r&  die-roo-ir, 
Canadian  jurist:  b.  Saint  Timothie,  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  7  July  1836;  d.  1911.  He 
practised  as  a  member  of  the  Montreal  bar 
1860-95,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  for  Jacques  Cartier  1878-95.  He 
carried  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  in  1882 
and  since  1895  has  been  a  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Canada.  He  has  published 
*Essai  sur  Lettres  de  Change'  (i860):  *The 
Bill  o£  Exchange  Act»  (1890):  <Lake  Saint 
Louis,  Old  andNew  and  La  Salle>  (1893). 

GIROUARD*  zhe-roo-ar',  Sa  BdtMurd 
Percy  CranwiU,  Canadian  soldier  and  railway 
i^dal:  b.  Montreal,  1867.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Royal  Military  College  of  Kingston,  On- 
tario, and  served  for  a  time  on  tlie  engineenmr 
staff  of  ^e  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  In  1888' 
he  was  made  second  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  En- 
gineers, and  lieutenant  three  years  later.  From 
1^  to  1895  he  was  railway  traffic  manager  at 
Woolwich.  In  1896-97  he  served  in  the  Etongohi 
expedition  under  Kitchener,  was  director  of  the 
Sudan  railways  in  1896-98  and  in  the  following 
year  president  of  the  E^^tian  railway  board. 
During  the  war  in  South  Africa  he  was  director 
of  railways  there;  in  1902-04  he  was  railway 
commissioner  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony;  was  made  lieutenant  colonel  in 
1904  and  assistant  quartermaster-general  of 
the  Western  Command  in  1906.  In  1907  he  was 
appointed  High  Commissioner  of  northern 
Nigeria  and  in  190^12  was  governor  of  the 
protectorate  of  East  Africa.  He  was  knighted 
in  1900.  He  wrote  < History  of  the  Railways 
dining  the  War  in  Sotith  Africa*  (1905). 

GIRONDB,  zhe-roAd'.  France,  a  depart- 
ment of  southwest  France,  botmded  north  by 
the  estuary  which  gives  it  its  name  and  the 
department  of  the  C-harentc ;  east  by  Dordogne 
and  Lot-et-Garonne ;  south  by  Landes;  and 
west  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  area,  4,140  square 
miles.  The  whole  department,  with  exception 
of  the  west,  which  sends  its  waters  either  di- 
rectly to  the  coast  or  the  long  series  of  lagoons 
by  which  it  is  lined,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Gironde,  which  is  formed  In  its  interior  by  the 
junction  of  the  Dordogne  and  Garonne.  The 
only  other  streams  deserving  of  notice  are  the 
Leyre,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  most 
southern  lagoon;  the  Ciron.  a  left  affluent  of 
the  Dordogne;  and  the  Isle,  with  its  tribntary 
Dronae.  The  quantity  of  waste  lasid  m 
great,  amounting  to  more  than  one-third;  while 
the  arable  land  is  rather  less  than  one-fonrth 
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of  the  whole  surface.  Of  Uie  remainder  about 
one-seventh  is  occupied  by  vineyards,  and  one- 
ninth  under  wood.  The  great  staple  of  produc* 
tion  is  wine.  The  most  celebrated  wines  are 
Medoc,  Graves,  Cotes,  Palus  and  Entre-deux- 
Mers.  (See  Wines).  The  trade,  which  has 
its  centre  at  Bordeaux,  is  very  important  The 

?rinclpal  exports  are  wine,  brandy,  com,  flour, 
ruit,  resin,  liqueurs,  etc  The  oyster  fisheries 
are  '  important.  For  administrative  purposes 
Gironde  is  divided  into  six  arrondissements  — 
Bordeaux,  Bazas,  Blaye,  Lesparre,  Liboume  and 
La  Reole.  The  capita  is  Bordeaux  (q.v.)<  Pop. 
829,095. 

.  GIRONDIST.  j!-r5n'dlst.  or  GIRONDIN, 
the  name  of  a  great  political  part^  in  France; 
one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  When  the 
Legislative  Assembly  met  in  179L  it  contained 
representatives  of  uie  upper,  the  middle  and 
the  lower  classes.  The  (jirondists  were  the 
|iarty  of  the  middle  classes,  and  were  republican 
m  sentiment,  but  suffered  from  the  lack  of  a 
definite  poli^.  They  obtained  their  designation 
from  the  fact  that  their  most  celebrated  ^ders, 
Vergniaud,  Guadet  and  Ciensonii^  were  mem- 
bers for  the  department  of  the  (Fronde,  origin- 
ally lawyers  in  the  law  court  of  Bordeaux. 
Sometimes  they  were  called  Brissotins  from 
Brissot,  their  most  eloquent  leader.  They  were 
the  most  powerful  party  in  the  Assembly,  and 
for  a  time  shaped  Uie  policy  of  their  country. 
When  conservative  Europe  threatened  France 
with  invasion,  the  (Girondists  in  April  1792  de- 
clared war,  the  Jacobins  ^precatins  hostilities, 
as  fearing  the  result.  To  overcome  tneir  monar- 
chic rivals,  the  (jirondists  coquetted  mih  the 
last-named  party,  and  found  Uiat  they  had 
gained,  not  a  servant,  but  a  cruel  and  exacting 
master.  The  quarrel  between  the  two  arose  af- 
ter the  massacres  perpetrated  in  August  and 
September  1792,  and  the  extreme  revolutionists 
ultimately  prevailing,  an  armed  mob  on  31  May 
1793  assailed  the  convention,  and  demanded  the 
imprisonment  of  29  Girondist  deputies.  These 
were  arrested  on  2  June,  and  21  of  them  were 
guillotined  on  31  October.  Others  were  subse- 
quently put  to  deftdi ;  a  few  who  escaped  reap- 

K tared  in  the  convention  after  the  fall  of 
obespierre. 

GIRTON  (gdr't6n)  GOLLBGB.  England, 
a  noted  college  for  women,  instituted  at  Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire,  in  1869,  but  removed  to  Girton, 
near  Cambridge,  in  1873.  The  students,  about 
160  in  number,  are  admitted  after  an  entrance 
examination;  the  ordinary  course  extends  over 
three  years,  half  of  each  year  being  spent  in 
college.  Degree  certificates  are  gtwited  for  the 
B.A.  of  Cambridge  Umvera^.  The  college  is 
gDverne4  b^  an  executive  oommittee,  a  mistress 
and  vice-mistress. 

GIRTY,  Simon,  American  frontiersmBn 
and  leader  of  the  Indians:  b.  present  Dau- 
phin County,  Pa..,  1741;  d  Canada  1818.  He 
became  a  second  lieutenant  of  Virginia  militia, 
later  an  Indian  interpreter,  desertea  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  1776,  was  appointed  an  interpreter  to  the 
English  Indian  department,  and  was  declared  a 
traitor  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature.  His 
name  was  i»pularly  associated  with  maiqr  In- 
dian atrocities  on  the  frontier,  although  it  is 
likely  that  he  was  not  at  aiv  tune  commander 
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of  a  lai^  force  and  that  his  prestige  among 
the  savages  was  much  less  than  was  supposed. 
He  did,  however,  lead  die  Indians  who  attacked 
Dunlap's  Station  (1791)  and  Fort  Jefferson 

GIRVAN,  Scotland  seaport  and  market 
town  of  Ayrshire,  on  the  west  coast,  20  miles 
southwest  of  Ayr.  Herring  fishins  and  weaving 
are  its  principal  industries,  but  there  is  a  large 
trade  in  coal  and  limestone  which  are  produced 
nearby.  Hie  town  is  a  popular  faealm  resort 
Pop.  5,331. 

GISBORNB,  Frederick  Newton^  Cana- 
dian electrician  and  inventor;  b.  Brou^ton, 
Lancashire,  England,  8  March  1S24;  d  29  Aug.  ■ 
1892.  He  went  to  Canada  in  1845  and  soon 
after  engaged  in  tefegrraph  work.  He  laid  before 
the  Nova  Scotia  authorities  in  1850  a  plan  for 
telegraphic  communication  between  Newfound- 
land and  Ireland,  and  the  first  cable  in  America, 
which  connected  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
New  Brunswidc,  was  laid  by  him  1852.  In 
1879  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Dominion  government  telegraph  service.  He' 
achieved  some  note  as  an  inventor. 

OISLASON,  gisla-s&n,  Konrad  Icelandic 
philologist:  b.  Longumyri,  1808;  d  1891.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
and  from  1853  to  1886  held  the  chair  of  anaent 
Norse  languages  there.  His  editions  of  the 
<Gislasaga>  (1849)  and  <Njala>  (1875-89)  at- 
tracted attention  to  him  as  an  eminent  phi- 
lolo^st,  which  was  borne  out  further  by  his 
studies  and  researches  in  Icelandic  and  his 
Danish-Icelandic  dictionary.  Consult  *Arkio 
for  nordisk  Filologi*  (Vob,  VII-VIII). 

GISMONDITB.     or  OISMONDINE 

(named  after  C.  G.  Gismondi,  an  Italian  min- 
eralogist), a  monoclinic  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent mineral  of  vitreous  lustre,  its  hardness 
4.5;  specific  gravity  2.27;  sometimes  ctHorless, 
sometimes  white,  bluish-white,  grayish  or  red- 
dish. It  is  optically  biaxial.  Composition :  Sil- 
ica, 35.88 ;  alumina,  27.23:  lime,  13.12 ;  potassa, 
2.85  and  water,  21.10..  Occurs  in  leucitic  lava 
near  Rome  and  in  Sicily. 

GISSING,  Qtorgfif  English  novelist:  b. 
Wakeaeld  22  Nov.  1857:  d  Saint  |ean  de  Luz, 
France,  28  Dec  1903.  In  his  stones  he  made 
a  remarkable  study  of  the  London  masses,  from 
the  ranks  of  skilled  labor  to  the  most  noisome 
human  refuse  of  the  slums.  He  published  'The 
Unclassed'  (1884);  <Dcmos>  (1886);  'Isabel 
aarendon>  (1886)  ;  <Thyrza'  (1887) ;  <A  Life's 
Moming>  (1888);  'The  Nether  World* 
'The   &nancipated>    (1890) ;  'New. 


Srub  Strect>  (1891);  '6om  in  fexile'  (1892); 
<Denza  Quarner*  (1^) ;  'The  Odd  Women' 
(1893);  *In  the  Year  of  Milee>  (1894); 
<Eve's  Ransom>  (1895);  *The  WhirlpooP 
(1897):  'Human  Odds  and  Ends>  (1897); 
*The  Town  Traveler'  (1898);  'Charles  Dick- 
ens, a  Critical  Essay*  (1898);  'The  Crown  of 
Life*  (1899);  *By  the  Ionian  Sea>  (1901); 
<Veranilda>  (1904)  ;  'Will  Wari>urton'  (1905). 

GIST,  or  GUEST,  Christopher,  Colonial 
scout,  woodsman  and  surveyor;  prominent  in 
historical  records  1749-53;  was  the  son  of 
Richard  Gist  who  became  presiding  magistrate 
of  Baltimore  in  1736.  His  grandfather,  after 
whom  he  was  named,  was  an  emigrant  from 
England,  who  settled  in  Maryland  on  the  south 


side  of  the  Patapsco  River  in  1682,  but  in  ItiOl 
removed  to  Baltimore  Ownty.  From  1749-52 
he  explored  the  Ohio  Valley  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto  River  in  the  interests  of 
the  Ohio  Company  (q.v.),  and  the  country 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha.  While 
among  die  Miamis,  Shawnees  and  Delawares, 
in  1750-51,  his  party  founded  Picktown  or 
Pickawillany  on  the  Big  Miami,  150  miles  from 
its  month,  which  led  to  complications  with  the 
French.  It  was  during  this  expedition  that  an 
old  Delaware  diief  shre«dly*a»ed  himt  *The 
French  claim  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  the 
Obio,  the  English  all  on  the  other  sidc^  tell  me 
where  does  the  Indians'  land  He?*  On  14 
Nov.  1753  Washington  on  his  important  expedi- 
tion to  the  ()hio  to  ascertain  the  French  designs 
met  Gist  at  Will's  Creek  (Cumberland  River) 
and.  previously  acquainted,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  accompany  the  expedition  as  guide.  He  is 
said  to  have  saved  Washington  from  drowning 
while  crossing  the  AllMhcny  lUver.  His  jour- 
nal formed  the  fountbtion  of  the  historical 
accounts  of  the  expedition.  He  married  Sarah 
Howard,  whose  father  took  an  active  part  in 
quelling  Monmouth's  rebellion  in  England 
Their  son  William,  who  became  an  officer  in 
the  British  army,  married  Sarah  Fincher,  and 
was  the  grandfather  of  William  Heniy  Gat 
(q.v.). 

GIST,  George.  See  Sequoyah. 

GIST,  Hordecai,  Revolutionary  soldier : 
b.  Baltimore,  Md,  1743;  d  Charleston,  S.  C, 
2  Aug.  1792.  He  came  of  the  same  family  as 
Christopher  Gist  (q.v.),  and  in  early  life  be- 
came a  merchant  in  Baltimore.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  he  became  captain  of  the 
first  regiment  raised  in  Maryland  ^d  rapidly 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-veneraL  He 
took  prominent  parts  in  the  battles  of  Long 
Island  August  1776:  in  the  battle  of  German- 
town,  September  1776;  at  the  disastrous  battle 
cd  Camden  in  1780,  with  his  brave  Marylanders 
bearing  the  bnmt  of  the  conflict;  and  at  the 
battle  of  Combahee,  26  Aug.  ITSZ,  saved  the 
fortunes  of  the  day,  changing  a  disastrous  de- 
feat into  a  brilliant  victory.  He  aided  mate- 
rially in  the  operations  that  led  to  the  capitula- 
tion of  Charleston  and  was  present  at  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis.  The  remaining  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  on  his  plantation  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C 

GIST,  William  Henry,  40th  governor  of 
South  Carolina  (1858-60)  :  b.  Charleston,  S.  C, 
20  Aug.  1809;  d.  Rose  Hill,  S.  C,  September 
1874.  He  was  the  son  of  Francis  Fincher  Gist 
and  great-grandson  of  Christopher  Gist  (q.v.). 
In  1819  his  parents  removed  to  Union  Count)' 
and  he  was  educated  at  the  South  Carolina 
College.  He  became  the  leading  lawyer  in  the 
State ;  an  active  politician ;  was  elected  to 
the  senate  1852-56;  and  governor  of  South 
Carolina  in  1858.  A  staunch  believer  in  State 
sovereignty,  when  the  legislature  met  5  Nov. 
1860  he  sent  a  message  advocatbg  both  seces- 
sion and  resistance  in  the  event  of  Lincobi's 
election  and  on  20  Dec  1860  signed  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession. 

GITANOS.  See  Gypsies. 

GIUFPRIDA-RUOGSRI,  gwg-fr^'di  ro- 

je'i,  Vittceiua  Italian  anmropologist:  b. 
Catania  1872.  He  settled  in  Rome  as  a  practis- 
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studies  and  ta-ugrbt  this  subject  successively  at 
Rome,  Favia.  1906-07,  and  since  the  latter  ytar 
at  Naples.  He  has  sublifibed  *SuUa  dimita 
morfofogica  dei  s^m^  degenerativi*  (1W7) ; 
*Homo  sapiens:  EinleTtung  zu  einem  Kurse 
der  Anthropologic*  (19U);  L'Udrio  attvalc, 
una  spede  coUettiva'  (1913). 

OIULIO  ROMANO,  joo'I&-6  rO-ma'nd 
(properly  Giuuo  Fipn  ne  Gianhozzi),  Italian 
artist,  architect  and  engineer:  b.  Rome,  abont 
1492;  d.  Mantna,  1  Ifov.  1546;  Wa  assisted 
Raphael  in  several  of  the  latter*s  works,  includ- 
ing the  'Benefactors  of  the  Church'  in  the  In- 
cendio  del  Borgo,  and  at  Raphael's  death  in- 
herited a  great  part  of  his  wealth  and  completed 
the  ^Battle  of  Constantine'  and  the  'Apparition 
of  the  Cross'  in  the  Hall  of  Constantine  in  the 
Vatican.  He  built  the  Villa  Madama.  for 
which  he  painted  a  fresco  of  Folypbemus.  In 
1524  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua  to  undertake  for  him  a  series  of  archi- 
tectural and  pictorial  works,  restored  the  Fa- 
laazo  del  T^,  the  cathedral,  the  streets  and  a 
ducal  palace  at  Marmirolo,  near  Mantua. 
Among  other  Mantuan  works  of  his  ar^  the 
'History  of  Troy,*  in  the  castle,  and  *Fsyche,> 
<Icani9,>  and  the  <Titaiu,>  in  the  Th  palace, 
and  his  abilities  as  an  et^neer  were  attested  by 
his  <hraininK  the  marshes  sarrounding  the  city 
and  protecnne  it  from  the  overflow  of  the 
rivers  Po  and  Mindo.  In  Bologna  he  designed 
the  facade  of  the  church  of  Saint  Fetronio. 
Odier  works  are  the  '  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Ste- 
phen,' at  Genoa:  *A  Holy  Family,*  at  Dres- 
den; 'Mary  ana  Jesus,'  and  the  ^Madonna 
della  Gatta.' 

GIURGBVO,  joor-ii'voy  or  GIUROIN, 
Rumania,  town  in  Wallachia,  on  the  Danube, 
opposite  Rustchuk,  35  miles  southwest  of  Bu- 
charest. It  is  the  port  of  die  capital^  has  a 
custom  house  and  exports  sram,  petroleum  attd 
salt.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  conmcrcial  centres 
of  the  country,  almost  all  the  trade  with  Bul- 
^ria  passing  through  it  It  was  founded  by 
me  Genoese  in  the  14th  century  and  under  the 
Tuiks  was  a  fortified  military  station.  It  suf- 
fered greatly  in  the  wars  between  the  Turks 
and  Russians.   Fop.  15,000. 

GIURGIN.  See  GiintcEva 

GIlfSTI,  jdSs'te.  Giuaeppe,  Tuscan  satirical 
poet:  b.  Monstunmano,  near  Pesda,  13  May 
1809;  d.  Florence,  31  Maidi  1850;  Son  of  weH- 
to-do  and  intellectual  parents,  his  early  studies 
were  made  in  Florence  and  Lucca.  In  1826  he 
was  sent  greatly  a^nst  his  will  to  study  law  at 
the  University  of  Pisa,  but  so  little  did  he  care 
for  diis  career  that  it  was  only  in  1834-  that  he 
got  his  degree  and  was  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  Better  known  to  the  grand 
ducal  police  than  to  hi*  teachers,  atrtady  noted 
in  hia  student  days  for  his  liberal  assodations 
and  for  his  satirical  verses  against  the  Tuscan 
authorities,  it  was  not  long  before  Ginsti 
abandoned  law  fo-  letters.  In  1833  he  satirized 
Frauds  IV,  the  ferocious  Duke  of  Modena,  in 
<La  Guigliottina  a  vapore'  (The  Steam  Gtnl- 
lotine)  with  such  success  that  the  yoang  author 
establiriied  himself  quickly  as  the  Bi&ranger  of 
Itaky.  Hia  political  and  socijU  satires,  under 
the  name  of  'Scfcerzi'  (Fleaaantries)  and 
'Verai,'  circulatiDg  at  first  aumptltiotialy  hi 


iManiiscript  fonn.  tMtxhtd  the  ^ntaes  o£  die 
day,  the  petty  tyrants  and  the  foreign  0M>r«c- 
sors  of  the  peninsula.  On  the  death  of  Francis 
I  of  Austria.  Giusti  wrote  in  1835  his  famoi^ 
'Dies  In^'  a  Mtter  invective  against  the  im- 
placable persecutor  of  Italian  liberals..  In  the 
foUowinc  year  appeared  ^Lo  Stivale'  (*Tbe 
Boot'),  a  pathetic,  auaint  andpointcd  allegory, 
a_  plea  for  a  united  Italy.  The  poet  do^  to 
higher  lyric  pinnades  in  the  satirical  ode, 
'L'Incoronazione'  (1838),  when  he  bitterly  as- 
sailed the  coronation  of  Ferdinand  I  of  Austria 
at  Milan.  <La  Vestirione'  ('The  Inaugura- 
tion,' 1839),  'II  Ballo'  and  *La  ScritU'  (1841) 
Tay  bare  me  abjectness  of  the  old  nobili^  and 
(he  upstart  crassness  of  the  new  aristocracy. 
<ll  Bnndisi  di  Gii«lla>  (1840),  a  brilliant  satire 


Travicdlo'  (^Kii%  Log')  ;  and  other  poems  ap- 
peared in  rapid  succession.  On  accotmt  of  his 
itcalUi,  which  had  ahvays  been  delicate,  the 
poet  intermpted  his  work  in  1844  to  travel  to 
Rome  and  to  Naples,  then  to  Le^wni  and 
finally  to  Pesda,  where  in  1845  he  wrote  'Gin- 
gillino,'  .probably  Hie  loftiest  in  moral  tone  of 
bis  social  squires.  In  1846  b^.coibposed  the 
Sj^lendad  patriotic  poem,  ^Sant'  Ambro^o.'  and 
his  powerful  'Delenda  Cartago,'  stirring  in  its 
fervid  invective  against  the  fordgn  oppressors. 
The  latter  years  of  Giusti's  life  were  spent  in 
the  activities  of  the  revolt  of  1S4&  In  1847 
already  he  was  a  major  in  the  (^ardia  Qvtca 
of  Pesda;  in- 1848  and  again  in  1849  he  was 
elected  a  deputy  to  the  Tuscan  Iciii^ture,  aj- 
tfaou^  his  EeaTdi  soon  became  too  delicate  ^o 
permit  his  continuance  in  politics.  As  a  politi- 
cal satirist,  Ciiusti  was  a  bitter  opponent  of 
foreign  rule  and  interference  in  Italy.  So 

Seatly  was  his  verse  feared  by  -the  au^rhies, 
dit  no  edition  dared  be  printed  before  1844. 
Giusti  wrote  in  his  racy  Tuscan  idionL  employ- 
ing the  popular  dialect  of  his  province  witfa 
sineular  felidty,  with  a  mastery  of  invective 
ana  a  skill  for  concise  characterization  inimit- 
ably his  own.  His  field  at  times  is  narrow,  the 
abuses  in  local  conditions  and  the  evils  of  his 
day.  He  gave,  however,  to  political  satire  a 
freshness  of  form,  a  vivacity  of  metre  and  a 
variety  in  rhythms  that  stamped  iiim  at  once  in  . 
Italv  as  the  creator  of  a  new  ^e  of  poetry. 
Laddng  the  tmiversafity,  ibs  breadth  of 
Stranger,  to  whom  he  has  often  been  com- 
pared, he  surpasses  his  French  counterpart  in 
form,  in  technical  equipment  and  above  all  in 
poetic  inspiration.  Although  his  reputation  has 
suffered  somewhat  through  changes  wrought  by 
time  and  varying  taste,  GiustTs  name  •will 
survive  as  that  of  an  original  poet  who  sought 
and  attained  noble  aims  in  dvic  education," 


(Florence  1913)  ;  Martini,  Perd,  ^L'Epistolario 
di  GiusejwBc  Giusti*  (Florence  1904) ;  Homer 
Susan,  *Tne  Tuscan  Poet,  Giuseppe  Giusti,  and 
his  Times'  (London  .  1864) ;  Howell,  W.  D., 
'Modem  Italian  Poets'  (New  York  1887). 

Alfied  G.  Pamaronl 
GIVBT,  ge-va',  France,  town  in  the  de- 
partment of  ^dennes,  on  the  Meiue,  -near  Ae 
Belgian  frontier  and  35  milea  sou^  of  Namur. 
It  was  formerly  a  fortified  town  but  in  1892  the 
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fortifications  were  made  into  boulevards  and 
promenades.  In  August  1914  the  town  wit- 
nessed the  stubborn  defense  of  the  British  ex- 
peditionary forces  against  the  advancing  Ger- 
mans, to  whom  it  fell  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  month.  Brewing,  tanning,  pmcit-maldng 
and  marble-woridng  are  the  pnnctpal  indus- 
tries. Pop.  7,759. 

GIVORS,  ge-v6r',  France,  town  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  Gier  and 
Rhone,  15  miles  south  of  Lyons.  It  has  ma- 
ctUne  works,  bottle  and  glass  factories,  and  cmI 
mines.  Pop.  12,500. 

GIZBH,  ge'z2,  GHIZBH  or  GEBZEH, 
Egypt,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
almost  directly  opposite  Cairo.  Near  it  is  the 
vice-rcgal  palace.  It  was  formerly  an  import- 
ant place,  beautified  hy^  palaces,  but  now  forms 
a  scene  of  ruins,  ami<ut  which  the  town  is 
buUt.  I^ve  miles  to  the  west  are  the  great 
pyiamids  which  have  been  named  from  this 
town,  and  here  also  is  the  famous  Splunx. 
Pop.  about  11,500.  Consult  on  the  work  here 
executed  W  the  British  School  of  Archaology, 
Flinders  Fetrie^  ^Giaeh  and  RHeh*  (London 
1907). 

GIZZARD,  a  stomach  or  a  part  of  it  or  of 
the  alimentary  canal  where  it  is  unusually  mus- 
cular and  tough,  so  that  it  is  able  to  crush  or 
grind  solid  food.  It  is  not  possessed  by  ani- 
mals whose  food  is  soft  or  dse  is  chewed  be- 
fore swallowing;  and  is  best  developed  among 
seed-eatii^  birds,  wliich  frequently  swallow 
pebbles  to  assist  the  gizzard  in  its  grinding 
work  Birds  not  accustomed  to  liard  food,  if 
compelled  and  able  to  adopt  such  a  diet  will 
develop  a  serviceable  gizzard.  Various  fishes, 
reptiles,  crustaceans,  insects,  worms  and  other 
invertebrates  have  gizzards.  See  Digestwe 
System  under  Anatomy,  Couparahtb; 
Stomach. 

GTELLERUP,  Karl,  Danish  author:  b. 
Roholte,  2  Jime  1857.  His  home  has  been  at 
Dresden  durii^  &e  greater  part  of  his  literary 
career.  His  mterest  in  all  things  German, 
particularly  in  German  art  and  music,  has  al- 
ways been  very  great,  and  found  its  written 
evidence  in  *  Richard  Wagner  i  bans  Hoved- 
"waerk  Nibelungens  Ring* ■  ('Ridiard  Wagner  in 
his  Chief  Work,  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelung, 
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?ffinna>"  (18^) :  *Pastor  Mors>  (l^j.  Ei- 
cept  for  the  translation  of  a  novel  dealing 
with  the  mystic  life  of  India,  *The  Pilgrim 
Kamenita,^  none  of  his  work  has  been  printed 
in  English.  The  Nobe!  Prize  for  Literature, 
for  1918,  was  divided  equally  between  Gjel- 
lerup  and  another  Danish  writer,  Henrik 
Pontoppidan  (q.v.). 

GLAC£  BAY,  Canada,  situated  in  Cape 
Breton  County,  Nova  Scotia,  about  15  miles 
east  of  Sydney,  on  the  Sydney  and  Louis- 
bou^  Railway.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  consider- 
able fishing  industry,  and  has  also  machine 
works,  bat  die  great  indnsUy  is  coal  mimng, 
being  the  seat  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company, 
Vbich  has  a  payroll  of  5,000  men,  and  disburses 
annually  in  wages  $5,00(^000.  Fop.  16,562. 

GLACIAL  ACETIC  ACID.  See  Acsnc 
Acid. 


GLACIAL  DEPOSITS.    See  GLAalns; 

Glaoal  Pebiod;  Rocks;  Setdimemtary  Rocks; 
and  section  on  Glaciers  in  article  on  GBOEjOGy. 

GLACIAL  DRIFT.  See  Drift. 

GLACIAL  EPOCH.  See  Glacial  Feuod. 

GLACIAL  GEOLOGY,  that  branch  of 
geology  that  treats  of  glacial  ph«iomena  both 
voM  and  present  See  CAUSBiAn;  Gbolocy; 
foAQEK;  Glacial  Poood;  Permiak  ;  .Fleistd- 

CBNB  EroCH. 

GLACIAL  PERIOD,  or  ICE  AGE.  Over 
nearly  all  of  the  North  American  continent 
north  of  the  40th  parallel  and  over  a  vast  tract 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  due  to  the  work  of 
moving  ice  sheets  or  glaciers,  rock  surfaces 
have  been  ground  and  polished,  great-  boulders 
have  been  carried  and  deposited  long  distances 
from  the  ledges  whence  diey  came,  and  the 
topography  has  been  given  characteristically 
rounded  outlines.  Since  the  marics  of  the  ice 
Chisel  are  plainly  visible  on  hard  rocks,  and 
even  on  easily  weathered  rocks  that  have  been 
protected  by  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  it  is  evident 
that  the  ice  iinisbed  its  work  recently. 

Effects  of  (^ciation.— At  the  opening  of 
the  Glacial  Period  most  of  the  land  surface 
over  which  the  ice  advanced  was  covered  by  a 
deep  8C»I  gm^ng  throt^h  partly  decayed  rode 
into  solid  rock:  Undoubtedly  the  ice  did  not 
level  off  die  general  surface  of  the  county  as 
much  as  has  been  supposed,  but  it  wiped  off 
the  soil  and  partly  decayed  rock  and  dumped  it 
into  the  valleys,  rounded  the  outlines  of  hills, 
broadened  north  and  south  valleys  and  pushed 
before  it  or  carried  alontf  a  mass  of  detritus 
whidi  formed,  whenever  the  ice  stopped  its  ad- 
vance; a  terminal  moraine.  It  is  possiUe  that 
day  and  boulders  were  laid  down  in  a  thin 
sheet  under  the  ice  in  places  at  least,  forming 
what  is  known  as  boulder  clay  or  till  and  near 
the  southern  edge  of  the  ice  sheet,  producing 
oval  hills  of  day  and  boulders  known  as  drum- 
lins.  Other  deposits  were  formed  along  the 
edge  of  the  ic^  from  material  worked  over  by 
water  and  known  as  stratified  drift.  These  de- 
posits include  irrejoilar  hills  of  sand,  gravd 
and  boulders,  called  kames,  and  long  winding 
ridges  of  the  same  material  called  eskers. 
These  latter  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
filled  channels  of  subglacial  rivers.  Irregular 
depressions  known  as  kettle  holes  occur  in  a 
gladated  region  where  isolated  masses  of  ice 
were  buried  as  the  ice  sheet  retreated.  It  is  in 
fact  in  the  retreat  of  the  ice  front  that  topc^- 
raphy  was  most  modified,  the  terminal 
moraines,  at  each  pause  in  the  retreat,  dammed 
river  valleys,  while  the  valleys  were  filled 
sometimes  to  a  depth  of  hundreds  of  feet  with 
detritus.  Between  the  morainic  dams  in  frrait 
and  the  ice  in  the  rear,  great  lakes  were  formed, 
one  of  these.  Lake  AgaSsiz  in  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas  and  Manitoba  being  700  miles  long 
from  north  to  south.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Great  Lakes  stood  at  a  mudi  higher  level  than 
now.  Their  outlet  through  the  Saint  Law- 
rence River  was  still  blocked  with  ice,  and 
they  drained  by  various  channels  in  part 
tfarou^  the  Chicago  River  to  the  Misnssippi, 
in  part  by  other  oudets.  At  a  bter  stage  tiiey 
drained  trough  the  Mohawk  Valley  into  Ae 
Hudson  River,  and  thence  to  ibe.  Adantic 
Ocean.  Their  history  has  beoi  very  complei^ 
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and  is  ttaced  largely  in  the  beadies  wluch  they 
left.  Since  these  beaches  are  not  now  horizon- 
tal it  is  known  that  changes  of  level  have  oc- 
curred ^nce  glacial  times.  As  the  glacial 
retreat  was  recent,  streams  have  not  had  time 
to  cot  down  -valleys  and  so  a  g^iatcd  r^on 
is  a  region  of  hdces. 

Caue  and  Duration  of  die  OlaeU  Period. 
~Thoiigfa  several  theories  of  the  canse  of  the 
Glacis  Period  have  been  proposed,  no  one  has 
received  general  acceptance.  The  existence  of 
Glacial  periods  in  past  geologic  ages  is  well  es- 
tablished. Some  writers  hold  that  north- 
ern North  America  and  probably  Scandinavia 
were  much  elevated  at  the  close  of  Tertiary 
time  and  dntt  this  elevation  of  the  land  caused 
so  heavy  a  snowfall  that  snow  lay  on  the 
ground  all  the  year  rotind,  and  glaciers  started. 
Another  hj^wthesis,  that  of  CroD,  is  that  owing 
to'  variations  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit  around  the  sun  the  hemisphere  having 
winter  when  the  earth  was  farthest  from  the 
snn  would  for  a  period  have  protracted  winters, 
and  during  this  period  great  masses  of  ice 
nigbt  accumulate.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  ice 
sheets  formed  and  advanced.  ,  In  North 
America  three  centres  of  glaciation  are  gen- 
erally recognized,  the  Corditleran  alon^  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  British  Columbia,  whence 
the  ice  flowed  eastward  possibly  1,000  miles 
or  more:  the  Keewatin,  near  Hudson  Bay, 
whence  the  ice  advanced  soudiwest,  south  and 
southeast,  reaching  as  far  south  as  Iowa;  and 
the  Laurentide,  north  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River  and  in  Labrador,  whence  ^e  ice  advanced 
over  eastern  Canada,  New  England  and  die 
Central  States  as  far  west  as  the  Misussippi 
River.  The  retreat  of  these  ice  sheets  was  ac- 
comparied  or  preceded  by  changes  of  level, 
until  at  the  close  of  the  Ice  Age,  during  the  so- 
called  Champlain  stage,  or  its  equivalent,  tbe 
Columbi<ui,  the  ocean  covered  what  is  now  dry 
land  in  6ie  vicinity  of  Saint  Lawrence  lUver 
and  Lake  Champlam,  and  the  dimate  was 
milder  than  now.  The  ice  did  not  advance  nor 
retreat  steadily.  Some  geolo^^sts  recognize 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  four  or  five  advances 
and  corresponding  retreats,  and  speak  of  these 
as  epochs  or  stages.  The  time  since  the  close 
of  the  Ice  Age  has  been  variously  estimated; 
average^  estimates  being  around^  2^000  years. 
There  is  good  evidence  for  beHevmg  -tutt  as 
much  time  elapsed  between  some  of  die  ad- 
vances of  the  ice.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  we  may  be  living  to-day  in  an  Inter-glacial 
Period.  It  is  certain  that  man  was  in  Europe 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Qielean  Epoch,  or 
early  Pleistocene.  He  may  have  been  in 
America  at  tbe  same  time,  but  no  certain  evi- 
dence of  his  presence  has  been  found.  See 
C(H.uifBiA»  Formation  ;  DiLUViuir;  Chah- 
PLAiN  Stage;  Drift;  Drumlin;  GLAacR;  Till. 
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GLACIKR,'  a  current  of  ice  formed  from 
compressed  snow.  Water,  changed  into  vapor 
hy  sun-heat  and  carried  by  the  winds  over 
frosty  highlands,  is  crystallized  into  snow. 
Glaciers  take  their  rise  in  regions  which  lie 
above  the  snow-line.  Upon  these  regions  from 
their  geographical  positim  and  elevation,  the 
quantity  of  niow  that  falls  exceeds  the  ouantity 
melted  and  immediatdy  evaporated.  The  snr*. 
plus,  instead  of  accumulatmg  indefinitely,  is 
changed  by  the  pressure  of  its  weight  into  ice, 
which,  though  hard  and  apparent^  as  brittle 
and  inflexible  as  glass,  flows  down  toward  the 
sea  in  beautiful  swaying  undulating  lines,  as 
if  soft  like  honey  or  tar.  Thus  the  overbur- 
dened r^ions  above  the  snow-lme  are  relieviid 
and  a  continuous  circulation  is  nuuntained,— 
octtn  water  flying  away  through  the  air  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  but  in  returning  creeping  along 
the  grotmd  in  the  form  of  ice,  grinding  and 
crushing  the  rocks  that  lie  in  its  way,  ana  leav- 
ing, a  heavier  track  than  anything  else  that 
moves  on  the  face  of  the  ear^. 

In  general  a  glacier  flows  like  a  river,  and 
drains  oS  snow  as  a  river  drains  off  rain.  At 
different  places  it  moves  at  (Ufferent  rates,  not 
only  along  its  cross-sections,  but  along  its 
length  and  also  from  surface  to  bottom,  as 
friction  and  the  declivity  of  its  bed  varies.  The 
velodty  of  the  swiftest  parts  of  the  largest 
glaciers  of  the  Alps  is  about  from  one  foot  to 
three  feet  per  day;  of  the  smallest,  about  as 
many  inches.  The  lower  central  part  of  the 
Muir  Glacier  of  Alaska  flows  about  10  feet  a 
day.  Some  of  the  Gremland  gladers  are  said 
to  flow  much  faster,  from  59  teet  to  100  feet 
having  been  recorded  for  24  hours.  Glacier- 
motion,  however  slow,  is  continuous.  It  is  less 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  slightly  less  in 
frosty  nights  than  in  warm  and  rainy  days. 
Differences  are  noted  also  where  the  neighbor- 
ing peaks  constrict  the  ice  flow  to  a  narrower 
path.   At  such  points  the  speed  is  increased. 

CrvraHea<— Though  obedient, to  the  laws 
of  liquid  motion  in  general,  a  dacier  refuses  t« 
stretdi,  as  is  shown  by  its  Breaking  sharply 
asunder  at  right  angles  to  tension  strains,  thus 
forming  the  so-called  transversal,  longitudinal, 
mar^nal  and  hergschntnd  crevasses.  The  first 
two  are  caused  hy^  unevenness  of  the  channd, 
the  mamnal  by  differential  motion,  the  berg* 
sehrundoy  the  g^cier  flowing  away  from  the 
motionless  snow  attached  to  the  head  of  its 
basin.  The  last  is  of  course  a  feature  of  all 
glaciers;  so  are  the  mar^nal  crevasses,  since 
the  middle  of  all  glaciers  flows  faster  than  the 
sides ;  but  large  central  areas,  where  the  bed  is 
regular  in  slope  or  slightly  concave,  are  free 
from  crevasses.  The  largest  crevasses  are  sev- 
eral miles  long,  1,000  feet  deep  or  more,  and  30 
Or  40  feet  wide,  though  at  first  they  are  usually 
too  narrow  to  admit  a  knife-blade.  In  some 
places  all  sorts  of  crevasses  are  interlaced, 
lorming  labyrinths  of  yawning  gulfs  defying 
the  sldll  and  will  of  the  bravest  mountadneer 
who  tries  to  hew  a  way  throi^h  them.  The 
ridges  between  closely  spaced  crevasses  arc 
known  as  seracs. 

Regelation. — The  brittleness  of  ice,  witk 
its  flowing  motion,  is  partly  explained  by 
regelation  (refreezing).  In  1850  Faraday  dis- 
covered that  when  two  pieces  of  thawing  ice 
are  placed  together  they  ti%eze  at  tbe  pdnts  of 
contact.  Snow  at  a  temperature  of  32**  R, 
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stuffed  into  a  mold  and  squeexed,  becomes  tmns- 
parent  ice.  So  also  fragments  of  ice  pressed  in 
a  mold  break,  are  crushed  and  recongealed 
into  a  solid  mass  of  the  form  of  the  mold,  illus- 
trating:  the  breaking  of  glaciers  and  their  regela- 
tion  when  from  change  of  position  the  sides  of 
the  chasms,  great  or  small,  are  pressed  tORether. 

If oraines^  The  life  of  a  giader  is  one 
eternal  grind.  Its  draining  streams  are  always 
milky  with  rock  mud  tabbed  off  its  bed,  and 
separated  from  the  large  detached  masses  by 
the  waters.  Moraines,  lateral,  medial  and 
terminal,  are  the  general  detritus  of  a  glacier 
and  the  weathered  heis^ts  about  h,  drawn  out 
and  arrai^d  by  the  ice  currents,  and  located  as 
their  names  indicate.  The  medial  moraine^  of 
which  each  glacier  usually  has  one  fewer  man 
the  niunber  of  its  tributary  glaciers,  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  laterals  at  the  confluence 
bf  the  tributaries,  and  extend  down  the  trunk 
in  beautiful  order.  The  terminal  moraine  is 
made  up  of  parts  of  all  the  others.  The 
moraine  material,  clay,  sand  and  boulders,  of 
the  great  continental  glaciers  of  the  Ice  Age, 
is  often  called  drift.  The  detached  rock 
masses,  borne  along  by  the  ice  currents  and 
left  in  the  terminal  moraines,  or  if  the  giader 
readies  the  sea,  droi^d  perhaps  handre<b  of 
miles  away  by  iceberg,  are  called  erratics. 

The  most  striking  features  of  large  gladers 
are  the  medial  moraines,  the  lakes  and  streams 
on  its  surface,  the  wild  ice  cataracts  correspondr 
ittg  to  the  cascades  and  ramds  of  rivers,  and 
the  dischai^g  frontal  wall,  with  its  icebergs. 
Glaciers  vary  widely  in  Nze  and  form;  th^y 
may  be  dassified  as  follows:  . 

(a)  Continental  gladers,  of  which  only  two 
now  exist  the  Greenland  and  South  Polar  ice 
caps,  dome-shaped  ice  deposits  covering  the 
entire  face  of  nature  beneath.  Similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  continental  gladers  are  the  ice  caps 
of  Norway,  Iceland  and  Franz  Josef  Land  and 
the  masses  of  "inland  ice*  (and  snow)  in 
Spitzbergen,  Nova  ZemUa,  Ba6in  Land»  Grin- 
xtell  Land  and  Ellesmere  L^d. 

(6)  Gladers  of  the  first  order,  which  are 
more  or  less  river-like,  flow  into  the  sea,  and 
terminate  in  berg-disclutrging  ice  cliffs. 

ic)  Glaciers  of  the  second  order,  which 
approach  the  sea,  but  do  not  enter  it,  and  of 
course  do  not  tUschar^  icebergs,  waste  from 
melting  and  evaporation  equaung  the  snow 

(tf)  Gladers  of  the  third  order,  residual 
branches  of  those  of  the  second,  separated  and 
made  independent  by  the  melting  away  of  the 
trunks  to  which  they  belonged.  Nearly  all  the 
glaciers  of  the  world  are  now  of  this  order. 
The  last  three  types  are  often  called  valley  or 
alpine  ^aders. 

Dwtribattaa.  of  GUders.— Most  of  the 
gladers  of  North  America  are  distrttnited  along 
the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Pad6c  coast  fr<»n 
central  California  northward.  About  65  small 
residual  glaciers  a  mile  or  less  long  still  linger 
on  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California  between  lat. 
36"  SC  and  38°,  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  to 
12,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Groups  of  larger 
gladers  drain  the  snow-fields  of  Mount  Shasta 
and  the  high  volcanic  mountains  of  the  Cascade 
Range  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  From  ice- 
crowned  Mount  Rainier,  14,600  feet  hig^  ei^^t 

fladers,  5  to  10  miles  long,  descend  mto  the 
oresta  to  within  3,000  and  4,000  feet  of  sea- 


level.  The  btoad,  lofty  mountain  chain  ex- 
tending along  the  coaste  of  British  Columbia 
and  southeastern  Alaska  is  goierally  ice-ladeo; 
the  upper  branches  of  the  main  valleys  art  oc- 
cupied by  finders,  which  gradually'  increase  hi 
size  and  descend  lower,  up  to  the  hi^est  and 
snowiest  region  of  Alaska  between  laL  56°  and 
CA",  where  a  consideraUe  nomber  flow  into 
arms  of  the  sea-  This  is  the  region  of  greatr 
est  glacial  abundance  on  the  continent  To 
the  north  of  lat.  61°  the  glaciers  graduallv 
diminish  in  size  to  about  lat.  62°  3(f  or  63  . 
Beyond  this,  to  the  north  end  of  the  continent, 
few,  if  any,  f^ders  now  exist  the  ground  be- 
ing com_parative1y  low_  and  the  snow  faU  light 

Glaaers  of  the  third  order,  a  mile  or  two 
to  15  or  20  miles  long,  fill  the  upper  canyons 
and  hollows  of  the  hij^est  r^on  in  countless 
thousands. 

The  large  gladers  of  the  second  order  num- 
ber about  100.  They  are  distributed  along  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Stickeen  River  to 
Cook  Inlet  and  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  The  ex- 
panded fan-shaped  ends  of  many  of  this  order 
are  from  two  to  four  or  five  miles  wide  and 
constitute  what  are  known  as  bulb  gladers  or, 
if  very  large,  piedmont  glaciers.  The  largest 
among  these  are  the  Malaspina  Giader,  ibt 
Miles,  Yakutat  Grand  Plateau,  Crillion  and  La 
Pirouse,  fronting  the  sea  along  the  Saint  Etias 
and  Fairweather  mountains.  The  Malaspina  is 
the  largest  of  them  all,  bdng  about  20  miles 
long  and  65  or  70  miles  wide, — a  grand  undu- 
lating ice  prairie  doping  gently  from  the  base 
of  the  Saint  £lias  Mountains,  and  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  girdle  of  forested  moraines 
five  or  six  miles  wide,  except  at  Icy  Cape, 
where  it  presents  bluffs  of  pure  ice  that  are 
being  continually  undermined  by  die  waves  and 
are  discharging  icebergs  into  tibe  sea.  The  La 
Pirouse  also  presents  ice  bluffs  to  the  open 
ocean,  which  at  high  tide  are  wave-wa^ed,  and 
small  bergs  are  occasioiully  detached;  but  far 
ibn  greater  nuB^>er  terminate  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  tide  Une,  back  of  moraines  in  rather 
low-spreading  crevasse-gashed  brows,  over 
which  one  may  easily  dimb. 

The  great  gladers  of  the  first  order  fiowing 
out  into  deep  ocean  water  and  dischaigtng  fleets 
of  icebergs  number  about  31.  One,  &e  south- 
most  flows  into  the  Le  Conte  Fiord  in  laL 
56°  50^  four  into  branches  of  Holkam  B^,  one 
into  Taku  Fiord,  nine  into  ifae  Qader  Ba^ 
fiords,  two  into  Utnya  Bay  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Fairweather,  three  into  Disenchantment 
Bay  and  1 1  into  the  wild  fiords  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound,  the  northmost  being  a  Uttle  above 
the  61st  parallel.  The  birth  of  icebeigs  from 
this  type  of  giader  is  attributed  to  £e  thin- 
ning of  the  ftxit  .of  the  giader  from  above,  and 
the  upward  force  exerted  by  tibe  l^fater  ipedfic 
gravity  of  ice  as  compared  widi  sea  water  at  a 
depth  of  several  hundred  feet 

The  scenery  of  these  fiords  is  of  the  grand- 
est description.  From  wall  to  wall  tfaey  are  en- 
cumbered, often  januned  with  icebergs,  which 
by  the  most  active  gladers  are  discharged  at 
intervals  of  a  lew  minutes  with  thundering 
roaring  that  may  be  heard  5  to  10  miles  away, 
proclaiming  the  restless  work  and  power  of 
these  mi^ty  crystal  rivers,  in  striking  contrast 
with  Ae  dead  silence  of  those  of  the  second 
order,  thot^  they  also,  except  »t  thdr  decay- 
ing ends,  are  ceaseles0ly  flomng  and  grindbg. 
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Glacier  Bay  is  tbe  iciest  af  the  inlets  «^ch 
frit^  the  coast.  Both  to  the  north  and  south 
of  It  the  glaciers  are  generally  less  lavishly 
snow-fed,  and  of  course  give  birth  to  fewer 
icebergs.  Of  its  nine  ^ciers  of  the  first  order, 
the  Mmr  is  the  largest.  It  is  about  50  miles 
Ibng,  the  main  trunk  below  the  confluence  of 
the  principal  tributaries  is  about  25  miles  wide 
and  probably  about  1,500  feet  deep.  The  berg- 
dischar^ng  iiart  of  the  sea-wall  is  less  than  two 
miles  wide,  rises  above  the  water  to  a  faeigfat  of 
250  to  300  feet,  and  sinks  to  a  depth  of  about 
700  feet 

The  grandest  of  the  Prince  William  Sound 
glaciers  are  the  Columbia, '  Barry,  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Harriman.  Some  of  the  smallest  of 
the  noble  company  descend  floweiy  mountain- 
sides in  the  wildest  and  most  impostng  ice-cata- 
racts. 

Residual  glaciers  from  a  mile  to  10  or  12 
miles  long,  including  are  distributed 

throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  from 
lat.  43"  to  53".  The  greater  number  lie  between 
50'  and  52"  30'  at  the  heads  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan, Athabasca  and  Columbia  rivers.  The 
largest  groups  are  magnificent  rags  and  patches 
of  an  ancient  ice-sheet,  some  of  .them  covering 
an  area  of  40  to  nearlv  100  square  miles  and 
sending  down  river-like  glaciers  six  to  eight 
miles  long. 

Glaciers  of  the  third  order  abound  on  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Caucasus,  the  Scandi- 
navian Peninsula,  the  Andes,  the  lofty  snowy 
ranges  of  Asia  and  on  the  mountains  of  New 
Zealand, 

More  than  1,000  with  an  area  of  about  1,200 
square  miles  have  been  surveyed  and  named  in 
the  Alps.  The  laigest  are  nver-like,  10  to  15 
miles  long,  descend  into  the  forests  and  ter- 
minate at  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet. 
Most  of  the  smaller  ones  are  like  masses  of 
pure  snow,  and  tenninate  about  2,000  feet 
higher. 

The  Caucasus  is  perhaps  about  as  heavily 
ice-laden  as  the  Alps.  Few  of  its  glaciers  are 
known  to  descend  much  lower  than  6,000  and 
7,000  feet  Those  of  the  I^renees  are  compar- 
atively small. 

Many  of  the  glaciers  of  Norway  pour 
grandly  down  from  extensive  n^v6  fields  to 
within  1,000  feet  of  the  sea-level.  A  few  ap- 
proach the  shore  and  may  rank  as  glaciers  of 
the  second  order,  while  one,  the  only  one  in 
Europe  of  the  first  order,  discharges  into  Jokul 
Fiord,  near  the  70th  parallel.  Between  the 
lai^r  glaciers  flowing  toward  the  heads  of  the, 
fiords  mere  are  many  hanging  and  cascading 
glaciers,  ranged  alon?  the  brows  of  plateaus, 
some  of  which  pour  over  precipices  in  separate 
bergs  with  loud  roaring  like  that  of  glaciers 
discharging  into  the  sea.  At  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs  the  battered  fragments  are  welded  by  the 
accumulating  weight  and  thus  these  wild  ice- 
streams,  after  their  plunge  through  the  air,  are 
made  whole  again  and  flow  quietly  on  their  way 
as  'regenerated  glaciers,"  the  space  between 
their  upper  and  lower  parts  being  only  a  wider 
and  more  complete  crevasse. 

The  low-descending  New  Zealand  glaciers 
almost  rival  those  of  the  Alps  in  size,  while 
their  beauty  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  rich 
vegetation  through  which  they  flow. 

The  glaciers  of  South  America  are  distrib- 
uted along  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the 
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Andes.  According  to  Whymper  those  umkr 
the  cqu^or  attain  their  greatest  size  on  the 
snow-ladefi,  storm-beaten  suinmitB  of  Antisana, 
Ca^rimbe  and  Qiimboraza  On  Cayambe  12 
glaciers  of  considerBble  size  were  counted,  flow- 
ing from  the  central  niv6  reservoir,  descending 
to  about  15,000  feet  above  sea-level.  To  tke 
south  of  lat.  46°  many  approach  the  sea. 

On  the  lofty  mountain  chains  of  Asia,  espe- 
cially the  snowy  Himala]^,  Karakoram,  Hindu- 
Kiish,  Kuen-Liui  and  Thian-Shan,  thousands  of 
little  known  residual  glaciers  still  exist:  The 
ta^st  which  have  been  explored  are  the  mag- 
nificent Biafo  and  Baltoro  Karakoram  glaciers, 
30  and  35  miles  long,  descending  to  about  11,500 
and  12,000  feet 

■  Excepting  Australia,  which  seems  to  have 
lost  all  its  glaciers,  Africa  is  glacially  the  poor- 
est of  the  continents.  Its  only  known  glaciers 
are  those  of  the  two  great  snowy  mouatains, 
Kenia  and  KUlimanjara,  near  the  equator. 

The  Arctic  islands  —  Jan  Mayen,  Nova 
ZemMa»  Spitzbei^en,  Franz-Josei^  Land  and 
many  others  —  are  heaviW  ice>laden.  Their 
largest  glaciers  are  broad  sheets  discharging 
magnificent  bergs  into  the  frozen  sea. 

But  it  is  on  Greenland  and  the  South  Polar 
lands  that  glacier  ice  reaches  its  grandest  de- 
veloiment.  -  Excepting  a  narrow  interrupted 
strip  arotmd  its  shores,  Greenland  lies  buried 
beneath  a  continuous  mantle  of  ice  thousands 
of  feet  in  thickness,  through  which  only  the 
rock  tops  of  its  highest  ^eaks,  called  "nuna- 
taks,*  protrude.  From  this  ice-cap  huge  glaciers 
pour  into  the  sea,  discharging  icebergs  of  enor- 
mous dimensions,  some  of  which  sail  into  the 
Atlantic  thousands  of  miles  from  home. 

Still  greater  is  the  South  Polar  ice-cap, 
probably  over  two  miles  in  thickness.  The  sea 
front  of  some  of  the  glacier  currents  it  pours 
forth  are  from  100  to  over  400  miles  wide,  from 
which  flat-topped  island-like  icebergs  5  to  10 
miles  long  are  discharged.  Here  the  great  cos- 
mical  winter  of  the  Glacial  Period  still  exists- 
in  severe,  serene  grandeur. 

Greater  Extension  of  Glaciers. —  That  a 
great  part  of  the  earth  in  both  the  northeni  and 
southern  hemispheres,  now  warm  and  fruitful, 
viras  recently  covered  by  flowing,  grin^ng  ice, 
is  well  known.  Over  the  eastern  half  of  North 
America  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  lat.  40"  or 
lower,  moraines  and  beds  of  moraine  material 
variously  modified,  grooved,  scored  and  pol- 
ished surfaces,  with  other  characteristic  traces 
of  glacial  action,  are  displayed  in  wonderful 
abundance  and  uniformiQr. 

Along  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  west  side 
of  the  continent  they  extend  still  farther  soudL 
The  broad  Rocky  Mountain  chain  and  the 
plains  along  its  flanks  abound  in  glacial  traces 
on  a  grand  scale.  On  the  Sierra  Nevada  pol- 
ished and  striated  rock  surfaces,  the  most  evan- 
escent of  glacier  inscriptions  may  still  be  found 
as  far  south  as  lat.  36  ;  while  a  degree  or  two 
farther  nordi,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  to  8,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  diere  are  broad  glacier  pave- 
ments in  so  perfect  a  state  of  preservation  that 
they  reflect  Uie  sunbeams  like  glass  and  attract 
the  attention  of  evciy  observer. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, British  Columbia  and  the  Arctic  and  siib- 
Arctic  regions  about  Bering  Sea  and  north- 
western Alaska,  the  rocks  in  general  are  less 
resisting,  and  the  weathering  thejr  have  been 
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sub}«cted  to  is  more  destructive'  Therefore  the 
super6cial  records  of  gUciation  are  less  clear  in 
these  northern  regions  than  in  California. 

But  in  aU  Related  regions  there  are  other 
monuments  of  ice  action  which  endure  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  years  after  the  simpler  traces 
we  have  been  considering  have  vanished.  Hiese 
are  the  sculpture  and  configuration  of  the  land- 
scape in  general, —  the  canyons,  valleys,  Sords, 
mountains,  ridges  and  rodus  moutonnies,  the 
forms,  trends  and  correlations  of  which  are 
^ecificatly  glacial  and  almost  imperishahle. 
These  also,  it  is  true,  suffer  incessant  waste, 
being  constantly  written  upon  by  other  agents. 
But  because  they  are  so  colossal  in  size  and 
peculiar  iii  form  and  arrangement  they  continue 
to  stand  out  clear  and  telling  through  every 
after-inscription,  shoMring  how  great  the  ancient 
glaciers  must  have  been,  and  how  great  are  the 

C graphical  and  topographical  changes  they 
e  produced.  Where  man  is  busiest,  even  in 
the  parks  and  «irdens  of  New  York,  glaciated 
tocks  shine  and  call  attention  to  the  story  of 
the  Ice  Period;  and  in  orchards  growing  on 
moraine  soil  around  the  town  of  Victoria  on 
the  west  side  of  the  continent,  fruttfut  bou^s 
drop  apples  and  peaches  on  the  edges  of  glacier 

Sayements,  while  the  harbor  rocks  are  still 
ri^t  notwithstanding  the  centuries  of  wave- 
action  they  have  been  subject  to. 
~~  Only  yesterday,  so  to  speak,  much  of  our 
continent  was  buried  under  a  dreary  expanse 
of  ice,  as  Greenland  is  to-day.  It  has  left  its 
trace  in  lake  and  swamp,  in  polished  outcrop 
and  rounded  hill,  in  countless  islands  and  fring- 
ing fiords.  Under  the  influence,  however,  of  a 
gradually  wanning  climate,  the  glaciers  have 
wasted  away  into  insignificant  remnants.  See 
Glacial  Pebioo;  Pleistocene  Etoch;  Geology. 
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GLACIER  BAY,  Ahska,  a  fiord  60  mUes 
hmg  north  of  Uy  Strait.  It  extends  in  a  north- 
erly direction  through  the  Saint  Elias  Moun- 
tains which  dischaifre  several  glaciers  into  it. 
The  Muir  CHacier  is  the  largest,  being  three 
miles  broad  at  the  sea  and  about  200  feet  high. 
Its  area  is  1,250  square  miles,  or  about  that  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The  bay  is  so  en- 
ctnnbered  with  ioe  that  navigation  then  ii 
attended  with  conudcrubk  dat^ger. 

GLACIBR  BBAR,  a  small  or  *Utte^ 
bear  (  Unus  emmoiui)  of  the  Sunt  ^as  Alps, 
Alaska.  See  Bbabs. 

GLACUSR  NATIONAL  PARK,  The.  a 

public  park  set  aside  hjr  presidential  proclama- 
tion pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the  act 
of. 11  May  1910.  It  lies  just  south  of  the  Ca- 
nadian line,  including  portions  of  Teton  and 
Flathead  counties,  Mont.  It  includes  that 
part  of  the  front  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  Montana.  In  shape  it  is  an  irregular  rec- 
tangle. On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  north 
fork  of  Flathead  River,  on  the  south  by  the 
middle  fork  of  Flathead  River  and  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation.  The  Continental 
Divide  extends  throurfi  the  park  from  north- 
west to  southeast.  The  eastern  face  is  pre- 
cipitous. Long  ridges  or  shoulders  extend  from 
the  Divide  westward.  This  mountain  chain  is 
not  a  single  narrow  ridge,  as  may  be  assumed 
from  its  appearance  at  a  distance,  but  is  many 
miles  in  width,  varying  from  18  to  25  miles,  and 
consists  of  a  network  of  ridges  and  high  spurs. 
The  mountain  mass  has  been  regarded  as  two 
distinct  ranges,  the  Livingston  rang^  on  the 
west,  and  the  Lewis  range  on  the  east.  The 
Continental  Divide  joins  the  two  ranges  at 
Flattop  Mountain  by  a  low  pass.  The  park 
covers  915,000  acres,  or  about  1,450  square  miles. 
The  greatest  length  at  any  place  of  the  irregular 
outline  is  about  45  miles.  The  greatest  width  is 
along  the  Canadian-United  States  boundary 
line,  nearly  35  miles. .  There  are  about  80 
glaciers  between  five  square  miles  and  a  few 
acres  in  area.  These  glaciers,  scattered 
throughout  the  area,  give  the  name  to  the  park. 
There  are  about  250  lakes,  from  those  covering 
a  few  acres  to  those  of  larger  size,  severu 
miles  in  length.  The  l^es  are  surrounded  1^ 
steep  and  beautiful  mountains.  One  of  the 
interesting  features  of  the  park  is  the  peculiarly 
rugged  topography,  the  abrupt  mountains  in 
this  part  of  the  range  being  largely  in  the  park 
area.  There  are  mountains  with  vertical  walls 
from  a  few  hundred  to  more  than  4,(XX)  feet 
in  height.  Glaciers  are  perched  high  along  the 
range  in  protected  places,  with  waterfalls  and 
cascades  from  a  few  feet  to  2,5(X)  feet  The 
western  slope  of  the  mountains  is  gradual  and 
covered  with  timber,  while  the  eastern  face  is 
abrupt.  One  passes  at  once  from  the  rugged 
peaks,  glaciers  and  waterfalls  to  the  smooth, 
treeless,  glaciated  plains.  The  high  summits  are 
not  .regularly  arranged,  some  occurring  in  the 
Continental  Divide,  others  on  the  spurs  pro- 
jecting from  either  side.  While  the  mountains 
are  not  high  they  rise  from  low  plain  or  valley, 
3,153  feet  elevation  at  Lake  McDonald  and 
4^186  at  Waterton  I^e  on  the  north.  They 
nse  to  heights  of  over  10,000  feet,  with  im- 
posing grandeur.  The  peaks  rising  more  than 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea  are  Mount  Oeveland. 
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10,438;  Mount  Stiinpson,  10,155;  Kintla  Peak, 
10,100;  Mount  Jackson,  10,023;  Mount  Siveh, 
10,004.  Hie  Garden  Wall  is  a  name  applied 
to  the  stupendous  portion  of  the  Divide  between 
Sivift  Current  Pass  and  Gould  Mountain,  above 
Grinnell  Glacier.  This  portion  of  the  mountains 
is  of  nnrvelous  beauty  and  grandeur.  Other 
precipitous  walls  of  great  height  are  seen  on 
the  way  from  Saint  Mary  Lake  to  Lake  Ellen 
Wilson  on  the  trail  over  Gunsight  Pass.  At 
Triple  Divide  Peak  the  water  flows  from  its 
bides  into  three  oceans  through  Norris  Creek 
and  Saint  Maiy  Lake  to  Hudson  Bay  and  the 
Arctic;  through  Cut  Bank  Creek  into  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  through 
Nyack  Creek  into  Flathead  River,  thence  to 
Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  River  and  the 
Pacific.  The  abruptness,  beauty  and  mag- 
niBcence  of  the  mountains  have  been  produced 
by  uplifting  and  faulting  of  the  rocks.-  Break- 
ing m  the  rock  strata  in  a  number  of  places 
occurred,  and  the  rocks  on  the  west  side  of  the 
folds  were  pushed  upward  and  eastward  over 
the  then  sin-face  rocks.  The  mountain  rocks 
were  ^loved  over  the  rocks  of  the  plains,  pro- 
ducing an  overthrust  fault.  Through  these 
hard  and  precipitous  cliffs  streams  have  cut 
through  the  overthrust  mass  and  down  into  the 
soft  rocks  of  the  plains.  This  overthrust  fault 
may  readily  be  traced  on  the  surface,  as  it 
makes  an  irregular  zigzag  from  spur  to  valley. 
This  thrust  has  been  traced  through  and  beyond 
the  park  in  either  direction.  The  full  extent 
is  not  yet  determined,  but  in  one  place  the  rocks 
have  been  shoved  over  the  underlying  former 
surface  a  distance  of  15  miles,  the  direction 
being  northeast.  Streams  and  ^laciation  have 
carved  the  mountains  in  later  times. 

Of  the  250  lakes  of  the  park  about  50  are 
large  enough  to  command  more  or  less  attention. 
Lake  McDonald  is  perhaps  best  known.  Its 
lower  end  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
Belton  entrance  to  the  park.  Saint  Mary  Lake 
(upper)  is  the  first  park  point  touched  by 
travelers  from  the  Glacifr  Park  (station ) 
entrance.  Three  lakes  with  name  Two  Medi- 
cine retain  that  Indian  name.  Hidden  Lake 
lies  high  in  the  almost  inaccessible  mountains. 
Grinnell  and  Gunsight  lakes  lie  at  the  foot  of 
mountains  of  the  same  name.  Waterton  is 
partly  in  the  park,  partly  in  Canada  on  the 
north.  Iceberg  Lake,  visited  without  difficulty, 
lies  at  the  foot  of  a  3,000-foot  cliff  on  the  north 
side  of  Mount  Wilbur.  Kintla  lakes  are  in 
the  northwestern  part,  as  yet  rarely  visited  by 
the  tourist  or  traveler.  Avalanche  Lake  lies 
below  the  shoulder  on  which  is  Sperry  (glacier. 
Bowman,  Quarts,  Logging  and  Trout  lakes,  all 
of  elongated  form,  are  on  the  western  slope 
between  high  ridges.  The  many  smaller  un- 
named lakes  in  various  parts  of  the  park,  and 
some  that  formerly  had  names,  have  been  Epven 
names  of  women,  as  Sue,  Helen,  Janot,  Isabel, 
Lena,  etc. 

The  depths  of  a  number  of  the  lakes  have 
been  determined.  They  are  usually  deepest  at 
the  upper  end.  Althoti^^  formerly  supposed  to 
be  "bottomless  they  are  not  as  deep  as  reports 
would  indicate,  as  seen  from  the  following: 
Lake  McDonald,  387  feet;  Avalanche,  63  feet; 
Bowman,  lower  end,  90  feet;  Waterton,  317 
feet;  Haunted  Lake  (Janot  Lake).  10  feet; 
Dixon  (Francb  Lake),  75  feet;  McDermott.  36 
net;  Iceberg;  149  feet;  Saint  Mary  (upper), 


200  feet ;  Gunsight.  63  feet;  Louise  (Ellen  Wil- 
son Lake),  244  feet;  Peary,  at  upper  end  of 
Sperry  tri^  32  feet;  upper  Two- Medicine,  65 
feet;  Red  Eagle,  58  feet. 

Many  of  the  lakes  are  without  fish,  due  to 
hi^  falls  below  the  lakes.  Gunsight  and  upper 
Two-Medicine  were  stocked  by  David  Ross  of 
Kalispell  in  1915,  and  in  1916  he  also  stocked 
McDermott,  Josephine,  Grinnell  and  Ellen  Wil- 
son. The  larger  lakes  are  accessible  for  fish 
and  are  well  stocl^d.  The  park  glaciers  are 
but  remnants  of  the  larger  ice  masses  which 
in  former  ages  extended  far  into  or  over  the 
valley  on  the  east  and  down  the  stream  and 
river  valleys  on  the  western  slopes.  Of  the 
number  previously  mentioned  only  a  few  are  of 
special  importance.  Sperry  is  easiest  to  reach. 
In  a  day  from  Lake  McDonald  one  may  reach 
the  glacier,  spend  a  couple  of  hours  on  the  ice 
and  return.  Sperry  is  probably  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  long  and  over  a  half-mile  wide, 
much  crevassed  toward  the  lower  edge.  Black- 
feet  Glacier  is'  the  largest  Blackfeet  and  Red 
Eagle  on  the  north  or  Hudson  Bay  side,  and 
Harrison  and  Pompelly  on  the  south  or  Pacific 
side  of  the  Continental  Divide,  are  really  one 
continuous  mass  of  ice.  They  extend  along  the 
Divide  for  more  than  three  and  a  half  miles, 
and  cover  a  surface  of  between  5  and  10  square 
miles  with  solid  ice  of  unknown  depth.  Black- 
feet  Glacier  is  easily  reached  from  (Sunsight 
Lake.  The  most  imposing  glacier  and  the  one 
most  difficult  to  reach  is  Harrison.  It  seems 
to  barely  hatijg  on  the  steep  side  of  Mount 
Jackson.  Grinnell  Glacier  covers  less  than  a 
square  mile.  It  rests  on  a  steep  shelf  at  the 
foot  of  the  Garden  Wall  and  between  Grin- 
nell and  Gould  Mountains,  both  of  which  are 
magnificent  |>ark  features.  This  glacier  is  one 
of  the  beautiful  natural  objects  of  the  park.  It 
is  reached  either  from  (^nnell  Lake  or  frOm 
Granite  Park,  and  without  special  trouble. 
Chaney  Glacier  lies  high  on  the  Divide,  Hudson 
Bay  side,  but  can  be  reached  quite  readily  from 
the  main  trail  over  Flattop  Mountain.  It  is  not 
large,  perhaps  a  half  mile  in  extent  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  flanks  the  precipitous  walls  of  Mount 
Merritt.  The  trail  over  Swift  Current  Pass 
gives  a  fine  view  of  the  small  but  wonderfully 
beautiful  Swift  Current  Glacier.  Kintla  and 
Agassiz  glaciers,  on  Kintla  and  Kinnerty  peaks, 
are  high  up  and  difficult  to  reach,  and  are  also 
in  a  portion  of  the  park  seldom  visited,  the  high 
mountains  near  the  northern"  boundary.  Rain- 
bow and  Vulture  glaciers  are  of  considerable 
size  but  rarely  visited.  The  original  trails  in 
the  park  were  made  by  hunters,  surveyors, 
prospectors  and  Indians,  and  were  in  many 
cases  the  poorest  kind  of  passagen^ays.  They 
were  stee^,  boggy,  narrow  and  dangerous  at 
times  and  in  places.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  section  as  a  park  the  trails  have  been  vastly 
improved.  They  are  now  easily  traversed,  are 
wide,  have  low  grade  and  are  well  walled  and 
bridged.   New  trails  are  being  built  annually. 

Glacier  Park  is  a  wonderland  of  mountain 
crags,  dizzy  cliffs,  dashing  waterfalls,  clear 
lakra,  eternal  snow  and  ice,  primaeval  forests, 
wild  game,  blue  sky  and  brilliant  siwshine. 
Here  the  works  of  Nature  have  not  been 
marred  by  the  hand  of  man. 

MORTOH  J.  EUOI^ 

Director  of  BiologiccU  Station,  University  of 
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676  GLACXO-PLUVIAL  DB 

GLACIO-PLUVIAL  DEPOSITS,  those 
deposits  of  glacial  oriRin  which  have  been  laid 
down  by  waters  from  the  melting  ice.  They  are 
characteristically  stratified  and  are  often  called 
stratified  or  modified  drift.  Eskers,  kames, 
outwash  plains  and  valley  trains  afford  the 
most  common  examples.  See  Eskeks,  Geology, 
Kahe,  etc. 

GLACIOLOGY.  See  Glacial  Geology. 

GLACKENS.  William  J.,  American  artist : 
b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  13  March  1870.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  also  studied  in 
Europe.  He  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  of 
1S96  and  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  In 
1901  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Buffalo  Ejcposition  and  three  years  later  his 
work  won  silver  and  bronze  medals  at  the  Saint 
Louis  Exposition.  In  1906  he  was  made  asso- 
ciate of  the  National  Academy  and  is  also  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  American  Illustrators  and 
the  Society  of  American  Painters  and  Sculp- 
tors. His  best-known  works  are  *May  Day 
Party>  and  *Girls  Bathinp>  (1911).  He  has 
been  successful  in  portraiture,  landscape  and 
fi^re  drawing,  his  work  impressing  with  its 
gift  of  spontaneity.  Especially  noteworthy  was 
his  tableau  representing  'Russia,'  one  of  the 
most  strildng  of  those  produced  by  leading 
artists  who  volunteered  their  services  in  the 
decoration  of  the  Avenue  of  the  Allies,  New 
York,  during  the  campaigns  for  raising  the 
loans  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Germany. 

GLADBACH,  glad'baH,  or  BERGISCH- 
GLADBACH,  Prussia,  town  of  the  Rhine 
Province,  10  miles  northeast  of  Cologne.  It 
has  manufactures  of  paper,  cigars,  lumber,  dye- 
wood,  dyes,  iron  ore  and  metal  products,  nre 
clay  and  powder.   Pop,  15,200. 

GLADBACH.  or  MUNCHSN-GLAD- 
BACH,  Prussia,  town  of  the  lUiine  Prorinee, 
15  miles  west  of  DflsseMorf.  It  contains  a  fine 
12di  century  churdi,  the  Munster-ldrdie,  sev^ 
eral  monasteries  and  a  teacher's  training  schooL 
It  has  manufactures  of  «Ik,  cotton  and  woolen 
ooods,  dyes,  thread,  shoes,  candies,  w^pns, 
leather,  paper,  furniture,  brick,  machinery, 
ropes,  etc.  The  town  grew  up  about  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery,  founded  here  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury and  suppressed  in  1800.    Pop.  67,000. 

GLADDEN,  Washington,  American  Con- 
gregational clergyman:  b.  Pottsgrove,  Pa.,  U 
Feb.  1836;  d.  Columbus,  Ohio,  2  July  1918.  He 
was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1859; 
ordained  in  the  Congregational  Oiurch,  and 
after  several  other  pastorates  became  oastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  in  1882 ;  in  1914  he  was  made  pastor 
emeritus.  From  1904  to  1907  he  was  moderator 
of  the  National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches.  He  was  widely  known  as  a  writer 
on  social  reforms.  In  1905  Dr.  Gladden  led  a 
fearless  attack  on  ''tainted  money.*  It  began 
when  John  D.  Rockefeller  offered  the  American 
Board  of  CommiEsioners  for  Foreign  Missttms 
of  the  Congregational  Church  $100,000  for  its 
work  in  converting  heathens.  In  opposing  this 
gift  Dr.  Gladden  characterized  it  all  ill-gotten 
wealth  and  tmfit  for  Christian  use.  "If  the 
Churdi  unfits  itself  for  work  by  taldng  bribes 
of  tainted  money,*  he  said,  *she  ou^t  to  perish 
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with  the  money,  and  she  will.*  His  uncccn- 
prombing  stand  resulted  in  a  widespread  con- 
troversy, and  althou^  he  was  overruled  by  the 
board  of  missions.  Dr.  Gladden  continued  his 
fight  against  his  Church  forming  close  relations 
with  ^predatory  wealth."  As  a  reformer  he 
entered  politics  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  city  council  of  Columbus.  He  wrote  many 
notable  works  on  religion,  severalpoems  aod 
hymns  and  on  social  reform.  The  indude 
<  Plain  Thoughts  on  the  Art  of  Living>  (1868) ; 
^Workingmen  and  Their  Employers*  (1876); 
'The  Christian  League  of  Connecticut*  (1883); 
'Things  New  and  01d>  (1884) ;  <The  Young 
Men  and  the  Churches'  (1885) ;  *Apptied 
Chrisrianity'  (1887) ;  <Parish  Problems' 
(1888);  'Burning  Questions'  (1889);  'Who 
Wrote  the  Bible>  (1^1)  ;  ^Toots  and  the  Man* 
(1893);  'Sodal  Facts  and  Forces>  (1897); 
'Art  and  Morality'  (1897);  ^The  Chrisliaa 
Pastor'  (1898)  ;  'How  much  is  Left  of  the  OW 
Doctrine'  (1899) ;  'Straight  Shots  at  Young 
Men'  (1900);  'Social  Salvation'  (1901);  'The 
Practise  of  Immortality'  (1901) ;  'Witnesses  of 
the  Light'  (1903);  'Where  does  the  Sky  Be- 
gin?' (1904);  'Christianity  and  Socialisms' 
(1905);  'The  New  Idolatry'  (1905)_;  'The 
diurch  and  Modem  Life'  (1908);  *Recollec- 
tions'  (1909);  'The  Labor  Question'  (1911); 
'Ultima  Veritas*  (1912);  'Present  Day  The- 
ology' (1913)  ;  <Live  and  Lean'  (1914)  ;  *Com- 
mencement  Days'  (1916). 

GLADHBIU*  gladlilm.  in  north  European 
mytholc^,  the  last  dwelling-place  of  Odin,  the 
heaven  of  all  things,  contamin^  the  hall  of 
heroes  (Valhalla).  It  has  a  ceihng  of  spears, 
a  roof  of  shields  and  seats  covered  with  aimor. 
In  the  'Elder  Edda'  it  is  said  to  have  upward 
of  500  gates,  through  each  of  which  it  is  pos- 
siUe  for  800  men  to  enter  abreast 

GLADIATORS  (Lat.  •swordsmen*),  com- 
batants who  fought  at  public  games  in  Rome 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  spectators.  Gladi- 
ators were  first  exhibited  at  Rome  in  264  b.c, 
by  Marcus  and  Decimus  Brutus  at  the  funeral 
of  their  father;  and  the  custom  probably  orig- 
inated in  Etruria,  where  a  slave  was  killed  at 
his  master's  pyre.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
shows,  begun  as  part  of  funeral  rites,  became  a 
popular  amusement,  and  gladiators  also  fought 
at  public  festivals  and  other  entertainments. 
They  were  at  first  prisoners,  slaves  or  con- 
demned criminals;  but  afterward  freemen 
fought  in  the  arena,  either  for  hire  or  from 
choice.  Under  the  empire  persons  of  senatorial 
rank,  and  even  women,  fought  in  the  arena. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  shows  was 
given  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  when  5,0(30  gladi- 
ators fought  in  ue  arena.  Attempts  were  made 
to  limit  them  as  a  danger  to  the  public  peace. 
The  regular  gladiators  were  instructed  in 
schools  ("ludi*)  established  for  this  purpose. 
The  overseer  of  the  school  (*lanista*)  pur- 
chased the  gladiators,  trained  mem  and  rented 
them  to  those  who  gave  games  to  the  people. 
Men  of  position,  especially  such  as  aimed  at 
popularity,  sometimes  kept  gladiatorial  schools 
of  their  own  and  hired  laniste  to  instruct  them. 
The  gladiators  fought  in  the  sdiools  with 
wooden  swords.  The  games  were  commenced 
by  a  "pralusio,"  in  which  the  combatants  fongfat 
with  meir  weapons  of  wood  till,  iqwn  a  sigrnl, 
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tliey  assumed  their  arms  and  began  in  earnest 
to  fid^t  in  pairs.  In  case  the  vanquished  was 
not  killed  in  the  combat,  his  fate  was  decided 
by  the  people.  If  they  decreed  his  death,  the 
thmnb  was  held  up  in  the  air;  the  waving  of 
handlrerdiiefs  was  the  sigtial  to  save!  him.  In 
general  they  suffered  death  with  wonderful 
composure,  and  the  vanquished  often  exposed 
himself  to  the  death-blow.  If  he  wished  to 
appeal  to  the  people  he  raised  his  hand.  When 
a  gladiator  was  killed  attendants  dragged  his 
body  away  with  iron  hooks.  The  gladiators 
were  often  released  from  further  service  and 
presented  with  wooden  swords  as  badges  of 
freedcm.  from  which  they  were  called  *rudi- 
aril.*  liie  e^diators  were  divided  into  classes, 
according  to  their  mode  of  fighting:  the 
''andabatae'  fought  blindfolded;  the  "catervarii* 
fought  in  troops;  the  "essedarii*  fought  in 
^riots,  like  the  Gauls  and  Britons.  Other 
classes  were  the  'retiarti,*  armed  with  net  and 
trident  but  unprotected  by  any  armor,  their 
usual  opponents  being  armed  as  Gauls  and 
styled  "mirmillones.* 

The  most  celebrated  gladiatorial  statues  are: 
(1)  The  Gladiator  Bor^ese,  a  c<mibatant  with 
extended  arm  in  the  act  of  warding  off  a  blow. 
It  is  a  statue  of  the  first  rank,  made  of  fine 
grained  marble,  and  is  nqw  in  the  capitol,  to 
which  it  was  restored  from  Paris  m  1815. 
<2)  The  Dying  Gladiator,  purchased  from  the 
Ludovisian  collection  for  the  Museum  Capi- 
tolinum.  It  is  a  dying  warrior  and  not  a  {dadl- 
ator,  probably,  to  judge  hy  his  *torque^  or 
twisted  necklace,  a  C^ul  who  is  wounded  and 
is  trying  to  rise.  Consult  Friedlander,  <  Roman 
Life  and  Manners  in  the  Early  Empire*  (New 
YoiV  1909). 

GLADIOLUS,  gla-^d-lOs  rLat.  <a  small 
sword*),  a  genus  of  plants  of  tne  family  Iri- 
dacea.  It  received  its  name  from  the  shape  of 
its  leaves.  It  has  bulbous  rhizomes,  and  the 
stems  are  leafy  and  bear  beautiful  flowers 
which,  in  garden  culture,  open  in  midsummer. 
There  are  about  160  species,  some  of  them 
natives  of  southern  Europe,  the  greater  num- 
ber beit^  found  in  South  Africa.  Gladiolus  is 
Iarg<3y  cultivated  in  the  United  States  as  an 
ornamental  plant,  and  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  has 
important  fields  of  it 

OLADSTONB.  Herbert  John.  1st  Vis- 
count^ English  statesman:  b.  London,  7  Jan. 
1654.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford. 
He  was  secretary  to  his  father  1880-1901; 
under-secretary  home  office  1892-94;  first  com- 
missioner of  works  1894-95;  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  Home  Affairs  1905-09;  and  first  gov- 
ernor-general of  South  Africa  1909-14.  He  sat 
in  ParTianocnt  for  Leeds  1880-85,  and  for  Leeds 
West  from  1885-1909. 

GLADSTONE.  John  Hall,  English  scien- 
tist: b.  London  1827;  d.  6  Oct.  1902.  He  was 
Fullerian  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Royal 
Institution  1874-77.  As  a  member  of  the 
London  school  board  1873-94,  he  rendered  ad-, 
mirable  service  to  the  cause  of  education.  He 
published  'Life  of  Michael  Faraday>  (1872); 
'Spelling  Reform  from  an  Educational  Point 
of  View'  (1878);  'Chemistry  of  Secondary 
Batteries*  (1883). 

GLADSTONE,  William  Ewmrt.  British 
statesman,  orator  and  author:  b.  liverpool,  29 


Dec.  1809;  d.  Hawarden,  England,  19  May 
1896.  He  was  of  purely  Scottish  ancestry,  tm 
fourth  son  of  John  (afterward  Sir  John) 
Gladstone  a  merchant  of  Liverpool  and  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  the  city,  by  his  second 
wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Andrew  Robertson, 
of  Stomoway.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  Christ  Qiurch,  Oxford.   He  greatly  im- 

firessed  his  contemporaries  at  school  and^  col- 
ege  by  his  earnestness  and  piety,  was  president 
of  the  Oxford  Union,  and  made  his  first  notable 
speech  before  that  society  in  opposition  to  the 
Reform  Bill  As  nominee  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, he  was  returned  in  the  Conservative  in- 
terest for  the  ducal  burgh  of  Newark  on  13 
Dec  1832.  His  maiden  speech  was  in  vindica- 
tion of  his  father's  treatment  of  his  slaves  in 
Demerara.  On  26  Dec.  1834  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  junior  lords  of  the  treasury  under 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  in  the  following  yeaf 
was  for  a  few  months  under  secretary  for  the 
colonies.  In  1838  he  publidied  a  volume  that 
aroused  some  controvernr,  'The  State  in  its 
Relations  with  the  Churoi,^  which  showed  its 
writer  to  be  at  that  time  a  zealous  church-and- 
state  man.  On  25  July  1839  he  married  Cath- 
erine Glynne.  the  elder  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen 
Glynne.  On  the  accession  of  Peel  to  office  in 
September  1841  he  became  vice-pre^dent  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  president  m  May  1843. 
In  January  1845  he  resigned  office  on  wtiat  was 
regarded  at  the  time  as  tiie  quite  inadeqtiate 
ground  that  the  proposed  increased  grant  to 
the  Catholic  College  of  Majmooth  was  incon- 
sistent with  his  views  as  expressed  in  'The 
State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church.*  He 
returned  to  office  in  December  of  the  same  year 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.^  His  ao- 
pointment  as  (^lonial  Secretary  necessitated  Ids 
re-election  for  Newark;  he  resigned  his  seat, 
but  did  not  seek  re-election,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence was  not  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  eventful  session  when  the  great 
battle  for  free  trade  was  fought  and  won. 
But  he  rendered  magnificent  service  to  Peel  in 
preparing  and  adjustmg  the  new  fiscal  arrange- 
ments —  a  work  of  extraordinary  difficulty.  On 
the  defeat  of  Feel  shortly  after  the  triumjdi  of 
free  trader  he  vacated  office. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the  com 
law^  or  at  least  imtil  the  movement  for  their 
abolition,  Gladstone  had  been  regarded  as  the 
"rising  nope  of  the  stem,  unbending  Tories,* 
and  was  regarded  as  in  sympathy  with  that  party 
for  years  after.  In  1847  ne  was  returned  as 
one  of  the  members  for  Oxford  University.  He 
visited  Italy  in  1349,  and  in  1851  he  startled  the 
whole  civihzed  world  ^  the  terrible  description 
he  gave  of  the  condition  of  the  prisons  of 
Naples,  under  the  king  who  was  known  by  the 
nickname  of  'Bomba."  and  the  cruelties  whidh 
were  infiicted  on  political  prisoners.  His  dis- 
closures and  the  denunciations  with  which  he 
accompanied  them  helped  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Italy  and  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  death  of  Sir  Robert  Feel  in  1850  raised 
Gladstone  to  a  commanding  position  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  from  uat  time  may  be 
said  to  have  dated  his  almost  unrivalled  par- 
liamentary eminence.  An  unpremeditated  reply 
to  Disraeli  on  the  budget  of  1852  was  followed 
by^  the  defeat  and  re»gnation  of  the  Derby 
ministry.  In   the   coalition  of   Whigs  and 
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Peelitcs  that  then  came  into  office  under  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. His  budget  of  1853  marked  an  epoch 
in  finance,  and  the  speech  in  which  it  was  jn- 
troduced  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  Idnd 
ever  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  im- 
posed for  the  first  time  a  succession  duty,  the 
preparation  of  which,  he  afterward  declared, 
was  the  most  laborious  task  he  ever  undertook. 
He  also  proposed  the  extinguishing  of  the  in- 
come tax  after  an  interval  of  seven  years;  but 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  War  inter- 
vened to  prevent  this  from  being  done. 

The^  Crimean  War  also  broke  up  the  coali- 
tion ministry.  A  motion  by  Roebuck  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  army  before 
Sebastopol  was  carried  by  a  large  majority 
against  the  government.  Lord  Aberdeen  at 
once  resigned  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  one 
indispensable  man,  and  he  became  Prime  ICn- 
ister.  Gladstone  gave  the  government  of  Lord 
Pahnerston  a  ^neral  support  until  after  the 
attempt  of  Orsini  on  the  hfe  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III  in  1858,  when  Palmerston  intro- 
duced his  ill-fated  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill. 
The  government  was  defeated,  Lord  Palmerston 
resigned,  and  Lord  Derby  was  called  on  to  form 
a  new  ministry.  Under  Derby,  Gladstone  un- 
dertook a  special  conunission  to  the  Ionian 
Islands^ 

The  year  1859  saw  Lord  Palmerston  back 
again  in  office  and  Gladstone  as  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer.  The  budget  of  1860  was  re- 
markable for  its  repeal  of  the  paper  duties, 
which  passed  th«  House  of  Lords  in  the  follow- 
ing year;  and  for  the  conclusion  of  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Krance.  In  the  general  election 
of  1865  Gladstone  was  defeated  m  Oxford  Uni- 
versity and  returned  {or  South  Lancashire. 
The  death  of  Lord  Pahnerston  in  1865  called 
Lord  Russell  to  the  position  of  Prime  Minister. 
Gladstone's  mind  had  long  been  turning  in  the 
direction  of  an  extension  or  rather  expansion 
of  the  suffrage.  The  bill  he  proposed  was  de- 
feated (1866),  but  when  Disraeli  came  into 
office  he  _*disned  the  Whigs^  by  introducing  a 
reform  bill  of  his  own,  which  was  practically 
a  measure  of  household  suffrage  for  cities  and 
boroue^s. 

At  Christmas  1867  Earl  Russell  died,  and 
Gladstone'  became  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 

Sarty.  About  this  time  his  attention  ^began  to 
e  attracted  to  Ireland.  He  determined  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Episcopal  State  Church  in  that  country. 
He  defeated  the  government  on  a  series  of 
resolutions  foreshadowing  his  policy;  and  the 
ensmng  appeal  to  the  country  resulted  in  the 
return  to  power  of  the  Liberals  by  a  large 
majority,  and  Gladstone,  who  had  been  de- 
feated in  South  Lancashire,  but  was  returned 
for  Greenwich,  became  Prime  Minister  (1868). 
In  his  first  session  he,  accomplished  his  purpose 
of  disestablishing  and  disendowing  the  State 
Church  in  Ireland.  This  Parliament  was  fruitful 
in  important  reforms.  In  1870  Gladstone  began 
the  first  of  a  series  of  ameliorative  measures 
dealing  with  the  Irish  land  question.  Patronage 
was  abolished  in  the  public  service;  the  system 
of  purchase  of  commissions  was  abolished  in 
the  army,  as  were  also  religious  tests  in  the 
universities;  for  the  first  time  in  England  a 
national  system  of  elementary  education  was 
established,  and  voting  hy  tnllot  was  intro- 


duced. There  is  also  standing  to  his  credit  fht 
submission  of  the  Alabama  claims  to  arbitra^ 
tion, —  and  that  too  hy  one  who  had  supported 
the  national  status  of  the  Confederate  States. 
A  measure  introduced  in  1873,  which  aimed  at 
establishing  an  Irish  univer^ty  acceptable  to 
both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  failed 
to  pass,  and  shortly  thereafter  his  government 
resigned  office  (1874).  Disraeli  was  returned 
to  power,  and  in  the  following  year  Gladstone 
formally  resigned  the  leadershio  of  tlie  liberal 

^'^r  a  time  he  occupied  fainself  with  those 
literary  and  historical  5tu<Ues  that  were  always 
dear  to* him;  but  the  outbreak  of  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities  in  1^5  stirred  him  to  indignant  pro- 
test. The  f  orei^  pohcy  of  the  Disraeli  govcm- 
ment  was  afterward  subjected  to  severe  criti- 
cisni,  especially  in  so  far  as  it  aimed  at  bol- 
stering up  Turkish  power  in  Europe.  He  was 
invited  to  stand  for  the  county  of  Midlothian, 
and  deUvered  a  series  of  qteedies  throughout 
1879  and  the  spring  of  1880  that  destro^  die 
popularit]r  of  the  Disraeli  government,  was  re- 
turned tritunplnntly  for  Midlofhian,  and  again 
biou^t  baick  to  power. 

It  was  an  unprointious  hour  at  which  to  re- 
turn to  office.  In  Afghanistan  and  in  South 
Africa  the  Beaconsficld  government  had  left 
behind  a  legacy  of  troubles:  an  agrarian 
revolution  had  begun  in  Ireland^  and  there  the 
Uioae  Rule  party  was  under  the  resolute  and 
uncompromismg  leadership  of  Pamell.  Much 
as  Gladstone  aUiorred  the  widening  of  iHiperial 
obligations,  his  government  had  to  intervene 
to  restore  order  in  Egypt.;  the  successes  of  the 
Mahdi  in  the  Sudan  and  what  looked  like  the 
desertion  of  General  (rordon,  followed  by  his 
death  at  Khartoum,  told  heavily  axainst  the 
prestige  of  the  ministry.  In  Ireland,  a  Land 
Act  was  followed  by  agrarian  outrages  and 
boycotting;  by  a  coercion  act;  the  assassination 
of  the  chief  secretary  and  the  under  secretaj^; 
and  by  the  imprisonment  of  Irish  leaders.  Tne 
practice  of  obstruction  was  reduced  to.  a  fine 
art  by  the  Irish  members  in  the  House  of  Oim- 
mons,  and  feeling  between  them  and  the 
Liberal  government  became  very  embittered 
In  June  1885  the  government  was  defeated  on 
the  budget ;  Lord  Salisbury  assumed  office ;  and 
in  an  election  that  followed  shortly  thereafter, 
on  a  franchise  which  for  the  first  time  gave 
household  suffrage  to  the  rounties,  the  balance 
of  power  was  in  the  huds  of  liie  Iridi  mem- 
bers. 

Then  followed  a  dramatic  diange.  Mr. 
(^adstone  had  appealed  to  the  countiy  to  give 
Urn  a  majority  niat  would  make  him  mdepcnd- 
ent  of  the  Irish  vote,  and  the  Irish  vote  had  been 
cast  against  the  liberal  candidates  in  Great 
Britain;  but  he  determined  to  accept  the  con- 
stitutionally expressed  verdict  of  Ireland, 
which  had  returned  87  Home  Rulers  out  of  a 
total  of  103  members,  and  to  g^ive  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  a  place  on  the  Liberal  program. 

Early  in  18S6  the  Salisbury  government  was 
defeated,  and  Gladstone  for  the  third  time  be- 
came Prime  Minister.  His  announcement^  that 
he  intended  to  introduce  a  Home  Rule  bill  at 
once  produced  a  cleavage  in  his  own  party; 
Whigs  like  Lord  Hartington  and  Goschen  were 
joined  by  Rachcals  like  (Chamberlain  and  Bright, 
and  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  it  was 
defeated  hy  a  majority  of  90.   The  general 
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election  following  resulted  in  a  great  majority 
for  the  Unionist  party.  It  was  not  till  IS^ 
that  the  TCteran  statesman  resumed  the  reins 
of  power  with  a  majority  of  40  at  his  back. 
He  promptly  brought  in  another  Home  Rtde 
bill,  whica  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons but  rejected  1^  the  House  of  Lords.  On 
4  March  1891  Gladstone,  on  whom  the  weight 
of  years  was  be^nning  heavily  to  tell,  resigned 
office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Rosebety. 
H«  still  took  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
busied  himself  with  library  studies.  In  1894 
and  1895  he  was  roused  to  indignation  by  the 
outrages  committed  by  the  Turks  on  the 
Armenians,  and  qtoke  with  somethiii|c  of  his 
old  power  at  a  series,  of  public  meetmgs.  In 
January  189B  he  published  bis  reminiscences  of 
Arthur  Hallam;  but  the  end  was  near,  and 
after  scnne  months  of  acute  suffering,  he  died 
at  his  home  at  Hawarden.  He  was  btiried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Beside  him,  two  years 
later^  his  wife  was  laid  to  rest  He  was  also 
survived  by  a  family  of  tiiree  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Herbert  John,  his  younger  son,  b 
the  first  Viscount  Gladstone  (q.v.). 

Gladstone  made  considerable  contributions 
to^  literature,  and  was  deeply  interested  in  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects.  He  was  specially  ab- 
sorbed-in  the  literature  that  has  gathered  around 
Homer  and  Dante,  and  wrote  much  on  these 
subjects,  as  well  as  on  ecclesiastical  and  litur- 
gical history.  Among  his  works  are  'The  Stato 
m  its  Relations  with  the  Church>  (1838);  *A 
Manual  of  Prayers  from  the  Liturgy*  (1845); 
*Two  Letters  on  the  State  Persecutions  of  the 
Neapolitan  Government'  (1851):  'Studies  on 
Homer  and  the  Homeric  A«e>  (3  vols.,  1858) ; 
<A  Chapter  of  Autobiography*  (1868);  *Ju- 
ventus  Mundi'  (1869);  ^he  Vatican  Decrees, 
bearing  on  Gvil  Allegiance*  (1874);  *Vati- 
canism*  (1875) :  'Gleanings  from  Past  Years* 
<8  vols.,  1879-90);  'The  Irish  Question* 
(1886):  'A  Translation. of  Horace'  (1894); 
and  'The  Psalter  with  a  Concordance.' 

For  over  40  years  Gladstone  held  a  con^ 
manding  place  in  the  public  life  of  his  coimtry. 
He  was  primarily  a_  House  of  Commons  man. 
and  in  that  most  critical  of  assemblies  stepped 
at  a  l)Ound  into  the  'front  rank  by  an 
almost  unequalled  debating  talent,,  sldll  in  ex- 
position and  cmstructive  genius.  It  was  only 
m  his  later  years  that  he  took  to  the  platform 
and  swept  the  country  in  his  ^'pilgrimages  of 
passion.*  His  faults  lay  in  diffuseness,  in  the 
elaboration  of  fine  points,  and  in  the  drawing  of 
too  subtle  distinctions :  but  he  could  on  occasion 
H>eak  with  remarkable  concentration.  As  a 
financier  he  carried  on  the  traditions  of  Pitt 
and  Peel  No  man,  intent  on  keeping  a  sharp 
eye.  on  the  outgoings  in  his  own  business  con- 
cerns^ could  have  maintained  a  more  scrupulous 
exactitude  than  did  Gladstone  in  the  handling 
of  the  national  accounts.  The  idealist  and  the 
practical  man  were  strangely  compounded  in  his 
make-up:  "Oxford  on  the  surface,  Manchester 
below.'  Viewed  broadly,  there  is  a  singular 
unity  in  his  career;  from  first  to  last  he  stood 
for  peace  and  retrenchment,  and  steadily  set  his 
face  against  all  profusion  or  extravagance.  He 
had  an  intense  dislike  to  the  bullying  of  smalt 
and  weak  nations  by  strong  and  powerful  ones, 
did  not  hold  with  those  who  say  that  there  is 
one  morality  for  individuals  and  another  for 
the  state,  but  sought  to  bring  the  golden  rule 
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into  operation  in  the  intercourse  of  nations. 
He  was  conservative  in  alt  his  instincts,  and  one 
who  was  slow  to  unkam  his  prejudices;  but 
once  the  process  of  conviction  and  conversion 
was  comirfeted,  there  was  no  turning  back.  He 
was  possessed  of  a  dialectical  strength  which, 
as  Mark  Pattison  said  of  him,  could  twist  a 
bar  of  iron  to  its  purpose.  His  missionary  teal 
had  sometimes  its  riwculous  side,  as  when  he 
c^ed  on  the  civilized  world  and  Providence  to 
be  his  supporters  in  the  advocacy  of  contrary 
policies.  He  was  accused  by  his  ooponents  of 
trucklin?  to  majorities  and  the  mob;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  had  mot  in- 
frequently to  create  the  public  opinukm  on  which 
he  .depended.  He  failed  to  carry  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland;  but  his  was  the  propelling  force 
that  made  its  final  settlement  inevitable..  His 
pei;sonaIity  and  the  influences  that  molded  his 
career  were  summed  up  by  Lord  Salisbury  when 
he  said  that  Gladstone  was  'a  great  Chnstian.*^ 
With  him  the  passion  for  r^teoiisness  wa^u 
a  fire  in  his  bcnes. 

ConsiUt  the  <Mdal  *Life*  by  Moitcy 
(3  vols..  1903);  Paul,  in  the  «Dic- 
tionaiy  of  National  Bitxfraphy^ :  Lathburr, 
'Religious  Life  of  Gladstone'  (1909);  (aad- 
stone's  own  'Chapter  of  Autobiography* 
(1868),  in  wluch  he  explains  his  attitude  on 
Irish  disestablishment;  and  'The  History  of  an 
Idea*  (1886),  referring  to  Home  Rule;  HamiN 
ton,  'Gladstone*  (1898);  Buxton,  'Gladstone 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer*  (1901) ;  and 
Moriey's  'RecoUections*  <2  vols^  1917). 

D.  S,  DouGiju, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

GLADSTONE.  Mich.,  city  of  Delta  County, 
on  the  Escanaba  River,  the  Minneapolis'  Saint 
Paul  and  Sault  Saintc  Marie  Railway,  10  miles 
north  of  Escabana.  It  has  a  cooperage,  ma- 
chine shops,  gtm  works  and  lumber  mills.  It 
has  also  a  good  trade  in  flour  and.  coal.  The 
city  government  rests  in  the'  hands  of  a  mayor 
and  council  elected  yearly.  The  waterworics 
said  electric-Jiriiting  plant  are  owned  by  th^ 
mtmicipalt^.  Pop.  4,^U. 

OLAQOLITIC  (glag-d-llt%)  ALPHA- 
BBT,  a  Slav<Hiic  alphabet  classed  as  ancient 
Bulgarian.  There  is  a  MS.  of  the  11th  century 
written  in  this  alphabet  in  the  Vatican,  contain- 
ing extracts  of  the  Gospels  for  each  day  in  the 
year;  there  arc  extant  also  three  other  MSS. 
written  in  the  same  letters. 

The  origin  of  this  alphabet  is  undiscover- 
able.  It  is  older  than  the  Cs^illac;  it  may  be 
a  modification  of  Greek  cursive  writing;  per- 
haps it  is  connected  with  Armenian  and  Al- 
banian alphabets.  Its  use  is  confined  to  the 
liturgical  books  of  Dalmatian  Slavs.  Cyril,  a 
monk  of  Cxinstantinople.  invented  the  Cyrillac 
alphabet,  of  which  this  has  sometimes  been  con- 
sidered a  variant.  Both  of  these  difftf  fron 
the  current  Russian  alphabet 

GLAOOLITSA.    See  Guonmc  Auha^ 

BBT. 

GLAIR  (Lat  clarus,  clear,  Fr.  f/mV),  the 
white  of  e^gs  prepared  and  used  as  a  varnish 
for  preserving  paintings.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
beaten  to  an  even  consistence,  and  commonly 
mixed  with  alcohol  to  make  it  work  more 
freely,  and  with  a  little  fine  sugar  to  give  It 
body  and  prevent  it  crackii^,  and  then  spread 
over  Ae  iHcture  with  a  soft  brush,  ^ook- 
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binders  also  use  it  for  finishing  the  leathern 
backs  of  books. 

GLAISHBR,  gli'Air,  Jamet,  English 
meteorologist:  b.  Lewisham,  Ken^  7  April  1809; 
d.  Croydon.  Surrey,  7  Feb.  1903.  In  1640  he  be- 
canM  sufwrintendent  of  the  magnetical  and  me- 
teorological department  of  the  Royal  Observ- 
atory, a  post  which  he  held  for  34  years.  Be- 
tween  1862  and  1866  he  made  28  balloon  ascents 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  higher  strata 
of  the  atmosphere,  on  one  occasion  reaching 
a  height  of  over  seven  miles.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Rojral  Meteorological  Society, 
and  of  the  Aeronautical  Society,  wrote  numer- 
ous papers  on  subjects  relating  to  astronomy 
and  meteorology  and  was  the  author  of  *Tnv- 
els  in  the  Air^  (1871). 

GLAMORQANSHIRB,  Wales,  the  south- 
«mmost  county  of  the  principality,  bounded 
north  by  Brecon,  east  by  Monmouth,  west  by 
Cafirmarthen  and  south  and  southwest  by  the 
Bristol  Channel.  It  contains  great  coal  beds 
and  is  the  seat  of  great  iron  industries.  Agri- 
cultore  is  also  well  developed  and  grain,  cattle, 
bogs,  horses,  sheep,  etc.,  are  raised  successfully. 
CsJdifl.  Merthyr-Tydvil  and  Swansea  are  the 
larcest  towns.   Pop.  over  1,000,000. 

GLANCE,  English  equivalent  of  the  Ger- 
man ghns,  a  term  applied  to  opaque  minerals 
of  whidi  the  high  lustre  and  color  indicate 
tfieir  metalliferous  character.  The  following 
are  some  of  them:  Aniimonial  copper-ghncw. 
or  wolchite,  sulphide  of  antimony,  copper  and 
lead,  with  a  little  iron;  antimony-glance,  or 
stibnite,  sulphide  of  antimony;  bismuth-glance, 
or  bismuthinite,  sulphide  of  bismuth;  cobalt- 
gtOHCe',  or  cobalite,  sulph-arsenide  of  cobah, 
sometimes  with  a  little  iron,  also  nickel  and 
antimony;  copper  glance,  sul])hide  of  copper; 
glance-btende,  or  manganese  blende,  suljmide 
of  manganese;  glance-coal,  anthnKite;  ir<m- 
gimtee,  or  specular  iron,  oxide  of  iron;  tead* 
glance,  sulphide  of  lead  or  galena ;  Mtffttfi- 
glance,  amoibite  or  gersdorffit^  arsenide  and 
stilphide  of  nickel,  with  cobalt,  iron,  etc. ;  siher- 
ghnc4,  sulphide  of  silver;  ytllow-goldr-giance, 
or  sylvanite.  tcHuride  of  gold  and  silver;  ginc* 
glance,  silicate  of  zinc.  German  miners  use 
almost  indifferently  the  term  gUtnM  and  kies,  the 
latter  signifying  pyrites,  as  iron  lorritcs,  copper 
pyntes;  but  gbnce  is  not  so  frequency  used 
among  American  and  Enriish  miners,  tfaous^ 
copper-glance,  antimony-glance,  are  sometimes 
employed  by  scientific  men  as  well  as  in  the 
mines. 

GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a  term  originally  ap- 
plied to  such  beanlike  structures  as  oc^ur  all 
ever  the  body  in  connection  with  the  lymphatic 
system ;  but  the  meaning  has  now  been  extended 
to  embrace  any  group  of  secretory  cells.  Such 
Mnictures  separate  from  the  blood  the  charac- 
teristic constituents  of  their  various  secretions, 
and  in  most  cases  the^  are  arranged  in  the 
form  of  small  sacs,  with  contracted  necks  or 
ducts,  through  which  the  secretions  are  poured. 
Some  glands,  however,  such  as  the  thyroid  and 
the  suprarenals,  are  auctless,  and  their  elabo- 
rated, products  must  be  absorbed  by  the  blood 
or  by  the  lymph,  for  which  reason  they  are 
sometimes  called  vascular.  The  liver  is  the 
largest  glandular  organ  in  the  body,  and  weighs 
nearly  Tour  pounds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 


peptic  fUnds  of  the  stomach  are  of  nucroscc^u: 
dimenswnL  and  consist  of  simple  tubular  re- 
cesses lined  by  a  secrettng  cellular  nembrant 
around  which  the  blood  circulates.  The  salt- 
vmry,  gastric  and  intestinal  glands  secrete  the 
various  fluids  necessary  for  the  digestim  of 
food;  while  the  kidneys  and  sweat  glands;  are 
excretory,  and  pass  waste  products  out  of  the 
circulation.  Acleoalgia  and  adenitis  are  terms 
applied  to  pathological  conditions  of  the  ^ands 
—pain  and  inflammation  in  them.  The  iunc- 
tions  of  the  ductless  or  blood  glands  are  im- 

Erfectly  understood,  but  the  Ui3rToid  secretion 
s  a  profound  influence  on  the  nutrition  of  the 
ntfvous  system,  the  st4)rarenals  determioc  cer- 
tain blood  conditions,  while  the  spleen  and 
lymi^atics  are  largely  concerned  with  the  pro- 
diKtioa  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  blood. 
Of  late  years  extracu  of  various  g^dular 
tissues  htTC  been  administered  in  cases  of  ill- 
neas  which  awcer  to  dq>end  on  defective  gland 
secretion.  The  treatment  has  been  a  brilliant 
success  in  myzacdema  and  in  cretinistn,  whidi 
result  from  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

GLAND,  fM  plants,  a  cell  or  group  of  cells 
of  a  glandular  character  in  which  is  formed 
and  secreted  some  substance.  Plant  glands  are 
either  superficial  or  internal.  The  secretion  is 
generally  formed  by  the  protoplasm  within  the 
walls  of  the  cell,  but  in  some  cases  is  produced 
at  the  surface.  Hie  glands  are  further  distni- 
guiahed  according  to  the  matter  or  substance 
secreted,  as  lime,  water,  resin  and  «1  ^ands. 

GLANDBRS,  the  most  dangerous  form 

of  equinia,  and  one  of  the  most  formidable  dis- 
eases to  which  horses  are  subject.  It  is  diag- 
nosed by  a  discharge  from  one  or  both  nostrils, 
with  a  hard  enlirgement  of  the  submaxillary 
glands.  It  is  distinguished  into  acute  and 
chronic.  In  acute 'glanders  the  discharge  from 
both  nostrils  is  so  great  as  ultimately  to  impede 
respiration  and  produce  death  from  suffocation. 
Chronic  glanders  may  rtm  on  for  years  before 
it  terminates  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease. 
The  discharge  is  usually  confined  to  one  nostril, 
is  only  occasional  and  sometimes  trivial,  with  a 
moderate  swelling  of  the  gland  on  the  affected 
side.  The  onlv  other  symptom  of  disease  is  a 
harshness  of  the  coal.  In  the  later  stages  the 
dischar^  becomes  offensive.  The  disease  is 
highly  mfectious,  and  acute  glanders  may  be 
communicated  to  healtlw  horses  and  asses,  while 
the  animal  first  affected  is  still  able  to  feed  and 
work  apparently  as  well  as  ever.  It  may  even 
be  communicated  to  man  by  the  pustular  matter 
coming  in  contact  with  any  part  where  the  skin 
is  broken:  and  not  a  few  deaths  have  happened 
through  ttiis  cause.  The  disease  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  as  the  discharge  is  only  offen- 
sive in  the  later  stages.  The  symptoms  may  be 
mitigated  br  tonics  and  other  treatment,  but  it 
is  rarely  if  ever  cured.  The  disease  is  now 
known  to  be  produced  by  a  species  Of  bacillus 
{mallei)  about  the  size  of  the  tubercle-bacillus, 
discovered  in  1882.  Latent  cases  are  di^nosed 
by  means  of  mallein^  the  injection  of  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  nse  in  temperature  and  an 
extensive  painful  swelling  at  the  scat  of  in- 
jection.  Sec  Farcy. 

GLANDINA,  glan-dTnt.  a  genus  of  lar^ 
spirally  elongated  snails  (q.r.^,  which  attain 
their  maximum  development  m  the  southern 
United  States  and  in  Mexico.    They  include 
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mtny  species,  all  gracefnl  in  outline  and  beauti- 
fully colored.  A  rosy  species  iGIandina  Irun- 
eata)  is  common  alon^  tne  coast  of  Flcnida  and 
westward,  wliidi  varies  e^vatly  in  size  accord- 
ing to  its  circumstances,  tn  favorable  localttiea 
reaching  a  lei^th  of  four  inches.  These  tnol- 
Ittsks  are  most  commonly  found  among  die 
marsh-grasses,  where  they  hunt  for  and  devour 
other  snails  by  filing  throu^  their  shells  and 
rasping  away  the  flesh  by  means  of  their  Ungual 
ribbons.  Marine  mollnsla  and  other  animals  are 
also  attacked. 

GLANBUSES,  Lea,  IX  gl£-nes'  («The 
Gleaners*),  a  painting  by  Jean  Francois  Millet, 
finished  in  1857.  It  represents  three  peasant 
women  who  gather  the  forgotten  stalla  and 
ears  in  the  wake  of  the  harvesters.  Its  light 
effects  are  remarkable  and  it  is  ccmsldered  one 
of  the  artist's  greatest  efforts.  It  is  housed 
in  the  Louvre. 

GLANVILL,  Joseph,  English  ecclesiastic: 
b.  Plymouth,  1636;  d.  Bath,  November  1680. 
After  studying  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  he 
pursued  theological  studies  at  Lincoln  College, 
being  graduated  M.A.  in  1658.  He  held  the 
post  of  chaplain  at  Eton,  and  after  the  Refor- 
mation became  in  turn  rector  of  Wtmbush, 
Essex,  vicar  of  Fromc  Selwood,  Somersetshire, 
rector  of  Streat  and  Walton.  From  there  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Abbey  Church  at  Bath, 
and  in  1678  became  prebendary  of  Worcester 
Cathedral.  From  16/2  until  his  death  he  was 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  His 
earHest  work  was  *The  Vanity  of  Dogmatii- 
iag^*  by  which  he  is  best  known.  It  is  the 
basis  for  Matthew  Arnold's  poem,  *The  Scholar 
Gipsy.'  Beginning  with  the  Cartesian  theory 
of  cause  and  effect,  Glanvill  advances  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is.  only  one  great  cause 
to  which  all  others  are  merely  secondary. 
Scientific  reasoning  therefore,  becomes  the 
means  for  establishing  the  basis  of  faith.  The 
"Popish  Plot*  brought  forth  a  spirited  defense 
of  Protestantism  under  the  title,  'The  Zealous 
and  Impartial  Protestant*  (1681).  His  other 
works  include  a  revision  of  his  first  treatise 
'Scepsis  Scientifica:  or  Confest  Ignorance  the 
Way  to  Science*  (1665) ;  'Philosophical  Con- 
siderations concemmg  the  existence  of  Sorcer- 
ers and  Sorcery'  (1666) ;  <Sadducismus  Tri- 
umphatus'  (1681)  ;  'Plus  Ultra:  or  the  Prog- 
ress and  Advancement  of  Knowledge  Since  the 
Days  of  Aristotle'  (1668),  a  noteworthy  de- 
fense of  the  work  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don; 'The  Ways  of  Happiness'  (1670);  <An 
Earnest  Invitation  to  the  Lord's  Supper' 
(1673)  ;  'Essays  on  Several  Important  Subjects 
in  Philosophy  and  Religion'  (1676) ;  'An 
Essay  Concerning  Preaching*  (1678)  and 
'Semions,*  Glanvjll  gave  undue  importance 
m  his  psychical  researui  to  rumors  concerning 
quasi-supernatural  events,  but  in  general  his 
studies  show  a  profound  appreciation  of  the 
scientific  method.  Consult  Lecky,  W.  E.  H., 
Rationalism  in  Europe'  (1865). 

GLANVILL,  Kanulf  dc,  chief  justiciar  of 
England,  who  flourished  in  the  12th  century. 
He  is  known  diiefly  as  the  author  of  the  first 
standard  book  on  English  common  law.  The 
facts  of  his  life  are  few,  but  his  career  ap- 
pears to  have  been  somewhat  as  follows:  He 
became  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  (1163-70) ;  and  in 
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1173  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Lancashire.  He 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Alnwick  (1174) 
and  in  the  following  year  was  reappointed  to 
his  post  at  Yorkshire.  The  king  then  ap^inted 
him  justice  of  the  king's  court  and  itmerant 
justice  of  the  northern  circuit,  and  in  1180  he 
was  chosen  chief  justiciar  of  England.  He 
rose  to  prominence  and  power  during  Henry's 
reign,  but  the  king's  successor,  Richard  I, 
threw  him  into  prison.  After  ransoming  him- 
self at  a  handsome  figure,  Glanvill  joined  the 
Crusaders  and  perished  at  the  siege  of  Acre 
in  1190.    His  work,  which  was  written  either 

himself  or  under  his  supervision,  was  pub- 
lished imder  the  title,  'Tractatus  de  lembus  et 
-cowuetndinibus  regni  Awlis.*  It  was  the  first 
important  treatise  on  ^g^ish  law  from  the 
pomt  of  view  of  procedtu%,  and  is  an  invaluable 
source  for  information  concerning  ancient 
customs  and  laws,  particularly  of  the  Curia 
Regis.  For  many  years,  until  superseded  by  the 
monumental  works  of  Bracton,  it  remained  the 
authority  on  all  matters  of  legal  procedure. 
It  was  reprinted  many  times  and  re-edited  with 
annotations  from  time  to  lime.  The  Scottish 
work  ^Regiam  Majestatem'  which  follows  it 
closrar,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  copy  or 
an  adaptation  of  Glanvill.  Glanvill's  treatise 
was  first  published  in  1554.  An  English  trans- 
lation was  not  completed  until  1812,  when  John 
Beames  published  his  work  with  careful  notes 
and  introduction.  An  early  French  version  is 
available  in  manuscript  form.  The  latest  edi- 
tion is  by  J.  H.  Beale  (Washington  1900). 

GLARUS,  gla'riis,  Switzerland,  a  canton 
of  the  Confederation  bounded  north  and  east 
by  Saint  GM,  south  by  the  Orisons  and  west 
by  Uri  and  Schw/z.  It  has  an  area  of  267 
square  miles  and  is  composed  of  a  valley  en- 
closed on  three  sides  by  lofty  mountains  and 
open  to  the  north.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Linth 
which  flows  into  the  Wallensee.  It  manufac- 
tures silk,  woolen  and  cotton  goods  and  beer. 
There  is  a  large  trade  in  textiles,  but  agri- 
culture has  not  as  yet  been  satisfactoriJpr  de- 
veloped. The  legislative  power  is  vested  tn  the 
people,  who  meet  annually  in  the  Landes- 
gemeinde.  The  executive  power  rests  in  a 
coimcil  of  seven,  elected  for  three  years  hw 
the  Landesgemeinde.  The  peo^e  are  nearly  aU 
(Jerman  speaking  Protestants.  Glarus  (q.v.) 
is  the  capital.  Pop.  33,000. 

GLARUS,  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  can- 
ton of  the  same  name,  on  the  Linth.  It  con- 
tains a  fine  Gothic  church,  government  build- 
ings, a  museum  and  an  art^gallep^.  It  has 
cotton  mills,  cotton  bleacheries,  cigar  works 
and  distilleries.   Fop.  5,000. 

GLAS,  John,  founder  of  the  Glassites,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  Sandemanians :  b.  Auchter- 
mncfaty,  Fife.  1695^  d.  Perth,  2  Nov.  1773.  He 
was  educated  at  Samt  Andrews  and  Edinburgh 
took  orders  and  became  a  preacher  of  note. 
In  1727  appeared  his  'Testimony  of  the  King 
of  Martyrs,*  in  which  he  maintained  that  all 
religious  establishments  and  all  interference  by 
the  secular  arm  in  ecclesiastical  matters  are 
contrarjf  to  the  true  nature  of  the  Church.  For 
advocating  these  views  he  was  deposed  from 
the  ministry  in  1730.  He  founded  an  independ- 
ent congregation  at  Dundee  and  later  removed 
to  Peru,  where  he  built  a  church.   He  was 
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joined  here       Sandeman,  who  became  his 

son-in-law,  and  who  became  a  prominent  leader 
in  the  independent  church  movement  in  Scot- 
land. His  works  were  issued  at  Edinbarg^  in 
1761  and  at  Perth  in  1783.  His  'Christian 
Songs^  passed  through  its  13th  edition  at  Perth 
in  1847. 

GLASBR,  Otto  C(harle8),  American 
zoologist:  b.  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  1880.  In 
1900  he  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Johns  Hopldns,  and  in  1904  received  therefrom 
the  degree  of  D.Ph.  In  1901-02  he  was  assist- 
ant in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
and  in  the  North  Carolina  Geological  Survey. 
In  1903  he  was  marine  biologist  of  the  Gulf  bio- 
logical station  and  from  1905  to  1907  was 
teacher  of  biology  at  Wood's  Hole,  Mass. 
Since  then  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
University  of  MichiMn,  becoming  in  1908  as- 
sistant professor  of  biology. 

GLASGOW,  Bllea  Anderson  Gholson. 
American  novelist :  b.  Richmond,  Va.,  22  April 
1874.  ^  She  was  educated  privately  and  became 
prominent  as  an  interpreter  of  the  transition 
period  in  the  Southern  States  after  the  close 
of  the  Owl  War.  Her  works  include  *The 
Descendant*  (1897)  :  ^Phases  -of  an  Inferior 
Planet>  (1898);  <Thc  Voice  of  the  PeopIe> 
(1900);  'The  Freeman  and  Other  Poems' 
(1902)  ;  'The  Battleground'  (1902)  ;  'The  De-  , 
liverance>  (1904) ;  'The  Wheel  of  Life* 
(1906) ;  'Ancient  Law>  (1908)  ;  'Romance  of 
a  Plain  Man*  (1S>09) ;  'The  Miller  of  Old 
Church*  (1911);  'Virspnia*  (1913);  'Gabriella' 
(1916). 

GLASGOW.  Ky..  city  and  countv-seat  of 
Barren  County,  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad.  100  miles  south  of  Louisville.  It  is 
the  scat  of  Liberty  Female  CoUeee  and  is  lo- 
cated in  an  oil-producing  region.  It  has  lumber 
mills,  tobacco  warehouses  and  factories,  fur- 
niture and  handle  works  and  a  large  trade  in 
lumber  and  livestock.   Fop.  2,316. 

GLASGOWf  the  diief  commercial  and 
manufacturing  uty  in  Scotland,  and  as  regards 
population  the  second  in  the  British  Isles,  is 
situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Gyde,  about  14 
miles  from  Dumbarton  where  the  river  broad- 
ens into  a  firth;  latitude  35°  51'  32*  N.; 
longiture  4"  17'  54"  W.  Distance  northwest  by 
north  of  London  348  miles  as  the  crow  flies, 
and  by  the  various  railway  routes  from  400  to 
450  miles ;  west  by  south  of  Edinburgh,  by  road 
and  rail,  from  about  42  to  50  miles;  south  of 
Inverness  206  miles  by  rail.  The  original  city 
was  wholly  in  Lanarkshire  but  was  extended 
into  Renfrewshire.  By  statute  the  whole  mu- 
nicipal area  as  it  existed  in  1911  (12,796  acres) 
was  in  Lanarkshire.  In  1912  extensions  were 
made  in  Renfrewshire  and  Dumbartonshire,  the 
total  area  of  the  municipality  being  now  19,183 
acres.  For  certain  administrative  purposes  that 
area  forms  by  itself  the  County  of  the  City  of 
Glaspow. 

Topography ; —  In  prehistoric  times,  thou^ 
subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  man  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  lower  part  of  the  Qyde  Valley,  in- 
cluding a  laisfe  portion  of  the  site  occupied  by 
the  modern  city,  formed  the  bottom  of  an 
estuary  as  is  evidenced  by  the  discovery  of 
canoes  as  well  as  marine  shells  and  other  organ- 
isms in  localities  at  a  considerably  hi^er  level 


than  the  existing  waterway.  A  very  differeu 
condition  of  things  existed  when,  in  the  16th 
and  1/th  centuries,  documentary  evidence  is 
procurable.  Owing  to  shoals,  produced  by  rode 
and  other  obstructions,  no  vessels  other  tban 
small  boats  could  then  come  within  12  miles  of 
Glasgow.  Deepening  of  the  chuind  was  com- 
menced in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and 
this  and  other  improvements  for  £aeilitatitK 
navigation  have  smce  been  {wosecnted  wim 
such  success  that  for  a  lot^  time  the  largest 
trading  vessels  have  had  free  access  to  the  har- 
bor at  Broomielaw. 

Glasgow  streets  are  in  general  wide  and 
straight.  This  is  now  the  case  even  in  the 
older  portions  of  the  city,  the  operations  of  the 
improvement  trustees,  under  their  act  of 
1866,  having  removed  most  of  the  buil^ngs 
bordering  on  narrow  thoroughfares  and  substi- 
tuted spadous  streets  for  the  former  over- 
crowded lanes.  At  first  the  dtisena  got  build- 
ing material,  consisting  of  a  light-colored  f^e^ 
stone,  within  their  own  lands,  and  similar  sup- 
plies were  subsequently  procured  from  quarries 
in  the  neighborhood;  bu(  a  red  sandstone 
brought  from  a  distance  is  now  being  freely 
employed.  Brick  is  seldom  used  in  street  front- 
age. Substantial  masonry,  combined  with  archi- 
tectural beauty  and  amenity,  generally  prev^s 
throughout  the  city. 

Bridges^  The  north  and  soudi  sides  of  the 
river  Clyde  are  connected  by  bridges  and  ferries 
at  convenient  intervals,  and  there  is  likewise  a 
tunnel  under  the  river  Clyde  for  the  accommo- 
dation both  of  pedestrians  and  vehicular  traffic 
The  bridges  are  (1)  the  Caledonian  Railway 
bridg^  giving  access  to  the  Central  Station; 
(2)  Qasgcrw  or^  Broomielaw  bridge,  80  feet 
broad,  in  line  with  Jamaica  street,  rebuilt  in 
1899,  the  features  and  materials  of  Telford's 
earlier  bridge  of  1833-36  bdng  retained;  cost 
$500,000;  (3)  Portland  street  suspension  bridge; 
(4)  Victoria  bridge,  erected  in  1851  to  replace 
the  old  Glasgow  bridge,  supposed  to  date  from 
the  14th  century;  (5)  the  Glasgow  and  South- 
western Railway  bridge  leading  into  Saint 
Enoch's  Station;  (6)  the  Albert  bridge  built 
in  1871  of  stone  and  iron,  in  line  with  Salt- 
market  and  Crown  street;  cost  $280,000;  (7) 
Saint  Andrew's  suspension  bridge  and  (8)  Pol- 
madie  bridge,  both  commtmicating  with  Glas- 
gow Green;  (9)  Rutherglen  bridge,  60  feet 
wide,  three  granite  arches,  opened  in  1896 ;  cost 
about  $367,500;  and  (10)  EJalmamock  bridge. 
There  are  also  sevenil  bridges  over  the  river 
Kelvin  and  other  streams  within  the  city. 

Parka.—  Glasgow  Green,  superseding  a 
smaller  space  known  as  the  Old  Green,  thou^ 
incorporating  a  portion  of  andent  burgh  terri- 
tory, was  mainly  formed  on  lands  acquired  in 
1662  and  subsequent  years,  but  was  not  specially 
laid  out  as  a  public  resort  till  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
chiefly  used  as  a  public  park.  Area  136  acres. 
One  of  the  attractions  is  the  Pemile's  Palace 
and  Winter  Garden,  opened  in  1898.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  other  city  parks,  with  the  dates 
of  acquisition  and  areas:  Kelvingrove  Park, 
intersected  by  the  river  Kelvin  (1857-97)  85 
acres;  Queen's  Park,  embracing  an  old  British 
camp  and  part  of  the  Site  of  the  battle  of 
Langside  (1857-94)  146  acres;  Alexandra  Park 
(1871-91)  104  acres;  Cathkin  Park,,  gifted  by 
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James  Dick  (1886)  49  acres;  Ruchill  Park 
(1892)  53  acres:  Bellahouston  Park  (1895- 
1903)  185  acres;  tollcross  Park  (1897-1900)  83 
acres;  Richmond  Park  (1898)  44  acres;  Spring- 
bum  Park  (1892-1900)  67  acres;  Maxwell  Park. 

fifted  by  Sir  John  Stirling  Maxwell  (IBSO) 
1  acres;  Rouken  Glen  Park,  gifted  by  Mr.  A. 
Cameron  Corbett,  M.  P.  (now  Lord  Rowallan) 
(1905)  220  acres;  Botanic  Gardens,  with  exten- 
sive ranges  of  hot-houses  and  green-houses 
(1891-1901)  43j^  acres.  Mr.  Cameron  Corbett 
also  presented  to  the  citizens  in  1906  the  moun- 
tainous estate  of  Ardkinglas  in  Argyllshire, 
containing  upwards  of  14,000  acres ;  Elder  Park, 
Govan,  gifted  by  Mrs.  Elder  (1885)  and 
Victoria  Park,  Patrick  (1889-:1909)  65  acres,  are 
now  within  the  city  boundaries. 

Monuments.  etc^In  (^orge  Square  are 
statues  of  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  James 
Watt,  Lord  Clyde,  Robert  Burns,  Dr.  Living- 
stone, Sir  John  Moore,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
others,  and  m  the  centre  a  tall  fluted  Doric  col- 
umn surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  An  equestrian  statue  of  Kin^  William 
III  stands  near  Glas^w  Cross,  a  simitar  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is- placed  in  front  of 
the  Royal  Exchange  in  Queen  street,  an  obelisk 
to  Nelson  and  the  highly  ornamental  Doulton 
fountain  are  conspicuous  in  Glasgow  Green, 
John  Knox  has  a  tall  monument  in  the 
Necropolis,  and  a  memorial  pillar  is  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  battle  of  Langside,  where  Queen 
Mary's  chance  of  regaining  the  crown  wa* 
finally  lost. 

Buildings.— The  oldest  as  well  as  the  most 
interesting  and  picturesque  building  is  the 
cathedral,  erected  piecemeal  in  and  between 
the  12th  and  16th  centuries,  mainly  in  the  early 
English  style  but  marked  by  individuality.  It 
contains  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  choir  and  crypt 
or  lower  church  with  chapter-house  and  Lady- 
chapel.  Length  of  building  319  feet:  breadth 
63  lect ;  bei^t  of  nave  90  feet  and  of  choir  85 
feet ;  hci^t  of  central  spire  from  floor  of  nave 
217  feet.  Two  western  towe;r3  were,  under 
what  is  now  regarded  as  a  grievous  error  of 
judgment,  removed  in  1846  and  1848  respec- 
tively. In  the  vicinity  of  the  cathedral  were 
the  residences  or  manses  of  the  32  canons,  all 
of  which  buildings  have  now  disappeared  with 
the  exception  of  the  manse  which  was  occupied 
by  the  prebendary  of  Provan.  This  pre-Rcf- 
ormation  dwelling,  the  oldest  in  Glasgow,  is 
still  occupied.  The  cathedral  belongs  to  ana  is 
maintained  by  the  Crown,  but  the  choir  is 
used  as  one  of  the  10  city  churches  beloi^tng 
to  the  municipal  corporation,  and  the  latter 
keep  up  the  fittings  connected  with  the  religious 
services.  Several  of  the  other  churches,  be- 
longing to  different  denominations,  are  of  hij^i 
architectural  merit.  Among  other  conspicuous 
buildings  are  those  of  the  university,-  occupying 
about  lour  acres  of  elevated  grountL  overlook- 
ing Kelvingroye  Park.  Consisting  of  an  oblong 
rectangular  pile,  in  the  C^ollegiate  (jothic  st^e 
of  the  14th  century,  and  having  a  tower  and 
open  work  si»re  about  300  feet  high,  the  new 
premises  were  opened  in  1870,  replacing  the  old 
collie  wh*ch  stood  in  High  street  on  a  site 
obtained  shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the 
original  ^Pedagogy"  in  1451.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Kelvin, 
is  the  United  Free  Church  College,  built  in  the 


Italian  style,  with  a  high  tower ;  and  still 
nearer  to  the  college,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
park  the  new  art  galleries  have  been  erected. 
Saint  Andrew's  Halls,  for  concerts  and  other 
public  gatherings,  were  erected  by  private  en- 
terprise but  were  acquired  in  1890  by  the  cor- 
poration who  tised  the  adjoining  ground  as 
the  site  of  the  new  Mitdiell  Library  which 
was  opened  in  1911.  Besides  the  older  dty 
hall  in  Candleriggs  street,  the  corporation  pos- 
sess other  halls  throughout  the  city  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  respective  districts.  The 
city  chambers,  in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  style 
of  architecture,  and  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  east  side  of  Oorge  square,  with  a  central 
tower  216  feet  hi^  werp  erected  under  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament  obtained  in 
1878  and  were  formally  opened  by  Queen 
Victoria  in  1888  thou^  not  occupied  till  tin 
following  year.  Cost  of  site,  buildings  and  fur- 
nishings about,  $2,75^000.  Also  abutting  on 
George  square  are  the  general  post  office,  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  Merchant's  House; 
and  a  few  paces  off,  in  George  street,  is  the 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  Col- 
lege. Of  other  buildings  throu^out  the  dty 
may  be  noted  die  Royal  Exchange,  in  the 
Corinthian  style,  surrounded  by  a  drcular 
dock  tower;  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  the  By- 
zantine style,  the  Athenaeum  buil£ngs,  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institution,  the  Christian  Institutes 
the  Royal  Infirmary  and  the  Western  and 
Victoria  infirmaries,  the  hotels  connected  with 
Saint  Enoch's  Station  and  Central  Station  and 
die  hall  belonging  to  the  Faculty  of  Procurabirs. 

Libraries^  The  prindral  libraries  are  (U 
the  Universi^f  Libraiy  (founded  in  the  15th 
century  q.v.  Glasgow  University)  ;  (2)  public 
libraries  administered  l^  the  corporation,  com- 
prising the  Mitchdl  Library  (largest  public 
reference  libranr  in  Scotland)  over  200,000 
volumes,  with  16  district  libraries  (for  defray- 
ing  cost   of   which    Mr.    Andrew  Carnegie 

?ave  $500,000)  each  8,000  to  17.000  volumes; 
3)  SHrUngrs  Library  (established  1792)  50.000 
volumes;  (4)  Baillie's  Institution  Libraiy;  (5) 
United  Free  Church  College  Library;  (6) 
Libraries  of  Faculty  of  Physidans  and  Sur- 
geons, Faculty  of  Procurators,  Glasgow  Athe- 
naeum and  Royal  Philosophical  Sodety.  There 
are  also  numerous  libraries  in  connection  with 
sdentific  and  other  societies,  churches,  etc. 

Art  Galleries. —  The  corporation  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  its  collection  of  works  of 
art  in  1670  when  portraits  of  Kings  Charles  I 
and  II  were  ordered  from  London.  '  Portraits 
of  other  sovereigns  were  subsequently  pro- 
cured and  were  hung  in  the  Coundl  Hall ;  bat 
it  was  not  till  about  the  year  1856^  when  the 
town  coundl  acquired  the  exhibition  galleries 
and  pictures  which  had  belonged  to  BaiIHe 
Archibald  MXellan,  that  the  gallery  and 
museum  enterprise  in  Glasgow  took  definite 
^pe.  In  conseqaenro  of  many  tnuntficcnt 
donations  and  of  judidous  pnrdiases,  die  col- 
lection became  more  and  more  valuable  and 
rapidly  increased,  necessitating  the  finding  of 
additional  accommodation.  This  object  was 
obtained  when  the  new  art  galleries  in  Kelvin- 
grove  Park  were  occupied  in  1902.  Cost  of 
construction  $1,279,700.  Branch  art  galleries 
have  also  been  opened  at  the  People's  Palace 
on  Glasgow  Green  (oost  of  construction,  in- 
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duding  Winter  Garden,  $83,375)  and  at  Camp- 
hill  in  the  Queen's  Park.  Glasgow  is  now 
iamous  as  an  art  centre,  and  has  ^ven  its 
name  to  the  Glasgow  School  of  Painting. 

Churchet^  Churches  of  the  various  de- 
nominations are  well  represented,  those  of  the 
Presbyterian  order  preponderating,  but  there 
are  numerous  places  of  worship  bclonfluig  to 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  other  churches. 

Educational  Institutions. —  The  principal 
educational  institutions  are  the  university  al- 
ready referred  to,  Saint  Munso's  College,  the 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  Col- 
lege (including  Anderson's  College  Medical 
Soiool  and  Allan  Glen's  School)  ;  the  Union 
Free  College  (for  divinity  students);  Queen 
Margaret's  College  for  women,  connected  with 
tbe  university;  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum,  the 
Glasgow  School  of  Art,  the  Veterinary  College, 
the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  the 
Training  Colleges  for  Teachers  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United 
Free  Church,  the  Glasgow  Academy  and  the 
Kelvinside  Academy,  the  high  school  and 
others  under  the  school  board,  with  several 
educational  establishments  conducted  by  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Charitable  Institutiona. —  Besides  the  three 
infirmaries  already  mentioned,  Glasgow  has  an 
Eye  Infinnarvj^  the  Royal  Hospitu  for  Sick 
Children,  the  Glasgow  Samaritan  Hospital  for 
Women,  the  Glasgow  Maternity  Hosjiital,  the 
Royal  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  the  Glastpw  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Glasgow 
Royal  Asylum  at  Gartnavel,  several  minor  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries,  nursing  institutions  and 
convalescent  homes. 

Public  Works.—  The  water  iHM'^y  of  Glas- 
gow was  originally  derived  from  the  nearest 
streams  and  wells,  and  when  these  sources  be- 
came insufficient  water  companies  were  formed 
for  bringing  in  supplies  by  gravitation  works 
and  pipes.  In  1855  the  corporation  acquired 
the  works  o£  these  companies,  at  the  same  time 
obtaining  statutory  authority  to  bring  water 
from  Loch  Katrine,  34j^  miles  north  of  Glas- 
gow. Ajnount  of  capital  expenditure  on  water 
supply  to  31  May  1913,  $22,513,340.  Consump- 
tion per  head  (population  of  supply  area 
1,1()4,W0>  per  day  41  gallons  for  domestic  pur- 
poses and  24;4  gallons  for  trade  and  public 

Enrposes.  The  gas  suj^ly,  formerly  in  the 
ands  of  private  compames,  was  taken  over  by 
the  corporation  in  1869.  There  are  1,048  miles 
of  mains,  and  the  number  of  consumers, 
286,883.  Street  lighting  and  the  lighting  of 
common  stmrs,  together  with  street  cleaning 
the  hre  brigade  and  all  matters  relating  to  pub- 
lic health,  including  the  management  of  fever 
hospitals,  are  under  the  charge  of  the  police 
d^rtment.  In  1890  the  corporation  obtained  , 
statutory  authori^  to  supply  electricity,  and 
the  neMSsary  works  having  been  put  in  opera- 
tkm,  the  streets  are  now  lighted  by  that  means, 
and  the  demand  by  the  public  both  for  lighting 
supply  and  motive  power  has  been  large  and 
always  on  the  increase.  The  total  cost  of  the 
electricity  works  up  to  31  May  1913  was  about 
$13,923,042 ;  there  were  27,848  private  consum- 
ers and  1,649  public  lamps.  In  1900  the  cor- 
Itoration  obtained  from  the  Postmaster-General 
license  to  construct  and  work  a  telephone  ex- 


change over  the  Glasgow  telephone  area,  cov- 
ering about  1^  square  miles.  A  telephone  de- 

Eartment  was  forthwith  organized;  but  after 
eing  in  operation  for  some  years,  the  under- 
taking was  .  transferred  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  in  1906.  Markets,  slaughter-houses  and 
fordgn  animals'  wharves  are  managed  by  the 
corporation,  under  a  series  of  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  earliest  of  which  was  passed  in  1845. 
The  corporation  likewise  administers  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Acts  and  manages  several 
model  lodging-houses,  baths  and  wash-houses, 
an_  Inebriates  Reformatory  (situated  in  Ayr- 
shire) and  a  labor  bureau.  The  navigation  of 
the  river  Clyde  was  in  the  hands  of  the  cor- 
poration, exclusively,  till  1825,  when  it  was 
vested  in  a  body  of  trustees  under  a  constitu- 
tion which  has  since  been  altered  from  time  to 
time.  There  are  about.  30  miles  of  main 
sewers,  and  tbe  area  drained  is  4lV^  miles  in 
extent.  The  scheme  is,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  tbe  London  coun^  council,  ibe 
largest  in  the  world  for  the  treatment  and 
disposal  of  sewage. 

Kailwaya. —  'The  prindial  railway  systems 
are  the  Caledoniafi,  North  British  and  Glasgow 
and  South  Western,  all  of  which  have  large 
modem  termini  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  There 
are  underground  railways,  a  cable  subway,  with 
a  circular  course  passing  twice  under  the  river 
Clyde,  and  having  convenient  stations  for  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  cihr.  In  1894  street  tramways, 
formerly  worked  oy  a  company,  were  con- 
verted by  the  corporation  into  a  municipal  en- 
terprise.  In  1901  the  whole  system  was  changed 
from  horse  to  overhead  electric  traction;  ex- 
isting length  196  miles  of  single  track,  and 
extensions  proceeding,  which  will  bring  the 
total  up  to  238  miles;  total  capital  expenditure 
to  May  1913,  $17,990,476;  revenue  to  31  May 
1913.  $4,907^263 ;  passengers  for  a  year,  311,- 
480t06fi^  at  fares  of  a  cent  and  upwards.  The 
free  surplus  of  $160,724  was  pud  over  to  the 
common  good  of  the  city. 

Indiutry  and  Commerce. —  Glasgow  is  one 
of  the  greatest  industrial  centres  oi  the  king- 
dom, and  among  its  older  industries  are  those 
connected  with  cotton,  linen  and  wool,  includ- 
ing spinning  and  weaving,  bleaching,  calico 
printing,  lace  making  and  'Turkey-red  toeing. 
But  of  late  years  the  progress  of  textile  manu- 
factures has  been  slow  compared  with  the  rapid 
development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries. 
Mechanical  engineering,  marine  engineering 
and  ship-building,  with  their  connected  trades, 
are  in  extensive  operation  while  chemical  in- 
dustries, the  manufacture  of  ^lass  and  potten- 
and  brick<making  are  also  actively  prosecuted. 
Some  300,000  tons  of  shipping  are  usually  built 
in  Glasgow  yearly.  The  ctmimerce  of  the  city 
is  cMnmensurate  in  extent  with  the  importance 
of  its  manufactures.  Tonnage  entered  in  1913, 
exclusnre  of  coasting  trade,  2,251,784  tons ; 
cleared.  3,628.912  tons.  The  principal  articles 
sent  from  Glasgow  to  the  United  States  in  1916 
were  sulphate  of  ammonia,  $147,712;  cotton 
manufactures,  $3,226,187;  whisky,  $1,707,680; 
paper  stock,  $443,140;  carpets,  $257,762;  hackled 
flax,  $300,160.  The  rental  of  (ilasgow  in  1913- 
14  was  $32,639,281.  The  combined  local  rates, 
imposed  "on  owners  and  occujMers  together, 
amount  to  about  one-third  of  the  rental. 
Banka^All  the  leading  banks  of  Scotland 
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are  represented  in  Glasgow  by  numerous 
branch^  and  die  Union  Bank  of  Scotland  and 
the  Dydesdale  Bank  have  their  head  offices 
here;  as  also  have  the  Scottid  Amicable,  the 
.Cit^  of  Glasgow  and  other  insurance  com- 
panies. 

_  GoTemment. —  Municipal  affairs  are  ad- 
ministered by  a  town  council  whose  statutory 
designation  is  "the  corporation,^  consisting  of 
111  members  elected  by  the  voters  in  37  wards 
(mtmbering  in  cvmulo  230^228),  with  the  Dean 
of  Guild  (elected  by  the  Merchants'  House) 
and  the  Deacon-convener  of  the  Trades 
(elected  by  the  Trades'  House)  as  ex  'officio 
members.  The  lord  provost  and  magistrates, 
a  river  bailie  and  deputy  river  bailie,  a  treas- 
urer (honorary)  and  a  master  of  works  (hon- 
orary) are  cposen  by  the  councillors  from 
their  own  number. 

History.— The  origin  of  Glasgow  and  its 
earliest  community  is  beyond  the  reach  of  his* 
tory.  Joceline,  the  12th  century  biogiapher  of 
Kentigem,  the  patron  saint  of  Glasgow,  speaks 
of  wandering  through  the  streets  and  laiies  of 
the  city,  and  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  re- 
lates how  its  cemetery  had  been  consecrated  by 
Saint  Ninian,  the  5th  century  evangelist.  More 
solid  ground  is  touched  in  a  legal  document, 
which  must  have  been  compiled  before  the  year 
1124,  setting  forth  the  result  of  an  inquiry 
made  by  King  David,  then  Prince  of  Ctmibri^ 
into  the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Glasgow,  and 
from  that  time  onward  a  fairly  continuous 
outline  of  the  citjr's  history  is  obtainable.  The 
bishops  and  archbishops  possessed  a  large  terri- 
tory, called  in  later  times  the  Regalitjf  of  Glas- 

?ow,  of  which  Glasgow  was  the  judicial  centre, 
n  1175-78  KiiK  William  the  Lion  authorized 
the  bishops  to  have  at  Glasgow  a  bui^h,  with 
a  weekly  market  and  all  the  privileges  of  a 
royal  burgh.  Twelve  years  afterward  the  same 
king  granted  right  to  the  burgesses  to  hold  a 
yearly  fair  in  July,  a  privilege  which  still  sur- 
vives in  Glasgow's  annual  holiday.  The  market 
cross  of  the  new  burgh  occupied  the  spot  where 
liiah  street  and  Saltmarket  intersect  Trongate 
and  (xallowgate.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  die 
Virgin  Mary  adjoined  the  market  cross,  and 
hall  a  mile  farther  west,  a  few  paces  from  the 
present  Saint  Enoch's  station,  another  chapel 
was  dedicated  to  Saint  Tenew,  the  mother  of 
Saint  Kentigern.  Saint  Enoch  is  merely  a  cor- 
ruption of  Saint  Tenew  which  local  pronuncia- 
tion reduced  to  the  form  of  Sanct-enew  ^or 
-enoch).  Another  chapel  dedicated  to  Saint 
Thomas  the  Mar^  was  ^tuated  in  the  same 
locality.  On  the  higher  ground,  adjoining  the 
site  chosen  for  the  cathedral,  a  British  fort  or 
rath  probably  existed  in  ancient  times,  ^ving 
name  to  Rattounraw,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  existing;  thoroughfares;  and,  if  so,  the 
rath  may  be  identified  with  the  large  earthen 
mound  called  "the  know  of  grummell,*  re- 
moved in  1599  to  fill  up  hollows  about  the  town. 
The  rath,  or  what  else  served  as  a  stronghold, 
was  in  or  before  the  13tb  century  supersedea 
by  the  Bishcip's  Castle,  a  structure  which  was 
not  wholly  removed  till  its  site  was  required  for 
the  erection  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  1792-94. 
The  cathedral^  canons  and  Qiurch  dependents 
dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cathedral,  while  the 
industrial  and  tradii^  community  occupied  the 
ground  near  the  river,  over  which  there  was  a 
primitive  bridge  at  least  as  ear^  as  the  year 


1285.  On  the  intervening  space,  somewhat  pre- 
cipitous, Uie  Black  Friars  planted  a  com'ent 
and  church  in  or  hefore  1246.  Between  the 
years  1473  and  1479  the  Greyfriars  likewise 
settled  in  Glasgow,  a  little  farther  west,  the 
site  chosen  by  them  being  on  the  opposite  aide 
of  the  thoroughfare  now  called  High  street. 
A  church  or  chapel  in  the  Gallowgate.  dedi- 
cated to  Saint  Kentigem,  was  founded  in  1500; 
about  the  same  time  another  chapel  was  ded- 
icated to  Saint  Roche  on  a  site  which  is  com- 
memorated in  the  place  name  now  transformed 
into  Saint  Rollox;  and  the  collegiate  church  of 
Saint  Mary  and  Saint  Ann  was  founded  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Tron  church  about  the  year 
1525.  Of  the  four  ore-Reformation  "hospitals* 
and  their  relative  chapels,  viz.,  the  Hospital  of 
Saint  John  of  Polmadie,  founded  in  or  before 
the  13th  century;  the  Leper  Hospital,  of  an 
early  but  also  uncertain  oate,  Saint  Nicholas 
Hospital,  founded  by  Bishop  Muirhead  (1455- 
73),  and  StablegFeen  Hosintal,  founded  by 
Roland  Blacader,  subdean  (1503-41),  only  some 
fragmentary  «idowments  of  Saint  Nicholas 
Hospital  survive,  yielding  small  pensions  to  a 
few  aged  people.  Glasgow  was  much  pervaded 
by  the  eoJesiaatical  element,  but  this  was  to 
some,  extent  advantageous  as  many  of  the 
Church  dignitaries  were  in  favor  at  courtj  tak- 
ing a  prominent  part  in  state  affairs,  and  exert- 
ing their  influence  for  the  good  of  the  dtizens. 
At  first  the  Reformation  changes  produced  dis- 
organization and  loss  of  trade.  An  attempt  to 
arrest  decay  in  the  district  deserted  by  the 
clergy,  by  the  transfer  of  some  of  the  markets 
to  that  locality,  proved  unsuccessful,  on  account 
of  difficulty  of  access.  The  earlier  charters  of 
Glasgow  were  granted  to  the  bishops  who  had 
Uie  nglit  to  elect  the  provost  and  bailies.  In 
1611  King  James  VI  granted  a  charter  to  the 
community  direct,  and  subsequent  charters  kept 
to  that  form,  but  it  was  not  till  1690,  after  the 
aboUtion  of  episcopacy,  that  the  town  council 
were  allowed  to  elect  their  chief  magistrates. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  were  o^- 
I>osea  to  the  union,  but  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, both  at  that  time  and  during  the  risings 
of  1715  and  1745,  remained  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment Following  the  suppression  of  the  latter 
rebellion,  heritable  juris^ctions  were  abolished 
and  the  regality  courts  were  superseded  by 
those  of  the  sheriff,  but  the  city  retained  its 
position  as  the  judicial  centre  of  the  district 
Shortly  after  this  time  the  deei)ening  opera- 
tions on  the  river  Clyde,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  were  commenced,  and 
the  city  entered  more  fully  upon  that  career 
of  successful  commercial  prosperi^  which  it 
has  sitice  continuously  maintained. 

Population. —  The  population  of  Glasgow 
has  increased  as  follows:  (15601  4,500;  (1«X)) 
7,000;  (1708)  12,766;  (1763)  28.300;  (1791) 
66,578;  (1803  )  81.484:  (1811)  100,749;  (1841) 
255,650;  (1881)  511,415;  (1891)  565,714;  (1901) 
761,709;  (1911)  784,496.  In  1912  the  burghs  of 
(jovan,  Patrick  and  Pollokshaws,  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  Cathcart,  Scotstown,  Snettleston  and 
Tokross  were  added  to  the  dtv,  which  in- 
creased the  population  to  1.0I(^B05.  The  popu- 
lation in  1914  was  officially  estimated  at  1,032,- 
228. 

Bibliography. —  Several  histories  of  Glas- 
gow have  Deen  published,  those  of  John  MUre, 
printed  by  James  Dtmcan  who  introduced  type- 
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making  to  Glasgow,  in  1718  (1736) ;  John  Gb- 
son  (1777);  Andrew  Brown  (1795);  James 
Denholm  (1797) ;  and  Dr.  James  Clcland 
(1816),  being  the  earliest.  Original  research 
is  well  represented  in  the  publications  of  the 
Maitland  Oub  and  the  Scottish  Burgh  Rec- 
ords Society,  and  the  materials  thus  accumu- 
lated have  been  utilized  in  various  works,  such 
as  Macgeorge's  'Old  Glasgow'  (1880) ;  M'Grc- 
gor's  'History  of  Glasgow'  (1881);  Marwick's 
'Historical  Introduction  to  (jlasgow  Charters' 
(1897),  and  'Early  Glasgow'  (1911):  Prim- 
rose's 'Medixval  Glasgow'  (1913).  'Municipal 
Glasgow,'  edited  by  3ie  town  clerk,  Sir  John 
Lindsay,  is  welt  equt{)ped  with  valuable  statis- 
tical matter  and  contains  an  excellent  historical 
introduction  by  the  editor  ( I9r4,  reprinted 
1915). 

D.  S.  Douglas, 
EditofvU  Staff  of  The  Amerietma. 
GLASGOW,  The  Univeraity  of,  a  corpo- 
rate body  founded  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Nicholas 
V,  dated  7  Jan.  1450-51.  as  a  ^studium  geuerale 
tarn  in  theologia  et  in  jure  canonum  et  civili 
quam  in  artibus  et  in  auacunque  lieita  facvl- 
tote*  with  the  power  of  creatmg  masters  and 
doctors,  who,  together  with  the  readers  and 
students,  were  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and 
immunities  with  the  UniversiQr  of  Bologna.  A 
body  of  statutes  was  prepared,  and  the  univer- 
si^  established  by  the  bishop  and  chapter  in  the 
same  year.  The  university  appears  at  first  to 
have  had  neither  property  nor  endowment.  A 
urse  was  formecf  of  the  perquisites  procured 
rom  matriculations,  examinations,  degrees, 
etc.>  and  some  of  the  earlier  members  be- 

Siucathed  the  patronage  of  a  few  small  chap- 
ainctes;  but  through  die  seal  of  its  founders 
and  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  immunities  ac- 
corded to  it,  the  new  school  of  learning  pros- 
pered, though  in  circumstances  -  so  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  modem  notions  of  educational 
requirements.  The  clergy  were  induced  to  at- 
tend by  offers  of  exemption  from  taxation  and 
residence.  The  lectures  in  theology  and  in 
canon  and  civil  law  were  read  at  the  convent 
o\  the  Dominicans;  but  the  students  of  arts 
soon  became  so  numerous  that  a  house  was 
provided  for  their  residence  called  the  pseda- 
gogium,  and  regular  teachers  were  appointed. 

In  1460  James,  Lord  Hamilton,  bequeathed 
to  Duncan  Bunch,  regent  of  the  College  of 
Arts,  and  his  successors,  a  tenement  in  High 
street,  with  four  acres  of  land  adjoining,  for 
the  use  of  said  college.  On  this  ground  the 
classes  of  the  university  continued  to  meet  for 
410  years.  In  1577  James  VI  prescribed  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  university,  and  made 
a  considerable  addition  to  its  funds.  This  new 
charter  is  called  .  -e  Nova  Erectio.  It  pro- 
vided for  a  principal  to  teach  theology  and 
Holy  Scriptures,  who  was  .also  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Syriac;  and  three  regents,  of 
whom  one  taught  Greek  and  rhetoric ;  another 
dialectics,  morals  and  politics,  with  arithmetic 
and  geometry;  the  third,  physiology,  geography, 
chronolo^  and  astrology.  Between  this  period 
and  the  Restoration  the  university  continued  to 
flourish,  and  the  number  of  its  professors  in- 
creased ;  but  at  the  Restoration  the  re-estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  episcopacy  deprived  it  of  a  great 
part  of  its  revenues,  and  three  of  its  dnairs 
fell  into  ab^ance.    After  the  Revolution  it 


continued  gradually  to  expand  the  sco^  of  its 
teaching,  and  has  numbered  among  its  pro- 
fessors and  graduates  many  distinguished  men. 
In  the  end  of  the  18th  century  it  obtained  by 
bequest  the  valuable  anatomical  museum, 
library  and  other  collections  of  the  famous  Dr.' 
William  Hunter.  Later  tlie  old  buildings  be- 
came quite  inadequate  and  were  sold.  In  1S70 
new  buildings  at  Gibnorehill.  which  cf>st  over 
$2,000,000,  were  erected.  In  1893  the  buildings 
and  grounds  were  extended  by  gift  of  North 
Park  House  and  grounds  for  the  use  of  women 
students,  and  Queen  Marsaret  College,  the 
women's  department'  of  the  univers'ty,  was 
founded.  Through  the  munificence  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute,  Bute  Hall  was  built  for  use  in 
university  functions.  Considerable  a<Ulitions  to 
the  tuiiversity  buildings  were  made  io  19(^. 

The  University  of  Glasgow  ■  comprises  five 
faculties,  namely,  arts,  science,  medicine,  law 
and  theology.  The  oldest  chairs  are  those  of 
moral  philosophy  (1577),  natural  philosophy 
(1577),  logic  an(f  rhetoric  (1577),  Greek  (1581), 
divinity  |[1630),  Latin  (previous  to  1637), 
mathematics  (revived  1601).  In  the  first  20 
years  oi  the  18th  centu^  six  professor^ps 
were  either  originally  founded  or  revived, 
namely,  humanity,  Oriental  languages,  civil  law, 
ipediane,  church  history,  anatomy;  astroaomy 
was  added  in  1760l 

Eighteen  professorships  were  founded  in  the 
19th  century,  including  the  chairs  of  civil  en- 
gineering and  naval  architecture.  In  1903  the 
chair  of  zoology  was  founded  and  the  chair  of 
natural  history  became  the  chair  of  zoology. 
In  1911  the  duirs  of  clinical  surgery  and  clin- 
ical medicine,  founded  in  1874^  were  suppressed 
by  the  ratabUshment  of  the  Saint  Uui^  chair 
of  surgery  and  the  Muirhead  chair  of  medicine, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Moirhead  chair  of 
obstetrics  and  gynaecology  were  establidied. 
The  most  recent  foundation  is  the  chair  of 
Scottish  history  and  literature  established  ra 
1913. 

The  university  was  reconstituted  by  the 
Scottish  Universities  Act  of  185fit  and  a  sunilar 
revolution  was  effected  by  the  act  of  1889. 
Under  the  latter  act  die  Scottish  Universities 
Committee  of  the  Privy  (^undl  was  consd- 
tuted,  and  exercised  powers  until  the  end  of 
1897,  when  the  founding  of  new  chairs  and  the 
making  of  other  ordinances  according  to  a  pre- 
scribed procedure,  devolved  upon  the  Univer- 
sity Court,  consisting  of  the  rector  (popularly 
elected  for  a  three-year  term  by  the  students), 
the  principal,  the  lord  provost  of  Glasgow  and 
certain  assessors,  with  provirion  for  represen- 
tation by  the  affiliated  colleges.  This  body  also 
acts  as  a  court  of  ajppeal  from  the  senate, 
consisting  of  the  pnncipal  and  professors, 
which  regulates  teaching  and  discipline.  The 
general  court  is  composed  of  the  chancellor, 
certain  ex  officio  members  and  all  graduates  of 
the  university.  This  body  composes  the  voters' 
list,  and  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Aberdeen 
University  is  jointly  represented  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  one  member.  In  voting  for 
their  lord  rector,  the  students  are  divided  into 
four  nations :  Glottiana  (Lanarkshire) ;  Trans- 
forthiana  (North  of  the  Forth)  ;  Rothseiana 
(Bute,  Renfrew  and  Ayrshire) ;  Londomana 
(all  other  localities).  M.  PoincarS,  the  Presi- 
dent of  France,  was  elected  lord  rector  in  1915. 
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Tbe  students  in  1914-15  numbered  1^ 
tnales  (a  number  that  was  awredably  dimin- 
ished owing  to  withdrawals  for  miUury 
service)  and  635  women  — 2,470  in  all. 
There  are  numerous  foundations  and  bursaries 
in  coimcction  with  the  university,  the  most 
famous  of  which  are  the  Snell  eadiibitions  at 
Oxford  University,  established  in  1677,  tenable 
for  five  years,  and  of  an  annual  value  of  $400. 
The  library  contains  over  210,000  volumes. 
Consult  Stewart,  ^University  of  Glasgow* 
(1891);  Coutts,  'History  of  the  tJniversiOr  of 
Glasgow>  (1909). 

GLASHAN,  Jobn  Cadenhead,  Canadian 
educator:  b.  Ellon,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  1844. 
In  1853  he  came  to  Canada  with  his  parents 
and  was  educated  at  Toronto  University.  He 
was  appointed  teacher  in  the  Provincial  Model 
School,  Toronto,  in  1864,  and  later  became  in- 
spector of  schools  in  Middlesex  Coimty.  In 
1876  he  became  inspector  of  schools  at  Ottawa, 
in  which  post  he  remained  until  his  retirement 
in  1910:  He  was  made  Fellow  of  the  Rc^ 
Society  of  Canada  in  19CB.  He  wrote  an 
aritlunetic  for  schools,  an  advanced  arithmetic, 
and,  in  collaboration  with  G.  A.  Wentworth 
and  J.  A.  McLellan,  ^Algebraic  Ajialyus' 
(1889). 

GLASS,  Carter,  American  congressman : 
b.  Lynchburg,  Va.,  4  Tan.  1858.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  and  private  schools,  learned 
the  printing  trade  and  served  in  the  mechanical 
department  of  a  printing  office  for  eight  years. 
He  became  owner  of  flie  Daily  News  (morn- 
ing) and  Daily  Advance  (afternoon),  both 
papers  of  Lynchburg.  From  1899  to  1903  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Senate.  He 
served  on  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1901  and  was  a  member  of  the  S7th  Congress 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  P.  J.  Otey  in  1902-03. 
He  was  re-elected  to  the  58th  and  succeeding 
Congresses  (1903-19),  from  the  sixth  district 
of  Virginia.  In  1912  he  piloted  successfully 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  the  bank- 
ing bill,  known  generally  as  the  Owen-Glass 
bill  (q.v.).  On  4  Dec.  1918,  Mr.  Glass  was 
nominated  by  the  President  to  succeed  W.  G. 
McAdoo  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
nomination  was  confirmed  the  Senate  two 
days  later. 

GLASS,  Montague  (Marsden),  American 
author:  b.  Manchester,  England,  23  July  1877. 
In  1890  he  came  to  the  United  States,  was 
educated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  at  New  York  Universi^.  He  has 
followed  literature  as  a  profession  since  1900; 
is  a  contributor  to  Munsey's,  McClure's,  Metro- 
politan, Short  Stories,  Delineator,  Harper's 
Weekly,  Success,  Smart  Set,  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  other  magazines,  and  is  the  author  of 
'Potash  and  Perlmutter*  (1910) ;  *Abe  and 
Mawruss>  (1911),  *Elkin  Tublimer— American' 
(1912);  'Object:  Matrimony*  (1912);  'Com- 
petitive Nephew*  (1915). 

GLASS.  Definition  and  History.—  Indus- 
trial art  has  had  no  more  beautiful  and  useful 
material  to  aid  its  progress  throughout  the  ages 
than  glass,  and  many  sciences  could  scarcely 
have  existed,  or  could  not  have  developed  far, 
without  its  assistance.  A  perfect  glass  is 
surpassed  in  its  bfilliancy,  pellucidlty,  refractive- 
ness    and    colorless    transparency    only  hy 


the  diamond  itself.  Its  essential  and  dis- 
tinguishing features  are  its  freedom  from 
air  bubbles,  specks  of  foreign  matter  and 
striae.  It  can  be  produced  either  color- 
less or  tinted  with  any  hue,  and  either 
transparent  or  opaque.  Its  opacity  may  be 
either  partial  or  complete.  It  is  smooth  and 
shining  on  surface  and  tn  fracture.  It  retains 
its  shining  surface  upon  being  reheated,  and 
is  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  polish  when 
cold.  It  can  be  welded  by  contact  while  in 
a  semi-molten  state,  and  fractured  instantane- 
ously—  at  a  certain  stage  of  manipulation  — 
by  chilling.  It  is  tenacious  and  elastic,  and  can 
be  blown  as  thin  as  gold  leaf  or  spun  as  fine 
as  the  web  of  silk. 

As  the  medium  for  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  handicrafts,  much  that  is  worth  saying 
about  ^ss  cannot  be  said  without  reviewing 
the  operations  of  its  ancient  artificers.  The 
volcanic  tfnpt.  obsidian,  an  impure  semi-trans- 
parent, vitreous  substance,  in  color  varying 
from  a  greenish  gray  to  almost  black,  protKibly 
served  as  a  native  material  from  which  articles 
for  ornament  and  use  were  fashioned  bjr  Uie 
ancients  before  the  event — accident  or  incident 
—  occurred  which  gave  the  world  its  artificial 
substitute  and  com^ement,  glass.  This  native 
glass — obsidian — mvariaUy  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  some  extinct  volcano,  was 
used  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  fabrication  of 
works  of  art,  and  in  some  few  known  instances 
in  articles  of  utility,  but  the  artificial  product 
when  once  brought  under  control,  effectuaUy 
put  a  limit  to  its  usefulness. 

It  is  known  that  the  Romans  and  the  early 
Mexicans  fashioned  objects  from  obsidian,  but 
in  all  probability  the  former  used  it  as  a  variety 
of  glass,  and  the  tatter  from  the  fact  that  glass 
itself  was  unknown  to  them. 

The  period  of  the  invention  of  ^lass  cannot 
now  be  traced  and  how  it  was  discovered  is 
a  matter  of  surmise,  but  of  its  importance 
there  can  be  no  question.  What  glass  is,  and 
what  its  possibilities  are,  no  words  could  define 
more  concisely  than  do  those  used  by  Dr. 
Johnson*  in  one  of  his  papers  to  The  Rambler'. 
*Who,*  he  says,  *when  he  first  saw  the  sand 
and  ashes  by  casual  intenseness  of  heat  melted 
into  a  metalline  form,  rugged  with  excrescences 
and  clouded  with  impurities,  would  have  imag- 
ined diat  in  this  shapeless  lump  lay  concealed 
so  many  conveniences  of  life  as  would  in  time 
constitute  a  great  part  of  the  hapjiness  of  the 
world?  Yet  by  some  such  fortuitous  lique- 
faction was  mankind  taught  to  procure  a  body 
at  once  in  a  high  degree  solid  and  transparent, 
^ich  might  admit  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
exclude  the  violence  of  the  wind,  which  might 
extend  the  sight  of  the  philosopher  to  new 
ranees  of  existence,  and  charm  him  at  one  time 
with  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  material 
creation,  and  at  another  with  the  endless  sub- 
ordination of  animal  life,  and,  what  is  yet  of 

•Though  most  writers  upon  ^Iam  have  quoted  thif  cu- 
toff, I  am  not  amrc  of  any  having  added  the  fact  that  Or. 
Tonnaon  in  his  jrouos  days  raaidod  in  the  town  of  Stoiir- 
bridRe,  Worcestershire,  EngUnd.  the  principal  seat  of  Brit- 
ish Blaas  manufacturing.  With  Stourbridge  gre  clay  (for 
the  making  of  glass-meHtn^  pots)  at  feet,  glaashouae 
furnaces  biasing  all  around  mm.  glasa  manufacturers,  probft- 
bly,  for  his  asaociates,  and  surely  their  sons  as  his  pupils  (he 
was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Stourbridge  grammar  school), 
he  would)  ia  all  imbBbility.  get  his  iiu[riimtion  froin  local 
cnvtrtmneat.  J.  A-  S. 
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more  importance,  might  supply  the  decay  of 
nature  and  succor  old  age  with  subsidiary  sig^it. 
Thus  was  the  first  artificer  of  glass  employed, 
though  without  his  own  knowledge  or  expecta- 
tion. He  was  facilitating  and  prolonging  the 
enjoyment  of  hg^t,  enlarging  the  avenues  of 
saence,  and  conferring  the  highest  and  most 
lasting  pleasures;  he  was  enabling  the  student 
to  contemplate  nature,  and  the  beauty  to  behold 
herself* 

The  essential  constituents  of  glass  are  sUica 
and  alkali,  and  in  accepting  the  authority  of 
the  ancient  historian  that  these  elements  were 
present  in  the  *'sandy  beach  under  Mount  Car- 
mel*  and  the  *cai^  of  natron  conveyed  by 
Phcenician  merchants  from  Egypt  to  Syria*  in 
an  unrecorded  b.c  period,  the  camping  incident, 
and  the  cookmg  fire  accident  may  be  accepted 
as  contrtbutine  to  the  *rand  and  •  ashes,  by 
casual  intenseness  of  heat*  being  *melted  into 
a  metalline  form*  and  giving  the  world  a  ma- 
terial absolutely  essential  to  its  progress. 

"Rugged  with  excrescences  and  clouded 
with  impurities"  is  a  perfect  word  picture  of 
what  the  first  ^ass  must  have  been.  When 
and  where  the  '^shapeless  lum^  was  first  ob- 
served, who  were  the  first  artificers  emph)]red 
in  bringing  it  under  control,  and  In  what  man- 
ner a  knowled{^  of  its  discovery  and  usefulness 
was  first  made  known  to  the  world  may  never 
be  determined  with  certainty,  but  there  is  evi- 
dence in  historic  record  favoring  a  division  of 
the  honors,  giving  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians  — 
the  world's  earliest  craftsmen  —  credit  for  its 
invention  and  initial  development,  and  ceding 
to  the  Phoenician  merdiants  —  the  most  notable 
'traders*  among  the  ancients— the  ^tribution 
of  the  knowledge  of  its  existence,  of  its  merits 
and  possibilities. 

Glass-blowing  was  practised  by  the  Egyp- 
tians more  than  4,000  years  ago,  and  whfle 
there  are  gaps  in  the  records,  we  have  proof 
of  its  continuance  durit^  the  times  of  the 
native  monarchs,  under  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  and  a«ain  in  the  7th  century  A.D. 

Phcenician  claims  to  the  invention  of  g^ast 
determine  very  early  association  with  the  art 
During  the  three  centuries  on  either  side  of  the 
Christian  era  the  Phoenician  merchants  did 
much  toward  the  expansion  of  the  industry. 
Glass  found  amon^  the  ruins  of  Mycense  stw- 
gests  association  with  the  art  among  the  Greeks 
about  six  centuries  ac 

The  Roman  glass-making  period  covered 
several  centuries.  In  early  Christian  times 
glass  was  made  in  several  Eastern  countries, 
and  Pliny  mentions  Gaul  among  the  Western 
countries  practicing  the  art.  Byzantium  had 
its  glass  workers.  The  earliest  date  of  which 
there  is  documentary  evidence  of  glass-making 
at  Venice  is  1090,  but  once  well  established,  the 
industry  held  a  foremost  place  for  about  five 
centuries,  declining  considerably  under  competi- 
tion from  western  Europe  in  the  18th  century. 
Though  Venetian  glass  production  was  limited 
in  volume  during  the  18th  century,  some  veiy 
important  work  was  accomplished  toward  ad- 
^■anci^g  the  art  in  the  higher  grades,  and  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  the  revival  which  oc- 
curred in  the  thirties  of  the  following  century, 
and  has  been  maintained  along  the  lines  of  some 
of  its  best  features, 

Western  Europe  advanced  rapidly  in  the  art 
of  ^ass-making  and  decorating  from  the  16th 


centory  on ;  Prance,  Spain,  the  Low  Countries, 
Germany  and  the  British  Isles  all  contributing'. 
Glass-making  became  an  established  industry  in 
the  United  States  early  in  the  17th  century. 
Russia  made  considerable  advance  in  the  g^ss 
industry  during  the  latter  half  of  last  century. 
Canada  entered  the  field  about  half  a  century 
ago.  India  is  now  making  glass  for  some  of 
its  own  requirements ;  and  there  are  indications 
that  Japan  is  rapidly  advancing  in  the  manu- 
facture of  several  varieties  of  ^ass  production. 

To  a  question  as  to  the  form  in  which  glass 
has  been  longest  in  use,  the  answer  would  prob- 
ably be.  the  bead.  To  follow  the  history  of  the 
bead  the  whole  range  of  tradition  and  record 
of  glass  itself  would  have  to  be  traversed. 
Beads  of  the  native  glass  obsidian  were  in 
use  hi  Egypt  before  the  artificial  substitute 
was  discovered,  and  in  every  glass-naking  per- 
iod since  that  (hscoveiy  bead  prodnctioD  has 
been  continued.  As  glMS  itself  resulted  f  ran 
the  ''fortuitous  liquefaction*  of  two  element, 
so  was  the  head  the  fortuitous  result  of  that 
liquefaction,  and  the  initial  action  of  the  fint 
molten  glass  was  the  automatic  formation  of  a 
bead,  without  craftsmanship^  without  tool  of 
atqr  idttd 

'  Beads  were  among  the  very  first  objects 
adopted  as  personal  ornaments,  and  cherished 
as  *charms,"  and  scarcely  any  important  dis- 
covery of  ancient  glass  has  been  made  without 
beads  formed  some  part  of  the  find  Specimens 
made  any  time  before  568  b.c  were  discovered 
in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Mycenae.  Fifth  century 
history  (B.C.)  mentions  *stony  molten  pendants' 
with  which  the  ears  of  the  sacred  crocodiles  of 
Egypt  were  adorned.  Festoons  of  *bead-like 
gems"  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  glass 
of  300  B.C.  The  Phcenician  and  Roman  glass- 
makers  made  beads  extensively.  Glass  beads  of 
Egyptian  characteristics  were  unearthed  in  1892 
during  excavations  at  Glastonbury,  England, 
where  activities  commenced  about  ISO  b.c  were 
ended  prior  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  con- 
tmest  (Consult  Bulleid,  A.  and  Gray,  K.  St.G., 
'The  Glastonbury  Lake  Village*  (.1911).  Bead- 
making  was  practised  at  Venice  in  its  earliest 

S 'ass-making  days,  was  an  important  branch  of 
e  industry  there  in  the  16th  century,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  l8th  over  20  furnaces  were  employed 
in  producing  over  500  species.  To  come  nearer 
home  there  are  records  of  bead  production  in 
the  very  earliest  days  of  American  glass-making 
vu.,  1621,  when  a  new  ffiass  house  was  built  to 
accommodate  Italian  workmen  —  presumably 
Venetians  —  in  making  beads,  *to  trade  with 
the  Indians.^  Such  a  valuable  discovery  as 
glass  could  not,  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  race 
of  craftsmen  like  the  Egyptians,  be  long  limited 
in  its  use  to  bead  or  pendant  production, 
but  the  suggestion  for  bringing  the  material 
tm(Jer  control  and  making  possible  its  develop- 
ment would  come  from  the  material  itself.  In- 
sufficiently fused  glass  always  contains  air-bub- 
bles, and  if  taken  from  the  melting  pot  in  this 
condition  and  allowed  to  stream  from  the 
gathering  instrument,  the  glass  will  continue  to 
extend  its  length  till  it  is  chilled  to  hardness, 
the  air  bubble  will  remain  a  cavity,  the  end 
of  the  shaft  or  tube  formed  will  be  in  bead  or 
pendant  form,  and  the  hollow  section  of  the 
shaft  will  be  in  form  for  division  into  lengths. 
Thus  did  the  first  glass  bead  get  its  perforation, 
and  thus  was  suggested  the  olowing  pipe,  the 
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fssciitial  for  controlled  expansion  of  molten 
glass.  It  is  not  outside  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility that  a  form  of  decorating  »oIid  glass 
preceded  the  art'  of  glass  blowing.  The  pre- 
sumed earliest  form  of  ornamentation  was  by 
a  process  of  uniting  particles  of  the  molten 
material  with  the  surface  of  a  previously 
partly  fashioned  form,  and  then  by  the  aid  of 
certain  instruments  and  processes  so  distribut- 
ing this  applied  material  as  to  form  a  pattern 
or  imitation  of  something  else  than  ^ass,  some 
natural  {frowth  or  chalcedonic  mandng.  Ex- 
amples of  beads  so  decorated  are  known  and 
wim  an  antiquity  attributed  to  them  more  re- 
mote tban  that  of  the  blown  glass  objects  of 
similar  characteristics  there  is  ground  for  this 
argument.  Glass  workers  of  Egypt,  Rome  and 
Venice  all  produced  ornamental  effects  by 
methods  easily  traceable  to  this  primitive  means 
of  bringing  molten  glass  under  control.  It 
possesses  an  advantage  in  being  the  most  rapid 
of  all  the  non-tnechanical  forms  of  pattemmg 
glass,  the  depositing  .movements  being  almost 
momentary. 

Phoenician. —  It  has  been  argued  that 
though  the  discovery  of  glass  was  made  in 
Egypt,  and  by^  the  Egyptians,  the  invention  was 
put  into  practical  form  upon  Phccnician  ground, 
that  Phoenician  sand  was  used  in  its  manu- 
facture, and  that  its  merchants  were  the  first 
traders  in  die  commodity^  distributing  it  ex- 
tensively over  a  large  area  m  a  day  when  trans- 
portation was  not  at  all  easy.  Much  of  the 
glass  made  by  the  Phceniciins  could  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  made  in  Egypt,  but 
they  had  some  characteristics  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. It  is  claimed  that  the  colored  glass  bead 
originated  there,  was  made  most  extensively 
and  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  mer- 
chandise with  which  they  traded  when  traveling 
over  Europe,  India  and  other  (rarts  of  the  East, 
and  into  Africa.  Discoveries  in  ancient  tombs 
suggest  they  made  many  of  the  class  of  small 
vases  associated  with  mortuary  practices. 
Though  small  objects  —  many  of  them  personal 
ornaments  —  appear  to  have  been  the  principal 
part  of  the  Pncenician  production,  they  shared 
with  Egypt  _  a  reputation  for  making  large 
statties,  obelislu  and  columns  in  green  glass, 
possibly  imitative  of  the  emerald.  In  some 
classes  of  production  the  Phcenicians  reached 
the  greatest  perfection,  and  possibly  owing  to 
their  trading  facilities  the  output  of  their  work- 
shops was  larger  than  any  others  of  their 
period. 

China  and  India.— The  caHicst  period  of 
glass-making  by  the  Chinese  has  been  put  at 
about  two  centuries  B.c  Whether  they  dis- 
covered their  own  processes  or  developed  the 

inventions  of  earlier  craftsmen  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  making  ol 
glass  in  the  early  Chinese  form  was  associated 
with  their  efforts  in  the  glazing  of  pottery,  a 
science  in  which  they  excelled.  Chinese  forms 
and  color  effects  in  glass  are  sugp:estive  of 
perhaps  earlier  work  in  carving  objects  from 
rock  crystals,  jade  and  precious  stones;  an  art 
in  which  they  were  among  the  earliest  experts. 
They  made  a  species  of  glass  known  as  lieou-li, 
capable  of  being  worked  into  imitation  pearls. 
Another  kind  of  g:Iass  was  named  po-li.  While 
some  of  the_  Chinese  glass  showed  a  distinct 
attempt  to  imitate  natural  stone  forms  and 
effects  one  of  their  early  experts  reversed  Ac 
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order  and  was  accredited  with  being  able,  by 
means  of  fire,  to  change  stones  into  crystal. 
There  is  no  connected  history  regarding  Chinese 
glass,  but  occasional  record  suggests  a  regular 
continuation  of  the  industry.  ^  In  the  7& 
and  12th  centuries  there  is  mention  of  its  use 
in  valuable  objects  for  presentation  purposes. 
The  city  of  Djan-kou  is  mentioned  as  a  glass- 
making  centre  in  the  12th  century.  A  16th 
century  writer  eulogized  a  specimen  of  Chinese 
glass  as  "a  fragment  of  that  matter  whereof 
Hie  heavens  consist*  The  work  of  the  Chinese 
glass  maker  has  been  of  great  assistance  to 
craftsmen  in  western  Europe  during  the  last 
century,  and  some  of  the  most  artistic  glass- 
ware of  modern  times  has  resulted  from  the 
study  of  its  features. 

Ancient  Indian  glass  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  made  by  the  Chinese  of  the  same 
period. 

Greece. — There  is  not  much  histoiy  to  sup- 
port the  association  of  the  Greeks  with  glass- 
making  before  our  era.  but  mention  is  maide  of 
the  use  of  *cups  of  glass,^  for  driiddng  pur- 
poses in  the  Bth  century  B.C,  and  burning 

? lasses  were  also  known  at  that  time.  Glass 
or  architectural  decoration  was  known  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Greeks  in  a  very  early  period 
About  the  time  when  the  Barberini  (Port- 
land) vase  —  universally  regarded  as  the  finest 
example  of  ancient  glass  extant  —  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Portland  family  (1784),  there 
arose  a  question  as  to  whether  this  gem  was  of 
Greek  or  Roman  origin.  While  it  was  known 
the  Romans  had  very  extensively  produced  this 
class  of  form  —  for  sepulchral  purposes  —  arid 
excelled  in  the  art  of  carving  glass:  that  the 
urn  was  found  in  a  Roman  tomb,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  ashes  of  a  Roman  emperor, 
there  were  certain  characteristics  which  were 
decidedly  more  suggestive  of  Greek  than  Roman 
origin.  Some  of  the  critics  not  only  main- 
tained that  it  was  of  Greek  origin  but  that  it 
was  the  work  of  Phidias  himself.  Possibly 
this  theory  was  suggested  by  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  low-relief  carving  upon  the  vase,  and 
the  bas-relief  sculptures,  hy  PUdias,  ttpon  the 
walls  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens. 
If  it  could  be  proved  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias 
(about  430  B.C.),  or  even  of  his  time,  it  would 
be  quite  as  much  a  tribute  to  the  science  of  the 
chemist  who  compounded  the  materials,  and  the 
skill  of  the  craftsman  who  fashioned  the  urn 
itself,  as  to  the  artist  who  sculptured  the  figures 
upon  it;  that  particular  form  of  ornamentation 
being  then  at  its  best  in  Greece,  while  the  class 
of  ^ass-makimr  was  not  perfected  till  six  ceor 
tunes  later  at  Rome. 

Rome. — ^An  authori^  upon  ancient  glass 
has  made  the  assertion  that  during  the  period 
of  the  Roman  Empire  the  manufacture  of  glass 
reached  a  point  of  development  which  in  some 
respects  has  never  been  excelled  nor  even  per- 
haps equalled.  This  statement  was  supported 
by  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  purposes  to 
which  the  Roman  glass  was  put,  and  the  va- 
riety and  extent  of  its  production.  Then,  as 
now,  the  article  for  domestic  use  was  the  lar- 
gest item  of  production,  and  tfiis  could  be  set 
down  to  the  absence  in  those  days  of  any  suit- 
able kind  of  glazed  pottery  for  the  same  pur- 

f oses.    An  enormous  amount  of  glass  was  used 
or  architectural  decoration  and  also  for  personal 
ornaments.   The  wealth  and  luxury  of  Rome 
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had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the.  production 
of  the  most  costly  works  of  art  in  several 
varieties  of  g^ass,  and  no  other  period  has  been 
50  prolific  in  this  sense.  Pure  crystalline  ^ass 
was  the  most  valued  of  any  kind,  and  was 
more  costly  than  the  predoius  metals.  Vessels 
for  sacramental  purposes,  and  urns  as  recept- 
acles for  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  were  extensively 
used  throughout  the  whole  period;  the  most 
precious  examples  of  glass  manufacture  were 
those  deposited  in  sepulchres;  as  many  as  20 
specimens  have  been  found  in  a  single  tomb- 
The  manufacture  of  artificial  gems  in  glass 
was  brought  to  great  perfection.  Roman  glass 
of  all  lands  was  exported  verv  extensively  as 
has  been  proved  by  the  abundance  of  examples 
and  frafrments  discovered  at  widely  distributed 
points  away  from  Rome. 

Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  output  in 
each  of  the  several  varieties,  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  there  were  few  large,  glass-mak- 
ing establishments,  a  great  part  ol  the  produc- 
tion being  provided  by  artificers  working  on  a 
small  scale.  The  penod  was  also  remarkable 
for  the  variety  of  colors  employed  in  glass-mak- 
ing, for  the  numerous  processes  of  manipulation 
and  for  the  large  number  of  decorative  motives; 
and  it  is  astonishing  to  what  proficiency  the 
glass  worker  had  attained  in  all  these  matters. 
Among  colors,  bhies  and  greens  were  most 
largely  used,  with  many  shades  of  each;  then 
followed  purple,  amber,  brown  and  rose  color. 
'Hiese  were  transparent  colors.  In  opaque 
colors,  white,  red,  blue  —  in  tones  from  lapis 
lazuli  to  turquoise, — yellow,  green  and  orange. 
The  yellows  and  greens  were  in  various  tones 
also.  These  were  mainly  self-colors  but  the 
range  was  extended  by  manipulating  processes. 
A  most  interestmg,  and  technically  a  very  dif- 
ficult, process  in  manipulation  occurs  in  the 
making  of  the  blank  forms  used  in  the  glass 
we  know  as  'cameo.*  The  Portland  vase  is 
the  best-known  example  of  this  class.  Tbt  Ro- 
mans produced  a  vast  quantity  of  it,  though  it 
is  not  quite  certain  that  they  originated  either 
the  methods  of  uniting  the  two  bodies  of  glass 
required  for  the  cameo  effect,  or  the  processes 
of  sculpturing  the  ornamentation.  Transparent 
bhie  was  the  usual  ground  color  for  cameo  glass 
and  opaque  white  aumost  invariably  the  coating 
from  which  the  ornamentation  was  carved.  Oc- 
casionally other  colors  were  used.  In  this  case  the 
opaque  white  was  inside  the  vessel,  then  a  strata 
of  clear  glass  and  then  the  color  or  colors  from 
which  the  ornament  was  fashioned.  Pressed 
glass  was  one  of  the  processes  for  certain  forms 
of  cameo.  Discs,  medallions  and  panels  were 
produced  in  large  quantities  where  replicas  were 
required  to  complete  a  decorative  scheme.  It 
was  not  usual  to  duplicate  vase  forms  in  cameo 
ornamentation. 

Black  glass  was  largely  used  in  making  arti- 
cles uport  which  food  was  served.  It  was  also 
used^ — as  was  brown  and  other  colors  —  in 
making  imitations  of  onyx.  The  various  uses 
to  which  glass  of  the  ^'mosaic*  class  could  be 
put  were  made  the  most  of  by  the  Roman  work- 
men, though  some  of  the  motives  were  of  Egyp- 
tian origin.  The  "millc  fiori*  class,  imitations 
of  porphyry,  and  serpentine,  agates  and  granites, 
were  used  in  architectural  decorations,  even  to 
pavements  and  wall  tiles.  The  manipulation  of 
threads  of  colored  glass  into  pattcrinngs  of  the 
•vitro  di  trina*  order  was  a  well-practised  art. 


A  well-practised  form  of  decorating  glass 
by  use  of  gold  leaf  was  invented  by  the  Romans. 
"Die  gold  was  embedded  in  the  substance  of 
glass  at  first,  but  later  a  patterning  was  made 
of  it  on  the  surface.  These  pattemings  were 
occasionally  embellished  by  a  second  applica- 
tion of  molten  colored  glass  enclosing  the  gold 
leaf.  By  one,  or  both,  of  these  methods,  pic- 
torial effects  were  occasionally  produced.  In- 
scriptions in  this  ornamental  form  sometimes 
appeared.  In  the  manufacture  of  personal  orna- 
ments in  glass,  a  process  and  effect  very  nearljr 
approaching  the  doisonni  of  later  times,  was 
carried  to  a  high  slate  of  perfection  by  the 
Roman  craftsmen.  An  effect,  very  much  of  the 
appearance  of  the  ^deposit*  silver  of  our  own 
time  was  made  at  Rom^  but  by  directly  oppo- 
site processes.  The  design  was  pierced  in  the 
silver  vessel  and  the  colored  glass  blown  into 
it.  The  same  idea  has  been  experimented  with 
in  quite  recent  times,  but  the  annealing  process 
developed  difficulties. 

INIalleable  glass  was  talked  of  at  Rome.  It 
evidently  was  considered  a  menace  to  the  in- 
dustry, as  the  invention  and  the  inventor  passed 
out  tragically  by  the  edict  of  a  Csesar.  Glass 
toughened  tiy  annealing  in  oil  is  its  modem 
equivalent. 

Glass  prisms  were  known;  ''when  the  sun 
shone  through  them  they  gave  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow/*  Here  we  have  the  early  form 
of  the  chandelier  pendant.  Magnifying  glasses 
and  lenses  were  also  known. 

The  Romans  preserved  their  choicest  wines 
in  amphorae  of  glass.  Window  g^ass  was  used 
by  the  Romans  at  a  time  when  mica,  alabaster 
and  certain  kinds  of  shells  were  also  capable 
mediums  for  transmitting  light  into  the  homes. 

Though  the  Romans  Icnew  that  highly  pol- 
ished black  glass,  or  clear  glass  blaciKnea  on 
one  side,  would  reflect  images,  it  is  not  kno«D 
for  certain  whether  or  not  they  made  glass 
mirrors.  The  manufacture  of  Roman  glass  ap- 
pears to  have  weakened  as  an  industry  after 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  in  adl  branches  except 
mosaics.  This  class  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tinued, though  with  varying  success,  up  to  the 
9th  century. 

Bastem  Countries  and  Byzantine— The 
art  of  glass-making  seems  to  have  been  culd- 
vated  in  ancient  time  in  most  of  the  Eastern 
countries,  and  though  there  is  no  way  of  link- 
ing the  present  wiwi  the  past  in  this  connec- 
tioiL  there  is  little  doubt  the  chain  has  not  been 
broken  for  any  lengthened  period,  and  glass 
is  made  to-day  in  some  of  toe  countries  that 
saw  the  blow-pipe  operating  in  pre-Christian 
times.  One  writer  says — *"Glass  furnaces 
flamed  on  the  Syrian  coast  for  25  centuries.' 
Another — *Tbe  Sidonians  carried  the  art  of 
p;lass-making  to  great  perfection^  and  mention 
IS  made  of  *tnc  celebrated  Tynan  glass." 
Glass  was  made  at  Antioch  by  the  Jews;  at 
Damascus;  at  Shiraz  in  Persia;  at  Smyrna.  A 
large  part  of  the  ancient  glass  manufacture 
was  in  small  objects,  as  vases,  perfume  bottles, 
personal  ornaments  and  articles  for  sacred  pur- 
poses. Articles  of  general  utiHW  were  but  a  small 
part  of  the  product.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
such  artides  are  unknown  to  us  from  tiie  fact 
that  ihey  were  not  of  suffident  interest  or 
value  to  preserve.  There  were  also  some  curious 
purposes  to  which  glass  was  puL  In  the  12th 
century  "a  coffin  of  glass*  is  mentioned ;  also  "a 
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plate  of  glass  used  to  keep  dost  from  settling 
upon  a  painting.*  Byzuitme  g^ass  has  a  long 
record,  its  two  best  periods  beine  the  6tb  and 
the  lOth  centuries.  It  advanced  considerably 
after  the  fall  of,  the  Roman  Emmre,  probably  on 
account  of  the  aid  obtained  by  securing  the 
craftsmen  who  had  worked  at  Rome.  The 
great  work  of  the  Byzantine  glass-maker^  for 
some  time  was  in  mosaics  for  church  use.  In 
the  10th  and  Uth  centuries  personal  ornaments 
were  a  feature  of  production,  in  some  of  the 
methods  earlier  practised  at  Rome.  Thqr  also 
used  the  Roman  methods  of  j>ressing  glass 
cameos.  They  were  experts  m  the  art  of 
enameling  and  gilding  of  glass,  but  as  the 
Byzantine  decorative  motives  were  employed  at 
ouer  eastern  glass-making  centre^  were  has 
always  been  some  difHculty  in  identifying  their 
work.  We  know  little  of  what,  they  did  in 
glass  for  domestic  purposes.  Byzantine  glass- 
making  passed  out  when  Venetian  came  in. 

Venice. —  Glass-making  has  been  a  Vene- 
tian industry  since  the  end  of  the  Uth  century. 
In  mid-12th  century  Venice  employed  mosaic 
craftsmen.  Half  a  century  later  other  pro- 
cesses, those  practised  by  Greek  and  Byzan- 
tine glass  workers  had  been  adopted  there.  Up 
to  the  last  decade  of  the  Uth  century  the  art 
was  practised  within  the  city  itself,  but  in  1291 
it  was  decreed  that  the  larger  furnaces  be  de- 
molished and  the  seat  of  the  industry  removed 
to  nearby  Murano.  This  law  remained  in_  force 
for  nearly  five  centuries.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century  glass  ^lanterns'*  for  galleys 
and  lighthouses  were  made  at  Hurano,  also 
optical  glass,  in  mass,  for  use  by  the  makers 
OI  spectacles.  Mosaic  glass,  beads,  glass  for 
windows  and  mirrors*  vessels  for  ornament  and 
domestic  uses,  were  all  separate  branches,  each 
conducted  under  its  own  code  of  laws,  binding 
upon  master  and  workman. 

Manufacturing  secrets  were  closely  guarded, 
and  the  export  oi  raw  materials  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. "Crackled^  glass,  variegated  or 
^'marbied^  glass,  imitations  of  tortpiseshell  and 
various  chalcedonic  effects  were  among  the 
varieties  then  made.  The  glass  known  as  millt' 
fiori  came  into  use  in  the  I5th  century,  and  was 
long  continued.  The  ancient  Roman  processes 
of  manufacture  had  presumabljr  been  followed 
as  there  was  a  noticeable  similarity  in  effect 
and  appearance.  The  famous  vitrff  di  trma  — 
also  called  Ji/tflnwa— glass  of  Venice  also  cor- 
responded in  some  of  its  features  with  the  more 
ancient  products  known  as  ''lace,®  ^filigree®  and 
"reticulated";  but  the  Venetian  workman  car- 
ried this  class  of  glass-making  to  its  highest 
point  of  perfection.  This-was  nndoubtedly  the 
finest  development  of  the  art  of  manipufating 
threads  of  glass.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  15tH 
oentuiy  the  forms  adopted  by  Venetian  glass- 
workers  were  of  the  massive  order  and  bore  a 
resemblance  to  the  silver  woric  of  western 
Europe.  Colored  glass  —  largely  blues  and 
greens  —  with  decorations  in  enamel  colors  and 
gold  tracery,  with  occasionally  figure  subjects, 
was  produced  at  this  time.  Decorations  in 
gold  leaf,  both  worked  into  the  substance  and 
spread  over  the  surface,  were  also  well-prac- 
tised forms  of  ornamentation.  Later  more 
classical  outlines  in  form  were  adopted,  and  1^ 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  had  reached  a 
very  high  standard  of  elegance  and  beauty. 

At  this  time  special  pnvil^es  were  granted 


b^  the  Venetian  Republic  to  those  who  prac- 
tised the  art  of  glass-making  and  preserved  it 
as  a  Venetian  industry;  but  punishment,  even 
to  the  death  penalty,  awaited  those  who  carried 
its  secrets  to  other  countries. 

The  glass  known  as  ^avanturine*  was  a 
Venetian  invention  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century,  and  its  manufacture  remained  a  secret 
for  at  least  two  centuries.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  myriads  of  atoms  of  burnished  copper 
diffused  through  a  mass  of  transparent  amber. 
It  was  largely  used  by  the  Venetians  in  con- 

t' unction  with  other  means  of  decorating  glass, 
t  has  still  many  uses  of  an  ornamental  nature. 

The  full  period  of  fame  for  Venetian  glass 
can  be  reckoned  in  centories,  and  with  the 
possible  exception  of  cameo  glass,  every  variety 
of  manufacture  known  to  the  industry  seems  to 
have  been  produced  in  some  form,  Uotn.  beads 
and  "burning  glasses*  to  table  wa^s  and 
chandeliers.  In  the  17th  century  it  reached  its 
zenith,  Venice  supplied  the  world  with  its 
finest  glass.  The  task,  however,  was  a  heavy 
one,  and  extensive  distribution  of  the  product 
combined  with  other  circumstances,  forced 
western  Europe — hitherto  its  best  market  — 
into  the  competition,  which  by  the  middle  of 
the  ISth  century  had  wrested  from  Venice 
much  of  its  best  trade.  It  is  to  this  period  we 
may  assign  the  foundation  of  what  is  now.  and 
has  been  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  halt,  the 
principal  factor  in  the  flint  glass  industry,  viz., 
cut  glass.  As  Venice  declined,  the  new  aspi- 
rants to  precedence  in  glass  manufacturing  be- 
gan their  effort  to  advance  ''wheel-cutting* 
upon  ^lass,  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  fanciful 
materials  which  had  served  Venice  so  weU  in 
the  centuries  just  passed.  With  ^tablewares* 
as  its  staple,  cut  glass  then  be^^  its  revolu- 
tionizing influence.  In  the  thirties  of  the  18th 
century  one  of  the  Murano  manufacturers  ob- 
tained permission  to  re-establish  the  glass- 
making  industry  in  Venice  itself,  and  with  the 
additional  protection  of  certain  patent  rights 
he  succeeded  in  introducing  a  varie^  of  produc- 
tion somewhat  different  to  that  hitherto  prac- 
tised. Among  his  successes  were  mirrors,  with 
frames  of  glass  ornamented  hy  methods  which 
have  been  practised  in  several  glasa-maldng 
countries  since  that  time,  and  are  even  now 
quite  familiar  in  some.  Chandeliers  orna- 
mented with  flowers  and  foliage  —  all  made  in 
glass  —  and  a  ctmtinuation  of  earlier  Venetian 
motives  all  contributed  to  the  success  of  his 
endeavor. 

A  century  later,  laudable  efforts  to  revive 
the  glories  of  Venetian  gjass  were  made  along 
some  lines  of  the  c^d-time  productions,  and 
fortunately  for  the  industry  these  efforts  suc- 
ceeded and  operations  have  since  been  uninter- 
ruptedly continued.  Several  of  the  earlier 
Venetian  motives  have  been  further  developed, 
notably  the  form  of  decorating  with  ^glass 
applied  to  glass®  at  the  furnace.  This  feature 
remained  long  a  Venetian  characteristic,  but  in 
the  eighties  of  the  last  century  both  French  and 
Ei^^ish  glassmakers  adopted  it,  fruit  and  flow- 
ers—wim  their  foliage — and  grotesque  ani- 
mal and  reptile  creations  supplying  the  motives. 

France.— As  Pliny  mentions  the  ''glass  of 
Gaul®  France  may  be  credited  with  about  20 
centuries  of  association  with  glass-making, 
Vessels  and  fragments  attributed  to  the  2d 
and  3d  centuries  have  been  found  in  Nor- 
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mandy,  and  in  the  period  between  486  and  752 
glass-making  was  practised  in  several  parts  of 
uie  country.  Greek  workmen  were  employed 
there  in  the  7th  century.  There  is  9th  and 
11th  centuiy  evidence  also.  In  the  13th,  14th 
and  iSth  centuries  glass-makers  worked  at 
Poitou.  Provence  had  its  glasshouses  as  early 
as  the  13th  century,  and  they  were  quite  im- 
portant by  the  16th.  Window  glass  was  made 
m  Normandy  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury.  In  the  15th  century  it  was  a  custom  in 
France  for  the  proprietors  of  glass  works  to 
become  practical  in  the  art  themselves,  whether 
they  worked  at  the  furnace  or  not,  hence  the 
*gentiMiommes  verriers."  In  1556  glass-works 
were  established  in  Lorraine,  upon  a  site  which 
has  not  even  yet  been  abandoned.  Presumably 
Venetian  modes  of  production  were  adopted  at 
the  foundation,  for  as  soon  as  history  begins 
to  record  its  pro^ss  we  get  evidence  of  opera- 
tions ijdentical  with  those  which  carried  France 
along  In  its  glass-making  till  it  eventually  —  in 
the  18th  century  —  dispossessed  its  mentors  of 
a  great  part  of  their  western  trade.  In  1664 
the  disturbing  element  of  warfare  arrested  the 
progress  of  this  establishment,  but  did  not 
stamp  it  out,  and  when  peaceable  times  came 
again  preparations  were  made  to  restart  tiie 
furnace  fires.  On  17  Feb.  1767  land  was  do- 
nated by  tf^al  decree  to  the  promoters  of 
the  company,  on  condition  that  they  erect  a 
factory,  homes  for  workmen  and  a  church. 
Such  success  accrued  from  this  incentive  that 
after  20  years  of  effort  to  advance  the  art  of 
glass-malang  the  directors  of  the  establishment 
were  enabled,  to  present  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  the  first  pure  crystal  glass 
ever  made  in  France. 

The  government  —  delighted  by  this  achieve- 
ment —  granted  several  thousand  acres  of  forest 
land  to  the  company — in  those  days  wood  fuel 
was  used  for  melting  glass  —  that  all  the  world 
might  know  that  it  was  the  first  in  the  French 
nauon  to  fashion  articles  in  pure  crystal  glass. 

In  1788  three  furnaces  were  in  (iteration  and 
more  than  400  people  employed  in  thar  work- 
ing, an  exceptionally  large  number  in  those 
days  when  small  factories  were  the  rule.  In 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  there  were  works 
at  La  Rochelle  and  Nantes.  Vessels  for  do- 
mestic purposes  and  for  ornament  were  made; 
and  enameling  was  one  of  the  early  forms  of 
decorating,  family  and  city  *arms*  and  mottoes 
furnishing  the  motifs. 

White  and  colored  ^ass  was  made,  includ- 
ing opalescent  and  marble  effects.  The  secret 
also  seems  to  have  been  known  of  patterning 
glass  with  studs  formed  in  dies  and  welded  on 
the  vessel  at  the  furnace.  Much  use  has  been 
made  of  this  means  of  ornamentation  in  quite 
recent  years.  Mirror  making  was  practised  at 
Paris  and  at  Cherbourg  toward  the  end  of  the 
17th  century.  These  manufactories  were  united 
and  the  joint  production  was  very  large.  About 
1690  the  process  of  casting  glass  was  invented, 
and  thus  it  became  possible  to  produce  very 
lai^  plates.  In  1693  these  interests  were  trans- 
ferred to  Saint  Gobain,  a  great  centre  of  the 
plate-glass  industry  of  our  own  time. 

There  is  scarcely  a  variety  of  glass  or  a 
decorative  motif  that  has  not  been  practised 
by  the  French  glass-worker,  and  in  some 
branches  they  possess  the  largest  establishments 
and  employ  uie  greatest  number  of  people. 


Bdgimiiw— The  period  when  giass^makin 
was  introduced  into  Belgium  cannot  be  fixed 
for  certain,  btrt  whenever  it  occurred  it  was 
tmder  Venetian  influence.  Mirror-making  and 
'glass  of  crystal  in  the  Venetian  manner"  are 
mentfoned  in  16th  century  history.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century  a  "gentleman 
glass-maker*  from  Murano  had  a  intent  granted 
mm  to  make  glass  at  Brussels.  The  -terms  of 
tills  patent  implied  an  intention  to  substitute 
for  imported  glass  a  real  home-made  artide. 

An  example  of  ^ass,  mounted  in  sUvetj  in 
the  pectiliar  Svindmill*  fashion  of  this  penod, 
is  a/so  mentioned.  This  same  verre  au  tpouli* 
example  had  an  engraved  pattern  upon  it.  En- 

Saving  upon  glass  became  a  well-practised  art 
:er  in  the  century,  and  continued  to  be  a 
feature  of  Bdgian  ^ss.  Silver  mounted  gla» 
has  been  such  an  important  factor  in  the  in- 
dustry during  the  last  200  years  that  an  cariy 
example  is  worth  mention. 

In  1825  an  organization  calling  itself  the 
Soci6t6  des  Manufactures  de  Glaces,  with  offices 
in  Brussels  —  laid  the  foundation  of  a  glass- 
making  establishment  frorn  the  operations  of 
which  the  industry  has  since  gained  material 
benefit  in  many  wavs.  The  manufactories  were 
located  in  tiie  neigdiborhood  of  Liege— Val 
Saint  Lambert  and  Jemeppe  —  now  the  jwind- 
pal  seat  of  Belgian  ^ass-making,  but  later  were 
supplemented  hy  establishments  near  Namur- 
Jambes  and  at  Charleroi.  ^  Though  most  of  the 
departments  of  the  glass  industry  of  a  centuiy 
ago  were  operated  in  connection  with  the  orig- 
inal foundation,  window  glass  was  one  of  the 
eaitiest  to  be  advanced  to  large  proportions 
ther^  and  claims  were  established  to  assoda- 
tioB  with  tiie  threat  expansion  which  took  place 
in  the  ]>rodu^ion  of  tiiis  commodity — and  its 
accessories  —  in  its  many  varieties.  Among 
the  early  products  were  glass  tiles,  prism  lights, 
vault  lights,  glass  door  signs  and  the  many 
uses  of  plate  glass.  The  different  classes  of 
glass  production  are  now  distributed  over  dif- 
ferent centres  and  every  demand  is  provided  for; 
table  riass,  in  crystal  and  colors:  ornaments  of 
many  kinds;  candle,  oil,  gas  and  electric  light- 
ing requisites ;  bottles  and  jars  for  the  pres. 
ervation  of  fruits  and  meats;  coal-mine  lamp 
chimneys;  toughened  glass,  in  vess^  and  slab 
form  — and  ^e  blanks  used  in  tiie  manu- 
facture of  rich  cut  glass. 

British  tslesv —  The  period  when  ^ass- 
making  was  first  introduced  into  Britain  has 
been  assigned  to  all  &e  Christian  centuries  up 
to  the  seventh,  each  probalnlity  being  supported 
by  some  historic  note  or  tradition.  Furnace 
remains  and  fragments  suggestive  of  actual 

f lass-making  practices  in  the  4th  century 
ave  been  unearthed,  and  there  are  traditions  of 
window  glass-making  in  very  early  periods 
History  tells  us  that  in  the  10th  centuiy  'colored 
windows  in  churches  were  tiie  worx  of  hif^ 
ecclesiastics.'  There  is  no  ^itive  evidence 
however,  in  way  of  record,  till  mid-15th  cen- 
tury times,  when  'glass  windows  were  added 
to  the  homes.*  Thomas  Chamock  tells  us  that 
^lass-makers  were  *scant  in  die  land*  at  that 
time.  In  the  eariy  days  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  — 1558-1603  —  an  Italian  was  'making 
Venice  glasses  at  ye  Crotchet  Friars  in  Lon- 
don," and  this  may  be  taken  as  the  starting 
^int  of  British  glass-m:ddng — other  than 
window  glass,  whidi  was  in  general  nse  at  that 
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time  —  as  ao  established  industry.  It  may  be 
presumed  also  that  Venetian  methods  of  pro- 
duction were  employed,  followers  of  those 
methods  craving  permission  *'to  come  to  Ejig- 
land,  make  glass  and  trach  the  art.*  By  15® 
there  were  15  glass-making  establishments  in 
England.  Progress  in  the  industry  was  _  so 
rapid  that  in  1615  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  f oreiini  glass ;  but  five  years 
later  this  law  was  made  easier  by  an  order  to 
admit  *rare  and  curious  glasses,*  probably  for 
the  sake  of  instruction  in  the  art 

About  1620  glass-makine  was  introduced  into 
Scotland  —  again  under  Venetian  supervision 
—  and  12  years  later  into  Ireland. 

Mirror  and  spectacle  plate  glass  was  being 
made  in  England  in  1634.  Flint  glass  was  intro- 
duced in  Eneland  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century,  and  by  1673  was  in  general  use;  a 
London  manufactory  ptodudiw  it  'as  dear, 
ponderous  and  thick  as  crystaT*  The  use  of 
plate  glass  for  many  purposes,  and  flint  glass 
for  table  wares  and  ornaments,  became  general 
about  this  time,  and  manufactories  were  estab- 
lished throughout  England,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. Window  glass,  in  its  various  forms  of 
crown,  sheet  ana  plate  filled  demands  not  only 
of  the  building  trades,  but  of  the  interior 
decorator,  the  cabinet-maker,  the  mirror-maker, 
the  cpach-builder  and  the  ship-builder;  and  was 
linked  up  with  the  optical  oranches  of  glass 
manufacture,  and  in  accessories  for  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Bint  glass  industry.  The  advent  of 
flint  glass  had  a  revolutionizing  influence  upon 
the  wnole  trade  and  opened  out  many  roads  for 
its  develoimient  and  expansion.  Table  wares  be- 
came its  staple  and  'cutting'  the  most  exten- 
sive form  ot  decoration.  The  ancient  arts  of 
enameling,  gilding  and  engraving  upon  glass 
were  practised  by  themselves  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ^cut**  designs;  some  of  the  pattem- 
ings  of  that  time  requiring  a  second  process 
when  the  limitationft  of  the  cutter's  wheel  had 
been  reached. 

The  forms  in  use  —  for  table  wares  —  were 
very  few  in  number,  and  all  the  estabhshments 
adopted  the  same  shapes  and  decorations,  being 
gruided  mainly  by  the  nome  furnishings  of  thdr 
period.  All  throi^h  the  Georgian  times  the 
same  class  of  form  obtained,  and  till  well  into 
the  19th  century  the  only  appreciable  diflference 
was  in  the  elaboration  of  the  several  decora- 
tive motives. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  century  there  was 
an  all-round  advance  in  range  and  form,  variety 
of  patterning  and  elaboration  of  treatment,  the 
more  highly  skilled  branches  of  craftsmanship 
being  encouraged  to  meet  the  tastes  and  fash- 
ions of  the  time. 

The  dinner-table  and  sideboard  needed  ad- 
ditional articles  and  the  mantel-^elf  and  cabi- 
net called  for  more  choice  ornaments.  Cut- 
glass  furniture  for  the  beautifying  of  the 
palaces  of  Eastern  potentates  was  in  demand; 
chairs,  settees,  tables,  bedsteads  and  even 
balusters  for  the  stairways  had  to  be  provided 
as  also  elaborately  constructed  fountains  and 
lamp  stands.  A  tHoneer  example  of  this  class 
is  the  glass  fountain  —  made  for  die  1851  ex- 
hibition—  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
London.,  The  1851  (London)  and  succeeding 
international  exhibitions  very  materially  as- 
^sted  the  glass  indtistry  and  many  forms  of 
prodi^on  developed  into  large  and  amtinucnts 


business  from  a  single  exhil»tion  specimen. 
New  departments  of  the  industry  about  this 
time  added  largely  to  its  wealth  and  importance. 
Hand  and  machine  etching  upon  table-glass 
were  introduced  in  the  late  fifties  and  early 
sixties,  respectively;  ornamental  glass  for  table 
use  and  home  decoration  advanced  enormously 
and  brought  with  it  extensive  use  for  colored 
glass.  Gas  and  coal-oil  similarly  benefited 
glass-makiuE^  without  materially  reducing  the 
extent  of  candelabra  and  candlestick  production. 

Association  with  other  industries — as  ttw  sil- 
versmith—also brought  much  benefit  to  the 
glass  interests.  Sculpturing  of  glass,  after  the 
manner  of  the  bas-relief  marbles  of  ancient 
Greece,  was  introduced  in  the  sixties.  The  first 
specimen  was  in  clear  flint-glass  and  its  decora- 
tive motif  that  of  Greece  in  the  4th  century  B.C. 
Following  this  was  the  effort  to  revive  an  art 
not  known  to  have  been  practised  since  Roman 
Em^re  times  and  believed  to  be  of  -Atfaenian 
origm.  This  endeavor  was  to  reproduce  the 
"Portland  Vase"  in  its  original  material  — 
glass.  The  effort  was  successful  in  every  sense 
and  resulted  in  opening  the  road  to  several  new 
features  in  glass  ornamentation. 

In  the  late  seventies  a  decorative  motif  akin 
to  glass  sculpturing  resulted  from  efforts  to 
reproduce  in  glass,  some  of  the  ancient  ex- 
am^es  of  carved  rock  crystal.  This  effort  too 
was  entirely  successful  and  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  another  new  branch  of  the 
industry.  In  the  early  eighties,  enameling  and 
gilding  upon  flint-glass  was  successfully  re- 
vived, as  also  was  the  intaglio  style  of  cut-glass 
decoration,  now  scnnetimes  called  "stone-cut.^ 
The  process  of  iridiung  the  surface  of  glass 
has  been  practised  in  England  since  1880.  In 
that  year  its  application  to  very  deep  shades  of 
blue  and  green  glass  produced  effects  very 
closely  resembling  the  antiques  of  Egypt  and 
Rome.  The  same  material  and  process,  used 
upon  a  surface  "crackled*  in  the  16ih  century 
Venetian  manner^  produced  "Scarahaeus  glass." 
The  manufacturing  of  flint-glara  in  Ireland  de- 
clined about  1835. 

John  A.  Seevice. 

GLASS,  Chemical  Properties  of.  The 
surfaces  of  glass  objects*  though  apparently 
stable  tmder  the  ccmditions  of  commercial  eco- 
nomic uses,  are  subject  to  certain  chemical 
changes  in  favorable  circumstances.  All 
glasses  containing  alkalis,  particularly  if  the 
proportion  is  unduly  large,  will  give  up  a 
minute  portion  of  that  constituent  to  pure  cold 
water  standing  against  the  surface  for  a  pro- 
longed jieriod.  If  the  water  is  heated  the  chem- 
ical action  of  solution  progresses  faster.  This 
is  quite  noticeable  in  the  case  of  cheap  window 
glass  used  in  greenhouses,  which  soon  loses  its 
polished  surface  on  the  under  side,  where  it 
IS  continually  moist  and  subjected  to  consider- 
able beat  When  the  water  touching  the  glass 
is  very  hot,  as  in  a  steam  boiler  under  pressure, 
the  action  is  quite  rapid,  as  illustrated  by  the 
clouding  of  the  glass  gauge  tubes  of  high 
pressure  boilers.  A  piece  of  Bohemian  (potash) 
glass  placed  in  very  hot  water  tmder  high  pres- 
sure will  dissolve  cc»npletely  in  a  few  hours. 

Water  containing  alkalis  exerts  a  chemical 
action  on  all  forms  of  glass  in  which  silica  is 
a  component,  abstracting  this  substance  by  solu- 
tion, and  later  carrying  away  the  released 
allcaiis  and  basic  substances.    On  the  other 
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hand  water  containing  a  percentage  of  acid  is 
very  sknr  to  attack  silica  glass,  the  acid  seem- 
ing to  reinforce  the  silica  and  oppose  its  sepa- 
ration. Strong  acids,  however,  will  decompose 
slowly  glasses  which  have  an  excessive  content 
of  basic  components,  or  in  which  there  is  a  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  boric  or  phosphoric 
acids.  Strong  hydrofluortc  acid  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  both  destructive  of  glass  surfaces,  the 
former  to  such  a  marked  degree  that  it  is  used 
to  etch  patterns  tipon  polished  glass.  Deteriora- 
tion of  the  surface  also  occurs  where  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  moisture  are  both  present  in  the 
air.  The  moisture  which  condenses  on  the 
glass  begins  the  dissolving  process,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  this  alkaline  solu- 
tion, uniting  with  the  alkali  present  to  form  a 
salt.  In  the  case  of  a  soda  glass,  a  dry  crust 
of  crystalline  soda  carbonate  spreads  over  the 
surface  giving  it  a  cloudy  appearance.  An  at- 
tempt to  wipe  this  off  with  a  dry  rag  results  in 
scratching  the  surface  with  the  sharp  soda 
crystals.  It  should  be  gently  washed  away  with 
warm  water,  allowing  plenty  of  time  for  the 
crystals  to  fully  dissolve.  In  potash  glasses  the 
cloudy  appearance  is  not  seen  because  the 
potash  carbonate  is  hygroscopic  and  remains 
continually  in  a  liquid  form.  In  both  cases  the 
alkaline  skin  or  scum  becomes  a,  breeding  place 
for  certain  bacteria  or  fungi  which  act  destruc- 
tively upon  the  glass.  A  percentage  of  boric 
acid  in  the  glass  mixture  tends  to  prevent  this 
bacterial  action,  and  boric  acid,  glasses  are 
found  to  be  notably  resistant  to  atmospheric 
deterioration. 

Glasses  prepared  for  optical  purposes  are 
submitted  to  approximation  tests  as  to  their 
atmospheric  resistance  bjr  placing  them  in  a 
continuous  current  of  moist  air  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  175°  F.  for  a  period  of  several  days. 
The  durable  glasses  are  unafEected.  Those  less 
durable  exhibit  varying  degrees  of  dimming  of 
the  surface.  This,  however,  is  an  arbitrary 
method,  and  it  has  not  been  proved  that  it  really 
determines  the  relative  economic  endurance  of 
the  glasses  tested. 

Glass  is  also  affected  by  prolon^d  exposure 
to  dlr^  sunlight.  The  action  is  most  pro- 
notmced  as  to  die  ultra-violet  rays,  which  pro- 
duce a  discoloration  especially  noticeable  in 
glasses  containing  manganese:  these  glasses  be- 
come brownish  or  purple-brownish.  Similar 
phenomena  of  discoloration  have  been  noted  in 
glass  subjected  to  the  action  of  radium.  The 
chemical  sensitiveness  of  glass  to  the  action  of 
lig^  is  of  considerable  economic  importance  in 
the  manufacture  of  photographic  dry-plates. 
Glass  which  has  once  carried  a  strongly  con- 
trasted negative  cannot  be  coated  with  emul- 
sion a  second  time,  for  the  image  of  the  first 
exposure  remains  in  some  degree  in  the  glass 
surface,  and  reappears  in  the  setond  exposure. 

The  most  resistant  of  all  varieties  of  glass 
is  a  borosilicate  ^ass  containing  some  mag- 
nesia. After  heating  a  few  times,  however, 
this  glass  has  a  tendency  to  become  sItghtTy 
milky  and  finally  opaque.  Its  rival  for  many 
purposes  is  vitrified  silica,  which  resembles 
glass  in  team  respects,  but^  containing  no  al- 
kali, »  free  from  the  detenorations  which  the 
alkalis  invite. 

Chemical  and  Physical  Properties,  Colors, 
etc. —  How  long  sand  and  soda  served  by  them- 
selves for  the  production  of  glass  no  one  can  now 


tell,  yet  while  these  elements  are  alwi^  the  prime 
essentials  scientific  discoveries  have  from  the 
earliest  times  so  directed  the  artificer  of  this 
most  useful  commodi^  that  no  quality  or 
varietur  of  material  and  no  color  or  shade  of 
color  is  now  impossible  of  production.  There 
is  scarcely  a  mineral  that  has  not  in  some  form 
been  employed  in  glass-making,  either  for  body 
or  color.  Sand,  mnts  and  various  rocks  have 
provided  the  silica,  but  sand  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally used,  as  being  more  free  from  the  im- 
purities which  affect  glass  —  in  substance  or 
color— the  most  readily  obtained  and  needing 
the  least  preparation.  When  rocks  were  used  they 
were  calcined,  pulverized  and  freed  as  far  as 
possible  from  impurities.  There  are  different 
grades  of  glass-making  sand.  The  first  bed  of 
the  required  quality  mentioned  in  glass-making 
history  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Belus,  near  Mount  •Caimel.  The  andeiit 
Phoenician  glass-makers  used  this  sand,  and 
die  supplies  were  drawn  upon  extensively  as 
late  as  the  16th  century  by  the  Venetian  elass- 
makers  for  their  finest  productions ;  thougn  for 
inferior  kinds  of  glass  they  could  use  the  sand 
of  their  own  lagunes.  The  finer  gp^des  of  glass 
require  a  purified  sand  and  this  is  obtained  by 
washing  and  burning  out  of  the  earths,  metals 
and  v»etable  matter  v^ch  affect  glass  in  various 
ways  if  not  removed  before  the  melting  process 
tanes  place.  Iron  is  nearly  always  present  and 
has  a  tendency  to  give  a  green  cast  to  the 
glass.  The  proportion  of  sand  in  glass  is  rarely 
less  than  SO  per  cent  of  the  full  mixture  ana 
not  often  more  than  75  per  cent.  Outside  these 
bounds  the  molten  glass  becomes  difficult  to 
manipulate.  Where  a  more  permanent  glass  is 
required  an  increased  proportion  of  silica  fused 
at  a  higher  temperature  will  produce  it,  but  at 
the  sacrifice  of  other  qualities.  Various  alkalis 
and  alkaline  earths  are  used  to  fuse  the  sand. 
Soda  and  potash  are  the  chief  solvents  for 
nearly  all  the  varieties  of  glass  made.  The 
ashes  of  wood,  various  plants  and  seaweed 
have  also  answered  the  purpose.  In  France, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  alkali  used  was 
produced  from  fern.  There  were  alkali  yieldiiv 
plaiits  in  the  lagunes  of  Venice.  In  the  15th 
century  the  dregs  of  wine  provided  Spain  with 
a  suitable  ash  for  the  pufpose,  and  the  early 
Chinese  "made  mirrors  from  pebbles  and  a 
material  obtained  from  the  sea  and  reduced  to 
ashes.*  A  suitable  soda  can  be  extracted  from 
sea-salt  Glass  made  from  potash  is  more 
limpid  than  that  made  from  a  vegetable  ash. 
The  soil  of  Egypt,  where  the  fir^  glass  is  said 
to  have  been  made,  contained  abundance  of 
soda  and  sand.  An  excess  of  alkali  makes  glass 
liable  to  decompose  through  the  effects  of  .ttme 
and  atmospheric  infiuence. 

Arsenic,  alumina,  barium,  iron,  lime,  lead, 
magnesia,  strontitun,  zinc  are  also  elements  in 
glass-making.  The  simile  ^sses  are  composed 
principaliy  of  silica  and  alkali;  the  mixtures 
varying  accordng  to  requireiiients,  and  embrace 
the  several  kinds  of  window  utd  bottle  passes. 
Ordinaiy  window  gkiss  contains  sand,  soda  and 
lime.  Crown  glass  has  potash  added.  Plate- 
glass  contains  sand,  soda  —  or  potash- — lime, 
alumina  and  iron.  Bottle  glass  has. sand,  soda, 
dumina  and  iron.  The  compound  glasses  are 
composed  of  silica  and  alkali,  with  more  or 
less  metallic  substances.  Flint  glass  is  the  most 
important  of  the  compoiud  varieties.  V^xiaas 
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recipes  are  employed  in  making  it,  but  a  well- 
proved  one  embraced  in  its  composition  sand, 
red  lead,  refined  ash,  saltpetre,  arsenic,  man- 
ganese and  borax.  These  combined  ingredients 
form  the  ®batch»  or  ^frit*  The  proportions 
are  roundly — three  of  sand,  two  of  lead,  one 
of  ash  and  about  one-fifth  of  one  of  saltpetre. 
The  arsenic,  manganese  and  borax  are  added  in 
varying  very  small  quantities,  sH^tly  graded  in 
order  named.  Lead  is  the  most  important 
metallic  substance  in  the  compound  glasses.  It 
is  used  in  the  form  of  litharge  and  red  oxide. 
Both  are  produced  in  the  furnacing  of  pig 
lead.  Both  are  active  fluxes  and  glasses  made 
with  them  require  less  alkali  in  proportion  to 
silica  than  those  made  without  them.  The  red 
lead,  after  it  has  been  ground  in  water  and 
dried'  to  a  very  fine  powder,  is  now  the  more 
generally  used. 

For  optical  glass  and  the  strass  from  which 
artificial  gems  are  made,  an  increased  proportion 
of  lead  is  required,  density  being  the  chief  aim, 
though  as  with  an  excess  of  alkali  its  lasting 
power  is  affected.  Density,  refractiveness  and 
pellucid  brilliance  are  the  qualities  imparted  to 
glass  by  the  use  of  red  lead.  A  refined  ash 
ready_  for  use  is  now  obtainable.  Salt^tre  as- 
rfsts  in  driving  off  the  globules  of  air  in  the 
Ii<iuid  glass.  Arsenic  and  borax  are  purifying 
aids.  'Manganese  is  used  to  neutralize  uie  colors 
imparted  by  the  other  elements  in  glass.  The 
aluminous  earth  frequently  combined  with 
manganese  may  be  removed  by  a  washing  proc- 
ess. The  aim  is  to  make  flint-glass  absolutely 
colorless.  It  is  considered  *hirfi*  in  tone  when 
it  assumes  a  pink  cast;  and  *low*  when  oC  a 
preen  cast.  The  high  tone  may  disappear  dur- 
ing the  working  out  of  the  metal  from  the 
melting  pot,  or  it  may  be  reduced  by  a  very- 
uncertain —  and  not  to  be  commended  —  trick 
known  to  experts,  but  once  low  it  remains  low 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

Flint-glass  is  always  liaUe  to  get  low  in 
color  if  kept  in  fusion  too  long.  A  "proof*  is 
taken  of  the  color  of  each  pot  of  metal  in  the 
furnace  as  soon  as  the  fusion  is  complete  and 
the  rough  scum  which  always  arises  has  been 
skimmed  or  raked  from  the  top  of  the  molten 
mass.  The  true  color  can  only  be  correctly 
gauged  by  observing  it  through  the  thiclaiess 
at  fracture,  lengthways  of  the  proof,  not 
through  its  surface. 

The  oxide  of  scrnie  particular  metal  is  gen- 
erally employed  to  produce  particular  colors  in 
glass.  Metallic  substances  so  employed  include 
antimony  for  ambers,  purples,  reds  and  yellows ; 
copper  for  ambers,  blues,  greens  and  reds;  co- 
balt for  blues  and  greens ;  chromium  for 
greens;  gold  for  finest  ruby  reds;  iron  for 
ambers,  blues,  browns,  greens,  reds  and  yel- 
lows; nickel  for  blues  and  greens;  silver  for 
ambers  and  yellows ;  tin  for  reds ;  uranium  for 
greens  and  yellows.  Self-colors  are  usually 
made  separately,  but  shades  of  all  can  be  pro- 
duced by  superimposing  one  color  glass  upon 
another  —  or  casing  as  it  is  familiarly  called  — 
and  as  many  as  six  different  colors  in  one 
article  have  been  successfully  united.  A  fur- 
ther variation  in  shade  may  be  obtained  by 
changing  the  quantities  of  tne  separate  colors 
used.  Ruby  colored  glass  made  from  gold  is 
essentially  a  "casing  material,  not  for  use  by 
itself,  heat  being  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
controlhng  the  tmt   Though  the  first  melting 


of  the  *ruby*  ingredients  may  show  only  a 
golden  yellow  tint  —  in  which  stage  it  is 
gathered  into  Jumps  and  annealed  —  when  re- 
heated for  casing  jjurposes  the  desired  ruby  tint 
develops  and  continues  to  deepen  in  color  by 
continuous  heat.  A  vessel  made  from  uncased 
ruby  would  be  scarcely  transparent,  unless  very 
thin.  Gold  is  capable  of  producing  a  variety  of 
tints  in  glass,  including — besides  ruby  — 
shades  of  blue,  orange,  green  and  yellow.  Cop- 
per is  also  capable  of  producing  ruby  tints, 
and  a_  brownish  red  js  obtained  from  iron. 
Sometimes  ruby  glass  is  semi-opaque,  or  what 
the  glass-maker  calls  •muddy*  and  some 
peculiar  freaks  have  occasionally  dewloped 
from  this  cause.  Some  of  the  freaks  in  this 
connecti<m  —  freaks  because  they  cannot  be 
controlled  in  the  fabrication  —  show  a  muddy 
-  red  exterior  which  changes  to  a  dull  but  nearly 
transparent  green  when  light  is  passed  through 
it.  Opaque  and  opalescent  glasses  are  obtained 
from  the  use  of  oxide  of  tin,  or  from 
phosphate  of  lime,  in  the  ingredients. 

Fully  opaque  glass  resembles  porcelain,  and 
while  all  the  colors  can  be  made  opaque,  chalk 
white,  as  a  ground  for  other  colors,  is  most 
frequently  in  use.  Opaque  white  is  used  as  an 
enamel,  in  the  fashioning  of  frlass  vessels  for 
painting  upon,  and,  when  united  to  another 
color,  for  cameo  carving.  When  used  for  the 
last  named  purpose  the  usual  "white"  formula 
must  be  altered  to  agree  with  that  of  the  glass 
with  which  it  has  to  be  united.  Transparent 
and  opaque  glasses  differ  in  density  in  the  sub- 
stance and  the  union  of  "hard*  and  *soft* 
glasses  invites  trouble  after  annealing;  es- 
pecially so  when  the  abrasion  of  one  of  the 
parts  IS  taking  place  —  as  in  cameo  carving  — 
ruinous  cracks  often  developing  from  the 
slightest  initial  fracture  — as  a  scratch  from  any 
sharp-pointed  instrument  Opalescent  glass 
turns  from  clear  to  opaque  fire  means,  and 
can  be  controlled.  The  transition  occurs  during 
the  process  of  fashioning  the  glass  vessel,  and 
the  opacity  can  be  arrested  and  largely  con- 
trolled at  the  will  of  the  artificer.  When 
gathered  from  the  melting  pot  the  metal  is 
transparent;  a  partial  cooling  influences  the  ac- 
tion of  the  opacity-producing  chemicals  in  the 
ingredients  and  makes  possible  both  transpar- 
ent and  opaque  effects  m  the  one  article. 

There  are  numerous  recipes  for  coloring 
^ass,  but  success  with  any  largely  depends  upon 
the  skill  riiown  in  adjusting  the  quantities  of 
the  several  ingredients  and  in  regulating  the 
heat  of  the  furnace  during  fusion ;  variations 
in  temperature  very  materially  affecting  the 
shade  of  color.  Various  colors  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  same  metal  and  various  metals 
have  produced  similar  colors.  Amber  tints  can 
be  obtained  from  antimony,  arsenic,  copper, 
iron,  manganese^  and  silver.  Black  and  browns 
from  charcoal,  iron,  manganese  and  zaffre. 
Greens  from  copper,  cobalt,  chromium,  iron, 
nickel  and  uranium.  Purples  from  antimony 
and  manganese.  Reds  from  antimony,  copper, 
gold,  iron,  and  tin-  Yellows  from  antimony 
charcoal,  iron,  manganese,  silver,  and  uranium. 
Opaque  white  from  antimony,  arsenic,  phos- 
phate of  lime;  with  sometimes  a  mixture  prC'*. 
pared  from  tin  and  lead.  The  tlint-^sa 
''batch'*  is  usually  employed  for  colored  glasses. 
The  presence  of  iron,  copper  and  other  metals, 
in  varying  proportions,  renders  colgred^^sg  , 
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more  subject  to  decomposition  than  uncolored 
glass.   The  iridization  seen  on  ancient  colored 

tlass  was  not  intentional  in  the  fabrication,  but 
ue  to  chemical  changes  of  the  surface;  long 
exposure  and  atmospheric  influences  causing  a 
separation  of  the  constituent  parts  and  produc- 
ing the  minute  flakes  of  glass  ^yhich  reflect  the 
li^t  at  various  angles  and  give  out  prismatic 
hues. 

Similar    prismatic    effects    can    now  be 

?Toduced  by  the  fumes  of  certain  chenucals  dif- 
used  over  the  surface  of  a  glass  vessel  during 
the  "blowing*  process,  and  made  permanent  by 
reheating  at  the  furnace  immediately  after  the 
fuming  has  taken  place.  As  with  the  ancient 
iridescent  glass,  dark  grounds  —  es:pecially 
greens  and  blues  —  throw  out  the  prismatic 
colors  best. 

Whenever  substances  containing  silica  and 
alkali  are  subjected  to  intense  heat,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  glass  formation;  as 
for  instance,  reeds  or  straw  burnt  in  very  large 
masses.  Metallurgical  operations,  such  as  the 
smelting  of  ores,  have  produced  glass.  Glass- 
making  history  often  refers  to  remelting  glass. 
Lumps  of  glass  sent  from  Spain  to  the  Roman 
glass-workers  were  remelted  when  coloring 
materials  had  been  added.  Efforts  to  produce 
a  superior  glass  for  rich  cutting  have  been  suc- 
cessful when  the  whole  first  melting  of  the 
flint  *'batch*  has  been  taken  from  the  melting 
pot  in  an  iron  ladle  and  plunged  into  a  cauldron 
of  water*  the  effect  being  to  break  up  the  gkiss 
into  small  particles,  in  amKarance  liice  cracked 
ice.  It  was  then  refllled,  corrected  in  color  if 
necessary  and  remelted,  producing  a  glass  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible  for  cuttmg  purposes 
and  free  from  the  stria  present  at  the  first 
melting. 

Glass  at  a  bif^  temperature  is  fluid  and 
solidifies  as  the  temperature  is  reduced  When 

regulated  to  a  semi-fluid  state  it  becomes  tract- 
able and  its  ductility  admits  of  its  being  manipu- 
lated in  a  variety '  of  way?;  blown  hollow 
through  an  iron  blow-pipe,  cast  in  a  mol^ 
pressed  in  a  machine  or  with  hand  pincers, 
drawn  out  into  lengths  —  either  solid  or  hol- 
low, rolled  into  plates,  whirled  into  discs  or 
sheared  as  cloth  is  cut  with  scissors.  The 
peculiar  tenacity  of  the  substance  enables  any 
of  these  processes  to  be  performed,  but  only 
by  a  practised  hand,  and  as  the  metal  rapidly 
cools,  the  several  operations  must  be  rapidqr 

Eerformed.  The  molten  ^ass  commences  to 
arden  tnunediately  it  is  drawn  from  the  pot 
in  the  furnace  and  quickly  becomes  incapaue 
of  expansion  by  air  or  manipulation  by  too), 
but  it  can  be  softened  to  the  working  condition 
again  by  a  plunge  into  any  sufficiently  heated 
enclosure,  usually  the  mouth  of  die  melting 
pot. 

A  moderate  heat  is  reqtured  for  the  welding 
of  gUss,  and  handles  or  applied  ornamentation 
can  be  made  quite  secure  if  the  parts  of  tmion 
are  without  sulphur  or  smoke  from  the  furnace, 
both  of  which  elements  prevent  perfect  cohesion 
of  the  parts.  It  is  necessary  to  reheat  quickly 
after  the  union  is  made.  A  cold  metal  coming 
in  contact  with  a  glass  form  upon  the  blowing 
iron  when  just  cooled  to  hardness  will  initiate 
a  fracture  at  the  chilled  part  which  will  extend 
through  the  whole  of  its  thickness  when  given 
a  fight  blow,  and  separate  the  form  from  the 


iron  —  rod  or .  tube  —  upon  which  it  has  been 
fashioned.  These  principles  of  welding  and 
fracturing,  both  instantaneous  in  operation,  are 
important  factors  possessed  by  no  other 
material. 

John  A.  Service. 
GLASS,  Cut  or  Inctaed.  See  Glass,  Okha- 

MENTATIOK  OF;  GlASS,  VARIETIES  OF. 

GLASS,  Ornamentation  of.  !n  the  pref- 
ace to  one  of  his  textbooks  upon  the  ap^ca- 
tion  of  art,  Lewis  F.  Day  says:  *It  is  only 
in  theoiy  that  ornament  can  be  independently 
discussed.  Practically  it  exists  only  relatively 
to  its  application.'  'The  necessity  of  adapting 
design  to  its  position  and  use  is  as  obvious  u 
it  is  absolute."  These  axioms  are  especially 
true  in  regard  to  the  ornamentation  of  ^as& 
as  well  from  the  nature  of  the  matuial  itself 
as  from  the  variety  in  form  to  which  omamenr 
is  at  once  a  necessity  and  a  complement.  The 
earliest  known  manner  and  process  employed 
in  the  ornamentation  of  glass  was  in  all  prob- 
ability su^ested  by  the  "iru^ed  excrescences* 
which  disfigured  the  first  "metalline  form*  de- 
scribed in  Dr.  Johnson's  eulogy.  By  maai^ 
lating  these  excrescences  and  giving  direcuon 
to  the  flowing  metal,  the  first  effort  at  orna- 
mentation was  accomplished.  The  same  motive 
is  carried  out  in  eveiy  epoch  of  glass-making 
histoiy  from  the  earliest  Egyptian  times  right 
into  our  ovni  day.  The  principle  is  that  of 
patterning  or  initiating  a  foun<utidn  for  pat- 
terning hy  the  maoipnlation  of  glass  in  its 
molten  state^  either  by  scoriation  of  mass 
or  by  welding  upon  .the  surface  of  a  partly 
fashioned  form  during  the  process  of  fabn- 
cation  at  the  furnace.  From  the  development 
of  this  primitive  motive  many  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  most  beautiful  decorative  fea- 
tures known  to  the  glass-making  industry  have 
been  evolved.  It  is  the  base  of  me  whole  range 
of  the  reticulated  classes  of  ornamentation 
which  have  diaracterized  the  efforts  of  glass- 
workers  In  many  periods  and  in  most  cotmtries. 
Antique  examples  in  our  museums  show  that 
ancient  craftsmen  in  the  East  practised  exten- 
sively this  appliqu6  mode  of  omamentmg  glass. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  adapted  it  in  various 
ways.  It  was  a  feature  in  Persian  and  Byzan- 
tine glass-making.  Venice  employed  it  in  cre- 
ations which  have  influenced  ornamental  glass 
production  whoever  the  art  has  been  cultivated 
dtiring  the  last  five  centuries.  Spain  com- 
menced its  ornamental  glass  productioa  along 
the  same  lines  and  the  earliest  known  drinking 
vessels  of  s^ass  used  in  Britain  —  supposedly 
of  Roman  origin  —  possessed  the  same  con- 
structive features.  It  needs  no  great  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  trace  back  such  contri- 
butions to  usefulness  in  glasswares  as  handles, 
stems  and  feet  to  this  parent  stock.  The  whole 
range  of  decorative  motives  resulting  from  the 
manipulation  of  lumps,  strips  and  threads  of 
ajass  welded  upon  the  surface  of  a  blown  fpmi, 
belong  to  this  class.  There  are  few  records 
of  the  manipulating  processes  employed  by  the 
ancient  glass-workers  in  turning  these  welded 
parts  into  ornament,  but  to  one  conversant  with 
the  materia!  the  difficulties  are  oftentimes  not 
so  great  as  they  would  appear  to  be.  The 
ornamental  treatment  to  follow  the  applique 
form  is  largely  a  matter  of  surmise,  but  the 
evidences  are  in  favor  of  some  form  of  cutting 
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upon  a  wheel  and  the  gem  lapidist  seems  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  introducing  it.  Most  of  the 
early  practised  means  of  abrading  glass  orna- 
mentally came  within  the  term  'cuttinft* 
though  they  embraced  grinding,  scraping,  rub- 
bing and  scratching. 

Ancient  examples  of  transparent  glass  in  the 
British  Museum  show  unmistakable  signs  of 
having  been  ^cut'  hy^  means  identical  with  those 
in  use  in  bur  own  time  and  it  would  appear  to 
be  unnecessary  to  look  beyond  them  in  an 
attempt  to  fix  the  origin  of  cut  glass.  Illus- 
trations and  descriptions  of  these  examples 
appear  in  *The  History  of  Art  in  Chaldea  and 
Assyria*  by  Georges  Perrot  and  Charles 
Chipiez  (Vol.  II,  pp.  306-307).  Layard  dis- 
covered them  at  Nineveh.  The  first  named 
may  have  been  used  for  some  precious  unguent. 
The  description  says:  "It  has  been  blown  solid 
and  then  the  inside  cut  out  by  means  of  an 
instrument  which  has  left  easily  visible  traces 
of  its  passage;  this  instrument  was  no  doubt 
motmtea  on  a  lathe.' 


after  'turning*  it  into  shape  —  taldng  up  the 

first  glass  object  ready  to  his  hand  and  by  a 
chance  abrasion  discovering  a  means  of  orna- 
mentation the  veiy  antipodes  of  the  hitherto 
one  and  only  <'appltque'>  method,  i.e.,  cut  glass. 

The  "cut*  upon  this  antique  is  known  as  the 
"olive"  and  is  formed  upon  a  convex- faced 
wheel  —  such  as  may  be  used  to  "concave* 
a  lens  —  the  size  of  the  wheel  and  the  curve 
of  the  surface  worked  upon  determining  its 
outline.  By  encircling  a  tube  form  with  a 
row  of  "olives*  joined  together,  then  repeating 
above  and  below  in  alternate  spaces  the  6rst 
row  of  cuts  automatically  assume  the  "lozenge* 
form.  The  irregularity  of  the  placing  of  the 
cuts  is  suggestive  of  the  eventual  lozenge  pat- 
tern occurrmg  from  the  accidental  joining  of 
a  number  of  Haphazard  cuts,  thus  the  entirely 
surrounded  "olive*  would  become  polygonal, 
while  the  partially  free  would  have  the  *^cale- 
like*  appearance  observable.  Drawit^^s  B  and 
C  show  these  effects  on  tubes  of  same  shape 
with  *cuts*  arranged  in  regular  order.  (For 


Dntwins  A  (top).    Dnwing  B  (center).    Drawing  C  (bottom). 


Without  relying  upon  the  "blown  solid* 
argument  the  su^estion  of  a  cutting  instru- 
ment which  left  visible  traces  of  its  passage 
comes  very  near  to  the  glass-cutting  operations 
of  subsequent  times  and  incidentally  is  both 
an  eafty  suggestion  of  the  principle  of  stopper- 
ing a  glass  vessel  to  preserve  its  precious  con- 
tents and  the  advantages  of  transparent  glass 
over  other  substances  for  such  purposes  of 
preservation. 

The  second  example  comes  nearer  still  to 
cut  glass  as  we  know  it.  It  is  described  as  ''a 
glass  cylinder  or  tube  of  unknown  use;  it  is 
covered  with  a  decoration  made  of  lozenges 
with  a  concave  surface.*  (See  drawing  A). 
The  theory  that  it  represents  the  beginnmg  of 
glass-cutting  gets  some  support  from  the  class 
of  cut  distributed  over  its  surface.  In  assum- 
mg  its  period  to  be  about  700  B.C.,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  Assyrian  lapidist  who  ground 
into  shape  the  rock  crystal  lens  discovered  at 
same  time  and  place  (see  Layard's  'Discov- 
eries,* page  197),  when  about  to  make  the 
always  necessary  test  of  his  stone  wheel  — 


application  of  this  motif  see  The  Art  Journal 
'Report  on  International  Exhibition,*  London 
1851,  pp.  32,  175).  Most  facetted  patternings  upon 
cut  glass  are  produced  automatically  from  the 
crossing  and  recrossing  of  the  lines  of  orna- 
mentation. The  remark  "of  unknown  use*  for 
this  antique  object  has  its  significance.  Pos- 
sibly it  had  no  definite  use;  the  form  being  the 
usual  experimental  one  of  the  glass-blower 
when  testing  the  clearness  of  his  "metal*  and 
is  the  preliminary  of  many  blown  shapes,  fre- 
quently never  passing  beyond  this  limit  owing 
to  various  kinds  of  defect  The  entire  absence 
of  any  similar  antique  supports  this  theory. 

The  bas-relief  ornamental  glass  (better 
known  perhaps  as  cameo)  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  was  a  form  of  "cutting,*  the  orna- 
mentation being  effected  in  part  by  the  lapi- 
dary's wheel  and  it  is  probable  the  essential  to 
finished  cut  glass — polishing — was  in  diose 
times,  as  now,  accomplished  partly  on  the 
wheel. 

The  most  famous  examples  of  bas-relief 
ornamented  glass  known  —  the  Portland  vase— 
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has  a  highly  polished  surface  and  one  of  the 
arguments  used  to  support  a  theory  of  Greek 
ongin  for  this  classic  gem  is  based  upon  the 
known  proficiency  of  the  ancient  Greek  sculptor 
in  the  toreutic  art. 

Any  incisory  form  of  ornamenting  glass  — 
by  diamond  or  hard  metal  point  or  by  lapidary's 
wheel  —  was  usually  described  by  early  histo- 
rians as  *cut,*  but  in  the  13th  century  there 
are  Ginstantinople  records  of  ^glass  cups  and 
shallow  basins  cut  with  the  wheel.*^  That  this 
MFas  the  true  type  of  cutting  may  be  inferred 
from  the  description  given  —  "one  cup  has  the 
surface  so  cut  away  that  small  cones  are  left 
standing  up  (the  diamond  cutting  of  to-day) 
and  another  has  circles  formed  in  same  man- 
ner.'* The  writings  of  Chardin  Cmid-16th 
century)  record  Persian  glass  bottles  "cut 
diamondwise.*  There  is  a  Bohemian  claim  to 
the  invention  of  cut  glass  rarly  in  the  17th 
century,  but  as  the  art  was  not  unknown  in 
ancient  Assyrian  times  and  there  are  evidences 
of  its  practice  in  the  early  mediaeval,  this  claim 
may  have  been  based  upon  the  discovery  o£ 
some  advanced  production  of_  the  cutter's 
wheel;  possibly  the  one  which  in  later  times 
proved  such  a  boon  to  the  glass  industry  in 
several  of  its  departments,  not  only  in  Bo- 
hemia but  in  other  countries,  especially  Eng- 
land about  the  middle  of  last  centiuy.  This 
feature  was  developed  from  the  substitution  of 
"intaglio"  for  "relief*  ornamentation  upon  cased 
glass  of  the  kind  formerly  used  so  extensively 
by  Roman  glass-workers.  Any  colored  trans- 
parent glass  formed  the  base  and  an  outer 
coating  of  opaque  white  served  as  a  ground 
for  the  ornamentation  which  was  cut  through 
the  casing  into  the  substance  beneath;  the  con- 
trasting colors  clearly  defining  the  lines  of  the 
pattern. 

Cut-glass  pattemings  are  produced  by  first 
grinding  away  the  main  lines  of  the  design 
upon  an  iron  wheel,  with  fine  sand  and  water, 
streamed  between  the  wheel  and  the  glass,  as 
the  cutting  medium.  The  second  process  is 
performed  upon  stone  wheels,  of  shape  and 
size  corresponding  with  the  iron  wheels  and 
kept  wet  by  contact  with  a  moistened  sponge. 
This  operation  gives  definite  form  and  a  smooth 
surface  to  Ac'  cut.  The  polishing  is  effected 
in  varioas  ways  —  by  wheels  of  wood  and  cork; 
by  wheel  brushes  and  by  an  acid  bath.  The 
wheel  polishing  mediums  are  finely  ground 
pumice  and  rotton-stone  mixed  with  water,  for 
first  process;  and  afterward  a  putt^-powder 
made  from  levd  and  tin,  also  mixed  with  water. 
The  acid  bath  is  hydrofluoric.  The  iron  wheels 
rotate  toward  the  operator,  other  wheels  the 
reverse  way. 

As  some  of  the  descriptions  of  early  "cut* 
glass  most  assuredly  point  to  finely  wigraved 
intaglio  ornamentation,  with  figure  subjects  a 
frequent  motive,  the  glass- engraver's  art  must 
be  accredited  with  quite  ancient  origin.  An 
8th  century  example  is  known  but  some  of 
its  ornamentation  is  so  filmy  that  it  may  have 
been  effected  by  a  sharp  pointed  instrument  in- 
stead of  the  metal  wheel.  In  l5th  century  his- 
tory engraving  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
German,  Dutch,  Venetian  and  French  glass. 
By  end  of  the  century  it  had  advanced  consid- 
erably and  the  craftsman  of  that  period  was 
styled  "lapidary  and  glass-cutter.* 


For  some  considerable  time  after  the  iSth 
century  the  best  work  appears  to  have  been 
done  in  Germany  and  Austria  —  the  Bohemians 
being  especially  exfwert  craftsmen  —  though  the 
art  was  practised  in  several  other  European 
countries.  The  Spanish  town  of  La  Granja 
was  famed  for  its  engraved  glass  and  as  deco- 
rated mirror  making  was  also  a  feature  of 
production  there  the  engraved  mirrors  (of  the 
type  shown  in  illustration)  occasionally  met 
with  in  southern  Europe,  may  have  originated 
there.  Excellent  engraving  was  done  in  France, 
Holland  and  England  throughout  the  I8th  and 
19th  centuries.  Cut  glass  of  the  later  Georgian 
periods  produced  iu  England,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land received  aid  from  association  with  the 
sister  art  of  en^aving  and  by  this  co-operation 
ornamental  motives  were  carried  to  completion 
that  could  only  have  been  partially  effected  by 
eidier  one  of  the  processes.  The  broad  fea- 
tures of  ornamentation  were  usuaJIy  "cut* ;  the 
more  intricate  parts  •engraved.* 

Since  about  1850,  the  art  of  f^zss  engraving 
in  iu  hiobest  develoyaant  has  4>ewi  extensively 
cultivatea  in  the  &i^i^  manufactories.  The 
coming  of  the  international  exhiUtion  was  the 
incentive.  Artists  were  encouraged  to  step  out- 
side the  commercial  production  and  create  a 
fine-art  Standard.  The  Elgin  marbles  claret  jug 
(see  illustratitHi)  was  produced  at  Stourbri<^ 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  has  been 
*round  the  world*  for  exhibition  purposes  and 
is  now  in  a  private  collection  in  London.  En- 
graving of  this  type  is  performed  upon  small 
copper  wheels  riveted  upon  the  end  of  an  iron 
spindle  set  in  the  mandril  of  a  lathe  and  rotated 
by  a  foot  treadle.  The  cutting  medium  is  fine 
emery  powder  mixed  with  a  thin  oil.  The  en- 
graving is  done  under  the  wheel  and  as  the 
cutting  medium  obscures  the  actual  contact  of 
wheel  and  glass,  the  direction  and  duration  of 
each  cut  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  The  glass- 
cutter  works  over  the  wheel  and  the  progress 
of  the  "cut"  can  be  observed  through  the  glass. 
Polishing  of  the  dulled  surface  left  by  the 
emery  can  be  effected  upon  same  lathe  and 
Form  of  tool  with  wheels  of  lead;  with  finely 
powdered  pundoe,  mixed  with  water,  as  ^e 
brightening  medium.  The  ^'lead-wheel*  process 
of  polishing  engraved  glass  was  the  customary 
one  until  quite  recent  years.  The  subject  on  the 
engraved  mirror  illustrated  shows  its  applica- 
tion. The  parts  shown  black,  upon  the  white 
ground,  are  the  lead  polished  portions  of  the 
engraving.  When  adapting  the  engraver*!  art 
to  the  production  of  imitations  of  carved  rode 
crystal  —  in  the  last  seventies  —  lead  polishing 
had  to  be  abandoned  as  _  too  slow  a  process. 
The  rock  crystal  eflFects  in  dass  gave  a  new 
lease  of  life  to  the  engravers  art  and  opened 
new  fields  of  operation  for  the  most  highly 
skilled  of  its  craftsmen  and  its  adoption  as  a 
new  ornamental  feature  may  be  set  down  as  the 
most  important  development,  artistically,  the 
tabte-glass  industry  has  known  in  recent  times. 
A  true  rock  crystal  effect  in  glass  can  only  be 
obtained  by  complete  restoration  of  the  dull 
engraved  ornamentation  to  brig^itnesis.  At  first, 
the  polishing  was  done  upon  wheel  brushes, 
but  this  was  still  too  slow  a  process  to  meet 
the  great  demand  which  was  eventually  satis- 
fied by  the  more  rapid  —  and  far  more  effective 
—  acid  bath  process.    The  Elgin  marbles  sub- 
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ject  had  also  served  for  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  art  of  ornamenting  glass  by  religf  carv- 
ing. The  "Elgin  Vase"  (illustrated)  is  in  dear 
flmt-fljass  and  is  the  vrork  of  the  late  John 
Northwood  of  Wordslcy,  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land. (Photo  by  special  permission  of  Sir 
Whttworth  Wallis,  director  of  Binnin|[ham 
Art  (Jallery).  It  is  the  first  modem  specimen 
of  bas-relief  carving  in  glass.  The  aim  of  the 
artist  was  to  revive  this  ancient  art  upon  the 
lines  of  an  ancient  ornamental  motif,  by  carv- 
ing glass  in  a  design  of  Grecian  characteristics 
with  an  effect  simulating  the  ba»-re1iefs  per- 
fected in  marble  by  the  Grede  sculptor, 
Phidias,  in  his  decoration  of  the  wralls  of  the 
temi^e  of  Minerva  at  Athens — commenced 
B.C.  448. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  work  was  pre- 
liminary to  John  Northwood's  more  ambitious 
effort  to  reproduce  in  its  oripnal  material  — 

flass  —  that  masterijicce  of  ancient  art  known 
rom  the  time  of  its  discovery  (near  Rome, 
end  of  t6th  century)  till  the  year  1786,  as  the 
•Barberini*  and  since  that  time  as  the  'Port- 
land Vase.'    (British  Museum). 

This  reproduction  —  the  labor  of  years  — 
with  every  feature  of  material,  form,  color  and 
ornamentation  in  faithful  facsimile,  ranks  among 
the  noblest  efforts  of  skilled  craftsmanship  in 
the  (^ass-workers'  art.  The  body  of  the  vase  is 
a  deep  transparent  blue  and  the  ornamentation 
was  carved  with  steel  tools  from  the  •casing* 
of  opaque  white  glass  which  originally  cov- 
ered the  base  and  body  of  the  vase  up  to  a  line 
between  the  junctures  of  the  handles  on  either 
side.  The  long-lost  secrets  of  sculptured  glass 
having  been  fully  revealed  in  this  reproduction, 
the  way  was  opened  for  19th  century  crafts- 
men to  emulate  the  deeds  of  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  experts  m  this  art.  The  bas-relief  form 
of  ornamentation  was  almost  exclusively 
adopted  by  the  very  limited  circle  of  artists 
who  practised  it,  a  notable  exception  being  the 
"Dennis  Vase"  in  which  free  sculpture  in  all 
its  purity  is  shown  in  the  winged  horse  sur- 
mounting the  cover  and  the  forefronts  of  others 
forming  the  handles ;.  all  sculptured  from  shape- 
less masses  of  opaque  white  glass,  welded  to 
the  form  duriiw;  its  fabrication.  This  was  also 
the  work  of  John  Northwood.  Several  decora- 
tive motives  were  adapted  to  this  form  of 
glass  ornamentation,  the  brothers  Thomas  and 
George  Woodall  collaborating  along  these  lines 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  vogue  which  had 
been  created  for  this  highly  skilful  class 
of  production.  Subsequently  decorative  treat- 
ments became  accessory  only  to  the  more 
advanced  figure  subjects  in  which  George 
Woodall  practically  had  the  field  to  him- 
self, no  other  aspirant  to  honors  in  this 
direction  advancing  beyond  a  second  or  third 
effort.  _  While  the  decorative  examples  were 
varied  in  color,  to  suit  the  style  of  ornamenta- 
tion, it  was  found  that  a  rich,  deep  brown  glass 
gave  the  best  effect  of  lig^t  and  shade  in  figure 
subjects,  which  were  invariably  sculptured  from 
a  casing  of  opaque  white  glass.  Very  slightly 
concave  round  placques  also  proved  to  be  the 
most  suitable  shapes  for  figure  subjects,  al- 
though more  difficult  for  the  artist  to  work 
upon  than  a  vase  form.  Placques  up  to  20 
inches  diameter  have  been  used,  (jeorge  Wood- 
alt  occasionally  essayed  portraiture,  and  per- 
mission has  been  granted  to  illustrate  his  most 


notable  effort  in  this  direction;  his  portrait  of 
the  late  Lord  Kelvin,  sculptured  from  life. 

John  A.  Service. 

GLASS,  Varietlet  of.—  There  are  so  many 
forms  of  £^ass  in  use  in  household  and  iti- 
dustrial  economy  that  a  survey  of  them  is 
simplified  by  a  classification  into  a  few  general 
irroups. 

Window  s^ftH,  also  known  to  glass  makers 
as  sheet  glass,  is  commonly  made  in  tank  fur- 
naces, the  tanks  bang  comparatively  deep  — 
from  20  inches  to  3  feet.  Deeper  than  this  the 
mass  of  molten  glass  is  found  to  suffer  dete- 
rioration through  incipient  crystallization,  known 
technically  as  *oevitrincation.*  The  type  of  fur- 
nace preferred  is  the  high-crowned  form,  the 
melting  of  the  glass  being  accomplished  bv 
radiation  from  the  heated  crown  rather  than 
by  contact  of  the  flame  of  combostion  with  the 
body  of  glass  in  the  tank.  The  heights  of  such 
furnaces  vary  in  different  plants,  being  from  two 
to  five  feet,  with  an  occasional  extreme  of  six 
feet,  between  glass  and  crown.  The  materials 
used  are  sand,  ground  lime  or  limestone,  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  'salt-cake"  (crude  sulphate 
of  soda),  a  percentage  of  oxide  of  manganese 
to  improve  the  color  arid  some  fluxes.  If  the 
salt-cake  is  used  as  the  source  of  soda  a  por- 
tion of  carbon  is  required  to  reduce  it,  and  this 
is  supplied  by  anthracite  coal.  In  this  latter 
event  it  is  common  to  use  a  reducing  flame  in 
the  furnace,  generated  by  admitting  the  air  and 
gas  separately  to  the  furnace  chamber.  This 
method,  however,  is  wasteful  of  fuel,  and  the 
preferabje  practice  is  to  combine  the  air  and 
gas  in  an  outer  chamber,  in  which  their  rela- 
tive proportio.ns  may  be  accurately  controlled. 
When  the  glass  is  melted  to  a  proper  condition 
the  thick  conical  nose  of  an  iron  fnpe  between 
four  and  five  feet  long,  having  been  previonsly 
heated  to  nearly  the  temperature  of  the  molten 
glass,  is  thrust  into  the  mass  in  the  tank  and 
turned  over  two  or  three  times  to  accumulate  a 
sizable  liunp  of  the  viscid  glass.  Compressed 
air  is  then  turned  gently  into  the  pipe  and  the 
bubble  allowed  to  grow  in  the  mass  of  glass, 
which  is  slowly  withdrawn  from  the  furnace 
and  worked  by  swaying  and  turning  until  a 
longish  cylindrical  shape  has  been  attained. 
The  air  is  then  shut  off  and  the  rounded  bot- 
tom of  the  big  bubble  is  heated  to  the  melting 
point.  The  pressure  of  the  air  inside  bursts 
open  the  bottom  and  rapid  rotation  of  the 
blow-pipe  distributes  the  glass  into  continuation 
with  the  plane  of  the  sides  of  the  cylinder. 
The  glass  form  is  then  separated  from  the 
pipe  by  cracking  it  at  the  'neck*  by  applying 
a  piece  of  cold  iron.  The  cylinder,  lying  on  a 
wooden  rack,  is  allowed  to  cool  somewhat.  A 
thread  of  soft  and  very  hot  glass  is  then  run 
around  the  cylinder  just  below  the  *shouldcr* 
and  when  its  heat  has  been  imparted  locally, 
the  thread  is  pushed  away  and  a  cold  iron  laid 
upon  the  heated  streak.  A  crack  runs  around 
the  cylinder  in  the  oath  of  the  thread,  separat- 
ing the  cylinder.  The  sheet  of  glass  has  now 
a  true  cylindrical  form.  To  open  it  out  flat 
it  is  slit  down  the  inside  with  a  diamond,  or  is 
cracked  by  the  application  of  a  hot  rod  fol- 
lowed by  a  drop  of  cold  water.  The  split 
cylinder  is  placed  on  a  stone  slat)  in  a  kiln  in  heat 
sufficient  to  soften  the  glass  and  then  the  rolled 
up  sheet  is  pressed  down  flat  on  the  stone  with 
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a  special  tool  made  of  wood._  Tlie  sheet  is 
then  annealed  and  after  examination  for  de- 
fects is  cut  to  the  largest  sizes  possible,  ex- 
cluding the  defects  with  the  smallest  amount 
of  waste.  Mouth-blowing  is  sttll  practised  in 
some  of  the  smaller  plants,  but  the  success  of 
the  compressed  air  manipuiation  is  crowding 
the  old  method  out  of  use.  The  proposed 
processes  of  "drawii^  glass  sheets  have  been 
only  recently  successful.  The  process  begins 
with  a  bubble  blown  upon  a  specially  formed 
nose  of  a  short  blow-pipe.  The  lower  end 
of  the  bubble  is  dipped  mto  the  centre  of  a 
pot  of  hot  glass  direct  from  the  furnace,  and 
the  blow-pipe  is  attached  to  a  reservoir  of  com- 
pressed air.  The  blow-pipe  with  its  bubble  is 
then  hoisted  vertically  upward,  the  glass  being 
drawn  out  .in  the  form  of  a  large  cylinder,  21 
inches  in  diameter  and  20  to  25  feet  loi^,  air 
being  blown  in  as  needed  to  keep  the  bubble 
symmetrical.    When  the  hoist  is  finished  the 

f^lass  cylinder  is  cut  loose  at  the  pot  and  then 
owered,  cut  into  five-foot  lengths  and  split. 

Crown  Glass. —  The  term  is  applied  to  the 
method  of  its  production,  now  practically 
atondoned.  Almost  any  glass  can  be  made  b^ 
the  crown  method.  A  spherical  bubble  is 
blown  and  is  opened  hy  breaking  off  the  tip 
at  the  blow-pipe,  after  an  assistant  has 
cemented  the  opposite  "'pole^  of  the  bubble  to  an 
iron  rod  with  a  lump  of  hot  glass.  The  open- 
ing is  presented  to  the  furnace  opening  and 
softened,  the  holding  rod  meanwhile  being  ro- 
tated. The  former  sphere  assumes  the  shape 
of  an  open  bowl  and_  being  more  swiftly  re- 
volved flattens  into  a  disc  or  "tabled  never  more 
than  50  inches  in  diameter.  Tlus  disc  al- 
ways has  a  boss  of  glass  at  its  centre  and  gen- 
erally some  pronotmced  wavy  coriHigations  sur- 
rounding it.  These  irregularities  prevent  the 
commercial  use  of  the  centre  of  the  sheet,  and 
the  size' of  the  square-cornered  sheets  which 
can  be  cut  around  it  are  necessarily  small, 
while  the  proportion  of  waste  is  relatively  very 
large. 

Plate  Glass  is  essentially  cast-glass  rolled 
into  its  mold.  It  is  produced  in  two  qualities, 
in  one  of  which  the  materials  are  very  care- 
fully selected,  as  the  product  is  to  be  ground 
and  polished  for  plate-glass  windows  and  mir- 
rors. The  oUier  Quality  is  used  for  skylights 
of  buildings  and  shops  and  its  principal  quali- 
fication after  transparency  is  cheapness.  The 
defects  that  would  be  inadmis^ble  in  polished 
plate-glass  are  not  noticeable  in  roofing-^Iass. 
Roofing  plate-glass  is  of  the  same  composition 
as  sheet  glass  and  like  that  is  made  in  tank 
furnaces  and  in  very  large  batches,  up  to  150 
tons  at  a  •  time.  ^  In  casting  a  plate  a  long- 
handled  ladle  is  introduced  through  the  door 
of  the  furnace  and  dipped  carefully  into  the 
molten  mass,  scooping  up  varying  weighu  of 
glass,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plate  to  be 
cast — up  to  200  pounds.  A  sling  attached  to 
an  overhead  trolley  lifts  out  the  ladle  and 
transports  it  to  the  cast-iron  rolling  table  upon 
whii^  the  red-hot  mass  is  thrown  out  Guides 
of  iron  at  the  sides  determine  the  thickness  of 
the  plate  and  a  roller  moving  with  them  fiat- 
tens  it  out.  As  soon  as  the  sheet  has  cooled 
enough  for  handling,  it  goes  to  the  annealing 
kiln,  a  long,  tunnel-Hke  chamber,  very  hot  at 
the  entrance  end,  and  becoming  gradually  cooler 
toward  the  cxiL    Through  this  ''continuous 


kiin,*  as  it  is  called,  the  plate  travels  slowly, 
losing  its  heat  by  degrees.  When  sufficiently 
cool  It  is  cut  to  size  with  a  diamond.  Various 

Eatterns  of  ribbed  and  figured  glass  are  made 
y  an  adaptation  of  the  roller  method.  The 
plastic  glass  is  rolled  out  first  into  a  plate  be- 
tween two  hot  rollers  set  at  a  fixed  distance 
apart,  according;  to  the  desired  thickness  of  the 
finished  plate.  The  rolled  hot  plate  then  passes 
immediately  between  another  pair  of  rollers, 
one  of  which  impresses  the  pattern  upon  it. 

In  the  manufacture  of  polished  plate-^ass 
the  materials  are  selected  with  greater  care, 
and  the  glass  is  usually  (though  not  alwavs) 
melted  in  pots.  The  simplest  practice  is  to  lift 
these  melting  pots  from  the  furnace  bed  by  a 
crane  and  to  nour  the  glass  directly  from  them 
upon  the  rolling  table.  Some  manufacturers 
pour  from  the  melting  pots  into  casting  pots 
and  reheat  the  glass  in  the  latter  before  oour- 
ing.  Where  tanks  are  employed  for  melting, 
the  special  casting  pot  is  always  used.  The 
rolling  of  the  plate  is  carried  out  with  great 
care  to  ensure  as  nearly  as  possible  an  even 
thickness.  The  annealing  is  done  in  a  chamber 
with  a  perfectly  level  floor  of  loosely  laid  fire 
brick,  wnich  is  sealed  up  for  the  cooling  period 
of  four  or  five  days.  The  initial  heat  is  sufficient 
to  render  the  plate  plastic,  so  that  it  settles 
down  perfectly  level  on  the  floor.  After  cooling, 
the  plates  are  cut  to  exclude  api>arent  defects, 
and  then  ground  down  on  a  rotating  table 
with  abrasives  of  successive  degrees  of  fineness. 
The  grinding  'rubbers*  are  blocks  of  heavy 
iron  and  they  also  are  made  to  rotate  with  a 
motion  contrary  to  that  of  the  table.  During 
tins  process  the  (date  must  be  firmly  supported 
over  its  entire  surface  to  avoid  being  broken 
by  the  pressure,  and  tlUs  is  accompushed  by 
bedding  it  in  plaster  of  Paris  upon  the  iron  bed 
of  the  grinding  table.  When  one  side  has  been 
p^ound  down  and  smoothed  to  the  point  where 
It  is  fit  to  be  polished,  the  table  top  with  the 
attached  plate  is  moved  bodily  to  the  polishing 
machine.  The  polishing  rubbers  are  of  iron 
faced  with  felt  and  are  fed  with  rouge  mixed 
to  a  thin  paste  with  water.  The  highest  polish 
is  not  secured  until  the  gliass  has  become  dis- 
tinctly hot  from  the  friction.  The  surface  then 
seetns  to  become  plastic  and  an  actual  rear- 
rangement of  its  molecules  to  result  After 
polishing  one  side  th?  glass  is  turned  over  and 
placed  again  in  the  grinding  machine.  Usually 
it, is  not  bedded  in  {daster  for  this  second 
grinding.  The  alternative  is  to  lay  it  upon  a 
wet,  woolen  blanket  on  the  grinding  table. 
Plate-glass  is  made  in  very  large  sizes,  up  to 
25  feet  in  length  and  12  to  14  feet  in  width. 

Green  or  Bottle  Glass.— The  ordinary 
green  bottle  glass  has,  in  addition  to  lime  and 
soda,  a  proportion  of  alumina — up  to  10  per 
cent  —  and  may  also  have  barium  and  mag- 
nesium in  small  percentages.  The  cheapest 
materials  are  used :  natural  alkaline  rocks, 
along  with  blast  furnace  slag,  basalt,  etc.  The 
green  color  is  due  to  a  considerable  oercentage 
of  iron,  which  is  of  service  in  rendering  tBt 
glass  more  easily  fusible.  Where  the  green 
is  not  very  strong  the  color  can  be  chan^d  to 
amber  Ify  the  acuittoa  of  manganese.  Bottle 
fi^ss  is  made  in  the  tank  furnace  the  end 
farthest  from  the  fire  being  provided  with  sev- 
eral working  holes.  Rings  of  fire-clay  arc 
floated  on  the  surface  of  the  molten  glass  to 
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hold  back  the  dross  and  the  blowers  take  their 
Itnnps  of  glass  on  their  blow-pipes  from  within 
these  rings.  By  the  old  process,  still  in  use  in 
a  number  of  uie  smaller  plants,  the  bottle  is 
Mown  *ith  the  breath.  After  the  bubble  be- 
comes a  certain  size  it  is  reheated  at  the  fur- 
nace and  then  is  placed  inside  of  a  mold  of 
fire-clay  and  blown  vigorously  as  the  blow- 
pipe is  turned  round  and  round.  It  thus  takes 
the  shape  of  the  mold,  the  neck  part  beconune 
quite  cool  and  stiff.  The  mold  is  opened,  and 
as  the  bottle  is  removed,  an  assistant  pushes  in 
the  round  bottom,  with  an  iron  rod  or  "pontil* 
having  a  bit  of  molten  glass  on  its  tip.  TMs 
attaches  the  bottle  to  the  pontil,  and  the  neck 
part  is  cracked  off  from  the  blow-pipe.  The 
assistant  then  presents  the  neck  end  of  the 
bottle  to  the  furnace  and  after  softening  it, 
places  it  in  a  machine  in  which  the  neck  is 
formed  and  finished.  The  newer  methods  em- 
ploy automatic  machincfy  in  which  the  bottle  is 
blown  in  a  metal  mold  hy  compressed  air,  and 
tiie  output  is  increased  many  fold. 

The  making  of  targe  vessels  of  bottle  glass 
19  a  somewhat  similar  proceeding.  A  thick 
sheet  of  the  hot  ^lass  is  laid  upon  a  perforated 
iron  plate,  to  which  it  is  held  firmly  Dy  clamps 
applied  alt  around  the  edges.  The  combination 
is  then  turned  over,  and  the  plastic  glass  sags 
away  from  the  centre  of  the  iron  plate.  Ine 
sag  is  guided  into  a  hollow  mold,  and  then 
compressed  air  is  turned  on  over  the  perforated 
plate,  and  the  sag  is  enlarged  and  forced  into 
close  conformation  with  the  mold.     By  this 

erocess  such  large  glassware  as  tanks  and 
athtubs  are  successfully  modeled. 
Flint  GHiss. —  The  constituents  of  ordinary 
flint  glass  are  silica,  55  per  cent;  potash,  14 
per  cent;  and  lead  oxide,  33  per  cent  An- 
other grade,  known  as  'dense  flint  glass,*  is 
composed  of  silica,  38  per  cent;  potash,  8  per 
cent;  and  lead  oxide,  54  per  cent.  Still  another 
variety,  called  *borate  ffint  glass,'  is  made  up 
of  borax,  66  per  cent;  soda,  4  per  cent; 
alumina,  II  per  cent;  lead  oxide,  7  per  cent; 
and  zinc  oxide,  12  per  cent. 

Flint  or  crystal  glass,  as  it  is  often  called, 
is  made  exclusively  in  covered  crucibles,  for 
it  must  be  protected  from  the  chemical  action 
of  the  furnace  gases  as  well  as  from  dust  and 
bits  of  lime  and  silica  dropping  from  the 
furnace  dome.  Flint  glass  is  used  chiefly  for 
table  and  other  hollow  ware,  and  in  the  finer 
qualities  for  making  lenses  for  optical  pur- 
poses. It  is  valued  in  its  ordinary  uses  for  its 
brilliancy,  imparted  by  the  lead  oxide.  The 
same  ingredient  eives  it  greater  weight  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk  than  that  of  the  soda-lime 
glasses.  The  action  of  the  lead  is  also  notable 
in  the  clearing  of  the  g^ass  mixture,  owing  to 
the  larger  bubbles  of  oxygen  it  evolves.  Arsenic 
and  potassium  nitrate  are  also  employed  in 
flint  glass  to  aid  in  the  clearing.  Flint  glass 
appears  at  its  best  when  blown  to  the  finish, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  mold.  It  then 
has  what  is  termed  the  "fire-polish."  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  however,  for  the  blower  to 
keep  so  perfect  a  shape  as  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  symmetry,  and  as  a  rule  the  final 
form  is  of  the  mold  into  which  the  glass  is 
blown  —  as  in  bottle-making.  To  restore  the 
brilliancy  of  surface  it  is  customary  to  reheat 
the  article  at  the  furnace  opening.  This  is  an 
operation  requiring  great  skill,  as  the  heat 


must  be  sufficient  to  melt  the  surface,  but  not 
enough  to  cause  a  deformation  of  the  model. 

Prened  Olast.—  Much  time  is  saved,  and  a 
very  satisfactory  grade  of  ware  is  made  by 
pressing  the  plastic  glass  directly  into  a  mold 
instead  of  blowing  it  into  approximate  shape 
beforehand.  The  process  requires  heated  molds, 
and  comparatively  soft  glass.  A  plunger  works 
down  with  great  force  into  a  cylindrical  re- 
ceptacle in  which  the  hot  glass  is  placed,  and 
the  molds  connected  with  the  cylinder  are 
instantly  filled.  It  is  apparent  that  many 
articles  can  be  made  at  the  same  time,  with 
One  stroke  of  the  plunger,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  molds  connected.  Pressed  ware 
lacks  the  fire-polish  of  blown  ware,  but  this 
is .  partially  restored  by  reheating.  Many  op- 
tical lenses  are  made  in  this  way,  being  pressed 
approximately  to  form  and  afterward  ground 
to  the  reqiuKd  perfection  of  curvature. 

Cut  OIUB.—  Formeriy  the  "blanks*  on 
which  the  ornamental  cutting  was  done  were 
blown,  and  much  foreign  cut  glass  is  still  de- 
veloped in  that  way,  but  the  American  practice 
is  to  press  the  "blanks"  into  molds,  the  glass 
used  being  dense  flint.  The  blanks  are  first 
marked  with  chalk  with  the  principal  Hues  of 
the  ^ttem.  These  are  then  "routed  out^  on 
a  'grindstone,  or  with  an  iron  wheel  fed' with 
sand  and  water.  The  blank  is  dien  chalked 
with  the  secondary  lines  of  the  pattern,  and 
these  are  cut  with  an  emery  wheel.  When  all 
the  angles  have  been  trued  up,  the  cut  sur- 
faces are  polished  on  finishing  wheels  dressed 
with  putty  powder.  A  cheaper  grade  of  cut 
glass  is  made  by  pressing  the  pattern  into  the 
glass,  and  then  grinding  the  irregular  faces 
true  on  the  emery  wheel,  and  poUsbing.  The 
time  saved  is  fully  two-diirds,  and  as  this  item 
is  the  largest  in  the  cost  of  making,  the  product 
can  be  sold  at  about  half  the  former  minimum. 
If  the  hot  glass  is  properly  woiked  in  the 
press,  there  is  no  noticeable  difference  in  the 
product. 

Colored  Olasa. —  Glasses  which  are  in- 
tended to  transmit  colored  light  are  prepared 
by  adding  certain  chemicals  to  the  mixture 
which  omerwise  would  make  colorless  glass. 
Some  colored  glass  is  simply  tinted  white  glass, 
as  water  may  be  tinted  by  adding  a  dye.  In 
other  cases  the  coloring  is  q|uite  a  different 
matter :  the  substance  mixed  with  the  glass  has 
the  property  of  stopping  certain  light  rays, 
while  not  actually  minghsg  with  the  ^ass.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  condition  is  one 
of  suspension  rather  than  solution,  and  that  the 
color  must  be  considered  as  due  to  the  same 
interferences  that  obtain  in  the  diffraction 
q>ectrunL 

The  color  which  any  given  substance  will 
impart  to  glass  depends  in  large  degree  upon 
the  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected.  By  different 
manipulation  iron  oxide  may  be  used  to  produce 
red,  orange  or  green,  and  intermediate  shades. 
Chromium,  added  in  the  form  of  potassium 
bichromate,  gives  tints  of  green,  and  with  the 
further  addition  of  iron  oxide  or  copper  oxide 
3rields  bluish  shades.  Manganese,  added  as  the 
Mack  f»cide,  prodtices  various  ^ades  of  pink, 
lilac,  violet  and  purine.  If  the  temperature  is 
raised  to  a  higher  degree  the  colors  are  yellows 
and  browns.  Copper,  introduced  either  as  the 
metal,  or  the  oxide,  yields  reds,  purples  and 
black.   These  hues  are  altered  by  the  a4dttion 
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of  chromium  in  minute  quantities.  Repeated 
heatings  will  also  change  the  original  tint. 
Gold,  added  as  metal,  yields  first  amber,  and 
by  further  heatings,  reef  and  violet.  Uranium, 
added  in  the  form  of  uranyl-acetate,  or  uranyl- 
nitrate  yields  yellow  and  green.  Cobalt,  ad&d 
as  the  oxide,  yields  many  shades  of  blue,  de- 
pending upon  the  quantity  used.  Some  of  the 
colored  glasses  are  so  strongly  tinted  that  in 
ordinary  thicknesses  they  appear  opaque  and 
black.  To  make  them  tmn  enough  so  that  the 
color  shall  be  disclosed,  would  leave  them  too 
thin  for  any  economic  uses.  They  are  there- 
fore 'flashed"  upon  white  glass  hy  dipping  the 
lump  of  white  gias%  as  it  is  taken  on  the  nose 
of  the  blowpipe  into  a  basin  of  the  colored 
^lass  and  blowing  the  two  together._  Staining 
IS  a  method  of  coloring  glass  by  coating  it  with 
solutions  of  metallic  salts,  and  afterward  fix- 
ing the  color  by  firing  the  article  in  a  kiln. 
Glass  may  also  be  colored  locally  by  fusing 
upon  it  a  colored  borax  enamel. 

Optical  Glass  requires  in  the  first  instance 
perfect  homo^neity  in  order  that  such  rays  as 
pass  through  it  shall  not  be  deflected  by  inequal- 
ities in  the  glass  substance.  Especially  is  this 
qualification  necessary  in  the  glass  that  is  to 
be  used  for  making  microscope  and  telescope 
lenses.  The  tendencies  of  different  glasses  to 
disperse  the  rays  of  light  they  transmit  to  vary- 
ing degrees  renders  it  needful  to  correct  such 
peculiarities  by  building  up  the  lens  with  several 
different  kinds  of  glass.  The  centre  of  experi- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  optical  glasses  was 
for  some  years  at  the  great  Jena  Works  in 
Germany,  and  here  upwards  of  70  distinct 
varieties  of  optical  glass  were  made  and  offered 
to  the  lens  makers  ofahe  world.  These  were 
nearly  all  varieties  of  crown  and  flint  glasses, 
but  ingredients  were  multiplied  so  that  phos- 
phoric and  boric  acid  were  substituted  or  added 
on  the  acid  side  of  the  mixtures,  and  baryta, 
magnesia  and  Uthia  were  added  to  the  avail- 
able bases.  Many  of  these  experimental  glasses 
faave  'been  discarded  for  various  reasons,  but 
a  long  list  of  wonderfully  perfect  glasses  re- 
main at  the  disposal  of  the  optician  and  the 
instrument  maker.  _  Optical  ^ass  is  usually 
allowed  to  get  cold  in  the  crucible  in  which  it 
is  melted  The  glass  chunk  is  thai  broken  i^ 
into  pieces,  the  faulty  parts  discarded,  and  the 
perfect  glass  remelted.  It  is  then  often  pressed 
into  approximate  shape,  and  tempered  for  a 
long  time  before  being  ground  into  the  desired 
form. 

Wire-Glass,  or  wired  plate  glass,  as  it  is 
often  called,  is  made  by  the  plate^lass  process. 
It  is  dumped  frc»n  the  ladle  in  a  mass  upon  a 
hot  platform  and  a  roller  passes  over  it  flatten- 
ing out  the  sheet  or  platt  Qoscly  following 
is  a  second  roller  which  lays  down  upon  the 
hot  glass  a  Icn^h  of  wire  netting  approximately 
as  hot  as  the  glass.  A  third  roller,  bearing  ribs, 

Eresses  ^e  wire  into  the  i>late  of  hot  glass  about 
alf  way  through  its  thickness,  and  a  fourth 
roller  smooths  down  the  plate  ajod  rolls  it 
all  into  one.  If  the  wired  glass  is  to  be  used 
for  roofing  or  sl^U^ts,  no  further  finish  is 
necessary.  For  some  purposes,  however,  the 
glass  plate  is  ground  and  polished. 

GLASS  BLOWING.  There  are  three 
principal  kinds  of  glass  —  window  glass,  plate 
glass  and  bottles  and  jars  or  hollow  ware. 


Separate  factories,  or  at  least  separate  depart- 
ments of  factories,  are  devoted  to  eadi  of  mesc 
classifications.  A  glass  furnace  is  fitted  up 
for  the  kind  of  work  it  is  designed  to  do. 
Previous  to  1889,  the  furnace  was  almost  al- 
ways a  great  circular  structure  in  the  centre 
of  a  more  or  less  circular  buildii^,  with  aper- 
tures on  several  sides,  so  that  a  number  of  men 
could  work  around  it.  The  bottom  of  such  a 
furnace  is  made  of  clay  and  is  termed  a  pot 
The  fuel  may  be  wood,  coal,  oiL  natural  gas, 
almost  anythmg^  but  natural  ^s  is  the  cheapest, 
and  the  glass  industry  thnves  where  gas  is 
plentiful  and  dieap.  In  1889  the  continuous 
tank  furnace  was  introduced,  each  tank  having 
a  capacity  of  about  15  large  pot  furnaces. 
In  making  window  glass,  which  is  also  tenned 
cylinder  glass  and  sheet  glass,  a  quantity  of 
molten  g&ss  is  taken  up  at  the  end  of  a  long 
tube  called  a  ponty.  This  the  blower  dips 
into  the  furnace,  and  by  adroit  manipulation 
brings  out  a  sizable  mass  of  semi-molten  glass 
nearly  white  hot  Putting  the  other  end  of  the 
ponty  in  his  mouth,  the  glassblower  uses  all 
bis  limg  power  in  rapid  blowing,  causing  the 
glass  at  the  other  end  to  swell  out  very  much 
as  a  child  blows  a  soap  bubble.  He  stands 
over  a  small  pit,  and  blows  and  whirls  and 
swin^  his  ponty,  with  the  hot  glass  bubble 
growing  bigger  and  bigger,  and  by  reciprocatii^ 
It  vigorously  in  the  pit,  the  bubble  donates  and 
soon  assumes  the  form  of  a  cylinder.  When  it 
is  sufficiently  large  and  has  also  sutfidently 
cooled,  this  cylinder  of  hot  glass  may  be  swung 
on  to  a  flat  tabl^  slit  Itm^tudinaUy  with  a 
knife  and  will  setue  down  an  a  flat  shwt  It 
may  later  be  annealed  and  oit  into  required 
sizes. 

Hollow  Ware. —  Bottle  glass,  jars,  tumblers 
and  hollow  ware  generally  are  also  made  by 
biowing,  taking  the  molten  g^ass  from  the 
furnace  on  a  ponty,  but  rally  a  little  glass  is 
taken  at  a  time,  suflicient  tor  one  bottle  or 
whatever  is  to  be  blown.  After  iSxe  blower 
has  formed  this  into  a  hot  bulb  perhaps  half 
the  size  of  the  finished  bottle,  he  puts  it  into 
a  mold,  which  he  closes  with  his  foot,  and 
blows  until  the  glass  fills  the  mold,  which  de- 
termines its  outer  form.  This  is  the  hand 
method  of  blowing  bottles.  The  machine 
method  was  evolved  ab<»it  1896,  and  has  gradu- 
ally come  into  extended  use,  until  now  a  large 
proportion  of  hollow  ware  is  medianicafly 
blown.  Machine-blown  bottles  can  usually  be 
^stinguished  from  hand-blown  by  the  wide 
mouths  which  are  essential  to  the  process.  The 
glass  bottle-making  machine  has  a  combina- 
tion of  molds  mounted  on  a  rotary  table.  The 
molds  may  be  individual  or  double,  but  each 
mold  ^has  an  outer  blow-section,  with  a  ring 
in  which  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  pressed,  and 
a  telescopic  press-section  rising  witlun  the  blow- 
section  and  receiving  the  glass,  forming,  -with 
the  neck  of  the  blow-section,  a  pressure-mold. 
The  molten  jg^ass  is  dropped  into  the  combined 
mold  when  in  this  pressmold  position,  and  the 
table  rotated  to  a  point  where  the  mold  is  im- 
der  a  plunger  which  enters  and  presses  the 
neck  and  wina-cavity  into  the  dependent  mass 
of  hot  glass.  The  plunger  is  then  withdrawn, 
the  telescopic  section  of  the  combined  mold  is 
dropped,  and  by  another  rotation  the  table 
brings  the  mold  under  a  blow-siem,  Exposing 
the  glass  blank  within  the  blow  section.  A 
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bottom  plate  being  inserted,  air  under  pressure 
is  admitted  to  expand  the  glass  blank  to  the 
form  of  the  mold.  At  the  next  rotation  of 
the  table  the  finished  article  is  taken  off  by  an 
attendant  and  sent  to  the  annealing  oven.  Such 
is  the  system.  In  practice,  the  macfatnes  handle 
from  four  to  eight  bottles  at  a  time,  and  can 
thus  make  many  more  bottles  than  a  man,  so 
that  the  production  of  a  glass  furnace  is  greatly 
increased.  Only  a  limited  number  of  blowers, 
as  eight,  can  work  around  a  pot  furnace,  as 
each  has  to  be  in  a  position  to  reach  the  molten 
glass.  Therefore,  when  a  machine  doing  four 
men's  woik  is  put  in  the  ^lace  of  each  man,  the 
output  of  the  furnace  is  mcreased  four  times. 

GLASS  CRAB,  an  immature  condition  of 
certain  crabs  (PcUinurus  and  its  allies)  which 
for  a  time  are  flattened  and  perfectly  trans- 
rent,  as  if  formed  of  a  sheet  of  glass,  and 
ve  no  resemblance  to  the  parent  form. 

GLASS-MAKING.  As  found  ordinarily 
in  commerce,  glass  consists  of  an  alkaline  sili- 
cate with  one  or  more  basic  silicates  melted  to- 
gether. From  its  molten  state  glass  gradually 
stiffens  as  it  cools,  becoming  solid  eventually 
without  having  gone  through  a  molecular 
chanee;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  not  crystallized. 
In  this  glass  mixture  silica  takes  the  role  of 
the  pTtncipal  add,  uniting  with  at  least  two 
basic  oxides,  one  being  of  the  alkaline  metals, 
in  many  of  the  common  forms  of  ^ass  boron 
accompanies  silica  as  the  add  component;  A 
general  classification  of  the  ordinary  commer- 
dal  varieties  of  ^ass  would  group  together 
(1)  those  in  which  silica  is  the  only  acid  com- 
ponent; <2)  those  in  which  only  an  alkaline 
base  is  combined  with  the  siltot;  (3)  those 
in  which  other  add  components  are  present 
with  the  silica;  (4)  those  in  which  no  silica 
is  present  The  nrst  group  would  contain  the 
commonest  of  all  glass  —  the  soda-lime  glass  — 
as  used  for  window  glass,  white  druggists' 
bottles,  table  ^ass  and  hollow  ware,  etc.  Its 
compo»tion  is  silica,  72  per  cent;  soda.  13  per 
cent;  lime  13  per  cent;  impurities  2  per  cent. 
French  window  glass  has  slightly  less  silica, 
a  trifle  more  soda,  and  a  little  lai^er  percentage 
of  lime.  The  second  group  would  comprise 
what  is  known  as  soluble  glass,  or  water  glass. 
The  third  group  includes  most  of  the  optical 
glasses,  and  the  enamds  and  imitation  gems 
used  by  jewders.  The  fourth  group  is  made 
up  of  the  borate  and  phosphate  glasses  used  in 
certain  combinations  m  correcting  the  ^rre- 
tions  of  lenses. 

Raw  Materials^  It  is  imperative  that  the 
materials  put  into  the  crudble  for  fusing  into 
glass  shall  be  scrupulously  pure,  as  there  is  no 
way  of  separating  impurities  after  the  mass  is 
once  melted.  The  silica  which  constitutes  from 
52  to  72  per  cent  of  the  mass  of  the  raw  material 
before  melting  is  obtained  chiefly  from  a  high 
grade  of  quartz  sand.  It  is  required  to  test 
at  least  98  per  cent  pure  silica.  Of  the  impuri- 
ties not  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
of  oxide  of  iron  is  permissable  if  the  glass  is 
to  be  used  for  fine  table  ware,  cut  glass,  etc. 
If  for  c^cal  E^ass,  the  proportion  of  iron 
oxide  must  not  be  more  than  0.015  of  1  per 
cent.  If  for  common  window  glass  of  a  slightly 

freenish  hue,  the  oxide  of  iron  may  run  up  to 
per  cent     Some  of   the   "sand*   used  in 
making  the  finest  glass  is  obtained  by  crushing 


quartz;  and,  as  it  is  important  that  the  sand 
be  uniform  in  size  of  grain,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  screen  the  crushed  quartz  twice  to  get 
rid  of  the  dust  and  fine  stuff,  and  also  of  the 
particles  which  are  too  coarse.  There  are 
some  soft  sandstones  which  provide  very  good 
material  but  the  extra  cost  of  crushing  and 
screening  restricts  thdr  use  to  big^-priced 
articles. 

In  the  United  States  ^lass  sands  are  found 
in  commercial  quantities  in  18  States.  In  1916 
the  amount  produced  was  over  2,000,000  tons, 
chiefly  from  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  some- 
what less  from  West  Virgima,  and  smaller, 
though  substantial,  quantities  from  New  Jersey 
and  Ohio.  The  finest  quality  comes  from  Berk- 
shire County,  Mass.,  and  is  practically 
pure  silica ;  the  Pennsylvaoia  and  West  Virginia 
sands  contain  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent  of  iron.  The  New  Jersey  sand  is  higher 
in  iron,  but  of  good  window-glass  quality. 

The  principal  source  of  soda  is  sodium  car- 
bonate, to  be  had  in  the  market  tn  a  suffidently 
high  degree  of  purity.  The  cheaper  sodium 
sulphate  is  used  in  making  plate  and  window 
glass,  but  it  is  more  trouble  to  use,  as  carbon 
must  be  added,  usually  as  anthradte  coal,  and 
this  is  likely  to  carry  other  impurities.  Sodium 
nitrate  is  employed  to  oxidize  any  organic  mat- 
ter present,  and  to  change  the  iron  from  the 
ferrous  to  the  ferric  state.  In  potash  glasses 
the  alkali  is  obtained  from  commercial  pearl 
ashes  or  from  salts  of  tartar. 

Lime  is  provided  from  native  limestone,  if 
sufficiently  pure.  It  must  not  contain  more  than 
3per  cent  of  iron,  when  used  for  white  glass. 
There  is  a  large  saving  of  heat  in  the  glass 
furnace  by  burning  the  lihiestone  beforehand, 
and  grinding  it  just  before  using,  although  most 
of  the  burnt  lime  used  is  previously  slacked. 
Natural  minerals  of  the  fel<upar  class  are  em- 
ployed in  common  bottle  glass,  in  which  mix- 
tures^ thdr  iron  content  is  desirable  as  a  flux. 
Granite  and  basalt  are  other  available  sources 
of  silica,  soda  and  alumina,  in  glasses  where 
all  three  may  be  used  together.  Magnesia  is 
added  to  such  glass  mixtures  as  call  for  it, 
dther  as  the  carbonate  or  the  oxide.  The 
former  is  found  sufHciently  pure  in  nature,  and 
has  only  to  be  caldned  to  produce  the  oxide. 
Barium  is  employed  only  in  spedal  glasses.  It 
is  added  preferably  as  the  carbonate,  and  in 
some  barium  classes  the  natuntl  mineral  witb- 
erite  is  suitable  after  being  ^ound  to  powder. 
For  fine  optical  glasses  the  nitrate  and  the  hy- 
drate of  barium  are  made  use  of.  Manganese 
is  widely  used  in  the  form  of  peroxide,  occa- 
sionally as  the  sesqnioxide,  as  a  decolorizer  in 
all  white  glasses.  It  always  contains  a  percent- 
age of  iron  and  a  little  silica.  In  making  opal 
glass,  alumina  is  used  in  the  form  of  hydrate, 
which  is  found  in  a  very  pure  state  in  the 
markets.  Zinc,  as  the  oxide,  is  employed  in 
heat-resisting  glass.  Lead  is  largely  employed 
to  impart  brilliancy.  In  some  plants  litharge 
is  used,  but  the  form  preferred  is  the  red  oxide. 
Boric  add  and  borax  and  arsenic  are  employed 
in  some  glasses.  They  are  bought  in  the  open 
market.  In  addition  to  the  primary  materials, 
a  bulk  of  broken  glass,  known  as  'cullet"  is 
always  put  in  with  a  batch,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less.  As  the  cullet  melts  at  a  lower 
degree  of  heat  it  aids  materially  in  bre^ng 
down  the  other  raw  materials. 
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Preliminan-  preparation  is  concentrated  on 
the  sand,  which  is  washed  again  and  again,  then 
drained  for  several  days,  and  finally  dried  — 
so  that  no  moisture  shall  be  carried  into  the 
furnace.  Thorough  mixture  of  the  ingredients 
is  of  first  importance.  In  some  plants  it  is 
done  by  hand,  but  generally  it  is  done  mediani- 
cally,  a  large  revolving  drum  with  internal 
paddles  being  perhaps  the  most  effective.  The 
exact  amount  of  each  constituent  used  varies 
with  the  practice  of  each  manufacturer,  and, 
indeed,  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  plant  itself  —  the  decree  of  heat  generated 
by  the  furnace,  the  quality  of  the  goods  to  be 
turned  out,  the  methods  of  hand  or  machine 
production,  etc.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  by 
testing  any  particular  sample  of  glass  just  wfaat 
ingredients  were  put  into  the  furnace  to  pro- 
duce it,  for  some  of  them  are  dissipated  by  the 
intense  heat,  and  others  remain  in  the  slag. 

Crucibles  and  Tanks. —  The  melting  of  the 
glass  mixture  is  conducted  either  in  crucibles 
or  in  shallow  tanks.  The  crucibles  are  used 
for  small  batches,  and  the  tanks  for  large 
batches.  The  cniables,  or  ''glass  pots*  as  they 
are  called,  are  of  various  sizes,  to  hold  from 
400  or  500  pounds  up  to  two  tons,  or  more. 
They  are  usually  from  30  to  48  inches  in  diam- 
eter at  the  top,  and  somewhat  smaller  at  tlie 
bottom,  and  their  height  is  about  equal  to  the 
diameter.  They  are  generally  round,  but  some- 
times oval  in  outline.  For  the  ordinary  lands 
of  glass  the  pots  are  open  at  the  top.  For  the 
finer  kinds,  which  must  be  careful^  protected 
from  actual  contact  with  the  furnace  flames,  as 
well  as  from  possible  dropping  of  clay  or  odier 
substance  from  the>  roof  of  the  oven,  the  pots 
are  covered  over  with  a  dome,  and  the  opening 
is  at  the  side,  under  a  projecting  hood  with  a 
little  "hearth®  below  it.  These  pots  are  made 
of  choice  selected  fire-clay,  a  part  of  which 
has  been  previously  burnt.  The  clay  is  roade 
into  a  stiff  dough  with  a  little  water,  and  the 
pots  are  built  up  gradually,  a  segment  at  a 
time,  the  process  occupyir^  some  weeks  for 
large  and  heavy  pots.  When  the,  pot  is  com- 
plete it  is  allowed  to  dry  for  several  months. 
It  is  then  placed  in  a  kiln,  and  brought  slowly 
to  a  bright  red  heat,  which  is  maintained  for  at 
least  24  hours,  when  it  is  filled  with  glass  mix- 
ture without  being  i>ermitted  to  cool. 

The  tanks  are  simply  basins,  20  inches  to 
3  feet  in  depth  and  often  of  great  size, 
.hol<&ng  up  to  200  tons  of  glass.  They  are  con- 
structed of  large  slabs  of  fire-clay  material 
similar  to  that  used  for  crucibles  but  somewhat 
coarser.  These  slabs  are  set  dry,  with  no 
cementing  material  between.  During  the  melt- 
ing the  liquid  glass  penetrates  into  the  aper- 
tures between  the  slabs  until  it  congeals  from 
the  lower  temperature  and  thus  renders  the 
tank  tight.  The  top  edge  of  the  tanks  thus 
constructed  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
furnace,  and  all  parts  not  to  be  covered  with 
the  molten  glass  are  made,  of  silica  brick. 

Furnaces  and  Fnet —  Furnaces  for  melt- 
ing glass  have  to  be  of  the  most  hi^y  refrac- 
tory materials.  Even  fire  clay  will  not  stand 
the  intense  heat  of  the  glass-furnace  flame,  and 
the  dome  or  roof  of  the  furnace,  and  also  all 
of  the  walls  not  covered  by  the  molten  gizas 
when  in  operation  are  constructed  of  brides 
of  almost  pure  silica,  the  2  per  cent  allow- 
able admixture  being  of  lime  and  alumina.  The 


side  walls  of  the  furnace  are  of  lar^  blodcs 
of  fire-clay,  and  it  is  the  practice  with  some 
builders  to  put  into  the  material  a  generous 
proportion  of  quartz  pebbles.  Two  types  of 
furnace  are  in  use,  one  in  which  the  fuel  is 
burned  directly  in  the  furnace  itself,  the  other 
in  whidi  an  outer  chamber  is  used  to  convert 
the  fuel  into  gas  whidi  is  then  mixed  with 
air  and  ignited,  the  flame  sur^ng  through  the 
furnace  proper.  In  the  former,  the  fuel  is 
small  coal  or  coke,  and  the  heat  passes  upward 
through  a  short  flue  into  the  furnace  chamber 
above  it.  The  surge  of  heat  strikes  against 
the  vaulted  roof  of  the  furnace  and  is  thrown 
back  upon  and  around  the  glass  pots  standing 
on  the  furnace  floor.  For  a  furnace  of  Uiis 
kind  several  flues  are  usually  provided  in  order 
to  distribute  the  heat  evenly.  The  burnt  gases 
are  taken  out  by  numerous  small  openings 
around  the  sides  so  that  there  shall  be  no  de- 
dded  current  of  flame  in  any  one  directioa 
Very  few  of  such  furnaces  are  in  cqieratioD, 
nearly  all  glass  being  now  made  in  gas-fired 
fumacesj  in  which  much  hi^er  temperatures 
are  attamed.  Twro  types  are  in  favor:  the 
r^enerative  and  the  reaq>erative.  In  the  for- 
mer there  are  two  regenerative  chambers,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  furnace  proper.  These 
chambers  are  of  fire-brick  with  cross  walls  of 
loosely  piled  fire-brick  which^  while  they  do 
not  whculy  obstruct  the  passage  oi  the  gases, 
delay  them  while  the  fire-bricks  are  absorbing 
their  heat  The  waste  gases  from  the  furnace 
an  passed  througfa  one  of  these  diainhers  on 
their  way  to  the  chimniy,  and  v^en  it  has  be- 
come very  hot,  these  gases  are  turned  througt 
dte  other  r^nerative  chamber,  while  the  un- 
bumed  fuel-gas  is  passed  through  the  hot 
chamber,  in  turn  absorbing  the  heat  of  the 
fire-brick  walls.  This  reversal  of  the  flow  of 
the  gases  is  alternated  from  time  to  time  as 
the  melting  goes  on,  the  course  beingf  chained 
^ut  every  half  hour.  The  fnd-gas  and  the 
air  required  for  combustion  are  thus  heated 
very  economically  by  tlie  waste  heat  of  the 
burnt  gases. 

The  recuperative  furnace  utilizes  the  same 
prindple  in  a  different  way.  The  fuel  gas  and 
air  do  not  pass  through  the  same  chamber 
throtKh  which  the_  waste  gases  have  passed, 
but  LDroagfa  adjoining  flues  which  are  hesUcd 
by  being  surrounded  by  those  gases  on  tbdr 
way  to  the  diimnqr.  Eacii  method  has  its 
wann  adherents.  It  is  to  be  said,  however, 
that  the  recuperative  fumatt  occupies  less 
space,  and  does  awa>r  with  the  necessity  of 
reversing  valves.  It  is  claimed  also  that  its 
heat  is  more  constant,  as  the  regenerating 
chambers  are  continually  cooling  off  as  the  gas 
takes  up  the  heat  from  the  walls. 

In  both  systems  the  hot  gas  and  hot  air  are 
brought  separatdy  to  the  poim  w^re  they 
enter  the  fumac^  and  are  mixed  at  the  very 
entrance.  A  ra^ttd  mixing  causes  a  very  hot 
but  short  and  localized  flame.  A  slow  mixing 
produces  a  longer  and  farther  reaching  flame, 
and  is  better  adapted  to  a  larger  furnace.  In 
the  regenerating  furnace  the  directt<ni  of  the 
flame  is  changed  from  one  side  to  the  other 
about  every  lulf  hour,  and  this  gives  a  more 
even  distribution  of  heat  In  the  recuperatir^ 
furnace  the  flame  always  passes  in  the  same 
direction,  and  it  is  customary  to  cause  it  to 
return  upon  itself  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U, 
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and  to  make  its  exit  from  the  tumace  at  a 
point  close  to  its  entrance. 

In  the  tank  furnace  the  openings  for  the 
entrance  of  the  fuel-gas  and  air,  and  for  the 
exit  of  the  waste  gases  after  combustion,  are 
generally  placed  along  the  side  walls  of  the 
furnace  just  above  the  level  of  the  molten  glass, 
or  at  the  base  of  the  dome  of  the  roof.  For 
tank  furnaces  the  regenerative  type  is  preferred, 
as  the  flame  and  exhaust  are  alternated  at  the 
several  ports,  and  the  heat  is  thus  m6re  evenly 
applied  to  the  melting  mass.  The  proportions 
of  the  ineredients  used  and  the  method  of 
fusing  and  handling  each  special  land  of  ^ass 
arc  described  in  detail  in  the  article  entitled 
Glass,  Varieties  qf. 

Fusidn. —  The  plant  beine  prepared^  the  ac- 
tual making  of  the  glass  is  the  successful  inter- 
melting  of  the  ingredients.  The  more  refrac- 
tory of  these  are  grotmd  very  fine;  the  sand  is 
ttscd  in  a  granular  form,  freed  from  dust  and 
coarse  grams;  the  soda  and  salt-cake,  which 
melt  readily  sit  a  low  temperature,  are  simply 
broken  into  smalt  fragments.  The  weeing 
out  of  the  several  components  is  accurately 
done,  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  individual 
glass-maker,  each  having  his  own  particular 
variations  from  the  standard  formulas.  Where 
hand  mixing  is  employed,  the  mass  is  dumped 
into  a  bin  and  turned  over  again  and  ag^n 
by  ^ovelers,  beti^  finally  passed  throng  a 
sieve.  Hie  cullet  ts  then  added  with  more  or 
less  tmifonnity.  If  the  glass  is  to  be  melted 
in  a  tan^  it  is  merely  shoveled  in  at  the  melt- 
ing end,  which  supposedly  contains  melted  glass 
—  as  the  mKration-  of  the  tank  furnace  is  con- 
tinuous. The  mixture  melts  more  quickly  and 
with  less  expenditure  of  fuel  in  these  conaitions 
than  in  pots,  vrfiere  there  is  no  melted  glass  to 
start  with.  In  the  cruciUe  furnace  practically 
all  the  previous  contents  of  the  ^ts  have  been 
emptied  out,  and  the  new  material  goes  in  dry. 
As  there  is  much  foaming  during  the  melting, 
the  pots  cannot  be  filled  at  once,  but  as  the 
melting  proceeds  more  materials  are  added  from 
time  to  time,  from  four  to  seven  instalments, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  pot  and  the 
chemical  reactions  of  the  mixture  involved. 
The  last  instalment  is  usually  q£  cullet  only. 
The  frothing  of  the  glass  mixture  during  melt- 
ing has  the  effect  of  filling  the  molten  mass 
with  innumerable  bubbles,  some  of  which  are 
air,  others  carbonic  acid  or  oi^ygen  released 
in  the  chemical  actions  which  take  place.  A 
high  degree  of  fluidity  is  required  to  enable 
these  bubbles  to  make  their  way  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ^lass.  Some  of  diem  are  got 
lid  of  by  stirrup  with  an  iron  rod,  but  this,  is 
liable  to  add  iron  oxide  to  the  mass,  and  is 
hii^y  objectionable  in  some  cases. 

To  aid  in  this  "'clearing*  process  certain  sub- 
stances are  added  to  the  glass  mixture  to  form 
large  bubbles  which  shall  gather  up  the  tiny 
bubbles  and  carry  them  along  to  the  too.  Ar- 
senic and  sodium  nitrate  are  often  used  for  this 
purpose.  ^  The  molten  mass  being  clear,  it  is 
finally  skimmed  to  remove  the  surface  *skin* 
which  contains  mai^  floating  impurities.  Be- 
fore the  glass  can  be  worked  it  must  be .  con- 
siderably reduced  in  temperature  —  that  is,  from 
the  fluid  sta^e  to  the  plastic  stage.  In  crucible 
furnaces  this  result  can  only  be  accompHshed 
by  cooling  down  the  entire  furnace.  In  the 
tank  process  the  fluid  glass  usually  is  made  to 
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.  flow  from  the  hotter  melting  end  under  a  par- 
tition wall  to  the  working  end  of  the  tank, 
which  is  kept  at  the  lower,  working  temperature. 

Annealing.— To  avoid  sudden  fracture  in 
glass,  most  careful  attention  is  necessary  in  die 
annealing,  or  tempering.  The  operation  must 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  fashioning  of  the 
form  is  completed.  Glass  expands  with  heat 
and  contracts  again  upon  cooling.  Thidk  glass 
is  more  liable  to  sudden  fracture  than  if  blown 
thin  and  an  uneven  thickness  is  still  more  sus- 
ceptible. Unequal  contraction,  due  to  the 
thicker  parts  retaining  the  h&X  longest  the 
cause  of  fracture,  and  slow  cooling  to  allow 
of  gradual  contraction  the  only  safe  remedy. 
Heated  air  is  the  most  convenient  and  most 
generally  used  annealing  medium,  but  hot  water 
and  heated  sand  have  been  successfully  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  Occasionally  all  these 
mediums  have  been  requisitioned  in  the  perfect 
annealing  of  one  article.  A  flint  glass  form 
judged  to  have  been  insuflSciently  annealed 
the  heated  air  means  has  been  immersed  in  a 
bath  of  sand  and  water — of  the  same  temper- 
ature as  the  glass  —  raised  to  the  boiling  point 
and  kept  there  for  a  few  hours,  then  very  grad- 
ually cooled  off.  Glass  shrinks  very  slightly 
upon  cooling  and  the  shrinkage  is  more  per- 
ceptible after  slow  than  quick  cooling.  Glass 
of  uneven  thickness,  either  blown  thick  and 
thin,  or  made  thick  in  places  by  parts  applied 
to  the  surface,  will  not  contract  uniformty  and 
requires  a  slow  annealing.  Annealing  in  oil 
increases  toughness  in  glass.  There  are  dif- 
ferent forms  of  annealing  ovens  to  meet  the 

.  requirements  of  quick  or  slow  cooling  periods. 
Heavily-made  glass  —  especially  that  intended 
for  cutting  —  needs  very  careful  and  long  an- 
nealing and  for  this  a  kiln  is  generally  used  and 
is  considered  the  safest.  Hie  whole  Uning  of 
the  kiln  is  of  fire-brick.  Fire  boxes  are  built 
on  either  side  of  the  one  (mening  through  wbidi 
the  glass  is  {passed  in  and  taken  out.  Sevend 
hours'  firing  is  necessary  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  kihi  to  that  of  a  litde  below  the 
melting  heat  of  the  glass  to  be  annealed.  The 
glass  should  be  of  about  the  same  temperature 
when  it  is  first  placed  in  the  forepart  of  the 
kiln,  between  the  two  fire-boxes.  As  the  floor 
space  in  the  front  becomes  covered  with  the 
glass  articles  the  individual  pieces  are  taken 
up  on  the  prongs  of  an  iron  fork,  kept  hot  for 
the  purpose  and  removed  further  bade  in  the 
kiln  and  arranged  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
floor  space  without  the  articles  touching  each 
other.    When  the  kiln  contains  all  it  will 

.  safely  hold— that  is,  without  any  of  the  arti- 
cles being  too  near  the  fire-boxes  —  preparation 
is  made  to  close  up  the  kiln  by  means  of  iron 
doors  which  have  inner  linings  of  fireclay.  The 
closing  is  gradual  and  depends  upon  the  fire 
still  in  the  boxes  and  the  kind  of  articles  in 
the  forepart  of  the  kiln.  The  interstices  in 
the  door  are  sealed  with  clay,  so  that  no  cold 
air  can  get  into  the  kiln.  When  finally  closed 
the  doors  are  padlocked  for  safety.  The  closed 
period  depends  upon  the  class  of  goods  within 
^e  kiln.-  but  rarely  less  than  four  or  more  than 
six  days  is  allowed. 

The  opening  of  the  doors  is  as  important 
as  their  closing,  and,  like  the  annealing,  must 
be  gradual.    On  removal  the  glass  should  be 

,  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  outside  air 
to  be  quite  safe. 
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Should  any  of  Uie  glass  be  insufficiently 
annealed  — the  sign  of  which  ts  given  by  the 
heavier  pieces  cracking  after  being  taken  from 
the  kiln  —  it  may  be  replaced  in  the  kiln  be- 
fore the  next  Curing,  with  protecting  screens 
of  iron  around  it,  and  thus  gradually  heated 
and  cooled  again.  The  lear  (or  lehr)  form 
of  heated  air  annealing  is  for  the  lighter  kinds 
of  glass  and  such  of  the  heavier  forms  which 
do  not  require  so  long  a  cooling  period.  Cool- 
ing in  a  lear  may  be  effected  in  from  six  hours 
on,  the  period  being  determined  and  the  glass 
placed  in  position,  according  to  requirements, 
giving  the  heaviest  pieces  the  hottest  fire  and 
the  longest  time.  . 

The  lear  is  in  the  form  of  a  tunnel,  with 
tire-boxes  at  the  receiving  end  and  a  smoke 
chimney  near  the  discharging  end.  -It  may  be 
straight  or  circular  and  usually  has  a  *quick' 
and  a  *slow*  side,  or  both  sides  may  be  oper- 
ated quick  or  slow  at  will.  In  a  straight  lear 
the  glass  articles  are  placed  upon  iron  pans  — 
square  or  oblong — and  as  each  pan  —  which 
has  a  sprinkling  of  sand  upon  it — is  filled  to 
capacity  with  glass  it  has  another  one  linked 
to  it  and  by  means  of  a  windlass  and  chain 
is  drawn  away  from  its  place  contiguous  to  the 
fire-box  and  makes  room  for  the  next  pan  and 
so  on  continuously  to  the  end  of  the  week's 
work.  After  emptying  at  the  cool  end,  the 
pans  are  returned  to  the  fire  end  again  lor 
refilling. 

As  with  the  kiln,  the  lear  temperature  is 
first  raised  to  about  that  of  the  glass  it  is  to 
receive.  At  the  end  of  the  making  operations 
for  the  week  the  iron  doors  of  the  lear  are 
closed  tightly  and  padlocked  to  preyent  any 
casual  opening  likely  to  admit  cold  air  before 
the  cooling  is  completed. 

A  lear  is  arched  over  for  about  15  to  20 
feet  but  the  bed  is  extended  well  beyond  the 
arch  and  into  the  discharging  room.  A  screen 
of  cloth  at  the  dischargii^  end  of  the  arch  md- 
tects  the  lear  from  currents  of  cold  air.  The 
discharging  (or  sorting)  room  is  constructed 
as  nearly  airtight  as  possible,  the  entrance  to 
it  having  two  pairs  of  doors,  one  pair  of  which 
must  be  securely  closed  before  the  other  is 
opened.  Cold  air  currents  orevent  perfect 
annealing  and  the  glass  upon  the  pans  is  liable 
to  crack.  An  inswHcient  heat  does  not  prop- 
erly anneal  and  an  excess  of  heat  is  liable  to 
melt  the  forms  out  of  shape  so  lliat  mudi 
sldll  and  care  is  required  in  regulating  the 
temperature.  The  circular  lear  is  considered 
an  improvement  upon  the  straight  one  but  it 
takes  up  considerably  more  space.  The  anneal- 
ing principles  are  the  same  but  instead  of  a 
series  of  pans  linked  up  one  at  a  time  and 
drawn  away  from  the  fire  in  a  straigHt  line, 
^e  circular  plan  provides  two  continuous  tables 
—no  intersections  —  flanged  at  the  sides  and 
moving  free  from  each  other,  for  slow  and 

Slick  annealing,  upon  a  tramway  principle, 
ogwheels  underneath  turned  from  a  windlass 
rotate  the  separate  tables  past  the  fire-boxes 
as  required. 

The  mouth  of  the  lear  and  the  Idln  shotdd 
be  near  to  the  furnace  where  the  g^s  is  made 
and  the  ^lass  should  be  as  hot  as  possible — so 
tiiat  it  IS  below  melting  heat — when  placed 
inside. 

A  precautionary  measure  is  sometimes  taken 
when  the  place  in  the  furnace  at  which  the  glass 


is  made  is  some  distance  from  the  annexing 
oven  of  keeping  up  the  heat  in  transit  by  nold- 
ing  hot  metal  near  the  part  of  the  glass  mo&t 
likely  to  be  affected;  usually  where  the  iron 
pontil  has  been  attached. 

John  A.  Sskvice. 

GLASS  MANUFACTURING  IN  AMER- 
ICA. A  glass-bouse  built  near  Jamestown  in 
1608,  the  year  after  Virginia  was  founded,  was 
the  firsfc  factory  in  the  English  colonia  in 
America.  In  that  year  eight  Poles  and  Ger- 
mans were  broufi^t  there  to  make  ashes,  soap, 
pitch',  tar  and  glass.  From  ashes  were  obtained 
lye  for  making  soap  and  potash  for  fluxing 
glass.  Some  glass  shipped  to  England  in  1608 
or  1609  was  among  the  first  exports  of  the 
colony.  Interfered  with  by  the  craze  for  rais- 
ing  tobacco,  the  manufacture  of  glass  was  sus- 
pended about  1615.  In  1621  another  glass- 
nouse  was  erected  in  whidi  Italians  made  bods 
for  trade  with  Indians.  One  or  both  glass- 
houses were  destrcrtred  in  the  massacre  by 
Indians  tn  1622.  The  next  glass  works  tn 
Virginia  of  which  there  is  a  record  were  a( 
Alexandria,  where  10,000  pounds  were  manu- 
factured in  1787.  Works  established  at  WeUs- 
bure,  Va.  (now  West  Virginia),  in  1815,  were 
probably  die  works  in  Brooke  Cotmty  reported 
bycensus  as  making  $20,000  worth  of  glass  in 
1820l  At  the  tariff  convention,  held  m  New 
York  city  in  1831,  two  flint  glass  furnaces 
were  rntorted  in  operation  at  Wellsbuig  and 
one  at  Wheeling;  also  two  window  g^us  woria 
at  Wheeling. 

The  first  glass-house  in  Massachusetts  was 
built  in  Salem  about  1639.  To  encourage  the 
enterprise  the  General  Court  in  1641  author- 
ized the  town  to  lend  the  proprietors  £30.  Glass 
was  manufactured  there  for  perhaps  20  years  or 
Icmger.  The  (Senetal  Court  of  Massachusetts 
in  1752  granted  to  Isaac  C.  Winslow  and 
others  the  exeiusive  privilege  of  making  glass 
in  the  colony  and  they  probably  built  a  glass- 
house at  Boston  which  was  in  operation  until 
shortly  before  the  Revolution.  The  legisla- 
ture, in  1787,  granted  to  Messrs.  Whalley,  Hun- 
newell  and  others  a  charter,  which  conferred 
on  them  exclusively  the  right  to  manufacture 
glass  in  Massadiusetts  for  15  years,  and  fixed 
the  penalty  for  infringement  at  $500.  The 
capital  stock  was  exempted  from  taxation  and 
the  workmen  from  military  duty.  Furthermore, 
the  State  paid  a  bounty  on  the  product  to  off- 
set a  bounty  on  glass  exports  paid  by  England 
Under  this  charter,  the  manufacture  of  crown 
window  glass  was  begun,  in  1792,  and  about 
six  years  later  the  production  amounted  to 
$82,000  per  annum.  The  glass,  known  throu^ 
out  the  United  States  as  'Boston  window 

flass,*  was  said  to  be  superior  to  any  imported 
his  State-aided  enterprise,  incorporated  m  1809 
as  the  Boston  Crown  Glass  Company,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  successful  glass  works  in 
this  country.  Works  established  in  1802  at 
Middlesex,  now  a  part  of  Lowell,  made  annu- 
ally, about  1820,  about  330,000  feet  of  window 
glass,  which  at  $13  a  lOO-foot  box  amounted 
to  $43,320.  In  1812  a  glass-house  was  built  at 
South  Boston  and  about  the  same  time  another 
at  East  Cambridge.  The  one  at  South  Boston, 
the  first  flint  glass  works  in  Massachusetts,  was 
built  by  Thomas  Caines,  a  skilled  l»tdi  mixer 
and  glass  blower,  who  hadJteen  employed  by 
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the  Boston  Crown  Glass  Company.  After  the 
War  of  1812  the  business  failed.  The  works 
at  East  Cambridge  were  built  by  the  Porcelain 
and  Glass  Manufacturiiu:  Com^y,  which  em- 
ployed Riass  workers  from  Europe.  Unsuc- 
cessful m  business,  the  company  leased  the 

flant  to  a  firm  of  workmen.  Emmet.  Fisher  and 
lowers.  They  failed  to  agree,  and,  in  1817, 
the  business  was  sold  at  auction  to  the  New 
Ejigtand  Glass  Company,  which  was  very  suc- 
cessful. In  1823  the  weekly  production  was 
22,400  pounds  of  glass  vessels,  many  of  which 
were  equal  to  the  predict  of  die  best  Endish 
fiint  houses,  and  some  of  which  were  beautifully 
cut.  A  plant  established  at  Sandwich,  Mass., 
in  1825,  introduced,  in  1827,  the  maldng  of 
pressed  glass.  Until  then  all  |:lass  had  been 
either  blown  or  cast.  The  shaprag  of  glass  by 
molds  made  possible  the  production  at  low 
cost  of  many  articles  of  the  same  pattern. 

Glass  was  made  in  New  York  State  under 
both  the  Dutdi  and  Enjdish  rtgimes,  but  plants 
established  before  1850  were  not^rmanent 
A  plant  started  at  Broold^  in  i/5A,  existed 
only  a  short  time.  In  1785  Leonard  De  Neuf- 
ville  and  associates,  proprietors  of  a  plant  at 
Dowesboroi^h,  10  miles  from  Albany,  applied 
to  the  legislature  for  aid.  They  gave  as  a  rea- 
son that  $150,000  a  year  was  sent  abroad  for 
glass.  The  legislature,  in  1793,  voted  a  loan 
of  $3,000  for  eight  y^s,  free  of  interest  for 
three  ^ears  and  at  S  per  cent  for  five  years. 
By  this  time  ownership  qf  the  worics  had 
passed  from  the  De  Neufville  family  to 
McCallen,  McGregor  &  Company,  who  con- 
ducted the  business  successfully,  but,  in  1815, 
the  works  closed  for  lack  of  fuel..  The  South 
Ferry  Flint  Glass  Company,  established  in  1823 
at  Brooklyn,  had  the  reputation  of  making  the 
finest  flint  raass  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
at  the  London  Exhibition,  in  1851,  was*  awarded 
a  medal. 

In  the  first  tariff  law  of  the  United  States, 
enacted  in  1789,  Congress  levied  a  du^  of  lu 
per  cent  on  various  kinds  of  glass.  Congress 
was  petitioned,  in  1790,  to  aid  the  g^ass  works 
of  John  Frederick  Amelung  at  New  Bremen, 
Md.  The  committee  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  whom  the  petition  was  referred  re- 
ported in  favor  of  a  loan  of  $8,000,  security  to 
be  furnished,  but  the  report  was  not  adopted. 
In  the  debate  the  statement  was  made  that 
Amelung  had  expended  $200,000  on  a  plant  be- 
in  1775.  Some  of  the  representatives  con- 
sidered that  such  a  petition  could  be  presented 
to  the  State  more  properly  than  to  the  Federal 
government,  others  objected  to  the  loan  on  ac- 
count of  the  precedent  it  would  establish  and 
others  doubted  the  power  of  Congress  to  grant 
such  a  loan.  About  this  time  me  Baltimore 
Glass  Works  began  making  window  glass.  Be- 
tween 1760  and  1765,  a  German  named  Wister 
btiilt  a  glass-house  near  Allowaystown,  N.  J. 
On  his  failure,  at  the  begirming  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  workmen  went  to  Glassborouph,  N. 
and  established  a  factory,  which,  still  m  opera- 
tion, is  the  oldest  glass  factory  in  the  United 
States.  Glass  works  were  started  at  Temple, 
N.  H.,  in  1780;  window  glass  works  at  Keoie, 
N.  H.,  in  1814.  Glass  was  made  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1789,  and  at  Hartford  also  about  that 
time. 

William  Penn,  hi  a  letter  written  in  1683, 
alluded  to  a  tannery,  sawmill  and  glass  works  in 


his  colony.  In  1769  Henry  William  Stiegel,  a 
German  baron,  established  at  Manheim,  near 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  largest  flint  glass  factory 
Mn  the  country,  in  i^iicfa  were  produced  richly 
colored  bowls  •  and  ^blets.  The  first  glass 
works  in  Philadelphia  of  which  we  have  a 
record  was  a  plant  for  making  Rreen  bottles 
and  ^rhaps  flint  ware,  established,  in  1771,  at 
Kensington.  This  plant  grew  until,  in  1831, 
it  was  the  largest  glass  works  in  the  United 
States.  It  then  consisted  of  four  furnaces  in 
which  8,000  pounds  of  batch  were  daily  melted. 
In  addition  to  wood  and  coal,  the  furnaces  con- 
sumed 15,000  barrds  of  resin  brought  annually 
from  North  Carolina.  From  250  to  300  men 
and  boys  were  employed.  The  product  included 
bottles  and  apothecaries'  vials,  the  prices  for 
which  when  imported  were  extravagantly  higjh. 
In  1797  a  window  glass  factory  was  estab- 
lished at  Pittsburgh  and  another  at  New  Geneva, 
on  the  Monongahela  River,  90  miles  south  of 
Pittsburg.  These  were  the  first  glass  factories 
west  of  the  AHeriiaiiies.  The  former  -was  built 
by  Maj.  Isaac  Craig  and  James  O'Hara,  the 
latter  by  Albert  Gallatin.  The  former  was 
probably  the  first  in  which  coal  was  the  fuel, 
and  as  late  as  1810  wood  was  the  fuel  in  all 
glass  plants  except  those  in  or  near  Pittsburgh. 
Writing  in  1803,  Cratg  reported  an  average 
weekly  production  of  30  boxes  of  100  feet,  be- 
sides bottles  and  other  hollow  ware  to  the 
value  of  oae-tMrd  of  the  value  of  the  window 
glass.  He  wrote  diat  8X10  sold  at  $13.50  and 
10X12  at  $15  a  box.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
the  industry  most  factories  that  made  window 
glass  made  also  bottles  and  other  hollow  ware. 
For  many  years  the  imports  of  window  glass 
exceeded  the  domestic  production. 

George  Robinson,  a  carpenter,  and  Edward 
Ensell,  a  glassworker  from  England,  commenced 
to  bidld  a  flint  glass-house  in  Pittsburgh,  but, 
lacking  sufficient  capital,  tney  sold  the  un- 
finished plant,  in  1806,  to  Thomas  Blakewell 
and  Robert  Page  who  completed  it,  and  who 
were  the  first  in  the  United  States  success- 
fully to  manufacture  flint  glass.  In  this  plant 
was  produced  cut  glass  not  inferior  to  the  best 
cut  glass  from  Europe.  By  wagons  crossing 
die  fflotmtains,  pot  clay  was  hauled  from  Burl- 
ington. N.  J.,  and  pearl  ash  and  red  lead  fttMn 

Philadelphia,  i^ile  saltpetre  was  brought  from 
the  caves  of  Kentudnr.  Glassmaking  in  Obio 
began  at  Cincinnati  in  1815.  The  census  of 
1820  reported  "glass  window  and  hollow  ware, 
chemical  and  ptiilosophical  apparatus,^  to  the 
amount  of  $19,000  manufactured  in  Hamilton 
County,  also  flint  and  cut  glass  and  window 

flass  manufactured  in  Muskingimi  County.  The 
irst  glass  works  in  Missouri,  which  made  flint 
riass  tinnblers  and  other  ware,  were  started  at 
Saint  Louis,  in  1842,  by  a  company  headed  by 
James  B.  Eads,  who  later  built  the  Mississippi 
River  bridge  at  Saint  Louis  and  the  jetties  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  second  ^lass  works 
in  Missouri,  started  in  1851,  made  window  glass 
at  Saint  Louis. 

The  ingredients  of  flint  glass  were  the  best 
of  sand,  pearl  ash,  refined  saltpetre  and  oxide 
of  lead.  What  was  known  later  as  German 
flint  or  lime  glass,  a  much  inferior  product- 
was  composed  of  sand,  lime,  soda  ash  ana 
nitrate  of  soda.  In  1864  William  Lei^ton,  Sr., 
of  W!ieeling,  conducted  experiments  with  pare 
sand,  fime;  bicarbcmate  of  soda  and  jqpfincd 
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nitrate  of  soda  and  pro<hiced  glass  much  dearer 
and  more  brilliant  than  any  except  flint  i^au. 
It  was  called  bicarbonate  glass  at  first  and  lime 
dass  later.  The  cost  for  batch  was  not  more 
Sian  one-third  that  of  a  lead  batch  whidi  it 
largely  supplanted. 

An  exhibit  of  pressed  glass  ware,  made  by 
James  B.  Lyons,  of  the  O'Hara  Glass  WorlQ 
at  Pittsburgh,  received  first  prize  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1867.  At  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  in  1876^  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions was  a  complete  glass  works  whidi  showed 
the  processes  of  melting,  blowing,  pressing,  cut- 
ting, etching  and  annealing.  The  exhibit  was 
made  by  GUIinder  &  Sons,  of  Philaddphia. 

Pittsburgh  became  the  centre  of  the  indus- 
try, largely  because  there  was  in  that  vicini^ 
an  abundance  of  coal,  which  was  used  as  fuel 
in  glass-making  from  1796  to  late  in  the  next 
century.  In  1^5  the  Rochester  Tumbler  Works 
used  natural  gas  for  heating  lears  and  partly 
fcK-  furnace  heat  About  ISSi,  when  wells  bad 
been  drilled  that  promised  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities natural  gas  began  to  be  very  extensively 
used  for  lear  heating  and  batch  melting,  ft 
provided  a  cheap  fuel,  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
industry,  and  thereafter  glass  manufacturing 
greatly  developed  in  western  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia,  and  later  in  the  gas  regions 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missotiri,  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma.  When  the  supply  of  natural  gas 
became  exhausted  many  factories  closed  or 
moved  to  new  gas  fields,  but  in  recent  years 
many  factories  £uive  begun  to  use  artificial  gas 
produced  from  coal' in  uie  plants,  and  some  are 
now  using  oil  for  fuel.  Even  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  the  price  of  natural  gas  is  now  so  hi^ 
that  producer  gas  is  used  to  some  extent  in 
glass  making.  Oil  or  producer  gas  is  used 
by  all  plants  east  of  the  Allef^ianies. ,  The  Eait- 
em  plants,  at  a  disadvantage  regardii^  natural 

Ks,  have  the  advantage  of  nearness  to  the 
■ger  markets. 

The  regenerative  furnace,  an  invention  of 
Siemens,  first  used  for  meltmg  ^ass  in  1861, 
was  soon  adopted  in  America.  By  this  method 
the  waste  heat  from  die  gases  generated  by  com- 
bustion was  utilized  for  neatiDft  and  muai  fud 
was  saved,  the  melting  time  reduced,  the  out- 
put increased  and  the  quality  of  the  product 
improved  Another  revolutionary  Invention  for 
batch  melting  was  the  tank.  In  pot  furnaces 
the  batch  is  melted  in  separate  pots,  which  are 
placed  around  the  inside  furnace  walls,  while 
with  tank  furnaces  the  tank  occupies  the  whole 
furnace  area.  There  are  day  tanks  and  con- 
tinuous tanks.  The  latter  enable  a  plant  to 
work  to  capacity  24  hours  a  d^.  Tanks  were 
introduced  into  America  in  1889,  after  they  had 
been  used  in  Belgium.  During  the  last  30  years 
many  pot  furnaces  have  been  replaced  by  tank 
furnaces.  The  onty  efficient  establishments  that 
now  use  pots  are  those  that  make  plate  glass, 
very  fine  qualities  of  table  ware  and.  other  fine 
goods,  or  a  ^eat  diversitjr  of  colored  glass. 
Until  recent  times  the  malang  of  ^ass  was  a 
handicraft,  and  many  glass  articles  are  still 
shaped  by  the  breath  of  a  blower.  Machinery 
has  been  invented  and  improved  chiefly  for  the 
manufacture  of  window  ^lass,  {date  ^ss, 
bottles,  table  ware  and  lighting  goods. 

Crown  window  glass  was  made  in  Massachu- 
setts from  1792  to  1826i  A  bulb  was  Mown, 
opened,  flared  out  into  a  disc,  nit  into  half 


circles  and  then  into  panes-  The  cylinder  proc- 
ess for  making  window  glass  was  introducn] 
from  Europe  sifter  1830.  The  cylinders,  blown 
on  a  blow-pip^  were  cracked  into  lengths,  s^t 
lengthwise  and  flattened.  The  great  develop- 
ment in  window  glass  manufacture  dates  from 
about  1880,  when  natural  gas  began  to  be  largely 
used.  At  a  window  glass  factory  which  he 
erected  at  Jeanette,  Pa.,  James  Oiahners  be- 
gsui,  in  1889,  to  use  the  first  continuous  tank  in 
uis  ^count^r.  The  first  successful  machine  for 
making  window  glass,  constructed  under  the 
Lubbers  patents,  was  installed  by  the  American 
Window  Glass  Company  at  Alexandria.  Ind, 
in  1903.  In  this  machine  and  in  other  types 
later  invented  by  Americans,  the  glass  is  drawn 
by  a  *bait  member*  from  the  "metal*  in  the 
tankj  and  the  cylinder  is  formed  by  a  pressure 
of  air  in  it  controlled  by  an  operator.  During 
the  blast  of  1915-16  the  production  of  50-foot 
boxes^r  hand  was  3,708,000  and  by  machine 
5375,000,  the  hand  production  being  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1916  there  were  in 
the  United  States  51  jJants,  with  1,737  pots,  in 
which  window  glass  was  blown  hy  hand,  and  25 

Slants  with  296  window  machines.  The  inlro- 
uction  of  machinery  led  to  the  production  of 
more  window  glass  than  the  domestic  con- 
simiption,  with  the  result  that  window  glass 
factories  are  tisually  operated  only  seven  or 
eight  months  a  year.  Census  figures  show  that 
the  average  value  of  a  SO-foot  box  was  $2.51  in 
1899,  $2.39  in  1904,  $1.70  in  1909  and  $2.18  in 
1914.  About  19Ce  Irving  W.  Colbum  invented 
a  machine  by  which  glass  is  drawn  from  a  tank 
in  continuous  sheet  form.  The  sheet  passes 
between  rollers,  and  an  operator  controls  the 
thickness  and  width.  The  Colburu  patents  were 
purchased  by  the  Owens  Bottle  Machine  Com- 
pany, whicfL  in  1917,  erected  at  Charleston, 
W.  va.,  a  factory  for  making  sheet  window 
glass. 

Under  the  management  of  Cuthbert  Dixon, 
a  plate  glass  worker  and  manufacturer  from 
London,  England,  rough  plate  glass  was  pro- 
duced in  1852  at  Williamsburg,  L.  I.   A  windov 

flass  factory  erected  at  Cheshire,  Mass^  in 
850,  was  changed,  in  1852-53,  to  a  rou^  cast 
plate  factonr.  A  window  glass  factory  erected 
at  Lenox  Furnace,  Mass.,  in  1853,  was  con- 
verted, in  1855,  into  a  plate  glass  factory.  The 
successful  establishment  of  the  plate  glass  in- 
dustry was  chiefly  due  to  James  B.  Ford  of 
Pittsburg.  In  1869  he  visited  the  works  at 
Lenox  and  teamed  what  he  could  from  foreign 
plate  glass  workers  there.  Then  he  started  a 
factory  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  for  which  he 
imported  grinthns,  smoothing  and  polishing 
machinery.  This  lactory,  from  whidt  he  with- 
drew in  1^2,  was  successfully  continued  by 
William  C.  De  Pauw.    Ford  later  built  plate 

flass  factories  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Jeffersonville, 
nd.,  Creighton.  Pa.,  and  Tarentum,  Pa.  A  plate 
glass  pliant  was  established,  in  1872,  at  Crysul 
City,  Mo.  In  1917  there  were  nine  plate  glass 
plants  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in  Missouri  and  one 
each  in  Midiisan.  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The 
15  plants  in  the  XJnited  States  had  113  furnaces 
and  2.116  pots.  From  1875  to  1915  the  price;of 
plate  glass  decreased  about  75  per  cent  The 
first  process  for  manufacturing  wire  ^ass  suc- 
cessfully was  patented  by  Frank  Shuman  in 
1^2.  Since  1890  there  has  been  successful  dc- 
vdopment  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture 
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of  catbedval,  opalescent  and  art  sheet  glass, 
and  all  kinds  of  figured,  ribbed  and  colored 
glaas. 

Madiines '  for  blowing  bottles,  at  first 
adapted  to  wide>motitlied  bottles  only,  were 
not  conunerdaJly  successful  until  about  1806. 
Such  machines  were  operated  at  first  by  three 
skilled  men,  later  by  two  and  now  by  one.  In 
1908  there  apptand  a  three-man  machine  for 
making  narrow-necked  bottles;  in  1912,  a  one- 
man  machine  for  wide-mouth  bottles,  and.  in 
1914,  a  one-man  machine  for  narrow-neck  bot- 
tles. The  one-man  machine  automatically  cuts 
off  the  quantity  of  molten  glass  sufficient  for 
.each  mold.  In  establishments  using  machines 
bottl.e5  are  blown  by  hand  to  -fill  small  ordars. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  glass  blowing  until 
1903  all  glass  that  was  blown  was  gathered  on 
the  end  of  a  blow-pipe.  In  that  year  two 
revolutionary  inventions  were  commerdally  in- 
troduced, the  bottle-maldng  machine  ry  Michael 
T.  Owens  and  the  flowing  device  invented  by 
Homer  Brooke,  both  Americans.  With  only 
an  attendant,  who  is  not  a  skilled  operator, 
the  Owens  machine  gathers  the  glass  and  blows 
the  bottle  or  jar.  When  a  mechanical  con- 
veyor is  used,  the  ware  is  both  made  and  de- 
tivered  to  the  lear  without  handling.  More 
nearly  automatic  than  any  other  glass-making 
machme,  its  output  is  much  greater.  The 
operating  speed  of  the  largest  type  of  Owens 
machines  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  It  pro- 
duces more  than  75,000  quart  fruit  jars  in  24 
hours.  The  machine  and  the  revolving  tank 
that  supplies  it  are  costly  and  are  used  only  in 
factories  which  produce  large  quantities  of 
bottles  or  jars  of  uniform  shape  and  size.  The 
machines  were  introduced  in  Europe  and  more 
recently  in  Japan.  By  the  Brooke  device  the 
molten  idass  flows  from  the  furnace  to  the 
mold,  the  quantity  sufficient  for  each  mold 
bdng  automatically  severed.  The  chief  advan- 
tages of  the  Brooke  device  are  that  it  dis- 
penses with  skilled  labor;  it  can  be  operated 
daring  the  hot  months  when  hand  gatherers 
are  not  readily  obtainable,  and  by  it  the  output 
is  increased  while  the  cost  of  production  is 
decreased. 

The  making  of  coal-oil  from  coal  led,  about 
1855,  to  a  demand  for  lamps  and  lamp  chim- 
neys, the  use  of  which  greatly  increased,  about 
1859,  when  refined  petroleum  was  first  mar- 
keted. One  of  the  flrst  plants  to  make  a 
specialty  of  lighting  goods  was  started  in 
Brooklyn  hy  Christopher  Dorflinger,  in  1852, 
but,  in  1865,  he  moved  the  biisiness  to  White 
Mills,  Pa.,  where  he  established  a  large  cut- 
glass  factory.  Lamps  and  lamp  chimneys  are 
still  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities 
and  reported  to  many  countries.  Chimneys 
were  at  first  blown  off-hand  on  blow-ptpes. 
Chimneys,  light  tumblers  and  other  seamless 
Uown  ware  are  now  made  in  paste-mold  ma- 
chines, the  seams  being  removed  by  turning 
the  ware  while  hot  in  molds  lined  with  carbon 
or  similar  material.  The  incandescent  lamp 
WAS  j»erfected  by  Edison  in  1879  and  its  manu- 
facture became  an  important  branch  of  the 
industry.  The  bulbs  are  blown  in  paste-mold 
madunes.  All  kinds  of  lighting  goods  are 
now  extensively  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  popularity  of  American  made  cut  glass 
was  established  by  a  splendid  display  hf  the 


Libby  Companv  in  a  conqtlete  ^asfr-melting  and 
cutting  estaUislunent  at  the  World's  Fair. 
Chicago,  in  18SK3.  Both  pressed  ware  and  de«>- 
cut  ware  were  exported  to  Europe  before  the 
war  there  began.  Laboratory  ware  was  little 
made  in  the  United  States  before  the  war  began 
in  Europe,  but  smoe  1914  it  has  been  produced 
here  in  quantities  suffid«it  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  for  export.  Beakers  and  flasks 
equal  to  Jena  ware  have  been  made  by  one 
factory  in  New  Jersey  since  1900  and  by  plants 
in  several  States  since  1914.  Photographic  ^ass 
was  first  made  commercially  in  the  United 
States  in  1911  and  the  domestic  production  is 
now  larg&  Optical  glass  was  made  experi- 
mentally in  the  United  States  m  1912.  As  a 
result  of  the  war,  the  quantt^  manufactured 
here  became  large,  the  quality  being  equal  to 
the  best  European  product. 

Even  with  the  extensive  use  of  machinery, 
labor  constitutes  the  chief  single  Item  of  ex- 
pense in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Of  334 
industries  reported  by  the  census  of  manu- 
factures for  1914,  glass  ranked  thirteenth  in 
percentage  of  labor  cost  based  on  the  value 
of  the  product  A  government  report,  issued 
in  1917,  shows  that  of  the  total  sales  value  of 
the  product,  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  manu- 
facture of  various  kinds  of  glass  was  40.6  per 
cent  Tile  same  report  shows  Uiat  of  em- 
ployees in  glass  factories,  2.5  ppr  cent  were 
under  16  years  of  age  and  8.2  per  cent 
women,  the  latter  being  more  numerous  in 
Ubleware  and  UghttnR  goods  factories  than  in 

Slants  of  other  kinas.  Hand  window-glass 
lowers  receive  higher  wages  than  skilled  work- 
ers in  other  brandbes  of  the  industry,  and  thdr 
working  hours  are  relatively  short,  union  hours 
beii^  44  a  week.  Unskilled  workers  avet^ 
about  60  a  week.  Skilled  labor  is  paid  at  piece 
rates,  tmsldlled  on  a  time-rate  basis.  In  manu- 
facturing window  glass  by  hand  and  also  blown 
and  pressed  ware,  whidi  includes  tableware, 
bar  goods,  lighting  goods  and  laboratory  ware, 
the  labor  unions  limit  the  ouhmt  of  workers, 
which  restricts  production  and  increases  cost 
Some  branches  of  the  industry  operate  raily  a 
part  of  the  year,  hand  window  glass  only  about 
seven  months  and  madune  window-^ass  plants 
about  d^t  months,  while  otfier  brandies  lose 
one  or  more  months  a  year.  The  reasons  are 
fear  of  overproduction,  inability  of  men  to 
work  around  furnaces  dutjng  the  hot  months 
and  necessity  for  repairs. 

Accompanying  tables  show  statistically  the 
development  of  the  industry  in  the  United 
Sutes  from  1869  to  1914.  WMle  the  estimated 
population  increased  19.6  per  cent  from  1904 
to  1914,  the  value  of  glass  manufactures  in- 
creased 54.6  per  cent.  Of  the  total  value, 
$123,085,019  in  1914,  window  glass  amounted  to 
$17,495956;  polished  plate  glass,  $4,554,325; 
pressed  and  blown  ware,  $30,279,290;  bottles 
and  jars.  $51,958,728;  other  products,  $4,022,932. 
In  window  glass,  plate  plass,  pressed  table- 
ware, deep  cut  ware,  lighting  goods,  laboratory 
ware  and  optical  goods,  the  quality  of  the  do- 
mestic product  is  equal  or  superior  to  the  best 
that  is  imported. 

-  The  imports  and  exports  ofriaas  and  glass- 
ware during  the  fiscal  year  1879  were  respec- 
tively $3,281>»3  and  $»8,644;  during  the  fiscal 
year  I914»  resptttively,  $8^19,112  and  $3,729,623. 
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The  imports  were  15.5  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
prodnction,  $21,154,571,  during  the  calendar 
year  1879,  and  6.7  per  cent  of  the  production, 
$123,085,019,  in  1914.  The  average  rate  of  duty 
was  57.6  per  cent  in  1879  and  33.8  per  cent  in 
1914.  Before  the  war  in  Europe  begam  die 
jirindpal  glass  importations  were  window 
g^ass,  plate  ^ass>  fine  blown  tableware,  t<nlet 
ware,  color^  ware,  c^cal  ^ass  and  bottles 
used  as  containers.  Since  the  war  began  im- 
ports have  suspended  and  exports  increased 
many  fold.  Of  the  imports  in  1914,  window 
^ass  amounted  to  $1,316,902,  of  which  over 
do  per  cent  was  of  the  three  smaller  brackets 
(384  square  inches  and  under),  and  plate  glass 
amoonted  to  $489,359,  also  mostly  of  tlw 


GLASS  SAND,  sand  used  in  ^lass-maldng, 
obtained  either  from  sand  deposits  or  from 
quartzites  by  crushing  to  the  requisite  degree 
of  fineness.  Deposit  sand  must  ht  washed  to 
free  it  of  impurities.  Silica  is  the  chief  con- 
stituent Glass  sand  is  found  principally  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  about  $1,500,000 
wortii  being  raised  in  nwnal  years.  Consult 
Merrill,  <Non-UetaUic  Minerals>  (New  YoHe 
1910)  and  Ries,  'Economic  <jeokmr>  (3d  ed, 
ib.  1910). 

GLASS  SNAU^  one  of  the  minute,  grass- 
hauntinft  hyaline  land-snails  of  the  genus 


GLASS^NAXB,  or  JOINT^NAKB,  a 
limbless,  snake-like  luard  of  tibe  genus  Ophv- 


to 

smaller  sizes.  Practically  all  of  the  imports  of 

Glass  Industky  in  the  United  States,  General  Statistics,  186&-1914. 

(Sonrcc:  Cenma  of  MaaufMtm}. 


18C» 

1879 

1899 

1899 

1904 

1909 

1914 

Cftpiul  

SatariNsad  wian  

Cost  of  sutmMi.  

Value  of  products  

1S4 

tl3,S26,142 
15.367 
«7.5S».I10 
5,B64,36S 
18.467.507 

169 

818.804.599 
24.177 
19,144.100 
8.028.621 
21,1S4,571 

294 

$40,966,850 
44,892 

422,118,522 
12,140.988 
41.051,001 

355 

861,423,903 
52,818 

829,877.086 
16.731.009 
56.539.712 

399 

889,389.151 
63.969 

941.228, 441 
26.145,522 
79,607.998 

363 

1129.288,384 
68.911 
•44,393,215 
32,119,499 
92.095,203 

348 

8153.925.876 
74.501 
tS5.204.723 
46,016.504 
12J.085.019 

Vaujb  of  Glass  Pboducttoh  in  the  United  States,  1879-1914^ 


<Source:  Census  of  Manafietufcs). 


STATES 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1904 

1909 

19U 

NewVorlc  

88.720.584 

1.549.320 
790.781 
748,500 
901.343 
2.810,170 
2,420.796 
919,827 

817.179,137 
5.649,183 
2.995.409 
945,224 
2. 373. Oil 

■  5.218,152 
2.723,019 
1.215.339 

822,011.130 
4,547.083 
14,757.883 
1,871.795 
2,834,398 
5.093,822 
2.756.978 
765.564 

$27,671,693 
9,026.208 
14.706.929 
4,598,563 
5,619.740 
6.450,195 
4.279,766 
1,781.026 
* 

58»!589 
958,720 
549.031 
1. Oil. 373 
2.365,165 

$32,817,936 
14.358.274 
11.593.094 
7,779,483 
5,047,333 
6,961.088 
4.508,790 
1.992.883 
* 

1,038.368 
2,036,573 
681,900 
• 

3.279,481 

$39,797,812 
19.191.342 
14,881.372 
14,631.171 
7,680.343 
7.597.754 
5,156,714 
3,882.420 
2,005.736 
1.500.981 
728,681 
400,420 

5.340.163 

587,000 

1,256.697 

557,895 

418.458 
924.706 

All  other  Sutea  

254.345 
851,905 

431,437 
1.065.397 

$21,154,571 

841,051,004 

$96,539,712 

$79,607,998 

$92,095,203 

$123,085,019 

'Included  in  all  other  States. 


window  and  plate  glass  in  recent  years  have 
been  in  localities  on  or  near  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific  and  Gulf  coasts.  The  exports  include 
all  kinds  of  glass  and  glassware  made  in 
America.  . 

An  extended  account  of  the  development  of 
the  industry  by  Joseph  D.  Weeks  appeared  in 
the  census  report  on  manufactures  1880.  A 
report  on  the  industry  by  the  undersigned, 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  1917,  contains  a  bibliography 
with  500  titles. 

Walter  B.  Palmer, 
Former  Special  Agent,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 

GLASS  PAINTING.  See  Cum  Staih- 

mo. 


saurus  (family  Anguida).  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  brittleness  of  the  tail,  which  is  more 
than  twice  the  length  of  the  body,  and  whose 
vertebrw  are  so  sligrhtly  connected,  that  a  part 
or  all  of  the  tail  will  easily  break  off,  or  may 
be  cast  off ;  but  the  lost  part  is  quickly  renewed. 
The  head  is  very  lizard-like.  No  vestige  re- 
mains of  limbs  except  two  little  s[ukes  near  the 
vont;  the  body  is  serpendform,  but  the  stiff 
armor  of  scales  prevents  the  graceful  move- 
ments of  a  serpent  The  glass-snake  (0.  pal- 
/ofi)  of  southeastern  Europe  may  exceed  a  yard 
in  length,  and  dwells  in  bushy  dbtricts  where 
it  can  hide  under  leaves  and  sand,  and  catch 
snails  and  smalf  animals.  A  smaller  species 
(O.  ventralis)  is  found  in  the  HississipfH  Val- 
ley and  the  southern  United  States.    It  is 
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greeni^-gray  or  brownish;  sides  larvely  yel- 
low, with  narrow  black  streaks;  but  the  color- 
ation varies  greatly,  especially  io  western  spec- 
imens. Several  nearly  related  species  inhabit 
Central  America.  These  lizards  are  lauKicious 
and  devour  great  numbers  of  ground-repine 
insects  and  crayiisli.  They  breed  by  means  ot 
eggs  hidden  in  loose  soil  or  leaves;  and  are  of 
slow  growth.  They  are  said  to  be  easily  tamed 
and  to  show  intelligence. 

GLASS-SPONGES*  certain  silicious 
sponges  are  so-called  from  the  fact  that  the 
fibres  or  siHcules  composing  their  solid  frame- 
work or  skeleton  is  li^  finely  spun  glass.  The 
glass-sponges,  such  as  the  Venus'  flower-basket 
(EuplecteUa)  and  allied  forms,  live  in  fine 
sandy  mud  in  deep  water.  The  EuplecteUa  in- 
habits the  ocean  aroond  the  Philippine  Islands 
in  from  10  to  20  fathoms.  It  forms  a  hollow 
cylinder  or  basket-wcrk  of  spicules,  enlarging 
at  the  top,  which  is  broad  and  a  little  convex ; 
it  ^rows  rooted  in  the  sandy  mud,  anchored 
by  Its  long  glass  spikes,  which  at  the  extremity 
end  in  andior-ilke  hooks.  A  number  of  similar 
but  shorter,  more  dense  sponges  (.Holtenia, 
etc.)  live  at  great  depths  in  the  Atlantic,  one 
kind  occurriw  in  shallower  water  (100  fath- 
oms) in  the  Gulf  of  Maine.  The  glass-spoi^e 
of  the  Jaijtanese  seas  is  Hyalonema,  in  which 
the  stem  is  twisted,  composed  of  fibres,  like 
spun  glass,  while  the  body  of  the  sponge  is  long 
and  slender;  it  grows  nearly^  three  feet  in 
length.  These  glass-sponges,  wi&  the  spicules 
having  three  crossed  axes,  or  six  threads  radi- 
ating from  a  conunon  point,  are  grouped  in  a 
family  (HexactineUideF).  The  efferent  canals 
are  loosely  meshed,  while  the  digestive  cham- 
bers (ampulise)  are  large  and  barrel-shaped. 

GLASS  STAINING  AND  GLASS 
PAINTING,  the  art  of  producing  pictures  on 
glass  with  vitrifiable  colors ;  but_  a  common  ex- 
tension  of  the  meaning  is  to  include  all  the 
make  and  design  of  ornamental  glass  windows. 
Originally  there  was  but  one  method  of  mak- 
ing these,  and  that  was  to  produce  the  pattern 
in  outline  with  frames,  into  the  grooves  of 
which  pieces  of  colored  glass  or  of  stained 

flass  were  fitted.  In  the  Moslem  East  these 
rames  were  of  plaster,  or  rarely  of  marble 
slabs  pierced  with  openings.  In  Europe,  since 
12th  century,  these  frames  have  1>een  of 
lead,  rolled  or  drawn  into  what  are  called 
cames,  that  is,  bars  of  an  I  section,  the  two 
grooves  holding  the  glass  firmly.  Modern 
chemistry  has  so  improved  the  art  of  glass  stain- 
ing that  large  pictures  may  now  be  produced 
on  single  sheets  of  glass,  but  nowhere  luve  such 
pictures  been  successful  in  an  artistic  sense.  In 
the  original  painted  glass  windows  the  pictures 
resembled  tables  of  mosaic  work,  in  which  there 
was  no  attempt  at  shading  or  modification  of 
the  tone.  What  is  perhaps  the  earliest  known 
ajpplication  of  colored  glass  to  window  decora- 
tion, in  Europe,  is  that  in  the  monastery  of 
Tegernsee,  in  Upper  Bavaria,  which  was  secu- 
larized in  1802,  and  is  now  a  private  residence. 
The  windows  of  this  structure,  executed  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  10th  century,  like  all  the  first 
attempts,  were  only  tasteful  arrangements  of 
colored  glass  in  a  translucent  mosaic 

In  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century  the 
mosaic  patterns  gave  way  to  more  elaborate  de- 
signs, not  only  in  beautiful  arabesques,  but 


even  in  pictorial  composition.  In  all  these  the 
figures  were  composed  of  pieces  of  colored 
glass  combined  with  marvelous  skill  and  taste. 
The  work  of  shading  and  making  so-called 
half-tints  was  not  attempted;  but  an  effect  not 
dissimilar  was  got  by  painting  in  opaque  pig- 
ment upon  the  glass  and  breakins  up  this 
painted  surface  into  patchings  ana  spots  as 
when  an  artist  draws  in  crayon  or  cnarcoEd. 
The  finest  English  examples  of  this  early  mo- 
saic work  are  to  be  found  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Canterbury,  Salisbury  and  Lincoln.  In  the  14th 
century  the  art  of  sluding  was  advanced  by  re- 
moving certain  portions,  of  the  colored  surface. 
The  first  period  of  the  art  reached  the  culmi- 
nating point  in  Uie  15th  century,  but  wiA  the 
passing  of  ^  Gothic  architecture,  glass  painting 
lost  its  artistic  spirit  Subjects  in  which  were 
arranged  a  multitude  of  personages  with  all  the 
elaborate  artifices  of  bictoriar  composition; 
buildings  showing  complex  linear  perspective: 
foreshortened  figures;  the  play  of  light  ana 
shade  —  all  this  was  attempted  to  be  exhibited 
in  painted  windows.  It  soon  became  apparent 
■that  the  t^ue  art  was  lost,  and  though  windows 
continued  to  be  painted,  only  a  few  artists  ac- 
quired celebrity.  Perhaps  the  best  examples  of 
the  I5th  century  period  are  the  windows  of  the 
Cologne  Cathedral. 

About  1600,  Bemhard  von  I^nge,  an  iartist 
from  the  Netherlands,  residing  in  England,  and 
who  may  be  considered  the  father  of  the  mod- 
em art  of  glass  staining,  established  a  school 
in  London,  whose  influence  is  evident  in  the 
work  of  the  present  d^.  Francis  Eginton 
(1737-1805),  a  native  of  England,  accomplished 
much  to  restore  the  art  during  the  l8th  cen- 
tury. Among  his  ntimerous  works,  all  oi  which 
are  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  coloring  and 
delicacy  of  execution,  arc  *The  Banquet  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba>  (a  copy  from  Hamilton) ; 
two  *Re3urrections*  (from  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds); 'Christ  Bearing  the  Cross*  (from 
Morales) ;  and  <The  Soul  of  a  Child>  (from 
Peters).  Other  famous  artists  of  this  period 
were  Jouffrey  and  Baumgartner,  The  Renais- 
sance in  glass  painting  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Four  German 
artiste,  Mohn,  Schdnert,  Ligm  and  Frank;  were 
prmninent  as  glass  stainers  during  the  century. 
In  1850,  through  the  generous  assistance  .of 
King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  a  school  was  founded 
at  Munich  under  the  direction  of  Gartner  and 
Hess,  the  latter  a  well-known  historical  painter, 
which  obtained  a  world-wide  celebrity.  Still, 
however,  the  purists  in  Gothic  art,  and  those 
who  were  most  concerned  in  the  Gothic  revival 
would  have  none  of  this  glass  of  the  carhr  ISHh 
century.  It  was  seen  that  the  smooth  and  clear 
modem  glass  wotild  never  do ;  and  rough,  partly 
opaque,  flawed  and  babbled  glass  was  prepared 
on  purpose.  This  material,  known  as  "antiqtie* 
and  as  *^cathedral>  glass,  and  hy  other  names, 
allowed  of  a  far  more  decorative  effect 

The  diief  centres  of  the  art  in  Europe 
are  at  Birmingham,  England;  Edinburgh  Scot- 
land;  Paris  and  S^res,  France,  and  Munidb^ 
Metz  and  Nuremberg  in  Germany. 

Not  tmtil  comparatively  late  in  the  19th  c«- 
trny  did  the  art  of  glass  stainii^  ohtiAn  a  place 
in  the  United  States.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
Americans  were  seemingly  content  with  im- 
ported windows,  or  with  poor  imitations  made 
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here.  In  both  cases  the  windows  were  but 
copies  of  medueval  workj  seldom  equaling  the 
originals,  and  never  showing  an  advance,  either 
in  artistic  qualities  or  improvement  of  method 
over  the  windows  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Several 
artists  and  some  makers  of  church  furniture 
beg^n  making  fine  windows,  and  to-day  largely 
through  their  efforts  American  colored  glass 
windows  have  become  celebrated  for  their  color 
values  and  their  color  relations.  John  La 
Farge,  Louis  C  Tiffany  and  other  American 
artists  in  glass  painting  and  glass  staining  took 
up  the  art  where  the  medisevalists  stopped,  in 
the  study  of  the  Inherent  properties  of  tiie  glass, 
both  in  their  color  and  texture,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain in  the  ^ss  itself  light  and  shade,  through 
depth  and  irregularity  of  color,  in  union  with 
inequality  of  surface.  In  this  way  they  sought 
to  avoia  die  dullness,  opaci^  and  thinness 
whidh  invariably  accompany  the  use  of  paint, 
and  are  marked  characteristics  of  European 
glass  work.  It  was  an  American  idea  to  make 
glass  in  lumps  and  chip  it  into  flakes,  to  corru- 
gate it,  to  blow  it  into  shapes,  or  to  pull  molten 
glass  out  of  diape.  By  sudi  means  the  artist 
Eu  succeeded  in  obtaining  effects  in  this  ob- 
stinate material  which  were  deemed  impossible. 
There  was  introduced  a  few  years  since  the 
use  of  opalescent  glass,  the  {Mating  of  glass 
over  glass  and  developing  the  mosaic  system, 
substituting  it  for  glass  painting.  Churches, 
houses,  hotels  and  theatres  are  now  decorated 
hy  the  mosaic  stained  glass  which  is  largely  4 
product  of  New  York  studios.  Upward  of 
^,000,000  are  invested  in  the  stained  g^s  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States. 

GLA-SSE,  glas.  Hannah,  En^^ish  writer. 
She  was  the  author  of  *The  Art  of  Cookery* 
(1747)  a  volume  which  became  popular,  la 
die  fourth  edition  (1770)  she  is  described  as  a 
habit-^naker  in  'Divistodc  street,  Covent  Gap* 
den. 

GLASSPORT,  Fa.,  boroue^  of  AU<^eny 
County,  10  miles  south  of  Pittsburgdi,  on  the 
Monoogahela  River,  and  on  the  Pittsbur^^  and 
Lake  Erie  Railroad.  It  has  mannfactures  of 
tools,  steel  hoops,  spikes  rivets,  glas^  foundry 
products,  etc  C^l  mining  is  the  principal 
mdustry.   Popi  5.540. 

GLASTONBURY,  Conn.,  town  in  Hart- 
ford County,  seven  miles  southeast  of  Hart- 
ford, on  the  Connecticut  River.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  soap,  woolens,  paper,  silverware 
and  a  large  trade  in  tobacco  and  agricultural 
produce.  Pop.  4,796. 

GLASTONBURY.  England,  market-town 
and  Borough  of  Somerset,  on  the  Brue,  25 
miles  soutlmest  of  Bath.  Its  site  was  once  an 
island,  but  now  forms  a  peninsula.  It  was . 
origiiuUly  called  Inis  Vitrin,  or  Isle  of  Glas^. 
Water,  and  later  became  known  as  Inis  Af  aton, 
or  Isle  of  Apples.  It  has  many  interesting  his- 
torioil  features.  It  is  famed  for  its  abb^, 
Whidi  dates  back  to  the  year  TOR,  when  it  was 
Mlt  fay  the  Saxon,  Ina,  m  nkice  of  the  British 
fflonastenr  founded  abcmt  601.  The  abbey  is  a 
ndn,  and  includes  different  periods  of  archi- 
tecture. The  ruins  of  the  church.  Saint  Joseph's 
Chapel,  and  the  Abbot's  Kitchen,  are  the  only 
buildings  extant.  There  is  a  legend  that  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  came  over  to  Glastonbury  and 


founded  a  church  there ;  moreover,  he  is  stated 
to  have  planted  a  graft  from  the  sacred  thorn 
there,  (vlastonbuiy  Tor  is  a  hill  upon  wbidi 
the  last  abbot  of  the  monastery  suffered  capul 
punishment  for  "divers  and  sundry  treasons,' 
m  1539.  A  lake-village  datii^  back  to  die 
Celtic  period  was  uncovered  nearly  in  1892. 
Pop.  4^250.  Consult  Gasquet,  Cardinal,  *Thc 
Last  Abbot  of  (Mastonbut;^*  (London  1908); 
Heame,  'History  and  Antiquities  of  Qastoo- 
buiy'  (Oxford  1722). 

GLAUBERITE,  ria'bir-It,  a  mineral  hav- 
ing the  formula  NaiSO<CaSO«,  and  crystallizinB 
in  the  monocUnic  gyatem,  usually  in  tabular 
forms.  It  is  commonly  pale  yellow  or  gray  in 
color,  with  a  white  streak,  it  has  a  hariuess 
of  from  2J  to  3^  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
from  2.7  to  2.85.  Glauberite  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  rode  salt  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  United  States  is  found  at  Borax  Lake, 
San  Bernardino  Cx)unty,  Cal.,  and  in  tabular 
crystals  in  the  Rio  Verde  Valley,  Arizona.  ' 

GLAUBER'S  (glow1}«rz)  SALT,  sulphate 
of  sodium,  NaiSO«,  so  called  from  the  (jcrman 
chemist,  (Glauber,  who  prepared  it  in  16S8  bv 
<UstilIation  of  common  salt  with  sulfuric  acid, 
named  it  Hal  mtrabilis,*  identified  it  with  tiie 
«ilt  of  benefidd  minenl  water  and  nrgtA  its 
good  qualities.  It  occurs  throughout  £urope, 
especially  at  Carisbad  and  Seidlitz,  and  in 
North  America,  notably  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
in  Utah.  It  forms  oblique  prisms  whidi 
eflSoresce  on  tiie  soil  or  on  rocks.  These  are 
of  a  gray  or  jrellow  color,  earthy,  but  trans- 
parent and  vitreous  when  newly  broken.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  when  heated  or 
eacposed  to  die  air  melts  in  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization. Its  chief  use  is  in  die  manufacture 
of  glass  and  sodium  carhooate. 

GLAUCHAU,  e^ow'ohow,  (Germany,  town 
of  SaxcHiy,  on  the  Mulde^  e^ht  miles  north- 
east of  Zwickau.  It  has  two  ancient  churches 
two  castles,  a  Rathaus,  a  school  of  weaving  and 
a  technical  coll^.  It  has  extensive  textile  fac- 
tories, numbers  of  dyeing  establishments  and 
manufactures  of  timber,  paper,  brick,  machin- 
ery, etc.   Pop.  25,155. 

GLAUCINE,  ^a'sin,  an  alkaloid  contained 
in  the  leaves  of  Glauaum  fiavum,  a  sort  of 
poppy.  The  leaves  are  macerated  with  acetic 
acid;  the  juice  Is  pressed  out,  boiled,  filtered 
and  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  lead  nitrate, 
which  precipitates  lead  fumarate.  The  filtrate 
is  treated  with  HtS,  then  the  glatidne  is  pre- 
cipitated with  tannin,  and  ^tiie  predpttate  de- 
composed by  chalk.  Glaucine  crystallizes  out 
of  water  in  small  scales,  is  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether  and  forms  crystalline  sahs. 

GLAUCODOT,  glaTcd-dSt.  or  GLAUCO- 
DOTE,  an  orthorhombic,  grayish,  tin-wtute 
mineral  of  metallic  lustre  and  blade  streak; 
hardness,  5;  specific  gravity,  6.  Compo^tion: 
Sulphur,  19.4;  arsenic,  45.5:  cobalt,  23^;  iron, 
llJ.  It  occurs  in  chlorite  date  in  the  province 
of  Huasco  in  Qnle,  also  in  fine  crystals  in 
Sweden. 

GLAUCOMA,  g&'ka'i^  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  eyeball  characterized  by  a  reten- 
tion of  the  fluids  within  its  cavi^.  As  the 
fluids  accumulate,  pressure  is  exerted  on  the 
delicate  linttlg,  with  resulting  injury  or  destruc- 
tion of  agbi.   It  is  due  to  any  causes  operating 
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so  as  to  close  the  place  of  exit  for  the  fluids  of 
die  inner  cfaamber  of  the  eyes.  See  Eye. 

GLAUCONITB,  an  amoridious  green 
opsone  mineral,  like  ear^  chlorite,  with  a  dull 
or  tnistening  lustre.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of 
iron  and  potassium,  variable  in  composition, 
but  averaging:  Silica,  49.3;  alumina,  3.6; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  227;  protoxide  of  iron, 
6.3;  potash,  8.3,  and  water,  9.6.  Its  hardness 
is  2,  and  its  specific  gravity  about  2.3.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  it;  the  one  the  green 
earth  of  cavities  in  erupttre  rodcs,  the  other  the 
green  grains  in  greensand  formation.  The 
latter,  because  of  its  potash  content,  is  -  used 
locally  as  a  fertilizer,  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. The  amoxmt  of  potash  ranges  from  2.2 
to  7.9  per  cent  in  ordinary  varieties  such  as 
occurs  extensively  in  upper  Cretaceous  and 
lower  Eocene  strata  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  Occurs  also  in  grains  io  upper 
Cambrian  sandstone^  in  various  parts  of  die 
Rocky  Mountain  region  and  southward. 

GLAUCOPHANS,  gl&Wfin,  a  mineral 
of  the  amphibole  groups  crystallizing  in  the 
monoclinic  system,  and  closely  resemSlin^  am- 
phibole in  form.  It  is  a  rilicate  of  aluminum, 
sodium,  iron  and  magnesium,  with  variable 
proportions  of  the  two  latter  metals.  ^It  is 
blue  or  gray  in  color,  translucent  with  a 
vitreous  lustre,  and  has  a  hardness  of  from  6 
to  6.5  and  a  specific  gravity  of  about  3,1 
Glaucophane  occurs  in  certain  crystalline  and 
mica  schists,  and  is  found  associated  with  mica, 
frarnet,  epidote  and  diallage.  *  In  the  United 
States  it  occurs  chiefly  along  the  Coast  Ranges 
of  California. 

OLAUCUS,  glalciis,  the  name  of  several 
personages  in  Greek  legend.  (1)  A  sea-god, 
who  was  at  first  only  a  fisherman,  and  whose 
oracles  were  highly  prized  by  fishermen,  ac- 
cording to  the  l^ends.  (2)  The  son  of  Hip- 
polodiuft  and  grandson  of  Belierophon.  He  as- 
sisted Priam  in  the  Trojan  War.  and  was  fool- 
ish enough  to  exchange  his  golden  armor  for 
the  iron  suit  of  Diomed.  He  displayed  much 
courage,  but  was  killed  by  Ajax.  (3)  The  son 
of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Connth,  bjr  Merope, 
daughter  of  Atlas  and  bom  in  Fotma,  Bceotia. 
He  wished  to  make  his  mares  swifter  than 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  vexing  Venus,  and 
Venus  insured  die  animals  with  sudi  fury  that 
they  tore  Glaucus  to  pieces  as  he  returned  from 
the  games  which  bad  been  celebrated  t^^ 
Adrastus  in  honor  of  his  father.  (4)  The  son 
of  Minos  II,  and  Pasiphse,  smothered  in  a  cask 
of  honey,  and  miraculously  brought  to  life,  hf 
an  herb  sent  by  Polyidus  the  soothsayer. 

GLAZB  (ceramic),  a  vitrified  coating^  which 
^ves  to  earthenware  or  porcelain  its  brilliance 
and  impermeability. 

Glazes  are  of  three  classes :  The  glaze  proper 
(Fr.  couvertg)^  a  soft  daie  (Fr.  vemis)  and 
the  enamel  or  opaque  glaze  (Fr.  4mml).  The 
glaze  proper  is  a  silicate  of  calcium,  potassium 
and  aluminum  and  is  composed  of  feldspar 
chalk  or  whiting,  kaolin  and  quartz.  It  is  ai>' 
plied  either  to  the  clay  ware  (Chinese)  or  to 
the  soft  burned  biscuit  (modem)  ;  the  whole 
piece  is  then  burned  to  a  high  temperature 
(about  1,500°  C).  Soft  glaze  comprises  the 
vast  range  of  earthmware  and  faience  glazes 
and  includes  the  glazes  of  bone  china  and  soft 
porcelain.  A  soft  glaae  is  either  a  silicate  or  a 


boro  silicate,  and  the  bases  empknred  include 
the  oxides  and  carbonates  of  the  following  ele- 
ments: Lead,  zinc,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium, 
baritun,  magnesium,  and  as  coloring  agents  the 
salts  of  iron,  cobalt,  copper,  nidc^  antimony, 
chromium  and  manganese. 

The  range  of  temperature  is  very  wide.  A 
simple  lead  glaze  will  fuse  at  900"  C  and  a  hard 
glaze  for  vmtte  earthenware  may  need  1,350^ 
of  heat.  Enamels  are  somedmes  used  over 
other  glazes  and  sometimes  upon  the  biscuit 
body.  Their  essential  condition  is  opacity. 
Oxide  cf  tin,  alumina,  calcium  phosphate  and 
calcium  carbonate  are  used  as  opaciners.  The 
early  wares  made  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Holland 
were  of  this  type.  (See  Majolica).  For  con- 
venience of  application  glazes  are  ground  in 
water  and  held  in  suspension,  the  article  to  be 
^azed  being  plunged  mto  the  liquid.  For  this 
reason  onl>^  insoluble  substances  can  be  used, 
and  where  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  alkaline 
salts  and  soluble  boric  acid  or  borates  these  are 
rendered  insoluble  by  being  melted  with  in- 
soluble and  readily  combined  reagents,  such  as 
whiting  and  barium  carbonate.  This  melt  is 
called  a  ^frit*  and  the  operation  of  melting  is 
known  as  *fritting.*  Hence  some  ^azes,  mainly 
of  the  second  class,  are  called  fritted  grazes, 
and  glazes  which  contain  no  frit  are  termed 
"raw*  glazes.  Fritted  glazes  are,  as  a  rule, 
harder  and  clearer  dian  those  which  contain  no 
frit  except  in  the  case  of  porcelain  glaze  (cou- 
verte),  which  is  made  from  natural  substances 
without  frit, 

GLAZE6RO0K,  Richard  Tetley,  English 
scientist :  b.  18  Sept.  1854,  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  and  was  principal  of  University  Col- 
lege, Liverpool,  18S&-99,  has  been  director  of 
the  National  Physical  L^borator^  from  1899. 
He  has  published  various  scientific  textboi^ 
and  *Laws  and  Properties  of  Matter';  ^Qeric- 
Maxwell  and  Modem  Physics,*  etc 

GLAZIER  LAKE,  Minn.,  a  bod:^  of  water 
south  of  Lake  Itasca,  into  which  it  empties 
through  a  swift  and  permanent  stream  about 
six  feet  wide ;  named  for  C^t,  Willard  Glazier, 
who  claimed  for  It  a  geographical  importance 
as  the  true  source  of  the  Mississippi.^  Lake 
Glazier  has  an  area  of  255  acres.  It  is  esti- 
mated to  be  1,582  feet  above  the  Atlantic,  and 
3,184  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

GLEANERS,  The.   See  Glaneuses,  Les. 

GLEASON,  Elliott  Perry,  American  in- 
ventor: b.  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  27  June  1821; 
d.  New  YorK  26  Sept  1901.  Received  a  com- 
mon school  education;  was  one  of  the  first  to 
manufacture  gas  burners;  and  invented  the 
regulatii^  argand  burner  and  other  ligjiting 
devices. 

GLEASON,  Frederick  Grant,  American 
musician:  b.  Middletown,  Conn.  1/  Dec.  1848. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Dudley  Buck  at  Hartford^ 
Conn.,  studied  also  at  Leipzig,  Berlin  and  Lon- 
don, became  an  organist  at  Hartford,  and  in 
1876  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  active 
as  composer,  teacher  and  musical  critic  of  the 
Tribunt.  Among  his  works  are  songs,  trios, 
sonatas;  the  cantatas,  'Praise  of  Harmony,* 
'Cod  Our  Deliverer*  and  'The  Culprit  Fay> ;  and 
the  operas  'Montezuma*  and  'Otho  ^sconti.* 

GLEBB,  gleb  (Ut  <soil.>  *clod»).  the  land 
possessed  as  part  of  the  nvcnne  of  an  ecdcsias- 
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tical  benefice  in  England  or  Scotland,  often  scat- 
tered through  the  parish.  Where  there  are  ara- 
ble lands  the  gleSe  must  consist  of  4  acres; 
where  there  is  none  the  parson  is  entitled  to  16 
soumft  of  grass  next  adjacent  to  the  church — a 
soum  of  land  being  as  much  as  will  pasture  10 
sheep  or  one  cow — so  that  the  actual  extent  will 
vary  with  the  richness  of  the  soU.  The  ^kbe 
must  be  taken  as  near  the  manse  as  possible; 
and  where  there  is  no  manse,  vicinity  to  the 
church  is  the  criterion.  In  general,  the  glebe  is 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical law  of  both  countries.  Although  the  in- 
ctunbent  is  -  temporarily  proprietor,  he  has  no 
rig^t  of  alienating  the  glebe. 

GLEDB,  gled,  an  old  British  name  for  a 
bird  of  prey,  the  kite.   See  Kite. 

GLSE,  in  music,  a  vocal  composition  in 
three  or  more  parts,  generally  consisting  of  two 
or  three  contrasted  movements,  the  subject  of 
which  may  be  either  gay,  tender,  grave  or 
paretic.  It  is  distinguished  from  a  madrigal 
by  its  want  of  contrapuntal  harmony,  and  in 
the  independence  of  its  parts  it  differs  from  a 
part-song.  It  is  essentially  English  in  ori^n 
and  cultivation,  and  the  period  durii^  which  its 
vogue  was  greatest  and  its  form  most  perfect 
extended  from  1760  to  1830. 

GLEET>  glet,  chronic  urethritis;  an  ob- 
stinate inflammation  of  the  urethra  that  follows 
acute  gtniorrhaca.  The  disease  is  evidenced  by 
the  continuation  of  the  purulent  dischai^  or 
by  a  morning  drop,  or  by  the  presence  of  shreds 
of  mucous  membrane  appearii^  in  the  urine.  It 
may  be  due  to  small  ulcerated  patches,  the 
presence  of  a  stricture,  or  inflammation  con- 
tinuing in  the  tiny  pockets  and  glands.  The 
cure  of  the  inflammation  requires  astringent  and 
antiseptic  injections  usually  some  form  of  sil- 
ver, and  unoer  some  conditions  the  passage  of 
steel  sounds. 

GI3ICHENBURG,  glfnen-boorg  Aus- 
tria, a  watering-place  oi  Styria,  over  1,000  feet 
above  sea-leve^  near  die  frontier  of  Hungary, 
40  miles  south  of  Graz.  It  contains  saline 
alkali  springs  which  are  frequented  by  thou- 
sands annually,  and  the  waters  from  which  are 
exported.   Pop.  1,500. 

GLBIWITZ,  gli'wits,  Prussia,  town  in  the 
province  of  Silesia,  on  the  Klodnitz  and 
Klodnitz  Canal,  100  miles  southeast  of  Breslau. 
It  contains  a  very  old  church,  gymnasium,  tech- 
nical and  vocational  schools,  a  musetmi,  and  its 
industries  consist  of  iron  foundries,  boiler  and 
wire  works,  farm  implement  works,  paper, 
glksSt  oil,  dhemical  and  pipe  works,  etc  The 
town  was  founded  in  the  12th  century.  Fop. 
67,000. 

GLEN  RIDGB,  N.  J.,  borough  of  Essex 
County,  on  the  Debware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  and  the  Erie  railroads,  four  miles 
from  Newark.  It  is  the  seat  of  Mountainside 
Hosmtal  and  has  a  public  library.  It  is  a 
residential  suburb  of  the  neighboring  great 
cities  of  New  York,  Newark,  Jersey  City.  The 
borough  owns  the  waterworks.   Pop.  3,260l 

GLBNCOB,  ^$n1c&,  Minn.,  village  and 
coonty-seat  of  McLeod  County,  on  Buflato 
Creek,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint 
Paul  Railroad,  51  miles  southwest  of  Minne- 
apolis. Stevens  Seminary  and  Saint  Josei^'s 
Academy  are  located  here.  It  is  the  centre  of 


a  farming  and  dairying  r^on,  and  its  indus- 
trial establishments  comprise  flour  mills,  grain 
elevators,  foundries  and  machine  shops.  The 
waterworks  are  the  property  of  the  village. 
Pop.  1.728. 

GLBNCO%  Scotland,  a  valley  in  Argvll- 
shire,  ninmng  for  10  miles  east  from  Balla^n- 
lish  to  Loch  Etive.  It  is  famous  as  the  scene 
of  the  massacre  of  the  MacDon^lds  on  13  Feb. 
1692.  (See  SanuNO,  History').  Consult  Gl- 
finnan,  George,  'The  Massacre  of  Glencoe 
and  the  Campbells  of  Glenlyon*  (Stirling  1913} 
and  Macaulay,  T.  B.,  'History  of  England*  (3 
vols..  New  York  1908). 

GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y.,  city  of  Nassau 
County,  Long  Island,  25  miles  northeast  of 
Bro<Alyn,  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  on  the 
Lone  Isnnd  Rulroad  It  contains  a  library, 
pubnc  schools  and  a  Friends'  Academy.  It  is 
xaassAy  a  residential  suburb  of  tiie  metropolis 
and  has  a  few  local  industries.  Fop.  7,500. 

GLENDALB,  Cal.,  city  of  Los  Angeles 
County^  north  of  Los  Angeles.  It  contains  a 
sanitanum,  Carnegie  library  and  a  high  school. 
Oranges  and  olives  are  grown  extensively  in 
the  vicinity.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the 
electric-lighting  plant.   Pop.  2,746. 

GLENDALE,  Battle  of,  also  called  THE 
BATTLE  OF  CHARLES  CITY  CROSS- 
ROADS, THE  BATTLE  OF  PRAZIER'S 
FARM,  and  THE  BATTLE  OP  WHITB 
OAK  SWAMP.  The  battle  of  Chimes'  Hill 
was  fought  on  27  June  1862.  That  night  the 
Fifth  corps  and  its  ^  supports  crossed  to  the 
south  side  of  the  C^ickahominy  and  destroyed 
the  brieves,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Anny 
of  the  Potomac  to  James  River  began.  The 
battles  of  Allen's  Farm  and  Savage  Station 
were  fought  on  the  29th,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  30Ui  the  Union  army  was  across  White 
Oak  Swamp  Creek  covering  the  roads  leading 
to  James  River  and  the  immense  trains  on  tiiar 
way  to  Malvern  Hill  and  Harrison's  Landii^. 
Franklin,  on  the  right,  with  Smith's  division  of 
his  own  corps,  Richardson's  division  of  Sum- 
ner's and  Nagle's  brigade  of  Keyes'  corps, 
was  at  the  bridge  crossing  of  White  Oak 
Swamp  Creek.  About  two  miles  to  the  left, 
holding  the  intersectirai  of  the  Charles  Ciqr. 
Darbytown  and  New  Marlcet  roads,  thus  oovet^ 
ing  the  Quaker  road  over  which  the  trains  must 

e^ss,  was  Sumner,  with  Sedgwick's  division  of 
s  own  corps,  Heintzelman's  two  divisions  of 
Hooker  and  Kearny,  Slocuffl's  division  of 
Franklin's  corps,  and  McCall's  division.  Slo- 
cum,  on  the  right  of  Sumner's  line,  was  on  the 
Charles  Ci^  road,  about  a  mile  in  advance  of 
the  junction  with  the  New  Market  and  Quaker 
roads;  Kearny  was  on  Slocum's  left  between 
the  Charles  City  and  New  Market  roads;  Mc- 
Clalt  was  on  Kearny's  left,  and  Hooker  to  the 
left  and  rear  of  McCall ;  Sedgwick  was  in  sup- 
port to  McCall,  but  during  the  forenoon,  two 
of  his  brigades  were  sent  to  Franklin.  Porter's 
and  Keyes'  corps  were  at  or  on  the  way  to 
Malvern  Hill.  After  making  these  dispositions 
McOellan  left  the  field. 

General  Ixe's  plan  contemplated  that  Jack- 
son should  force  a  passage  at  the  bridge  held 
1^  Franklin,  turn  his  ris^t  and  reach  the  Union 
rear;  Holmes  to  attack^  and  turn  the  Union 
left  and  prevent  its  reaching  James  River,  while 
the  divisions  o£  Longstreet,  A.  P.  Hill  and 
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Huger,  supported  In^  Magruder,  concentrating 
at  the  cross-roads,  should  cut  McOellan's  arn^ 
in  two  and  interrupt  its  retreat  to  the  river. 
Early  on  the  momit^  of  the  30th  Jadcson  ad- 
vanced throt^  Savage  StaUon  on  Franldin, 
who  opened  upon  him  furiimsly  .inth  artillery 
and  checked  him.  It  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  Lee,  and  Jackson's  'want  of  enterprise 
on  this  occasion  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
criticism.  Holmes  advanced  on  the  Confeder- 
ate right  with  6^000  men  and  6  batteries,  to- 
ward Malvern  Hill,  and  was  attacked  by  War- 
ren's briE^de  of  1^00  men  and  36  ^ns.  The 
gunboats  in  the  river  opened  upon  him  and  he 
fell  back  in  disorder,  and  called  for  help.  Hu- 

f er  led  the  advance  down  the  Charles  City  road, 
n  an  eSort  to  determine  the  Union  position 
and  to  protect  his  own  flanks,  his  division  be- 
came scattered,  and  he  devoted  the  remainder 
of  the  day  to  reconnoitering  and  an  almost 
harmless  artilleiy  duel  with .  Sloctwi.  While 
this  division  of  9,000  men  frittered  away  the 
day,  LonG^street  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  matntain- 
11^  a  funous  contest. 

Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  moved  on  the 
Darbytown  road.  Longstreet,  in  advance,  at 
noon,  came  upon  McCall's  pickets  on  the  Fra- 
zier  farm,  where  he  formed  line  and  at  3  p.m., 
closely  supported  by  A.  P.  Hill,  attacked  Mc- 
Call,  forced  back  his  left  brigade  (Seymour's) 
after  a  hard  stru^le,  and  captured  severu 
guns.  Hooker,  with  Grover's  bri^de,  fell  upon 
the  flank  of  Longstreet's  right  bngade  (Kemp- 
er's). Sumner's  artillery,  covering  the  opening 
between  McCall  and  Hooker,  opened  fire,  and 
Kemper  was  swept  back  just  as  Branch's  and 
Pickett's  brigades  were  advancing  to  his  siip-' 
port.  These  in  turn  were  checked,  but  kepmp 
a  stubborn  fight  until  nightfall,  when  they  were 
joined  by  Pender's  and  Archer's  brigades  of 
Hill's  division,  and  held  the  ground  from  which 
Seymour  had  been  driven.  Wilcox's  brigade, 
which  had  advanced  on  Pickett's  leit,  captured 
Randol's  and  Cooper's  batteries  •  after  a  very 
obstinate  fight,  but  was  forced  ^adc  by  a  coun- 
ter-attack, and  Cooper's  battery  was  retalren. 
Field's  brigade,  coming  to  Wilcox's  support, 
forced  back  Meade's  bngade  and  captured  some 

Sins,  but  Meade  rallied  aiid  drove  it  back.  Far- 
er  on  the  Confederate  .left  Pryor's  and  Feath- 
erston's  brigades,  attacked  Kearny's  left  and 
were  several  times  repulsed.  Slocum  assisted 
Kearny  with  his  New  Jersey  brigade,  and 
Featherston's  brigade  being  thrown  mto  some 
disorder,  Grc^s,  South  Cafolina  brigade  was 
sent  to  that  parf'of  the  field.  Late  in  the  day 
Caldwell's  bn<gade  of  Richardson's  division 
moved  from  <f^ranklin's  position  and  reinforced 
Kearny's  le^t.  Two  regiments  only  got  into 
line  and  fitted  a  volley.  The  engagement  was 
about  oveit,  and  darkness  came  with  Kearny's 
line  intaf^t.  Only  one  division,  McCall's,  had 
lost  an^' ground  during  the  day,  and  it  lost  its 
commaSider  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  dose 
of  thje  engagement,  and  14  guns.  The  Union 
troops  had  resisted  three  separate  attacks  on 
flank  and  rear,  and  under  cover  of  their  splen- 
didr  fighting,  involving  great  losses  on  both 
sides,  Uie  immense  supply  trains  and  the  reserve 
artillery  reached  Malvern  Hill  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  During  the  night  the  Union 
army  fell  back  to  Malvern  Hill.  Consult 
'Official  Records'  (Vol.  XI) ;  Allan,  ^History 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia' ;  'McClel- 


lan's  Own  Story';  Webb,  *The  Peninsula'; 
The  Century  Company's  *  Battles  and  Leaders 
of  the  Civil  War>  (VoL  II). 

E.  A.  Cakvam. 

GLBNDIVB,  Mont.,  villue  and  county^ 
seat  of  Dawson  County,  on  the  Yellowstone 
River  and  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  stock-raising  and  ^ricul- 
tural  region  and  has  railroad  repair  shops. 
There  are  deposits  of  Ugnite  nearby.  The  vil- 
lage has  three  hospitals  and  a  poor  farm.  The 
electric-lighting  and  water  plants  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  village.   Pop.  2,428. 

GLENDOWER,  Owen,  Welsh  chief,  a 
descendant  of  Llewellyn  and  an  opponent  of 
Henry  IV:  b.  about,  1359;  d.  about,  l4l6.  Se- 
ine wronged  by  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  he  re- 
belled, and  assumed  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Wales.  For  over  15  years  he  maintained  an 
tmequal  contest,  altymg  himself  with  Uie 
Percies,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  prance.  He 
captured  Grey  and  Mortimer,  biit  refused  to 
accept  pardon  from  Henry,  though  his  v/ife 
and  daughter  had  been  made  prisoners.  Con- 
sult Bradlev,  *0>,en  Glyndwr:  The  Last  Strug- 
gle for  Welsh  Independence*  (New  York 
1901). 

GLENBLG,  Charles  Grant.  Baboh,  Brit- 
bh  statesman:  b.  Kidderpore,  India,  1778;  d. 
Cannes  1866.  He  was  eaucated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  Ejigland,  and  was  called  to 
the  war  in  ISOTT  He .  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  in  ISll,  and  from  1S13  held  a  succes- 
sion of  portfolios,  among  them  that  of  5ecre< 
taiy  for  War  and  the  Colonies  (1835-39),  on 
the  assumption  of  which  he  was  created  Baron 
Glenelg. 

GLBNSLG,  a  river  in  the  province  of 
Victoria,  Australia,  about  260  miles  long.  It 
crosses  into  South  Australia  and  debouches 
into  Discovery  Bay.  It  is  very  shallow  and 
during  the  rainy  season  is  subject  to  floods. 

GLBNN,  John  Mark,  director  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation:  U  Baltimore,  Md.,  28 
Oct  1858.  In  1879  he  was  graduated  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  Universihr;  studied  at  Johns 
Hopkins  in  1879-80  and  m  1882  received  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  From  1898  to  1907  he  was  a  member  of 
the  supervisors  of  city  charities  of  Baltimore, 
acting  as  president  in  1904-07.  In  1907  he  be- 
came genera]  director  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  of  $10,000,000  for  the  betterment  of 
social  and  living  conditions.  In  1901  he  was 
president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction, 

GLSNNON,  John  Joaeph,  American 
Catholic  archbishop:  b.  Kinnegal,  Westmeath, 
Ireland,  14  June  1862.  He  was  educated  at 
Mullingar,  and  at  All  Hallows  College,  Dublin. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1884  and 
from  1884  to  1887  was  asastant  pastor  of  Saint 
Patrick's,  Kansas  Gty,  Mo.;  from  1887  to  1892 
he  was  pastor  of  the  cathedral  there.  In 
1892^  ne  was  vicar-^feneral  of  the  diocese 
and  in  1894-95  was  administrator.  He  was  ap- 
pointed coadjutor  bishop  of  Kansas  City,  with 
right  of  succession,  and  consecrated  titular 
bishop  of  Pinara,  29  June  1896.  On  27  April 
1903  he  b^me  coadjutor  archUshop  of  Saint 
Louis  and  on  13  October  followii^  became 
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archbishop.  He  is  the  foremost  orator  among 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  America,  since  the 
demise  of  Archbishop  Ry^  of  Philadelphia. 

OLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y..  city  in  Warren 
Connty  on  the  Hudson  River,  Glens  Falls 
Feeder  to  Champlain  Canal  and  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Railroad  and  Hudson  Valley  Trol- 
ley System  (running  from  Warrensburg  to 
Troy)  ;  about  56  miles  north  from  Albany,  50 
miles  from  Troy,  18  miles  from  Sarat<^  and 
9  miles  from  Lake  George.  The  river  at  this 
point  has  a  descent  of  about  60  feet  with  a  suc- 
cession of  falls  and  raiuds.  Cooper  in  'The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans^  has  celebrated  the  falls 
at  this  place  and  the  famous  cave  which  Hes 
undjcr  tne  limestone  formation  at  this  point 
This  cave  cannot  be  seen  at  high  water  in  the 
spring  and  fall ;  at  other  times  it  is  accessible 
to  any  tourist  who  wishes  to  visit  tUs  quasi- 
historical  spot  Glens  Falls  is  in  an  agricul- 
tural reraon;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  are  ex- 
tensive limestone  and  black  marble  quarties 
which  have  been  .worked  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  At  the  falls  are  located  some  of  the 
largest  most  extensive,  and  costly  paper  mills 
in  the  world,  as  well  as  various  other  manufac- 
tories. The  chief  manufactures  of  the  city  are 
paper,  pulp,  wall  paper,  Portland  cement,  lime, 
lumber,  collars,  cnfFs,  shirts,  ladies*  shirt  waists, 
flour,  laths,  Joubert  &  White  buckboards,  lan- 
terns, machinery  and  foundry  products,  ale 
brewmgj  brick  (ordinary  and  artf6cial},  paper 
boxes,  cigars,  confectionery,  gold  and  silver  re- 
fining and  various  minor  enterprises.  In  - 1914 
there  were  in  operation  82  establishments,  em- 
pkmng  2,933  persons,  and  with  a  capital  of" 
$9,732,000.  In  the  same  year  salaries  and 
wages  to  the  amount  of  $1,571,000  were  paid. 
The  value  of  the  products  was  $6^535,000,  pro- 
duced from  materials  costing  $3,541,000. 
Twelve  miles  above  Glens  Falls  is  situated  the 
great  Spier  Falls  dam  across  the  Hudson,  built 
by  the  Hudson  River  Water  Power  Company, 
supplying  electric  light  and  power  along  the 
Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys  as  far  south  as 
Albany  and  west  to  Uttca.  Glens  Falls  has 
several  miles  of  paved  streets,  a  paid  fire  de- 
partment police  and  all  modem  mumcipal 
equiixnents.  The  city  owns  its  own  water- 
works  system.  Glens  Falls  has  an  excellent 
imion  school  system  and  its  hi^  school  build- 
ing completed  in  1906  cost  over  $120,000.  It 
has  also  Saint  Mary's  and  Glens  Falls  academies, 
Crandall  Free  Library,  Parks'  Hospital,  Glens 
Falls  Hospital,  Glens  Falls  Home  for  Aged 
Women  and  ibe  Crandall  Park.  There  are 
many  fine  buildings,  including  the  home  office 
building  of  the  Glens  Falls  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  State  Armory  of  Company  K,  2d 
Regiment  N.  Y.  M.,  the  Ordway  Memorial  Y. 
M.  C  A.  Building,  the  Vill^  Hall  (costing 
^,000),  and  the  Empire  Theatre  Building. 
There  are  churches  comprising  all  the  leading 
denominations.  Glens  Falls  nas  several  na- 
tional banks  and  a  trust  company  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  over  half -a  million  dollars. 
Glens  Falls  ts  situated  on  the  Great  War  Trail 
leadiiw  from  Lake  George  to  Albany.  Just 
otitside  (he  dty  limits  at  4he  Half-way 
Brook  was  located  throughout  the  French  and 
Indian  War  and  the  Revolutionary  War  a 
fortified  post  A  tablet  was  erected  in  1905  by 
the  New  York  State  Historical  Association 
commemorating  the  two  massacres  which  oc- 


curred at  that  spot  daring  this  period,  also  the 
encampment  there  of  (jeneral  Riedesel  with 
Burgc^e's  forces  while  on  their  way  to  Sara- 
toga. Glens  Falls  was  settled  in  1763;  incor- 
porated in  1837  and  agam  in  1874  and  1887.  In 
1864  the  village  was  practically  destrtrnd  1^ 
fire.  In  1884  and  also  ui  ^902  it  was  visited  hv 
disastrous  conflagrations  entailing  a  loss  of 
hundreds  of  thiiusands  of  dollars.   Pop.  16,362. 

GLSNWOOD,  Iowa,  dty  and  coun^-seal 
of  Mills  County,  20  miles  from  Coundl  Bluffs, 
on  the  Chio^, 'Bnrlington  and  Quincy  Rail- 
road. The  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children  is  located  here.  The  chief  industries, 
in  addition  to  com  and  live-stock  raising,  in- 
clude fruit-growinp,  farming,  granite  worldng 
and  vegetable  cajining.  It  has  a  dty  hall,  court- 
house, public  library,  dty  park  and  several 
churches.   Pop.  3.291. 

GLBNWOOD  SPRINGS,  Colo.,  dty  and 
county-seat  of  Garfield  County;  southwest  of 
Denver,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and 
other  railroads,  and  on  Grand  River.  It  has 
several  hot  sprites  and  is  a  popular  health 
resort  Cattle-raisinE,  fruit  culture  and  coal- 
mining are  extensively  carried  on  in  the  sur- 
rounding region.  Pop.  2,019. 

GLIDpON,  George  RoblHna,  American 
archaeologist :  b.  Devonshire,  England,  1809 ;  d 
Panama,  Colombiaj  1857.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  United  States  consul  at  Alexandria, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  enx^^ed  in  archaeolog- 
ical researches  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant  Later 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and  lectured  in 
toaay  dties  on  Oriental  archaeology,  and  was  »p- 
■poiated  agent  for  the  Honduras  Interoceanic 
Kailroad  Company.  His  prindpal  works  in- 
clude 'Appeal  to  the  Antiquaries  of  Europe 
on  the  Destructkm  of  the  Monuments  of  Egypt* 
(1841);  'Discourses  on  Egyptian  Ardueology* 

(1841)  ;  '  ^Ot'*  -*;gyptica>  (1849);  <Andent 
^Eypt' ;  ^Types  of  Mankind,  or  Ethnological 
Researches  Bd.sed  upon  the  Ancient  Monuments, 
Paintings,  Sculptures  and  Crania  of  Races,*  etc 

GLINKA,  gUnla.  Mikhail  Ivanovitch. 
Russian  composer:  .b-  Novospaskoi,  1  June  1803; 
d  Berlhi,  15  Feb.  1^57-  He  came  of  an  aristo- 
cratk  family  and  recdy«<l  an  education  befittins 
his  rank.  His  musical  education  waS  conducted 
successively  by  Bohm,  Carl  Mayer,  Field  and 
Dehn.  In  1836  his  opera, *Life  for  the  Tsar> 
was  presented  with  success  "St  Saint  Petersbui^. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Russian  na- 
tional opera  and  forerunner  "^f  Tschaikowsky 
and  was  appointed  director  drf  the  imperial 
Opera  and  Kapellmeister  to  th6''';tsar.  A  sec- 
ond operatic  work,  ^Russian  and  Ludmilla* 

(1842)  ,  was  inferior.    His  orchestlgl  arrange- 
ments of  Russian  dances  became  wel!  known  in 
fordgn  countries.   He  gave  a  series  concerts 
in  Paris  in  1844  and  from  1844  to\l847  he 
sojourned  in  Spain  and  wrote  two  overtures : 
*Jota  Aramnesa'  and  *Noche  en  Madridi/ 
was  a  brilliant  performer  on  the  pianoforW  fo'' 
which  he  composed  much.    He  wrote  >?lso 
several  orchestral  suites  and  numerous  sonK^- 
He  wrote  (in  Russian)  ^Memoirs  and  Corl 
spondence  with  Relatives  and  Friends.*  Con- 
sult the  study  by  Fouqu^  (1880);  Cui.  <L3^ 
musiquc  en  Russie*   (Paris  1880)  ;  Rndeiscn, 
N.,  *M.  I.  Glinka*  (Saint  Petereburg  1898); 
Pongin,  A.,  'Essai  historique  sur  la  mnaque  en 
Russie»  (Paris  1904). 
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OLISAN,  glls'an,  Rodner*  American  physi- 
cian: b.  Linganore.  Md..  29  Jan.  1827;  d.  1890. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  medical  depart- 
-mcot  of  the  University  of  Maryland  (Bal- 
timore) in  1849.  was  assistant  surgeon.  United 
States  army,  in  1850-60,  afterward  practised 
medicine  in  Fonlatid,  Ore.,  and  in  1881  was  a 
del^ate  to  the  Seventh  International  Medical 
Congress.  His  writings  include  a  ^Journal  of 
Army  Life'  (1874) ;  <Two  Years  in  Europe> 
(1887). 

GLOAG,  Paton  James,  Scottish  clergyman : 
b.  Perth,  1823;  d.  1906.  He  was  educated  at 
Perth  Academy  and  the  universities  of  Edin- 
bun^  and  Saint  Andrews.  He  became  minister 
at  Dnnning  in  1848^  removing  to  Blantyre  in 
1860.  From  1871  to  1892  he  was  minister  of 
C^lashiels,  when  he  removed  to  Edinburgh 
He  is  the  author  of  several  translations  of  Ger- 
man works  on  the  Bible  and  of  'Assurances  of 
Salvation' (1853);  ^Exegetical  Studies'  (1884); 
^Introduction  to  the  Johannine  Writings^ 
(1891);  ^Subjects  and  Modes  of  Baptinn' 
(1891);  *Ufe  of  Saint  John'  (1892).  Consult 
biography  by  his  wife'(London  1908). 

GLOBE,  Ariz.,  ctw  and  county-seat  of 
Gila  County,  north  of  Tucson,  on  the  Ariiona 
Eastern  Railroad.  Here  is  situated  llie  famed 
Roosevelt  Reservoir  which  cost  over  ^RJOOHjOOO. 
The  Old  Dominion  Library  is  also  a  centre  of 
interest  Copper  mining  and  smelting,  silver 
and  gold  mining  are  the  chief  industries.  The 
water  su|^ly  system  is  owned  by  the  dty. 
Globe  was  settled  in  1873.  Pop.  7,083. 

GLOBE,  a  sphere,  a  round  solid  bo<h^, 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  semi-drcle 
about  its  diameter.  Globe,  or  artificial  globe,  in 
geography  and  astronomy,  is  more  particularly 
used  of  a  sphere  made  of  me^,  plaster  or 
pasteboard,  on  the  sirrface  of  which  is  drawn  a 
map  or  representation  of  either  the  heavens  or 
the  earth,  the  former  being  called  a  celestial 
and  the  latter  a  terrestial  globe.  The  oldest 
example  of  a  terrestrial  globe  known  is  that 
constructed  at  Nuremberg  m  1492.  One  of  the 
earliest  to  contain  both  hemispheres  is  that  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  is  of  date 
1506-07. 

The  celestial  globe  is  intended  as  a  represen- 
tation of  the  heavens,  on  which  the  stars^  are 
marked  according  to  their  several  situations. 
The  terrestrial  globe  is  an  artificial  represen- 
tation of  the  earth,  exhibiting  its  great  divi- 
sions. The  axis  of  the  earth  is  an  imaginary 
line  passing  through  its  centre,  and  the  wire 
on  lirtiich  the  artificial  globe  turns  represents 
this  line.  The  poles  of  the  earth  are  the  ex- 
tremities of  this  axis.  The  brazen  meridian  it 
the  circle  in  which  the  artifidal  globe  ttiras, 
divided  into  360  degrees.  A  degree  of  a  great 
circle  in  the  heavens  is  a  space  nearly  equal 
to  twice  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  or 
to  twice  that  of  the  moon  when  considerably 
elevated  above  the  horizon.  A  degree  on  the 
equator  of  a  terrestrial  globe  represents  60 
geograi^ical  miles  or  69.2  English  miles. 

Great  circles,  such  as  the  equator,  ecliptic 
and  the  colures,  divide  the  globe  mto  two  equal 
parts ;  small  circles,  as  the  trc^ics,  polar  circles, 
parallels  of  latitude,  etc.,  divide  the  globe  into 
two  uneqral  parts.  Meridians,  or  lines  of 
longitude,  are  semi-drcles  cutting  the  equator 
at  right  angles.   In  English  maps  and  globes 


the  first  meridian  is  a  great  drcle  supposed  to 
pass  through  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Green- 
wich. The  equator,  when  referred  to  the 
heavens,  is  called  the  eauinoctial,  because  when 
the  sun  appears  in  it  tne  dass  and  nights  are 
equal  all  over  the  world.  The  declination  of 
the  sun,  stars  and  planets  is  counted  from  the 
equinoctial  north  and  south.  The  ecliptic  is  a 
great  circle  in  which  .the  sun  makes  bis  ap- 
parent annual  progress  among  the  fixed  stars; 
It  is  the  real  path  of  the  earth  around  the  sun. 
The  zodiM  on  the  celestial  globe  is  a  srace 
which  extends  about  8  decrees  on  either  side  of 
the  ecliptic.  Within  this  belt  the  motions  of  die 
planets  are  performed.  The  ecliptic  and  zodiac 
are  divided  mto  12  equal  parts  called  signs,  eadi 
containing  30  degrees;  and  the  sun  makes  his 
apparent  annual  progress  through  the  ecliptic  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  a  degree  In  a  day.  The 
colures  are  two  great  circles  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  one  of  which  passes  through  the  celestial 
poles  and  the  equinoxes,  and  the  other  throu^ 
the  solstices  and  the  celestial  poles.  The  tropics 
are  two  smaller  circles,  each  23°  28*  from  the 
equator,  with  which  they  are  parallel ;  the 
northern  is  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the 
southern  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  polar 
circles  are  two  small  circles  parallel  to  the 
eqiunoctial,  at  the  distance  of  66°  32*  from  it, 
and  23°  28  from  the  poles. 

Horizon  when  VP^ed  to  the  earth  is  dther 
apparent  or  real.  The  s^ible  or  visible  hori- 
soa  is  the  circle  which  bounds  our  view,  where 
the  sky  appears  to  touch  the  earth  or  sea.  It 
extends  only  a  few  miles.  The  real  or  true 
horiztm  is  an  imaginary  plane  passing  through 
the  cefitre  of  the  earth  parallel  to  the  sensible 
horizon.  The  wooden  horizon  circumscribing 
the  artificial  globe  represents  the  true  horizon 
on  the  earth;  it  is  divided  into  several  con- 
centric circles  arranged  in  the  following  order : 
One  containing  the  32  points  of  the  compass 
divided  into  half  and  quarter  points^  another 
with  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  figure 
and  character  of  each  sign ;  and  another  having 
the  days  of  the  month  answering  to  each  degree 
of  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  12 
calendar  months.  The  cardinal  points  of  the 
ecliptic  are  the  equinoctial  and  the  solstitial 
points,  which  mark  out  the  four  seastms  of  the 
year. 

The  zenith  is  a  point  in  the  heavens  exact!;/ 
overhead  and  is  the  superior  pole  of  our  hori- 
zon. The  nadir  is  a  point  in  the  heavens  exactly 
under  our  feet,  being  the  inferior  pole  of  our 
horizon,  and  the  zenith  or  superior  pole  of  the 
horizon  of  our  antipodes. 

The  pole  of  any  circle  is  a  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  90  degrees  distant  from 
every  part  of  the  circle.  Thai  the  poles  of  the 
world  are  90  degrees  from  every  part  of  the 
ei)uator;  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  (on  the  celes- 
tial globe)  are  90  degrees  from  every  part  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  23°  2&'  from  the  poles  of  the 
equinoctial.  The  equinoctial  points  are  in  the 
signs  of  Aries  and  Libra,  where  the  ecliptic  cuts 
the  equinoctial.  The  vernal  equinox  is  called 
die  first  point  of  Aries,  and  the  autumnal  the 
first  point  of  Libra.  When  the  sun  is  in  either 
of  uese  points  the  days  and  nights  on  every 
part  of  the  ^lobe  are  equal  to  each  other.  The 
solstitial  points  are  in  Cancer  and  Capricorn. 
When  the  sun  ente»  Cancer  it  is  the  longest  day 
to  all  the  inhalutants  nordi  of  the  equator,  and 
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the  shortest  day  to  those  on  the  south  side. 
When  the  sun  enters  Capricorn  it  is  the  shortest 
day  to  those  who  live  in  north  latitude,  and 
the  l<Hige5t  d:^  to  those  who  live  in  south  lati- 
tude. The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the  terrestrial 
fflobe,  or  its  distance  from  the  equator  in  de- 
grees and  minutes,  or  geographical  miles,  is 
reckoned  on  the  brass  meridian  from  the 
equator  toward  the  pole.  The  quadrant  of  alti- 
tude is  a  thin  piece  of  brass  divided  upward 
from  0  to  90  degrees^  downward  from  0  to  18 
degrees;  when  used  it  is  generally  screwed  to 
the  brass  meridian.  The  upper  divisions  de- 
termine the  distances  of  places  on  the  earth, 
the  distances  of  the  celestud  bodies,  their  lati- 
tudes, etc;  and  the  lower  divisions  are  applied 
to  finding  the  beginning,  the  end  and  duration 
of  twilight.  The  longitude  of  a  place  on  the 
terrestrial  globe  is  the  distance  of  the  meridian 
of  that  place  from  the  prime  meridian,  reckoned 
in  degrees  and  parts  of  a  degree,  on  the  equator. 
Longitude  is  either  east  or  west,  according 
as  a  place  is  east  or  west  of  the  prime  meridian. 
No  place  can  have  more  than  ISO  degree^  or 
half  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  Hour 
circles  are  the  same  as  meridians.  The  brass 
meridian,  and  these  circles  always  correspond. 

OLOBB-PISH,   or  SBA-HBXK^BHOQ, 

a  plectognathous  fish  of  the  family  Tetraodon- 
tida,  examples  of  which  are  found  on  all  the 
wanner  coasts  of  the  world,  espedally  within 
the  -tropics.  Ordinarily  thejr  are  oval,  spinose, 
snudl-finned  fishes,  wmch  nibble  the  barnacles 
and  crush  the  small  crustaceans  and  mollusks 
near  shore,  with  the  rodent-like  teeth  which 

five  them  the  name  *rabbit-fishes*  in  the  West 
ndies.  The  moment  any  danger  threatens  they 
suck  air  or  water  into  a  laive  bladder-like  ex- 
pansion of  the  abdomen  and  distend  the  scale- 
less  sldn  tmtil  they  are  as  round  as  a  ball,  all 
the  sfHnes  are  rigid,  and  they  rise  and  fioat  at 
the  surface  belly  upward, —  a  difficult  and  dis- 
^reeable  mouthful;  this  odd  method  of  self- 
defense  has  given  them  the  names  'bellows- 
fish*  among  English,  and  *'tambor*  among 
Spanish  fishermen.  Some  tropical  species  are 
a  foot  or  so  in  length,  but  those  familiar  as 
•puffers"  or  •swell-fish*  along  the  coast  of  tfie 
eastern  United  States  are  much  nnaller  and 
serviceable  only  as  comical  additions  to  an 
aquarium.  The  flesh  of  all  is  poor,  and  of  the 
hundred  species  known  many  are  poisonous. 
The  Tetrodon  fahaka  is  well  known  to  travel- 
ers on  the  Nile.  The  two  genera  are  La^ 
cephalus  and  Spheroides,  the  latter  containmg 
the     familiar    northern    puffers.  Compare 

DlODON. 

GLOBE  TAVERN,  Battle  of.  On  17  Aug. 
1864  General  Grant,  then  investing  Petersburg, 
directed  that  Warren's  Fifth  corps  and  some 
cavalry  be  sent  to  destrc^  as  much  as  possiUe 
of  the  Weldon  Railroad  and  make  such  a  dem- 
onstration on  Lee's  r^ht  as  would  force  htm 
to  withdraw  a  portion  of  his  troops  from  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  so  that  Sheridan  mi^t 
strike  a  Mow  at  the  rest  of  them.  Warren  was 
■  instructed  to  move  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  and  make  a  lodgment  upon  the 
railroad  two  miles  south  of  the  Vaughan  road, 
and  destroy  it  as  far  south  as  possible.  A 
tnieade  of  cavalry  under  Colonel  Spear  was  at- 
taued  to  his  command.  Warren  moved  as 


directed,  drove  back  Hearing's  Confederate  cav- 
alry brigade,  and  to(^  possession  of  the  rail- 
road at  Globe  Tavern,  about  three  miles  south 
of  Petersburg.  Griffin's  division  was  formed 
along  tfae_  road  and  began  its  destruction. 
Ayres'  division  moved  up  the  road  a  mile  or 
more  beyx)nd  Griffin  and  Crawford  moved  up 
on  Ayres'  right.  About  2  p.m.  General  Heth, 
with  two  brigades,  moved  out  of  the  Confeder- 
ate works,  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  Ayres' 
left  and  drove  it  back;  Ayres  rallied  and  re- 
took the  lost  ground  The  Union  loss  was  544 
killed  and  wounded  and  392  missing.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th  Bragg's  brigade  was  sent 
to  the  rig^t  of  Crawfordto  support  him  and 
establish  connection  by  a  skirmiw-line  with  the 
Ninth  corps,  and  Wulcox's  and  White's  divi- 
sions of  the  Ninth  corps  were  ordered  'to  War- 
ren's support.  The  woods  were  so  dense  and 
the  roads  so  intricate  thait  Bragg  failed  to  es- 
tablish a  proper  line,  and  before  it  could  be 
connected  and  completed  it  was  broken.  A  P. 
Hill  with  Heth's  two  brigades,  Mahone's  three 
brigades,  f^tzhwh  Lee's  cavalry  and  Pegram's 
batteries,  movea  to  thi  Vatican  road  inter- 
section. At  4:30  P.H.  Mahone,  In  column  of 
fours,  broke  through  Brag^s  sldrmish-line, 
faced  to  the  right,  and  sweepmg  forward  (Us- 
persed  Crawford's  division  and  the  right  of 
Ayres;  at  the  same  time  Heth  opened  on 
Ayres'  centre  and  left.  Warren  rallied  the 
broken  parts  of  his  line  and,  advancing,  re- 
gained  me  lost  ground,  taldiw  some  prisoners. 
Willcox's  division  engaged  Colquitt's  brigade, 
drove  it  back  and  captured  some  priscmers; 
and  Mahone's  entire  command  fell  back  rapidly 
in  jireat  confusion  to  their  entrenchments, 
•carrying  with  them  the  parts  of  Warren's 
command  disorganized  by  the  attack  on  their 
rear  in  the  woods,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
pickets.'  Heth  made  repeated  attempts  to  drive 
Ayres  back  but  failed.  Warren's  casualties  for 
the  day  were  382  killed  and  wounded  and  2,518 
missing.  On  the  20th  Warren  selected  a  posi- 
tion on  the  railroad  a  mile  or  two  in  rear  of  his 
line  of  battle  of  the  19th;  chiefly  on  open 
ground,  and  entrenched.  On  the  morning  of 
the  21st  A  P.  Hill,  with  his  own  corps,  part  of 
Hoke's  division,  with  Lee's  cavalry,  attacked 
his  positiotL  opening  with  30  guns  on  his  front 
and  ri^t  flank,  and  at  10  o'clock  made  an  as- 
sault, which  was  repulsed.  Later  Mahone  at- 
tonpted  an  assault  on  Warren's  left,  but  the 
artiUety  fire  broke  his  ranks  before  they  came 
under  musketry  fire,  and  Warren,  making  an 
advance,  captured  517  (dicers  and  men  and  six 
Amts.  Warren's  loss  was  301  killed,  wounded 
and  missing.  No  further  attempts  were  made 
upon  Warren's  position,  and  the  enfrenchments 
were  extended  by  the  Ninth  corps  from  the 
Jerusalem  plank-road  to  unite  with  Warren's 
on  the  Weldon  Railroad.  The  Union  troops 
engaged  18-^1  August  numbered  about  20,000; 
^e  loss  was  251  killed,  1,148  wounded  and  2.- 
879  captured  or  missir^.  The  Confederates 
engaged  numbered  about  14,800;  the  number  of 
their  killed  and  wounded  is  estimated  at  1.200. 
Consult  'Official  Records'  (Vol.  XLII): 
Humphreys,  *The  Virginia  Campaign  of  1864 
and  1865':  Powell.  *The  Fifth  Army  Corps*; 
Walker,  ''The  Second  Army  Corps,>  and  *Bat- 
tles  and  Leaders  of  the  Gvil  War>  (VoL  IV). 

E  A.  Cmuajx. 
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GLOBE  THEATRE,  the  theatre  in  Soutt- 
wark  of  which  Shakespeare  was  a  shareholder, 
and  in  which  many  of  his  plays  were  acted,  as 
were  those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ben 
Jonson,  Wassii^er  and  Fbrd.  The  orisiiial 
theatre  was  built  in  1599  on  a  tract  of  land  be- 
tween Maiden  Lane  (now  New  Park  street)  by 
the  ^urb^e  brothers,  and  what  was  subse- 
quently called  Globe  Alley;  the  site  is  now 
occupied  by  Barclay  and  Perkins  brewery.  It 
was  octagonal  in  shape  and  accommodated  2,000 
persons.  A  patent  was  granted  for  this  theatre 
1^  James  I  m  1603.  It  was  destn^d  by  fire 
in  1613  during  the  performance  of  Shakes- 
peare's *Henry  the  Eirfith.*  The  accident  was 
caused  hy  the  firing  of  the  thatch  roof,  a  can- 
non having  been  discharged  during  the  per- 
formance, and  the  wadding  shot  from  the  stage 
pierced  the  roof.  This  was  in  1613.  The  thea- 
tre was  rebuilt  the  following  year  but  the  new 
fabric  never  acquired  the  fame  of  the  old,  and 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Puritans  in  1644.  In 
1644  the  structure  was  demolished  to  make 
room  for  dwelling-houses.  According  to  pic- 
tures and  descriptions  which  have  survived  to 
the  present  day  the  old  theatre  must  have  been 
extremely  dingy  in  the  interior  and  uncomfort- 
able both  for  the  actors  and  spectators. 

GLOBIGERINA,  glob-i-je-ri'na,  one  of 
the  most  common  of  the  surface-living  or  pel- 
agic Foraminifera  (q.v.),  a  shelled  protozoan 
of  the  class  Rhisopaaa.  The  animal  is  like  an 
amoeba,  exceedingqr  simple,  although  throwing 
otit  a  great  number  of  long,  slender  Aread-like 
pseudopods,  with  which  it  draws  in  and  absorbs 
minute  silicious  plants,  such  as  diatoms,  ete., 
which  serve  as  food.  Though  the  animal  is  so 
simi^y  organized,  the  limestone  shell  which  it 
secretes  is  composed  of  several  chambers,  which 
are  like  bubbles,  hence  the  name  of  the  com- 
monest species, —  Globigerina  bulloides.  It 
lives  in  countless  numbers  at  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water,  when  the 
sea  is  calm,  with  its  root-like  arms  or  tentacles 
(pseudopodia)  radiating  from  the  body.  The 
shell,  which  is  of  microscopic  size,  is  perforated 
with  fine  openings  through-  which  the  pseudo- 
pods  pass  out.  After  death  the  shells,  when- 
not  dissolved,  slowly  fall  or  rain  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  so  lidit  and  minute 
are  they  that  it  is  calculated  that  it  requires 
about  a  month  for  them  to  reach  the  bottcMu 
in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean. 

GLOBULINS,  a  term  applied  to  one  of 
the  forms  of  proteids  (q.v.)  of  animal  or  vege- 
table origin.  The  animal  globulins  are  proteids 
which  are  insoluble  in  water^  soluble  in  dilute 
salt  solution  and  insoluble  in  saturated  solu- 
tions of  sodium  chloride  and  magnesium  sul- 
phate. They  are  coagulated  by  heat,  the  tem- 
perature causing  the  coagulation  varying  con- 
siderably. Fibrinogen,  serum  globulm  of 
blood;  paramyosinogen  and  myosinogen,  of 
muscle,  vitellin,  found  in  eggs,  crystallin,  in  the 
lens  ot  the  eye ;  and  lacto^lobulin,  in  milk  plas- 
ma, are  examples  of  animal  globulins.  The 
plant  globulins  constitute  the  most  important 
and  abundant  natural  proteids  of  plants. 

GLOCKENSPIEL,  glok'en-shper  musical 
instrument  iirst  made  of  a  number  of  'Oells  fas- 
tened on  an  iron  rod,  one  above  the  other  like 
a  pyramid.  The  bells  were  struck  with  a  ham- 
mer.  Later  evolutions  are  in  the  shape  of  a 


lyre  with  metal  bars  instead  of  bells,  and 
metal  bars  enclosed  in  a  box.    The  modem 
nursery  toy-piano  is  a  variety  of  the  glocken-  ■ 
sjuel. 

GLOGGNITZ,  gldk'nits,  Austria,  market 
town  on  the  Schwarza,  45  miles  southwest  of 
Vienna.  It  has  a  picturesque  castle,  which  was 
formerly  a  monastei;/,  also  cotton  and  woolen 
mills,  quarries,  cabinet  works  and  a  large 
paper  factory.   Pop.  5,296. 

GLOMMSN,  the  largest  river  of  Norway. 
It  rises  in  Lake  Aursuodsjo,  2,300  feet  above 
sea-levd.  Sows  southerly  to  the  Skager  Rack 
at  Fredrikstad.  after  a  total  course  of  350 
miles.  The  Vormen  is  its  largest  tributary. 
There  are  several  waterfalls  which  impede 
navigation  but  are  promisii^  as  sources  of 
hydro-electric  power. 

OLONOIN.  See  NrraoGLYcanN. 

GLORIA  IN  EXCBL8IS,  the  original 
form  of  the  Latin  hymn  *  Glory  be  to  (>oa  on 
High.*  There  are  four  forms  of  the  Gloria, 
the  Greek,  the  Spanish,  the  Roman  and  English. 
These  opening  words  are  t^en  from  the  hymn 
sung  by  the  angels  at  the  Nativity.  The  origin 
of  this  composition  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity;, 
but  was  first  employed  in  the  Greek  Church 
at  Matins.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Roman 
liturgy  by  Telesphorus,  bishop  of  Rome,  150  AJ). 
Pope  Symmachus,  500  a.d.,  is  said  to  have  or-  . 
dered  its  use  at  the  commencement  of  the  Sun- 
day and  holy-day  services.  The  hymn  in  full 
is  as  follows:  ^(jlory  be  to  God  on  high,  peace 
on  earth,  to  men  of  good  will.  We  praise  thee, 
we  bless  thee,  we  worship  thee,  we  glorify 
thee,  we  give  thanks  to  thee  for  thy  great  glory, 
O  Lord  God,  heavenly  King,  God  the  Father 
Almighty.  O  Lord,  the  only  begotten  Son 
Jesus  Clhrist;  O  Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son 
of  the  Father,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Thou  that  takest 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
receive  our  prayer.  Thou  that  sittest  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  have  mercy 
upon  us.  For  thou  only  art  holy ;  thou  only  art 
the  Lord;  thou  only,  O  Christ,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  art  most  hi^  in  the  glory  of  &>d  the 
Father.  Amen.' 

GLORIA  PATRI,  the  first  words  in  their 
original  Latin  of  the  doxology  stmg  or  said  in 
the  services  of  almost  all  Christian  (Churches. 
It  is  employed  as  a  refrain  at  the  end  of 
psalms  and  canticles  as  well  as  at  other  parts 
of  the  service.  The  complete  form  of  the 
doxology  is  as  follows:  *G!ory  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever 
shall  be,  world  without  end.  Ameo.*  The 
doxology  is  common  at  the  beginning  of 
service  m  the  Greek  Churth,  and  was  empTc^d 
at  noctums  in  the  Western  or  Roman  Cadiolic 
CihuTch  as  early  as  the  6th  century. 

GLORIETTA,  Battle  of,  an  engagement  * 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  fou^t  at  Apache 
Cafion,  near  Santa  Fi,  22  and  28  March  1862. 
On  the  first  day  the  contest  was  indecisive  and 
both  sides  retired  from  the  field  but  on  the  28th 
the  Confederates  were  completely  routed. 
Colonel  Slough  commanded  the  Federals  and 
Major  Pyron  Uic  Confederates.  Consult  John- 
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son  and  Bael  (eds.).  ^Battles  and  Leaders  of 
the  OvO  War>  (New  York  1888). 

GLOSS  (Gr.  «too^e"),  the  explanation  of 
verbal  difficnlties  in  a  literary  work,  written  at 
the  passages  to  which  they  refer.  The  words 
which  are  commonly  the  subject  of  these  ex- 
planations are  those  taken  without  modification 
from  a  forei^  language,  provinciahsms,  obso- 
lete and  technical  words,  or  such  as  are  used  by 
the  author  in  some  exceptional  signification. 
The  earliest  grosses,  as  those  in  Greek,  Latin 
and  Hebrew  manuscripts,  were  interlinear;  they 
were  ftfterward  placed  io  the  margin,  and  ex- 
tended finally  in  some  instances  to  a  sort  of 
running  commentary  on  an  entire  book.  In 
Roman  law  the  word  is  used  also  of  an  ex- 
planation, but  the  explanation  is  not  merely  of  a 
word,  but  deals  with  the  intent  of  the  law. 
The  glosses  on  the  Justinian  code,  collected 
.^curuus  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century, 
were  held  almost  as  high  authority  ai  the  code. 
The  term  is  also  emidoyed  in  Biblical  criticism 
for  brief  readings  which,  first  marginally  added 
to  the  text  for  explanatory  purposes,  have  later 
become  part  of  the  text.  *Gloss»  or  *gIoze»  is 
also  used  in  an  oblique  sense  to  signify  a  false 
or  disingenuous  interpretation. 

GLOSSARY.   See  Dictionaby. 

GLOSSITIS,  ^los-si'tis.  Acute  glossitis  is 
an  inflammatory  disease  of  the  tongue  due  to 
bites,  bums  and  stings  or  to  tuberculosis  or 
syphilis.  It  starts  in  the  deeper  structure  of 
the  tongue,  causing  it  to  swell  rapidly.  TTie 
affection  is  very  painful,  but  is  ordinarily 
cured,  if  properljr  treated,  in  five  or  six  days. 
SmaU  or  lar^e  incisions  may  be  necessary. 
Oironic  glossitis  is  a  condition  of  the  tongue, 
due  to  persistent  use  of  tobacco,  alcohol  and 
spices,  m  which  the  surface  is  reddened, 
cracked  and  furrowed. 

GLOSSOP,  England,  market  town  and 
borough  of  Derbyshire,  15  miles  southeast  of 
Manchester.  It  is  made  up  of  Old  Town, 
Howard  Town  and  Mill  Town.  It  is  an  im- 
portant cotton  manufacturing  centre  and  has 
many  cotton,  woolen  and  paper  mills,  dye 
works  and  foundries.  The  chief  buildings  are 
Victoria  Hall,  a  grammar  sdiool,  mecnanic's 
institute,  town  ball  and  market  house,  hospital, 
etc.   Pop.  22,000. 

GLOTTIS,  the  upper  end  including; .  the 
opening  of  the  windpipe,  which  latter  constitutes 
a  narrow  aperture  covered  by  the  epiglottis 
during  the  act  of  holding  the  breath  or  swallow- 
ing. The  glottis  contributes  by  dilatation  and 
contraction  to  the  modulation  of  the  voice.  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  rtma  glottis,  a  term 
more  properly  limited  to  the  opening  of  the 
windpipe.    See  Larynx. 

GLOTTIS,  (Edema  of  the,  a  dangerous 
affection  diaracterized  by  tfie  effusion  of  serum 
in  the  tissues  of  the  entrance  and  the  inside  of 
the  larynx,  causing  an  obstructive  swelling. 
It  is  due  to  bums,  scalds  and  the  lodgment  oE 
foreign  bodies ;  to  acute  laryngitis  or  tonsilitis ; 
to  tuberculous  and  cancerous  deposits;  and  to 
nephritis,  measles,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and 
erysipelas.  The  symptoms  which  usually  de- 
velop rapidly  are  pain,  cough,  loss  of  voice  and 
great  difliculhr  of  breathing.  This  difficulty  of 
breathing,  unless  relieved,  may  go  on  to  com- 
plete suffocation.   Indsion  of  the  parts  may 


give  relief,  or  tracheotonqr  or  intubation 
nave  to  be  performed.  See  Nose  and  Thboat, 
Diseases  of. 

GLOUCESTER,  glos'tftr,  England,  dty, 
municipal  and  parliamentaiy  borough  of 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  Severn,  114  miles  west 
northwest  of  London.  Public  buildings  include  , 
the  cathedral,  the  I2tb  century  church  of  Saint 
Mary,  bishop's  palace,  shire  ^  hall,  guild  hall, 
prison,  public  library,  technical  schools  and 
pnUic  baths.  It  was  ori^nally  a  Roman  camp 
during  the  Claudian  invasicm,  and  fragments 
of  the  walls  still  remain.  Shipbuilding,  rail- 
way coach  and  wagon  works,  brass  and  iron 
foundries,  flour  and  saw  mills,  roperies  and 
potteries,  are  the  leading  industries.  An  abbey 
built  by  Osric  in  681  was  refounded  in  821  for 
secular  clergy,  and  in  1022  these  gave  place  to 
Benedictines,  introduced  by  Canute.  In  the 
cathedral  are  the  tomb  of  Edward  II,  die 
monument  of  Osricu  the  effigy  in  Irish  oak  of 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  a  modem 
monument  by  Floxman.  Some  of  the  stained- 
glass  windows  are  of  singular  beauty.  Tbe 
episcopal  see  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII  in 
1541  and  in  1836  united  with  that  of  Bristol. 
A  monument  in  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral 
marks  the  spot  where  Bishop  Hooper  was 
burned.  In  the  civil  war  the  city  wa«  .un- 
successfully besie^d  by  the  Royalists.  Trien- 
nial musical  festivals  are  held  at  Gloucester. 
Pop.  46,000.  Consult  Masse,  'Victoria  His- 
tor^^of  the  Counties  of  England*  (London 

GLOUCESTER,  Mass.,  city  and  port  of 
entry  of  E^sex  Cotmty,  near  the  extremity  of 
Cape  Ann,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Kail- 
road,  32  miles  northeast  of  Boston.   It  is  a 

Popular  summer  resort  and  contains  the  Gilbert 
lospital,  Home  for  Aged  Fishermen,  Huntress 
Home,  me  Magnolia,  Sawyer  and  public  free 
libraries  and  several  parks.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  fishing  ports  and  fish  markets 
in  the  world,  having  over  500  vessels  and  6,000 
men  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Cod,  haddock, 
halibut,  herring  and  mackerel  are  the  principal 
catches.  Besides  extensive  fisheries,  the  city 
has  large  manufactures  of  machine^,  hard- 
ware, hosiery,  nets,  sails,  fish-glue,  oil,  shoo, 
twine  and  cigars.  Smpbuildiog  and  hnss  found* 
ing  and  granite  quarrying  are  also  important 
industries.  In  1914  87  establishments  were  in 
operation,  with  invested  capital  of  $7,110,000, 
giving  employment  to  3,274  persons,  and  pay- 
ing in  salaries  and  wages  $1301,000.  The 
materials  used  were  valued  at  $5,590,000  and 
were  turned  into  fimshed  products  valued  at 
$^834,000.  Numerous  vessels  have  been 
wrecked  in  the  vicinity  of  Gloucester.  A  mas* 
sive  rock  called  Norman's  Woe  was  the  in- 
spiration for  Longfellow's  famous  poem,  *The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus.*  The  city  was  founded 
in  1623,  principally  by  settlers  from  Gloucester, 
England,  from  which  it  received  its  name;  vas 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1642;  and  became  a 
city  in  1874.  The  city  adopted  the  commission 
form  of  government  in  1908.  The  waterworks 
are  operated  by  the  city.  It  has  the  oldest  Um- 
versalist  church  in  the  United  States,  founded  in 
1770.  Pop.  24,398.  Consult  Babson,  J.  T.,  'His- 
tory of  Gloucester*  (Gloucester  1860,  supp, 
1876)  ;  Pringle,  J.  R.,  'History  of  the  Town 
and  aty  of  Gloucester,  162S-1902'  (ib.,  n.d.). 
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QLOVCBSm  Cmr,  N.  l,  aty  in  Cam- 
den County,  oa  th^  Ddaware  River  and  on  the 
Atlaatic  City  and  the  West  Jersey  and  Sea- 
shore railroads.  The  manulaeturea  oDchide 
calico  prints,  woolen  yarns,  gas  burners, 
Smyrna  rugs,  drills,  paper  and  boats.  In  1914 
there  were  23  es^blishments  in  operation, 
capitalized  at  $6^110,000,  and  nvtag  employment 
to  ZIOO  persoos.  ^tenes  ana  wagei  were  paid 
to  the  amount  of  $}59,O0flL  and  materials  valued 
at  $3,21^000  were  turned  intD  products- worth 
$4,711,000.  The  ci^  was  incor^rated  in  1668, 
and  is  gOTemed  «  mayor  choacn  every  two 
years,  and  by  a  unicameral  council.  It  has 
feny  connections  with  Philadelphia,  and  has 
electric  %hts  and  street,  railroads.  It  was 
settled  in  1677,  incorporated  in  lfl68  and  is 
governed  Iv  a  magror,  chosen  bienaialty,  and  a 
coottciL  The  waterworks  are  the  pro^cr^  oi 
the  municipality,  1(^577. 

GLOUCB8TBR&HIRB,  EnghUKl,  marl- 
time  'couftty  in  the  west  of  Ei^land,  at  the 
hebd  of  the  Severn  estuary.  Its  area  ts  1,259 
square  miles,  coitti>ridng  three  natural  divisions 
—the  Hitl  or  Cotswold,  the  Vale  and  tbc 
Forest  Th«  principal  •  rivers  are  the'  Senm, 
Upper  and  Lowar  Avon,  Wye  and  Tkames. 
The  ovchards  are  extcnstve  ml  tiK-  oounfy  is 
noted  lor  its  exctBent  baH«r  and  dieesc.  The 
Forest  oi  Dean  and  the  Bristol  coal-  fields 
produce  millian^  of  tons  of  coal  antraally. 
Other  minerals  are  iron,  limestone,  sandstone, 
ochre  and  strontium  sulphate.  Of  manufac- 
tures the  most  itnparlant  is  that  of  woolens,  in- 
cluding fine  broaddoihs;  others  siU^ 
gloves,  gbosj  pottocy,  dta  PopL  736,0001  Con- 
sult Dttdificlft  'Memniials  of  Old  Gloncetter- 
sfawe>  (London  IMl). 

GLOU8TER,  Ohio,  village  in  Athens 
Countv,  15  miles  north  of  Athens,  on  the 
Kanawha  and  Michigan,  the  Toledo  and  OUo 
Central  and  other  railroads.  Brictonaking 
and  coal-mining  are  Its  principal  industries. 
The  vHlagc  owns  the  waterworl^  and  electri> 
lifting  plant.   Pop.  2,527. 

GLOVS,  a  coYerifig  for  the  hand  dtf^er  for 
warmth  or  protection,  or  for  dress.  Its  use 
dates  back  to  remote  antiquity.  Laertes,  the 
farmer-king,  wore  rioves  to  protect  fab  hands 
from  the  thorns,  ^enophon  sneered  at  the 
Persians  for  wearing  gloves  to  fcem  their 
hands  warm.  In  their  more  robust  days  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  scorned  the  use  of  ^oves; 
but  in  later  tim«  they  were  used  in  Rom& 
The  glove  appears  to  have  become  a  welt-known 
article  of  dress  in  England  about  the  14th  cen» 
tury,  and  corporations  of  gloves  were  In  exist- 
ence in  the  15th  century,  fn  the  days  of  Queen 
Siaabcth  ^oves  were  made  with  eiuntlets 
upon  which  much  rich  and  elaborate  enibroidery 
was  worked. 

Modem  gloves  are  of  two  distinct  classes, 
woven  and  knitted  gloves,  and  those  made  ot 
leather;  and  the  making  of  these  constitute 
entirely  separate  branches  of  manufacture. 
The  manufacture  of  knitted,  or  woven  gloves 
is  ah  iiidtistry  aUied  to  the  hosiety  trad^  and 
the  materials  comprise  all  the  ordinary  fibres, 
the  most  important  being  silk  and  wool.  In 
some  cases  these  gloves  are  entirely  made  and 
finished  by  knitting;  but  in  others,  the  pieces 
are  separately  fa^ioned  and  sewed  together  as 
in  making  wither  gloves.  The  maoutacture  is 
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widespread,  bat  iht  beadqtnrtcrs  of  the  thread 
and  cloth  glove  trade  are  now  Berlin  and 
Saxony.  The  materials  used  for  making 
leather  gloves  are  principally  the  skin  of  deer, 
sheep  and  lambs,  goats  and  Idds,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  nwst  important,  though  far  more  <^d* 
gle'rts  are  made  of  ^ecp  ttan  of  kid  leather^ 
The  ^kins  for  miliUiy  and  other  heavy  gloves 
— doe  or  bock  leather — are  prepared  by  the 
ordinary  |»rocess  of  tanning,  or  are  a  fine  kind 
of  chamois  leather.  Those  for  what  are  called 
dressed  kid  gloves  are  subjected  to  a  special 
method  of  tamiing,  by  whidi,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat,  and  treatment  with  a  mixture 
of  flour,  yellow  of  egg  and  alum,  the  material 
is  nadned  peodiarly  soft  and  flexiblcL  After 
Uttt  leather  aas  been  properly  i>rq;iared  it  is  cttt 
into  pieces  of  the  reqmred  size,  then  folded 
over  somewhat  unequally,  as  the  back  should  be 
larger  than  the  front.  Three  axta  are  then 
made  through  the  doubled  piece  to  produce  the  ' 
f  GRir  fingers ;  an  oblong  hole  is  cut  at  the  bend- 
ing of  me  fold  for  the  insertion  of  the  thun^ 
piece;  the  cutUng  this  of  the  uwt  shape  aod  . 
uze  15  usually  gone'  with  ^es.  The  first  and 
fourth  fingers  are  completed  by  gussets  or 
strips  sewed  only  on  their  inner  sides,  while 
the  second  and  third  fingers  require  gussets  on 
each  side  to  complete  them.  Besides  these, 
small  iHeces  of  a  diainond  shape  are  sewed  in 
at  the  base  of  the  fingers  toward  the  palm  of 
the  hand. 

A  kind  of  vice  or  clalnp,  with  minute  teeth 
to  regulate  the  stitches,  is  used  in  the  making  - 
of  hand-sewn  gloves,  by  which  method  all  the 
finest  gloves  are  stitched.'  Sewing-machines 
are  applied  for  the  ornamental  or  embroidery 
stitching  on  the  bac^  of  fine  gloves,  and  for 
alinost  the  entire  sewing  of  the  cheaper  and 
heavier  gloves.  The  superiority  of  the  French 
and  the  nest  English  gloves  depends  chiefiy  on 
the  adaptation  of  their  shape  to  the  structure 
of  the  hand  by  giving  additional  size  where  the 
flexure  of  the  hand  requires  it. 

Kid  gloves  are  of  two  prindpal  kinds,  glaci 
and  su^de,  accordini;  to  the  manner  of  dress- 
ing and  finishing  the  leather  used.  Glac6  eloves 
are  those  which  are  dressed,  dyed  and  polished 
on  the  hair  or  outer  side  of  the  skin,  while 
sudde  gloves  are  carefully  pared,  smoothed  and 
dyed  on  the  inner  side  of^Qie  skin  for  their  pur- 
pose, and  thus  have  the  appearance  of  fine  cha- 
mois. Paris  and  Grenoble  are  the  chief  seats 
of  the  French  krd  glove  trade.  Military  gloves 
are  made  at  Niort  and  Vendome.  Brussels  and 
Copenhagen  are  also  important  f^love-making 
centres.  In  England,  Worcester  is  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  glove  industry;  and  in  a 
specialQr,  the  so-called  Enrikh  dt^^skin  gloves 
made  from  tan  skins  of  {^pe  sheep,  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  are  without  rivsJs.  Rubber 
gloves  are  now  made  in  both  Euro^  and 
America  and  are  largely  used  in  operations  de- 
manding careful  asepsis,  particularly  when  the 
surgeon  is  forced  to  operate  on  a  clean  case 
after  a  septic  wound.  Gloves  with  roughened 
surfaces  are  made  to  facilitate  the  han(^ng  of 
instruments  and  l^tures.  See  Glove  Mahu- 

FACTUBE  m  AhIKICA. 

Production.— The  United  States  census  of 
manufactures  for  1914  recorded  3^  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather  ^ves.  The  output 
fo*  that  year,  including  gloves,  mktens  and 
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gdunddts,  ntimbcred  3,082.376  doizen  min, 
valued  at  $20,296,558.  As  compared  with  the 
fig[ure^  for  1909  the  number  of  factoricB  in 
this  trade  his  decreased  by  6j6  per  cent,  the  out- 
put by  8.5  per  cent^  and  the  value  by  yer 
cent  Of  the  total  prodti^ii,  men  a  gloves 
-were  in  much  the  largest  proportion,  amoint- 
in^  to  2,367,2&3  dozen  pairs.  Of  women's  and 
children's  gloves  there  were  made  425,501 
pairs;'  and -of  boys'  gloves,  289^12  dozm 
p^rs.  Of  the  352  establishments  reported, 
21&  were  located  in  New  York,  23  in  Illinoiv 
24  each  hi  Cabfonua  and  Wisconsin,  8  in  Iowa, 
7  in  Pennsylvania,  6  each  in  Ohio  and  Wash- 
in^n,  5  eadi  in  Massadiusetts  and  Minnesota, 
4  in  Indiana,  3  each  in  Michigan,  New  Hamp- 
shire  and  Virginia,  2  each  in  Colorad<^  Con- 
necticut Ijiaryland  and  Missouri  and  1  each  in 

New  jersey  and  Oiiegon.  

Knitted  gloves  and  mittens  are  made  inue 
hosiery  mills  of  the  country.  The  prodnction 
in  1914  was  2/470,183  dozen  pairs,  valued  at 
$10^519^13. 

GLOVE  MANUFACTURE  IN  AMER- 
ICA dates  from  about  the  year  1760,  when 
Sir  WilUam  Johnson,  chief  agent  of  King 
George  with  the  North  American  Indians, 
brought  over  irom  Scotland  several  families 
from  Pefthshire,  which  settled  in  the  eastern 
part  of  what  is  now  Fulton  Cotmty,  N,  Y.,  call- 
ing flie  town  Perth.  Many  of  these  settlers 
h%d  been  gIove~makers  ana  members^  of  the 
glove  guild  in  Scotland,  and  brought  with  them 

S'ove  patterns  and  the  proper  needles  and 
reads  for  glove  maldhf^  The  £rst  gloves 
and  mittens  were  used  chiefly  by  the  farmers 
and  wood  choppers  as  a  protection  for  the 
hands  while  engaged  in  the  roug^  and  la- 
borious y/ork  incident  to  their  occupation.  The 
entire  output  of  the  industry  for  many  years 
was  probably  disposed  of  in  the  immediate 
vi^iqi^.  It  was  not  until  about  1809  that  gloves 
were  manufactured  for  more  distant  markets, 
and  it  is  suted  that  Talmadge  Edwards^  a  store- 
keeper of  Jcilmstownj  N.  Y.^  was  the  pioneer  in 
the  manufacture  of  gloves  m  commercial  quan- 
tities. Mr.  Edwarda  took  a  ba^  of  them  on 
hoTBcback  to  AU»ny  when  makictg  a  trip  for 
the  purpose  of  renewing  bis  stock  of  merchan- 
dise. Finding  a  good  demand  for  these  article^ 
he  had  leather  dressed  in  quantities,  and  secured 
farmers'  girls  to  come  to  his  factory  to  cut 
glpves,  which  were  then  sent  out  to  farmers' 
wives  to  be  sewed.  In  diis  manner  ^  ^ve 
and  mitten  indusb^  of  the.  United  Slates  waa 
established.  During  the  incipient  stages  of  this 
industry  the  goods  produced  were  really  niittenst 
and  not  gloves.  A  ^ov<;  as  distinguished  from 
a  mitten,  is  a  covering  for  the  hand  io  which 
each  finger  is  separate^  enclosed,  the  part  above 
the  hand  varying  in  length  according  to  fashion 
or  convenience.  About  the  year  1810  a  glove 
manufacturer,  who  had  been  associated  with 
Mr.  Edwards,  sc^d  a  part  of  lus  outpui  tqr  the 
dozen,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  first  instance 
in  whidi  they  were  sold  by  the  quantity.  The 
local  demand  continued  to  increase,  and  each 
year  some  enterprising  manufacturer  would 
venture  to  make  an  extended  trip  to  dispose  of 
his  product.  In  1825  Elisha  Johnson,  of  Gtov- 
ersvillev  N.  Y.,  went  to  Boston  with  -a  load  of 
gloves  in  a  lumber  wagon,  making  the  joamey 
m  six  weefcsi   This  is  said  to- have -been  th« 


longest  trip  that  had  hQtti  ^miLde-  iti  conatction 
with  the  industry  up  to  that  time,  and  the  re- 
sults were  hi^y  gratifying  to  those  interested 
Until  1862  the  manuiacturc  of  gloves  ui  Ful- 
ton County,  N..  Y-r  lUthou^  even  uen  the  chief 
mannfacturiag  ihdnstry,  was  tif  'coniparatively 
small  importance.  The  stimulating  influence  of 
a  fai^  protective  tariff  in  1862  showed  itself  in 
the  increased  bnsineas  at  Gloversville,  Johns- 
town and  the  adjbintng  village  of  Kingsbor- 
ough,  whidi  became  at  once  liie  leadmg  sources 
of  supply  for  the  home  marknt  o£  gloves  of 
meditun  Brads.  Wiule  the  pDotectnre  teriff 
stinmlatted  home  indm^  in>  oae  direction,  it 
limited  it  in  another.'  "nie  ^oaealjc  materials 
that  could  be  osed  in  glove  hsaking*  were  con- 
fined practically  to  deer,  lamb  and  sheep  skins. 
The  peculiar  onalities  of  the  first  cstablidied  it 
firmly  and  indroendentty  of  sny  tarUf,  but  the 
others,  being  inferior  in  quality  to  sidns  of  for- 
eign pro<^tioiL  couU  not  anrctvally  eoKlnde 
foreign  made  ^ve$,,but  were  forced  to  share 
the  market  with  them.  Still,  the  deaand  for 
cheap  and  medium  glovee  w»s  Iwaited,  and  die 
Aaserican  mftittf actltrej^  savr  their  dettkipment 
arrested,  while  France,  Gtrmany  ^uid  Endand 
continued  to  anpply  all  the  finer,  grade  •of  ^om 
used  in  this  country.  In  1^  dw-  tariff  on  im- 
ported sldns  was  removed  amSd  uitense  opposi- 
tion and  doleful  predtctioa  ol  ruin  to  the  home 
industry.  A  large  number  oi  sldns  came  from 
all  parts  of  At  world,  and.  the  glovers  turned 
their  attastian  to  tanhiag.  Instantly  eacperi- 
nMntiw  began,  and  sldll.in  taansng  >raptd]^  in- 
crcaseiC  m  that  Ae  higlicai  gcwM  wns  attamed, 
and  to-day  die  various  kiode  of  leatiier  pro- 
duced hi  Ftilton  Covhtw  are  nnsuppassed  in 

rility  by  that  furnished  in  ai^  other  part  of 
world.  ■ 
The  introduction  of  free  hides  made  Amer- 
ican glove  manufacturers  far  mart  prosperous 
than  they  had  ever  bees  -previously.  The  qual- 
ity-of  me  prbduct  has  steadily  improved,  and 
the  variety  nas  been  increased  imtil  now  Amer- 
ican made  gloves  are  steadi^  driving  out  the 
fwdga  gloves,  "^he  skill  of  Ameticnn  Rovers 
is  equal  to  that  of  foreign  glove-makers,  and 
in  some  respects -^notably  in  the  quality  and 
stjde  of  the  stitching,  and  in  some  grades,  the 
shape  —  the  American  ^oves  are  the  best  The 
American  glovers  are  more  enterprisitig,  and 
their  styles  are  of  a  greater  and.  better  variefy 
than  foreign  made  gloves.  Foreiga  expert 
woricmen  bare  been  drawn  over  here  frpm  die 
great  glove  centres  in  Europe,  so  that  the  gre^- 
est' drill  has  been  secured  here.  The  approx- 
imate value  of  the  glove  indust^  in  Fulton 
County  has  reached  about  $LO,O00j0O(K  Some  of 
the  firms  do  a  business  reaching  as  high  as 
$1,OOOJOOO.  but  the  majority,  however,  have  small 
shops  and  do  a  small  but  profitable  business. 

Most  of  the  work  in  Fulton  Cotmty,  as 
abroad,  ia  done*  at  the  homes  of  the  woilttrs. 
Hk  streets  in  QoversvtUe  and  Johnstown  are 
lined  with  pretty  and  tasteful  homes,  in  -wbizh 
the  hum  of  the  sewing-machine  is  constantly 
heard  during  the  working  hours  of  the  iaj,  hot 
the  workers  are  exceptionally  fortunate  in  being 
aUe  while  earning  good  wages  to  enjoy  ail  the 
comforts  and  surroundings  of  home,  and  in  be- 
ing practically  tfatir  own  soasters  and  mistresses. 
In  uesc  homes  are  instelled  more  than  1,500 
ekctric  mtora^  some  'dwellings  havii^  two. 
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Electric  ^Wer  adds  30  per  oent  to  the  weddy 
eamings  of  the  operator.  The  factories  are 
cpen  irom  1  a.u.  to  6  p.u.,  but  most  of  the 
work  is  pieceworl^  at  which  each  worker,  is 
expected  to  spend  not  less  than  seven  and  one- 
half  hours  per  day.  The  delicate  op«rations 
require  s  }u0i  degTM  skill  which  is  well 
paid  for. 

When  the  ddfls  are  tectived  at  the  factoQr 
th«y  ar«  thorou^y  soaked  to  open  out  the  tex.- 
tufe  and  prenre  them  for  the  removal  of  the 
liair.  Then  ue  skins  are  plaoed  in  vats  of  lime 
water,  where  for  two  or  three  weda  the  lime 
works  into  the  flesh  and  albuminous  matter,  and 
loaaras  the  hair.  The  skins  havmg  tlMia  been 
property  softened,  the  diixy  but  picturesoue 
eratioa  of  removing  the  hair  auues.  Be(are 
each  bcamer»  as  the  workman  is  called,  is  an  in- 
clined semi-e^Undtical  slab  of  wood,  covered 
witb  zinc.  The  skin  is  £rst  spread  upon  this, 
and  the  broad  curved  beam  of  the  knife  glides 
across  it  from  end  to  end,  scraping  and  remov- 
ing all  the  loosened  hair,  the  scarf  sldn,  and 
tht  small  portion  of  animal  matter  still  adher- 
ing to  skin.  After  onhairing,  kid  sldns  must 
be  ferfliiented  in  a  drench  o£  wan;  the  pur- 
pose i&  to  completely  decompose  ^e  remaining 
albuminous  matter,  and  also  to  remove  all  traces 
of  the  lime.^  The  operation  is  extremely 
delicate. 

With  the  preparation  of  kid  leather,  alum 
is  the  astringent  curative  agent.  Its  operation  js 
aco>mpaniea  by  that  oi  {^faets;  the  sur^e 
is  to  secvure  elastidi^,  and  pliability,  and  mamly 
to  preserve  that  beautiful  texture  which  makes 
kid  leather  superior  to  all  others.  The  assist- 
ants in  the  process  are  eggs,  flour  and  salt 
They  are  combined  into  what  is  called  a  cnstard, 
and  there  is  certainly  nothing  re^sive  in 
idea  of  such  a  delicate  agent  being  used.  A 
proper  quantity  of  the  custard  and  a  number  of 
skins  having  been  put  together  in  a  dash-wheel, 
where  they  are  thrown  about  for  some  tim& 
opens  the  Dores  of  the  sldns,  aborbs  the  custard 
freely  ana  becomes*  swelled  by  the  dicnrical 
union  of  the  custard  and  the  skin.  This  having 
progressed  satisfactorily,  the  skins  are  folded 
to||ether  with  the  fleshy  side  outward,  and  are 
dried  by  a  gentle  heat.  They  are  now  cured, 
but  they  are  yet  hard  and  rough.  The  breakiag 
and  ^'stakit^,"  as  they  are  called,  are  now  resorted 
to  to  make  the  skins  soft,  pliable  and  of  even 
texture,  removine  the  superfluous  chendcds 
with  which  they  nave  become  charged,  and  the 
stiffness  by  manipuladng  the  fibres.  The  oper- 
ation of  transforming  the  sldn  into  leather  is 
nCw  flnished,  but  age  is  necessary  to  secure  per- 
fect pliability-  and  softness.  The  skfais  are  there- 
fore laid  away  to  let  the  slow  chemical  opera- 
tion going'  on  within  them  be  completed.  After 
Uiis  has  been  accomplished  the  skins  arc  ready 
for  dyeing,  cutting  and  manufacturing. 

Calf  skins  as  well  as  horsehides  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  workfaigmen's  gloves.  They 
are  tanned  in  two  ways,  namely,  oil  tan,  wia 
a  preparation  that  makes  them  what  b  eallod 
*fire  and'water  proof,^  and  they  are  ^so  dressed 
and  have  the  same  nnish  as  the  buck  glove. 

In  the  dye-rooms  the  skins  which  have 
a1rea<^'  been  aged  are  immersed  in  dye  vats, 
where  the  delicate  colors  are  imparted  to  them. 
The  same  care  is  not  required  in  obtaining  the 
oMinary  range  of  dark  colors,  for  these  are 
*bni^ed'  on.  the  ^n  being  spread  upon  a 


glass  slab  and  the  dye  being  painted  oa.  widi  A 

brush.  After  they  are  dyed  the  skins  are  some- 
times somewhat  hard,  and  some  classes  have  to 
be  staked  again  in  order  to  restore  their  pliabil- 
ity. The  finishing  touches  to  a  kid  skin  are  se- 
cured by  rubbing  the  grain  side  over  with  a 

,  *8ic^*  wtncji  imyazta  a  gloss,  l^e  experience 

,  of  Gloversvdle  manufacturers  with  buck  gloves 
has  enabled  them  to  impart  a  special  finish  ti^ 

,  a  skin  the  same  as  the  su^  finish,  which  is 
very  popular  under  the  titJe  of  *mocha.*  This 

,  is  the  same  as  suede  finish,  which  is  produced  in 
other  countries  by  shaving  off  the  grain  side  of 
the  skin  at  an  early  stage  of  its  progress.  The 
Gloversville  method  is  much  better,  however, 
and  has  more  perfect  results.  Here  the  grain 
is  removed,  and  the  velvet  finish  secured  by 
bttfiing  the  surface  on  an  emery  wheel  The 
surface  of  the  leadier  is  cut  aw«y  in  minute 
particles  by  this  process,  and  the  result  is  an 
exceedingly  even  and  velvety  texture,  superior  • 
to  that  obtained  by  other  methods. 

The  concluding  work  is  as  follows :  A  mar- 
ble slab  lies  beiore  the  cutter  on  a  table  and 
every  particle  of  dirt  or  other  ian^Iity  is  re- 
movea  before  Moling.'  The  skin  is  spread, 
flesh  side  up,  upon  the  slab,  and  the  cutter  goes 
over  it  with  a  broad-Uaded  dnsel  or  knife,  . 
shaving  down  inemjaUties  and  removing  all  the 
fibrous  portions.  The  dexterity  with  which  this  , 
is  done  makes  the  operation  appear  extremdy 
simple,  but  any  but  a  skilled  and  experienced 
operative  would  ahnost  surely  cut  through  the 
sua.  The  most  delicate  part  of  the  glove- 
maker's  art,  in  which  exact  judfpnent  is  re- 

?uired,  oomes  in  preparing  the  ^tranks*  or  slips 
rom  which  the  separate  gloves  are  cut.  The 
trank  must  be  so  cut  as  to  have  just  enough 
leader  to  make  a  glove  of  a  certain  size  and 
number.  The  operation  would  be  easy  enough 
if  the  materia  were  hard  and  stiff,  and  i£  dae 
elasticity  wer«  uniform,  but  this  is  rarely  the 
case.  . 

The  gussets,  facmgs,  etc.,  are  cot  from  the  . 
waste  Icb&er  in  the  thiunb  openitig  at  the  same 
opmtion.  In  olden  times  an  outline  was  traced 
upon  the  leather  and  the  pattern  was  cut  with 
shears.  Modern  invention  has  prodiKed  dies 
and  m-esscs  which  are  universally  used.  Simi- 
lar die)  are  used  in  the  cutting  of  the  thumb 
pieces  and  forcbettea  or  strips  forming  the  sides 
of  the  fingers. 

.  Gloves  are  iproporti(Mied  by  a  scale  based  on 
die  fact  that  in  the  average  man's  hand  the 
length  of  the  third  finger  is  the  same  as  the 
width  of  the  hand,  and  the  same  figure  is  the 
len^  of  the  body  of  the  hand  to  the  wrist. 
It  IS  customaiy  to  make  die  ordinary  short 
glove  one-fourth  longer  than  the  body.  Ladies' 
gloves  are  made  slimmCr  in  the  body  of  the 
hand  aid  with  relatively  longer  fingers.  The 
large  factories  commonly  turn  out  a  product 
coaavri«nr  30  distinct  dzes. 

The  gpoves  arc  somewhat  tmsightly  as  they  ■ 
come  from  the  sewer's  hands,  and  must  be  made 
trim  and  neat.   To  secure  these  desirable  re- 
sidts  the  gloves  are  taken  to  the  laying-ofiP*  ■ 
room.   In  this  are  long  tables  with  a  long  row  ' 
of  brass  hands  projecting  at  an  acute  angle. 
These  are  filled  with  steam  ^and  are  too  hot  to 
touch,  but  by  ingenious  devices  they  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  is  impossible  to  burn  the  glove 
or  stiffen  the  leather  by  too  much  heal,  a  com- 
mon defect  in  ordinaiy  methods.  The  oper- 
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ation  of  die  "la^ng-off  room*  is  finished  with 
surprising  quidmcss.  Before  each  table  stands 
an  operator,  who  slips  a  gtove  over  each  form, 
draws  it  down  to  shape,  and  after  a  moment's 
exposure  to  the  warmth  removes  it,  smooth, 
shapely  and  ready  for  the  box. 

About  25  years  ago  a  skin  called  "mocha* 
was  utilized,  and  has  been  ever  since,  in  maldng 
fine  gloves,  and  they  are  . finished  similar  to  the 
sudde  finish,  giving  than  a  very  velvety  appear- 
ance. They  are  very  soft  and  i^iable,  and  in 
fact  have  been  almost  as  popular  as  the  fine  Idd 
and  lamb  gloves.  These  mocha  skins  are  all 
gathered  in  Arabia,  from  the  peculiar  haired 
sheep  of  that  country.  They  received  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  first  in  this  cotmtry  came 
with  an  invoice  of  mocha  coffee. 

The  special  census  of  manufactures  taken 
for  the  United  States  in  1914  shows  tiiat  in 
that  year  there  were  352  estabKshments  of  fac- 
tory grade  in  the  country,  making  leather 
gloves  and  mittens.  Of  the  entire  number  216 
are  in  New  York  State,  24  in  Wisconsin  and 
28  in  Illinois.  The  others  are  scattering.  The 
number  of  persons  occupied  in  this  industry 
was  12,345,  of  whom  10,668  were  wage -earners 
receiving  a  total  of  $4,558,360  annually  in  wages. 
The  capital  employed  in  this  factory  production 
aggregated  $17,080,398,  and  the  value  of  the 
finished  product  was  $21,614,109:  of  this,  $9,- 
443,415  had  been  added  by  the  processes  of 
manufacture. 

These  figures  include  some  but  not  all  of  the 
home  workers;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
number  of  factory  wage-earners  in  1914  is  tKarW 
3,500  less  than  the  number  r^tered  <  14.180) 
in  the  census  of  1900.  The  remarkable  growui 
of  the  industry  is  seen  by  comparing  the  above 
figures  with  those  of  the  census  of  1850.  At 
that  time  there  were  110  estabKshments  of  all 
grades  making  leather  gloves  and  mittens  in 
the  United  States.  They  empl<^ed  an  age^ 
gate  of  1,938  hands,  and  their  anntial  ouQpat 
was  valued  at  $706,000. 

Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  im- 
ports of  leather  gloves  and  mittens  from 
France  amounted  to  about  $3,000,000  a  year, 
and  from  Germany  about  $2,000,000  a  year.  Of 
fabric  and  knitted  gloves  nearly  the  mtole  sua- 
ply  came  from  Germany.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  imports  had  a  great  stimulative  effect 
upon  the  ^ove  manufacturing  industry  of 
America.  When  the  war  began  the  stock  of 
skins  suitable  for  glove  making  in  the  country 
was  about  enough  to  last  the  factories  four 
months.  Notwithstanding  _  all  efforts  to  re- 
plenish the  stock  the  scarcity  increased  and  tile 

?ricc  rose,  the  result  being  that  many  of  the 
actories  making  leather  gloves  took  up  the 
manufacture  of  fabric  gloves. 

The  fabric  used  in  t£is  branch  of  the  indtis- 
tr^  is  not  an  ordinaty  woven  cloth,  bttt  is  made 
with  a  combination  stiteh  of  i^ch  th«  loop 
used  in  knitting  forms  a  part,  yieldit^  an  elas- 
tic fabric  whidh  does  not  unravel  when  cut  in 
an;^  direction.  The  fabric  is  cut  with  pattern 
knives  or  dies  just  as  with  leather  gloves,  atid 
the  process  of  making  is  generally  the  same. 
Fabric  gloves  when  the  sewing  is  completed  are 
in  size  fit  for  a  giant.  They  are  shrunk  to  the 
proper  size,  anq  this  process  thickens  up  the 
fabric  to  a  certtun  richness  and  fullness  of  tex- 
ture peculiar  to  fine  gloves.  The  materials 
out  of  wUcih  these  gloves  are  made,  in  die 


order  of  their  value,  ate  Angora.  Cadunere, 
Alpaca  and  Camels'  Hair  yarns.  The  so-called 
*seamless*  gloves  are  not  cut  out  and  sewed 
as  with  fabric  gloves,  but  are  knitted  fnmi  fine 
wool  threads  on  knitting  madiines.  Some  of 
the  larger  concerns  buy  their  raw  material  in 
the  wool  and  spin  timr  own  yams  as  u 
dye  them. 

Knitted  i^oves  of  the  ordinary  type  are 
made  with  the  plain  knitted  loop,  or  in  the  rU> 
and  tuck  stitehes.  The  hand  portion  is  laid 
out  on  a  flat  frame  nine  inches  wide  with  12 
needles  to  the  inch.  The  cuff  is  first  knitted, 
then  the  flat  of  the  hand,  leaving  out  the  open- 
ing for  tiie  thumb.  When  the  fingers  are 
reached,  two  strips  are  knit  for  each  finger  but 
the  first,  which  is  knit  in  one  piece  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  width,  die  two  pieces  for  the  fourth 
finger  being  on  die  extreme  right  and  left  Hdes 
of  the  width.  The  knitting  being  ccmipleted, 
the  glove  is  taken  from  the  machine  and  folded 
together  on  itself,  alone  the  c«itre  line  of  the 
first  finger  strip,  and  the  parts  are  sewed  to- 
gether along  the  edges  of  tiie  finger  pieces  and 
along  the  outside  of  the  hand.  The  thumb  is 
knitted  separately  and  sewed  into  place.  When 
fiidahed  the  slove  U  subjected  to  a  shrinldi^ 
process  whks  dildcens  it  up  and  makes  it 
much  warmer  to  wear.  Mittens  are  of  simpler 
manufacture,  there  being  but  the  one  seam  to 
sew  over  the  top  and  down  the  outside  of  the 
hand. 

The  imports  of  gloves  from  all  countries  in 
the  fiscal  year  ended  30  June  1916  amoimted  to 
$4,796,943  of  which  three-fourths  came  from 
France  and  a  vahie  of  $130,000  from  Germany. 

Beit;.  Licbtknbbk^ 
Of  J.  Ailer  md  Company.  New  York. 

QLOVB  SPONOB,  a  poor  variety  of  com- 
mercial sponge  found  about  the  Bermudas  and 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  has  a  branching 
growth  likened  to  the  fingers  of  a  hand  or 
glove. 

GLOVER,  BUzabetb.  See  Benhxtt, 
Maby  E. 

OLOVBK.  John,  American  soldier:  b. 
Salem.  Mass.,  1732;  d.  Marblebead,  Mass,.  1797. 
A  shoemaker,  and  later  a  fisher  at  Marblehead, 
he  was  elected  (1773)  colonel  of  a  militia  regi- 
ment, known  in  the  Revolution  as  the  Four- 
teenth or  tlK  <Marine*  r^^ent  In  1775  be, 
witb. Stephen  Moylaa,  was  app(»nted  director 
of  the  mannitw  and  equipment  of  vessels^  in 
1776  after  the  Continental  defeat  at  Long  Island 
superintended  the  transportation  of  the  army 
to  New  York,. and  also  directed  the  crossing  of 
the  Delaware  previous  to  the  battle  of  Trenton. 
Commissioned  brigadier-general  in  1777,  he^r- 
tiopated  in  Sullivan's  Rbode  Island  eiqtcdition 
(1778).  was  a  member  of  ^e  court  that  tried 
Andri  and  was  retired  id  1782.  He  sat  in  the 
Massachusetts  convention  that  ratified  the  On- 
stittttion  in  1788.  A  bronze  statue  of  Glover 
stands  in  Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston. 

GLOVER,  Richard,  Enf^ish  poet:  b.  Lon- 
d6n,_1712:  d.  there,  25  Nov.  1785..  In  I737.he 
published  the  epic  poem  of  ^Leotudas.^  which 
abounds  in  noMe  sentiments,  considerably  va- 
ried by  incident  and  de^ription,  but  tadang  in 
interest,  and  not  suffictratly  imaginative  for 
lasting  popolarity.  The  ^Progress  of-  Com- 
merce' followed  in  1739,  one  of  the  objects  of 
wbidi  was  to  rouse  a  spirit  of  tiational  hostility 
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against  the  Spaniartb  and  the  mioistty  —  a  pur- 
pose which  was  much,  more  effectually  an- 
swered by  his  celebrated  ballad  of  ^Hosier's 
Ghost.*  In  1753  his  tragedy  of  'Boadicea*  was 
performed  with  partial  success.  His  'Medea* 
imitated  from  Euripides  and  Seneca,  in  1761, 
obtained  greater  attention. 

GLOVER.  Stephca*  £i«lish 
London.  1812;  d-  Bavswater.  London,  7  Dec 
187a  He  wrote  near^  1,500  composUuws,  -in- 
cluding works  for  piBiiofort^  vocal  dtiets,  ImU- 
lads  and  songs,  many  of  a  sacred  character, 
such  as  the  12  ^ Songs  from  the  Hoiy  Scrip- 
tures.* Anv»ig  his  published  muuc  are  *Tfie 
Monks  of  Old* ;  'The  Gjrpsy  Countess* ;  'What 
are  the  Wild  Waves  Sa^ngf*  and  a  setting  for 
Longfellow's  'Excelsior.* 

QLOVBR,  William  Howard.  Enidish  com- 
poser :  b.  Ktlbum,  London,  6  June  1819 :  d.  New 
York,  28  Oct.  1875.  For  several  vBafs  he  was 
musical  cntic  of  the  London  Morning  Port,  and 
in  1868  became  conductor  of  KiUo^  firchestra 
and  a  teadier  in  New  York  His  writinn  m- 
dude  the  opera  'Ruy  Blas>  (Covent  C^rden 
1861):  a  cantata,  ^Tam  o'  Planter,*  first  pre- 
sented at  the  New  Philharmonic  in  185S  with 
Berlioz  as  conductor;  and  the  overtures  *Man- 
fred>  and  'Comala.* 

GLOVBRSVILLB.  N.  Y..  dty  in  Fulton 
Coun^,  on  the  Fonda,  Johnstown  and  Glovcrs- 
ville  Railroad,  53  miles  northwest  of  Albany. 
This  is  the  most  celebrated  glove  manufactur- 
inff  centre  in  the  world,  producing  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  glove  output  of  the  United 
States.  Here  are  the  Nathan  Uttauer  Hospi- 
tal, the  Parsons  Free  Library,  the  Carnegie 
library.  Federal  building  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions. Besides  numerous  large  manufactories 
for  gloves,  gauntlets  and  mittens,  there  are 
other  factories  of  leather  goods.  There  were 
in  (weration,  in  1914  211  establishments  with  a 
combined  cairital  of  $11,898,000^  employing  6,240 
persons,  and  paying  $3,341,000  in  salaries  and 
wages.  Materials  to  tl^e  value  of  $7,363,000 
were  turned  into  products  worth  $13,384,000.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1851,  although 
it  was  settled  before  the  Revolution,  being 
known  as  Stump  City.  It  was  chartered  as  a 
dty  in  1890.  The  municipal  government  under 
the  revised  charter  of  1899  is  administered  by 
a  mayor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  eveny 
two  years,  and  a  common  conncil,  elected  for  a 
like  period.  The  members  of  the  board  of 
education  and  the  water  commissioners  are  also 
chosen  by  popular  vote.  The  municipality  owns 
and  operates  the  waterworks  and  sewa^  sys- 
tem.  Pop.  (1910)  20,642;  (1914)  21,61& 

GLOW-WORM.  See  Fire-Fly. 

GLOXINIA,  plok-sinl-fl,  a  small  genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Gesneriacea,  distinguished 
xsy  the  somewhat  bell-shaped  corolla,  the  upper 
lip  being  shortest  and  two-lobed,  the  lower 
tnree-lobed,  with  the  middle  lobe  largest,  and 
also  by  the  summit  of  the  style  being  rounded 
and  hollowed.  The  species  are  natives  of  trop- 
ical South  America.  The  plants  cultivated  m 
hothouses  under  the  name  of  Gloidma  belong 
to  the  close^  related  genus  Sinmngia,  and  ar« 
natives  of  Brazil.  They  are  now  among  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  hothouses  owing  to  their 
handsome  leaves  and  their  graceftd,  1]«autifu% 
colored  flowers,  which  have  been  greatly  im- 


rwed  by  ctdtivaticm.  The  chief  species  is 
speciosa,  with  lai^e  vit^et  flowers  from  which 
many  fine  varieties  have  been  derived,  usually 
associated  under  the  epedfic  name  Glpxima 

hybrida. 

GLtlCINA,  the  oxide  of  ^ucinum  (q.v.). 

GLUCINUM.  gloo-sfniim,  or  BERYL- 
LIUM, a  metallic  element  which  occurs  in  the 
minerals  beryl,  chrysoberyl,  ohenadte  and 
euclase.  The  name  ^beryllium'  was  assigned 
to  it  on  account  of  its  occurrence  in  the  beryl, 
and  the  name  *ffiuctntmi*  on  account  of  tne 
sweetish  taste  of  its  raits.  Its  diemical  ^mb(^ 
is  sometimes  taken  as  Be,  and  sometimes  as  Gl. 
Gludnum  is  a  dyad  with  an  atomic  wd^t  of 
abbnt  9.06,  and  a  specific  gravity  (when  com- 
pressed) of  about  1.93.  It  mdts  at  about 
2550^  F.  It  resemWes  steel  in  general  appear- 
ance, and  forms  hard,  hexaffonal  crystals  which 
are  imaffected  1^  air  at  oraJnary  temperatures, 
and  which  are  sorrerfy  affected  by  oi^gen  or 
sulphur,  even  at  a  red  heat,  mong^  when 
heated  in  chlorine  die  metal  bums  to  the 
diloride,  GICH*.  It  dissolves  readily  in  I^dro- 
cfalorie  acid.  Sulj^uric  add  and  caustic  potash 
or  soda  also  dissolve  it,  but  nitric  add,  even 
when  hot.  and  concentrated,  acts  upon  it  very 
slowly.  The  specific  heat  of  metallic  glucinum 
Is  about  O.40O  at  ordinary  temperatures  but  it 
increases  ratndlv  as  ^  temperature  rises,  and 
Is  about  0.58  at-SOO"  F.  The  osdde  of  die  metal, 
known  as  *gladna,*  (SIO,  was  first  ascertained 
to  be  a  new  eardi  by  Vatiqudin,  who  in  1798 
obtained  it  from  beryl,. and  pointed  out  that  it 
differs  from  alumina  in  several  important  ways, 
notably  In  the  fact  that  it  does  not  form  an 
atum.  MetatKc  eludnum  was  first  prepared  by 
W^er  in  1828^  iy  die  action  of  metallic  potas- 
num  upon  luiCNd  BeO%  Glucinum  forms  maoy 
salti^  but  the  metal  and  its  compounds  are  ot 
interest  only  to  die  chemist,  as  they  are  not 
used  for  any  purpose  m  ordinazy  life.  It  seems, 
however,  to  endow  a  relativeljr  large  quantity 
of  copper  with  valuable  properties, 

GLUCK.  glOk,  Alma  (Reba  Ficbsom), 
American  5<q»rano  singer:  b.  Budiarest,  Ro- 
mania, 188&  came  to  America  in  1889; 
was  educated  in  die  public  schools,  Nonttu 
College^  New  York,  and  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.  She  studied  music  under 
Signer  Bnzzi-Pecda,  New  York.  She  made 
her  New  York  d^but  in  <Wertber>  in  1909, 
and  during  die  ensuing  season  sang  11  different 
roles  only  two  of  which  she  had  previonsly 
studied.  She  is  noteworthy  as  one  wno  gained 
recaption  in  opera  and  op  the  concert  stage 
widioiit  European  truning,  Zo  1914  sbe  married 
Efrem  ZimbatisL 

GLUCK,  ChriitO^'Vnimiald,  Rima  voir.- 
(German  composer :  b.  Wddenwang,  in  die  upper 
Palatinate,  2  July  1714;  d.  Vienna,  15  Nov.  17W. 
After  studying  six  years  at  the  Jesuit  school 
at  Koraotow,  where  his  musical  talents  were 
especially  encouraged,  he  supported  himself  for 
a  time  by  giving  music  lessons.  Later  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  who  en- 
abled him  to  complete  his  musical  education  at 
.  \^enna.  At  26  he  was  desired  to  write  an  opera 
for  the  court  theatre  at  Milan  and  the  result 
was  his  'Artaserse,*  which  achieved  a  great 
success  in  spite  of  many  innovations  in  com- 
pQsitkm  introduced  into  the  work.  In  17'^  he 
wrote  'Demoioonte*  for  Milan;  'Dern^o  ed 
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Ipennnestra>  for  Venice;  in  1743  'Artament* 
for  Cremona,  and  ^Siface'  for  Milan;  in  1744 
*Fe<lra'  for  the  same  theatre;  and  in  1745 
^Allessaodro  nell'  Indie'  for  Turin.  His  fame 
had  now  become  European  and  he  went  to  Eng- 
land to  cwnpose  for  the  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market.  On  7  Jan.  1746  that  theatre  was  opened 
with  Cadttta  de  GigantL*  In  L^ndoD  Gkick 
became  deeply  impressed  with  the  majestic  char- 
acter of  Handel's  airs  and  choruses,  and  with 
the  simple  but  natural  dramatic  s^le  of  Ame. 
I^aviti^  London  in  1746  he  continued  opera 
composition,  among  his  later  works  being  *Qe- 
menxa  di  Tito')  <Le  Cinese';  Ul  Trionfo  di 
Camillo* ;  ^Antigone' ;  *La  Danza* ;  and  'Orfeo 
ed  £uridu:e'  (1762),  his  g[reatest  work  up  to  that 
time,  and  suU  a  favorite  in  Germany  after 


produced  in  Paris  after  a  considerable  amount 
of  opposition  from  the  musical  critics  of  the 
old  Italian  and  French  scbool,  at  that  time 
resented  in  Paris  by  PicdnL  The  most  intense 
excitement  prevailed:  alt  Paris  to<dc  sides,  and 
for  a  lon^  tune  the  Gluckists  and  Picciobts  con- 
tended with  the  same  bitterness  as  did  formerly 
the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  and  in  our  own  day 
Wagner  and  his  opponents.  The  victoiy  re- 
mained with  the  Gluckists.  Shortly  after  the 
production  of  the  'Iphig^nie;*  the  <Orfeo>  was 
adapted  for  and  put  on  the  Frendi  stage,  and 
was  followed  by  the  <Armide*  in  1777,  and  by 
the  ^Iphigenie  en  Tauride>  in  1779,  his  last 
important  work,  and  by  mftny  o»sidered  his 

Seatest.  It  ends  the  series  of  works  whidi 
reeled  the  operatic .  senins  of  Mihul  and 
Cherubim  in  France,  and  of  Mozart.  Beethoven 
and  Wagner  in  Germany.  Consult  'Lives*  by 
Marx  (1863),  Desnolresterres  (1872).  Reiss- 
mann  (1882) ;  d'Undine  (1906) ;  Tiersot  (1910J. 

GLUCKSTADT,  rfuk'stfit  Prussia,  town 
of  the  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  on  tne 
Elbe,  31  miles  from  Hamburg  and  28  miles 
northwest  of  Ahona.  It  has  a  fine  town  hall, 
a  gymnasium,  a  provincial  priaon  and  a  perti- 
tentiary.  Commerce  and  £diing  constitute  the 
'  chief  employments  of  the  people.  The  city  has 
lailroad  repair  shoj^ts,  shi^iFydrds,  furniture, 
wagon,  shoe,  soap,  cigar,  bride  factories,  etc. 
It  was  founded  in  1617  by  Christian  IV  df 
Denmark,  who  fortified  it  In  1815  its  forti- 
fications were  destroyed.  It  recdves  consider- 
able shiwing  at  periods  when  Hamburg  is  con- 
gested.  Pop.  6,500. 

GLUCOSE,  givTees  (from  Gr.  yAwwr, 
sweet),  in  the  cotaunercial  sense,  a  very  thidc 
syrupy  liquid  obtained  by  the  partial  hydrolyz- 
.inff  of  starch,  sometimes  calleo  *cereal  syrup'*; 
when  in  solid  state,  known  as  grape-sugar  or 
Cereal  sugar.-^  In  Europe  it  is  chiefly  made 
from  potato  starch,  bnt  in  the  United  States 
it  is  made  almost  circlusively  from  com ;  whence 
its  popular  name  *com  syrup.*  In  color  it 
ranges  from  water  white  to  brownish,  usually 
a  ligftt  amber.  It  is  sweet  to  the  taste  but  has 
no  distinct  flavor.  Nature's  process  of  changing 
the  starch  stored  in  the  cells  of  plants  into  dif- 
ferent forms  of  sugar  was  early  reco^iced. 
In  the  case  of  cane-sugar  (sucrose)  it  was 
known  that  the  plant  absorbs  carbonic  add  from 
ib^  air;  other  adds  from  the  soil;  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  sun's  heat  a  diemlcal  process  is 


evolved  ^t  puts  into  the  sugar-plant  sucrose 
or  cane-sugar,  and  into  fruits  and  vegetables 
fruit-sugar  which  is  found  more  plent^ully  in 
the  fnipe  than  in  any  other  fruit. 

"Hie  chemist  has  endeavored  to  obtain  sugar 
from  starch  by  a  somewhat  analogous  process, 
and  one  similar  to  that  carried  on  in  the  human 
system  4anog  tlie  process  of  digestion,  when 
stardi  is  changed  into  stigar.  (^mw-sugar  and 
frmt4tigBr  as  tfuy  exist  in  cane  and  fruits  are 
natvnU  prodao^-  but  whether  nature's  order  of 
combining  the  various  articles  txnnposing  fruit- 
sugar  at  fomd  in  fmits  is  ^  same  as  the 
order  of  combination  followed  by  the  chemist 
in  making  sugar  from  starch  is  a  debatable 
ouestiott,  Some  daim  that  while  the  glucose  of 
fruits  and  g^urose  as  (A>tBined  hf  the  chemist 
may  be  identical  so  far  as  their  eonstitneat  ele- 
,  ments  are  concerned  and  the  pr<^rtion  of  each 
which  Is  present,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  the  same  thing,  or  that  their  dietetic  valae 
is  equal.  Neither  does  it  follow  that  because  die 
chemical  composition  of  true  glucose  (dextrose) 
is  almost  identical  with  that  of  cane-sugar  (su- 
crose) its  food  value  is  qnhe  as  evenly  matched. 

NatOTtt  mad  CfatmiBt^In  the  laboratory 
of  nature  the  star<h  or  gum  (CJIuOb)  which  is 
formed  in  the  plant  is  treated  by  cafbtmic  acid 
taken  from  the  «ir,  and  by  other  adds  absorbed 
from  the  soil  and  carried  into  the  plant  by  the 
sap,  and  through  the  action  of  light  and  heat  is 
changed  into  cane-sugar  (sucrose)  GiHuOu. 

Art  or  diemistry^  takes  starch  _  from  com 
(maize),  treats  it  with  hydrochloric  or  other 
add  (which  is^  afterward  neutralized  or  re- 
moved by  alkali),  the  resultant  product  being 
glucose  CJKafOw  differing  in  its  constituent  ele- 
ments from  cane-sugar  in  that  it  contains  one 
more  equivalent  of  water.  ^  If  to  CuHt/)ii 
(cane-sugar)  is  added  HiO,  it  is  equal  to  twice 
CtHuOt  or  glucose  .  CuHmOu,  «It  remains,* 
said  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  glucose,  ^for 
some  one  to  discover  means  for  eliminating 
from  glucose  the  one  equivalent  of  water ;  and, 
that  found,  chemistry  can  make  from  starch  an 
article  the  chemical  formula  for  which  is  ex- 
actly like  cane-sugar.  And  somebody  will  some 
day  stumble  over  the  method.* 

Hiatory  of  Gtucoaftr-It  was  in  1792  that 
Lowitz  announced  that  there  was  other  than 
cane-sugar,  he  having  obtained  dextrose,  a  dif- 
ferent variety,  from  grapes.  ,  In  1811  Kirchhof, 
in  Russia,  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  substitute 
for  gum  arabic,  obtained  dextrose  from  stardi 
by  the  action  thereon  of  dilute  sulphuric  add. 
.By  similar  process  Braconnot,  in  181.9,  obt»ned 
it  from  linen  rags,  sawdust  or  other  vegetable 
fibre.  Duriiig  the  reign  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte starch-sugar  was  made  to  make  good  the 
deficiency  which  the  continental  blockade  caused 
in  the  supply  of  cane-sugar.  Early  in  the  19th 
century  it  was  made  from  potato-starch  in 
(Jennany,  and  during  the  latter  half  in  France. 
'  From  1825  to  the  present  time  the  chemists  of 
France.  (Germany  and  the  United  States  have 
studied  to  Improve  processes,  but.  nowhere  in 
the  worid  Is  glucose  made  so  perfectly  and  at 
so  low  a  cost 'as  in  the  United  States,  where 
raw  material  is  cheap,  and  the  j)roceSses  of 
manufacture  so  perfected  that  this  country  is 
fast  meeting  the  European  demand  for  glucose 
and  causii^  the  industry  to  dwindle  in  conti- 
nenteJ  Europe.   This  country  can  manufacture 
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glucOM,  6enA  it  to'  Europe,  pay  fi  30  per  cent 
tariff  and  then  undersell  the  makers  of  Europe, 
the  proof  of  which  is  the  statement  which  fol- 
lows Showing  the  exports  of  ^ucose  from^e 
Uitil«d  States.  Vv6iA  1838  the  number  of  fac- 
tories in  France  and  Germany  increased  until 
40  years  iaier  Aae  w*r6  95,  and  in  ^e  Austrian 
Enplre,  where  the  industry  began  about  1840 
Of  a  few  yeard  earlier,  over  ICQ.  In  1889  Ger- 
many hod  30  glucose  factories  which  produced 
34,684^100  IdloB  jocose  ^rup  and  2.748^  Ulos 
conlcDr. 

Hw  manufsctore  of  glucose  or  grape-sugar 
from  starch  in  the  United  States  began  in  a 
small  factory  at  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  in 
1831,  under  the  Erection  of  a  chemist  turned 
Guthrie.  In  March  1865  I>t.  Goeslhig  began 
making  glucose  under  a  patent  he  had  procured. 
The  samite  exhibited  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  stodc  oomrany  wfiidi  purchased  of  Goesling, 
Bradley  k  Briggs  fhdr  ^ent  for  manuiac- 
taring  sugar  ond^yrup  from  Indian  com.  The 
compai^  began  the  manufacture  6t  glucose  in 
the  old  sugar-refinery  in  Rose  street.  New 
York.  Unfortunately  Dr.  Goesling,  the  Geritian 
chemist  who  was  to  superintend  the  manufac- 
ture of  gliKose^  died  before  the  first  lot  of 
ghKOse  was  maiketed,  and  with  htm  perished 
some  of  the  secrets  of  manufacture. 

^y  1870  the  new  industry  had  so  far  de- 
TdD|fed  as'  to  be  mentioned^  in  Hub  census  of 
that  year.  In '  18T4'  the  Buffalo  Gnipe-Sugar 
Company  was  ofgairized;  it  grew  into  a  vast 
concern,  and  nilgfat  be  said  to  be  the  parent  of 
the  present  industry. 

In  1884-  there  were  29  factories  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  or  syrup  from  corn 
and  baving.  a  combined  capacity  for  absorbing 
40,000  buMiels  of  com  per  dav^  At  wesent 
there  are  89  factories  whfdl  in  f9i4  \isea  corn, 
potatoes  and  wheat  flour.  These  materials  were 
turned  into  starch,  ducose  syrup£,  grape-sugar, 
com  oil  and  stodc  teed  of  an  aggregate  value 
of  $68.000,00a  Of  the  89  factories  in  1914, 
there  were  51  in  Maine,  7  in  Minnesota,  5  in 
Illinois,  4  in  Massachusetts,  3  each  in  Connecti- 
cut, Indiana  and  Iowa,  2  each  in  New  York 
and  Ohio,  and  1  each  in  California,  Florida, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri^  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.  These 
factories  used  in  1914  2,480,792,405  pounds  of 
com. 

As  found  In  the  market  glucose  consists 
of  varying  proportions  of  maltose,  dcxtrins 
(gummy  matters),  and  dextrose  (the  true  glu- 
cose) and  from  15  to  22  per  cent  of  water.. 
When  starch  is  hydrolysed  by  dilute  acids  it 
breaks  first  into  dextrins;  these  into  maltose; 
and  dtis  finally  into  dextrose.  By  varying  the 
quantity  of  acid  the  pressure,  and  the  time  of 
boiKng,  varying  products  result  —  glucose,  70- 
sugar,  aO^sugar,  and  commercial  dextrose. 
Dextrose  is  someHmes  called  •solid  glucose.* 
It  is  a  mass  of  white  needle-like  crystals,  micro- 
scopic in  size,  entangling  a  small  percentage  of 
a  non-ct^^tallizable  synip.  In  the  case  of  glu- 
cose the  time  of  boiling  is  purposely  made  sinort 
in  order  to  gain  more  of  the  intermediate  prod- 
ucts and  less  of  the  dextrose.   As  usually  pre- 

Eared,  the  starch  "milk"  is  sprayed  into  a 
oiler  containing  water  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  under  pressure  of  about  50  jiounds 
of  steam,  and  boiled  for  about  10  minutes. 
This  converts  abom  one-fiftfi  of  tiie  starch  into 


true  glucose  (dextrose),  the  remainder  b^ing 
about  diree  parts  maltose  and  two  parts  dextrins. 
When*  made  from  potatoes,  the  acid  used  is 
sulphuric,  and  hydrolysis  3^elds  a  product 
about  half-maltose  and  half  dextrins. 

The  process  of  manufacture  has  been  greatly 
improved,  so  much  so  that,  while  in  1882  26  to 
30  pounds  of  glucose  was  obtained  from  one 
bushel  of  com,  40  pounds  Is  now  obtained. 

Manufacture,  Composition  and  Commer- 
cial Standard.^ — The  manufacture  requires  80 
hours,  and  includes  18  processes  of  manipulat- 
ing the  cora  (and  starch  obtained  herefrom)  : 
(i)  stee^ng;  (2)  grinding;  (3)  separation  of 
the  starch;  (4)  cleaning  the  starch;  (5)  col- 
lecting the  starch ;  (6)  washing  the  stardi ;  (7) 
'  conversion  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid; 
(8)  neutraliration  with  soda;  (9)  bap-filtra- 
tion;  (10)   bleaching  wtth  sulphurous  add; 


ni)  bone-black  filtration;  (12)  concentration; 
'  (13)  second  bag-filtration;  (14)  acid  treat- 
ment; (15)  second  bone-Uack  filtration;  ^16) 
final  concentration;  (17)  final  filtration;  (18) 
final  chemical  adjustment.  After  the  com  is 
steeped  it  is  ground  in  water,  and  the  wet 
starch  separated  and  converted  in  copper  con- 
verters by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  add, 
trhidi  is  later  neutralized  ^  chalk  or  other 
alkali;  subjected  to  filtration,  then  concentrate 
in  a  vacuum-pan  unttf  it  tests  41"  to  45' 
Baum^  the  difference  being  in  the  amount  of 
water  eliminated;  the  product,  ^ucose,  a  liquid 
substance,  or  grape-sugar  if  the  process  of 
conversion  is  carried  farther.  If  the  conver- 
sion of  starch  witii  acid  is  carried  to  a  point 
where  a  dilute  iodine  solution  will  just  give  a 
distinct  color-reactiom,  we  have  ^ucosej  con- 
tinued to  where  95  per  cent  alcohol  gives  a 
faint  cloud,  hardly  a  precipitate,  we  have  grape- 
sugar  containing  about  85  per  cent  of  ferment- 
able sugar.  For  still  bU^er  converted  sugars  a 
time-factor  must  be  introduced.  Carried  be- 
yond a  ^ven  point,  a  back  conversion  takes 
■  place,  With  strong  decomposition  and  loss  of 
purihr.  The  ratio  of  the  fermentable  sugar  to  - 
non-fermentable  sugar  depends  on  the  accuracy 
■  in  stopping  the  conversion,  for  neutralizatimi, 
at  the  exact  point  decided  upon.  This  ratio 
determines  whether  the  product  is  glucose  or 
grape-sugar,  and  no  sharp  dividing  fine  exists. 
The  rotating  powers  of  glucose  and  grape-sugar 
depend  absolutely  on  this  ratio.  Actually  no  , 
two  batches  of^commerdal  glucose  or  grape- 
sugar  are  identical,  but  for  at]  practical  pur- 
poses they  are  alike,  as  a  few  points  either  way 
from  the  standard  decided  upon  will  make  no 
(fifi^rence  in  the  appearance,  taste  or  working 
qualities  of  these  products. 

Non-cryatalliiation.—  Glucose  does  not 
crystallize,  as  does  cane-sugar  (sucrose),  A 
chemical  process  was  devised  by  Dr.  Arno  Behr 
'  for  the  crystallization  of  glucose,  hut  it  is 
regarded  as  impracticable  by  reason  of  being 
too  expensive.  Dr.  Behr  added  to  the  liquid 
glucose  a  very  small  quantity  of  crvstallized 
anhydrous  dextrose.  The  mixture  is  filled  into 
molds,  and  in  72  hours  will  he  1  solid  mass  of 
crystals  of  commercial  dextrose.  The  blocks 
are  next  placed  in  a  centrifugal  machine  to 
throw  out  the  stin  liquid  syrup,  and  the 
anhydrous  dextrose  remains  as  a  crystalline 
mass. 

Varieties  of  Use. —  Because  glucose  does 
not  crystallize  it  is  used  extensively  in  the 
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serring  industry.  *  Fruit  put  up  in  a  symp 
wholly  or  partiallv  made  of  glucose  has  a  more 
plump  and  natural  ai^>earance-  than  if  pfesenred 
in  sugar.  Comb-honey,  when  put  into  glass  jars, 
is  surrounded  by  strained  honey  to  which  has 
been  added  a  proportion  of  glucose  which  pre- 
vents its  candying,  and  therefore  Uie  honey 
always  remains  pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  is  very 
largely  used  for  mbdng  with  cane-sugar  mo- 
lasses; as  a  substitute  for  extract  of  malt  in 
brewing;  and  very  freely  in  the  manufacture 
of  candy.  It  is  said  to  have  two-thirds  the 
sweetening  power  of  cane-sugar.  The  extent 
to  which  glucose  is  used  in  the  making  of  jams, 
jellies,  marmalades,  preserves  and  canned  fruit, 
togedier  with  tables  showing  the  composition 
of  commercial  glucose  and  tne  composition  of 
the  ash  of  glucose,  are  given  in  Bulletin  No. 
66,  Bureau  of  Chemistryi  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture ;  also  with  extensive  tables 
showing  the  composition  of  the  jams  and  other 
preserves  in  comparison  with  such  as  con- 
tained no  glucose.  As  a  food  it  is  very  largely 
consumed  as  table  syrups  which  are  85  per  cent 
riucose  and  15  per  cent  si^^r-house  syrup. 
These  syrups  are  well  liked  and  much  purer 
than  molassesL  Glucose  is  also  used  as  a  filler 
for  cheap  soap,  and  in  leather  and  tanning 
extracts. 

Some  candies  are  nearly  all  glucose,  partic- 
ularly such  as  are  sold  at  the  lowest  prices. 
In  the  high-grade  confections  the  finest  grade 
is  used,  not  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  but  in 
the  place  o£  adds  to  prevent  the  cane-sugar 
from  graining;  for  which  purpose  only  a  small 
quantity^  is  used.  In  the  brewing  of  ale  and 
beer  it  is  claimed  that  a  lifter  Uauor  results 
when  a  proportion  of  glucose  is  added  to  the 
malt  and  thzt  it  is  more  palatable.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  commercial  glucose  is  the  same  as 
the  glucose  which  comes  from  the  action  of 
diastase  in  changing  the  starch  in  malt  into 
maltose  sugar.  As  glucose  is  flavorless,  all  of 
the  malt  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  It  is 
claimed  that  100  pounds  of-  glucose  or  grape- 
sugar  is  equal  to  123  pounds  of  barley-malt,  and 
is  much  cheaper. 

The  Wholesomeneas  of  GIncose.—  This  is 
really  the  most  important  question  connected 
with  glucose,  and  one  that  is  still  unsettled.  It 
is  a  problem  for  the  physiologist  rather  than 
the  diemist.  Owing  to  many  improvements 
made  in  the  last  30  years,  the  conclusion  ren- 
dered by  the  government's  exjperts  in  1884  could 
be  made  much  more  emphatic  in  1916.  It  was 
as  follows:  'The  starch-sugar  thus  made  and 
sent  into  commerce  is  of  exceptional  purity  and 
uniformity  of  composition,  and  contains  no  in- 
jjui'ious  substance.  Though  at  best  having  only 
about  two-lhirds  the  sweetening  power  ot  cai^e- 
sugar,  yet  starch-sugar  is  in  no  way  inferior  to 
cane-sugar  in  healthfulness,  there  being  no  evi- 
dence before  the  c<nnmittee  that  maize  stardi- 
sugar,  either  in  its  normal  condition  or 
fermented,  has  any  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
system,  even  when  taken  in  large  quantities.* 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  formerly  chief  chemist  of 
die  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
testified  before  a  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  as  follow^ :  *I  have  bad  occasion 
to  make  careful  examinations  of  almost  every 
variety  of  food  that  has  ever  been  exjwsed  upon 
oar  marlrets  for  sale.  In -my  optwon  ghico'se 
is  not  deleterious  to  health.  It,  is  whcuwsonfe, 


somewhat  smtet,  readily  digested  I  have  al- 
ways found,  from  the  tune  I  first  began  to  in- 
vestigate food  products,  that  the  series  of  foods 
known  as  glucose  or  grape-sugar,  when  properly 
made,  are  valuable  food  juaiterial  and  not  in- 
jufious.'^ 

It  is  conceded  by  all  diat  ^ticose  is  as 
readily  dUcested  as  maltose,  whk»  is  esteemed 
OS  a  tood  ior  convaiescoits.  It  is  saflkient  to 
add  here  that  the  industry  adds  material^  to 
th«  revenue  of  the  ooffti-piroducer,  is  a  great 
boon  to  the  farmer.  The  total  production  of 
glucose  and.  syrups  alofte  was  valued  at  918,541,- 
429  in  1914  and  at  $17,922,514  in  1909.  the  in- 
crease heiag  3.5  per  cent  The  total  quantity 
of  glucose  manufactured  during  1914^  including 
that  consumed  in  establishnunts  where  pro- 
duced, was  847,18(K968  pounds.  The  output  of 
grape-sugar  increased  from  159,060/^8  pounds, 
with  a  value  of  ^620J&16,  in  1909  to  174,368,- 
818  pounds,  valued  at  $3,765,515  in  1914,  or 
9j6  per  cent  in  quantity  and  4  per  cent  in  value. 

;  BibUogiai^y.:— Armstrong,  £.  F.,  ^Tbe 
Simple  ^rbohydrates  and  the  Glucosides' 
(London  1910);  Dubniniaut,  'Sucrage  des 
Vendages  avec  les  Sucres  raCBm^  de  Canne  de 
Betterave' ■  Frankel,  J.,  ^Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Manufacture  of  3tarch,  Glucose,  Starch- 
sugar  and  Dextrine'  (Philadelphia  1881);  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Saences,  'Report  on  Glu- 
cose.' prepareo  in  response  to  a  request  made 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with 
bibliography  of  starch-sugar  arranged  chrono- 
logical/. 179(^-1883  (Wwhington  1884) ;  ^Cin- 
cose  in  Confectionery,'  a  statement  from  the 
National  Qmfectiooers'  Association  of  the 
United  States  (Philadelphia  1896). 

GLUCOSIDOS.  oloolco-sidz,  a  class  of 
complex  vegetable  substances  which  under  the 
influences  oi  heat,  en^roes  or  chemical  action 
produce  a  glucose.  Most  of  the  known  gluco- 
sides are  derived  from  de3(,tro-glucose.  others 
from  rhamnose  or  galactose.  VVhen  the  sugar 
is  rhamnose  they  af e  known  as  rhamnosides ;  if 
arabinose,  they  are  known  as  arabinosides,  etc 
Glucosides  containing  rhamnose  require  a  spe- 
cific enzyme  to  effect  their  hydrolysis.  There 
are  a  great  many  glucosides  in  nature,  and 
within  recent  years  a  large  number  have  been 
made  artificially.  The  chemical  composition  of 
the  artificial  glucosides  is  well  utMlerstood,  since 
they  are  the  result  of  synthesis,  but  the  make- 
up of  the  natural  glucosides  is  not  clear.  From 
comparison  with  the  syntb^c  glucosides,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  generally  accepted  that  natural 
glucosides  are  formed  by  the  elimination  of 
water  between  a  hydroxy!  group  of  the  sugar 
and.  one  from  the  other  compound.  Althotuh 
present  in  plants  in  very  small  quantities,  ^i- 
cosides  play  a  very  interesting  role  in  nature. 
By  reason  of  Uiar  bitteniess  and  p£  often 
being  poisonou^  they  preserve  seeds  from  de- 
struction by  anim  js,  man  included,  until  they 
shall  have  ripened,  and  then  on  germination 
plant  enzymes  or  ferments  acting  on  the  gluco- 
sides set  free  a  certain  amoimt  of  sugar,  which 
is  of  much  service  to  the  ^ting  developing 
plant.  An  excellent  illustratum  of  dieir  pro- 
tective qualities  is  seen  in  persimmons,  wnidi, 
when  ^een,  are  so  puckery  by  reason  of  the 
glucoside  tannic  add  that  they  are  left  severe^ 
alone.  When  ripe,  hQWCveiv4|ie  tannic  add  u 
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ccav«rted  largely  into  sugar,  and  the  fruit,  then 
eaten  and  earned  aboat  hgr  animals,  can 
tribute  its  seed. 

Qucostdes  are  obtained  by  extractiiw  the 
plant  substaace  with  water  or  alcohol.  It  i& 
Bccessaty,  in  most  cases,  to  destroy  the  accom- 
paiqring  enjcjrme  when  water  is  used  as  a  sol- 
vent, otherwise  the  glucoside  is  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  process.  The  gjucosides  gcnerallv  are 
fxtktfless,  crystalline  substances  having  a  }»tter 
taste.  A  typical  example  is  amygdaUn,  of  the 
bitter  almond,  and  the  kernels  of  peach  stones. 
The  larger  part  of  the  glucosides  belot%  to  the 
class  known  as  'swomns*  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  specific  glucoside  obtained  from 
the  root  of  the  Saponmria  rubra.  The  sapo- 
nins are  nearly  all  colloidal  substances  dissolv- 
ing freely  in  water,  and  yielding  a  froth  when 
the  solution  is  shaken,  anaproduce  soamr  emul- 
sions with  fats  and  oils.  Tbey  are  iosoluble  in 
alcohol,  ether  and  benzol.  From,  their  aqueous 
solutions  the  saponins  are  precipitated  by  add- 
iiw  ammonia  sulphate.  Although  one  or  two 
of  the  saponins  are  useful  in  me  arts  (as  in 
bottled  soda  water  and  ginger  beer,  to  hold  the 
froth)  they  are  practically  all  of  a  poisonous 
natture.  A  curious  use  is  made  of  some  of 
thfcm  in  the  East  where  they  are  sirewn  tipon 
the  surface  of  shallow  waters,  with  the  cnect 
of  killing  the  fish  therein :  the  very  small  por- 
tion of  poison  taken  in  by  the  fish  does  not 
make  it  unfit  for  hiunan  food.  Another  im- 
portant class  of  the  glucosides,  thouE^  much 
fewer  in  numbers  ^n  the  saponins,  are  die 
CTanogenctic  glucosides,  thus  named  because 
they  yield  hydrocyanic  acid  as  one  of  the 
products  of  hydrolysis.  They  are  found  m 
flax  and  sorghum,  and  in  some  of  the  laurels, 
magnolias  and  roses,  as  welt  as  in  other  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  higher  orders  of 
plants.  The  significance  of  the  glucosides  in 
the  plant  economy  is  not  known,  and  eminent 
authorities  differ  in  their  ojnnions  upon  this 
question.  In  most,  perhai>s  in  all,  cases  the 
^ticoside  is  accompanied  in  the  plant  by  its 
appropriate  enzyme,  which  is  able  to  hydro- 
lyse  it.  They  do  not  exist  in  the  same  cetf, 
Mit  are  hrou^t  together  by  the  breaking  down 
of  the  cellular  structure.  Observation  has 
^own  that  salicln  is  formed  in  the  willow 
during  daylight,  but  after  the  light  has  gone 
the  salicin  is  split  into  sugar  and  the  alcohol 
salificnin,  by  the  activity  ol  salicase. 

llie  more  important  glucosides  are  amyff- 
d^in  —  of  bitter  almonds;  prunasin  —  of  wild 
dierry;  amhtnigrin-^ol  the  common  elder; 
arhutm  —  of  the  barberry;  phloridsin  —  of  the 
barfcof  apple  and  pear  trees;  salicin — of  willow 
bark;  popttlin — of  the  poplar;  coniferin  —  of 
fir  trees;  sinigrm  —  of  black  mustard;  and 
wdicoH  —  of  die  indigo  plant.  It  is  iidcresting 
to  note  in  passing  that  in  sevenU  instanccB 
ctiltivation  oi  wild  plants  has  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  die  contained  glucoside  to  an 
almost  imrecognirable  quantity.  Many  ghi- 
cosides  are  affected  by  heat.  Some  are  split  by 
cooking  in  water,  but  a  boiling  temperature  is 
apt  to  destroy  the  action  in  many.  Thus  it  ts 
necessary  to  use  cold  water  if  one  desires  to 
obtain  the  v<rfatile  oil  of  mustard  in  making  a 
mustard  plaster.  Many  fut^  are  capaUe  of 
breaking  down  glucosides,  which  fact  is  of  a 
great  deal  of  practical  importance  in  medicine, 
for  KMDe  active  remedia  wfaidi  contain  ^uco- 


sidea,  if  laepi  too  long  on  the  dnignst's  sbeli, 
deydop  noub  within  them.  Theseoestroy  the 
active  principle  of  the  drug  and  thus  render  it 
useless.  In  medicine  the  most  important  glu- 
coside containing  drugs  belongs  to  what  ia 
known  as  the  ^digitalis  group.'  Thus  digitalis 
contains  four  or  five,  strophanthus  two,  appc^- 
num  twOh  and  squills  the  same  number.  These 
bodies  are  all  heart  tonics  in  small  doses  and 
heart  poisons  in  larger  amounts.  Consult  Arm- 
strong, £.  F.,  *The  Simple  Carbohydrates  and 
die  Qucosides'  (New  York  1912) ;  Haas,  P. 
and  Hill,  T.  G.,  *An  Introduction  to  the  Chcm- 
istiy  of  Plant  Products'  (New  York  1913). 

OLUB,  an  impure  gelatine,  used  as  an  ad* 
benve.  The  substances  of  wfaidt  glues  an 
made  are  ossein  of  bones  and  hides,  ekondri* 
gen  of  eartltage,  ismgtasr  from  tlic  Uaddera 
of  Mm,  and  elastin,  found  in  oertaia  figan 
ments. 

In  die  modem  method  of  fnaking  glue  from 
bones  they  are  first  crushed,  and  then  placed  in 

Sts  of  stone  in  a  tank  or  retort,  uri  tfacir 
t  is  extracted  \yy  bcriling  than  in  a  solvcnti 
ttsually  a  cheap  grade  of  naphtha.  The  heat 
is  supplied  by  steam  coils.  The  first  vapors 
of  nawttha  contain  the  moisture  of  the  bones, 
and  these  are  carried  off  from  the  top  of  the 
retort  into  a  condenser.  When  moisture 
ceases  to  come  over  with  the  naphtha  the  re* 
torts  are  dosed,  and  the  naphtha  with  its  ^as^ 
solved  fat  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom.  This 
operation  is  continued  with  new  n^ththa  three 
or  four  times;  the  (^ration  reqwring  about 
12  hours.  The  naphtha  remaining  in  the  bottes 
is  blown  out  by  passing  hi^-pressure  steam 
thron^^  the  retort  The  bones  are  then  boilc4 
in  water  under  steam  pressure  of  15  pounds 
dw  square  inch,  which  is  later  reduced  to  four 
or  five  pounds,  when  the  ghie  in  the  interior 
of  the  bone  fragments  begins  to  ooze  ouL 
This  is  washed  down  at  intervals  with  a  spnv 
ol  hot  water.  When  the  solutton  in  the  bwwr 
contains  about  20  per  cent  of  ^^tte^  it  is  draws 
off,  dcimmed  of  any  ^eaae  whidb  may  have 
escaped  tlie  naphtha,  clarified  with  one-lulf 
of  1  per  cent  of  potassium  alum,  agitated  at  a 
temperature  of  175"  F.,  and  then  strained 
throu^  canvas  or  fine  wire  gauze.  The  gltie 
solution  then  goes  to  the  concentrators  where 
its  moisture  is  removed  by  the  vacuum  method 
at  ft  comparatively  low  tentperattire.  The 
fi^ue  is  bleached  passing  stdphnr  dioxide 
mrough  it  while  in  the  Hquid  form,  and  it  is 
then  run  into  trou^s  to  the  depth  of  five 
inches.  When  die  *jdly»  has  set  it  is  art 
into  thin  slices  by  a  wire  knif<^  and  placed 
upon  wire  nets  to  dry.  As  Ais  jdly  melts  at 
about  75  degrees,  the  air  currents  used  in  dry- 
ing it  have  to  be  cooled  below  this  temperature 
in  summer,  ud  the  freeang  air  in  winter  has 
to  be  warmed  to  a  drying  degree.  The  slices 
or  sheets  are  dry  in  four  or  five  days,  then 
still  containing  10  to  13  per  cent  *of  water. 
When  fH^pared  from  cUi^ii^  of  hides,  these 
are  steeped  in  lime  water  for  several  days  to 
remove  the  hair  and  blood,  and  then  drained 
and  dried  in  a  current  of  air,  that  the  Hme 
may  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  prevent  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  aUcali  upon  the  gelatine. 
The  clippings  are  then  washed  first  widi  water 
and  then  with  dilute  hydrodiloric  add  and 
again  dried.  Th^  are  then  endosed^  sa^ 
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and  boiled  in  water  tmtil  the  solution  is  found 
to  gelatinize  firmly  on  cooling.  Tile  hnjiurities 
are  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  residumn  to  gda- 
fbtize  in  shallow  wooden  boxes;  it  is  then  cot 
foto  slices  and  dried  upon  nets.  Good'  ^ue  is 
semi-transparent,  and  free  from  spots  and 
clouds.  Marine  glue,  a  composifim  used  for 
cementing  materi^s  tnat  are  exposed  to  in<rf$t- 
tire,  is  made  by  dissolving  1  part  of  India- 
fubber  in  12  parts  of  mineral  naphtha,  and 
adding  20  parts  of  powdered  shellac;  it  resists 
wet,  and  cements  ^ass  and  metals  as  well  as 
Wood.  Fish  glue  IS  made  from  the  sldns  of 
flnke  and  other  flatfish  and  the  bladders  and 
dffal  of  .a*y  kind  of  fish.  The  product  is  a 
Twy  strong  adhesive,  but  needs  deodorizing; 
Aia  is  ■ccoMSlished  adding  about  1  per  cent 
9i  sodittRi  pbosi^te  together  with  me-fourtb 
ef  1  per  cent  of  saccharin.  Wlute  fish-glue^ 
or  diamond  cement,  is  made  of  isin|;lass  dis- 
a^ved  itt  alcohol.  Before  use  oo  important 
work  glues  are  subjected  to  tests  for  moisture 
and  ash;  for  acidity;  for  contained  fat;  for 
gelatine  conteot;  for  water  absorptive  capacity! 
besides  several  tests  of  the  jelly  as  to  adhesive 
power,  viscosity,  tensile  strength  and  tendency 
to  foam  (because  of  included  peptones).  ^ 
The  glue  industry  in  the  United  Statos  was 
fmmded  by  Peter  Cooper  in  1827,  when  he 
established  a  factory  in  Brooklyn.  About  the 
same  time  a  factory  in  Philadelphia  was  started 
by  Charles  Baeder  and  William  Adamson.  At 
present  glue  factories  are  centralizing  near  the 
great  slaughter-houses  of  the  Middle  West,  the 
sources  of  raw  supplies,  and  the  larger  padcing 
concerns,  notably  the  Armours  and  the  Swifts 
bi  Cfaic»o  and  die  Cudahy  Company  in  <^nafai^ 
luLTe  their  own  glue  plants.  <See  PackinCi  iNr 
IWSTity.)  The  factories  still  in  the  East  a^c 
lai^^  snpi)Ued  with  imported  hides.  Hie  ex* 
port  trade  is  steadily  growing  and  has  passed 
the  $.SOO,000  matic  per  annum.  France  alone 
sarpasses  America  m  the  quality  of  its  finer 
eiues,  and  these  are  imported  for  ube  in  malo- 
nig  straw  hats.  The  finest  glues  made  in  the 
United  States  are  prepancd  from  sinews,  and 
ft  ii  likely  that  conunnal  experiment  upon  than 
will  result  in  a  product  equal  to  the  best  im- 
ported from  France. 

.    GLUME.  See  Grasses. 

GLUT-HERRING,  or  6LUEJACK.  a 
herring  (Pomotobus  astivalis),  abundant  in  the 
Southern  States,  and.  very  similar  to  the  al^ 
wife  <q.v.),  but  is  more  elongated,  is  darker 
on  the  back  and  has  a  black  peritoneum  and 
Gompanittvely  small  eyeSi  The  qnalt^  of  its 
flndt  is-poor. 

GLITTBN  <Lat,  glue),  that  ^rt  of  the 
protein  content  of  wheat  which  is  insc^ble  in 
water.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  two  proteid 
substances  gliadin  and  glutenin,  the  first  con? 
taining  17.66  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  the 
second,  17,49  per  cent.-  These  components, 
however,  do  not  comlnne  in  the  wheat  kernel, 
nor  in  wheat  flour  to  form  ^uten:  it  requires 
the  presence  of  water  to  initiate  the  combina- 
tion. Gluten  is  insoluble  in  water  containing 
salts,  but  Uie  gliadin  component  is  soluble  in 
distilled  water  and  also  in  alcohol.  As  found 
in  wheat  flour  dough,  gluten  consists  of  about 
two-thirds  gliactin  and  one-third  glutenin,  and 
It  is  this  constituent  of  wheat  flour  which 
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teuses  the  dough  to  be  sticky,  entrapping  tbe 
bubbles  of  gas  from  the  {ermentattve  action 
of  the  yeast,  or  frcmi  the  chemical  action  of 
baking-powder,  md  'Nghtenidg*  the  dough 
into  -a  "sponge.*  Some  glutens  are  tough  and 
elastic,  others  soft  and  ^rotten."  The  latter 
lack  the  ouaH^  of  absorbing  «ater,  and  4a 
not  hold  tne  sponge  made  by  the  yeast,  thus 
making  a  poorer  bread,  and  fewer  loaves  to 
the  barrel  of  flour.  The  strength  of  a  gtnten 
depends  upon  the  proportion  of  ^iadin  to 
glutenin,  and  also  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  certain  mineral  salts.  The  so-called  *hard* 
wheats  and  those  grown  In  hot  coamiies  have 
a  larger  ghiten  content  than  the  *soft*  wheats, 
or  those  grown  m  cold  dimates.  The  amotint 
of  gluten  from  any  sample  of  flour,  also,  in- 
creases with  the  hardness  of  the  water  used 
and  with  the  time  the  dough  is  permitted  to 
stand,  this  increase  ranging  up  to  more  than 
6  per  cent.  The  relative  dasticity  of  the 
g^Iutens  in  different  samples  of  flour  is  some- 
times tested  with  an  instrument  called  the 
aleurometer,  which  operates  on  the  expansion 
of  wet  gluten  when  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  300°  F.,  but  this  test  fails  in  the  vital  point 
that  the  value  of  a  gluten  depends  not  on  its 
quantity,  but  on  its  quality.  Of  two  samples 
ol  flour  containing  equal  parts  of  gluten,  one 
may  be  worth  in  breaa7making  more  than  twice 
the  value  of  the  other.' 

To  obtain  gluten  from  wheat,  the  grain  is 
reduced  to  dough,  and  the  starch  removed  by 
mechanical  processes,  the  resultant  product  be- 
ing a  grayish,  tough,  elastic,  sticky  substance 
which,  when  rightly  proportioned  in  its  gliadin- 
^utenin  content,  is  capable  of  being,  drawn 
out  into  long  bands  or  shreds.  Crude  gluten 
consists  of  about  74  per  cent  of  gliadin  and 
^utenta,  7  per  cent  of  non-gluten  proteins  and 
the  remaining  19  per  cent  of  fat,  carbohydrates, 
fibre  and  mineral  salts.  In  the  domestic  opera- 
tion of  separating  the  gluten  from  flour  for 
making  gluten  bread  for  diabetic  patients,  a 
^strong*'  flour  is  made  into  stiff  dough  with 
bard  water.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  for  about 
an  hour.  The  dou^  is  then  kneaded  in 
water  in  sniall  portions  usually  placed  in 
loose  muslin  bags,  the  starch  escaping  throu^ 
the  bag  aodproduclng  a  milky  appearance  In 
the  water.  The  kneading  is  continued  in  suc- 
cessive waters  until  no  more  'milkiness* 
washes,  out. 

.  In  its  highest  refinement,  gluten  exhibits  a 
fine  molecular  structure,  delicate  and  sensitive 
to  atmos^eric  oopditions,  and  ret^uires,  after 
s^KuatioUr  immediate  handling  in  its  preparer 
tion  ior  food. 

About  16  potnds  of  gluten  is  obtfuned  from 
200  pounds  of  wheao-flour.  On  account  of  its 
high  content  of  nitrogen,  g^iaen  soon  deli- 
quesces, sours  and  spoils  after  the  separ^Ltioa 
from  the  starch,  ted  demands  an  immediate 
treatment  if  desired  for  food  purpoises.  What 
are  ksown  ae  gluten  feeds  are  by-^ducts  in 
the  nianu|M«ure  of  starch  and  glucose  from 
eom.  and  the  dried  rcsidnes  from  the  distilUng 
of  spirituous  liquors.  They  have  a  nutritive 
value  about  equal  to  brewer's  grains.  To  die 
glucose  and  starch  m^rs  com  consists  of 
starch,  gluten,  germ  and  bras,  all  but  the 
stardi  being  by-prodncts.  Thcgr  are  separated 
by  medunncBl  prooesses.   The  free  gemis  of 
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the  are  dried,  groond  to  meal,  the  oil 

extracted  hy  soly^its  leaving  oil-cake,  a  cattle- 
feed  CKtensively  used.  The  wet  starch  is  run 
through  vibr&tory  sieves  and  over  long  wooden 
tables,  the  starch  and  ^uten  forming  the 
mixture  whtcb  passes  through  the  sieves;  the 
starch  bein^  d^sited  by  gravity,  the  gititen 
liquid  passes  off  at  the  ends  of  the  tables. 
When  evaporated,  pressed  and  dried,  this  con- 
stitutes the  glut«o^eal  of  commerce.  Aboot 
five  and  one-half  pounds  is  obtained  from  mie 
bushel  of  Com. . 

The  composition  of  gluten-meal  is,  protein 
38  per  cent,  fat  3  per  cent  and  starch  40  per 
cent.  This  is  one  of  the  richest  and  best  feed 
products  on  the  market.  The  nutritive  value 
IS  very  Iiif^,  and  the  factor  of  digestiUlity 
ranges  from  92  to  96  per  cent  Glnten-iheal  is 
treated  for  the  recovery  of  its  starch,  apd  gives 
two  new  products,  a  concentrated  feedstuff, 
characterized '  by  the  large  amount  of  proteids 
(6(>-70  per  cent)  it  contains,  and  a  maltose 
syrup.  This  feedstuff  is  suitable  for  animal 
consumption,  and  also  for  raising  the  percent- 
age of  proteids  in  feeds  tliat  have  a  small 
amount  of  these  substances.  When  the  wet 
bran,  germs  and  gluten  are  mixed  iii  the  pro- 
portrons  as  obtained  from  the  original  com 
and  the  mixture  dried,  the  restilting  feed  Is 
known  as  gluten^feed.  This  is  the  most  com- 
mon feed  product  in  the  starch  and  glucose 
industry,  and  represents  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  l^-product  output.  Its  feeding  value  is 
very  high,  and  its  digestibility  above  90  per 
cent.  Its  composition  shows  about  2ft  per  ce«t 
protein  and  3  per  cent  fat. 

Com  oil-cake  and  gluten-meal  are  exported 
extensively.  The  bran  and  gtnten  feed  Is  used 
almost  exclusively  in  the  United  States.  The 
production  per  bushel  of  corn  is  about  12^ 
pounds  of  food,  outside  of  the  glucose  or 
starch. 

The  -waste  product  in  the  manufacture  of 
starch  or  sugar  is  relatively  much  ridser  in  oil 
and  protein  than  is  com.  Most  factories  are 
removing  part  of  the  com*oil  from  the  waste, 
so  that  nearly  all  the  ghi  ten-meals  carry  mnch 
less  oil  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  Gluten- 
feeds  differ  iraim  gluten-meals  ih  thai  they 
contain  a  good  deal  of  the  cora-bran,  and  hence 
less  of  protein-  and  digestible  cafbc^ydiUeS, 
and  more  of  the  indigestible  woody  fibre.  The 
relation  of  ghiten  to  bread  making  is  set  forth 
in  detul  in  Bulletin  Na  67,  United  States  De- 
partthent  of  Agriculture.  The  food  value  of 
gum-gluten  has  been  outlined  by  Prof.  Nelson 
Clark  Parshall  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Pure  Glnten  Food  Company,  New  Ybrk.  Con- 
sult also  Jago,  W.  C,  *The  Technol<^  ©f 
firead-Makiiiff>  (London  1911);  United  States 
Bureau  of  Chemistiy,  Bulletin  103,  'Feedii^ 
Stuffs  of  the  United  State6>  (Washington  1908). 

GLUTTON,  the  English  name  in  Europe 
of  the  large  fur-bearing  badger-lite  animal 
known  in  North  America  as  wolverine  (q.v.). 
It  was  renowned  in  mediaeval  literature  for  hs 
excessive  greed ;  hence  the  English  words  •glut- 
ton" and  its  derivatives.  The  alleged  greed  is, 
however,  a  matter  of  fable  far  more  than  of 
fact,  yet  gross  exaggerations  of  the  animal's 
voracity  and  sagacity  survived  even  in  educa- 
tional books  until  very  recent  times.  That  it 
has  in  reali^  a  quite  extraordinary  strength  and 


•  cimning,  givbig  some  foundatioB  for  the  st^er- 
stitious  history,  will  be  seen  by  relertinoe  to  tfce 

article  Wolverine. 

GLYCERINE,  or  GLYCEROL.  In  i;83 
Scheele  showed  that  by  acting  upon  olive  oil 
by  oxide  of  lead  a  substance  may  be  obtained 
which  has  a  sweetish  taste;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  be  showed  that  the  same  substance 
may  be  had  by  acting  in  a  similar  manner  upon 
other  oils  and  fats,  such  as  butter.  He  also  ob- 
served that  the  substance  in  question  may  be 
obtained^in  the  form  of  a  syrupy  fluid;  that  al- 
though It  has  a  sweetish  taste  like  sugar,  it 
cannot  be  fermented ;  and  that  although  it  gives 
oxalic  add  by  oxidation,  it  differs  from  sugar 
in  many  respects.  He  tailed,  however,  to  as- 
certain its  true  relation  to  the  oils  which  fur- 
nish it,  and  to  the  le^d  plaster  (or  "lead  soap") 
which  accompanies  its  formation.  -  The  true 
explanation  of  the  reactions  was  givpn  some  ^ 
years  later  by  devreul,  as  a  result  a£  his  fa- 
mous researches  upon  the  animal  fats^  whi^ 
were  begun  about  1811,  and  Were  condud^ 
about  1^.  In  the  (^ourse  of  ^bese  researches 
Oievreul  showed  that  an  animal  £at  consist, 
in  genera],  of  a  mixture  of  several  definite 
chemical  substances,  each  of  which  is  itself  a 
fatt  and  each  of  which  consists  of  Scheeb^'s ' 
sweetish  substance  ^which  is  now  called  ^kly- 
cerin"),  combined  with  an  organic  acid.  Wh^ 
the  fat  is  treated  with  an  alkali,  or  with  lime  or 
oxide  of  lead,  the  organic  acid  that  is  present 
combines  with  the  alkali,  or  the  lime,  .or  the 
lead,  to  produce^  a  new  substance  palled  ,  a 
"soap,*  the  organic  base  (glycerin)  which  wfis 
previously  combined  with  the.  acid  being  there- 
by set  free.  Since  the  time  of  Scheele  ^d 
Chevreul  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  g^- 
cerin  and  its  compounds,  and  it  is  now  tuuvef- 
sally  agreed  that  glycerin  is  a  trihydric  or  tri^- 
tomic  alcohol  (see  Alcohol),  having  the  for- 
mula GHa(OH)i,  that  is,  containing  the  radicle 
CJtU  in  combination  with  three  OH  groups. 
Hence  glycerol  bears  the  same  relation  to  ordi- 
nary ethyl  alcohol  as  orthophosphoric  add 
bears  to  nitric  acid-  And  just  as  tribasic  phos- 
phoric acid  forms^  three  distinct^  dasses  of 
salts  with  three  different  proportions  of  the 
same  base,  so  does  glycerol  form  diree  dis- 
tinct dasses  of  esters:  monoglycerides,  digty^ 
cerides  and  trifldycerides,  and.  that  it  forms  an 
acid  and  an  oxioe,  and  various  siibstitution  com- 
pounds and  esters,  of  which  latter  class  the 
fats  (q.v.)  are  the  most  important  mem- 
bers, and  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
"glycerides.* 

Glycerin  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the  fails 
end  fatty  oils,  but  is  formed  by  the  assunila- 
tion  of  three  molecules  of  water.  However, 
glycerin  does  occur  in  nature  in  the  uncombin^d 
tonn,  notably  as  a  constituent  of  palm-oi],  and 
it  is  also,  a  product  of  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion of  sugar,  ana  is  therefore  a  normal  con- 
stituent of  beer,  wine,  etc.,  100  parts  of  su^r 
yielding  in  fermentation.  3.5  parts  of  glycerin. 
On  the  large  scale,  however,  vlycerin  is  pre- 
pared by  the  decomposition  of  tats.  In  com- 
merce, five  varieties  of  crude  glycerin  are  rec- 
ognized: (l)  crude  saponification  glycerin; 
(2)  crude  distillation  glycerin;  (3)  Twitchell 
crude  glycerin;  (4)  fermentation  glycerin;  (5) 
soap  lye  glycerin.  The  purest  form  results 
from  th«  saponification  of  lats  with  lime  in 
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Dpen  vessels :  that  from  soay  lye  processes  tnay 
be  equally  pure  if  from  a  good  class  of  fats. 
The  other  three  sorts  contain  characteristic 
organic  impurities  which  are  not  diminated  by 
ihc  best  Imown  refining  processes.  The  largest 
output  is  the  soap  lye  grade. 

In  soap  making  the  fat  is  decomposed  by 
heating  with  an  alkali,  the  soap  which  is  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  alkali  with  the  or- 
ganic add  of  the  fat  remaining  in  solution 
until  it  is  precipitated  hy  the  addition  of  com- 
mon salt  The  fluid  that  remains  after  the 
soap  has  been  so  precipitated  contains  the  liber- 
ated glycerin,  which  can  be  separated  by  dis- 
tilling m  a  partially  exhausted  boiler,  the  gly- 
cerin passing  over  with  the  water  vapor,  from 
which  it  majr  be  subsequently  separated  by  re- 
evaporation  in  a  vacuum.  In  its  commercial 
form  it  contains  from  80  to  86  per  cent  of 
pure  glycerin,  10  per  cent  of  salts  and  4  to  10 
per  cent  of  water. 

Crude  £stiIlation  ^ycerin  is  obtained  In  large 
quantities  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  so-called  'stearin*  candles.  In  this  case  the 
fat  is  not  saponified  by  an  alkali,  but  beef  fat, 
or  some  other  fat  that  is  rich  in  stearin,  Is 
acted  upon  by  superheated  steam,  by  which  the 
stearin,  or  stearate  of  glycerin,  is  resolved  into 
free  stearic  add  and  free  glycerin.  Fat  under- 
goes a  similar  transformation  when  treated  with 
a  mineral  add;  but  this  method  of  producing 
glycerin  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  minerd 
add  is  likely  to  combine  to  a  certain  extent 
either  with  the  (|l]rcerin,  or  with  the  liberated 
fattjr  acid,  necessitating  a  subsequent  treatment 
for  its  removal. 

GljTcerin  is  refined  by  distillation  of  the 
crude,  and,  if  for  dietetic  or  pharmaceutical 
purposes,  is  redistilled.  The  finest  grade  is 
triple  distilled.  Pure  g^cerin  is  a  colorless, 
'  odoriess,  syrupy  liquid,  with  an  oily  feet  and 
an  intensely  sweet  taste,  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1.27.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  it 
mixes  in  alt  proportions  with  water  and  with 
alcohol.  It  has  a  considerable  affinity  for  water, 
and  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  quite  readily 
to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of  its  weight. 
It  boils  at  about  600°  F,,  but  with  partial  de- 
composition. Under  reduced  pressures  it  boils 
at  lower  temperatures.  At  a  pressure  of  12.5 
millimetres  of  mercury,  for  example,  it  boils 
at  356°  F.,  and  may  be  ^stilled  without  change. 
By  subjecting  pure  glycerin  to  a  temperature  of 
15°  to  20°  F.,  it  will  solidify  in  rhombic  crys- 
tals, which  melt  at  68°.  A  large  quantity  of 
glycerin  at  32"  may  he  solidified  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  glycerin  crystals.  Glycerin 
burns  with  an  almost  colorless  flame,  and  dis- 
solves many  organic  bodies  that  are  insoluble 
in  water.  It  aiso_  dissolves  iodine,  and  many 
of  the  metallic  oxides.  _ 

The  solvent  properties  of  glycerin  render  it 
valuable  in  pharmacy,  and  it  is  added  to  baker's 
cake  in  small  quantities  to  keep  it  moist  Large 
quantities  are  used  in  the  mannfacture  of  toilet 
soaps,  creams  and  washes,  as  a  preservative 
medium,  and  in  gas  meters  and  other  mechan- 
ical appliances  in  which  a  liquid  is  needed 
which  will  not  readily  freeze  nor  evaporate, 
but  the  largest  part  of  the  production  is  made 
into  dynamite,  blasting  gelatine  and  smokeless 
powders. 

GI/YCIN»  glTshL   See  Glycoooll. 


GLYCOCHOUC  (gU-kA-kdllk)  ACID, 
an  or^nic  add,  whose  sodium  salt  is  one  of 
the  chief  constituents  of  the  bile  of  certain  of 
the  vertebrates.   It  may  be  most  convenient^ 

{repared  by  the  following  method:  A  drop  of 
ydrochlonc  acid  is  added  to  fresh  bile,  gener- 
ally of  the  ox,  and  the  mixture  is  shaken  and 
filtered.  The  filtrate  is  shaken  with  hydro- 
chloric add  and  ether  and  allowed  to  stand 
until  the  glycocholic  acid  separates  in  the  form 
of  a  bullgr  mass  of  colorless  needle-like  crystals. 
These  are  collected  upon  a  filter,  washed  witb 
water  containing  hydrochloric  acid  and  ether, 
and  finally  purified  by  reciystallization.  ^  Gly^ 
cocholic  acid  is  slightly  sweet  and  bitter  in  its 
aqueous  solution.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, but  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  ether  and 
ether  solvents.  It  forms  numerous  salts, 
known  as  glycocholates,  which  are  all  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Those  of  the  alkalis  are  very  sweet; 
and  are_  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  ^eld 
latiiers,  like  soap.  Glycocholic  acid  is  an  amido- 
add  and  has  the  formula  C«H«NO«,  and  when 
heated  with  potash  it  is  jesolved  into  cholic 
acid  (CxIUO.)  and  glycocoll  <C.H*NO,),  ap- 
parently according  to  the  equation  CmHmNOs 
+  H,0  =  C..H«.0.  +  CJIJ^Ov 

OLYCOCOLL.  gliTcd-kol,  GLYCIN,  GLY- 
COCIN,  AMINO-ACETIC  ACID,  or  GBL- 
ATIN  SUGAR,  a  singular  chemical  substance 
obtained  by  heating  glycocholic  (Kid  (q.v.) 
with  an  alkali,  or  the  decoropo»tion  by 
loi^-continued  boiling  of  gelatin,  glue  or  gda- 
tinous  tissues,  with  sulphuric  aad,  or  with 
potash  or  baryta.  When  perfectly  pure  it  crys- 
tallizes in  tabular,  monocHnic  crystals  which 
darken  at  430°  F.  and  melt  at  450°  witii  the 
evolution  of  gas,  but  slight  quantities  of  cer- 
tain impurities  induce  remarkable  changes  in 
its  crystalline  form.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether,  but  is  sparingly  soluUe  in  water, 
its  solution  having  a  sweet  taste.  It  is  the  cbiex 
amino-add.  in  the  sugar-cane.  According  io 
its  mode  of  formation  from  glue,  glycocoTl  is 
a  su^r,  the  glue  acting  the  part  of  a  glucosidc : 
but  It  resembles  an  aad  (although  it  is  neutral 
to  litmus  paper)  inasmuch  as  it  combines  with 
metallic  oxides  to  form  salts.  It  does  not  form 
salts  with  the  metals  of  the  alkalis,  and  probably 
not  with  those  of  the  alkaline  earths.  In  com- 
bining with  adds,  glsrcocoll  acta  as  a  base,  fono- 
ing  definite  salts  such  as  the  nitrate,  aceute, 
oiulate,  sulphate  and  hydrochloride.  In  these 
compounds  the  elycocoU  has  strongly  basic 
properties,  and,  indeed,  it  is  usually  described  as 
a  tase.  The  chemical  formula  of  glycocoll  is 
GHiNO,;  or  CH,(NH0.COOH.  Under  the 
name  ^giycin*  it  is  used  as  a  photi^aphic  de- 
Teloper  in  place  of  pyrogallol. 

GLYCOGEN,'  girkd-jin  (aH«0.),  was 
discovered  in  1857  by  Bernard  and  was  given 
the  name  *animal  starch.*  It  belongs  to  that 
dass  of  the  carbohydrates  catM  the  polysac- 
diarides;  these  are  convertible  into  ample  car- 
bohydrates when  hydrolysed.  Glycogen  is  the 
reserve  carbohydrate  of  the  animal  organism 
in  which  it  appears  to  take  the  place  of  starch, 
and  it  is  a  normal  constituent  of  all  devdop- 
ing  cells.  It  is  found  in  the  livers  of  most 
animals  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  musdes  ana  other  parts  of 
foetal  animals.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
a  ferment  on  starches,  transforming  them  into 
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sugars  which  undergo  flome  dtfention,  becominEr 
less  soluble,  and  are  then  deposited  in  the  Itver 
and  the  muscular  tissue.  This  storing  of  gly- 
cogen takes'  place  in  times  of  liberal  feeding, 
but  it  disappears  rapidly  from  the  rausdes  in 
times  of  exertion.  Glycogen  is  prepared  from 
finely  minced  fresh  liver,  which  is  thrown  into 
boiling  water  acidified  with  acetic  acid.  The 
proteins  which  coagulate  are  filtered  out,  and 
the  remaining  proteins  precipitated  from  the 
filtrate  with  trichloracetic  acid.  From  the  re- 
mainmg  filtrate  the  glycogen  is  prect^tated 
adding  alcohol.  It  is  purified  by  resohitioa 
and  reprecipitating  with  alcohol.  It  is  ob- 
tained as  an  amorphous,  snow  white  powder, 
yielding  an  opalescent  solution  with  cold  water. 
It  does  not  ferment,  nor  does  it  reduce  Fehlmg's 
solution,  and  it  is  not  affected  by  boiling  con- 
centrated solutions  of  the  alkalis.  Acids  hydro- 
lyse  it  eventually  to  dextrose,  but  it  passes 
uirou^  the  phases  of  dextrins  and  maltose. 
E^stase  also  converts  it  to  dextrins  and  mal- 
tose. The  chief  interest  attaches  to  the  phy- 
siologioU  function  of  this  substance,  and  the 
divergent  views  taken  with  regard  to  it  by  dif- 
ferent writers.  Thus  it  is  said  to  be  the  sub- 
stance in  the  liver  mainly  concerned  in .  the 
conversion  of  stardi  into  sugar.  Other  phy- 
siologists affirm  that  no  such  transformation 
takes  place,  there  being  no  proof  of  the  in- 
crease of  sugar  after  the  action  of  liver; 
so  that  at  the  present  time  its  exact  functions 
are  obscure.  It  has  been  suggested  ttiat  the 
sugars  that  are  taken  into  the  system  with  the' 
food  are  stored  up  in  the  liver  m  the  form  of 
g^cogen,  to  be  drawn  upon  subsequently,  ac- 
cording  to  the  needs  of  the  system.  In  cases 
of  diabetes  glycogen  is  found  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  usual,  and  in  cases  of  starvation 
it  is  almost  wholly  absent  It  is  contained  in 
the  white  blood  corpuscles  in  very  small  amount 
It  is  found  in  oysters  to  the  extent  of  3  per 
cent  It  is  found  also  in  the  cells  of  certain 
ixmf^  and  at  times  in  yeast  where  it  may  be 
veiy  abundant,  and  then  quickly  disavpar. 

OLTCOL,  or  ETHYLENE  ALCOHOL, 

the  most  important  of  the  dihydric  alcohols  (see 
Alcohol  and  Fatty  Compounds)  may  be  re- 
garded as  derived  from  the  hydrocarbon  ethane, 
CtH«,  by  the  substitution  of  two  molecules  of 
hydroxyl  (OH)  for  two  molecules  of  hydrogen. 
It  therefore  has  the  formula  C»H*(OH)». 
Glycol  may  be  prepared  by  acting  upon  ethylene 
dibromide,  CiH«Bri,  by  potassium  carbonate, 
KaCO»  The  reaction  is  CiH*Br,  +  KiCO. + 
H,0  =  CH.(0H),-|-2KBr-l-CO..  Glycol  is 
a  colorless,  odorless  liquid,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1.12,  and  a  sweetish  taste.  It 
boils  at  about  388°  F.,  and  solidifies  at  11'  F. 
It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water  and 
alcohol,  and  is  used  to  some  extent  as  a  solvent. 
A  great  many  compounds  have  been  derived 
from  glycol)  but  they  are  not  of  general  in- 
terest The  word  'glycol*  is  also  used  as  a 
generic  name  for  all  the  dihydric  alcohols. 

GLYCOLLIC  (gii-ksm)  ACID,  or  OXY- 
ACETIC  ACID,  an  ot^nic  acid  having  the  for- 
mula HO.CHj.COOH,  whose  potassium  salt 
(that  is,  potassium  glycollate)  exists  tn  the  grease 
obtained  from  sheeps  wool,  in  the  juice  of  tm- 
ri^  grapes  and  as  the  princinal  acid  in  the 
juice  of  the  sugarone.  It  is  also  found  in  tile 


lime  preci^tate  after  tnttment  of  the  Jutce'of 
the  sugar  beet.  It  may  be  prepared  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  glycerin,  water,  calcium  hydrate 
and  precipitated  silver  oxide  for  four  hoar&, 
after  which  the  fluid  is  filtered,  saturated  with 
carbon  dioxide,  boiled,  filtered  again  and  finally 
evaporated  until  calcium  glycollate  crjrstallizes 
out  The  calcium  g^ycofiate  is  next  deeoni> 
posed  1^  oxalic  add,  and  the  filtered  solutioii 
IS  nentnUized  with  carbonate  of  lead.  Upon 
evaporation,  well-developed  crystals  of  lead* 
gtvcoUate  separate  out ;  and  a  solution  of  these, 
when  treated  with  the  proper  amount  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  yields  free  glycollic  acid.  By  evap- 
oration in  a  vacumh  over  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  subsequent  recrystallization  from  so- 
lution in  anhydrous  ether,  the  acid  may  be  ob- 
tained in  a  very  pure  form.  It  is  freely  soluble 
in  water,  in  alcohol,  in  ether  and  in  acetone. 
Concentrated  nitric  add  oxidizes  it  to  oxalic 
acid;  and  when  distilled  with  excess  of  quidt* 
lime  it  decomposes  with  liberation  of  methane 
and  hydrogen.  Glycollic  acid  forms  an  exten- 
sive series  of  salts  called  glycollates,  those  of 
the  alkalis  being  deliqaescent,  and  it  also  yields 
numerous  esters  and  other  organic  derivatives. 

GLYCOSURIA,  the  presence  of  shicove 

in  the  urine.  See  Dluctes  Mellitus. 

QLYCYRRHIZIN,  gHs-I-rfzin,  or 
LIQUORICE  SUGAR,  an  organic  substance, 
the  caldum  and  potassium  salts  of  the  trilmuc 
glyOTTihizic  add,  which  occurs  in  liquorice 
root  (Radix'  Glycyrrhiza)  to  the  extent  of  8 
per  cent,  together  with  starch,  malic  add  and 
various  other  matters.  In  the  juice  of  the 
bitter  Anatolian  Hquorice  the  proportion  ranges 
from  17  per  cent  as  lug^  as  25  per  cent 
It  may  be  prepared  by  extracting  the  dried  and 
pulverized  liquorice  root  with  boiling  water 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  milk  of  hme,  and 
predpitating  the  concentrated  extract  with  cold 
acetic  add.  The  gelatinous  predpitate  is  puri- 
fied by  dissolving  it  in  50  per  cent  alcohol, 
filtering  ^trough  charcoal,  and  finally  evaporat- 
ing at  212**  F.  When  diy,  glycyrrhizin  is  an 
amorphous  solid,  which  sireUs  up  in  cold  water' 
but  does  not  dissolve,  tt  is  onty  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but  dissolves  in  hot 
water,  and  also  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid. 
It  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  nor  Ae 
ammonical  silver  solution,  but  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  slucoside;  Although  boiling  with 
dilute  adds  decomposes  it,  it  does  not  appear 
that  a^y  glucose  or  other  sugar  is  formed,  the 
chief  products  of  the  decomposition  being  nara* 
saccharic  acid  and  a  brownish  resin  called 
(^rhetin. 

■GLYNf  Elinor,  EUiglish  novelist:  young- 
est daiq[fater  of  Douglas  Sutherland  of  Toronto^ 
Ontario.  In  1892  she  married  Oayton  CHya,  J. 

P.,  (d.  1915).  Her  publications  are  *The  Visits 
of  £lizabeth>  (1900);  <The  Reflection  of  Am- 
brosine>  (1902)  j  <The  Damsel  and  the  Sage> 
(1903) ;  *The  Vicissitudes  of  Evangeline* 
(1905);  <Beyond  the  Rocks'  (1906);  'Three 
Weeks'  (1907);  <The  Sayings  of  (^randmama^ 
(1908);  <£lizabedi  Visits  America>  (1909); 
<His  Hour*  (1910) ;  <The  Reason  Why'  (1911); 
*Hal(yone*  (1912):  *The  Contrast  and  O^r 
Stories'  (1913);  *The  Sequence*  (1913);  <Let- 
ters  to  Caroline'  (1914);  'Hiree  Things* 
(1915) ;  «The  Career  of  Catkerine  Btnb>  <19ll^. 
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GLYNN,  Martin  H.  Aradrlcsn  pdlittctaa 
and  editor:  b.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y..  27  Sept  1871. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  at 
Siunt  John's  College,  Fordham.  N.  Y.,  in  18H 
and  four  years  later  received  the  degree  oi 
AM.  from  this  institution.  Since  1895  he  has 
been  managing  editor  of  the  Albany  Timet- 
Union  and  in  1897  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  represented  the  20th  New  York  District  in 
the  5^  Congress,  1899-1901;  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Commission  at  the 
IxHiisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  Saint  Louis,  in 
1904,  and  in  1906-08  was  comptroller  of  New 
York  State.  In  November  1912  he  was  elected 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  York  and  on  14 
Aug.  1913  assumed  the  office  of  governor,  after 
impiachment  proceedings  had  been  instituted 
against  William  Sulzer.  From  18  Oct  1913  he 
was  in  full  possession  of  the  office,  when  Gov- 
ernor SulKr  was  removed  by  Court  of  Impeach- 
ment Mr.  Glynn's  term  as  governor  expired 
31  Dec.  1914.  In  1914  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Democrats  for  governor,  but  was  defeated 
by  Charles  S.  Whitman. 

OLYOXALIC   ACID.     See  Glyoxtuc 

Aero. 

QLYOXALINB,  a  substance  having  the 
chemical  formula  C»H*Nj,  and  prepared  by  act- 
ing slowly  upon  cold  glyoxal  with  strong  am- 
monia in  slight  excess.  Glycosine  is  thrown 
down  as  a  brown  preciiutate,  and  the  fUtratt, 
which  contains  glyoxaltne,  is  boiled  with  milk 
ot  Ume  (to  expel  the  ammonia),  after  vrhidi 
it  is  .evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consi^ency,  treated 
with  al»(^ute  alcohol  to  separate  the  mineral . 
salts,  and  filtered,  and  the  residue  subjected  to 
heavy  pressure  to  gain  all  of  the  filtrate.  The 
liquid  so  obtained  is  distilled,  yielding  pure 
glyoXaline  in  a  cr^talline  mass  of  dazzling 
whiteness.  Glyoxahne  melts  at  192°  F.,  and 
boils  at  491°  F.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 
If  acts  as  a  base  and  forms  salt.  It  is  also 
the  starting  point  for  a  series  of  organic  com- 
pounds of  analt^us  composition  called  glyox- 
alines.  They  are  amtdines  in  Which  two  hy- 
drogen atoms  have  been  replaced,  by  the  dyad 
grouft  — CR  —  CR'— -.  They  are  formed  by  the 
cqiidensation  of  compounds  containing  the  di- 
cadjonyl  group  —  CO.C.O  —  with  aldehydes  and 
ammonia  jointly. 

GLYOXYtiC  or  GLYOXALIC  ACID, 

an  organic  acid  having  the  formula  H.CO.CO- 
OH,  and  existing  in  unripe  apples,  grapes, 
plums,  currants  and  others,  and  in  rhubarb  and 
j'Oung  beets.  It  may  be  prepared  <aIong  with 
glyoxal)  by  oxidizing  alcohol,  ^ycol  or  glycerol 
with  nitric  acid.  It  is  a  tbMc  syrupy  liquid 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.3,  and  when  - 
allowed  to  stand  long  over  ccmcentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  it  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  con- 
taining water.  Glyoxylic  acid  is  very  sotidile 
in  water,  and  can  be  distilled  in  a  current  of 
steam.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  forming  crys- 
talline' salts  called  ^lyokylates.  By  oxidizing 
agents  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid;  tnr 
nascent  hydrogen  it  is  reduced  to  glycoUic  add. 
It  has  also  the  properties  of  an  afddiyde,  re- 
ducing ammonical  solutions  of  silver  salts, 
forming  a  metallic  mirror;  also  unites  with 
alkaline  bisulphites.  It .  acts  as  a  hydrolizing 
agent  toward  caqe-sugar  and  starch,  anjl  pre- 


vents the  fermattatitHi  of  products  thus  formed, 
as  it  destroys  the  activity  of  yeast  Glyoxylic 
acid,  when  boiled  with  excess  of  lime  water, 
yields  calcium  glycollate  and  calcium  oxalate. 

GLYPTICS,  the  art  of  engraving  on 
gems  and  precious  stones.  It  is  generally  done 
with  diamond-pointed  instruments,  or  instm- 
ments  of  exceeding  hardness  such  as  stellite. 

GLYPTODONT,  an  armored  edentate 
mammal  of  the  extinct  family  gjyptodontidie, 
which  developed  mainly  is  South  America  dur- 
ing the  TerUary  Period.  Several  genera  and 
many  ^tedes  have  been  described  from  Pata- 
gonia, the  Argentine  pampas,  Peru,  etc.,  and 
northward  to  the  southeni  United  States,  asso- 
ciated with  the  great  ground-sloths.  These 
glyptodonts  were  allies  ot  the  armadilloes,  and 
some  of  the  more  ancient  species  of  the  pam- 
pean  region  were  very  armadillo-like.  As  time 
advanced,  however,  the  race  developed  into  huge 
and  grotesque  s|)ecies.  the  larger  ones  reaching 
a  total  length,  including  the  tail,  of  12  or  14 
feet,  and  standing  five  feet  hig^.  Their  gen- 
eral appearance  must  have  been  that  of  gigantic, 
high-backed,  long-tailed  tortoises;  their  squarish 
heads  were  turtle-like  in  shape;  and  their 
movements  must  have  been  slow  and  heavy, 
fQf_  these  animals  were  massively  armored 
against  the  big  and  savage  beasts  of  their  time. 
The  to^  of  the  head  was  protected  by  a  bonj^ 
casque.  The  body  and  much  of  tiie  limbs  were 
enaosed  in  an  immense  domed  carapace,  which 
almost  reached  the  ground  at  the  sides.  *It  was 
composed  of  very  thick  polygonal  plates  ot 
bone  (no  doubt  covered  externally  with  horny 
plates)  immovably  fixed  together  by  their 
roug^i  edges,  and  ornamented  with  an  elaborate 
pattern  of  scnlpture  which  varied  with  the 
genus.*  The  tail,  often  exceeding  the  body  in 
length,  was  endosed  in  a  defensive  sheath  of 
the  same  nature,  and  constituted  an  extraor- 
dinary and  powerful  weapon  of  defense.  In 
GlyPiodon  it  was  made  up  of  a  scries  of  over- 
lapping rings,  each  ring  double  and  brist- 
ling with  sharj)  spikes.  In  Sclerocalyptus  there 
were  several  rings  around  tbe  root  erf  the  tail, 
diminishing  posteriorly,  and  then  blending  into 
a  long,  smootk  somewhat  flattened  tube  of 
bon^  -bitmt  at  the  tip.  In  Panocthus  this  tube 
earned  a  few  heavy,  hom-Uke  spikes;  and  in 
Dadicurus  the  very  long  tube  *'had  its  free  end 
greatlv  expanded  and  thickened  into  a  huge, 
club-shaped  mass,  on  the  top  and  sides  of  which 
were  fixed  long  and  sharp  horns.*  The  skeleton 
was  of  the  armadillo  type,  but  modified  and 
strengthened,  especially  in  the  spine  and  legs, 
to  enable,  it  to  bear  the  great  weight  of  me 
carapace;. and  the  hind  legs  were  much  longer 
than  the  'fore  legs,  giving  the  hips  a  humped 
appearance.  The  broad  feet  had  five  toes  in 
each  pair,  and  in  some  species  these  were  armed 
with  powerful  claws  to  enable  them  to  dig 
roots  and  tubers.  All  the  glyptodonts  were 
plant-feeders,  and  entirely  harmless.  *When 
attacked  by  tne  saber-toothed  rigers  (Smilodon) 
or  the  great  bears  (Arctotkerium)  they  needed 
only  to  squat  down,  bringjna  Ae  edges  of  the 
carapace  to  the  Rround,  and  draw  in  the  head,' 
sa3tt  Scott  *to  be  perfectly  protected,  while  a 
sweep  of  the  spiny  and  club-lilw  or  horny  tail 
would  have  been  fata)  to  everything  in  its 
pajh.*  The  Texan  spedes  (Gomphotherium) 
was  smaller,  had. less  amuuneat  and  a  shorter 
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tail,  mA-.sntVWVA.M.A*  Ue\kaii  bdrder,  ac- 
cording to  Osbom,  until  near  the  close  o£  the 
Ice  .  Aie.  Consult  Woodwanl,  ^Vertebrate 
Pal^ntolofry'  (Loodon  1^) :  IngersoUi  *Life 
of  Mainmars>  (New  York  1908)  Scott,  'Land 
Manmals  oi  the  Western  Hemispbere'  (New 
York  1913). 

Ebitest  Imgebsoul 
QMEINBR,  mi'n^r,  John,  American  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman:  b.  Barnau,  Bavaria,  5  Dec. 
1847;  4.  Ri<£field,  Minn.,  17  Feb:  1915.  He 
stiKfied  at  Saint  Francis'  Seminary,  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  vras  ordained  priest  in  1870,  was  professor 
in  the  seminary,  and  later  in  Saint  Thomas' 
Seminary,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.  In  1899  he  be-  . 
came  rector  of  Saint  Francis'  Churd),  Buffalo, 
Mino.,  and  from  1902  until  his  death  was  rector 
of  Saint,  Raphael's,  Springfield,  Minn.  In  1893 
hft  addressed  the  World's  Parliament  of  Reli- 
gions at  Chicaso  .on  *The  Priniitive  and  Pro- 
spective Religious  Uni^  of  Mankind."  His 
puhlished  writings  include  the  volumes  'Modern 
Scientific  Views  and  Christian  Doctrine  Cora- 
pared>  (1834)  :  'Emmanuel:  the  Saviour  of  the  ■ 
World>  (1888);  'Mediaeval  and  Modem  Co»- 
mplogy*  (1891). 

OMBLINITB,  ro»'-l-nit  (for  Prof.: 
Chatlea  (jmeUn),  ai  natire  hydrous- silicate  of 
aluminum,  calcium  and.  sodium,  crystalUzkiK  in  - 
the  rhoipbohedral  system,  usually  with'a;.hev- 
a^onal  aspect  It  is  colorless  or  white,  often 
"with  tinges  of  yellow,  ^reen  or  red,  and  trans- 
parent to  translucent,  with' a  vitreous  lustre.  It 
IS  brittle,  with  a  hardness'  of  4.5  and  a  speci^c 
gravity  of  about  2.1.  It  loses  much  of  its  water 
of  CTystallizBtioti  when  heated  in  a  closed  tube,  . 
and  dissolves  in  hydrocMoric  acid,  with  sepa- 
ration of  free  silica.  Cimelinite  occurs  in  the 
Harx  Moontiins,  in  Cypms  arid  ■  in  parts  of 
Italy  and  Ireland.  It  is  also  found  at  Cape 
Blomidon  and  at  other  points  along  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  fine  w&ite  crsrstals  of  it  occur 
at  Bergen  Hill,  J.  Tihe  minenl  was  fonnerljr- 
c^d  'hydrolite.'* 

'  GMttND.  Wurttemberg,  town  in  the 
Rems  Valley  district,  30  mites  southeast  of  Stutt-  . 
gart.  It  has  ruins  of  its  former  splendor  as 
an  imperial  city.  It  contains  a  14th  century 
church,  a.  monastery  now  used  as  a  prison,  a 
gymnasiutn,  trade  school  and  teachers  training 
schot^.  It  has  manufactures  of  iron  and 
wooden  articles,  cigars,  flour,  chronometer^ 
teweliy,  etc  It  was  an  independent  dtr  until 
1803.   Pop.  21,000. 

GNADENHt^TrEN,  ?na'den-hut-fgn, 
Uassocre  at  For  the  westward  retreat  of  the 
Delawares,  and  their  partial  conversion  to 
Christianity  by  the  Moravians,  see  under  their 
name.  In  1772  their  Great  Council  settled  the 
Christian  Ipdians  on  the  Muskingum  in  three 
villages.  Salem,  Schonbrunn  and  Gnadenhutten 
(Tabernacles  of  Grace),  the  latter  being  that 
of  the  Delawares.  Through  the  Revolution 
these  Indians  as  a  body  took  no  part  in  war-  ■ 
fare,  quietly  cultivating  their  farms;  hut  some 
of  the  younger  ones  joined  the  war-bands, 
which  forced^  the  Moravian  villages  to  pvc 
them  supplies  and  shelter.  The  whites  were 
wrought  to  frenzy  by  these  atrocities,  in 
which  they  accused  the  CHiristian  Indians  of 
being  secret  participants:  and  in  1781  a  success- 
ful foray  against  the  hostiles  was  only  pre-' 
veirted  from  involving  the  Mora^nans  hy  the 


efforts  of  CohoA  Bro^ead.  But  the  iirM 
blow  against  them  was  struck  by  the  wild  In- 
dians and  British.  Iq  the  fall  of  1781.  Ci^t 
Matthew  Elliott,  under  orders  from  the  British 
commandant  at  Detroit,  with  a  body  of  whitef 
rangers  and  a  miscellaneous  horde  of  Indians  - 
from  A  half-dozen  different  tribes,  forced  tiiem 
to  leave  their  villages,  which  were  half  ap-  ,- 
stroyed;  the  missionaries  were  taken  to  Detroit^ 
and  the  Christian  Indians  left  on  the  Sandusky 
plains  where  the  wild  Indians  would  have . 
massacred  them  but  for  the  English.  A  few  es~ 
caped -and  returned  to  the  villages:  they  were 
captured  by  the  Americans  under  Wilhamson^ 
and  taken  to  Fort  Pitt,  whose  commandant,  ■ 
Gibson,  their  firm  friei^  and  attempted  pro- 
tector, sent  them  back  to- the  villages  unharmed. 
During  the  winter  the  rest  suffered  ipuch  from 
cold  and  hunger  around  Sandusky,  and  by  the 
spring  of  1782  some  ISO  had  returned  to  the 
villages.^  Meantime  the  fiendish  Indian  outrages 
were  going  on ;  the  borderers  accused  the  Mora- 
vians of  being  privy  to  thenu  and  denounced 
GS)Son  and  WilUamsoa-  for  letting  them  go: 
and  after  a  woman  and  child  had  been  impEued 
alive  by  an  Indian  gang,  who  afterward  re-  . 
freshed  themselves  among  the  Morayians,  the 
whites  formed  a  party  of  near  a  hundred  under 
Williamson  to  extermmate  the  latter.  In  March 
they  gathered  those  in  Salem  and  Gn'adenhiitten 
into  two  hoases  at  the  latter  those  at  Sch&- 
bmnn  had  been  warned  lind  escaped — under 
pransBes  of  good  treatment';  a  cotmcil  was  held, 
at -which  18  protested  against  the  contemplated 
murder  and  withdrew,  taking  an  Indian  lad 
with  them;  the. rest  went  in  and  killed  the  96 
inmates,  after  the  latter  had  prayed  and  kissed  . 
each  other  farewell,  only  two  other '  boys  es- 
caping. The  best  men  of  the  borders  denounced 
the  cowardly  butchery  in  unsparing  language. 

GNAT,  nat,  a  somewhat  indefinite  term 
aj^Iies  to  various  forms  of  small  two>wii«ged 
fliei,  especiallr  those  auinoying  to  mSm  and  dio^  ' 
mestic  anfmak.    In  E^nnd  mosquitbes  aw 
known  as  «gBats,'  but  in  America  Sic  term  is 
more  restricted  to  species  of  the  genus  SimtH 
liufit,  known  also  as  ^buffalo  gnats."  ^blacb- 
flies*  and  ^turkey  gnats,*  or  midges.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  species  on  account 
of  its  minute  size  is  the  so*called  pnnky  or  "no 
see  um"  of  northern  woods.   The  hnfhdo  gnat  * 
is  quite  as  bloodtluTsty  a&  the  mevqaito^  but  is 
most  annoying  to  domestic  animalsi  which 
are  frequently  worried  to  death  by '  rwarms  • 
of  diese  gnats.    They  differ  from  ■aosaui- 
tocs  in  that  they  are  diurnal,  while  the  lat-  , 
ter  normally  fly  by  night    The  larvae  of  most  ■ 
of  the  gnats,  with  the  exception  of  the  gall 
and  fungus  gnats,  are  the  aquatic  and  do  no  : 
harm  m  this  sts^e.   There  is  alsg  a  ^sUnctive  - 
form  of  gnats  which  occur  throughout  our  ■ 
country,  but  reachtheir  highest  develapment  in 
the  Gulf  States.   The  common  species  are  Hip- 
pelates  fiavipes  and  H.  plebjus.  which  in  Flor-  ; 
ida  occur  In  great  numbers,  and  are  the  direct  ■ 
cause  of  the  disease  *sore  eye*  which  from  time 
to  time  becomes  epidemic  in  the  rural  districts. 

GNAT-CATCHER,    or  GNAT-SNAP- 
PER, aity  of  various  little  birds  that  snap  up 
minute  insects  on  the  wing.   Specifically,  in  the  . 
United  States,  a  small  bluish-gray  flycatcher 
(Golioptila  carnlea),  common  from  Ma^land  . 
southward,  and  noted  for  the  exquisite  finish  of  ' 
its  soft,  hdieh-covered  nest,  saddled  .'upoii  a 
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horizontal  tree-limb.  See  Uqriurd,  'Birds  of 
Florida>  (1872). 

GNATHOBDELLIDA,  n&th-&b-deni-<U, 
an  order  of  leeches  jq.v.),  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  a  proboscis. 

GNSISBNAU,  g'ra'sS-now,  Anpist  WU- 
bdm  Anton,  Graf  Neithardt  von,  Prussian 
field-marshal:  b.  Schildau,  Saxony,  1760;  d 
1831.  He  joined  the  German  mercenary  force 
whtdi  in  1782-B3  supported  the  British  cause  in 
the  American  Revolutionary  War,  but  returned 
in  the  following  year.  After  talcing  part  in  the 
occupation  of  Poland,  in  17(0-95,  he  led  a  bat- 
talion at  Saalfeld  and  Jena  ih  1906,  and  his  de- 
fense of  Kolberg  in  I8i}7  increased  his  military 
fame.  Both  as  a  member  of  the  commission  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Prussian  army,  and 
as  a  commander  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (1S13), 
he  rendered  valuable  service,  which  he  crowmed 
by  his  successful  direction  of  the  Prussian 
force,  as  chief  of  staff  under  Blucher,  in  the 
campaign  of  Waterloo.  Gnasenan  was  made 
governor  of  Berlin  in  1818  and  field-marshal 
m  1825.  He  died  at  Posen,  while  commanding 
tiie  forces  engaged  in  suppressing  the  Polish 
rebellion.  Consult  Pertz  and  Delbriiclc,  *Das 
Leben  des  Feldmarschalls  Graf  en  Neithardt  von 
Gneisenaa*  (5  vols.,  Berlin  .1864-80). 

GNKISS,  nis,  a  metasnoTiAic  rode,  con- 
sisting usually  of  orthodase,  quartz  and  mica, 
thou^  its  composition  is  rather  variable.  It  is 
aldn  to  mica  schist,  but  contains  more  ortho- 
dase and  less  mica ;  it  has  the  same  components 
as  granite,  but  is  stratified  or  foliated  or  banded. 
The  geological  origin  of  gneiss  is  obscure.  One 
theory  is  that  gneiss  is  the  result  of  the  meta- 
mor^sm  of  sedimentary  rocks ;  on  -  this  hy- 
potmsis  gneiss  is  close^  related  to  conglomerate, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  sedimcntarir  pebbles  and 
fine  grains  resulting  from  the  action  of  water, 
while  gneiss  owes  its  foliated  form  to  other 
causes.  In  some  cases  this  sedimenury  theory 
is  undoubtedly  true,  but  in  others  it  is  evidoit 
that  gneiss  is  the  production  of  eruptive  forces, 
occurring,  as  it  does,  in  purely  igneous  rocks. 
Gndss  is  a  convenient  term  tor  metamorphic 
foliated  rodcs,  containing  feldspar,  the  different 
varieties  bein^  named  from  some  prominent 
fflitteral  constitnent,  as  biotUg  gneiss,  hon^^ 
hlendt  gndss,  ete.  In  the  United  States,  gndss, 
in  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  term,  is  common, 
notably  in  New  England  and  New  York,  the 
strata  running  northeast  and  southwest;  and 
it  is  also  common  in  Canada.  It  abounds  in 
the  mountains  of  central  and  northwestern 
Europe,  in  the  peninsula  of  India  and  the 
HimusQras,  and  in  the  ranges  of  South  America. 
Gndss  is  used  as  a  biuding  stone  and  for 
flagging. 

GNESEN.  gna'sSn,  Prussia,  town  in  the 

rvince  of  Posen,  30  miles  northeast  of  Posen. 
contains  an  andent  cathedral,  built  in  the 
Gothic  style^  which  contains  the  remains  of  Saint 
Adalbert,  bishop's  palace,  semtnai^,  gymnasium, 
college,  and  manufactures  machineiy,  lumber, 
leather,  sugar,  flour  and  dairy  products.  Ac- 
cording to  legend  it  was  founded  in  550  a.d., 
was  made  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  in  1000 
aod  was  the  capital  of  the  Polish  kings  for  a 
time  in  the  Middle  Ages.   Pop.  25,000. 

GNBTALE8.  See  Paleobotamy. 


QNOLI,  n&li,  Domcnko,  Italian  author: 
b.  Rome,  1839.  Under  the  notti^-dt'Plume  *Dario 
Gaddi*  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  and  a 
collection  of  essays  which  attracted  general  at- 
tention. He  becune  i^fessor  of  Italian  Bter- 
attn«  at  Turin  and  was  appointed  prefect  of 
Biblioteca  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Rome,  in  1893. 
He  wrote  for  La  Nuova  Antologia,  and  was  one 
of  the  staff  of  Archivio  Storico  deW  Arte.  He 
published  several  volumes  of  verse  under  the 
name  of  'Giulio  Orsini.'  His  other  works  in- 
dude  <£.  mono  il  re>  (1882);  *Canto  dd 
Pellegrini  alia  tomba  del  gzan  re^  (1883);  'Le 
opcre  di  Donatello  in  Roma* :  *I1  banco  d'Agos- 
tmo  Cniigi»:  'Jacovello>  (1905). 

ONOUE,  nflm  (Gr.  ■judgment*  «adage»). 
a  short,  pithy  saying,  often  expressed  in  ngtir- 
atlve  language,  containing  a  reflection,  a  prac- 
tical observatit^n  or  a  maxim.  Gnomes  are  a 
common  form  of  early  literature.  In  religious 
literature  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  those  of 

iesus,  son  of  Sirach,  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Count,  are  examples.  The  Ssemundian  Edda 
has  preserved  excellent  proverbs  whose  author- 
ship it  attributed  to  Odin.  The  word  generally 
connotes  Greek  maxims  or  monitions,  and 
Theogttis,  Pheylida  and  others  are  called  the 
(Snomic  poets,  from  didr  excdience  in  this 
sententaons  manner  of  writing. 

GNOMB,  a  name  also  ^ven  to  certain 
humming-birds,  among  tihem  the  giant  gnome 
(Patagonagigas). 

GNOME  ENGINE.  See  Intbrka^  Com- 
bustion Engine. 

GNOME  (n6m)  Owl,  one  of  the  burrow- 
ing or  <elf*  owls,  of  the  American  plwns:. 
specifically,  Glaucidium  gnoma. 

GNOMES,  in  European  folk-lore,  spirits 
which  dwell  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  where 
they  watch  over  hidden  treasure,  and  hence  are 
the  patrons  of  miners.  Ugliness  is  their  appro- 
priate qualitv,  though  the  females;,  gnomides, 
are  beautiful.  Among  them  all  Rubezahl 
(Numbemtp)  has  obtamed,  by  means  of  Mu- 
saus*  popular  tales,  Ae  greatest  celebrity  in  Ger- 
many. The  native  country  of  these  poetical 
bdn«  is  the  East,  whence  they  were  introduced 
into  Europe  between  the  middle  of  the  15th  and 
the  beginning  of  the^  16th  century  by  the  culti- 
vators of  cabalistic  ijhilosophy,  Pico  of 
Mirandola,  Marsilius  Ficinus,  Paracelsus,  Car- 
danus  and  Rcuchlin.  The  gnomes  make  a  part 
of  Pope's  machinery  in  the  'Rape  of  the  Lock.* 

GNOMON,  nd'mdn,  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  altitudes  and  dedina- 
tions  of  the  stm  ana  stars.  It  is  nsualhr  a  pilur 
or  pyramid,  erected  upon  level  ground  or  on  a 
pavement  and  is  espeaally  used  for  maldng  the 
more  important  observations.  Many  have  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  smallest  quadrants,  both  as  more 
accurate  and  more  easily  made  and  applied 
The  most  ancient  observation  of  this  kind  extant 
is  that  made  by  Pytheas,  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  at  Marsdiles,  where  he  found 
the  hei^t  of  Hat  gnomon  was  in  proportion  to 
the  meridian  shadow  at  the  summer  solstice,  as 
213}^  to  600.  This  method  of  observadon  was 
by  no  means  accurate  in  andent  times,  since 
observers  did  not  take  into  account  the  sun's 
parallax,  which  makes  his  apparent  altitude  less 
than  it  would  be  if  the  enomon  were  placed  at 
the  centre  of  the  earth;  they  also  nc^ected 
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refraction,  by  which  the  apparent  heif^ht  of  the 
sun  is  somewhat  increased;  and  made  their  cal- 
culations as  if  the  shadows  were  terminated  by 
a  ray  comincr  from  the  sun's  centre;  whereas  it 
is  bounded  by  one  coming  from  the  upper  edge 
of  his  limb.  These  errors,  however,  may  be 
easily  allowed  for;  and,  when  this  has  been 
done,  the  ancient  observations  are  generally 
found  to  coincide  nearly  with  those  of  the 
modems.  .    ,  .  . 

Gnomon,  m  geoinetry,  is  the  space  mcluded 
between  the  lines  forming  two  similar  parallelo- 
grams, usually  squares,  of  which  the  smaller  is 
inscribed  within  the  larger,  so  as  to  have  one 
angle  in  each  common  to  both.  The  word 
gnomon  is  also  used  to  designate  an  odd  num- 
ber ;  one  of  the  terms  of  a  series  in  arithmetic 
for  die  finding  of  polygonal  numbers.  See 
Dial. 

GNOSSUS.   See  Cnossus. 

GNOSTICISM,  nos'ti-sizm  (Gr.  yvC>tiK, 
knowledge;  jrworiitof,  devoted  to  knowledge), 
the  teacmng  of  various  sects  in  the  first  Chris- 
tian century,  who  hovered  on  the  border- 
land between  Christianity  and  heathen  thou^t 
The  systems  they  founded  attempted  to  grapple 
with  the  most  profound  problems  of  philosophy, 
such  as  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  onpn 
of  evil.  They  taught  that  a  series  of  divine 
emanations  connected  the  Supreme  Being  with 
the  visible  universe;  that  human  nature  was 
dual  and  that  the  acts  of  the  body  had  no  in- 
fluence on  the  spirit.  They  blent  their  ideas  of 
Qiristian  truth  with  pagan  and  Jewish  elements, 
or  even  with  those  received  from  the  common 
belief  in  magic.  They  taught  that  the  earthly 
life  of  Christ  was  unreal,  that  is,  He  was  a 
phantom  and  incorporeal,  and  they  held  that 
knowledge  (>^^'C),  as  they  possessed  it,  was 
superior  to  faith. 

TTius  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  trace 
the  same  religious  idea  through  different 
mythologies  (which  were  held  to  be  the  popular 
expression  of  religious  ideas  originally  re- 
vealed), and  the  new  religion  which  aimed  at 
the  redemption  of  the  whole  world  was  eagerly 
seized  on  as  the  embodiment  of  their  unifying 
principle.  Christianity  was  believed  to  be  the 
full  revelation  of  the  deeper  truth  embedded  in 
all  the  nature-reli^ons.  By  adapting  their  pres- 
entation of  Christianity  to  the  form  of  the 
ancient  mysteries  the  Gnostic  teachers  the  more 
easily  fastened  themselves  upon  the  Christian 
congregations,  and  succeeded  in  taking  up  a 
positicm  within  them  as  speciallv  initiated  per- 
sons, for  which  they  found  a  natural  support  in 
the  prevalent  ascetic  views  and  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  free  prophe^.  But  these  were  in 
time  forced  to  separate  themselves  and  form 
sects,  whose  great  diversity  becoming  the  more 
apparent  greatly  counteracted,  the  influence  of 
the  Gnostic  leaven  in  the  Christian  communi- 
ties. To  maintain  their  theories  in  the  face  of 
the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  churches  they  had 
recourse  to  the  sources  of  that  doctrine.  They 
claimed  to  have  special  traditions  from  certain 
of  Christ's  disciples,  and  applied  their  exegetical 
skill  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  writ- 
ten monuments  of  the  apostolic  age.  Marcipn 
(about  150),  believing  Umself  to  be  a  consistent 
follower  of  Paul,  rejected  the  authority  of  the 
earliest  apostles,  as  well  as  the  gospels  ema- 
nating from  the  circles  of  their  influence,  and 
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professed  to  hold  ''the  gospeP  known  to  Paul 
only.  His  collection  of  10  epistles  of  Paul  was 
the  first  attempt  to  fix  the  canon  of  the  apostolic 
Scriptures.  Such  arbitrary  treatment  of  the 
Scriptures  led  the  Church  to  resort  to  a  more 
thorough  study  of  the  historical  traditioa  In 
the  smiggle  with  Gnosticism  it  obtained  a  finn 
hold  of  the  principle  that  that  alone  is  .to  be 
held  true  Christianity  which  can  be  shown  to 
be  historically  derived  from  Christ  and  His 
apostles,  and  it  found  the  onlv  means  to  check 
the  license  of  Gnostic  speculation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Christian  theology  in  accordp 
ance  with  the  positive  character  of  historical 
Christianity. 

The  general  principles  of  Gnostic  thought 
may  be  here  snmmarized,  as  fuller  accotmts 
of  the  principal  schools  are  given  under  their 
own  names  or  under  those  of  their  founders. 
For  the  practical  doctrine  of  the  redemption 
of  men's  souls  from  sin  by  Jesus  Christ  the 
Gnostics  substituted  a  speculative  doctrine  of  the 
redemption  of  the  human  spirit  from  matter  by 
religious  knowledge.  The  realistic  eschatology 
of  the  primitive  Church  they  entirely  set  aside. 
The  evangelic  element  in  their  teaching  was 
obscured  by  a  cloud  of  heathen  mythologies  and 
philosophic  subtleties.  The  Divine  Demiurgos 
and  Lawgiver  of  the  Old  Testament  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
Het  >rew  idea  of  creation  was  superseded  by  that 
of  a  continuous  process  of  emanations  from  the 
divine  first  cause.  The  present  world  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  result  of  a  catastrophe  in  which 
the  spirit  fell  under  the  power  of  matter,  or  of 
an  original  destiny  that  powers  hostile  to  God 
should  bring  into  existence  a  world  in  which 
the  spirit  bom  of  God  should  be  held  in  un- 
willing estrangement  from  Him.  All  the  Gnostic 
systems  are  more  or  less  dualistic.  In  these 
dualistic  theories  a  philosophical  foundation  was 
secured  which  was  by  the  Gnostics  developed 
to  an  extreme.  The  highest  duty  of  man  was_  to 
become  united  ■  to  the  First  Source  of  Spirit 
through  gnosis  and  the  absolute  alienation  of 
the  human  spirit  from  the  body.  Others,  like 
Carpocrates  and  his  son  Epiphanes,  expressed 
their  contempt  for  the  flesh  and  the  ordinances 
of  the  Demiurgos  in  unbridled  license.  The 
contrasts  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  and  of  the 
world  and  the  kingdom  of  God  are  interpreted 
as  the  physical  conflict  of  vast  cosmic  forces, 
and  are  thereby  stripped  of  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious significance.  The  intervention  of  Christ 
is  the_  crisis,  not  only  of  the  religious  history  of 
mankind,  but  of  the  whole  development  of  the 
universe.  As  the  final  and  perfect  JEon,  He  is 
distinguished  from  His  visible  manifestation. 
This  is  held  to  be ;  ( 1 )  a  real  human  life 
with  which  He  was  connected  for  a  time,  or  (2) 
a  heavenly  or  "psychical*  creation,  or  (3)  a 
mere  phantasm.  Men  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  the  Pneumatic  or  "spiritual,"  who  are 
constitutionally  receptive  of  Christ's  revelation 
and  life  everlasting,  and  the  Hylic  or  "material,* 
who  are  doomed  to  perish.  Valentinians  and 
others  add  a  third,  or  intermediate  class,  the 
Psychical,  or  men  of  *soul,*  who  are  not  capa- 
ble of  apprehending  a  divine  revelation,  but 
only  of  me  popular  faith  {pistis),  yet  thereby 
may  attain  to  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  salva- 
tion. 

The  'Pistis  Sophia,*  edited  by  Schwartze 
and  Petermann   (Berlin  1853) ,  is  the  only 
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Gnostic  work  that  has  come  down  to  as  in  a 
complete  form,  except  those  apocryphal  Gospels 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  which  show  a  Gnostic 
tendency.  Much  of  the  system's  tenets  is 
learned  from  the  writings  and  sermons  of 
Irensus,  Hippolytus,  TertulHan,  Ignatius  and 
Justin  Martyr.  Tatian's  *  Diatcssaron>  was 
used '  in  the  Syrian  Church  down  to  the  5th 
century.  The  Gnostic  Bardesancs  of  Edessa, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  Syrian  Gnostics,  was  the 
founder  of  Syrian  hymnology.  See  Bousset, 
*Haapt  probleme  der  Gnosis^  (Gottingen  1911)  ; 
Coxe,  *Ante-Nicene  Fathers*  (10  vols..  New 
York  1885-96);  Faye,  'Gnostiques  et  Gnosti- 
dsme*  (Paris  1913) ;  Mansell,  'Gnostic 
Heresis'-  Neander,  'Genetische  Entwickelung 
der  vor  Nehmsten  gnostischen  Systeme*  (1818); 
MoUer,  <Kirchengeschichte,>  Vol.  1  (1889); 
Renan,  *Origines  du  Christianisme' ;  King, 
'The  Gnostics  and  their  Remains>  (1887); 
Hilgenfeldt,  ^Ketzergeschichte  des  Urchristen- 
thums>  (Ldpzig  1884) ;  Hamack-Preuschen, 
'Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Litteratur*  (ib., 
1893);  Mead,  'Pistis  Sophiaj'  translation  (Lon- 
don 1896) ;  Hamack,  'History  of  Dogma* 
(Vol.  I,  London  1894);  Rainy,  'The  Ancient 
Catholic  Church*  (New  York  1902) :  JSchmidt, 
C,  'Coptish-gnostische  Schriften>  (Leipzig 
1905)  ;  Sdiultz,  W.,  *Dokumente  der  Gnosis* 
(Jena  1910). 

GNOSTICS,  a  religious  philosophical  sec^ 
who  boasted  of  a  deeper  insist  into  the  origin 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  evil  of  the  world,  than 
the  human  ^understanding,  so  long  as  it  remains 
in  equilibrium,  can  deem  admissible,  or  even 
possible.  Simon  the  magician,  of  whom  Luke 
speaks  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was  the  first 
among  ihtm.  Even  in  his  dogmas  we  discover 
the  traces  of  ideas  which  were  common  to  all 
the  Gnostics.  They  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing principal  heads:  The  world  and  the 
human  race  were  created  out  of  matter  by  one 
scon,  called  the  demiurge,  or,  according  to  the 
later  systems  of  the  Gnostics,  by  several  xons 
and  angels.  The  scons  made  the  bodies  and  the 
sensual  soul  of  man  (sensorium,  psyche)  of  this 
matter;  hence  the  origin  of  evil  in  man.  God 
gave  man  the  rational  soul ;  hence  the  constant 
struggle  of  reason  with  sense.  What  are  called 
gods  by  men  (for  instance,  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
the  Jews),  they  say,  are  merely  such  aeons  or 
creators,  under  whose  dominion  man  became 
more  and  more  wicked  and  miserable.  To  de- 
stroy the  power  of  these  creators,  and  to  free 
man  from  the  power  of  matter,  God  sent  the 
most  exalted  of  all  seons,  to  which  character 
Simon  first  made  pretension;  he  was  followed 
in  these  pretensions  by  Menander,  a  Samaritan, 
the  most  celebrated  of  lus  scholars,  who,  toward 
die  end  of  the  1st  centtiry,  founded  a  sect  at 
Antioch  in  Syria.  Simon  and  Menander  were 
enemies  to  Christianity.  _  Cerinthus,  a  Jew,  of 
whom  John  the  Evangelist  seems  to  have  had 
some  knowledge,  combined  these  reveries  with 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  maintained 
that  the  most  elevated  xon,  sent  by  God  for  the 
salvation  of  man,  was  Christ,  who  had  descended 
iipon  Jesus,  a  Jew,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and 
uron^  him  revealed  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  2d  century,  during  the  reign  of 
Hadnan  and  both  the  Antonines,  these  prind- 
ples  were  adopted  by  certain  Christian  philos- 

Shers,  who  are  more  particulariy  known  under 
e  name  of  Gnostics,  and  still  further  refined. 


extended    and    systematized.     Satuminus,  a 
Syrian,  speaks  of  an  unknown  supreme  God,  ' 
who  had  generated  many  angels  and  powers; 
seven  of  these  scons  were,  according  to  him, 
creators  of  the  world,  and  soon  fell  from  Goi\ 
one  of  them,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  lud  seduced 
man  to  him,  whence  originated  tfie  difference 
between  ^[ood  and  bad  men.   Satuminus  also 
calls  Christ  the  Saviour  sent  by  God,  and  Uie 
Son  of  God ;  but  the  opinion  that  Christ  was  not 
actually  bom,  and  had  not  a  real  human  body, 
but  only  an  incorporeal  image,  is  peculiar  to 
him,  on  which  account  his  followers  and  other 
later  Gnostics  who  ^reed  with  him  in  ^ 
respect  were  called  Doceta  (fiom  Greek  ioitiv, 
to  seem)  and  Pkantasiasls.     The  system  of 
Carpocrates,  an  Alexandrian,  who  also  flour- 
ished  during   the   reign    of    Hadrian,  was 
distinguished  from  the  one  which  we  have 
just  described  in  this  respect  only,  that  he  con- 
sidered Christ  as  a  mere  man,  whose  purer  and 
more  powerful  soul  had  more  accurately  remem- 
bered what  it  had  seen  with  God  before  its 
union  with  the  body.     The   fathers  of  the 
Church,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irenacus,  Euse- 
bius  and  Epiphanius,  from  whom,  in  general, 
we  derive  all  our  information  concerning  the 
Gnostics,  accuse  the  moral  system  of  Carpo- 
crates of  destroyiUjg  all  distinctions  between 
good  and  evil,  and  inculcating  an  unlimited  in- 
dulgence of  the  sensual  appetites.   Certain  it  is 
that  his  followers  practised  the  most  detestable 
vices,  and  were  the  cause  of  many  of  the  calum- 
nies of  the  heathen  writers  concerning  the  Chris- 
tians of  this  century.    The  Valentinian  party, 
which  rose  toward  the  middle  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury in  Rome,  and  especially  in  Cyprus,  and 
which  was  distinguished  by  its  austere  manners, 
was  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  Gnostic  sects, 
and  continued  until  after  the  commencement  of 
the  4th  century.   Mardon  of  Sinope,  and  Ordo, 
a  Syrian,  renounced  many  of  the  absurdities  of 
the  earlier  Gnostics,  and  formed  a  regular  sys- 
tem, the  characteristic  of  which  was  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament.     Bardesanes,  a 
Syrian,  and  Hermogenes,  an  African,  who  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  aposta- 
tized from^  Christianity  and  established  sects, 
bordered,  in  their  hypotheses  concerning  the 
origin  ot  good  and  evil,  upon  Gnostidsm.  On 
the  whole,  when  we  take  into  consideration  Hk 
philosophical  tendency  of  that  age,  the  passion 
for  the  marvelous  mat  had  taken  possession 
of  the  effeminate  nations  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  die  custom  of  pretending  to  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  secrets  of  nature  and  the  divinity, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  reli^ous  phi- 
losophy which  adopted  the  most  brilliant  parts 
of  Phitonism,  and  which  afforded  nourishment 
alike  to  the  imagination  and  to  the  vanity  of 
secret  wisdom,  should  have  met  wilJi  such  uni- 
versal success.    By  the  austerity  of  its  precepts, 
and  its  care  for  the  well-being  of  the  soul,  it 
even  prepossessed  good  men  in  its  favor.  The 
Gnostics  were  the  Pietists  of  the  3d  and  4th 
centuries.     The  Roman  Catholic  Church  took 
occasion  from  their  heresy  to  give  greater  pre- 
dsion  to  the  articles  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
There  have  been  no  Gnostic  sects  since  the  5th 
century ;  but  many  of  the  principles  of  their  sys- 
tem of  emanations  reappear  in  later  philosoph- 
ical systems,  drawn  from  the  same  sources  as 
theirs.   Plato's  lively  representation  had  given 
to  the  idea  of  the  Godhead  something  substan- 
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tial,  whidi  the  Gnostics  transferred  to  thar 
cons;  and  Leibnitz's  'Effulgnrations  of  God,' 
Plouoquet's  "Real  Presentations  of  God,'  Saint 
Martin's  ^Pictures  and  Mirrors,'  and  me  Uke, 
as  well  as  the  Gnostic  seons,  are  a  proof  Aat 
the  essasrs  of  the  human  understanding  to  ex- 
plain the  creation  and  the  origin  of  imperfect 
Beings  from  the  perfect  always  end  in  simitar 
results.  See  Ghosticisii  and  works  there 
referred  to. 

GNU,  nfi,  a  Hottentot  name  of  one  of  the 
two  species  of  wildebeest  The  wildebeests 
are  African  antelopes,  forming  the  genus  Coa- 
nockeies.  The  wnite*tailed  gnu  or  *homed 
horse*  iC.gnu)  resembles,  in  form,  partly  the 
horse,  partly  the  buffalo  and  partly  the  stag. 
It  is  as  large  as  a  middle-sized  horse,  and  its 
neck  is  adorned  with  a  stiff  erect  mane.  On 
the  forehead  the  face  is  covered  with  an  oblot^ 
tuft  of  stiff  black  hairs,  turned  upward.  Be- 
neath the  lower  jaw  is  also  a  thick,  sh:^^ 
beard.  The  len  are  long  and  elegantly  fonned, 
like  Aose_  of  the  sta^;  the  space  between  the 
fore-legs  is  covered  with  long  bushy  hair.  The 
tail  is  long  and  white.  The  horns  are  rough, 
and  are  enlarged  at  their  base  like  those  of  the 
buffalo;  they  springf  from  the  hinder  part  of 
the  head,  and,  after  bending  forward  beyond 
the  eye,  turn  suddenly  upward.  Both  sexes  are 
furnished  with  these  appendages.  In  the  young 
aninual  they  are  perfn:^  strai^t,  aainiring 
their  flexure  as  the  animal  grows  older.  The 
gnu  is  affected  by  the  sight  of  scarlet,  like  the 
hnffalo  or  bull.  When  irritated,  it  expresses  its 
resentment  b^  plunging,  curveting,  tearing  the 
ground  with  its  hoofs  and  butting  with  its  nead. 
The  flesh  is  juicy,  agreeable  and  nourishing. 
This  animal  was  formerly  widespread  and  nu- 
merous, roving  in  small  bands  with  zebras,  et& ; 
but  It  is  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct 

Another  spcdes.  larger  than  above,  and 
known  as  the  brindled  gnu,  whose  habitat  was 
nor^  of  the  Zambesi,  has  still  escaped  extirpa- 
tion in  the  interior.  It  is  named  C.  taurinus, 
and  has  no  long  hair  in  front  between  the  fore- 
legs; there  are  dark  stripes  on  the  sides,  and 
the  tail  is  shorter  and  black.  Consult  Bryden 
'Nature  and  Sport  in  South  Africa'  (Lcmdon 
1897):  Lyddeker,  'Game  Animals  of  Africa' 
(London  1908) ;  Millais,  <A  Breath  from  Iht 
Veldt'  (1895)  ;  and  the  writings  of  Sooth  Afri- 
can sportsmen  travelers  from  (sordon-Com- 
ming  (1850)  onward. 

GOA,  India,  a  Portuguese  colony  on  the 
Malabar  coast  It  comprises  the  capital,  Panjin, 
and  is  about  60  miles  in  length  and  extends  in- 
land to  an  average  distance  of  about  30  miles. 
The  area  is  about  1,469  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  515,772.  In  1917-18  the  estimated 
revenue  of  the  colony  was  1,591,022  escudos 
($1,018,254.06)*  and  Uie  expenditure  1,810,977 
escudos  ($1,159,025.28)  «  It  has  a  large  transit 
trade,  the  imports  in  1916  amounting  to  3,550,964 
escudos  i$2,272jS39^*  and  the  exports  to 
1,209,009  escudos  ($773,765.76).*  The  principal 
txpoTts  are  cocoanuts,  fish,  fresh  and  salted, 
spices,  caju-nuts,  salt  and  copra.  Goz  was 
taken  by  Albuquerque  in  1510  and  has  since 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese. 

GOA,  India,  dty  of  the  Malabar  coast  in 
the  Portuguese  colony  of  the  same  name,  of 
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which  it  was  once  the  capital.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  (jithoUc  ardUushopric,  and  is  dij  primatial 
see  of  that  Church  in  India.  It  ccmtains  a 
sfdendid  cathedra],  built  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. In  the  early  days  of  the  colony  Czoa  was 
a  thriving  dty  with  a  population  of  200,000 
souls,  but  about  the  banning  of  the  18th  cen-. 
tury  cholera  epidemics  became  frequent  and 
nearly  all  the_  Portuguese  abandoned  it  and 
settled  in  Paujim,  or  New  Goz,  which  has  since 
then  been  the  seat  of  the  colonial  administrar 
aon.  Consult  Baden-Powell^  B.  H.,  'The  Vil- 
lues  of  Goa  in  the  Early  Sixteenth  Century' 
(London  1900),  and  Bruce,  Henry,  'Letters 
from  Malabar  and  on  the  W^'  (New  York 
1909). 

GOA,  a  Tibetan  gazelle. 

GOA  POWDBR,  a  substance  found  in  the 
wood  of  the  Andira  araroba,  a  leguminous  tree 
growing  in  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  Goa,  a  Portuguese  colony 
on  the  southwest  coast  of  British  India,  to 
which  it  was  imported  from  Bahia  for  the  first 
time  in  IS5Z  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  consid- 
ered efficacious  in  certain  sldn  diseases  and  is 
used  inthe  preparation  of  chrysarobtn. 

GOAJIRA,  go-a-he'ri,  a  peninsula  in  Co- 
lomtna,  which  forms  the  most  norllierW  point 
of  South  America.  It  lies  west  from  the  Gulf 
of  Maracaibo,  or  Venezuela,  and  runs  north- 
east from  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta  to 
the  volcanic  Sierra  Macuira,  which  forms  its 
apex,  rising  to  a  height  of  2,800  feet  The 
coast  is  edged  with  sandbanks,  but  there  is  good 
anchorage  at  Bahia  Honda.  Its  exports  are 
dye-wood,  dividivi,  pearls  and  wood  for  cab- 
inet work.  Up  to  1891  Venezuela  laid  claim  to 
the  peninsula,  which  in  that  year  was  formally 
ceded  to  Colombia. 

GOAJIROS,  ga-a-he'r«!L  an  Indian  tribe 
inhabiting  the  peninsula  of  (joaj  ira  (q.v. ) , 
northwest  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  South  America. 
They  are  reckoned  at  30,000  souls,  are  sub- 
divided into  ntmiberless  septs  or  clans^  and  for 
the  most  part  are  nomadic,  but  engage  m  fishing 
and  cultivate  the  soil  and  keep  flocks  and  herds. 
They  are  skilful  weavers,  and  trade  in  dividivi 
and  fine  woods.  Their  dwellings  are  rectangu- 
lar in  shape  and  built  on  piles  in  the  mud  in 
the  little  lagoons  from  which  the  country  de- 
rived its  name  of  Venezuela  or  "Little  Venice.* 
Their  language  is  a  branch  of  the  Arowak  and 
Maipure  grou^,  and  connects  them  ethnologically 
with  the  abongines  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  and 
the  plains  of  the  Mahaica  and  Surinam  rivers. 

GOAT.  There  ts  probaUy  no  odier  do- 
mestic animal  that  is  so  widely  distributed  as 
the  goat,  yet  there  is  none  of  them  concernii^ 
whidi  we  have  so  little  scientific  information. 
There  are  10  spedes  of  wild  goats,  all  but  one 
of  which  (the  Rockv  Mountain  goat)  are  con- 
fined to  Europe  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 
These  10  species  are  divided  into  two  groups  — 
the  ibexes  and  the  goats  proper.  The  ibexes 
are  composed  of  two  sub-spedes  —  Co^ro  fo/- 
coneri  and  Capra  agagrus.  The  C.  agagrus  is 
the  Paseng,  or  Bezoar  goat,  or  wild  goat,  of 
Persia,  and  is  the  progenitor  of  C.  hireus, 
l^TQUgti  which  are  descended  all  of  the  domes- 
tic goats  of  all  countries.  Tluise  are  numerous 
in  kind  and  variable  in  diaracteristics.  Of  these 
only  the  At^ia  and  the  Cashmere  breeds  and 
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tile  several  breeds  of  milch  goats  are  of  special 
economic  importance,  and  these  only  will  be 
treated  here. 

The  Angora  Ooat. —  The  history  of  the 
Angora  goat  is  traced  to  a  distinctive  breed 
even  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  This  breed  is  a 
■  native  of  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  geo- 
grai}hical  distribution  of  this  breed  is  not  ex- 
tensive, their  raising  as  an  industiy  being  con- 
fined to  Turkey  in  Asia,  South  Airica  and  the 
United  States.  They  have  been  transplanted 
to  many  of  the  European  countries,  but  with- 
out successful  resuH.  Australia  has  had  a 
small  number  for  50  years,  but  the  industry 
there  can  hardly  be  re^rded  as  important.  A 
few  Angoras  are  thriving  in  Canada  and  ex- 
periments are  being  conducted  with  them  in 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  Approximately  stated, 
there  are  3,700,000  of  these  goats  in  Turkey. 
5,000^000  in  South  Africa  and  800.000  in  the 
United  States.  At  this  time  they  ma;y  be  found 
in  every  State  and  Territory,  including  Alaska. 

Angoras  were  introduced  into"  the  United 
States  from  Asia  Minor  in  1849  by  Dr.  James 
B.  Davis,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  The  war  scattered 
or  destroyed  nearly  all  that  were  in  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  States^  but  the  few  fhat  had 
fotind  their  way  to  California  and  the  South- 
west increased  rapidly  in  numbers  by  crossing 
upon  the  long-haired  Mexican  goats.  The  re- 
divivus  of  the  industry  came  about  thi  year 
190O,  when  it  was  discovered  that  this  country 
not  only  had  the  mills  to  consume  all  of  the 
mohair  of  domestic  production,  but  was  also 
importing  over  a  million  pounds  annually.  The 
organization  in  the  same  year  of  the  breeders 
into  a  re^stry  and  fair  association  gave  to  die 
industry  its  iirst  impetus ;  and  then  the  govern- 
ment assisted  largely  in  exploiting  the  qualities 
of  the  animals.  About  this  time,  too,  the  ability 
of  goats  for  destroying  brushwood  became 
widely  known.  These  two  leading  features  have 
tended  to  bring  about  a  rapid  growth  of  the 
industry. 

The  Angora  goat  is  small,  weighing  gen- 
erally from  60  to  100  pounds,  although  manv 
may  be  found  in  the  United  States  that  weigh 
as  much  as  140  pounds,  and  occasionally  one 
much  heavier  than  this.  Males  and  females 
alike  have  horns  and  beards,  except  that  in 
rare  instances  one  without  horns  may  be  seen. 
The  horns  of  the  male  grow  to  a  length  of  18 
to  20  inches  and  turn  upward,  outward  and 
badcward.  while  those  of  the  female,  which 
grow  to  a  length  of  8  to  10  inches,  grow  up- 
ward and  point  backward  with  only  a  slight^  in- 
clination to  twist.  The  ears  are  usually  medium 
long  and  pendant,  but  there  are  frequent  speci- 
mens having  ears  that  are  short,  pointed  and 
pricked.  Except  in  rare  instances,  the  fleece 
is  pure  white,  growing  to  an  annual  length  of 
10  inches  and  covering  the  entire  body  down  to 
the  knees  and  hocks.  There  is  no  goat  odor 
with  this  breed  except  with  the  bucks  at  rutting 
time.  The  Angora  usually  has  one  kid  at  a 
birth;  two  are  not  uncommon,  and  three  are 
seldom  dropped. 

The  uses  of  the  Angora  goat  in  the  United 
States  are  three:  (1)  For  the  production  of 
mohair  (see  Mohaik)  ;  (2)  for  the  production 
of  meat ;  and  (3)  for  the  destruction  of  brush- 
wood and  weeds.  It  is  used  rarely  as  a  milch 
animal,  owing  to  the  uncertain  quantity  of  milk 
-which  it  yields. 


The  uses  of  mohair  are  many,  and  die  de- 
mand has  stimulated  the  br<;eding  of  animals 
of  better  quality.  The  average  weight  of  the 
fleece  at  this  time  is  about  three  pounds,  bnt 
there  are  many  animals  of  excepuonal  merit 
that  will  yield  12  pounds  and  even  more  and 
occasionally  a  flock  that  will  average  five 
pounds  per  head.  The  goats  yield  heavier 
fleeces  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  country  than 
in  the  wanner  sections;  and  thoM  animals 
taken  from  the  southwestern  States  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  Umted  States  show  an 
increase  the  first  year. 

The  Angora  is  the  only  one  of  the  numerous 
breeds  of  goats  that  yields  a  carcass  that  b 
edible  at  all  ages.  The  Angora  kids,  like  those 
of  other  breeds  of  goats,  are  considered  a  deli- 
cacy, and  the  mature  animal  is  free  from  the 
strong  taste  that  is  characteristic  of  oiher 
breeds.  The  size,  shape  and  quality  of  the  An- 
gora carcass  make  it  to  resemble  so  much  that 
of  the  sheep  that  the  packers  slaughter  large 
numbers  of  the  low  grade  Angoras  and  sell 
them  as  sheep  mutton.  A  peculiarity  of  An- 
gora mutton  is  that  it  requires  a  longer  time  tor 
cooking  than  does  sheep  mutton.  In  the  south- 
western part  of  the  countiy,  especially  on  the 
lai^  ranches,  where  it  is  dinicult  to  keep  meat 
fresh,  many  grade  Angoras  are  slaughtered  for 
food ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  animals  are  usually  of  high  grade,  they 
are  not  generally  slaughtered,  being  regarded 
as  of  more  value  for  mohair  production. 

The  predilection  of  goats  for  brushwood 
and  weeds  is  characteristic  of  all  breeds,  but 
the  Angoras  are  employed  principally  for  this 
use  because  they  are  able  to  produce  a  market- 
able Beece  at  the  same  time  they  are  cleaning 
up  the  land.  In  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  they  are  regarded  as  of  more  value  for 
clearing  brushland  than  as  rootiair  producers. 
This  is  especially  true  where  the  land  cleared  is 
suitable  for  raising  large  crops  or  growii« 
vigorous  orchards.  The  total  area  of  land  so 
cleared -of  brushwood  by  these  goats  ^grcgates 
many  thousands  of  acres,  and  thmr  wonc  is 
done  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  goats 
first  eat  every  twig  and  leaf  within  their  reach 
while  standing  on  their  hind  legs,  seldom  mak- 
ing any  choice  as  to  species  of  tree,  and  later, 
if  not  given  new  pasture,  will  ped  the  bark 
from  the  saplings.  If  they  are  s^in  placed 
upon  land  the  second  year,  so  that  they  may 
destroy  the  sprouts  that  put  out  from  the 
stumps,  their  work  will  be  completed,  for  the 
stump  and  roots  then  die.  As  the  brushwood 
and  weeds  are  destroyed  and  the  sunligbi  thus 
permitted  to  reach  the  soil,  the  ^ass,_if  any 
variety  is  indigenous  to  the  locality,  will  soon 
be. observed  to  spring  up  and  thereupon  spread 
rapidly.  Where  a  good  variety  is  not  indige- 
nous, a  common  practice  is  to  sow  the  '^eed. 
This  method  insures  a  grass  pasture  sooner 
than  depending  upon  the  natural  grasses  and 
their  natural  distribution  over  the  deared  area. 
The -goats  prefer  browsing  upon  the  brush- 
wood to  feeding  upon  the  most  luscious  grasses 
and  clovers  and  will  give  the  latter  very  little 
attention  if  there  is  enough  of  the  former  to 
satisfy  their  hunger.  Their  presence  upon  the 
soil  and  their  indirect  assistance  in  producing 
the  pasture  do  not  make  the  grass  objectionable 
in  any  way  to  iKxrses,  cattle  or  sheep.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  goats  will  thrive  upon 
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grass  and  clover  if  it  beeomes  oec«ssaiy,  and 
tliere  is  no  better  rough  feed  for  them  in  win- 
ter than  clover  hay. 

The  Cashmere  Goat  flourishes  in  Kashmir, 
in  India,  whence  it  receives  its  name,  and  in 
Tibet  Its  color  is  usually  white,  and  in  many 
other  ways  it  resembles  the  Ai^ra;  but  its 
heavier  and  outer  coat  is  coarse  and  not  of 
economic  value.  Its  under  coat,  called  pashm, 
is  very  fine  and  lig:ht  in  weight,  and  brii^s  very 
high  prices.  The  amount  of  pashm  produced 
by  each  goat  annually  is  between  two  and  three 
ounces.  Most  of  this  fibre  is  secured  by  comb- 
ing the  animals  when  it  loosens  from  the  skin, 
but  a  considerable  amount  is  picked  from  the 
bushes  where  the  animals  have  rubbed  in  an 
effort  to  remove  the  sloughing  hair.  The 
famous  Cashmere  diawls,  which,  a  half  cen- 
tury  and  more  ago  sold  at  $100  to  $2,000,  were 
made  of  pashm.  Dr.  Davis  brought  one  Cash- 
mere doe  to  the:  United  States  with  his  Ar^ora 
flock  in  1849 ;  a  buck  of  this  breed  died  on  the 
vpyage.  Nine  others  came  in  the  Brewer  im- 
portation about  1858.  The  Cashmeres  appeared 
not  to  be  able  to  survive  the  climatic  conditions 
to  which  they  were  subjected  here,  and  at  this 
time  there  is  probably  not  a  single  specimen  in 
this  country. 

Milch  Goats. —  No  one  has  attempted  to 
state  how  many  breeds  of  milch  goats  there  are 
in  the  world ;  one  writer  says  that  there  are  no 
less  than  16  in  Switzerland.  They  are  found 
in  all  European  and  Asiatic  countries  and  in 
northern  Africa. 

In  May  1904  there  was  an  importation  of  26 
Togsenburg  and  Saanen  goats  from  Switzer- 
land into  the  United  States,  and  they  are  thriv- 
ing well  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland.  So  far  as  any  records 
show,  these  are  the  only  goats  of  pure  blood 
that  have  been  received,  except  four  that  came 
in  1893,  which  did  not  thrive  well;  but  it  is 
believed  that  a  few  kids  of  Italian  ^ats  have 
been  brou^t  here  by  immigrant  families  from 
Itdy,  and  that  these  have  matured  and  been 
crossed  with  the  common  goats  that  are  usually 
found  in  the  suburbs  of  the  large  cities,  thus 
lending  something  of  their  milk  characteristics 
to  these  latter  goats.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find 
good  milkers  among  these  common  goats. 

A  g'ood  milch  ^at  should  have  the  same 
leading  characteristics  that  are  possessed  by  a 
milch  cow.  The  goat  should  be  level  on  the 
back;  with  slightly  dropping  hips;  ^  hair, 
whether  long  or  short,  should  be  kept  trimmed 
close  on  the  udder;  the  udder  should  have  a 
shriveled  appearance  immediately  after  milk- 
ing, and  the  teats  should  be  iMig  and  slim. 

Milch  goats  are  prolific,  seldom  having 
fewer  than  two  Idds  at  a  birth,  and  smnetimes 
four  of  them.  If  not  Testrainea  they  will  breed 
three  times  in  two  years. 

The  quantity  of  milk  that  they  give  varies; 
a  goat  that  will  give  two  quarts  of  milk  daily 
for  six  months  is  a  good  milker,  but  there  are 
many  of  the  best  breeds  that  will  yield  four 
quarts  a  day  with  a  lactation  period  of  six  to 
nine  months.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  when 
body  weight  is  considered,  the  goat  is  a  larger 
producer  of  milk  than  the  cow.  The  milk  has 
a  slightly  different  taste  from  that  of  the  cow ; 
the  strong,  acrid  taste  so  often  noted  by  those 
who  have  drunk  it  is  due  to  unclean  methods 
of  miUdng.    If  the  milk  is  drawn  perfectly 


clean  and  kept  clean,  it  does  not  have  either 
taste  or  smell  that  is  offensive.  It  is  highly 
regarded  in  the  Old  World  for  its  health-giving 
properties  and  as  a  food  for  children.  It  is 
used  quite  largely  in  the  hospitals  in  the  Swiss 
and  French  Alps  for  tuberculous  patients  and 
for  those  suffering  from  stomach  troubles. 

Kids  that  are  not  to  be  kept  for  breeding 
are  disposed  of  for  slai^hter,  and  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  them  among  certain  classes 
m  the  large  cities.  The  flesh  is  exceedingly 
delicate,  and  nothing  but  the  prejucfice  of  people 
against  a  matter  which  they  have  not  tested 
prevents  a  larger  production  and  consumption 
of  kids.  The  kids  should  be  from  one  to  two 
months  old  when  slai^^tered,  as  after  two 
months  the  flesh  begins  to  grow  tougher  and 
stronger. 

Common  Goats.— Accordiiu  to  Ac  census 
report  of  1910  there  are  2,9l5jOOD  goats  and 
Idds  in  the  United  States,  a  gain  of  over  60 
per  cent  in  a  decade.  Their  breeding  can 
hardly  be  referred  to  as  an  industry,  for  they 
have  thrived  and  increased  in  numbers  in  spite 
of  neglect  They  have  been  useful  in  an  inci- 
dentaf  manner  only.  A  considerable  number 
are  used  as  pets  for  children,  and  occasionally 
a  fair  milker  is  found  among  them.  Since  the 
Angoras  have  demonstrated  the  ability  of  the 
goat  to  destroy  brushwood,  the  common  goats 
have  been  brought  together  in  flocks  in  some 
localities  and  there  employed  also  as  brush  de- 
stroyers. Most  of  them  are  in  the  West  South 
Central  division  of  the  United  States. 

Goat-skins. —  In  nonnal  seasons  there  is  a 
considerable  importation  of  goat-skins  for  glove- 
making,  comii^  chiefly  frc»n  British  India, 
Mexico,  Germany,  Russia  and  Brazil.  As  much 
as  $30,000,000  worth  have  been  imported  in  a 
sin^e  year,  and  many  persons  have  thought 
that  the  goat-skin  industry  ought  to  be  devel- 
oj>ed  in  the  United  States,  since  we  have  here 
all  that  is  desirable  in  the  way  of  climatic,  soil 
and  market  conditions.  This  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, since  in  all  of  the  countries  where  the 
skins  are  produced  in  large  quantities  the  wages 
of  goat-herds  is  a  mere  pittance,  and  the  car- 
cass is  consumed  for  food.  These  two  features 
seem  to  preclude  a  large  goat-skin  industry  in 
this  country.  Goat-skins  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes,  gloves,  music  rolls,  morocco 
for  book  bindings,  etc  The  skin  of  the  Angora 
goat  is  used  as  rugs  and  robes  with  the  hair 
intact  and  also  for  children's  muffs,  capes  and 
for  boas. 

GsoKCE  Fayette  Thompson, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GOAT-ANTELOPE,  a  term  applied  to 
certain  small  mountain-climbing^  ruminants, 
which  in  structure  and  habits  are  intermediate 
between  typical  goats  and  antelopes.  Such  are 
the  white  goat  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  the 
chamois  of  Europe ;  and  the  gorals,  serows,  etc., 
of  the  Himalayan  and  other  Oriental  mountain 
regions.  For  description  see  their  English 
names. 

GOAT-FISH,  one  of  the  gaudy  an<i  edi- 
ble fishes,  allied  to  the  surmullets,  of  the  genus 
Upeneus,  which  abound  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  take  their  popular  name 
f mm  a  fancied  likeness  of  their  bearded  profile 
to  a  goat's.   There  are  several  species.^  The 
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English  sometimes  call  their  filefish  (q.v.)  by 
this  name. 

GOAT  ISLAND,  (1)  an  island  in  the  Ni- 
agara River  which  separates  the  Horseshoe  and 
American  falls.  (2)  A  large  island  in  San 
Francisco  Bay,  where  there  is  a  lighthouse  and 

government  station. 

GOAT-LOUSE,  a  parasite  living  in  the 
hair  of  goats.  It  is  a  bitine  louse  of  the  genus 
Trichodectes,  and  that  whidi  infests  the  Aneora 
goats  (r.  limbattis)  is  often  troublesome.  Vari- 
ous species  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 

GOAT-MOTH,  a  large  European  malodor- 
ous moth  (Cossus  ligntberda) ,  whose  cater- 
pillar, the  *auger-worm,»  feeds  upon  decayed 
wood,  boring  a  tunnel  at  the  end  of  which, 
after  three  years  of  growth,  it  forms  a  cocoon 
of  chips  gummed  together  by  a  secretion,  and 
transforms  within  it. 

GOATSBBARD,  a  small  rosaceous  plant  of 
American  woodlands  {Aruncits  aruHcus), 
closely  allied  to  spiraea,  with  minute  white  flow- 
ers in  dense  panicles  bloomitw  in  Jon^  in  rich 
woods  of  the  Mississippi  V^ey;  and  also  on 
the  northern  Pacific  coast  and  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  saxifrage 
iAstilbe  bitentata),  and  to  dandelions  of  the 
genus  Adopogon  and  some  other  plants. 

GOATSUCKERS,  a  family  of  birds,  de- 
fined under  Caprimulgida,  so  erroneously 
named  diat  the  term  should  be  abandoned  See 
Nightjar;  Nighthawk;  Whippoorwill,  etc. 

GOBAT,  gd-bd',  Samuel,  English  mission- 
ary: b.  Bern,  Switzerland,  26  Jan.  1799;  d. 
Jerusalem,  11  May  1879.  After  completing  a 
course  in  Oriental  languages  in  the  Mission 
House  at  Basel,  he  became  a  missionary,  going 
to  Abyssinia  in  1826  for  the  Enelish  Church 
Missionary  Society.  In  1829  he  nad  reached 
Gondar,  but  in  1832,  upon  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  that  bart  of  the  country,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. In  1834  he  made  another  journey  to  the 
same  country,  but  owing  to  illness  again  had  to 
go  home.  In  1839  he  was  sent  to  Malta,  where 
he  worked  on  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Arabic  and  had  charge  of  the  presses  there, 
and  in  1845  was  appointed  a  director  of  the 
Protestant  College.  In  1846  Friednch  Wilhelm 
IV  of  Prussia  placed  him  in  charge  of  the 
joint  Lutheran  and  Anglican  see  of  Jerusalem, 
an  appointment  which  ne  held  until  his  death. 
It  was  in  the  orphan  schools  and  hospitals  of 
Jerusalem,  Nazareth  and  other  cities  of  Pales- 
tine that  he  did  his  greatest  missionary  work. 
He  wrote  *A  Journal  of  Three  Years  in  Abys- 
sinia^ (1847).  A  translation  of  his  biograplqr 
by  Rovrich  appeared  in  London  in  I884l 

GOBELIN  (gob'lan)  MANUFACTORY, 

a  tapesti^  manufactory  at  Paris,  established  'by 
Colbert  in  1667.  The  Gobelin  tapestries  excd 
everything^  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Many  cele- 
brated paintings  of  the  Italian,  French  and 
Spanish  schools  have,  in  the  most  marvelous 
manner,  been  transferred  to  tapestry.  Among 
the  more  celebrated  of  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  portrait  of  Louis  XIV,  by  Rigaud  (the  orig- 
inal of  which  is  in  the  Louvre^  :  <The  Assump- 
tion* of  Titian,  a  large  work,  23  feet  in  height; 
a  head  by  Nicholas  Pousstn,  copied  by  Marie 
Gilbert,  etc.  The  first,  two  of  these  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Gobelin  Gallery.  All  are  character- 
ized by  splendor  of  colonic  and  delicacy  of  ex- 
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ecution.  The  establishment  is  now  carried  on 
at  the  expense  o£  the  government 

GOB]^  g6'b&  Desert  of,  China,  the  Shamo, 
or  'sand-sea'*  of  the  Chinese,  an  immense  tract 
of  desert  country,  occupying  nearly  the  centre 
of  the  high  tableland  of  eastern  Asia,  between 
lat  35'  and  45*  N.,  and  long.  90'  and  110* 
and  extending  over  a  large  portion  of  Mongolia 
and  Chinese  Turkestan.  Its  lengA  is  probably 
about  1,800  miles;  mean  breadm,  between  350 
and  400  miles;  area,  300,000  square  miles.  Its 

f general  elevation  is  over  4,000  feet  above  sea- 
eveL  It  consists  of  mountains,  tablelands  and 
dreary  wastes  of  sand.  The  rainfall  is  slight 
and  the  climate  is  very  severe.  The  East  Grobi 
is  occupied  by  different  tribes  of  the  Mongolian 
race,  who  have  nmnerous  herds  of  camels, 
horses  and  dieep.  In  the  West  (jobi  are  some 
nomadic  tribes  of  &e  Tartar  race.  This  tract 
is  supposed  at  one  time  to  have  been  a  great 
inland  sea.  Several  caravan  routes  lie  across 
the  desert  from  (Hiina  proper  to  Siberia.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Buddhists.  Marco  Polo 
alludes  to  Gobi,  but  the  Jesuit  Gerbillon  was  the 
first  to  give  definite  information  concemit^  it, 
having  crossed  it  several  times  in  168Gt-98.  Sub- 
sequently it  was  explored  by  Ysbrand  Ides  in 
1692-94,  and  by  Lorenz  Lamge  in  1727-28  and 
1736.  Within  the  last  half  century  accurate  in- 
formation has  been  furnished  fay  various  ex- 
plorers, notable  among  iHiom  are  Frzhevabki 
and  Sven  Hedin. 

GOBIN,  Hillary  Asbtuy,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Terre  Haute,  InA,  25  March  1842.  In 
1862-65  he  was  in  the  Union  army,  was  gradu- 
ated from  Indiana  Asbuiy  College  (the  present 
E)ePauw  Universi^)  in  1870,  was  admitted  > 
licensed  preacher  of  Uie  Northwest  Indiana 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi, 
and  held  various  pastorates  in  Indiana.  In 
1880-86  he  was  professor  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  at  DePauw,  in  1886-90 
president  of  Baker  University  (Baldwin,  Kan.), 
m  1890  became  dean  of  the  theological  faculty 
at  DePauw.  Member  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, Omaha  1892;  Qeveland  1896,  Chicago 
1900  and  Minneapolis  191Z  and  member  Ecu- 
menical (inference,  London,  England  1901. 
President  of  DePauw  from  1896  to  1903.  Vioe- 
president  since  1903.  HSs  writings  comprise 
articles  and  reviews  in  religious  and  secular 
periodicals. 

GOBINBAU,   go-be-no,   Joaepfa  Arthur, 

Count  de,  French  diplcwiat  and  auuior:  b.  Bor- 
deaux, 1816;  d.  Paris,  17  Oct  1882.  He  served 
in  the  French  diplomatic  corps  in  the  various 
capitals  of  Europe,  at  Adiens  in  1868^  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  Soutii  America,  and  at  Stockhdm. 
Chief  among  his  writing  are  ^Troi  ans  en 
Asic*  (1859):  *Les  religiones  et  les  philoso- 
phies dans  I'Asie  centrale*  (1865) ;  'Histoire 
des  Perses>  (1869).  etc. 

GOBLET,  gd-bla',  Albert  Joseph,  Bel- 
gian soldier  and  statesman :  b.  Toumai  1790; 
d.  1873.  He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, and  after  the  Revolution  became  Minister 
of  War,  remaining  in  that  position  until  he  was 
made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1832.  In 
1837  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  of  Spain,  a 
post  he  held  for  two  shears,  and  it  was  then  that 
the  title  of  Count  d*/Jwlki  was  bestowed  npon 
him  by  the  queen  of  Spain.  In  1843  he  was 
again  appMuted  Minister  of  EVrign  AiEurs, 
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and  for  two  years  in  this  capacity  his  influence 
cn  all  public  matters  was  felt  to  a  marked  de- 
gree. He  also  planned  the  fortification  along 
uie  frontier  o£  northern  Belepum,  and  extended , 
those  already  boilt  around  Antwerp.  He  wrote 
^Des  cinq  grandes  puissances  de  I  Europe  dans 
leurs  rapports  politiques  et  militaires  avec  la 
Belsique*  (1863);  *Dix-huit  mois  de  politique* 
(J86S),  etc. 

GOBLET,  D'AIviella  Engine,  Count. 
Belgian  archxologist  and  religious  historian: 
b.  1846.  He  became  professor  of  the  history 
of  religions  at  the  University  of  Brussels,  after- 
ward being  elected  a  Liberal  member  of  the 
Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1892  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate.  After  traveling  throurit 
the  Sahara  Desert  he  began  his  writings,  the 
more  important  of  which  are  'Sahara  and  Lap- 
land* (1875);  <Inde  et  Himalaya*;  *The  Con- 
temporary Evolution  of  Religious  Thought  in 
England,  America  and  India*  (1885);  <The 
Migration  of  Symbols*  (trans.  Sir  CJeorge 
Birdwood  1894) ;  *Ce  que  I'Inde  doit  a  la 
Gr^ce*  (1897)  ;  *Croyances.  Rites,  Institutions* 
(3  vols.,  1911). 

GOBLET,  Ren6,  Frendi  statesman:  b. 
Aire-sur-la-Lys,  26  Nov.  1828;  d.  Paris,  13 
Sept.  1905.  He  practised  law  at  Amiens,  and 
entering  in  1871  the  National  Assembly,  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  left  Republican  group, 
and  became  known  as  an  orator,  particularly 
through  his  part  in  the  discussion  respecting 
the  revision  of  the  pension-list  for  officials  un- 
der the  empire.  In  1882  he  became  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  in  1884  of  Education  and  in 
1885  of  Education  and  Public  Worship.  Prime 
Minister  in  1886^7,  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  1888-89,  was  elected  senator  in  1891 
and  sat  in  the  CHiamber  of  Deputies  as  a  Radi- 
cal in  1893-96. 

GOBY,  go'bi,  any  one  of  the  400  species  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Gobiida.  They 
are  small  carnivorous  animals,  occurring  chiefly 
on  the  bottoms  of  tropical  seas  ana  ponds. 
Most  of  the  species  have  the  ventral  fins  united 
into  a  sucking  disc.  Most  interesting  of  the 
gobies  are  the  mud-skippers  (Pcriophthalmus) 
of  the  western  Pacific,  which  hop  about  the 
shores  by  aid  of  their  pectoral  nns,  feeding 
upon  insects  and  naked  mollusks.  Many  of  the 
gobies  make  nests  for  their  eggs. 

GOCH,  goH,  Johannes  von  (proper  name, 
JoHAKN  Puffer),  German  monk,  precursor  of 
the  Reformation:  b.  Goch,  Prussia,  about 
1400 ;  d.  Mechlin,  28  March  1475.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cologne.  All  that  is  known  of  his 
subsequent  life  is  that  he  established  an  order 
of  canonesses  at  Mechlin  in  1451,  that  he  at- 
tempted to  introduce  reforms  in  the  convents 
there  and  for  24  years  acted  as  father  con- 
fessor of  the  deaconesses  at  Thabor.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  piety  and  in  his  day  was  com- 
pared with  a  Kempis  as  a  theologian.  In  his 
writings  he  demanded  that  the  Bible  should 
chiefly  be  explained  by  itself  and  laid  great 
stress  on  love,  piety  and  on  evangelical  freedom. 
His  principal  works  are  'De  Obertate  Cliris- 
tiana'  and  *Dialogus  de  guator  erroribos  circa 
legem  evangelicam  exortis.*  Consult  Oemen, 
'Johann  Pupper  von  Goch'  (Leipzig  1896)  and 
Ullman,  'Reformers  before  the  Reformation.' 

GOD,  the  Supreme  Being,  the  First  Cause, 
and  as  considered  nowadays  throughout  the 


civilized  world,  a  spiritual  being,  self-exiatent, 
eternal  and  absolutely  free  and  all-powerful, 
distinct  from  the  nuitter  which  he  has  created 
in  mai^  forms,  and  which  he  conserves  and 
controls. 

.  lliere  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  period 
of  history  where  mankind  was  without  belief 
in  a  supernatural  author  and  governor  of  the 
universe.  The  most  savage  nations  have  some 
ludimentary  ideas  of  God.  Man  is  a  religious 
as  well  as  a  rational  animal.  The  instinct  of 
belief  in  God  is  asserted  by  philosophical  theists 
to  be  reconcilable  with  reason,  aldiotu^  no 
competent  apologist  now  stakes  the  existence 
of  God  on  any  one  argument,  or  exhibits  the 
proof  as  a  series  of  syllogisms.  It  is  rather 
maintained  that  the  study  of  human  history, 
of_  human_  nature  especially  on  its  moral  and 
spiritual  sidcj  and  of  the  world  as  far  as  sci- 
ence reveals  it  to  us  make  for  the  existence  of 
a  God,  demand  such  a  postulate  as  the  key  to 
the  universe,  and  render  the  bdief  in  a  personal 
God  greatly  more  probable  than  any  other  thesis 

—  a  subject  vastly  too  wide  for  discussion  here. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  name  what  are  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  four  great  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  God. 

(1)  The  ontological  argument  first  formu- 
lated by  Saint  Anselm  proceeds  from  the  no* 
tion  of  a  most  perfect  being  to  infer  his  exist- 
ence; without  actual  existence  the  idea  would 
fall  short  of  perfection.  The  argument  was 
restated  in  a  different  shape  by  Descartes  (q.v.) 
and  by  Samuel  Clarke,  and  though  very  con* 
tcmptuously  treated  by  Kant,  is  still  an  element 
of  the  argument  that  without  a  God  the  world 
is  a  chaos. 

(2)  The  cosmological  argument,  emp]o::^cd 
by  Aristotle,  Aquinas  and  a  host  of  Christian 
authors,  is  an  application  o£  the  principle  of 
causality.  We  cannot  conceive  an  infinite  re- 
gression of  finite  causes;  therefore  beyond  the 
fast  or  first  of  the  finite  causes  is  the  Infinite. 
From  motion  the  argument  is  to  a  mover. 

(3)  The  teleological  argument,  or  argument 
from  design,  proceeds  from  the  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  universe,  the  reign  of  law 
and  beauty  and  adaptation,  to  the  intelligent 
and  supreme  fountain  of  order.  This  is  the 
most  familiar  of  the  arguments,  especially  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Paley.  Kant  was  the 
first  of  the  modems  to  object  to  this  mode  of 
proof.  He  was  followed  Mill  and  Spencer, 
whose  objecti<Mis  are  based  upon  the  rehitivity 
of  knowledge,  which  renders  a  conception  of 
a  Supreme  Being  essentially  unintelligible. 
The  more  popular  objection  against  the  idea 
of  Crod  is  that  becatise  it  is  incapable  of  proof, 

—  of  such  proof  as  is  given  to  the  propositions 
of  science. 

(4)  The  moral  argument  was  that  relied  on 
by  Kant  (q.v.)  when  he  destructively  critidzed 
the  other  three,  and  forms  a  part  of  most  mod- 
ern theistic  arguments.  God  is  a  postulate  of 
our  moral  nature;  and  the  moral  law  in  us 
implies  a  lawgiver  without  us. 

Consult  Adeney,  'The  CThristian  Conception 
of  (Jod*  (New  York  1912):  Qarke,  'The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  God*  (ib.  1909) ;  Fiske, 
'Through  Nature  to  God>  (Boston  1899) ; 
Martineau,  'Study  of  Religion*  (Oxford  1888); 
'The  Idea  of  God>  (Boston  1887)  ;  Flint,  'The- 
ism>  (1877);  Harris,  'Hie  Philosophical  Basis 
of  Theism*  (1883):  *The  Grounds  ofjpheistic 
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and  Christian  Belief*  (1883) ;  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  <The  Reign  of  Law'  (1890);  Kanfs 
'Critique  of  Pure  Reason';  Mill's  <Three  Es- 
says'; Janet's  *Final  Causes*  (trans.  1878); 
Gifford  Lectures  (1888);  Orr,  ^Christian  View 
of  God  and  the  World>  (London  1897); 
Ronayne,  'God,  Knowrable  and  Known*  (1898); 
Driscoll,  'Christian  Philosophy— God>  (1902)  ; 
King,  'The  Development  of  Religion*  (New 
York  1910). 

GOD,  Name  of,  in  Different  LattEoagea, 

may  be  seen  from  the  following  list:  Elohim, 
Heb  rew;  (>ott,  Swiss  and  German;  Eilah,  Chal- 
daic ;  Goed.  Flemish ;  Eleah,  Assyrian ;  Godt, 
Dutch;  Alan,  Turkish  and  Syraic;  Alia,  Malay; 
Goth,  Teutonic;  Allah,  Arabic j  Gude,  Danish 
and  Swedish;  "reut,  old  Egyptian;  Teun,  new 
Egyptian;  Gude,  Norwegian ;  Teuti,  Armarian; 
Bogo,  Polish ;  Theos,  Greek ;  Bung,  Polacca ; 
Jubinat,  Lapp;  Sire,  Persian;  Magatal,  Tartar; 
Deus,  Latin ;  Diex,  Latin,  low ;  Diu,  (Gallic ;  Dieu, 
French ;  Dios,  Spanish ;  Deos,  Portuguese ;  Diet, 
Old  (aerman;  Diou,  Provencal;  Doue,  low 
Breton;  Dio,  Italian;  Dia,  Irish;  Deu,  Olala 
tongije;  Thios,  Cretan;  Jumala,  Finch;  As, 
Runic;  Fetiyo,  Zemblian;  Istu,  Pannonian; 
Rain,  Hindostanee;  Brama,  Coromandel; 
Prussa,  Chinese;  Goezur,  Japanese;  Zannah,- 
Madagascar;  Puchecammie,  Peruvian. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING  (or  QUEEN), 
the  burden  and  common  title  of  the  English 
national  anthem.  Concerning  the  author  and 
the  composer  opinions  differ.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  Henry  Carey,  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  was  both ;  but,  being 
wnorant  of  the  rules  of  composition,  employed 
Dr.  Thornton,  of  Batli,  or,  according  to  some, 
CSiristopher  Smith,  Handel's  clerk,  to  correct 
his  rough  draught,  and  add  the  bass.  This 
story  gave  rise  to  the  assertion  that  Handel  was 
the  composer.  The  words  and  music  were  first 
puhli^ed  in  Harmonica  Anglicana  in  1742  and 
rnrrinted  in  the  Gentlemanfs  Magatnne  in  1745, 
when  the  landing  of  the  young  Stuart  called 
forth  expressions  of  loyalty  from  the  adherents 
of  the  reigning  family.  After  Dr.  Ame,  the 
composer  of  'Rule  Britannia,®  had  brought  it 
on  the  stage,  it  became  very  popular.  Accord- 
ing to  a  notice  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
Vol.  IV,  page  389,  there  is  a  copy  of  this  na- 
tional song,  published  without  (ate  by  Riley 
and  Williams,  in  which  Antony  Young,  organ,- 
ist  in  London,  is  called  the  author  of  the  air. 
'There  is  also  a  story  that  this  national  song, 
as  Bumey,  the  author  of  the  'History  of 
Music,*  maintained,  was  not  made  for  iCing 
George-  but  that,  in  the  older  versions,  it  ran 
thus,  *God  save  great  James  our  king^ ;  and 
Bumcy  adds,  that  it  was  originally  written  and 
set  to  music  for  the  chapel  of  James  II,  but  that 
no  one  dared  own  or  sing  it  after  the  abdication 
of  James,  so  that  the  song  lay  dormant  60  years 
before  it  was  revived  for  George  11.  Another 
account  ascribes  the  air  to  John  Bull,  who  was 
organist  to  the  chapel  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
the  last  years  of  her  reign.  Translated  by 
Heinrich  Hcrries  in  1790,  it  was  adapted  by 
G.  B.  Schumacher  as  the  Prussian  national 
anthem.  The  American  hymn,  'My  Country, 
'Tis  of  Thcc,*  is  set  to  this  tune.  Cx)nsult 
Bateman  on  'National  Anthems'  {Gentieman's 
Magasinc.  Vol.  275,  1893) ;  Hadden,  'God  Save 
the  Queen  Myths*  (Argosy,  Vol  72.  1900); 


Cummings,  'CJod  Save  the  King'  (1902).  See 
National  Hymns. 

GODAVARI,  g6-da'v^-re,  a  large  river  in 
southern  India.  Its  source  is  in  the  western 
Ghauts,  about  70  miles  northeast  of  Bombay, 
and  flows  southeast  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Its  total  length  is  900  miles;  its  drainage  basin 
has  an  area  of  n2,(XK)  square  miles.  About  50 
miles  from  the  sea  the  nver  runs  down  to  the 
sea  through  a  wide  alluvial  delta  formed^  by 
masses  of  silt  deposited  by  the  river,^  and  into 
which  canals  have  been  cut.  Its  principal  tribu- 
taries are  the  Pama,  Pranhita,  Indravati,  Man- 
jera  and  Maner.  In"  respect  to  scenery,  utility 
to  man  and  sanctity,  this  river  is  surpassed 
only  by  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus. 

GODDARD,  Arabella  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Davi- 
son), English  pianist:  b.  Saint  Servan.  Brit- 
tany, 12  Jan.  1836.  At  eight  years  old  she  had 
lessons  from  Kalkbrenner  in  Paris  and  subse- 
quently studied  under  Mrs.  Anderson,  Thal- 
berg  and  J.  W.  Davison  in  England.  She  made 
her  debut  at  the  Grand  National  Concerts  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1850  and  was  the 
first  pianist  to  play  Beethoven's  posthumous 
sonatas  in  Great  Bntain.  In  1854-55  she  went 
on  a  concert  tour  of  Germany  and  Italy,  re- 
ceiving great  acclaim  in  Leipzig,  where  she 
appeared  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  1855. 
In  1873-76  she  toured  through  America,  Aus- 
tralia, India,  Java  and  China  and  took  part  in 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  concerts  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1878.  In  the  same  year  she 
retired  from  public  life. 

GODDARD,  Calvin  Luther,  American  in- 
ventor: b.  Covington,  N.  Y.,  22  Jan.  1820;  d. 
1900.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1845 
and  subsequently  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
invention  of  labor-saving  contrivances  era- 
ployed  in  the  wool  industry.  Among  his  vari- 
ous inventions  of  this  character  may  be  dted 
feed  rolls  for  carding  machines,  ■  a  burring 
picker  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  wool  and 
solid  packing  burnng  machines.  He  was  the 
recipient  of  many  medals  for  his  inventions 
and  improvements  in  the  handling  of  raw  cot- 
ton, among  them  a  special  gold  medal  from 
the  London  World's  Fair  (1862)  and  the  Paris 
Worid's  Fair  (1867). 

GODDESS  OF  REASON.  In  1793.  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  in  France,  several  offidals 
of  the  new  regime  proclaimed  the  suppression 
of  all  religious  worship  and  invited  the  clergy 
to  abjure  their  errors.  Fouchf,  at  Nevers,  was 
the  first  who  set  out  to  suppress  the  clergy 
and  to  convert  sacred  objects  into  either  money 
or  bronze  for  cannon.  A  great  number  of  the 
clergy,  including  Gobel,  metropolitan  of  Paris, 
came  forward  and  abdicated  their  sacred  func- 
tions. To  take  Uie  place  of  the  old  cult  the 
(Convention  proclaimed  the  feast  days  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason.  Notre  Dame  was  dedi- 
cated to  her  and  a  solemn  celebration  took  place 
there  10  Nov.  1793.  An  actress  of  the  Opera, 
Mile.  Maillard,  took  the  part  of  the  goddess. 
She  was  received  by  the  Convention  whence 
she  marched  in  procession  to  her  temple  and 
there  was  enthroned  on  the  hiph  altar,  while 
the  people  sang  the  Hymn  of  Liberty.  Similar 
celebrations  were  held  at  divers  places  through- 
out the  country,  but  the  new  worship  dedined 
under  Robespierre  and  Notre  Dame  was  re- 
stored to  Catholic  worrfiip  in  18112.  . 
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GODEFROI,  gdd'frwS,  Michael  M.,  Dutch 
jurist:  b.  Amsterdam.  13  Jan.  1814;  d.  Wiirz- 
burg,  27  June  1882.  Devoting  himself  to  juris- 
pnidencei  his  abilities  soon  attracted  attention 
and  in  1846  he  became  judge  of  the  Provincial 
Court  for  Nordi  Holland,  and  in  1848-81  was 
elected  member  of  the  States-General.  In  18S0 
he  prepared  a  new  code  of  judicial  practice 
and  procedure  and  in  the  same  year  became 
Minister  of  Justice.  A  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  he  labored  none  the  less  to 

Sromote  Jewish  emancii^tion  in  Switzerland, 
Lnmania  and  elsewhere^  insisting  in  exhaustive 
addresses  that  no  ccmunercial  treaties  duMild 
be  ratified  with  any  country  until  guarantees 
be  given  that  Netherland  Jews  receive  eqtuUty 
before  the  law  in  that  land. 

GODERICH,  g5d'rich,  Canada,  capital  of 
Huron  County,  Ontario,  port  of  entry,  on  Lake 
Huron  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maitland  River, 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
ways, 133  miles  northwest  of  Toronto.  It  has 
a  good  harbor,  steamship  lines  to  various  ports, 
and  its  people  trade  largely  in  fish,  salt  and  lum- 
ber. It  is  in  a  good  farmii^  district,  lumber- 
ing and  boat-building  are  important  industries, 
its  fisheries  are  extensive  and.  large  salt-wells 
make  salt-refining  one  of  it&  chief  industries. 
There  are  also  manufactories  of  foundry  prod- 
ucts, machinery,  organs,  knitting  machines, 
woolen,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  woodenware, 
etc. ;  flour  and  saw  mills ;  and  large  grain  ele- 
vators.  Pop.  (1911)  4,522. 

GODESBERG,  gods'berg,  Prussia,  a  vil- 
lage of  the  Rhine  Province,  on  the  Rhine,  near 
Bonn.  It  contains  mineru  springs  to  which 
great  numbers  have  recourse  annual!;^.  In  the 
vicinity  lie  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Godesberg, 
erected  in  the  13th  century  and  destroyed  by 
the  Bavarians  in  1583.  The  village  has  ex- 
tensive brickyards  and  large  quilting  establish- 
ments. Consult  Dennert,  'Godesberg,  eine  Perle 
dcs  Rheins>  (Godesberg  19(X)).  Pop.  10,600. 

GODET,  go-da'  FridinCt  Swiss  theolo- 
gian; b.  Neucbatel,  Switzersland,  25  Oct  1812; 
d.  1900.  After  having  been  tutor  to  the  Crown 
prince  of  Prussia,  he  became  in  1850  professor 
of  theology  at  Neuchatel.  In  1873  he  left  the 
state  Church  and  was  appointed  professor  by 
the  Free  Church  of  Neuchatel.  He  is  best 
known  for  his  great  commentary  on  Saint 
John's  Gospel  (1863-65;  Eng.  trans.  1877),  fol- 
lowed by  commentaries  on  Luke  (trans.  1875), 
Romans  (trans.  1881),  and  Corinthians,  besides 
'Conferences  Apologetiques' ;  ^Etudes  Bib- 
Itques'  (trans,  as  <OTd  Testament  Studies  and 
New  Testament  Studies,*  1875-76)  ;  *Iptn>duc- 
tion  to  Paul's  £pistles>  (1893). 

GOOETIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Even- 
ing Primrose  family,  containing  about  30 
species,  natives  of  western  North  and  South 
America,  especially  of  California.  The  plants 
are  annuals  with  narrow  leaves  and  spikes,  of 
large,  showy,  rose,  purple  or  white  flowers. 
G.  amietta,  the  best  known  species,  sometimes 
known  as  farewell-to-sining,  and  G.  grandifiora 
are  common  in  cultivation. 

GODBY,  Louis  Antoine,  American  pub- 
lisher: b.  New  York,  6  June  1804;  d.  Philadel- 
phia, 29  Nov.  1878.  He  was  educated  in  his 
■  ■ative  city.  He  founded  the  periodical, 
CotUys  Aodv'j  Book,  the  first  wcmten's  period- 
ical m  the  United  States,  at  Philadelphia,  in 
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1830,  and  continued  its  editor  and  proprietor 
until  its  sale  to  a  stock  company  in  1877.  His 
other  publications  included  'Jarvis'  Musical 
Library,)  the  Yowig  People's  Book  and  the 
Dmly  Chromiete. 

GODFATHER     and  GODMOTHER 

(also,  in  infant  baptism,  called  sponsors),  the 
persons  who,  by  presenting  a  child  for  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  and  taking  upon  them- 
selves the  vows  of  faith  and  obedience,  as 
proxies  for  the  child  and  in  the  name  of  the 
child,  are  reputed  to  contract  toward  the  newly 
baptized  the  relation  of  spiritual  parentage.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  this  spiritual  re- 
lationship is  regarded  as  a  species  of  kindred 
(whence  the  name  gossip  or  God-sib,  _"spiritu- 
ally  akin"),  and  constitutes  an  impediment  of 
marriage  between  the  sponsors  upon  the  one 
hand  and  the  baptized  and  the  parents  of  the 
baptized  on  the  other.  Anciently,  this  impedi- 
ment arose  between  the  sponsors  themselves; 
and  it  still  extends  much  further  in  the  Eastern 
than  in  the  Western  (^urch,  although  in  the 
former  it  can  arise  only  from  baptism,  whereas 
in  the  Roman  Church  the  candidate  for  con- 
firmation also  is  presented  a  sponsor,  though 
□stially  one  of  the  same  sex. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  by  whose  rule 
two  godfathers  and  a  godmother  are  required  at 
the  baptism  of  a  male,  and  two  godmothers  and 
a  godfather  at  that  of  a  female,  no  impediment 
of  marriage  arises  from  the  relation  of  the 
sponsors  to  the  baptized.  The  parents  of  the 
baptized  are  not  permitted  to  act  as  sponsors 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  institution  being  to  provide  in- 
structors in  case  of  the  death  of  parents;  but 
the  rubric  of  the  American  Prayer-book  does  so 
allow. 

The  institution  of  sponsors  was  very  ancient, 
and  Tertullian  (192  a.d.)  speaks  of  the  promises 
made  by  sponsors  in  baptism.  In  trie  early 
Church  no  more  than  one  sponsor  was  requirec^ 
a  man  for  a  man  and  a  woman  for  a  woman. 
In  adult  baptism,  the  godfaAers  and  god- 
mothers are  not  sponsors,  but  only  'chosen  wit- 
nesses," as  the  person  to  be  baptized  takes  tiie 
vows  himself  and  in  his  own  name. 

GODFREY,  Thomas,  American  madie- 
matidan  and  mechanician:  b.  Bristol,  Pa.,  1704; 
d.  Philadelphia,  December  1749.  He  was  a 
glazier  in  his  native  city;  but  accidentally  meet- 
ing  with  a  mathematical  treatise,  was  delighted 
with  the  study,  mastered  all  the  books  on  the 
subject  that  he  could  obtain  and  instructed  him- 
self in  I.atin  in  order  to  read  mathematical 
works  in  that  lanj^iage.  He  borrowed  a  copy 
of  Newton's  *Prmcipia*  from  James  Logan, 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  1730 
communicated  to  him  an  improvement  that  he 
had  made  in  the  quadrant.  In  1732  Lt^n  gave 
an  accoimt  of  the  invention  to  Dr.  £dmund 
Halley  of  England,  in  a  letter.  No  answer  was 
received  after  an  interval  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  then  tiie  invention  of  (iodfrev  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  by  the  botanist  Peter 
ColUnson.  Meantime,  in  1731.  John  Hadley, 
vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society,  had  pre- 
sented a  paper  containinp:  a  full  description  of 
an  improvement  of  the  quadrant  similar  to  that 
of  Godfrey.  The  rival  claims  were  investigated 
by  the  Royal  Society,  and  it  was  dedded  that 
both  men  were  entitled  to  the  honor  of4}ie  in- 
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vention.  The  society  bestowed  on  Godfrey  a  re- 
ward of  honsdiold  furniture  valued  at  iXO, 
instead  of  money,  on  account  of  his  intemperate 
halnts. 

GODFREY.  Thomas,  American  poet,  son 
of  Thomas  Godfrey,  mathematician;  b.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  4  Dec.  1736;  d.  near  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  3  Aug.  1763.  He  is  remembered  as  being 
the  author  of  *The  Prince  of  Parthia*  (1759). 
a  tragedy,  considered  to  be  the  first  drama  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  In  1763  appeared 
^The  Court  of  Fancy;  a  Poem,'  modeled  some- 
what upon  Chaucer's  ^House  of  Fame.*  and  in 
1767  his  poems  were  collected  in  a  volume  by 
his  friend,  Nathaniel  Evans. 

GODFREY  OF  BOUILLON,  boo-voft', 
king  of  Jerusalem :  b.  Baisy,  in  the  Walloon 
Brabant,  near  Nivelles,  about  1058;  d.  Jerusa- 
lem, IS  July  1100.  In  1076  he  succeeded  his 
uncle  in  the  duchy  of  Bouillon.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  heroic  courage  at  the 
siege  of  Rome,  and  the  fame  of  his  exploits 
procured  him,  in  \C95,  the  command  of  one  of 
the  armies  of  the  first  Crusade.  In  1096  God- 
frey, with  his  brothen  Baldwin  and  Eustace, 
commenced  his  march  to  Constantinople,  the 
meeting-place  of  the  crusading  armies.  So 
preat  had  been  the  difficulties  of  the  way  that 
it  was  only  a  short  time  before  Christmas  when 
he  reached  Constantinople.  Here  new  delays 
occurred.  The  Emperor  Alexius  Commenus 
would  not  consent  to  allow  the  Crusaders  to 
cross  into  Asia  Minor  until  the  leaders  had 
sworn  to  give  up  to  him  all  the  lands  which  they 
should  conquer  which  had  previously  belonged 
to  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  remain  his  faith- 
ful vassals  for  all  time  coming.  This  Godfrey 
at  first  indignantly  refused  to  do,  but  after  a 
long  course  of  hostilities  finally  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  Alexius.  On  1  May  1097  they 
crossed  the  Bosporus,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  year  the  Crusaders  encamped  before 
Antioch.  The  town  fell  into  their  hands  on  3 
June  1098,  but  the  citadel  held  out  much  longer. 
In  the  following  year  (15  July  1099)  Godfrey 
took  Jerusalem  itself,  after  a  nve  weeks'  siege. 
The  infidels  were  indiscriminately  massacred, 
notwithstanding  the  endeavors  of  Godfrey  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  slaughter.  Eight  days  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  the  leaders  of  the  army 
elected  him  king  of  the  city  and  the  territorv; 
but  Godfrey  declined  the  kingly  title  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  not  be  becoming  for  him 
to  *wear  a  crown  of  gold  where  his  Saviour 
had  worn  one  of  thorns,'*  assuming  that  of 
baron  and  Rfuardian  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The 
sultan  of  Egypt  now  raised  an  army  of  400,000 
men  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Crusaders, 
but  Godfrey  decisively  defeated  tiim  in  the  plain 
of  Ascalon.  This  victory  placed  him  in  pos- 
session of  nearly  all  the  Holy  Land.  Godfrey 
now  turned  his  attention  to  the  oi^nization  of 
his  newlv  established  government,  dying  just 
a  year  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

GODFRBY  OF  STRASSBURG.  See 

GorrrRiEo  op  Stsassburg. 

GODHAVN,  godTiavn,  or  LIEUBLY. 
Greenland,  on  the  south  coast  of  Disco  Island. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  Danish  Northern  In- 
spectorate.   Pop.  300. 

GODING.  g^'dinft  Austria,  town  in  Mo- 
ravia, on  the  March,  70  miles  northeast  of 
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Vienna.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  imperial  castle 
surrounded  by  a  great  park,  both  of  which  are 
prime  objects  of  interest  to  visitors.  The 
town's  industrial  establishments  include  sugar- 
refining  works,  distilleries,  a  brewery,  saw  mills 
and  a  tobacco  factory.  There  are  also  cavalry 
barracks  and  horse  depot  and  two  high  schools, 
ono  for  Czechs  and  one  for  Germans.  Fop 
10,230. 

QODIVA,  go-dl'va,  a  legendary  English 
heroine.  She  was  the  wife  of  Leofnc,  Earl  of 
Mercia  and  Lord  of  Coventry  in  the  reig;n  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The  inhalntants  of 
Corentry  having  on  one  occasion  offended  thdr 
master,  he  punished  them  by  inflicting  so  heavy 
a  fine  that  they  were  unable  to  pay  it.  In  their 
distress  they  appealed  to  Lady  Godiva  to  inter- 
cede for  them,  saying  that  if  they  paid  the  fine 
they  must  starve.  Godiva,  sympathizing  with 
the  people,  went  to  her  lord  to  plead  that,  for 
her  sake,  the  tax  might  be  remitted.  Leofric, 
when  she  persisted  in  her  entreaties,  at  last  said 
half  jocularly  and  half  contemptuously,  that  he 
would  grant  her  request  if  she  would  ride  naked 
throurii  the  town  of  Coventry.  Having  first  re- 
ceived permission  from  her  lord  to  fulfil  the 
condition  imposed  Godiva  caused  it  to  be  made 
known  on  what' terms  the  earl  had  agreed  to 
relieve  the  people  from  the  tax,  and  then  pro- 
claimed that  on  a  certain  day  no  one  should 
leave  his  bouse  before  noon,  that  all  windows 
and  other  apertures  in  the  houses  should  be 
closed  and  that  no  one  should  even  look  out 
until  noon  was  past.  She  then  mounted  naked  on 
her  palfrey,  rode  through  the  town  and  returned; 
and  Leofric,  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise, 
and  in  admiration  of  his  wife's  heroism,  freed 
the  inhabitants  from  the  burdens  he  had  im- 
posed on  them.  Only  one  person,  the  story  says, 
attempted  to  look  out,  and  he  was  immediately 
struck  blind.  The  incident  is  commemorated 
a  stained  glass  memorial  in  Saint  Michael's 
urch,  Coventry.  A  mediaeval  pageant  cele- 
brating Godiva's  ride  was  a  feature  of  Coventry 
fair  for  several  centuries,  and  recen  attempts 
to  revive  the  pageant  have  been  made.  Consult 
Tennyson's  *Godiva' ;  and  Harris's  <Story  of 
Coventry'  (London  1911). 

GODKIN,  Edwin  Lawrence,  American 
journalist  and  essayist:  b.  Mc^e,  Ireland,  2 
Oct.  1831 ;  d.  England,  20  Mav  1901.  He  was 
graduated  from  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  in 
1851,  and  subsequently  was  correspondent  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  War  for  the  London  Daily 
News  (1854-56).  He  came  to  the  United  States 
as  correspondent  of  that  journal^  and  after 
some  time  spent  in  travel  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  bar  in  1858,  During  the  Civil  War 
period  he  corresponded  both  for  Uie  Daily 
News  and  the  New  York  Times,  and  in  18l» 
established  The  Nation,  which  was  mei^ed  with 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  1882.  He  con- 
tinued to  edit  both  papers  from  that  date  until 
shortly  before  his  death.  He  published  a  "His- 
tory of  Hungary*  (1856)  ;  'The  Problems  of 
Modern  Democracy';  ^Reflections  and  Com- 
ments'; "Unforeseen  Tendencies  of  Democ- 
racy* (1898).  He  was  an  able,  forceful  writer 
who  often  strenuously  opposed  dominant  polit- 
ical tendencies  or  pnnapies,  bat  ^ose  entire 
conscientiousness  was  never  disputed.  Under 
his  management  the  Post  and  the  Nation  ac- 

?utred  a  great  influence  over  the  more  thot^ht- 
ul  members  oi  the  communi^.   His  cpncep- 
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tion  of  public  office  as  a  imblic  trust  helped 
mold  the  best  political  theories  of  the  time. 
He  condemned  the  'spoils*  or  close  party  sys- 
tem in  American  politics,  and  *boss*  and  'ma- 
chine rale*  in  all  its  forms.  His  feariessness 
in  exposing  corruption  often  exposed  him  to 
abuse  and  misunderstanding.  In  1890  during 
an  election  campaign  in  New  York  he  po- 
lished with  editorial  comment  a  series  of  biog- 
raphies of  Tammany  leaders,  which  led  to  his 
being  prosecuted  for  criminal  libel.  The 
chains  were  dropped,  however.  Zn  1897  he 
received  the  decree  of  D.CL.  from  Oxford 
Universi^,  and  in  1903  a  memorial  Godldn  tec- 
tureshiij  was  founded  at  Harvard  dealing  with 
the  duties  of  the  citizen  and  the  essentials  of 
free  government.  Consult  Ogdcn,  R,  *Life  and 
Letters  of  E.  L.  Godkin*  (New  Yort  1907). 

GODLESS  MONTH,  the  10th  month  of 
the  year  with  the  Japanese,  so  called  by  them 
because  then  the  lesser  divinities  were  consid- 
ered to  be  absent  from  their  temples  for  the 
purpose  of  {laying  the  annual  respects  to  the 
celestial  Dairi,  a  word  which,  m  Japanese, 
means  *the  Great  Interior  >  tiiat  is,  of  the  im- 
perial palace,  and  in  a  general  sense  the  person 
of  the  Mikado,  whose  title,  'King  of  Heaven^ 
or  'Son  of  Heaven,*  implies  his  divine  right  to 
such  homage. 

GODMAN,  John  D.,  American  naturalist 
and  medical  writer:  b.  Annapolis,  Md.,  1794; 
d.  Germantown,  Pa.,  17  Apru  1830.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1818.  In  1813  he  entered  as  a  sailor  in  the 
flotilla  then  stationed  in  Giesapeake  Bay,  but 
in  1815  left  the  service,  and  commenced  the 
stud^  of  medicine.  After  lecturing  for  some 
time  at  Baltimore  in  the  room  of  the  professor 
of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  and 
holding  a  chair  of  anatom]^  for  a  short  time  at 
Cincinnati,  he  settled  in  Pluladelphia  as  a  physi- 
cian and  private  teacher  of  anatomy.  In_lS26- 
27  he  was  professor  of  anatomy  and  pl^siology 
in  Rutgers  Medical  Collie  in  New  York,  and 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Philadelphia 
Journal  of  Medical  Science.  His  chief  work  is 
his  'American  Natural  History  >  (1828).  He 
also  wrote  'Anatomical  Investigations' ;  'Ac- 
count of  some  Irregularities  of  Structure  and 
Morbid' Anatomy';  'Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,* 
etc 

GODMOTHER.   See  Godfather. 

G0D5ll6.  gi-delle,  Hungary,  a  market 
town  15  miles  north  by  east  of  Budapest.  It 
contains  s  royal  castle,  which  since  1867  is  the 
royal  summer  residence.  It  is  surrounded  by 
magnificent  grotmds  in  whidi  a  great  rq^ 
hunting  party  is  held  annualljr.  The  town  con- 
tains a  sdiool  for  instruction  in  operating  hand 
looms.  Windischgratz,  the  Austrian  general, 
was  defeated  here  by  (jorgrey,  the  Hungarian 
commander,  on  6  and  7  April  1849.  Pop.  5,890. 
Consult  Ripka.  '(^dddlld*  (Vienna  1898). 

GODOLPHIN,  Sidney,  1st  Earl  of, 
English  statesman:  b.  near  Helston,  Cornwall, 
June  1645;  d.  Saint  Albans,  15  Sept.  1715.  He 
was  an  opponent  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  and 
a^  supporter  of  Shaftesbunr  during  the  exclu- 
sion agitation,  bat  nevertheless  continued  in 
office  after  the  accession  of  James  II.  On  the 
flight  of  that  monarch,  Godolphin  voted  for  a 
regency,  yet  was,  after  the  settlement  of  the 
crowti  on  William  and  Mary,  made  first  com- 


missioner of  the  treasury.  During  the  reign  of 
Atme  he  was  appointed  lord  high-treasurer  of 
England,  and  did  much  to  improve  the  public 
credit  and  check  corruption  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  funds.  In  1706  he  was  made 
Earl  of  dodolidun.  and  four  years  aiterward 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  office; 

GODON,  Sylvanns  William,  American 
naval  officer:  b.  Philadelphia,  18  June  1809;  d. 
Blois,  France,  10  May  1879.  Appointed  mid- 
shipman in  1819,  be  was  active  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  in  the  Civil  War,  in  command  of  the 
Mohican,  with  rank  of  captain,  took  part  in  Du 
Pont's  atUck  on  Port  Royal  (1861).  In  1863 
he  was  promoted  cranmodore  and  in  1864-6S 
commanded  the  fourth  division  of  Porter's  fleet 
in  the  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.  Having  com- 
manded the  South  Atlantic  squadron  in  1866- 
67  and  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  in  1868-70,  he 
was  retired  in  1871  with  rank  of  rear-admiral. 

GODOWSKI.  g6'd6v'ske,  Leopold,  Polish- 
American  pianist:  b.  Vilna,  Russian  Poland,  13 
Feb.  1870.  A  pupil  of  the  Hochschule  of  Ber- 
lin and  afterward  of  Saint-Saens,  he  made  con- 
cert tours  in  the  United  States  in  1884-^  and 
1890^1.  In  1895-1900  he  was  director  of  the 
pianoforte  department  of  the  Chicago  Consery- 
.  atory,  to  which  post  he  was  again  appointed  in 
1902.  In  1909  he  accepted  the  office  of  director 
of  the  piano-teacher's  school  at  Vienna.  His 
compositions  include  concert  arrangements  of 
well-known  works,  concert  studies,  etc 

GODOY,  gd-dd'e,  Jo8£  Francisco,  Mexican 
diplomat  and  author:  b.  Tampico,  Mexico,  9 
Aug.  1851.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  California  and  practised  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexica  He  was  also  active 
as  a  journalist  He  entered  the  diplomatic 
career  in  1888;  was  charg^d'affaires  and  then 
Minister  in  (Central  America;  several  times 
chat^-d'afEaires  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Minister  from  1907  to  1914  in  Cuba,  where  he 
became  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  He  rep- 
resented Mexico  at  uie  San  Antonio  Inter- 
national Fair  (1889  and  1890) ;  at  the  Worid's 
Columbian  Eiqiosition  in  Chicago  (1893)  and 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  of  Buffalo 
(1901)  and  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Second  Pan-American  Conferences  held  at 
Mexico  C^ity  (1901-02)  and  at  other  gatherings 
of  importance.  He  has  written  various  works 
in  English  and  Spanish  and  lately  made  a  suc- 
cessful Spanish  version  of  ex-Ambassador 
(ierard's  'My  Four  Years  in  Germany.* 

GODOY,  Manuel,  Duke  of  Alcudia,  Span- 
ish noble :  better  known  as  the  Prince  of  Peace : 
b.  Badajoz  12  May  1767;  d.  Paris.  4  Oct.  1851. 
He  entered  the  Guards  in  1787  and  was  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  the  queen,  whom  he  at  once 
captivated  b^  his  handsome  person  and  pleasing 
manners.  The  imbecile  king.  Charles  IV,  was 
as  much  pleased  with  him  as  his  spouse  and  he 
was  thus  established  as  a  favorite.  In  1795, 
as  a  reward  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  con- 
cluding peace  with  France,  he  was  presented  with 
a  larxc  landed  estate  and  made  a  knight  of  the 
C^lden  Fleece.  It  was  on  this  occasion  also 
that  he  was  named  by  the  king  Prince  of  Peace. 
Other  honors  and  largesses  continued  to  shower 
upon  him,  till  at  last  the  whole  power  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  was  concentrated  in  his 
hands.  As  he  used  it  in  the  promotion  of 
Frendi  rather  than  Spanish  interests,  bejbecame  . 
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.extremely  tinpopular  and  an  outbreak  took  place 
in  1806.  He  in  consequence  sought  an  a^lum  in 
France^  where  he  employed  the  influence  which 
he  still  possessed  over  Uie  Spanish  king  to  in- 
duce him  to  abdicate  in  May  1808.  Notwith- 
standing the  enormous  wealth  which  he  had  at 
one  time  accimiulated,  he  lived  a  long  time  in 
Paris  in  poverty,  maintained  chiefly  by  a  small 
pension  from  Louis  Philippe,  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  published  in  a  French  trans- 
lation made  tmder  his  supervision  (1836-38) 
Under  the  title  of  'Mtooires  du  Prince  de  la 
Paix,  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  due  de  TAlcudia.* 

GODS,  Roman  and  cireek.  The  following 
are  among  the  more  prominent  gods  in  Roman 
and  Greek  nqrthology: 


Gods 


KuKof  Gods. 
God  of  Water. 
God  U  the  Lower 
MMKiwwof  the 

God  of  War  

The  Oods'  Smith  

God  of  Lisbt  

GoddeH  of  Huntiiig  

Godden  of  Wndom  

Ooeen  of  Heaven  

OoddaM  of  TillHB  

Goddeai  of  tluHcuth. . 

Goddeaa  of  Beauty  

God  <rf  Wine  

God  (rfLova. ,  

God  of  Timo  

WKe  of  Chroma. .. .  

Oueea  of  Hades  

GoddeM  of  the  Raiabowa 
Cup-bearer  to  the  Gods. . 


Zens. 

PoRidoa. 

Pluto. 

Hcrmes- 

Atcs. 

HephMtos. 

Apolkm. 

Artemis. 

Athene. 

Hcfa. 

Hastia. 

^dirodite. 

Lnoayaoa. 

Btos. 

ChioDo^ 

RbM. 

PerHphone. 

Iris. 

Hebe. 


RoBian 


Juiriter. 

Nepttma. 

Pluto. 

Mercnir, 

Mars. 

Vukaa. 

Apollo. 

raana. 

Ulnem. 


Vesta. 
Venus. 
Baochnt. 

Cupid. 

Saturn. 

CTbele. 

Proearpina. 

Iris. 

Hebe. 


See  Greek  Gods;  Gseek  Mythology;  Mythol- 
ogy. 

GOD'S  TRUCE,  a  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween territorial  nobles  confirmed  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Church  by  which  war  and  violence 
were  to  be  abstained  from  for  a  certain  period. 
In  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  had  become  broken  up  into  smE^l 
territories,  dukedoms,  baronies,  counties.  The 
right  of  private  war  was  a  settled  principle  of 
the  times  and  dissensions  were  frequent  and 
bitter.  The  peasantry  and  farmers  especially 
were  sufferers  from  the  ravages  of  this  petty 
warfare.  Even  the  monasteries,  cathedral  col- 
leges and  seats  of  learning  were  not  left  in  peace 
and  everything  threatened  anarchy  and  dissolu- 
tion. It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Church 
stepped  in,  as  the  minister  of  justice  and  the 
guardian  of  moral  order.  Stem  ecclesiastical 
penalties  were  fulminated  against  all  who  in 
the  reckless  feudal  warfare  should  disturb  the 
peace  of  churches,  priests  and  tillers  of  the  soil. 
The  Truce  of  God  was  instituted  and  tnr  its 
provisions  no  flghting  men  should  go  forth 
to  war  on  certain  days.  The  little  border 
province  of  Roussillon  was  the  place  where  this 
truce  was  first  agreed  upon  in  the  year  1027. 
Fourteen  years  later  the  movement  had  spread 
over  the  whole  of  France  and  later  it  extended 
to  Germany,  Italy,  Spain  and  England.  The 
Truce  of  God  in  1041  provided  that  peace  was 
to  last  from  Wednesday  evening  to  Monday 
morning  of  each  week ;  there  was  to  be  no  war 
during  Advent  and  Lent  nor  on  certain  speci- 
fied saints'  days  and  hoty  days ;  the  punishments 
for  contumacy  and  disobedience  were  money 


fines,  banishment  for  a  long  term  of  years  and 
excommtmication ;  protection  was  specially  ex- 
tended to  all  women,  pilgrims,  priests,  travelers, 
merchants  and  agriculturists  and  also  to  the 
farm  implements  and  live  stock  of  the  peas- 
antry. The  Peace  of  God  was  confirmed  by 
several  councils  of  the  Church,  more  espedally 
by  that  of  Clermont  (1095),  when  Urban  11 
proclaimed  its  universal  extension  throughout 
Christendom.  In  spite  of  its  hi^  ecdesiastkal 
sanctions,  the  pean  was  often  broken  with  im- 
punity. The  centralizing  of  power  in  strong 
kingships,  whidi  took  place  in  the  13th  century, 
naturally  led  to  the  more  speedy  subjogatioo 
of  internal  wars. 

GODTHAAB,  gStliib  (Danish.  «Good 
Hope*),  Greenland,  seaport,  on  the  west  coast, 
capita]  of  the  Danish  Southern  Inspectorate. 
It  is  the  oldest  town  in  Greenland  and  was 
founded  in  1721  by  Hans  Eged^  a  Norw^ian 
missionary.    Pop.  950. 

GODUNOFF,  go-dp'nSf,  Bcria  Feodoro- 
vitch,  Russian  tsar:  b.  1552;  d.  13  April  1605. 
He  was  the  chief  member  of  the  regency  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  imbecile  Feodor  Ivanovitch 
(l584--^8)  who  had  married  GodunoflF's  sister 
Irene.  In  1589  he  was  largely  instrumental  in 
effecting  the  separation  of  the  Russian  Church 
from  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  He 
also  issued  a  ukase  forbidding  the  transference 
of  peasants  from  one  proprietor  to  another. 
He  was  accused  of  having  caused  the  death  of 
the  Tsarevitch  Demetrius  in  1591,  but  in  1598. 
upon  the  death  of  Feodor,  was  elected  to  the 
throne.  In  1591  he  had  defeated  the  Khan  of 
the  Crimean  Tartars;  in  1595  he  recovered 
territoiy  that  had  been  lost  to  Sweden  and  he 
recolomzed  Siberia.  His  policy  was  in  the  main 
progressive,  but  much  popular  discontent,  es- 
pecially in  southern  Russia,  was  caused  by  the 
favors  shown  by  him  to  foreigners  and  by  bis 
introduction  of  mmierous  innovations  and  re- 
forms. 

GODWIN,  or  GODWINE,  Earl  of  the 
West  Saxons,  an  Anglo-Saxon  noble:  b.  about 
990;  d.  1  April  105^.  (iodwin  became  the  leading 
Englishman  in  the  first  half  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury and  was  father  of  the  last  king  of  the 
English  native  stock.  He  ingratiated  himself 
with  Ulf,  brother-in-law  of  King  Canute,  the 
latter  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and 
he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
English  nobles.  He  was  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  procuring  the  English  throne  for  Ed' 
ward  the  Confessor  and  from  that  time  headed 
the  national  party  (1042)  in  opposition  to  the 
Norman  court  favorites.  His  son  Harold 
(afterward  king)  was  Earl  of  East  Anglia; 
his  son  Swegcn  was  Earl  of  Hereford,  Glou- 
cester and  Oxford;  his  wife's  nephew,  Beom, 
was  Elarl  of  Hertfordshire  and  Bucking^iam- 
shire;  and  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  to 
the  king  Edward  had  married  his  daughter 
■Editha.  This  union,  however,  was  not  happy. 
Editha  was  cruelly  neglected  by  £!dward,  and 
her  father,  by  his  dislike  of  the  Normans,  in- 
curred the  royal  enmity.  A  quarrel  afterward 
arose  between  the  king  and  Godwin,  occasioned 
by  the  partiality  of  the  former  for  Norman 
favorites  and  (Godwin  in  consequence  headed 
a  rebellion,  but  was  compelled  to  submit 
and  with  his  family  was  t»nished  from  the 
kingdom  (l05l)_.  Hi»  estates  were  confiscated 
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and  then  given  to  favorites.  Qtwen  Editha  was 
made  to  feel  even  more  bitterly  the  misfor- 
times  of  her  family.  Her  husband  seized  her 
dower;  he  took  from  her  her  jewels  and  her 
money;  and  allowing  her  only  the  attendance 
of  one  maiden,  he  closely  confined  her  in  the 
monastery  of  Wherwell,  of  whidi  one  of  his 
sisters  was  lad>;-abbe8S.  In  September  1052, 
however,  Godwin  returned  with  an  army, 
forced  Edward  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
him,  re-established  himself  triumphantly  in  his 
old  supremacy  and  caused  the  expulsion  from 
the  kingdom  of  most  of  the  Norman  intruders. 

GODWIN,  Francis.  English  bishop  and 
author:  b.  Hanington,  Northamptonshire,  1562; 
d.  1633.  He  was  graduated  from  Christ 
Chumh,  Oxford,  in  1581 ;  took  orders  and  be- 
came successively  rector  of  Sampford  Dorcas 
in  Somersetshire,  vicar  of  Weston-in-Zoyland 
and  subdean  of  Exeter  in  1587.  In  1601  ap- 
peared his  *Catalc^e  of  the  Bishops  of  Eng- 
land,' a  work  which  procured  him  the  bishopric 
of  Llandaff  from  Elizabeth.  Revised  editions 
of  this  work  appeared  in  1615  and  in  1616  with 
a  dedication  to  King  James  I,  who  in  1617 
transferred  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford. 
Godwin  also  wrote  ^Rerum  Anglicanim  Henrico 
VIII,  Edwardo  VI,  et  Maria  regnantibus,  An- 
naies*  (1616-28,  later  published  as  the  *Annales 
of  England*)  •  *Nuncius  Inamatus  in  Utopia* 
(1629) ;  and  ^The  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  a  Dis- 
course of  a  Voyage  Thither,  by  Domingo  Gon- 
sales*  (1638). 

GODWIN,  Mrs.  Mary  Wollstonecraft, 
English  writer,  wife  of  William  Godwin  (q.v.)  : 
b.  (place  uncertain)  27  April  1759;  d.  London, 
10  Sept  1797.  Her  father  was  Edward  John 
Wollstonecraft,  son  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer 
of  Spitalfields,  London.  Her  mother  was  Eliza- 
beth Dixon,  an  Irish  woman.  The  brutality  of 
her  father  made  Miss  Wotlstonecraft's  home  life 
almost  unbearable ;  and  when  their  mother  died 
in  1780  she  and  her  two  sisters  left  their 
father's  house.  One  of  these  sisters  married  a 
Mr.  Bishop.  He  proved  not  less  brutal  than  her 
father,  drove  her  into  hiding  and  forced  her  in 
1783  to  obtain  a  legal  separation.  The  misfor- 
tunes of  Mrs.  Bi^op,  however,  provided  Miss 
Wollstonecraft  with  material  for  her  posthu- 
mous unfinished  novel  *The  Wrongs  of  Wo- 
men.* From  1783  to  1785  Miss  Wollstonecraft 
conducted  with  this  sister  a  school  at  Newington 
Green.  From  this  work  she  went  to  Lisbon  to 
nurse  a  friend,  Fanny  Blood,  with  whom  she 
had  lived  from  1780  to  1783  and  who  had  since 
married  a  merchant,  Hugh  Skeys.  The  death 
of  this  friend,  from  childbirth.  29  Nov.  1785, 
suggested  to  Miss  Wollstonecraft  a  pamphlet 
entitled  ^Thoughts  on  the  Education  of 
Daughters.'  This  pamphlet  was  accepted  by 
Johnson  the  publisher,  and  so  opened  the  w^ 
for  a  remunerative  business  connection.  In 
1788,  after  an  unpleasant  year  as  governess 
in  the  family  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  Miss 
Wollstonecraft  removed  to  London  and  found 
employment  with  Johnson.  In  the  five  years 
that  followed,  she  worked  for  him  as  reader 
and  translator,  published  the  first  and  only 
volume  of  her  'Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
Women*  (1792),  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  literary  people,  among  whom  was  the 
man  she  afterward  married,  William  Godwin. 
Her  interest  in  the  principles  of  the  French 


Revolution  led  her  in  1792  to  Paris.  There  she 
met  Gilbert  Imlay,  a  former  captain  in  the 
American  RevoluUon.  Without  the  formality  of 
a  marriage,  which  both  professed  to  disapprove, 
they  lived  as  man  and  wile,  and  to  them,  at 
Havre,  14  May  1794,  was  bom  a  daughter. 
Next  year  Miss  Wollstonecraft  followed  Imlay 
to  England.  He  sent  her  to  Norway  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  his  commerci^  specula- 
tions and  took  the  opportunity  to  carry  on  an 
intrigue  with  another  woman.  Returnmg,  she 
first  attempted  suicide  by  drowning;  then,  rec- 
onciliation with  Imlay.  Finally,  in  ManJi  1796, 
she  agreed  to  a  separation.  Her  resumption 
of  literatY  work  brought  her  in  contact 
with  William  Godwin.  Despite  her  experience 
with  Imlay,  she.  like  Godwin,  still  objected  to 
a  legal  marriage.  At  length,  however,  both  set 
aside  their  scruples  and  on  29  March  1797,  they 
were  married.  Mary,  the  future  Mrs.  Shelley, 
was  bom  30  August.  The  mother,  however, 
died  of  a  fever  a  tew  days  after  — 10  Sept.  1797. 
In  her  memory  her  husband  published  the  fol- 
lowing year  <  Memoirs  of  the  Author  of  a  Vin- 
dication of  the  Rights  of  Women.*  Her  works 
include  'Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  Daugh- 
ters* (1787);  *  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
Men*  (1790);  'Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
Women*  (1792);  'Historical  and  Moral  View 
of  the  French  Revolution*  (1794);  'Letters 
Written  in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark* 
(1796);  'Posthumous  Works*  (1798). 

Bibuography. —  Godwin,  William,  *Mem- 
oirs*  (1798);  *A  Defense  of  the  Character 
and  Conduct  of  the  Late  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
Godwin,*  anon.  (1803) ;  Paul  C.  Kegan,  <\yil- 
liam  Godwin,  His  Friends  and  Contemporaries* 
(1876) ;  and  *Mary  Wollstonecraft.  with  Pref- 
atory Memoir*  (1879)  ;  Taylor,  R.  G.  S.,  *Mary 
Wollstonecraft*  (1911). 

Arthur  H.  NasoNj 
Professor  of  English,  New  York  University. 

GODWIN,  Parke.  American  journalist :  b. 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  25  Feb.  1816;  d.  New  York, 
7  Jan.  1904.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege in  1834  and  having  studied  law  in  his 
native  town  was  admitted  to  practise  in  Ken- 
tucky, but  did  not  pursue  the  i)rofe8sion.  From 
1837  to  the  close  of  1853,  with  the  exception 
of  one  year,  he  was  the  coadjutor  of  his  father- 
in-law,  William  Cullen  Bryant  (q.v.),  in  the 
editorial  management  of  the  New  York  £wHmff 
Post.  In  1843  he  issued  for  a  time  the  Path- 
finder, a  weekly  periodical  of  a  literary  and 
political  character.  While  connected  with  the 
Evening  Post  he  contributed  frequently  to  the 
Democratic  Review  and  he  also  edited  Putnam's 
Magazine  for  a  time.  He  translated  some  of 
Zscnokke's  tales  and  the  first  part  of  Goethe's 
autobiography.  Other  works  of  his  are  'A 
Popular  View  of  the  Doctrines  of  CHiarles 
Fourier*  (1844);  'Democracy,  Constructive 
and  Pacific*  (1844):  <Vala,  a  Mythol^cal 
Tale*  (1851);  'Handbook  of  Universal  ffiog- 
raphy*  (1851);  ^Political  Essays*  (1856); 
'History  of  France*  (1st  vol.,  1861);  <Cyclo- 
paedia  of  Biography*  (1865)  ;  *Out  of  the  Past* 
(1870),  essays  which  he  had  contributed  to 
Putnam's  Magazine;  'Biography  of  William 
Cullen  Bo-ant^  (1883)  ;  <A  New  Study  of  the 
Sonnets  of  Shakespeare*  (19(X)). 

GODWIN,  William,  English  writer  and 
political  philosopher:  b.  Wisbeach,  Cambridge- 
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shire.  Endand,  3  March  1756;  d.  London,  7 
April  1836.  He  attended  various  schools  and 
in  177]  became  an  usher  in  that  of  Robert 
Akers  at  Hindolveston.  The  next  year  his 
father,  John  Godwin,  a  dissenting  minister, 
died,  and  in  1773  William  removed  with  his 
mother  to  London,  where  he  entered  Hoxton 
Academy.  Four  years  later  he  began  preach- 
ing and  between  1777  and  1783  he  was  minister 
at  Ware  in  Hertfordshire,  at  Stowmarket  in 
Suffolk,  and,  for  a  brief  trial,  at  Beaconsfield. 

Unsuccessful  as  a  minister,  he  turned  in  1783 
to  literary  work.  In  the  10  years  that  followed 
he  supported  himself  —  not  over-successfully  — 
by  hack  work,  made  many  friends,  npecially 
among  Whig  politicians  and  sympathizers  with 
At  French  Revolution  and  formulated  those 
radical  opinions  which  he  embodied  in  his  ^Po- 
litical Justice*.  (1793).  He  had  for  some  years 
been  satisfied,  he  says  in  his  Preface,  *that 
monarchy  was  a  species  of  government  essen- 
tially corrupt*  He  owed  this  conviction  to  the 
political  writings  of  Swift  and  to  a  perusal  of 
the  Latin  Historians.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
he  derived  much  additional  stimulus  from  sev- 
eral French  j>roductions  on  the  nature  of  man 
—  the  'Systeme  de  la  Nature,'  the  works  of 
Rousseau  and  those  of  Helvettus.  The  woric, 
he  says,  'was  projected  in  the  month  of  May, 
1791 ;  the  composition  was  begtm  in  the  fol- 
lowing September,  and  .  .  .  occupied  a  space 
of  16  months.*  The  book  appeared  in  February 
1793,  when  England  was  at  a  white  heat  over 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVI  and  the  Frendi 
declaration  of  war  against  England  and  Hol- 
Umd.  Godwin  feare<C  not  without  cause,  that 
he  would  be  prosecuted  for  such  a  publication; 
but  the  government  seems  to  have  judged  that 
a  book  costing  three  guineas  would  prove  harm- 
less. The  book  met  immediate  success,  running 
through  three  editions  within  five  years :  but  its 
author,  repenting  the  radicalism  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, made  Uie  second  and  third  editions  increas- 
ingly moderate.  Godwin's  political  philoso[d^ 
attracted  wide  attention;  and  although  he  never 
again  attempted  so  large  a  subject  as  in  his 
^Political  Justice,*  yet  he  continued  to  have  a 
following,  especially  amomj  young  men.  Of 
these,  a  few  years  later,  Shelley  is  a  notable 
instance. 

Godwin's  first  and  ablest  novel,  <  Caleb  Wil- 
liams,' appeared  one  year  after  ^Political  Jus- 
tice' (1794).  The  story,  although  since  ri<ticuled 
by  DeQuincey,  enjoyed  high  success  at  the  time. 
'Saint  Leon,  a  Tale  of  the  16th  Century* 
(1799),  was  also  successful.  Meanwhile,  in 
1796,  (jodwin  had  become  intimate  with  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,  then  known  as  Mrs.  Imlay. 
Both  held  that  a  1^1  marriage  was  tmdesir- 
able;  but,  lacking  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tion, they  were  married  29  March  1797.  Mrs. 
Godwin  died  10  September  after  eiving  birth  to 
a  daughter,  the  futiire  Mrs.  Shelley.  Four 
ye*s  later,  having  been  rejected  by  at  least 
two  other  women,  Godwin  married  a  Mrs,  Qair- 
mont.  The  union  brought  unhappiness  and 
financial  difficulties.  In  1805,  his  wife  under- 
took a  publishing  business.  Under  the  name 
of  Baldwin,  he  wrote  children's  books  for  her; 
and  the  Lambs  gave  them  their  *Tales  from 
Shakespeare.*  By  1807,  increasing  business 
warranted  a  removal  to  a  larger  shop  in  Skin- 
ner street,  Holbom.  Godwin's  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances included  Coleridge,  the  Lambs,  and 


Wordswortk.  In  1811,  ^  young  Sbelley  was 
added.  When,  however,  in  1813,  Shelley  put 
some  of  Godwin's  moral  theories  into  practise 
by  eloping  with  Mary  Godwin,  the  philosopher 
was  enraged.  A  check  for  il,000  silenced  him. 
When  Shelley  and  Mary  were  married,  three 
years  later,  Godwin  was  openly  reconciled.  He 
nad  need  of  the  financial  countenance  of  so 
wealthy  a  son-in-law.  The  publishing  bun- 
ness  was  becoming  less  remtmerativc.  In  1822, 
Godwin  became  bankrupt.  Literary  and  poHtt- 
cal  friends  tried  to  aid  htm,  but  succeeded  only 
in  part.  In  1833  they  secured  him  the  position 
of  yeoman  usher  of  the  exchequer  —  an  <^ce 
without  duties.  He  died  7  April  1836.  Nine 
years  later,  Depuincey  wrote  of  him :  'Godwin's 
name  seems  sinking  out  of  remembraiKX;  and 
he  is  remembered  less  by  the  novels  that  suc- 
ceeded, or  by  the  philosophy  that  he  abjured, 
than  as  the  man  that  had  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
(or  his  wife,  Mrs.  Shelley  for  his  dauefater, 
and  the  immortal  Shelley  as  his  son-in-law.* 

His  works  include  *  Enquiry  Concerning 
Political  Justice  and  its  Influence  on  Morals 
and  Happiness*  (1793);  ^Things  as  th^  are; 
or  the  Adventures  of  Caleb  WiUiams*  (1794) ; 
*The  Enquirer  ...  a  series  of  Essays*  (1797) : 
'Memoirs  of  the  Author  of  a  Vindication  of 
the  Rights  of  Women>  (1796)  ;  'Saint  Leon,  a 
Tale  of  the  16th  Century'  (1799);  <Antomo. 
a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts  in  Verse*  (18(X))  : 
<Life  of  (}eoffrey  Oiaucer*  (1803)  <Uves  of 
Edward  and  John  Philips'  (1815);  'Mande- 
ville,  a  Tale  of  the  l7th  Century*  <1817);  'Of 
Population  ...  in  answer  to  Mr.  Maldins' 
(1820) ;  ^Historv  of  the  Commonwealth  .  .  . 
to  the  Restoration  of  Cliarles  II*  (4  -voU. 
1824-28). 

Bibliography.— C.  Kegan  Paul's  'William 
(^win,  his  Friends  and  Contemporaries'  (2 
vols..  1876). 

AsxHua  H.  Nasoh, 
Professor  of  English,  New  York  UniversHy. 

GODWIN-AUSTEN,  Henry  HaTerBhun, 

English  topographer  and  geologist:  b.  Tdgn- 
mouthj  6  July  1834.  He  is  the  son  of  R.  A.  C 
Godwin-Austen,  the  distinguished  geologist ; 
was  educated  at  the  Royju  Military  College, 
Sandhurst ;  joined  the  24th  Regiment  of  Foot  m 
1851 ;  in  1852  went  with  his  regiment  to  India 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  Second  Bur- 
mese War  and  in  the  Punjab.  He  then  became 
topographical  assistant  in  the  Trigonometrical 
Survey  of  India  in  1857,  and  joined  the  Kash- 
mir Survey  party.  While  connected  with  this 
he  surveyed  a  large  part  of  Kashmir  and  Bal- 
tistan  and  discovered  the  enormous  glaciers  at 
the  head  of  the  Shigar  River  and  Hunza  N^r 
frontier.  Including  tiie  important  Baltoro 
cier.  In  1862  he  surveyed  the  Rurahu  and 
Zaslcar  districts  in  Ladakh  during  July  and 
August  of  that  year,  making  13  ascents  of 
mountain  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  was 
Mata,  20,607  feet.  He  then  surveyed  the  Pang 
Kong  Lake  district  nearly  to  Rudok  In  CZhinese 
territory,  but  was  stopped  in  1863  by  the  Lhas- 
san  governor  *  during  the  winter  of  1862-63  was 
on  special  duty  with  the  last  mission  to 
Bhutan,  and  mapped  out  the  country  between 
Darjeeling  and  Bunakha.  In  1874  he  served 
with  the  Bhutan  Field  Force,  and  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Dalmgkote  and  C^hamurchi 
forts;  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  the 
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Dafia  tribe  in  the  eastern  Himala^s;  and  in 
1877  was  retired  from  the  armv  with  the  rank 
of  lientenant-colonel.  From  1897-^  he  was 
president  of  the  Malacological  Society,  and  in 
1906  president  of  the  Conchological  Society. 
He  was  awarded  the  founder's  medal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1910.  Mount 
Godwin-Austen  has  been  named  in  his  honor. 
Besides  numerous  scientific  papers  on  geoloey 
and  physical  features  he  has  written  *0n  the 
Land  and  Freshwater  Molluscaof  India^  (188^ 
99),  in  parts,  and  the  volume  on  molluaca  In 
<The  Fame  of  British  India.* 

GODWIN-AUSTEN,  a  mountain  peak 
said  to  be  exceeded  in  hejght  only  by  Mount 
Everest,  in  the  Mustae^  range  of  the  Himalayan 
system.  Its  height  is  estimated  at  28,265  feet. 
Distinguished  in  the  records  of  the  great 
trigonometrical  survey  only  by  the  sign  K2,  it 
was  named  in  1888  after  H.  H.  Godwin-Austen 
(q.v.)  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India. 

GODWITS,  a  group  of  wading-birds  allied 
to  the  sandpipers  but  with  longer  less  and  bill, 
and  distinguished  from  curlews  by  the  straight 
not  decurved  bill.  They  constitute  the  genus 
Limosa,  of  which  five  species  are  known.  All 
of  them  are  summer  residents  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  northern 'hemisphere,  but  on  their 
migrations  reach  northern  Africa  and  ^  South 
America,  while  one  species  extends  its  flight  to 
New  Zealand.  They  are  noted  for  their  loud, 
yelping  cries.  Their  plumage  is  of  a  pale  dull 
chestnut  red  barred  and  varied  wim  black. 
The  females  are  larger  dian  tiie  males,  but 
most  common  American  species  are  the  marbled 

fodwit  (L.  fedod),  and  the  Hudsonian  godwit 
L.  kamastica),  both  known  to  gunners  as 
^marlin."  The  marbled  godwit  is  from  16  to 
22  inches  long,  nests  chiefly  in  the  interior  from 
Iowa  north  to  the  Saskatchewan,  and  winters 
in  Cuba  and  Central  and  South  America.  It  is 
rare  on  the  coast.  In  Enf^land  two_  other 
species  occur — the  black-tailed  ^[odwit  (L. 
itgocephala)  — which  formerly  bred  in  the  fens, 
but  the  netting  by  sportsmen,  with  the  reclama- 
tion of  these  areas,  has  made  it  only  a  summer 
visitor ;  and  the  bar-tailed  godwit  (L.  lap- 
botiica),  a  bird  of  passage,  which  has  been 
Known  to  breed  as  far  north  as  Iceland. 

GOBBEL,  gdliel,  Julius,  American  uni- 
versity professor:  b.  Frankfort-on-Main,  Ger- 
many, 23  May  1857.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  in  1879-81,  and  received  the 
degree  of  D.Ph.  at  Tiibingen  m  1882.  in  which 
year  he  migrated  to  the  United  States.  In 
1885-88  he  was  instructor  in  German  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  from  1892  to  1905  was  professor 
of  Germanic  philology  and  literature  at  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University.  From  1905  to 
1908  he  lectured  on  Germanic  philology  at  Har- 
vard, and  since  1908  has  been  professor  of  Ger- 
manic languages  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
In  1888-92  he  served  as  editor  of  the  Belletris- 
tisches  Journal,  and  since  1909  has  been  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic 
Philology.  He  is  the  author  of  *Ueber  die 
Zukunft  unseres  Volkes  in  Amerika'  (1883) ; 
*Ueber  tragische  Schuld  und  Sune>  (1884); 
<Gedichte*  (1895) ;  'Das  Deutschtum  m  den 
Vereinigten  Staaten'  (1904);  *Der  Kampf  um 
deutsche  Kulture  in  Amerika*  ( 1914) .  He  edited 
'Goethe's  Poems>  (1901);  'Goethe's  Faust> 
(1907);  'Schiller's  Poems'  (1903).   Since  1909 


he  has  been  general  editor  of  the  German 
Classics,  in  Oxford  University  Press  Series, 
.and  since  1913  of  the  'Yearbook  of  the  Ger- 
man American  Historical  Society.^  He  is  a  con- 
tributor to  the  American  Journal  of  Philology, 
Modem  Language  Notes,  AngUa,  Goethe-Jot^ 
buch,  etc. 

GOEBEL,  WilliuB,  American  public  offi- 
cial: b.  Carbondale,  Pa.,  1854;  d.  3  Feb.  1900. 
In  1866  his  family  removed  to  Covington,  Ky. 
He  was  educated  at  Gambier  College  and  the 
Cincinnati  Law  School.  Soon  after  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  he  becdme  law  partner  of 
Crov.  John  G.  Stevenson  in  1875,  and  of  John 
G.  Cariyle  in  1886.  He  became  prominent  in 
cases  directed  against  large  corporations  and 
was  widely  known  as  a  mend  of  the  people. 
He  was  elected  State  senator  from  Kenton 
Cotmty  in  1888,  and  was  re-elected  for  every 
term  up  to  1900.  Prominent  among  the  laws 
sponsored  by  him  are  that  making  gambling  a 
felony;  the  granting  to  second-class  cities  the 
rig^t  to  erect  and  maintain  free  public  libraries 
and  that  creating  a  State  Electoral  Commis^mi. 
He  was  one  of  the  nominees  for  governor*  in 
1899  and  a  bitter  campaign  ensued.  Taylor,  die 
Republican  candidate,  was  inaugurated,  but  the 
election  was  contested  by  Goebel  and,  on  30  Jan. 
1900,  a  test  vote  in  the  legislature  showed  that 
he  would  be  seated.  Goebel  was  shot  that  very 
day  while  on  his  way  to  the  capitol.  A  ma- 
jority of  both  houses  now  declared  Goebd 
governor  and  Ac  oath  of  oflice  was  administered 
to  him.  Three  days  later  he  died  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Becldtam,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of 
lieutenant-governor.  C^sult  Powers,  Caleb, 
'My  Own  Stoiy'  (Indianapolis  1905). 

GOEBEN.  g6^n,  August  von,  German 
military  officer:  b.  Stade,  Hanover,  1816;  d. 
Coblentz,  1880.  In  1837  he  served  in  the  Carlist 
army  in  Spain,  and  afterward  returned  to  Prus- 
sia, where  he  entered  the  military  service  in 
1842.  As  colonel  in  I860,  he  was  attached  to 
the  Spanish  army  during  the  war  with  Morocca 
In  1864  he  took  part  in  the  campaigns  against 
Denmark,  and  two  years  later  in  the  war  wiUi 
Austria,  in  which  he  became  general  of  in- 
fantry. As  commander  of  the  Eighth  Corps  in 
1870  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Forbach, 
Gravelotte  and  Saint-Privat  Sent  into  northern 
France  he  fought  at  Font-Noyelle  and  Bapaume, 
and  won  a  great  victory  at  Saint-Quentin  on  19 
Jan.  1871.  He  wrote  articles  in  military  jour- 
nals on  the  campaigns  in  which  he  had  taken 

£ art  and  'Vier  Jabre  in  Spanien,*  an  account  of 
is  sojourn  in  Spain. 
GOEBEN  and  BRESLAU,  German  war- 
ships, respectively  the  fastest  armored  vessel  in 
the  German  navy  (22,640  tons;  28  knots)  and 
a  fast  light  cruiser  (4,478  tons;  27  knots), 
both  of  great  coal  capacity.  At  the  outbre^ 
of  the  European  War  these  vessels  were  cruis- 
ing off  the  Atgerian  crast  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  supposed  that  when  they  received  their 
first  satlmg  orders  either  the  assistance  of  Italy 
or  the  neutrality  of  England  was  reckoned  upon 
by  Cxermany^  and  that  these  vessels  should  in 
tne  one  case  assist  Italy  and  Austria  against 
France  and  Great  Britain,  or  in  the  other  Aus- 
■  tria  against  France.  They  began  operations  by 
firing  some  shots  into  the  unprotected  Algerian 
coast  towns  of  Philippeville  and  Bona,  then, 
turning  northwest,  apparently  intended  to  make 
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for  the  Atlantic  via  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
They  were  headed  off  by  the  British  fleet  and 
arrived  at  Messina  on  5  Aug.  1914,  where,  a(> 
cording  to  German  reports,  the  ofHcers  made 
their  wills  and  deposited  their  valuables  with 
the  German  consul.  By  some  unexplained 
chimce  the  Goeben  and  Bres'.au  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  Uie  French  and  British  squadrons 
and  managed  to  reach  the  Dardanelles,  meet- 
ing only  the  British  cruiser  Gloucester  off  Cape 
Matapan,  which  engaged  both  vessels  and  in- 
flicted some  damage.  On  arriving  at  Constanti- 
nople both  ships  were  "taken  over*  by  the 
Turkish  government.  The  Goeben  was  re- 
named Swtan  Selim  and  the  Breslau  recdved 
the  name  of  MidUli.  A  train  of  disastrous 
events  was  set  in  motion  by  the  escape  of  the 
two  ships  and  their  arrival  in  Turlush  waters: 
Turkey  moved  steadily  and  irresistibly  toward 
war  from  that  moment  and  any  temporary 
wavering  was  overcome  by  the  impressive  long 
puns  of  the  Goeben  — 10  11-inch,  12  5.9- 
inch  and  12  21-pounder5.  Very  rarely  in 
the  history  of  war  has  a  single  blunder  led  to 
more  far-reachtng  consequences  than  the  Allied 
failure  to  prevent  the  escape  of  these  vessels. 
It  was  not  till  nearly  four  years  after  the  event 
that  the  true  story  of  the  Goeben  and  Breslau 
incident  became  public.  In  Jime  1918  Mr.  Henry 
Morgenthau,  former  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Turkey,  published  it  in  his  experiences  in 
Constantinople  during  the  first  two  and  a  half 
years  of  the  war  ^The  World's  Work,  New 
York).  Under  their  new  names  both  vessels 
were  heard  of  on  various  occasions  during  the 
war,  in  Black  Sea  operations  on  a  small  scale. 
In  a  naval  action  fought  on  20  Jan.  1918,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles  with  a  British 
squadron,  the  Breslau  struck  a  mine  and  sank; 
the  Goeben  shared  a  similar  fate,  but  was  able 
to  re-enter  the  Straits  to  Nagara  Point,  where 
she  was  beached.  The  vessel  was  subsequently 
refloated. 

GOEPP,  ^ep,  Philip  Henry,  American 
composer,  musical  critic  and  author:  b,  New 
York,  23  June  1864.  After  early  studies  in 
Germany,  he  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  in  1884,  and  received  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  from  die  Utiiversity  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1888.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia  as  a  resident 
lawyer,  but  soon  adopted  music  as  a  profession 
and  became  widely  known  not  only  as  an  organ- 
ist and  composer  but  as  a  musical  author,  his 
chief  influence  upon  American  art  being  ex- 
erted from  the  literary  side.  He  furnished 
especially  an  important  factor  in  the  general 
advance  in  orchestral  taste  in  the  East  by  his 
analytical  programs,  with  their  crisp  musical 
essays,  now  found  in  evidence  at  almost  every 

?reat  concert.  His , published  works  include 
Annals  of  Music  in  Philadelphia*  (1896); 
"Modem  Symphonies'  (3  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
3d  ed.,  1913);  'The  Lost  Prince.'  a  fairy 
opera;  *Lullaby*  for  violin;  numerous  songs, 
anthems,  part-songs  and  several  instrumental 
compositions,  notablv  for  piano,  organ  and  or- 
chestra. Consult  Elson.  L..  'History  of  Ameri- 
can Music'  (New  York,  2d  ed.,  I916^. 

GOESSMAN,  ges'man,  Charles  Anthony, 
American  chemist:  b.  Naumburg,  Hesse-Cassel, 
Germany,  13  June  1827;  d.  Aimicrst,  Mass.,  2 


Sept.  1910,  He  was  educated  at  C^ttingen, 
where  he  was  assistant  in  the  chemical  labora- 
torv  in  1855-57;  came  to  the  United  Stales  in 
1857;  in  1857-69  held  positions  in  commercial 
com{anies  and  in  1866-68  was  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute (Troy,  N.  Y.).  In  1869  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  in 
1882-94  was  director  of  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  station  there.  In  1886-87  he  was 
president  of  the  American  (Chemical  Society. 
He  built  up  a  world-wide  reputation  as  an 
authority  on  agricultural  chemistry. 

GOETHALS,  gd'thalz,  George  Washing- 
ton, American  army  officer  and  civil  engineer: 
b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  29  June  1858.  He  was  a 
student  of  the  Cx>liege  of  the  City  of  New  York 
in  1873-76  and  in  1880  was  graduated  from 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  On  12  June  1880  he  was  appointed 
second  lieutenant  of  engineers-  was  promoted 
first -lieutenant  in  1882 ;  captain  in  1891  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  chief  engineer  of  the  volun- 
teer forces  in  May  1898.  In  December^  of  the 
latteryear  he  quitted  the  volunteer  service  and 
in  1900  became  major  of  the  engineering  corps. 
In  1905  he  was  graduated  at  the  Army  War 
College  and  in  1915  attained  the  rank  of  major- 

f eneral.  He  retired  on  15  Nov.  1916.  He  was 
or  several  years  until  1888  instructor  in  civil 
and  military  engineering  at  llie  United  States 
Military  Academy.  He  was  in  chaise  of  the 
Mussel  Shoals  Canal  consbiiction  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  and  served  on  die  Board  of  Forti- 
fications for  Coast  aud  Harbor  Defenses.  His 
greatest  work,  however,  was  performed  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal;  in  which 
capacity  he  served  ably  from  the  time  of  his 
appointment  by  President  Roosevelt  in  19(^7 
to  the  completion  of  this  great  waterway  in 
1914,  when  President  Wilson  appointed  him  the 
first  civil  governor  of  the  Canal  Zone.  His 
efficient  work  on  the  canal  is  well  known;  to 
it  he  brought  an  adequate  knowledge  of  engi- 
neering coupled  with  a  complete  knowledge  of 
army  orgamxation  and  co-operation.  The  work 
of  me  several  departments  was  soon  co-ordi- 
nated to  the  common  end.  The  sanitation,  hous- 
ing and  labor  problems  were  organized  on  an 
equally  efficient  basis  by  able  deputies  and  the 
work  went  ahead  with  such  efficiency  and 
smoothness  that  it  has  come  to  he  a  mo<  lei  for 
other  enterprises  of  magnitude.  The  canal  was 
completed  almost  a  year  ahead  of  scheduled 
time  and  the  soundness  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed have  been  amply  justified  by  time. 
General  Goethals,  after  the  comjiletion  of  the 
canal,  was  obliged  to  decline  various  adminis- 
trative posts  tendered  him,  but  in  1917  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  State  engineer  of  New 
Jersey.  From  April  to  July  1917  he  was  general 
manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  (^rporation. 
On  18  Dec.  1917  he  was  appointed  acting  quar- 
termaster-general of  the  United  States  army; 
became  chief  of  the  division  of  storage  and 
traffic  of  the  General  Staff  in  February  1918 
and  chief  of  the  division  of  purchase,  storage 
and  traffic  in  April  1918.  He  received  the  de< 
gree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennqrl- 
vania  in  1913,  and  from  the  University  of 
Princeton  in  1925. 
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